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works,  denuinded  of  it  by  the  strot^gv^  principles  of  du- 
ty, interest,  and  equality,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  us, 
in  common  with  others,  of  getting  a  return  of  something 
like  the  interest  upon  our  taxes.  And  if  no  adequate  re- 
turn is  made  in  this  way,  in  what  other  way  can  it  be 
made^  There  is  no  other.  This,  sir,  is  the  only  method 
by  which  any  approach  to  equality  and  fairness  in  the  dis- 
buniement  of  the  revenue  can  be  gained  in  practice.  The 
principle  of  equal  distribution  is  in  its  nature  general. 
An  exact  application  of  it  cannot  always  be  made;  but  it 
has  found  in  the  system  of  internal  improvement  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  end,  and  under  the  prudent  opera- 
tions of  that  system  it  will  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  work- 
\n^  out  the  ssJvation  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  thing  done  upon  the  tide 
water  is  wrong:  very  far  from  it.  I  might  confidently  ap- 
peal to  the  recollection  of  those  with  whom  I  have  acted 
for  the  last  seven  years,  to  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I 
have  generally  voted  for  such  appropriations.  I  would 
not  now  stop  them  if  I  could;  I  say  to  gentlemen  go  on; 
finish  your  fortifications  and  other  national  works  with  rea- 
sonable despatch,  and,  as  heretofore,  I  will  ^  with  you. 
But  while  you  are  making  all  safe  and  convenient  without, 
1  bey  of  you  to  turn  your  eyes  within,  examine  the  region 
of  the  interior,  and  extend  to  it  the  benefits  of  your  equal 
care.  Allow  even  to  the  West  a  share  of  the  surplus  mil- 
lions, for  an  annual  surplus,  with  proper  economy,  there 
will  be,  which  might  likely  be  increased  by  some  diminu- 
tion safely  made  from  objects  which  have  received  more 
than  equal  munificence. 

The  gentleman  irom  Virginia  says,  he  would  take  care 
that  there  should  be  no  surplus  revenue.  That  when  the 
national  debt  shall  be  paid,  which  we  ore  alike  desirous  of 
hastening,  and  which  this  bill  cannot  delay,  he  would  re- 
duce the  revenue  to  the  annuid  expenditure.  But  could 
we  do  it?  Woald  it  not  baffle  the  skill  and  experience  of 
eventhatgentleman,  great  as  they  are,  to  draught  a  revenue 
law  that  they  should  exactly  meet  the  annual  expenditure? 
On  reflection  he  must  admit  that  it  would,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  either  the  amount  of  imposts  or  appropri- 
atioas,  and  graduate  the  one  with  the  other.  They  both 
depend  on  too  many  contingencies.  And  to  avoid  the 
<l«nger  of  suffering  your  revenue  to  fall  below  the  de- 
mands upon  it,  you  must  necessarily  make  it  go  above.  In 
reducing  and  equalizing  the  tariff,  I  would  go  a  great  way 
with  that  gentleman;  but  I  would  stop  considerably  short 
of  the  point  to  which  his  theory  would  lead  him,  and 
which  I  must  think  he  has  pushed  faster  and  further  than 
practical  convenience  and  real  safety  will  warrant.  If  the 
public  debt  were  now  paid,  the  books  balanced,  and  closed, 
and  sealed  with  seven  seals,  I  would  not  if  I  could  to-day 
reduce  the  duties  to  tlie  point  of  current  expenditure.  And 
why '  To  do  that  suddenly,  to  do  it  otherwise  than  by  the 
gradual  indications  of  time  and  experience,  perhaps  to  do 
it  at  all,  would  convulse  this  nation  through  all  iu  essential 
interests.  1  would  not  reduce  the  revenue  to  that  point, 
because  extraordinary  occurrences  in  the  world,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  Government,  may  often  render  it  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  necesaity  to  have  a  surplus  at  command. 
And  I  would  not  do  it  for  anotlier,  and  to  my  mind  a  bet- 
ter reason.  I  would  have  a  surplus  to  expend  in  the  g^ra- 
dual  improvement  of  the  country.  For  that  improvement 
I  would  tax  its  commerce,  because  that  tax  is  m  a  great 
mea«ire  Toluntanr;  because  it  will  relieve  the  property 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  from  a  direct  and  indiscrimi- 
nate levy  of  contribution  for  these  purposes;  and,  above 
*lj,  because  it  is  the  very  interest  which,  acting  in  unison 
with  the  great  farming  interest  of  the  community,  is  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  these  works.  It  ought  to  bear  the 
charge  of  making  them,  and  it  can  do  it  without  feeling 
^  pressure.  If  we  can  look  forward'to  the  time  when 
commerce  shall  again  raise  its  languid  head,  freed  from 


the  shackles  of  high,  disproportionate,  and  prohibitory 
duties,  we  will  see  the  agncultural  interest  springing  for- 
ward to  meet  it  with  redoubled  animation  and  vigor,  and 
these  improvements  will  be  the  highways  of  their  commu- 
nications. 

If  any  one  branch  of  industry  or  enterprise  can  have 
more  at  stake  in  these  improvements  than  another,  it  is 
the  great  farming  interest  of  the  interior.  That  is  close- 
ly connected  with,  yet  primary  to  all  others.  Who  would 
toil  through  the  summer's  sun  for  more  than  a  subsistence, 
without  the  means,  either  by  land  or  water,  of  carrying 
his  surplus  to  a  market?  Or  who  would  tug  the  heavy  pro- 
duce or  his  land,  through  the  mud  and  mire  and  rains  of  win- 
ter, to  a  distant  market,  without  the  prospect  of  bringing 
something  back  that  should  more  tlian  repay  the  cost  and 
drudgery  of  taking  it  there?  Let  but  the  truth  be  told— 
the  deplorable  condition  of  this  neglected  part  of  the  com- 
munity be  known,  and  I  envy  no  man  the  heart  that  can- 
not feel  for  it,  nor  the  hand  that  will  not  relieve  it. 

We  have  heard  urged  against  this,  as  all  other  measures  of 
the  kind,  the  effects  of  expending  the  publicresources  in 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  These  effects  are  fanciful- 
ly, and  I  think  ^sel^,  described  as  pernicious  to  morality, 
and  dangferous  to  liberty.  What,  sir!  is  it  immoral  or  un- 
just to  lay  out  a  portion  of  the  money  paid  by  the  people 
in  accomplishing  something  that  shall  be  permanently  us  - 
ful  to  themselves  and  the  nation?  Is  it  wrong  to  encourage 
industry  by  removing  the  impediments  that  lie  in  its  way 
to  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  education  of 
rising  generations?  No,  sir;  morali^  is  not  to  suffer  in 
this  cause,  unless,  indeed,  the  virtue  of  this  people  is  only 
to  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance. 
And  how  is  liberty  to  be  In  danger  from  this  system?  Phi- 
losophers may  admire  liberty  for  its  own  sakei  but  that 
liberty  which  the  mass  of  mankind  understand,  the  fi'ee  in- 
stitutions which  they  love,  and  would  die  to  defend,  must, 
with  its  other  blessings,  afford  the  security  of  equal  laws, 
and  the  full  participations  of  equal  benefits. 

Aeain:  It  is  siud  that  any  improvement  at  one  place  will 
produce  dissatisfaction  at  others,  because  that  or  some- 
thing else  is  not  done  there.  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  dUssatis- 
faction  will  be  much  deeper,  and  more  universal,  if  they 
are  not  done  somewhere.  It  is  no  objection  to  this,  or 
any  other  course  of  profitable  legislation,  that  every  thing 
cannot  be  done  at  once;  nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  not  doing 
all  We  can,  and  doing  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  These,  with 
the  whole  class  of  forced  objections  to  which  they  be- 
long, should  rather  stimulate  to  exertion  and  uniformity 
in  our  progress  to  ultimate  success. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  no  new  experi- 
ment. It  commenced  a  few  years  afler  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  has  been  gaining  g^und  ever  since. 
But  its  principles,  as  now  maintained  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  were  not  firmly  settled  till  the  eighteenth 
Congress.  Then  (without  going  fiuther  from  homc^  the 
Representatives  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  found 
acting  together  with  eaual  unanimity  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  support  or  this  great  measure.  And  what- 
ever Kentucky  may  have  expected  from  it,  a  little  help  at 
the  Louisville  canal  is  all  the  immediate  advantage  she  has 
yet  achieved.  As  for  Tennessee,  tliese  dispensing  showers 
have  all  passed  her  by.  The  first  dew  has  not  yet  re- 
freshed her  fields.  But  our  time  has  now  come,  and  it  be* 
hooves  us  to  be  consistent  with  ourselves, 'true  to  our  own 
principles,  and  alive  to  the  prosperity  of  our  countryi 
and  not  ours  only,  but  every  other  where  the  hand  of  im- 
provement should  be  laid.  That  country  and  this  cause 
deserve  higher  efforts  than  I  can  exert;  yet,  whatever  on 
my  part  can  be  supplied  by  devotion  and  perseverance, 
shall  be  continued,  regardless  of  intervening  obstacles,  as 
long  as  there  is  hope  of  success. 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 
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TnuRsoAT,  Mabgu  25,  1830. 

l*hc  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  tl)e  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  SWIFT  on  the  18th  instant— the  question 
being  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DRAYTON. 

The  said  resolution,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W1CKL.IFFE, 
and  by  consent  of  Mr.  SWIFT,  was  modified  so  as  to  read 
as  foUovrs: 

lUioked,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  requested  to 
cause  the  necessary  survey  to  be  made  on  or  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  Canada  line,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  expediency  of  erecting  a  forl^cation  for  the 
defence  of  that  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  report 
a  plan  and  estimate  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  the  re- 
solution as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

PAY  OF  MEMBERS. 

Tlie  following  resolution,  laid  on  the  table  some  days 
unce  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  was  taken  up: 

"  Beiohedf  That  tlie  Committee  on  Relrenclmient  be 
instructed  to  report  a  bill  providing  that  whenever  the 
first  itesaon  of  Congress  shall  continue  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  tlie  nay  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per  day  from  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  twenty  days; 
and  that  whenever  tlie  second  session  of  Congress  shall 
continue  for  a  longer  period  than  ninety  days,  the  pajr  of 
the  members  shallbc  reduced  to  two  dollars  per  day  from 
and  after  the  termination  of  said  ninety  days." 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  that  tlie  resolution  spoke  its  own 
importance,  and  superseded  the  necessity  of  »ny  argu- 
ments in  its  support.  He  would,  however,  say  one  or  two 
words  on  tlie  subject.  The  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
while  it  would  not  impair  the  legislative  efficiency  of  the 
House,  would  save  at  least  one  montli  of  the  time  now 
consumed  by  Conn'ess  at  every  long  session.  He  had 
made  an  estimate  of  the  saving  which  this  would  produce, 
and  liad  ascertained  that  it  would  save  the  sum  or  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  each  year  of  its  opei*ation;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  public  business  would  be  well  done.  Uc  had 
made  another  estimate — ^tliat  if  Congress  sat  five  months,  the 
average  pay  of  the  members  would  be  seven  dollars  a  day; 
this  was  an  adequate  compensation;  but,  if  the  membei'S 
chose  to  attend  assiduously  to  the  public  business,  aiid 
complete  it  within  the  time  prescribed,  tliey  would  still 
receive  eight  dollars.  The  effect  of  this  resolution,  he 
was  confident,  would  be  to  increase  attention  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  business,  without  dimiiiisliing  the  pay 
while  here.  It  was  universally  agi*ced  [said  Mr.  McD.] 
that  the  "compensation  law"  contained  at  least  one  wise 
principle — ^that  of  a  salary  compensation  instead  of  a  per 
diem  one.  The  only  objection  urged  against  it,  and  the 
cause  of  its  unpopuhu'ity,  was,  that  it  was  enacted  by 
those  who  were  to  receive  its  benefit.  He,  however,  dif- 
fered from  the  general  opinion  on  the  advantage  of  the 
salary  principle.  He  thought  it  would  operate  as  too 
powerful  a  stimulus  on  members  to  get  through  the  public 
business,  and  that  it  would  be  done  too  hastily.  His  propo- 
sition combined  both  principles,  and  the  advantages  of 
both  without  their  defects.  In  every  view  of  the  subject, 
therefore,  he  conceived  it  would  be  one  of  tlie  most  eficct^ 
ive  measures  of  economy  ever  proposed  by  Congress,  in 
regard  to  itself. 

Mr.  D WIGHT  concurred  most  cordially  in  the  princi- 
ple and  expediency  of  the  proposition.  The  business  of 
Congress  could  be  as  well  done  by  the  first  of  April  as 
the  first  of  June;  and  when  once  the  limit  was  fixed  for 
the  earlier  tlay,  tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  completing 
all  the  business  which  it  was  proper  to  perform.  He  hoped 
the  resolution  would  pass. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  said,  the  object  of  tlic  gentleman 
from  South  Carohna  was  to  hasten  the  busuiess  before  the 
House,  and  that  he  would  most  cheerfully  unite  with  him 


ill  accomplishing  it,  in  this  or  anv  other  mode.     Hut  he 
would  suggest  to  tlie  gentleman  wiietlR-r  his  obji^ct  would 
not  be  more  certainly  attained  by  accepting  a  niodificatioo 
that  he  would  mention^  Tlic  gentleman  from  Soutii  Caro- 
lina has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  business  of  Con- 
gress may  be  done  in  four  months,  take  one  session  wltli 
another.  Mr.  W.  said,  he  thouglit  if  members  would  fiutii- 
fully  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  that  it  might  be 
done  in  three  months.     We  have  heard  much  said  of  or- 
ganizing a  business  party  in  this  House,  and  gentlemen 
have  patriotically  tendered  tlieir  services  as  privates;  but 
there  appears  to  exist  a  great  reluctance  against  ofiiceriK^ 
the  corps.     He  said  he  was  one  who  was  disposed  to  ptit 
the  party  under  complete  organization.     And  he  would 
propose  that  forty-five  members  enter  into  a  solemn  sti- 
pulation tliat  they  will  sustain  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nayc 
whenever  a  motion  shall  be  made  to  adjourn  before  four 
o'clock.     He  would  have  this  corps  persevere  in  keeping 
tlie  House  in  sesaon;  and  if  one  should  prove  treacheru;^ 
and  desert,  he  would  have  him  tried  and  sftot.     Not- 
witlistandiitg  what  we  have  heard  said  about  a  business  , 
party,  it  was  no  longer  than  last  Saturday  that  a  luotion 
was  made  to  adjourn  at  about  i\\  o  o'clock,  and,  on  a  ilo 
tion  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays,  only  thirteen  were  foutid 
to  sustain  the  call,  when  it  was  known  to  gentlemen  tlut 
there  was  public  business  of  gjeat  importance  to  bi^  acttd 
on,  and  it  was  also  known  that  there  are  claimants  licre, 
who  will  be  inevitably  ruined  unless  bills  for  tlieir  rcliet' 
pass.     We  have  been  in  session  one  hundred  and  nine 
days,  during  which  time  the  House  has  met  oidy  sevent)- 
nine  days.     We  have  enacted  tlilrty-four  laws,  where  tl>c 
bilb  originated  in  the  House,  and  five  where  tliey   orip* 
natcd  in  the  Senate;  sixty-one  bills  are  before  the  Si-uu'c 
that  have  passed  the  House,  and  fifty-four  arc  before  ihe 
House  that  have  passed  the  Senate.     The  whole  ntimbir 
of  bills  reported  to  the  House  is  three  hundred  and  seven* 
tv-iiinc,  and  the  number  of  resolutions  adopted  is  four  huo- 
drcd  and  eighty;  and  this  mass  of  business  is  to  be  lci\  un- 
acted on,  or  so  hastened  through,  that  ver}'  few  nit^mbcrs 
will  know  what  provisions  the  bills  contain.     The  coi-rc<.i 
mode  of  legislating  is  to  commence  the  session  witli  a  de- 
termination to  attend  to  business — to  prolong  the  daily  ^t'>r 
sion  of  the  House,  and  not  adjourn  fiom  Friday  to  Mon- 
day.    The  excuse  offered  by  gentlemen  for  adjouriiint: 
has  been  that  they  have  business  at  the  departments.     Mr. 
W.  said  he  came  fi'om  a  section  of  tlie  country  where  some 
claims  remained  unsettled,  and  that  he  found  he  could 
genei-ally  transact  the  business  confided  to  him  better  hy 
writing  than  by  a  personal  attendance.     The   business  of 
the  departments  was  interrupted  by  the  calling  of  il^c 
members,  and  the  officers,  he  did  not  believe,  had  any  de- 
sire to  see  them.     It  W!is  very  I'are  that  an  answer  could 
be  given  at  once,  and  it  w;is  generally  transmitted  through 
the  post  office.     He  said  he  considered  tlie  excuse  for  ad- 
iourning  over  as  groundless,  and  that  the  time  was  spent 
in  amusement.     The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  i'mn 
South  Carolina  will  punish  the  industrious  with  tlie  uegK- 
gent  and  inattentive.     He  was  one  who  believed^  witli  tlic 
nourishing  condition  of  the  treasury,  that  eight  dollars  a 
day  was  not  too  much  for  a  member  to  receive  for  his  bci- 
vices,  if  his  time  was  faithfully  bestowed  on  tlie  buslnrfezi 
of  the  House.     He  kjiew  there  were  members  who  de- 
voted day  and  night  to  mature  business,  and  to  attend  to  it 
in  its  progress  through  the  House.     He  was  unwilling  th»i 
these  8lu>uld  be  curtailed  in  their  daily  allowance  becjuLse 
others  were  remiss  in  their  duties.     The  modification  he 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  is  this:  that  no  ucinber 
who  is  not  in  attendance  on  the  House  when  it  is  called  lu 
order  in  the  morning,  or  who  shall  not  be  absent  during* 
the  calling  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  without  rendering  asatl>- 
factor}'  excuse  for  his  absence,  shall  be  entitled  to />€r  </««.>« 
pay  for  that  day.     Gentlemen  need  not  apprehend  th;xt 
tliere  is  any  thing  humiliating  in  rendering  an  excuse   tu 
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the  Speaker,  if  they  are  detained  from  the  House  by  busi- 
ness that  could  net  be  dispensed  with;  much  less  is  there 
any  things  objectionable  to  the  most  delicate  sensibility  in 
making  Ruch  excuse,  if  the  detention  arises  from  sickness 
He  would  go  furtlier:  he  would  have  a  liiit  of  the  absentees 
published  in  the  papers  that  published  the  laws,  so  that 
the  constituents  of  any  member  might  know  how  he  spent 
his  time  here.  If  the  people  were  apprised  of  our  neg- 
lect of  duty,  they  would  correct  the  evil.  The  object  of 
having  tlie  House  comnosed  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
mcQibers,  is  to  unite  the  intelligence  of  that  number  on 
tveiy  proposition  that  is  acted  on;  but  whoever  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  the  list  of  yeas  and  nays,  will  find 
that  in  most  cases,  unless  it  be  on  a  political  or  on  some 
great  national  question,  we  rarely  have  more  than  a 
bare  majority  for  doing  business.  He  would  throw  the 
responsibility  on  every  member,  and  ensure  his  constant 
attendance.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  unite  in  any  mea- 
sure that  wotdd  despatch  the  bumness;  but  he  feared  the 
present  resolution  would  not  accomplish  that  object — that 
we  should  waste  the  time  of  the  session  until  we  came  to 
the  allowance  of  two  dollars  a  day,  and  then  that  we 
should  leave  the  business  undone;  and  for  that  reason  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  modification  suggested  would 
be  accepted  by  tlie  mover  of  the  resolution. 

)Ir.  TUCKEHsaid,  it  had  been  his  object  to  fix  the  day 
of  adjournment.  He  was  gi*atified  with  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  his  colleague.  Tne  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  he 
believed  the  business  of  the  House  could  be  done  in  three 
months.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  gentleman  vote  for  the 
proposition,  and  introduce  his  own  plan  afterwards? 

Mr.  GOODENOW  made  some  rennarks,  which  he  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  previous  question-^yeas,  42.  So 
the  bill  a-as  not  seconded. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  said,  tliat,  Vrom  his  experience  here, 
and  after  much  reflection  upon  the  subject,  his  mind  had 
betn  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  some  such  principle 
^  tlte  oiie  proposed  in  the  resolution  was  necessary  to  be 
sdopted  by  Congress  to- enable  us  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
teresls  of  the  nation  with  which  we  are  charged.  When 
{said  Mr.  A.]  1  first  had  the' honor  of  a  seat  here,  T  was  of 
an  opinion  that  the  compensation  allowed  was  but  a  rea- 
sonable payr  considering  the  extravagance  at  that  day, 
and  the  depreciation  of  money.  But  the  case  is  now  dif- 
ferent; the  value  of  money  has  appreciated,  and  eveiy 
thing  become  proportionably  cheaper;  and  I  believe  the 
only  corrective  against  the  abuse  of  the  time  of  Congress 
ami  miscliicvous  legislation  of  winch  the  people  have  so 
much  right  to  complain,  will  be  found  in  the  remedy  pro- 
posed,  which  carries  along  its  own  limitation  as  to  the  pe- 
riod of  our  sessions.  What  [said  Mr.  A.]  has  been  the 
fact  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  history  of  our  proceed- 
ing;s,  and  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  dis- 
continuance? Why,  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  the 
iirst  session  of  Congress,  sufficient  for  all  the  necessary 
purposes  of  legislation^  liave  been  usually  consumed  in  idle 
and  unprofitable  debate,  connected  with  one*s  own  per- 
sona) aggnndizement,  or  in  projecting  schemes  for  party 
or  political  purposes,  little  calculated  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest  We  find,  during  the  late  war,  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  was  concerned  in  conducting  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  amidst  the  most  violent  opposition. 
Congress  rarely  ever  sat  the  first  session  beyond  what  is 
now  the  usual  period  of  the  termination  of  our  labors. 
yft  are  necessarily  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  and  see 
if  there  exists  a  necessity  for  it  or  no.  I  can  perceive  but 
two,  and  two  only,  neither  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
longer  jusrtify  a  continuance  of  tlie  pructice. 

The  attention  of  Congress  having  been  withdrawn  from 
the  theatre  of  war,  it  was  thrown  upon  the  domestic  con- 
cerns and  relations  of  the  coimtry,  witli  many  of  which  it 
Ittd  nothing  to  do;  and  hence  have  sprung  up  all  the  unhap- 
py differences,  local  divisions,  and  calamitiea,  witti  which 


we  are  surrounded,  that  have  goaded  on  the  people  to  a 
state  of  desperation.  This  Government,  from  having  been 
confined  to  our  external  relations  chiefiy,  and  a  few  inter- 
nal regulations,  has  undertaken  to  regulate  the  whole  la- 
bor and  industry  of  the  country,  and  thereby  drawn  with- 
in its  vortex  a  sum  of  legislative  powers  properly  belong* 
ing  to  State  jurisdiction. 

The  great  evil  of  this  Government,  as  of  every  other, 
and  of  which  the  people  are  convinced  more  and  more 
every  day,  having  experienced  it  in  a  greater  degree,  pro- 
bably, than  any  nation  under  the  sun,  is  the  immense  mass 
of  legislation  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  Besides  four 
and  twenty  State  Governments,  acting  directly  upon  them 
once  a  year,  they  have  an  annual  Federal  Legislature, 
with  all  its  ramifications  and  corruptions,  preymg  upon 
them  with  a  cormorant's  appetite,  to  a  degree  beyond  hu- 
man endurance.  While  I  Mimit  in  theory  it  is  jierhaps 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  when  confined  within  ita 
proper  limits,  in  practice,  I  am  not  sure,  without  reform, 
it  will  prove  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  tlic 
ingenuity  of  man  could  have  devised.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter, whether  the  people  are  taxed  in  a  republic  or  a  des- 
potism? It  is  all  the  same  to  them:  and  it  seems  that  in- 
justice, violence,  and  rapine  can  be  as  well  exercised  in 
the  one  as  the  other.  Nay,  more  securely,  because  it 
works  by  stealth  under  a  fiuse  denomination.  Now,  sir, 
as  1  have  no  well  grounded  hope  of  an  amendment  in  their 
condition — as  I  peroeive  the  same  legislative  course  which 
has  been  pursued  for  several  years  past,  is  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued— ^the  same  system  of  taxation  and  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  nation  to  be  kept  up  as  hereto- 
fore, I  must  look  mit  for  the  best  protection  for  them  that 
I  can,  agunst  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  own  worst  ene- 
my— too  much  legisktion.  And  this,  I  think,  will  be  found 
in  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  the  members.  I  know  it  to 
be  a  delicate  subject,  which  touches  the  nervous  sensibili- 
ty of  every  one.  But  if  we  are  in  earnest  in  the  professions 
that  were  given  to  the  people  at  the  coming  da^  of  a  re- 
form in  the  abuses  and  extravagance  of  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  which  they  have  so  much  right  to  expect  at 
our  hands,  let  us  go  into  the  good  work,  and  show  a  devo- 
tion worthy  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engag^.  After 
the  example  set  us  by  the  Executive  head  of  this  nation, 
who  has  fpone  forward  with  a  firmness  and  deciaion  that 
bespeak  his  character,  holding  this  language  on  his  eleva- 
tion, that  « the  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment 
inscribes  on  the  list  of  E^^ecutive  duties,  in  characters  too 
legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform;"  relying  up- 
on our  co-operation,  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  us,  were  we  to  halt  and  hesitate  in  so  eventful 
a  crisis.  What  has  been  d.')ne  in  this  respect  afler  the  la- 
borious and  faithful  investigation  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
trenchment the  last  session,  and  the  parting  voice  of  the 
able  chairman  who  committed  to  his  successors  the  charge, 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  prosecuted  to  a  successful 
issue  for  tiie  benefit  of  the  people?  Nothing  but  the  ^s- 
continuance  of  the  draughtsman  of  this  House,  while  the 
other  measures  rest  silently  on  your  table,  or  sleep  the  sleep 
of  deaUi  within  the  bosom  of  the  committee  itself.  This  » 
one  of  the  mea.^ure8  they  recommended  to  our  attention. 

I  take  it,  sir,  there  are  two  principles  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  must  always  enter  into  the  chwacter 
of  every  legislative  body.  The  one  of  interest,  the  other 
of  honor.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  attain  the  latter, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  the  best  and  safest  for  the  countiy. 
But  as  it  is  considered  with  us  that  the  "  laborer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire,"  and  it  is  not  expected  that  any  person 
can  serve  here  without  a  reasonable  compensation,  the 
great  object,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  to  produce  the 
happy  combination  of  the  two,  in  such  manner,  tiiat  wliile 
the  one  offers  a  sufficient  inducement  for  talents  and  vir- 
tue, the  other  destroys  the  temptation.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  accompUshed  by  die  proposition  now  before  us. 
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Moderate  salaries  are  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  institutions;  and  in  proportion  as  the  ralue 
of  our  own  pay  is  enhanced,  does  it  regulate  every  thing 
else  connected  with  the  operations  of  Government.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  no  faith  in  any  improvement  being  made 
in  other  respects,  until  we  direct  our  attention  here.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  will  be  proper  to  follow  up  this  example  in 
regard  to  all  the  other  officers  of  Government,  as  propos- 
ed by  a  resolution  now  on  your  table;  because  these,  in 
some  respects,  depend  upon  entirely  distinct  principles. 
If  they  are  fiuthful  and  vigilant  in  their  respective  places, 
it  is  but  right  that  they  vhonld  receive  a  just  and  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services. 

But  the  nation  expects,  and  has  a  right  to  demand,  some- 
thing at  our  liand.^  in  relation  to  those  great  and  import- 
ant expenditures  which  have  been  so  wastefuUy  and  extra- 
vagantly lavished  away;  and  there  seems  no  likelihood,  at 
present,  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect. 

As  the  hope  is  a  vain  one  which  I  entertain  of  any  thing 
like  a  recurrence  to  the  origfinal  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  only  safety  and  securi^  for  the  people,  that  I 
can  see,  will  be  in  the  economical  administration  of  affairs 
in  every  department  thereof.  And  I  rather  think  this  will 
at  last  be  round  the  only  distinction  between  a  republt* 
can  and  monarchical  form  of  Government.  Whether  even 
this  shall  be  accomplished,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  .  From 
the  disposition  that  has  been  manifested,  the  progress  of 
measures  before  this  House,  and  tlie  character  of  some 
Uiat  have  passed  from  before  us,  we  are  met  with  despair 
even  here;  in  what,  then,  I  ask,  have  the  times  differed 
from  those  that  have  gone  by?  and  how  can  we  stand  jus- 
tified before  the  people,  who  were  led  to  expect  import- 
ant and  radical  changes^  I  say  nothing  of  the  head  of  this 
administration,  from  whom  we  have  the  assurance  that,  as 
far  as  depends  upon  him,  he  will  not  be  behind  us  in  the 

great  work  of  reform.  The  defect  is  here,  and  he  can  do 
ut  little  without  our  aid.  It  is^  I  conscientiously  believe, 
sir,  in  the  pay  of  the  members,  offering  an  inducement  to 
continue  here  longer  than  is  necessary  fbr  the  transaction 
of  the  real  business  of  the  nation,  doing,  as  they  always 
must,  misdiief,  when  good  is  unattainable.  1  am,  there- 
fore, for  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  making  a  seat 
become  here  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather  the  post  of  honor 
than  of  profit.  I,  therefore,  shall  give  my  cordial  support 
to  the  proposition  now  before  the  House,  with  a  hope  that 
it  may  be  referred  and  acted  upon. 

Mr.  COULTER  then  rose,  but  the  SPEAKER  having 
announced  that  the  hour  had  elapsed,  the  discussion  was 
arrested. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  HEMPHILL,  the  Hoitse  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  Mr.  Hat^es  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  tlie 
consideration  of  the  bill  **  to  construct  a  national  road 
from  Buffalo,  by  Wasliing^on  city,  to  New  Orleans." 

Mr.  CARSON  said,  the  supporters  of  this  bill  urged 
the  importance  of  its  passage  upon  four  general  consider- 
ations, to  wit:  Commercisj,  Political,  Military,  and  the 
Transportation  of  tlW  Mail. 

The  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  act  upon  this 
and  similar  subjects,  have  been  assumed  and  maintauned 
by  the  supporters  of  the  bill.^  Upon  all  subjects  of  this 
kind,  [saia  Mr.  C]  involving  constitutional  questions, 
which  have  been  discussed  since  I  occupied  a  seat  in  this 
House,  1  have  studiously  avoided  entering  into  the  de- 
hates  upon  them.  I  have  done  so,  for  the  very  plain  rea- 
son that  my  vocation  is  that  of  a  farmer;  and  well  know- 
ing that  it  required  professional  science  and  deep  re- 
Kearch  tu  ehicidate  and  g^ve  satisfaction  upon  those  criti- 
cal points  upon  whidi  men  of  en^inence,  patriotism,  and 
distinction  differ.    Under  these  circumstances,  I  may  well 


Bdent  of  my  own  opinion  upon  constitutional  questions, 
to  trouble  the  House  with  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  Yet,  as  I  am  the  representative  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  most  excellent  community,  and  as  I  have  to  act 
under  the  obligations  of  an  oath  "  to  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States" — ^that  charter  under  the 
guaranties  of  which  we  can  alone  act  here — ^it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  look  into  that  charter,  and  well  examine 
the  powers  which  it  extends  to  us,  and  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  my  own  views,  however  crude?  for,  sir,  on  aB 
questions  in  which  conscience  is  involved,  the  decision 
must  be  made  by  that  tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal;  and  l>owever  rreat  our  respect  and  deference  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  in  casesof  this  kind,  wearethroiro 
back  upon  ourselves,  and  must  alone  depend  upon  our 
own  views  of  right  or  wrong. 

But,  whatever  my  views  may  be  of  the  constitutioml 
powers  of  Congress,  or  however  adverse  to  bills  of  this 
kind,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  wholly  useless  to  urge  them 
here;  and  if  I  should  not  be  suspected  of  an  attempt  tt 
rhetorical  flourish,  I  would  say,  that  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  dissolve  those  marble  columns  which  support 
the  canopy  of  this  hall,  by  blowing  upon  them  the  breath 
of  your  nostrils,  as  to  convince,  by  force  of  argument  or 
powtfrs  of  eloquence,  those  who  have  made  up  their  opi- 
nions, or  who,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  will  not 
be  convinced. 

Yes,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle?  for  all  the  experience 
which  I  have  had  upon  this  floor  but  strengthens  me  in 
the  conviction,  that  if  ever  constitutional  arguments  are 
argued  with  effect,  it  will  be  in  other  halls — not  this.  But 
do  not  infer  any  thing  like  a  spirit  of  disunion  in  me,  from 
this  remark — far  from  it.  I  look  upon  that  as  the  last  re- 
sort, resulting  from  insufferable  oppression,  which  a  mi- 
nority may  be  forced  or  driven  to,  when  it  would  cease 
to  be  patriotism  to  submit.  But,  should  that  ever  arrive, 
(which  may  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  avert!)  may  we  set 
justly  fear  that  the  world  may  then  bid  a  long  farewell  ts 
all  republics,  and  to  the  rights  of  man  ? 

But,  whilst  I  disclaim  any  thing  like  a  dbpoation  to  dis- 
union in  the  remark,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  say  that  it 
partakes  something^  of 'the  nullifying  doctrines,  which, 
while  they  are  more  pacific  in  their  nature,  will  be  found 
to  be,  in  my  opinion,  as  effectual  in  their  results.  Upon 
a  more  proper  occasion,  I  may  give  my  views  fully  upon 
this  subject  of  <*  nullification,"  as  it  has  been  denominated 
in  the  otlier  branch  of  this  Legislature.  But,  as  I  am 
somewhat  the  creature  of  impulses,  1  shall  be  governed, 
in  this  particular,  by  subsequent  feeling  and  reflection. 

My  design  is  to  speak  of  the  expediency,  or  rather  in- 
expediency, of  this  measure?  not  that  I  can  add  any  th'mj 
to  the  powerfiil  argument  of  the  justly  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  [Mr.  P.  P.  B^RDOua]  for  the 
grounds  which  he  took  were  so  fully  and  ably  occupied, 
tiiat  he  has  lefl  little  to  be  said  by  others.  1  shall,  how- 
ever,  take  the  same  side  of  tiie  Question;  not  tiiat  I  shall 
be  able  to  shed  a  new  ray  of  light  upon  the  subject,  but 
for  the  reason  tiiat  the  bird  of  more  humble  flight  may 
sometimes  see  what  tiie  eagle  overlooks. 

The  supporters  of  tiiis  bill  do  not  claim  the  power  un- 
der which  they  act,  as  expressly  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution, but  as  an  incidental  power;  or,  in  other  words,  m 
a  mean  necessary  €0  caiTy  into  effect  some  of  the  express- 
ed powers.  . 

Admitting  this  position  to  be  correct,  and  which  1  do 
to  a  certain  but  limited  extent,  the  question  then  naturally 
arises,  does  the  exigency  of  the  country  demand  at  our 
hands  the  exercise  of  those  incidental  powers,  dr  the  \sac 
of  those  means,  to  eflect  any  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  those  powers  expressly  delegated?  And  if  so,  another 
question  will  also  arise:  Will  this  road  meet  those  exi- 
gencies, and  effect  the  object?  To  both  of  these  propo- 
bc  permitted  to  be,  if  not  without  hope,  at  least  too  dif-  ntions,  I  answer  in  the  negative  most  positively^.      There 
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IS  no  neccttity  which  demands  at  oiv  hands  the  appKca- 
cation  of  the  public  funds  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  Nei- 
ther the  "  common  defence,"  nor  the  "  general  welfiire," 
demands  it  And  if  the  security  of  either  of  the  points, 
to  which  this  road  is  contemplated  to  be  constructed,  did 
demand  the  exercise  of  tliose  powers,  and  the  application 
of  our  treasure,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  sir, 
if  this  road,  a  mere  paltry  earthen  way,  would  afford  the 
sewirity  demred? 

But,  four  gpeneral  eonsiderations  have  been  urged  in 
support  of  the  bill,  and  they  may  truly  be  said  to  be  most 
pliant  considerations;  for  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  subjects  of  mtemal  improvement,  requiring  the  public 
lands  or  the  publio  money. 

It  shall  be  my  object  to  show  that  not  one  of  those 
considerations  requires  that  this  road  should  be  made.  I 
shall  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  I  find  them  in 
the  report  of  the  en^neers  made  to  tjiis  House  at  the 
first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress.  And  the  fii-st 
in  order  is  its  commercial  advantage. 

It  has  been  gravely  maintained  that  this  road  is  all  im- 
portant as  a  line  of  intercommunication  between  distant 
points  for  the  fiicilities  of  commercial  intercourse,  and 
the  transportation  of  pnxluce  and  merchandise.  Now, 
sir,  admitting  the  constitutionality  and  the  propriety  of 
making  roads  for  commercial  purposes,  is  tliere  any  one 
who  seriously  believes  that  this,  or  any  other  road,  can 
possibly  be  brought  to  compete,  successfully,  with  the 
miflfbty  father  of  rivers,  and  its  tributary  streams?  What, 
sir!  change  the  channel  of  produce  from  the  finest  rivers 
in  the  world,  with  the  powerful  agency  of  steam,  propel- 
ling*  boats  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours^ 
with  a  mere  "  earthen"  road!  When  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri shall  turn  her  current  back  upon  her  source,  and 
force  a  passage  through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  empty 
her  vast  tribute  of  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Ohio  shall  be  brought  through  the  tunnel  proposed 
to  be  cut  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Maacsa] 
and  pour  her  waters  into  the  Chesapeake,  then,  and  not 
till  tlien,  let  the  gentleman  propose  tlie  construction  of 
roads  through  that  region  of  country  for  commercial 
purposes. 

But  what  kind  of  road  have  we  proposed  to  us  by  this 
bill  ?  **  An  earthen  road,"  sir.  Yes,  sir,  a  miserable,  pal- 
try, cartlien  road.  The  honorable  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee have  not  only  fallen  far  in  the  rear  of  the  march 
of  science  and  tiie  arts  in  road  making,  but  they  have 
gone  entirely  back  to  olden  times.  Earthen  roadi  were 
the  first  system  of  intercommunication  known  to  man. 
They  were  superseded  by  turnpikes,  as  they  are  called, 
which  consisted  in  the  application  of  stone,  gravel,  and 
other  materials,  which  improved  the  foundation,  and  made 
it  capable  of  bearing  greater  weight.  Mr.  McAdam  has 
improved  upon  those  roads,  by  a  peculiar  and  regular 
method  of  preparing  and  applying  the  stone;  and  from 
his  celebrity  in  his  improvements,  has  arisen  the  name  of 
Mc  Adamized  roads. 

But,  above  all,  is  that  highest  effort  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, in  perfecting  a  system  of  road  intercommunication, 
which,  for  ease,  safety,  and  expedition,  challenges  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

ThJit  system  which  has  outstripped  canals,  and  rtuned 
their  stocks  in  England;  and  that  system  which  will  su- 
persede canals  here,  as  well  as  all  other  systems  of  the 
kind,  which  have  been  devised  by  human  ingenuity — ^yes, 
sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Maacsa] 
must  hear  the  appsJling,  the  heart-rending  fact,  that  tliis 
mighty  monument,  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,)  which, 
for  years,  he  has  been  laboring  with  a  zeal  and  exertion  to 
erect  to  his  memory,  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  fondly 
hoped  would  transmit  his  name  down  to  the  latest  posteri- 
tr,  must  fiill.  and  must  give  place  to  the  superior  improve- 
ment  of  railroads.      I  coula  sympaUiise  With  that  gentle- 


man, if  I  did  not  believe  that  a  remedy  ia  within  his  reach; 
that  is,  to  g^ve  up  his  exploded  canal  system,  and  embrace 
the  railroad  pkn;  and  a  most  happy  opportunity  now 
awaits  him.  Let  him  unite  the  interest  of  the  company 
over  which  he  now  presides,  with  that  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and,  by  a  unity  of  action 
and  community  of  feeling,  ^cy  will  find  their  interests 
mutually  advanced,  ami  we  most  happy  results  growing 
out  of  the  arrangement.  1  hope  I  shaU  be  pardoned  for 
this  digression.  But  let  me  ask  the  honorable  chairman 
who  introduced  this  bill,  [Mr.  Hxxphill]  how  he  can  re- 
concile it  to  his  vast  notions  of  grand  ana  magnificent  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  the  resources  and  capacity  of 
this  Government  to  prosecute  them,  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, as  he  set  forth  in  his  speech?  But  what  is  more,  how 
can  he  reconcile  it  to  himself,  to  fall  so  far  behind  the 
advance  of  the  age  in  improvements,  as  to  propose  an 
**  earthen"  road  as  a  means  to  facilitate  commerce,  and 
promote  the  *'  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare?" 
Now,  if  the  gentleman  had  proposed  a  plan  for  the  con- 
structiun  of  a  railroad,  on  some  plan  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  and  resources  of  this  nation,  there  would 
have  been  some  plausibility  in  his  arguments.  But,  upon 
what  have  we  heard  his  beautiful  theories  and  high  wrought 
ficures  exhausted?  Why,  upon  an  earthen  road — ^a  road 
of  mud,  liable  to  be  washed  by  every  shower,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  and  casualties  incident  to  every 
season. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  ask 
leave  to  read  a  brief  passage  from  the  report  of  the  en- 
gineers; we  shall  then  be  aWe  to  judge  or  their  views  as 
to  the  commercial  importance  of  tnis  road. 

I  read  from  the  report  of  the  engpneers,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  9th  volume  of  Executive  papers,  session  of 
1825-1836,  document  156,  page  22.  *«  In  relation  to  Ex- 
ternal commerce,"  say  the  engineers,  "  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  road  from  Washington  city  to  New  Orleans  will  not 
aflTord,  as  to  transportation,  advantages  of  natiqna]  import- 
ance; for  the  roan  will  cross  generally  all  the  main  water- 
courses perpendicular  to  the  coast;  and  in  the  directions 
and  by  means  of  which  all  the  transportotions  are  effective 
which  relate  to  operations  of  external  commerce." 

*•  However,  we  have  remarked  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  report,  that  the  main  watercourses  were  crossed  by 
the  eastern  route  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  by 
the  middle  route  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation,  therefore 
a  road  in  the  direction  of  either  will  accommodate  the  dis- 
tricts tiirough  which  it  passes,  for  the  transportation  of 
then*  products  to  the  navigable  streams.  Under  this  local 
(mark  the  words,  genUemen,  local,  not  general^  point  of 
view,  the  external  commerce  will  become  benented  to  a 
certain  extent,"  8ic. 

Thus  we  sec  that,  in  the  view  of  the  enjfineers,  this  road 
would  not  ensure  benefits  g^eneral  in  their  character,  but 
such  as  are  merely  local;  and  even  that^  no  further  than  to 
afibrd  districts  through  which  it  may  pass  the  advantage 
of  ti-ansporting  their  produce  to  the  navigable  streams. 

This  being  the  case,  is  there  any  one  who  will  press  the 
application  of  the  national  treasure  (which  should  never 
be  disbursed  only  with  a  view  to  national  objects,  wherein 
all  the  parts  are  equally  benefited)  to  purposes  local  in 
their  character,  and  that  to  a  limited  extent?  It  would  be 
mergfing  the  "general  welfare"  into  local  welfare,  and, 
against  all  principle,  the  greater  into  the  lesser. 

Next  in  order  are  "  political  considerations. "    I  shall  be 
brief  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  there  is  only  one 
prominent  consideration,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  which 
i  can  be  urged,  which  is,  that  roads  and  canals  will  operate 
'  as  bonds  of  union,  and  more  strongly  cement  us  together, 
,  and  prevent  a  falling  ofl^  of  the  parts.     Without  stopping 
;to  controvert  the  correctness  ot  the  position,  it  certainly 
presupposes  one  of  two  things:  eitiier  that  there  is  a  dis- 
position in  the  States  to  fly  otT  from  tite  centre,  or  a  re- 
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puUive  action  at  the  centre  to  throw  them  ofi\  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  these  additional  bonds  of  union. 

Nothing^,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
former;  would  to  God  I  could  say  so  much  for  the  latter? 
If  ever  the  calamities  of  disunion  should  be  experienced 
by  this  nation,  the  causes,  proximate  and  remote,  will  be 
traced  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  mismanagement  of  tliis  central  machineiy,  so  beau- 
tiful in  its  conception,  and  so  perfect  in  its  structure,  and 
which  worked  so  harmoniously  whilst  kept  within  tlie  le- 
gitimate sphere  prescribed  by  those  rules  expressly  laid 
down  fur  the  government  of  its  action,  will  alone  produce 
those  fatal  consequences.  By  overleaping  here  ue  con- 
stitutional boundaries  so  clearly  defined,  by  throwing  the 
whole  ipachinery  out  of  gear,  and  giving  a  looseness  to 
oiu"  operations,  propelled  on  by  the  force  of  combined  in- 
terests, composins^  a  majority,  agunst  a  minority,  the  latter 
will  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  under  the  old  relation 
in  which  the  States  stood  to  each  other;  that  of  separate, 
distinct,  and  independent  sovereignty.  The  States  them- 
selves will  cling  to  the  Union  whilst  there  is  a  hope  left  to 
rest  on;  the  oppression's  of  this  Federal  Government  can 
alone  drive  them  off. 

Perhaps  if  there  were  ever  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Government  which  required  additional  bonds  to  hold  us 
together,  that  crisis  is  now  at  hand.  But  if  this  road  is  to 
be  the  remedy,  the  committee  have  certainly  mistaken  its 
proper  location.  Western  Virginia  and  Extern  Tennes- 
see are  not  about  to  fly  off  from  the  Union,  and  therefore 
do  not  require  tl\iswork;  if  danger  is  to  be  apprehended, 
it  is  from  another  quarter.  The  Soutli  is  tiie  pomt  to  which 
we  should  direct  our  attention.  Certainly  every  political 
consideration  would  direct  us  to  tlie  metropolitan  route. 
We  must  encircle  South  Carolina  with  some  band,  or  she, 
from  repoi-t,  will  be  off  at  a  **  tangent,"  and  that  suddenly. 
But  let  me  seriously  ask  of  every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, what  stronger  bonds  of  union  do  freemen  need,  or  the 
States  require,  than  those  forged  out,  wrought,  and  put 
in  order  by  the  master  workmen  of  the  revolution?  Link 
connecting  link,  forming  a  chain  of  Government  more 
beautiful  in  its  principles,  and  beneficial  in  its  results, 
(whilst  actine  witliin  the  limits  of  the  original  design,)  than 
any  ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  What  was  this 
design?  It  was,  that  all  tlie  parts  should  share  in  equal 
proportion  the  benefits  or  injuries  resulting  from  the  com- 
pact; a  perfect  reciprocity  was  to  be  observed  and  preserv- 
ed. Under  a  strict  observance  of  those  sacred  principles, 
sir,  what  have  we  to  fear?  I  answer  nothing,  eitlier  from 
external  or  internal  causes.  If  fears  are  to  be  entertained, 
they  are  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question;  and  let  me 
here  admonish  gentlemen  who  are  seeking  to  provide  ad- 
ditional bonds  o?  union,  by  cutting  canals  and  constructing 
roads,  to  beware  lest  they  by  their  operations  cat  the  liga- 
ments of  the  constitution  which  now  binds  us  together,  and 
which  forms  the  only  sure  and  certain  ties  by  which  wc  can 
remain  united.  No  political  consideration, 'therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  does  require  the  construction  of  this  road;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  emuicntly  demands  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

'"Military  considerations**  are  the  next  in  order,  and  to 
which  I  shail  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

The  honorable  chairman  [Mr.  Hemphill]  setoutby  tell- 
ing us  that  the  two  points  to  which  this  rqad  is  contem- 
plated to  be  run,  are  dangerously  situated,  and  eminently 
exposed  in  case  of  invasion.  Sec,  and  that  this  is  important 
as  a  military  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  With^reg^ard  to  the  exposed  situation  of 
New  Orleans,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  entirely  with  the  honor- 
able chsurman.  As  to  Buffalo,  I  know  but  very  little  about 
it,  nor  have  I  sought  to  know,  because  I  looked  upon  tliat 
end  of  the  road  as  having  been  tacked  on  by  the  commit- 
tee, mearly  as  a  means  of  buying  up  votes,  and  not  that 
tlie  necessity  of  the  nation  required  the  work.  I  shall 
leave  that  end,  therefore,  in  the  luiiids  of  others. 


So  far  from  New  Orleans  being  in  an  exposed  situation, 
I  do  say,  and  I  say  it  without  the  feai  of  contradiction,  that 
it  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  place  in  the  nation.  ETcry 
pass  leading  from  me  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  tiie  city,  is  weU 
secured  by  the  best  and  most  costly  fortifications.  There 
are  no  less  than  five  forts  (I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken  Id 
the  number^  if  I  am,  tlie  gentleman  from  Ixmisiana  [Mr. 
White]  will  correct  me)  erected  for  the  security  of  th»t 
city  against  maritime  or  other  invasion  from  Uie  Gulf. 
These  forts  are  capable  of  mounting  some  hundred  pieoei 
of  ordnance,  at  least  enougrh  to  sink  any  fleet  that  would 
ever  attempt  a  passage  up  uie  Mississippi  to  the  city.  We 
have  already  expended  near  two  millions  of  dollars  in  de- 
fending the  territory  of  Louisiana  by  permanent  fbrtifici- 
tions,  and  estimates  are  now  before  us  for  a  continuatioo 
of  those  works. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  tliose  expenditures,  po- 
litely furnished  at  my  request  by  a  gentleman  of  the  En- 
gineer Department.  (Mr.  C.  then  read  the  following 
letter:) 

"  To  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Carson, 

House  of  BeprtMntaHvet: 

Dkar  Sir:  The  following  statement  will  show  you  pret- 
ty nearly  the  cost  of  defending  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
by  permanent  fortifications,  viz. 

Fort  Wood,  at  the  Chef  Menteur 

Pass,       ...            -  $411,673  11 

Fort  Pike,  at  the  Rigofcts  Pass,     -  359,393  14 

Fort  Jackson,  Plaquemine  Bend,  624,064  53 

Battery  at  Bayou  Bienvenue,          -  96,447  80 

Tower  at  Bayou  Dupre,     -            -  16,677  41 


Amount  appropriated. 

Add  for  a  fort  on  Gnuid  Terre, 
Barrataria,  estimated  at 

For  a  fort,  in  place  of  Fort  St. 
PhUip,  at  Plaquemine  Bend,  es- 
timated at  -  -  - 


1,508  235  99 
264,517  52 

77,810  79 


$  1,850,584  30" 

The  estimate  for  one  of  those  works,  (Fort  Jackson,) 
for  the  present  year,  is  eighty-five  thousand  dollars.  Thus 
we  see,  sir,  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  beeo 
directed  to  the  defence  and  protection  of  that  point,  and 
that  the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  honorable  chairman  who  in- 
troduced this  biQ,  with  regard  to  the  <<  exposed  situation" 
of  that  city,  does  not  exist.  Now,  as  regards  the  necessity 
of  this  road  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions 
of  war,  I  here  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nouncing, although  in  contradiction  to  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  who  introduced  the  bill,  [Mr.  Hkjipui  li,]  thit 
no  such  necessity  exists;  and  I  further  say,  that  it  wouM 
not  only  be  idle,  but  the  extreme  of  folly,  to  expend  loo- 
ney  upon  this  road  with  a  view  to  military  advantages. 

What  say  gentlemen  who  urge  this  branch  of  the 
subject?  Why,  "that  New  Orleans  must  always  look  to 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c.  for  men  and  provisions 
to  protect  and  feed  them  in  time  of  war."  WeU,  I  grant 
this;  but  what  furtlier  do  they  urge?  Why,  "thatthii 
road  must  be  made  to  transport  tliese  troops  and  provi- 
sions upon."  Now  can  it  be  possible  that  any  man,  in  his 
sober  senses,  and  under  tlie  influence  of  reason,  can,  for 
one  moment,  entertain  the  belief  that,  if  this  road  were 
made,  even  one  soldier  or  solitary  barrel  of  provisoiUi 
from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  north 
of  those,  would  travel  over  it?  What!  bring  men  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  across  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  TenDCs- 
see  ?  Aye,  and  across  the  Ohio  river,  too,  with  its  current 
teeming  with  steamboats,  ready  to  waft  the  soldiers  sod 
provisions  to  the  point  of  destination.  But  no,  they  must 
trudge  through  the  muds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by 
niarciies  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  per  day,  till  they  in- 
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tersect  this  road  (after  crossing  n&vigable  and  inviting 
riren)  at  Florence,  Alabama;  anid  then  they  will  have  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  travelling  this  superb  national  earth- 
en road  from  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

I  invite  gentlemen  who  think  despatch  and  saving  of 
time  important  in  militaiy  operations,  to  calculate  how 
long  it  would  take  troops  to  get  to  New  Orleans  by  this 
"  national  road''  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c., 
and  compare  it  with  the  ease,  convenience,  and  despatch, 
afforded  by  steam  power  on  the  navigable  rivers  which 
paifl  through  those  States  and  empty  into  the  Mississippi. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  troops  from  any  part  of  Kentucky 
or  Ohio  could  get  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboat  convey- 
ance before  they  could  reach  Florence,  in  Alabama,  the 
point  of  intersection  with  this  road.  Under  this  view  of 
the  case,  the  positions  laid  down  by  tlie  honorable  chair- 
inan,  [!^Ir.  Hkmphii.l]  with  regard  to  the  *'  exposed  con- 
dition" of  New  Orleans,  and  the  necessity  of  this  road  as 
a/Fording  means  of  defence,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  superstructure  of  argument  based  upon  them  falls 
also. 

If  further  arguments  were  necessary  to  show  the  im])ro- 
priety,  nay,  the  excessive  folly,  of  making  this  road  for 
military  purposes,  they  would  be  found  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  history  of  our  last  war,  particularly  in  the  opera- 
tiona  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Union.  There  was  a 
time  when  New  Orleans  was  « dangerously  situated  and 
eminently  exposed;"  there  was  a  time,  sir,  when  that  city 
was  invaded  by  a  powerful  and  well  disciplined  army;  an 
army,  too,  stimulated  to  notion  by  the  "  booty  and  beauty" 
which  were  promised  tliem.  This  was  a  case  of  great 
emergency^this  was  a  time  of  deep  and  dreadful  anxiety; 
but  sufficient  for  the  occasion  were  tlie  spirits  convened, 
and  hastily  convened,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Yes, 
an  army  was  convened,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  saved 
New  Orleans.  What  military  road,  made  at  vast  expense 
of  time  and  treasure,  were  those  troops  transported  over> 
None;  yet  they  got  to  New  Orleans,  fought  the  battles  of 
their  countn-,  and  got  home  again;  and  thus  will  it  be  ever; 
tnis  country  will  always  find  security  in  the  strong  arm  of 
her  "  citizen  soldiers."  I>angers  may  stand  thick  around 
them;  ihey  only  stimulate  to  exertion.  The  noblest  deeds 
Arc  (lone  upon  the  most  dangerous  emergencies,  and  tlie 
glory  of  achieving  them  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  action. 
Need  I  aay  more?  Docs  tlie  history  of  all  ages  that  have 
gone  before  ua,  present  a  solitary  example  of  a  nation,  at 
peace  with  the  world,  and  whose  policy  it  is  to  cultivate 
»nil  maintain  those  pacific  relations,  preparing  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  by  large  expenditures  of  public 
money  for  the  construction  of  roads  in  this  time  of  pro- 
found peace?  But,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  all  history 
prove  that  the  first  generals  the  world  has  produced,  asked 
not  roads  over  which  to  transport  troops  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  military  operations?  Let  me  ask,  what  engi- 
nccrsdesignated-the  route,  or  what  nation  appropriated  the 
funds,  to  construct  a  passage  over  tlie  Alps  for  Hannibal 
&nd  his  Carthafinians,  when  he  pushed  nis  conquests  to 
the  very  waUs  ofRome?  Or  who  directed  Csesar  to  the  point 
At  which  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  when  he  pronounced  that 
"  the  die  was  cast,"  and  struck  the  fiital  blow  at  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  ? 

But  to  come  down  to  the  present  time— to  tilings  which 
transpired  but  yesterday,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
Did  Nicholas  tax  his  subjects  to  raise  a  revenue  to  open 
those  passes  through  tho  Balkan,  over  which  Diebitsch  led 
that  army  which  shook  the  Ottoman  empire  to  its  centre  ? 
and  which,  bad  they  not  been  stopped  by  pacific  measures, 
^»  1  mip;ht  add,  by  the  interposition  of  other  European 
powers,  jealous  of  tlie  rising  greatness  and  resources  of 
the  Rus»an  empire,  tlie  christian  flag  would  this  day  have 
been  waving  on  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ?  It  is  by  the 
cner^  of  powerful  minds  and  capable  commanders,  that 
armies  are  led  to  victory  and  glorious  achievements;  not 


by  roads,  for  they  might  lead  to  defeat  as  w^ll  as  victory. 
And  here  let  me  remark  that  those  facilities  to  military 
operations  are  always  occupied  by  the  strongest;  and  such 
a  work  might  prove  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessings  (as  was 
proven,  said  a  gentleman  standing  near  Mr.  Cahsoit  [Mr. 
Davis,  of  South  Carolina]  upon  the  Bladensburg  course 
last  war.)  Yes,  [resumed  Mr.  C.]but  I  would  rather  lose 
the  argument  afforded  by  the  mention  of  that  disagi'eea- 
ble  subject,  than  wound  the  pride  of  the  House  by  recall- 
ing their  recollection  to  it. 

The  **  transportation  of  the  mail"  is  tlie  next  and  last 
consideration  to  which  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  feel  that  my  strength  is  failing  me  too  much  to  go  into 
this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  extent  I  had  desired.  I 
will  lay  it  down  as  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  did  not  intend,  by  the  words  *'  establish 
post  offices  and  post  roads,"  to  confer  tlie  power  to  con- 
struct roads,  &c.,  but  only  meant  that  Congress  should  de- 
signate the  roads  over  which  the  mail  should  be  carried, 
and  -tlie  points  at  which  it  should  be  opened.  I  shall  not 
attempt  an  argument,  sir,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
construction,  but  it  being  mine,  it  is  sufficientto  govern  me. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  with  reg^d  to 
the  expediency  of  constructing  this  road  for  the  transport- 
ation of  the  mail,  is,  does  any  necessity  for  impediment 
exist  to  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  which  requires  the 
application  of  this  sum  of  money  to  remove  or  remedy  ^ 

Has  the  Post  Office  Department  complained  of  a  want 
of  facilities  in  tliis  particular,  and  asked  the  construction 
of  a  road  at  our  hands?  Or  have  they  even  suggested  tlie 
propriety  of  the  appropriation  of  any  sum  of  money  for 
purposes  of  the  kind  ? 

They  have  not;  but,  upon  the  contrary,  we  are  informed 
by  the  very  able  reporter  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
presides  over  that  department,  that  tlie  fticilities  are  now 
ample,  and  will  be  increased  as  the  means  of  the  depart- 
ment will  justify,  or  the  public  interest  shall  require.  I 
ask  the  attention  of  the  commit  tee  while  I  read  part  of  that 
report,  which  treats  of  the  very  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

[Mr.  C.  read  the  following  extract  from  tlie  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General:] 

"The  mail  communication  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  by  way  of  Mobile 
and  Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  Augusta,  in  Georgia- 
will,  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  be  ef- 
fected three  times  a  week,  affording  comfortable  convey, 
ances  for  ti-avellers,  and  the  whole  trip  performed  in  the 
period  of  two  weeks,  each  way,  through  the  capitals  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

**  Lines  of  four-horse  post  coaches  will  also  be  establisli- 
ed,  from  the  first  day  or  January  next,  to  run  three  times 
a  week,  both  ways,  between  Nashville  and  Memphis,  in 
Tennessee.  This  improvement  was  deemed  important  to 
keep  a  regular  and  certain  intercourse  between  the  West- 
ern States  and  New  Orleans — Memphis  being  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi  to  which  steamboats  can  come  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year;  it  being  contemplated  to  extend  this  line  to 
New  Orleans  by  steamboats,  so  soon  as  the  means  of  the 
department  will  justify,  and  the  public  interest  shall  re- 
quire it.  To  give  greater  utility  to  this  improvement,  a 
weekly  line  of  coaches  will  also  be  established  at  the  same 
time  from  Florence,  in  Alabama,  (where  it  will  connect 
ytrith  the  line  fi*om  Huntsvillo,)  to  Bolivar,  in  Tennessee,  at 
which  point  it  will  forma  junction  with  the  line  from  Nash- 
ville to  Memphis." 

Now,  what  more  can  be  required  ?  Does  not  this  report 
also  prove  that  steam  navigation  will  supersede  roatlsforall 
purposes,  wherever  it  can  find  water  for  tlic  boats  to  run 
on  ?  The  despatch  and  Quickness  of  steamboat  passage 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Postmaster  General  to  that  point;  audit  is. already 
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viewed  as  the  route  which  can  be  travelled  with  most  ex- 
pedition, because  of  die  advanta^s  of  steam  power.  Does 
not  this  speak  vohimes  against  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  upon  roads,  when  it  must  be  manifest  that  they 
never  would  be  travelled  for  the  purposes  pretended  here 
as  the  strong  reasons  for  constructing  them  f  It  may  be 
possible  that,  with  regard  to  despatch  and  saving  of  time, 
%.  direct  road  from  thid  place  to  the  Mississippi  river,  thence 
by  steamboats  to  New  Orleans,  would  be  the  best.  But, 
taking  this  as  granted,  it  does  not  prove  the  necessity  of 
our  constructing  a  road  for  the  purpose.  Roads  are  al- 
ready made.  The  mail  is  now  transported  from  this  to 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  seven  times  a  week,  in  post  coaches, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num <  and  this  fme,  sir,  as  we  see  from  the  report  just  read, 
is  to  be  continued  three  times  a  week  to  Memphis,  and 
from  thence  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboats.  What  more 
is  wanting^  or  what  more,  in  modesty,  can  be  asked? 
-  I  shall  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  different  routes;  and,  if  tliis  road  is  to  be  made,  t  think 
1  can  show  the  propriety  of  selecting  the  most  direct,  prac- 
ticable route. 

For  all  purposes,  connected  with  the  transportation  of 
the  mail,  the  saving  of  time,  cost  of  construction,  distance, 
&c.,  the  most  *<  direct,  practicable  route,"  as  proposed  by 
the  amendment,  I  had  the  honor  to  lay  upon  your  table 
some  days  since,  and  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the 
House,  and  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  committee  before  I 
take  my  seat,  is  certainly  the  preferable  one. 

I  lay  down,  then,  as  incontrovertible  facts,  that  the 
route  I  propose  will  be  better,  the  cost  of  construction  less, 
the  distance  less,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  accommo- 
dated much  greater. 

Now,  if  1  establish  these  positions,  what  member  can  re- 
fUse  to  vote  for  the  amendment,  whether  he  be  for  or 
against  the  bill? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isacks]  has 
clearly  established  the  correctness  of  my  three  first  posi- 
tions, (as  to  the  goodness,  cost,  and  distance, )  and  the  en- 
gineers who  made  the  reconnoissance  of  the  different  routes 
have  proven  the  fourth,  (the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be 
accommodated.)  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Isacks]  said  (and  I  truly  thank  him  for  the  argument) 
that  on  the  east  of  the  mountains  we  had  a  fine  level  sur- 
face; that  nature,  in  her  works,  had  been  kind  to  us;  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  throw  up  a  little  sand,  and  we  had 
fine  roads,  &c.  With  him,  [he  saidl  and  his  constituents, 
and  the  people  along  the  route  sefected,  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent; they  had  mountains  and  limestone  to  contend  with, 
and  natural  obstructions,  which  rehired  the  hand  of  art 
to  alter,  and  render  them  in  a  condition  for  the  use  aftd  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  8cc.  Sec,  and  therefore  the  west- 
ern route  was  the  proper  one.  In  answer  to  this  argu* 
ment,  1  have  nothing  to  offer;  the  gentleman  has  granted 
all  I  ask— nay,  more,  sir,  I  did  not  intend  to  disparage  his 
route,  by  portraying  the  lof\y  mountains  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  limestone,  which  it  would  cost  millions  to  make  a 
road  over,  but  only  meant  to  urge,  what  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  direct  route  is  unquestionably  the  nearest;  that 
the  east  side  of  the  mountaiuH  afforded  abundant  materials 
for  the  construction  of  a  road;  that  the  surface  was  better, 
and  the  graduation  more  easy,  than  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains;  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  would  be 
much  less.  The  enc^neers  support  me  in  these  positions; 
and  what  Hiey  have  railed  to  do,  hds  been  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Isacks.] 
With  reeard  to  the  population,  sir,  to  be  accommodated  by 
this  road,  I  beg  leave  to  read  from  the  report  of  the  engi- 
neers, (the  same  as  before  recited,)  page  22: 

''Leaving  out  tile  States  (say  the  engineers)  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  tlie  States 
accommodated  directly  by  the  eastern  and  middle  (or  di- 
rect, as  I  propose)  route  will  be  (census  of  1820)-^ 


Virginia,  the  population  of  which  is 
North  Carolina,  do. 

South  Carolina,  do. 

Georgia,  do.   - 

Alabama,        ^  do. 


1,065,336 
638,829 
502,741 
340,989 
127,901 


Making  2^675,796 

The  States  direcUy  accommodated  by  the    western 
route,  will  be 

Virginia,         -  -  -  -  1,065.336 

Tennessee,     ....  422,813 

Alabama,        ....  127,901 


Making  1,616,050** 

This  shows  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  direct  route,  of 
one  million  fiffy  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
of  a  population  to  be  accommodated  by  this  road. 

[Here  Mr.  Blatb,  of  Tennessee,  requested  Mr.  C.  to 
read  fUrUier  from  tiie  report,  with  regard  to  the  States 
that  would  be  indirecUy  as  well  as  directiuccommodated] 

Mr.  C.  resumed.  I  am  requested  by  my  honorable 
fKend  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  B.]  I  say  my  friend,  sir, 
because  I  know  him  to  be  so,  to  read  further  from  this  re^ 
port.  I  will  do  so,  and  I  assure  my  friend  tiiat  due  defer- 
ence shall  be  paid  to  his  route,  (western  route.) 

"But  (say  the  engineers)  if  we  add  Kentucky  and  Geor- 
gia^ which  will  be  indirectly  accommodated  by  the  western 
route,  we  shaU  have  for  the  population  acconunodated, 
both  directly  and  indirectiy,  by  this  route. 


Virginia, 
Tennessee,     • 
Alabama, 
Kentucky, 
Georgia, 


1,065,336 
422,813 
127,901 
564,317 
340,989 


Total  2,521,386'* 

Now,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  population  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  which  they  say  b  to  be  indirectly  ac- 
commodated, there  is  a  balance  still  in  favor  of  the  direct 
route,  of  a  population  direcUy  accommodated,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty>four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty. 

But  why  does  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blaib] 
press  this  indirect  consideration  upon  the  Housed  Does 
he  not  know,  sir,  that  Kentucky  cannot  be  benefited, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  this  road }  And  does  he 
not  further  know  that  the  State  of  Kentucky  would  never 
have  been  mentioned,  if  it  had  not  been  to  effect  political 
results,  favorable  to  the  men  in  power  when  thia  report 
was  made?  Does  my  friend  recollect  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  at  that  time?  and  the  exertions -made  to  continue 
his  influence  and  control  over  the  State  of  Kentucky' 
Was  not  every  branch  of  the  ''American  system"  brought 
to  bear  upon  her,  and  particularly  this  branch  of  internal 
improvement? 

Those  were  the  causes  which  produced  this  report,  or 
the  name  of  Kentucky  would  never  have  been  mention- 
ed. But  the  times  were  dangerous,  the  '*  line  of  safe  pre- 
cedent" was  tiireatened,  and  every  nerve  was  exerted  to ; 
arrest  the  blow;  but  all,  all  would  not  do;  the  Une  was 
broken,  and  it  is  matter  of  deep  surprise  to  see  those  who 
gave  their  aid  in  producing  the  result,  now  using  the  same 
flimsy,  fiitile,  and  disingenuous  arguments  which  were 
resorted  to  by  those  persons,  with  a  hope  of  continuing 
their  power,  merely  to  effect  sectional  objects,  or  with  a 
view  of  producing  benefits  to  themselves  and  their  con- 
stituents. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blatm]  also  said 
that  nothing  had  ever  been  done  to  advance  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  or  his  State,  by  this  Government,  llie 
gentieman  has  surely  forgotten  that  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  Alabama,  equal  to  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  were  appropriated  by  this  Government  for  the 
opening  of  a  canal  round  the  Muscle  shoals,  on  the  Tea- 
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ncsaee  rirer;  and  that  the  completion  of  that  work,  would 
admit  steam  navigation  into  East  Tennessee.  One  steam- 
boat has  already  been  (as  I  am  informed)  so  liigh  up  the 
Holston  as  a  place  called  the  Boat  Yard,  which  is  thie  dis- 
trict of  my  honorable  frieud>[Mr.  Blaia.] 

[Mr.  B.  here  corrected  Mr.  C.  and  said  the  boat  had 
only  ascended  as  high  as  Knoxville.] 

I'thauk  the  gentleman  for  the  correction.  I  had  mistak- 
en the  point,  but  it  does  not  weaken  the  argument;  for 
the  streams  leading  from  the  district  represented  by  that 
gentleman  to  Knoxville  are  navigable,  and  boats  are  daily 
passing'  them.  I  heard ji  fact  stated  the  other  day,  by  a 
hig^ily  intelligent  gentleman  who  resides  near  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  while  conversing  with  the  Vice  President  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  **  that  he  had  started  at  one  time 
forty  boats,  each  containing  one  hundred  barrels  of  salt, 
from  anoint  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Holston  river,  fifteen 
miles  above  AbingdoTi,  which  salt  was  probably  to  supply 
North  Alabama,  and  part  of  Tennessee.  I  mention  this 
fact,  as  an  answer  to  that  part  of  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  which  related  to  the  ti-ansporta- 
tion  of  salt  from  the  salt  wells  in  Virginia.  Certainly,  if 
this  road  were  made,  no  one  would  tliink  of  transporting 
salt  by  wagons,  incurring  the  expense  of  teams,  &c.  which 
could  not  haul  more  than  ten  barrels  at  roost,  when  they 
could  send  one  hundred  barrels  by  one  boat.  But  why 
talk  of  those  considerations  which  are  merely  sectional  in 
their  character?  They  should  have  no  bearing  in  this  case, 
if,  indeed,  the  work  is  national.  But,  who  will  say,  after 
witnessing  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  committee  which 
introduced  thb  bill,  that  national  considerations  were  the 
causes  which  induced  them  to  report  this  biB,  and  to  make 
the  selection  they  ha\'e  done  for  the  location  of  the  road? 

National  considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  it  is 
the  offspring  of  a  combination,  based  upon  local  connder- 
ations,  tbr  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  who  compose 
part  of  the  committee,  and  through  whose  districts  this 
road  is  to  run;  and  the  location  fixed  on  was  for  their  ac- 
commodation, not  for  the  tiation.  Yet  we  are  called  on 
now  to  appropriate  millions  of  the  public  money  (two  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  is  the 
stim  wanted  for  the  present)  to  promote  the  interests  of 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  subserve  the  views 
of  combined  interests  upon  this  floor.  I  say  combined; 
and,  if  anjr  have  doubted  the  fact  before,  has  not  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  for  a  lateral  route,  leading  from 
**  Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  pass  through  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  to  intersect  this  road  at  Florence, 
A  labama,  "  put  the  seal  upon  the  arrangement,  and  develop- 
ed the  matter,  in  bold  relief,  before  every  eye  not  blinded 
bj  interest  or  other  motive? 

But  look  who  compose  the  committee  who  produced 
these  bills.  See  the  States  they  are  from,  and  the  sections 
of  States  they  represents*  then  couple  the  routes  and  cir- 
cumstances tc^etlier,  and  tell  me  if  there  is  room  left  to 
entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  effect.  I  will  push  this  subject  of  combination  no  fur- 
ther, lest  the  feelings  of  some  personal  friends  might  not 
escape  unscathed.  I  desist,  therefore,  not  that  I  iear  tlie 
contest,  or  doubt  the  results,  but  for  the  reason  just  men- 
tioned. 

I  hare  endeavored  to  show  that  the  considerations  urged 
hj  the  supporters  of  this  bill  did  not  exist,  or  at  least  did 
not  exist  to  that  extent  which  required  at  our  hands  the 
applicsLtion  of  the  public*  money.     How  far  I  have  suc- 

•  Tlie  Committer  cm  Intvrnal  Improrements  i*  eompoird  of  Mn«rff. 
H«inphitl,  of  PetiMjrkaiiM,  chairman,  Bkiir,of  Tennesiee,  Haynet, 
uf  Gror^io*  Leteher,  of  Kentackj,  Viiiton,  of  Ohio,  Craif ,  of  Virginia, 
znd  Btatoiatsof  liaintr. 

TbU  ro«it«  pMM^  dlrrett)*thnm]|fh  the  dlttrieti  irnrescntrd  bj  Craig^, 
t.f  Virs^ui**  ajid  Btatr,  vf  Tenii««acr.  Thir  iMrraf  ruate  Avm  Ziiii««- 
vitlc-,  Ohka,  and  paMinf  ibniofh  Kentucky.-  ia  Mvurt.  Vinion  and 
f^f rn^T**  part  of  the  •^'•t#m.  Thr  Buinilo  end  paMi-t  throng h  Penii- 
»vl«ani««  uie  State  which  the  hAnorabhr  chairroaiu  Mr.  Himnhilt,  l« 
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ceeded  in  my  feeble  effort,  I  must  leave  to  be  decided  by 
those  who  have  been  so  indulgent  as  to  favor  me  witii  a 
hearing. 

But,  above  all  the  )'easons  which  have  been  urge<l  against 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  at  this  time,  is  there  not 
yet  another,  whidi  should  sink  deep  upon  the  minds  of  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  our  present  ilhistnous  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate? Does  ne  not  stand  pledged  to  this  mition  to  pay  oif 
the  public  debt,  and  to  exhioit  the  proud  and  sublime  spec- 
tacle to  the  world,  of  a  nation  out  of  debt;  which,  indeed, 
sir,  would  be  «  something  new  under  the  sun*'-*«nd  was 
he  not  tdedged  by  his  friends,  in  anticipation,  to  effect  this 
desirable,  tiiis  important  object?  Wlut  said  they,  sir? 
Why,  elect  the  plain,  old  republican,  Andrew  Jackson; 
he  will  bring  **  order  out  of  chaosi"  he  will  restore  re- 

{>ublican  simplicity,  will  pa^  off  the  national  debt,  and  re- 
ieve  us  from  tlie  necessities  of  high  tariff^  &c.  And 
what  are  those  very  men  doing,  who  were  foremost  in  ex- 
citing those  expectations,  and  pledging  him  for  those  re- 
suHsT  Why,  sir,  wc  now  see  them  willing,  nay,  urgent, 
to  squander  millions  of  money,  because  perchance  their 
immediate  districts  may  receive  some  little  benefit.  In  my 
opinion,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  anxioudy  desirous  to  fulfil 
the  just  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  to  advanee  tiie 
general  interest  of  this  nation,  Andrew  Jackson  is  that  man. 
But,  if  we  go  on  in  the  manner  We.  have  started^  how  can 
he  discharge  those  obligations,  and  meet  the  expectations 
of  the  American  people? 

'  Is  not  every  dollar  which  we  appropriate  beyond  tlie 
ciurent  expenses  of  thcyear,  so  much  of  the  money  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  Uie 
nation?  If  we  appropriate  these  two  millions  and  a  quar- 
ter, where  will  the  surplus  be,  or  where  any  money,  ex- 
cept the  sinking  fund,  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  our 
public  debt?  Nay,  the  sinking  fund,  also,  it  to  be  broken 
m  upon;  that  sacred  guaranty,  pledged  to  the  credit- 
ors of  the  nation,  must  be  taken  also,  and  distributed 
among  the  States  for  purposes  of  education.  [Here  Mr. 
IsACKS  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any  sach  intention  on 
the  part  of  any  one.]  Mr.  C.  resumed:  I  allude  to  the 
resolution  passed  by  this  House,  instructing  a  committee 
to  bring  in  a  bill  Tor  the  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  among  tiie  States  for  purposes 
of  education;  and  those  lands  were  solemnly  pledged  by 
this  Government  to  its  creditors,  and  belong  to  tiie  sinking 
fund,  and  should  not  be  touched  till  every  farthing  of  the 
obligation  is  dischaivcd. 

[Mr.  ISACKS  saia  he  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution.] 
Nor  did  I  charge  the  gentleman.  1  only  speak  of  wluit 
is  going  on,  and  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  adminis- 
tration;  and  1  must  further  tell  the  gentlemen  from  Ten- 
nessee [Messrs.  Bi^ia  and  Isack.^  that  if  they  desired 
(which  I  know  they  do  not)  to  ruin  and  blast  forerer  the 
hard-earned  fame  of  that  best  of  men,  who,  upon  all  oc- 
casions, has  proven  his  disinterested  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try  and  to  his  friends,  they  could  not  hare  fallen  upon 
a  better  plan  than  this,  of  appropriating  moner,  leaving 
him  powerless,  and  without  the  means  of  doing  that  which 
he  stands  pledged  to  do. 

Are  tiiey  prepared  to  hear  hira  exclaim,  as  did  Cesar, 
(when  he  was  struck  by,  as  he  thought,  his  best  friend,) 
'*and  you,  too,  my  son?"  Will  they  bind  him  in  fetters, 
and  leave  him,  mangled  and  bleedin|^,  to  the  meroy  of  his 
political  enemies,  who  would  glory  m  the  spectacle?  If  I 
believed  them  prepared  for  this^  the  line  of  separation 
should  be  eternally  drawn  between  them  and  me.  I  sup- 
ported the  election  of  General  Jackson,  because  I  believed 
him  honest  and  meritorious,  and  I  shall  support  hb  admin- 
istration,  because  now  I  know  him  to  be  ao;  and  he  will 
realize  the  expectations  of  his  friends  throughout  the 
tuition,  if  his  mends  here,  by  their  mis^ded  policy, 
do  not  prevent  him.  My  strength  his  failed  mei  I  am 
done.     I  only  ask  leavs  to  tender  my  thanks  \9  the 
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committee,  and   to  offer  the  amendment  which  is   on 
your  table. 

Mr.  CRAIG  said,  he  should  play  the  hypocrite  were  he 
to  attempt  to  dis^iise  the  interest  he  felt  m  the  bill  under 
consideration.  Many  of  the  people  whom  I  represent  [said 
Mr.  C]  have  a  deep  and  direct  interest  in  the  road  which 
it  proposes  to  establish;  and  i^  under  existing^  circum- 
stances, 1  did  not  gfive  it  my  humble  support,  I  snould  feel 
a  conscious  conviction  of  misrepresenting  their  interests, 
and  of  betraying  the  trust  witli  which  they  have  honored 
me. 

The  representative,  according  to  my  political  creed,  is 
bound,  in  all  cases,  except  where  the  constitution  inter- 
poses barriers,  in  this  or  any  other  body,  to  reflect  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  not  his  own 
individual  views.  To  do  this  is  happily  felt  by  mc  not  to 
be  less  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 

Although  I  am  one  of  those  who  construe  the  constitu- 
tioaas  denying  to  Congress  a  general  right  to  make  roads, 
^ven  though  their  extent  invests  them  with  the  character- 
istics of  nationalit}',  yet  the  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  exists  in  relation  to  this  subject,  at  this 
time,  rids  my  mind  of  all  scruples  upon  this  point. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  as  I  conceive  it, 
is  not  now  involved.  The  question  is  not  whether  Con- 
gress possesses,  under  the  constitution,  power  to  make 
this  road;  but  it  is,  more  properly,  has  Congress  a  right 
to  re-distribute  the  surplus  money  in  its  treasury,  be- 
yond what  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  and  what  may  be  applied  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  natlonaldebt,  among  the  people 
of  the  Union? 

A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  you,  sir,  that  the  appro- 
priation of  money  involved  in  this  bill  is  an  evil  (if  it  be 
an  evil,  as  some  apprehend  it  to  be)  wliich  has  its  root 
in  the  existing  revenue  system.  So  long  as  the  present 
tariff  of  duties  is  maintained,  it  is  manifest  that  we  shall 
find  in  our  treasury  a  large  Annual  residuum,  after  all  ordi- 
nary appropriations  have  been  made.  And  who  can  doubt, 
after  what  has  occurred  here,  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
tliat  it  is  the  fixed  determination  of  a  majority  of  this  body, 
and,  by  inference,  the  determination  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  persist  in  the  existing  tariff 
system?  The  question,  then,  unavoidably  occurs,  what 
disposition  ought  to  be  made  of  this  surplus  money  ?  Surely 
no  one  will  contend  that  it  ought  to  lie  rusting  in  our  cof- 
fers; none  will  contend  that,  after  it  has  gotten  there, 
the  constlttition  will  require  it  to  remain  there.  And  to 
what  use  shall  We  appropriate  it?  Can  we  appropriate  it 
to  any  more  valuable  use  than  to  internal  improvements? 

1  would  myself  have  preferred  that  this  surplus  of  reve- 
nue should  have  been  apportioned  out  among^  the  several 
States,  accordine;  to  their  population,  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement;  but  in  this  we,  who  construe  the  consti- 
tution rigidly,  are  opposed  by  a  majority.  Congress  now, 
as  to  all  practical  ettects,  possesses  the  power  to  appro- 
priate the  money  of  the  public  treasury  to  objects  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  as  fully  as  if  the  constitution,  in  so 
many  words,  gave  tliat  power.  Nor  has  this  power  beeJi 
dormant.     It  has  been  exerted  in  a  variety  of  instances. 

The  money  collected  into  the  public  treasury  from  im- 
posts, &c.  belongs  to  the  people  in  tlie  mass;  and  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  return  it  to  them  by  that  mode  that  will 
most  equally  distribute  it  among  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  effect  for  them  tlie  greatest  general  good.  In  nq  way, 
does  it  seem  to  mc,  can  this  end  oe  more  advantageously 
attained,  than  by  expending  it  upon  a  work  like  that  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  under  consideration.  The  road  will  ex- 
tend from  the  northern  to  the  soutliern  extremity  of  the 
Union,  and,  as  a  road,  will  accommodate  a  vast  proportion 
of  its  citizens;  besides,  the  money  expended  in  making  it 
will  be  as  genendly  scattered  among  tlic  people  as  it  could 
be  by  being  approp;'iatcd  to  any  object  or  improvement 


whatever.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  after  having  collected 
by  taxation  a  sum  of  money  from  the  people,  ever  to  re- 
turn it  to  tliem  again  individually,  in  the  proportion  io 
which  it  was  taken  from  them.  The  nearest  approach  that 
can  be  made  to  such  a  distribution  is  to  be  effected  by 
throwing  it  into  general  circulation,  and  leavings  it  to  the 
influence  of  individual  enterprise  to  control  its  particular 
destination.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  cannot  adopt  a 
better  policy,  at  this  time,  tlian  to  put  into  general  circuli- 
tlon  a  tew  hundred  thousand  doILirs  annually  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  by  constructing  with  it,  for  their  accommo- 
dation, this  g^eat  national  road.  You  will  then  have  the 
pleasure  of  reflecting  that  you  have  returned  to  tliem 
not  only  their  money,  but,  along  with  it,  a  great  national 
improvement.  And  here,  sir,  the  question  is  not  unwor- 
thy your  most  serious  reflection,  how  far  this  capital,  thus 
collected  and  thus  expended,  will  have  suffered  diminu- 
tion when  it  returns  again  to  its  legitimate  channels  of  circu- 
lation among  the  people.  Will  it  nave  suffered  any  dim'mu- 
tion?  As  1  view  the  subject,  it  will  not.  Then»  if  it  wili 
not  have  suffered  any  diminution,  is  it  not  a  fair  deduction 
that  the  road  will  be  a  clear  gam  to  the  people.' 

The  policy  of  a  nation,  in  regard  to  its  pecuniary  funds, 
is  very  different,  in  some  hnportant  particulars,  from  thai 
of  an  individual  person.  It  is  the  policy  of  a  naticn  to 
have  on  hand  no  gpreater  capital  than  is  sufficient  for  the 
emergencies  of  tile  time — it  is  the  policy  of  individual  per- 
sons to  augment  their  funds  as  much  as  possible.  The 
wealth  of  an  individual  depends  upon  himself— the  wealth 
of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  wealth  of  its  citizens;  and 
whether  capital  be  in  the- private  pockets  of  the  citizens, 
or  in  tlic  public  treasury,  it  is  alike  tlie  capital  of  the  na- 
tion. Now,  if,  without  occasioning  any  sensible  inconve- 
nience or  distress  to  the  people  composing  the  body  poli- 
tic, a  sum  of  money  can  be  drawn  from  them  in  tbe 
course  of  a  feW  years,  sufficient  to  produce  a  work  of 
great  national  benefit,  a  work  of  the  auvantages  of  w  hich 
tiiousands  of  your  citizens  will  be  highly  sensible,  what 
sound  objection,  upon  the  score  of  policy,  can  be  urged 
against  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  ? 

There  have  been,  for  many  years  past,  large  annual 
balances  in  the  treasurj',  which  have  been,  to  tbe  naticn 
and  the  people,  dead  capital.  On  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1828,  tnere  was  in  the  treasury  an  unexpended  ba- 
lance of  six  million  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
two  himdred  and  eighty -six  dollars  and  ten  cents;  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1829,  there  was  a  balance  of  five 
million  nine  hundred  and  sevenly-two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty- five  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents;  on  the  firsi 
day  of  January,  1830,  there  was  a  balance  of  four  million 
four  hundred  and  ten.  thousand  and  seventy- one  dollars  and 
sixty-nine  cents;  and,  on  the  first  of  January,  1831,  accon^. 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasun . 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  four  million  four  hundred  an-l 
ninety-four  thoiisand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  dolUrs 
and  two  cents.  Now,  sir,  it  strikes  my  mind,  if  Congress 
had  commenced  this  road  four,  five,  or  six  years  ago,  it 
might,  before  now,  have  been  finished;  and  yet  no  portion 
of  the  people  would  have  been  sensible  of  the  least  ptcu- 
niaiy  loss  or  pressure.  And  now,  sir,  if  you  procetd  to 
its  construction,  what  pccuniarj'  embarrassments  can  >  cu 
expect  to  encounter?  The  whole  sum  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  road  is  considerably  short  of  the 
balance  whien,  it  is  believed,  will  be  in  the  treasur)'  on 
the  first  of  Januaiy  next,  and  \ihich.  roust  be  regarded  as 
dead  capital,  if  not  employed.  What  mischief,  1  ask,  m  ill 
you  do?  What  iniury  to  the  people,  or  any  portion  of  the 
people,  will  you  ao,  by  appropriating  a  part,  or  even  ll^ 
whole,  of  tliis  balance  to  the  constniction  of  an  improve- 
ment so  valuable  as  that  proposed  by  this  bill  will  be' 

But,  air,  I  have  not  yet  pi^esented  this  subject  in  its  mo-x 
flattering  point.of  view,  in  reference  to  the  rcsonrct- «  cf 
the  nation.     It  should  not  escape  reflection,  that  in  fivctr 
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six  yean  from  this  time  at  most,  tlie  annual  balance  in  the 
treasury  will  rise  from  four,  five,  or  six  millions,  to  ten  or 
twelve,  or,  ifthctariifofduties  should  be  reduced  to  such  a 
standard  as  that  no  one  could  complain  of  it  as  oppressive, 
to  a  steady  balance,  as  I  believe,  of  from  five  to  eight  millions. 
When  our  revenue  shall  thus  overflow,  wU'ch  will  certainly 
be  the  case  af\er  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt, 
what  course  of  policy  shall  be  pursued?  M'ill  it  be  consti- 
ttitional  or  expedient  that  a  portion  of  the  people  should 
sit  still  and  obstinately  refuse  to  participate  in  the  excess 
of  revenue,  because  it  was  collected  in  a  manner  they  did 
not  approve? 

B::t  i^entlemen  say,  let  us  prevent  this  unnecessary  ac- 
c  imulation  of  revenue,  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  im- 
port duties,  8tc.     Sir,  it  shojuld  be  i^membered  that  this 
tariff  is  suspended  upon  another  interest,  the  manufactur- 
ing* interest,  which  influences  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  it  as  a  system  of  protection 
t)  manufactures;  and,  I  confess,  I  do  nol  see  any  symptoms 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  abandoned.     This  pro- 
icctlnj^  system  may,  from  its  over-tension  and  consequent 
inaptitude  to  an  infant  and  agricultural  community,  break 
down;  but  I  am  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  seen  hei'c 
this  session,  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to  it. 
•     There  is  anotlicr  reflection  wiiich  intrudes  itself  here, 
and  is  not  to  be  disregfarded.     It  is  tliis:  However  justly 
the  people  of  the  South  may  hope  for  an  amelioration  of 
the  present  tariff,  it  were  too  much  to  expect  a  total  aban- 
donment by  the  Government  of  those  interests  which  were 
l>rought  into  existence  and  nurtured  by  its  own  patronage. 
To  abandon  them  suddenly  to  the  storm  of  foreign  compc- 
tit'on,  would  be  an  act  alike  marked  with  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, and  might  be  justly  repi-obated  as  an  act  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.     Do  not  understand  me 
here  as  advocating  the  tariff  system  to  tlie  extent  to  which 
ilhas  been  carried.    By  no  means;  I  mean  onlyto  say 
that  the  Government,  having  induced  tlie  citizen,  by  hold- 
ing oiit  protection  to  such  investment,  to  invest  his  capital 
in  mantifacturing  operations,  is  boimd,  in  good  faith,  if  it 
sh:dl  find  it  expedient  to  abandon  the  policy,  to  recede 
from  it  gradually,  at  least  so  gradually  as  to  give  the  capi- 
tal thus  employed  time  to  seek  new  and  more  advantageous 
cliannels. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  con- 
stitution  was  never  intended  to  confer  upon  Congress  the 
right  to  protect  manufactures  by  reveniie  regulations, 
further  tlwn  that  protection  might  be  incidentally  afford- 
ed by  the  operation  of  a  tariff  of  duties  intended  to  raise 
a  revenue  for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  constitution. 
But  I  find  myself,  in  relation  to  the  tariflf  and  intcmal  im- 
provements, in  the  situation  of  a  mariner  who  is  borne 
away  by  a  storm  which  he  cannot  resist.  Altlwugh  he 
may  be  driving  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  in  a  direction 
exactly  opposite  to  that  to  which  he  should  go  to  gain  his 
destined  jjort ;  yet,  if  he  be  skilful,  he  will  not  be  found 
idly  figliting  against  the  wind  and  tide,  but  he  will  yield 
to  Uie  power,  aiul  thus  acquire  a  velocity  greater  tlian  the 
current;  by  which  means  his  bark  is  made  obedient  to  her 
helm,  and  he  is  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  direct  her 
coui-se.  Here,  sir,  altliough  I  cannot  control  the  circum- 
stances and  events  which  surround  and  pass  me,  yet,  by 
falling  into  the  current  witli  them,  and  yielding  myself  in 
some  degree  to  their  control,  I  may,  possibly,  aided  by 
others  of  similar  views,  give  them  another  anS  better  di- 
rection, in  my  opinion,  than  they  would  otherwise  have, 
taken.  ,  '       - 

By  voting  for  this  bill,  it  may  happen  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  will  be  made,  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try, in  the  welfare  of  which  I  am  more  directly  interested, 
ind  tliat  an  improvement  will  be  effected,  which  will  di- 
rectly <£ffuse  its  benefits  through  it.  And  I  know  that, 
to  the  nation,  nothing  in  the  form  of  money  will  be  lost, 


by  appropriating  three,  four,  or  six  millions  of  dollars  to 
this  road;  because,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  the  sur- 
plus money  of  the  treasure'  be  not  appropriated  to  this 
object,  it  will  be  appropriated  to  some  other,  perhaps, 
of  less  national  valu;?;  so  tliat,  at  last,  the  whole  effect  of 
voting  for  this  bill  will  but  tend  to  decide  the  choice  of 
Congress  in  favor  of  this  over  many  objects,  some  of 
whicli  are  destined  inevitably  to  absorb  your  surplus  funds* 
If  we,  in  the  South,  will  not  take  your  offered  favor, 
others,  less  fastidious,  in  other  sections,  will. 

I  am  not  disposed,  because  the  world  will  not  g^  on 
precisely  as  I  could  wisli,  to  fall  out  with  it,  and  turii  cynic. 
On  the  contraryi  I  find  it  to  be  the  easiest  and  the  best 
policy,  generally,  to  conform  in  some  degree  to  that 
uncontrollable  state  of  things  which  1  find  around  me.  t 
have  no  idea  of  deilying  myself  a  fair  participation  in  the 
blessings  of  this  Government,  because  every  thing  is  not 
done  according  to  my  notions  of  sound  policy  and  consti- 
tutionality. It  would  be  too  much  tq  expect  that  my 
opinions  should  rule  in  all  things.  1  can  estimate  the  re- 
spect which  I  owe  to  the  opinions  •f  other  gentlemen,  by 
the  respect  which  I  would  claim  for  my  own. 

Whenever  a  people  become  so  dissatisfied  with  their 
Government  as  to  refuse  to  accept  its  benefits  when  ten- 
dered to  them,  they  or  their  Government  must  be  in  ^oss 
error.  If  the  Government  be  in  such  error,  (a  condition 
which  cannot  be  induced  without  coi^ruption,)  it  should 
be  reformed  at  all  hazards.  If  the  people,  or  a  part  of 
them,  be  thus  in  error,  the  cure  is  to  be  expected  from 
their  own  sobered  i-eflections. 

It  has  been  intimated  here,  and  elsewhere,  that  the 
people  are,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  in  such  a  state 
of  inquietude  as  to  endanger  the  Union.  In  relation  to 
this  intimation,  I  can  only  speak  for  those  whom  I  know, 
or  think  I  know.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
portion  of  the  Virginians,  much  as  I  have  heard  since  I 
came  here  of  the  nullifying  doctrine,  who  meditate  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  or  who  would  not  deprecate  it  as 
the  severest  calamity.  Sir,  1  think  I  know  the  temper  of 
Virginia  upon  this  subject.  I  liave  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  know  it;  and  I  may  say,  that,  so  far  from  harbor- 
ing any  wish  adverse  to  the  Union,  her  sons  would  be 
among  the  first,  if  danger  thi'catened,  to  rally  round  jts 
sacrecl  standard.  Nor  can  I  do  my  fellow-citizens  of  Soutli 
Carolina,  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made  in  this  debate, 
the  injustice  to  believe  that  her  sons  cherish  any  such  de- 
sign.. It  may  be  thought  extravagant,  af\er  what  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress  during  the  pre- 
sent session,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  approach  of  danger  to  the  Union — the  common 
palladium  of,  their  liberties — wOuld  again  unite  even  old 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  in  those  strong  bonds 
of  affection  which  held  them  together  in  the  struggle  for 
independence. 

Go  among  the  common  people,  who  form  the  body  and 
strength  of  your  community,  and  I  shall  be  much  deceived 
if  you  do  not  hear  another  than  the  language  of  disunion, 
even  in  the  South.  The  hotheated  politician  is  not  at  all 
times  to  be  regarded  as  affording  fair  indications  of  tlie 
temper  of  even  the  people  among  whom  he  resides.  His 
infiammation  is  very  often  personal,  and  therefore  does 
not  threaten  imminent  danger  to  the  Union.  Indeed,  I 
believe  much  less  is  meant,  generally,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  than  the  language  used  would  seem  to  import. 
It  may  be,  and  I  tliink  sometimes  is,  intended  merely  to 
deter  from  the  prosecution  of  disagreeable  measures.  * 

Permit  me  here  to  bespeak  your  reflections  upon  these 
questions.  If  the  Government,  at  any  time,  shall  have 
engsiged  in  a  system  of  measures  which  some  of  us  may, 
perchance,  think  impolitic  or  unconstitutional,  will  we, 
who  think  thus  of  that  system,  be  justified  in  thwarting 
all  its  operations,  and  in  rendering  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
productive  of  bad  instead  of  good  effects?  or  will  it  be« 
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como  our  duty,  when  we,  being  the  minority,  can  no 
longer,  with  any  hope  of  success,  resist  tlie  establisliment 
of  thut  system,  to  give  it  such  a  direction  and  such  an 
operation,  at  to  make  it  productive  of  the  greatest  public 
rood?  I  do  not,  myself,  hesitate  about  the  answer  which, 
m  my  humble  judgment,  ought  to  be  given  to  tl^se  ques- 
tions. Certainly,  if,  as  I  believe  to  be  true  upon  our 
principles  of  govcrmnent,  the  majoritr  have  the  right  to 
rule,  and*  consequently,  a  right  to  settle  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  the  nunority  are  bound  to  lend  their  aid  in 
ptoducing  the  best  results  from  any  system  which  the 
majority  may  adopt.  I  do  not  mean  to  include  extreme 
cases — such  as  can  only  exist  under  the  influence  of 
corruption.  It  is,  I  admit,  right  enough  that  the  opponent 
of  any  system  should,  upon  every  occasion  involving  its 
propriety,  directly  vote  to  abandon  it.  But  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  does  not  imply  that  it  is  prudent  or  proper  to  op- 
pose every  incidental  measure  which  may  grow  out  of  it. 
To  illustrate  my  idea  by  the  very  case  under  discus- 
sion: if  the  internal  improvement  system  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  is  proper  that  those  who  oppose  it  should  aid  in 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  objects  of  its  action,  and, 
of  course,  keep  back  those  less  advantageous* 

I  hold,  sir,  tnat  the  adoption  of  an  error  may  make  that 
right,  which  would  otherwise  liave  been  wrong;  or,  to 
speak  perhaps  with  more  precision,  that  may  be  right- 
fjlly  done,  as  resulting  out  of  a  previous  error,  which,  if 
that  error  had  not  been  committed,  would  never  liave 
arisen  to  be  done* 

I  have  nothing  to  do,  in  tliis  argument,  with  the  ulterior 
and  unalienable  right  of  any  people  to  resist  oppression, 
when  they  ma^  choose  no  longer  to  endure  it.  . 

I  have  said  that  I  gave  such  a  construction  to  the  con- 
stitution, as  denies  to  Congress  the  right  to  make  iitternal 
improvements;  and  have  endeavored  to  justify  myself  for 
voting  for  tl^  bill,  upon  the  ground  that  that  power  exists 
in  fact,  (a  large  majority  of  this  House,  and,  by  inference, 
of  the  people,  being  for  it,)  and,  as  to  all  practical  effects, 
as  fully  as  if  the  constitution  was  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  and  because,  by  so  voting,  1  do 
nothinr  more,  and  intend  to  do  nothing  more,  than  to  give 
a  preference  to  this  object  over  the  many  tliat  are  pro- 
posed;  not  doubting,  as  there  Is  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
whether  this  bill  pass  or  not,  internal  improvements  will 
be  carried  on  under  this  Government  commenstirate  with 
its  means.  In  this  operation  of  my  judgment,  I  assume  to 
be  my  own  casuist.     My  conscience  is  quiet. 

The  policy  of  protecting  manufactures  by  high  duties 
on  imports,  begets  the  necessity  of  creating  some  system 
of  poUcy  for  the  consumption  of  tjie  money  arising  from 
that  source.  1  am  not  chargeable  with  the  tariff  system. 
1  found  it  fully  csUblished  when  I  came  here;  and  have 
since  lent  the  aid  of  my  vote,  at  three  difTerent  times,  for 
a  roodifioation  of  its  provisions.  We  all  know  the  result. 
I,  and  those  who  voted  with  me,  found  ourselves  in  a  mi- 
nority. What,  under  audi  circumstances,  ought  we  to  do? 
We  cannot,  reasonably,  expect  the  majority  to  sacrifice 
their  opinions  to  ours.  It  would  be  the  merest  arrogance 
in  me  to  assume  infallibility  for  my  opinions.  I  can  see 
no  just  line  of  conduct  but  to  acquiesce.  I  am,  as  I  have 
saicC  opposed  to  tlie  Uriff  of  1828;  but  I  cannot  see,  in 
justice,  in  reason,  in  conscience,  why  the  people  whom  I 
represent,  as  they  bear  their  share  of  its  burdens,  should 
not  have  Uieb  share  of  its  profits.  I  do  not  see  the  line 
between  submission  to  the  majority,  and  what  tends  to  u 
dissolution  of  the  Government.  ,.,.,. 

A  disposition  has  been  manifested,  m  this  discussion, 
to  waive  the  question  of  constitutionality,  and  to  rest  the 
cUims  of  this  bill  upon  the  grounds  of  expediency.  Such 
has  been  the  course  pursued  by  my  intelligent  and  eloquent 
colleague,  [Mr.  P.  P.  Babboub.]  .    . 

And  here,  sir,  before  I  meet  my  colleague  upon  this 
ground,  I  reqacit  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  brief  reflections 


upon  the  policy  of  confiding  to  the  General  Government 
the  power  to  construct  works  of  national  improvement. 

Although  I  cannot,  as  1  have  already  said,  see  in  the 
language  of  the  constitution  any  satisfkctory  atithority  fur 
the  exercise  of  this  power,  yet  I  am  unable  to  discover 
any  good  reason  why  this  power,  under  well  defined  limit- 
ations, should  not  be  connded  to  it.  The  asere  power  to 
make  roa4^  canals,  &c.  has  in  it,  as  I  conceive,  no  d&n. 
gerous  tendency  whatever.  The  probability  that  sucit  a 
power  would  benefit  the  States  is  a  thousand  fold  that  cf 
the  probability  that  it  would  injure  them.  The  danger 
consista  in  the  retentlcm  of  jurisdiction  over  these  worb 
after  they  are  made,  not  in  making-  them.  With  this  viev 
of  the  subject,  it  is  my  present  impression,  that,  if  I  wirrc 
now  sitting  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  cofiatitution,  I  would  vote  tg  confer  this  power,  limit- 
ing it  to  tlie  making  of  the  work.  1  would  do  so,  ss  at 
present  persuaded,  for  another,  and  perhaps  more  pov- 
erful  reason.  K  consists  in  this:  the  States  have,  for  ob* 
vious  and  imperious  reasons,  surrendered  the  entire  regu- 
lation of  their  commerce  to  this  Government;  and  thus 
have  surrendered  the  richest  and  bv  far  the  most  con\e' 
nient  and  least  oppressive  sources  of  revenue.  I  sboubl 
not^  therefore,  think  it  at  all  unwise  to  require  of  the 
General  Government,  in  times,  like  the  present,  of  extraor- 
dinary prosperity,  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  means  (k- 
rived  from  these  sources  should  oe  made  available  to  the 
States  in  internal  improvements,  or  in  education,  where 
the  preference  might  be  given  to  that  object. 

The  States,  being  dependant  for  their  means  upon  <li- 
rect  taxation,  can  never  effect  gjeat  improvements  but  b^ 
producing  uneasiness  amongst  their  citizens.  The  United 
States,  through  their  custom-houses,  can  collect  from  the 
people  millions,  by  a  process  so  magical,  ihat  the  people 
will  be  wholly  insensible  of  having  paid  them.  And  thus 
it  would  seem  that,  as  the  means  of  the  United  States  are 
much  more  ample  than  ^ose  of  the  individual  States,  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  the  power  of  employing  them 
for  the  good  of  the  States. 

Indirect  taxation,  as  a  mode  of  raising  revenue,  is  pre- 
ferable to  direct  taxation,  not  only  becatvsc  all  classes  of 
citizens  feel  the  operation  of  the  former  less  than  the  lat- 
ter, but  because,  under  the  former  mode,  the  rich  citiieiu 
are  sure  to  pay  their  just  proportion  of  the  revenue.  They, 
having  the  ability,  to  do  so,  will  consume  vastly  more  of 
those  articles  which  bear  heavy  duties  than  the  poorer 
citizens. 

Under  a  systtem  of  indirect  taxation,  a  person  may  resort 
to  his  prudence — to  abstinence-^for  an  amelioration  of  its 
bui*dens.  He  may,  if  he  clioose,  abstain  wholly  from  tlie 
use  of  wine,  cogniac,  tea,  and  various  other  articles  ia 
which  the  rich  may  choose  to  indulge,  witliout  materiaO; 
impairing  his  comforts,  and  thus  avoid  subjection  to  a 
large  proportion  of  indirect  tax. 

Tlie  proposition  is  generally  trae,  that  actual  consump- 
tion is  measured  by  the  ability  to  consume;  and  as  the 
ability  is  enlarged  -or  diminished,  actual  coi\sumption  is 
increased  or  diminished* 

Having  made  these  remarks,  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
answer  some  of  the  arguments  used  by  my  colleague  [Mr. 
P.  P.  BABBoua]  for  tne  purpose  of  showing  that  it  is  in> 
expedient  to  make  the  proposed  road.  1  am  aorry  tlut 
this  gentleman,  and  that  other  gentlemen  should,  on  ac- 
count of  their  opposition  to  it,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  undervalue  this  road.  Sir,  if  wc  are  to  g^ve  full  credit 
to  their  arguments,  we  could  not  resist  the  conclusion, 
that,  if  this  road  would  not  be  indeed  a  national  evil,  it 
would  be,  at  lea^t,  useless.  The  warmth  of  oppontion,  I 
must  think,  has  carried  gentlemen  too  far.  The  utility  of 
this  roail  is  not  to  be  seriously  denied  by  any  whose  situatioo 
enables  them  properly  to  estimate  it. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  North  CaroKna  [Ur. 
Cabsos]  haft  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  will  not  be 
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even  an  imjirect  accommodation  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tuckjr.  Hy  situation  enables  me  to  correct  this  misappre- 
hension. I  live  directly  upon  the  track  along  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  this  road;  and  I  do  know  that  many 
Kentuckians  do,  yearly,  use  this  track,  and  that  great 

Quantities  of  stock  are  taken  along  it  from  that  State  to 
le  interior  of  Virginia,  and  sometimes  to  Pennsylvania. 
My  colleague  [Mr.  BASBouji}  asked,  will  this  road  be 
of  any  commercial  advantage?  It  will  run,  [said  he]  a 
great  part  of  its  way,  between  the  waters  which  Bow  to 
Uie  East  and  the  waters  which  flow  to  tlie  West,  crossing 
loine  of  them  near  their  head  springs,  at  right  angles: 
and  almost  in  the  same  bi*eath  said,  that  if  tl^  road  ran 
parallel  with  any  of  these  navigable  Waters,  it  would  be 
still  of  less  coinroercial  Importance.  To  what  does  tliis 
argument  amount,  except  to  this:  that  although  the  road 
is  most  judiciously  located,  in  reference  to  the  interior 
navigation  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  wholly  useless.  Who 
can  believe  this?  What  country  was  ever  so  situated  as  not 
to  feel  the  advantage  of  good  roads.  The  gentleman  here, 
as  indeed  throughout,  seems  to  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  excited  by  the  warmth  of  his  opposition. 


pense  in  the  bill  was  far  too  low;  that  tb^  road  would, 
more  probably,  cost  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  than 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  Now,  in  answer  to  tliis  remark, 
I  have  only  to  say,  that,  whilst  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
ten  or  twelve  millions  will  make  a  better  road  than  two 
and  a  quarter  millions,  it  is  equally  true  that  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  will  make  a  rery  g^ood  road.  Again,  the 
expenditure  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  upon  this  road 
will  not,  IS  insinuated,  lay  Congress  under  any  obligation 
to  expend  a  further  sum  upon  it.  But  if  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  treasury  hereafter,  combining  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, should  make  it  expedient,  Congress  may,  in 
its  discretion,  appropriate  additional  funds  to  that  object. 
1  cannot  see  that  Congress  may  not,  as  I  cannot  foresee 
that  it  will  be  wrong  to  do  so,  at  some  future  time,  say 
fifty  years  lience,  if  you  choose,  cause  the  whole  Line  of 
this  road  to  be  Macadamized. 

The  gentleman  further  said^  tliat  the  interest  upon  the 
sum  proposed  to  be  expended  upon  this  road  is  more  than 
the  whole  cost  of  transporting  the  mail  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  distance,  and  then  drew  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mail. 
This  argument,  though  tlie  conclusion  may  be  just,  is, 
certunly,  not  quite  fair.  If  the  accommodation  of  the 
mail  were  the  sole  object  of  its  construction,  then  the  ar- 
gument woidd  be  fair.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  is  but  one  of  three  objects  to  be  effeoted  by  making 
the  road.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  the  superior  facilities  in  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  which  this  road  will  afford,  are  to  be  considered 
the  advantages  which  it  will  afford  tQ  internal  commerce, 
and  the  advanti^es  it  will  afford,  as  a  military  road,  in  time 
of  war.  The  aggregate  of  advantages,  resulting  from  these 
tliree  sources,  constitutes  the  reason  of  the  committee  for 
reporting  this  bill.  We  all  know  of  how  much  importance 
the  despatch  of  the  mail  is,  at  any  time,  but  particularly  in 
time  of  war.  The  delay  of  a  day  may  cost  a  city  and  many 
lives.  The  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  at  New 
Orleans^  was  fought  because  despatches,  which  were  on 
their  way,  ha<l  not  reached  tlieir  destination.  The  value 
of  ttiis  road,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  I  admit  to  be, 
chiefly,  contingent.  It  may,  in  this  relation,  be  incalcu'- 
lably  valuable,  or  nbt,  according  to  circumstances. 

Again:  The  gentleman  asks,  will  troops  ever  pass  from 
the  Northern  ftontier  to  tlie  Southern,  or  from  the  South- 
ern to  the  Northern?  l\nswer,  I  have  no  expectation 
that  they  ever  will.  Nor  have  J,  any  expectation  toat  many 
persons  will,  either  in  times  of  peace  or  war,  travel  through 


you  please,  rather  as  many  roads 'all  united,  than  as  one 
road:  for,  whilst  the  various  sections  of  it  will  be  crowded 
with  travellers,  you  will  rarely  find  one  destined  to  pass 
along  the  whole  line.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  obvi- 
ate, I  tliink,  many  objections  which  ai*e  made  to  the  bill. 

Who  would  think,  says  the  gentleman,  of  transporting 
ordnance  fi^n  here  to  Buffalo  by  land,  when  it  might  be 
carried  by  water?  Wliere  is  the  grand  canal  of  New  York? 
Sir,  these  queatibns  produce  no  difliculty.  No  one  would 
be  so  foolish,  1  suppose,  as  to  think  of  conveying  ordnance 
by  land  when  he  could  convey  it  by  water.  But,  supposing 
your  waters  to  be  blockaded  by  yoiir  enemy,  would  you 
then  deem  it  foolish  to  prefer  a  transportation  by  land  to 
a  transportation  by  water?    I  should  think  not. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported this  bill,  liaving,  in  the  course  of  the  very  interest- 
ing views  which  he  presented  to  this  committee,  alluded 
to  tlie  state  of  internal  imprm'ements  in  England  and 
France,  my  colleague,  [Mr.  P.  P.  Bakboub]  as  if  dcter^ 
mined  to  strip  improvements  every  where  of  all  claim  to 
public  favor,  asked,  in  what  countries  do  you  find  a  poorer 
and  more  oppressed  people,  than  in  these?     Surely,  the 


The  gentleman  next  intimated  that  the  estimite  of  ex-  gentleman  will  not  seriouidy  contend  that  the  internal 


improvements  of  a  country  are  disadvantageous  to  it.  And 
yet,  sir,  what  other  inference  can  you  deduce  from  this 
question?  Immediately  after  putting  this  question,  in  the 
manner  I  have  represented,  the  gentleman  expressed  his 
willingness,  nay,  anxiety,  that  the  improvement,  of  the 
country  should  go  on.  He  was  willing  to  bring  roads  and 
canals  to  every  hamlet — to  evtry  door;  but  by  the  States 
themselves,  and  not  by  this  Government.  Now,  how  does 
this  declaration  comport  with  the  question  which  the  gen- 
tleman put  to  the  committee  relative  to  the  pauperism  of 
England  and  France?  How  nuich  less,  I  will  ask  the 
gentleman,  will  this  road,  or  any  other  piece  of  improve- 
ment, be  worth,  having  been  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, than  if  it  had  been  made  by  the  State  Governments? 
I  never  before  heard  it  innnuated  that  improvements  pro- 
moted pauperism*  I  cannot  avoid  tliinking  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  which  the  ^ntleman  feels  to  the 
assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  of  the  States,  by  the 
General  Government,  sharpens  in  a  high  degree  the  op- 
position wliich  he  feels  to  this  measure,  on  the  ground  of 
expediency;  else,  why  such  strong  efforts  to  unden-alue, 
to  disparage,  the  proposed  road? 

The  gentleman  has  said,  that,  in  proportion  as  you 
remove  the  expenditure  of  money  from  the  influence  and 
control  of  self-iuterest,  you  increase  extravagance.  I 
subscribe  most  heartily  to  tliis  proposition.  Self-interest, 
when  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money. 
But  how  will  the  gentleman  apply  the  principle,  with  any 
advantage,  to  the  case  under  discussion?  Can  a  State, 
any  better  than  tlie  United  States,  dispense  with  agents  in 
executing  its  schemes  of  internal  improvement  ?  If  it  can- 
not, I  sliould  think  the  argument  was  without  force.  There 
are  no  means,  in  reference  to  this  subject^  it  seems  to  me, 
which  can  be  employed  by  a  State,  that  cannot,  with  equal 
facility  .and  advantage,  be  employed  by  the  United  States. 
The  plan  adopted  in  Virginia,  and  referred  to  by  tlie  gen- 
tleman, of  requiring  the  subscription  of  three-fifths  of  the 
stock  necessary  to  complete  a  work  of  this  character  by 
private  individuals,  as  a  c6ndition  upon  which  the  State 
will  subscribe  the  remaining  two-fif\hs,  is  wisely  accommo- 
dated to  the  limited  means  of  the  State.  But  I  apprehend 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  principle  here  would  amount  to 
An  abandonment  of  some  of  the  most  important  objects,  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  I  have  already  intimated  that 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  alwa;^'s  con- 
sist in  the  amount  oi  knoney  which  it  may  have  in  its  cof- 
fers; and  that  tlie  wealUi  of  its  citizens  was  tlie  wealth 


drawback  from  its  value.     This  road  is  to  be  regarded,  if 


the  entire  line  of  this  road.     But  this,  I  conceive^  is  no  of  the  nation.   Every  convenience,  every  commercial  faci 


lity  enjoyed  by  the  citizen,  adds  to  the  general  stock  of 
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national  wealtli.  "Why,  then,  I  would  ask,  should  conre 
niences,  commercial  or  personal,  be  withheld,  when  they 
can  be  so  easily  supplied  by  the  Government?  The  gen- 
tleman himself  admitted,  if  i  rightly  understood  him,  that 
the  money  of  the  treasury  was  collected  imperceptibly 
from  the  people:  if  so,  the  complaint  upon  this  score  is 
rather  imaginary  than  real.  I  will  venture  tiTaffirm  that 
the  advantages  of  this  road,  should  it  be  constructed,  will 
be  something  more  tlian  a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
Besides  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  repeat,  that  funds  far 
more  than  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Go- 
vernment will  flow  in  upon  us,  and  that  we  must  make 
some  disposition  of  them. 

The  gentleman  again  said,  that  this  system  of  distribut- 
ing the  public  money  was  unequal  in  its  operation,  and 
therefore  unjust.  Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  if  this  ob- 
jection be  sound,  a  system  of  internal  improvements  could 
not  be  sustained,  either  by  the  State,  this,  or  any  other  Go- 
vernment, for  the  objection  certainly  lies  as  strongly  against 
it  in  one  place  aranother.  Sir,  all'  civilized  nations  admit 
the  importance  of  internal  improvements.  All  liave  prac- 
tised, to  some  extent,  under  the  principle  of  their  import- 
ance; and  shall  we  now  be  told,  that,  because  in  construct- 
ing them  we  cannot  distribute  the  money  employed  upon 
them  with*  perfect  equality  among  the  people,  we  must 
abandon  them  altogether? 

Sound  policy  requires  that  the  most  important  improve- 
ments should  be  selected,  with  due  regard  to  national  ad- 
vantage, including  equality  of  distribution  of  money,  so 
far  as  practicable,  as  well  as  every  other  fair  consideration, 
and  nothing  more. 

Perfect  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  money 
is  not  expected — ^is  not  possible. 

1  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  remark  of  my  colleague, 
that  exactions  and  contributions  shouI4  be  equal. 

How  equal?  Literally  and  arithmetically?  If  he  mean 
that  they  shall  be  literally  and  arithmetically  equal,  tlien  1 
take  issue  with  him,  and  without  an  argument  will  shbmit 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  this  House.  If  he  mean, 
as  I  presume  he  does,  that  tlie  constitution  requires  only 
practicable  equality  in  public  exactions  and  contributions, 
then  I  will  contend  that  in  the  construction  of  no  work 
which  can  be  selected,  would  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  people's  money  be  made  among  them,  than  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  road.  Exaction — as  that  is  a 
term  which  belongs  to  the  tariff,  a  matter  which  the  gen- 
tleman declined  to  discuss — I  shall  permit  it  to  sleep  un- 
disturbed. 

The  gentleman  said  it  would  be  unjust,  afler  he  and  an- 
other had,  with  great  nicety,  weighed  out  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  in  gold  scales,  as  contribtitions  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  that  other  person  should  take  the  whole 
sum,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  exclusive  use. 

I  should  certainly  not  differ  with  lity  colleague  in  opi- 
nion here.  I  will,  however,  ask  the  gentleman  how  he  ap- 
plies the  remark  to  this  bilU  It  may  mean  somethiiig,  if 
it  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  tariff;  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  in  its  bearing  upon  the  proposed  road.  The  two 
or  three  millions  which  will  be  expended  up>on  this  road, 
should  it  be  made,  will,  instead  of  going  into  the  hands  of 
one  or  a  few,  be  scattered  amongst  thousands. 

The  gentleman,  as  if  willing  to  defeat  this  bill  by  any 
honorable  gieans,  here  ridiculed  the  id^a  of  applicants 
coming  before  Congress  from  all  qiuirters  of  the  Union, 
for  internal  improvements — some  with  propositions  for  na- 
tional improvements — some  ^-itli  propositions  for  more 
national  improvements,  and — some  with  propositioi^  for 
most  national  improvements.  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  conceit  at  all  ludicrous  br  ridiculous  in  my  mind.  Im- 
provements of  all  these  several  degrees  of  nationality  be- 
ing submitted  to  Congress,  from  which  to  make  selections, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  tlie  selections  will  be  made  from 
that  claas  denominated  most  national. 


There  is,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  of  ludicrousneas  in  the 
idea  of  Ccmgress  roammg  over  the  country  in  search  of 
objectrof  this  kind;  but  that  they  should  be  brought  to 
its  view  by  applicants  or  petitioners,  is  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing quite  too  common  to  excite  risibility. 

The  gentleman  thinks  that,  upon  a  fair  division  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars  among  the  States,  the  share  of  Virginia 
would  be  one  million;  yet,  he  says  some  portion  of  its  in* 
habitants  (the  people  of  Norfolk)  felt  great  joy  when  tlie 
United  States  subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Disnral  Swamp  canal  stock,  as  if  they  had, 
thrwigh  the  mere  bounty  of  Congress,  got  something  tliat 
did  not  belong  to  them. 

Now,  upon  looking  over  the  ideas  here  conveyed  by  my 
colleagtie,  the  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  that,  instead  of 
one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  dollars,  one  million  ought 
to  have  gone  to  Virginia.  The  idea  seems  not  to  have 
been  present  in  his  mind  when  this  train  of  reflection  en- 
tered, that  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  upwards,  have 
been  annually  consumed  by  the  national  debt.  He  seenos 
to  have  proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  there  had  been  an 
annual  fund  of  ten  millions  to  be  distributed  among  the 
people.  If  this  h»d  been  the  case,  the  people  of  Norfolk 
would  have  been  miserable  dupes  indeed,  to  have  exulted 
because  their  State  had  gt)t  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  when  it  was  in  fact  entitled  to  one  nullion. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  The  people  got  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  through  the  favor  of  Con- 
gress, rather  than  because,  at  that  time,  Virgfinia  had  ai.y 
particular  claim  to  a  dividend  from  the  treasury. 

My  honoi*able  colleague  was  pleased,  in  the  course  of 
his  eloquent  speech,  amongst  other  things,  to  direct  our 
attention  to  old  Rome,  once  the  proudest  city  of  the  world- 
He  asked,  where  is  Rome,  with  all  its  splendid  aqueducts, 
towers,  and  temple»~Rome,  that  once  urged  its  conquests 
almost  to  the  Ganges?  Aye,  and  where  are  the  Romans 
themselves,  who  built  tliese  splendid  works?  Tliey,  too, 
are  gone.  They  were  the  workmanship  of  the  Deity,  yet 
they  have  perished.  Could  mortality  impart  immortality' 
No.  Athena,  Rome,  and  Carthage  once  wefe,  but  now 
they  are  not.  The  reflection  is  melancholy,  but  it  is  irre- 
sistible. The  time  will  come  whfen  our  beloved  republic 
will  live  only  in  history.  It  is  the  common  fate  of  all  things 
beneath  the  sun.  But'l  do  trust,  that,  under  the  blessings 
of  a  kind  Providence,  ages  upon  ages  will  run  their  ample 
round  ere  it  will  be  asked,  where,  now,  is  the  once  splen- 
did republic  of  North  America? 

As  the  downfall  of  no  Government,  heretofore,  ia  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  improvements,  there  can  be  no  just  cause 
to  apprehend  such  a  consequence  from  such  a  cause  in  fu- 
ture. Sir,  let  gentlemen  say  what  they  may,  it  will,  ftever- 
theless,  remain  an  unshaken  truth,  that  internal  improve- 
ments are  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  a  nation. 

A  well  regulated  system  of  internal  improvements  will, 
I  doubt  riot,  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  liga- 
ments of  our  Union,  whilst  it  will  give  no  just  ground  for 
the  apprehension  of  consolidationj  and  a  destruction  of  the 
State  sovereignties. 

If  destruction  shall  come  upon  our  Union,  (which  God 
forbid!)  it  will  be  alike  to  me  whether  the  fault  shall  have 
been  with  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  State  Govern- 
ments. Disunion  is  the  dreaded  resnlt.  It  may  as  readi- 
ly happen  from  the  ill-devised  measures  and  ill-timed  oppo- 
sition of  the  State  Governments,  as  from  similar  causes 
springing  Out  of  the  action  of  the  General  Government. 
Both  sides  should  be  alike  careful  to  avoid  this  result — 
both  animated  with  aspirit  of  conciliation  and  forbearance. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee long,  nor  did  he  intend  to  enter  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  the  road  con- 
templated by  the  biU.  I  [said  Mr.  R.]  consider  that  ques- 
tion settled  long  since.  I  go  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.     The  idsd  proposed  oy  the  bill  runs  about  mid- 
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way  between  the  North,  and  Western  frontier  and  the  sea- 
board.   It  ^  a  road  that  will  be  of  immense  importance 
to  this  place  and  to  the  Government.   It  will  be  a  welding 
link  to  solder  together  this  Union.     There  is  not  a  mem- 
ber in  my  hearing,  that  does  not  know  that  each  St^te  in 
the  Union  has  a  seat  of  Government  within  the  central 
Umits  of  the  State,  and  has  erected  public  buildings  for 
the  convenience  of  the  legislative  bodies  and  public  offi- 
cers.   I  take  it  for  granted  that  other  States  have  done  as 
Pennsylvania  has.    Harrisburg  is  the  capital,  or  seat  of  Go- 
vernment, and  tliat  St^te  has,  out  of  the  State  funds,  ex- 
pended very  large  sums  to  make  roads  and  avenues  to  arid 
from  that  place — a  tui;npike  rofid  by  the  southern  route, 
as  it  is  called,  to  Pittsburg;  one  by  the  north  route  to  tlie 
same  place;  one  to  Lancaster^  one  to  Reading,  a  bridge  at 
Harrisburg,  and  one  at  Clark's  ferry^     Not  less  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  money  has  been  expended 
to  make  roads,  bridges,  &c.  to  lead  to  and  from  the  seat 
of  Government  of  my  State,  so  that  every  individual  who 
bad  business  to  transact  at  the  seat  of  Government  might 
have  a  good,  safe,  and  convenient  way  to  travel  over. 
Now,  u>e  we  not  sent  here  to  legislate  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  particularly  for  this  ten  miles  square,  the  Dis- 
trict?  Will  this  great,  growing,  and  prosperous  Union  be 
behind  the  States?    iTiis  Government,  with  a  treasury 
overflowing,  will  it  refuse  to  make  roads  and  avenues  to 
lead  to  and  from  tliis  capital?   I  hope  not.     I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  believe  there  has  been  one  dollar  expended  by 
tills  Government,  to  make  a  road  from  the  interior  to 
reach  this  place,  the  capital  of  this  Union.     Then,  if  the 
different  States  make  good  roads  and  avenues  to  lead  from 
difl^erent  parts  of  the  State  to  the  capital,  on  the  same 
principle  I  contend  that  we  are  called  on  to  aid  in  making 
similar  provision  to  reach  this  capital,  from  the  interior  of 
this  great  and  very  rapidly  growing  nation.     I  hold  it  as 
an  imperative  duty  for  us  to  do  so.     Make  the  rood  from 
this  to  Buffalo,  (that  is,  the  part  I  wiU  speak  of,)  it  will 
ran  through  some  of  the  roost  rich  and  fertile  valleys  in 
the  United  SUtes.     You  will  see,  in  ten  years  or  less  from 
tJiis  time,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  wagons  a  day,  in  the 
months  of  November,   December,  and  January,  in  the 
streets  of  this  city,  loaded  with  iron,  flour,  beef,  pork, 
whiskey,  and  a  gre^t  variety  of  other  articles.     Would 
that  be  of  no  advantage  to  this  place  ?    Have  we  not  our 
navy  vard  here,  our  marine  barracks,  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  public  works  ^  And  no  doubt  more  will  be  built. 
Would  it  not  be  of  Tast  importance  that  every  thing  from 
the  interior  should  be  got  upon  the  best  terms  to  supply 
those  pubh'c  works?     And  where  will  you  get  such  sup- 
plies but  from  the  interior?    Yes,  make  tjiis  road  as  coii- 
tempUted  by  the  bill,  and  you  will  see  wagons  ai\d  teams 
from  the  di^ct  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  in 
tlie  streets  of  this  city,  one  of  which  would  load  up  and 
haul  off  ten  of  your  wagons,  horses,  and  loadA,  that  we 
now  see  in  the  streets,  at  one  load.     It  is  said  we  have  no 
right  to  legislate  beyond  tliis  District  on  the  subject  of 
roads.    Now,  suppose  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  each 
to  pass  a  law  to  make  a  wall  around  the  District,  (as  it  is 
contended  we  cannot  go  beyond  it,)  what  woidd  we  then 
do*    Would  the  fine  spun  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
from  North  Carolina  ana  Virginia  keep  us  here,  or  not  let 
us  come  to  this  capital  to  legislate  for  the  whole  United 
States?    Of  what  use  would  this  House,  and  all  the  public 
vorks  erected  here,  be  to  the  United  States,  if  we  could  not 
get  to  them?  What  would  be  said  of  Congress,  after  spend- 
ing from  six  to  ten  millions  at  this  place  in  erecting  public 
works,  if  we  could  not  gfet  to  them  for  want  of  a  road. 

We  have  been  doing  indirectly  that  which  it  is  con- 
tended we  cannot  do  directly.  Congress  has  appropriated 
*^ear  four  millions  of  dollars  to  internal  improvements, 
»'Xh  as  canals,  roads,  &c.,  and  as  mtich  of  the  public  lands 


I  ask,  where  is  the  difference  between  granting  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  cleaa*  out  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  or  the 
granting  a  sum  of  money  to  make  a  road^  The  one  is  to 
let  the  boat  pass,  and  the  other  to  let  the  wagon  pass. 
And,  further,  where  the  difference  between  the  United 
States  making  a  steamboat  channel  to  carry  the  United 
States'  mail  tJirough,  or  the  United  States  making  a  road 
to  carry  tlie  mail  over?    I,  for  tlie  doul  of  me,  can  see  none. 

It  is  four  hundred  miles  from  this  to  AlLany;  we  are  as 
near  BuflsJo  at  this  place,  (Washington  city,)  as  when  we 
arrive  at  Albany.  Now,  will  any  gentleman  tell  me  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  to  save  four  hundred  miles  in  tlie 
transportation  of  the  noail  from  this  place  to  Buffalo? 

My  people  want  this  road;  they  want  to  come  here  witli 
their  produce;  there  is  no  direct  road  to  this  place  in  a 
northern  direction;  all  the  roads  in  my  State  lead  to  the 
seaboard.  The  influence  of  Philadelphia  has  caused  all 
our  public  roads  to  point  that  way.  Last  year  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  nearly  unanimously  refused  to  per- 
mit the  patriotic  Baltimoreans  to  make  a  radlroad  up  into 
that  State.  It  is  said  this  is  to  be  a  direct  road.  I  can  tell  the 
gentlemen  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  that  if  the 
Government  will  give  me  the  one  thousand  Ave  hundred 
dollars  per  mile  that  this  bill  proposes,  I  will  make  a  road 
for  two  hundred  miles  from  tnis  place  towards  Buffalo  for 
that  sum,  which  they  would  travel  forty  miles  out  of  their 
way,  were  they  going  in  that  direction,  to  get  upon,  if  they 
did  not  think  their  consciences  were  to  be  effected  by 
travelling  on  an  imconstitutional  road.  My  constituents 
want  this  road.  They  say  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  it. 
There  is  money  enough  to  make  it.  The  people  along 
this  road  have  pud  more  money  long  since  into  the  trea- 
sury than  woula  make  it.  They  have  sent  me  here  to  speak 
for  them,  and  express  their  wishes  and  desires;  I  do  it 
most  willingly,  and  honestly  believing  I  ask  nothing  but 
what  is  just  and  right. 

I  expect  a  disinterested  magnaMmity  from  many  of  the 
members  &om  New  York.  It  is  true  this  road  will  run 
through  but  a  corner  of  that  State:  it  does  not  lead  down 
the  canal  to  the  city  of  New  York;  yet  I  hope  to  hear  the 
members  from  that  State  say,  much  has  been  dune  /or  the 
eastern  end  of  the  State,  we  will  not  now  withhold  from 
the  western  end  this  small  pittance  tlicy  ask.  I  hope  none 
of  my  colleagues  will  be  found  voting  against  this  bill; 
the  western  part  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  in  my  opi- 
nion, vote  against  it;  they  have  had  many  favors  extended 
to  them  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  they  expect  many 
more.  The  eastern  part -I  know  will  not,  from  the  exam- 
ple set  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Im- 
provements, who  reported  this  bill.  He  has  acted  a  highly 
honorable  part  in  this  project,  and  he  merits  the  applause 
of  the  American  nation. 

I  now  appeal  to  another  class  of  men,  and  I  hope  to  see 
them  act  the  part  of  honorable,  liberal  men — 1  mean  the 
commercial  part;  thejr  have  had  upwards  of  tliirty  mdlior.s 
of  dollars  given  for  hght -houses,  sea-walls,  harbors,  piers, 
wharves,  /ortifications,  &,c.  to  protect  commerce.  The 
State  of  North  Carolina  alone  has  got  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eigiitv  thousand  dollars  for  light-houses,  and  I  be- 
fieve  one  hunarcd  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  the  Dismal 
Swamp  canal;  yet  gentlemen  say  she  has  got  nothing.  Now, 
can  gentlemen  ask  me,  or  any  other  member  residing  offthe 
seaboard,  to  vote  away  millions  annually  for  the  break- 
water, light-houses,  8cc.  for  their  direct  and  consequential 
advantage,  and  not  give  to  the  people  in  the  interior  what 
tliey  have  a  right  so  justly  to  ask  for,  that  they  may  have 
some  of  the  dn'ect  and  consequential  advantages  from  an 
expenditure  of  a  part  of  tlie  jjublic  money  amongst  them? 
If  the  deepeningof  channels,  opening  the  mouths  of  creeks, 
rivers,  harbors,  and  inlets,  and  the  erection  of  light-houses 


»5  wwikl  make  four  millions  of  dollars  more  for  roads  and  jand  fortifications,  &c.  is  necessary  to  the  convenience  and 
canab.  '  interest  of  commerce  on  the  seaboard,  and  a  direct  advan- 
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tage  to  the  neighborhood  where  the  money  is  expended, 
let  me  ask  those  seaboard  gentlemen,  if  we,  who  reside  in 
the  interior,  have  not  a  right  to  ask  their  aid  in  the  passage 
of  this  bill?    I  think  none  will  deny  that  we  hare  that. 

Methinks  I  hear  every  gentleman  recording  his  vote  in 
favor  of  it.  If  they  do  not,  they  say  to  us,  you  may  eet 
to  the  seat  of  Government  by  some  of  the  old  Indian  paths, 
or  down  some  stream  in  a  canal,  or  on  the  back  of  a  pack- 
horse  or  mule*  No,  no,  I  cannot  for  one  moment  harbor 
such  an  opinion;  but,  as  high-minded,  honorable  men,  to 
whom  tlie  interior  has  alM'ays  granted  every  thing  they 
have  asked  for,  I  hope  to  see  one  and  all  of  you  come  out 
manfully  and  vote  for  the  bill,  and  not  shelter  yourselves 
behind  the  constitution;  for  there  is  no  other  excuse  left 
for  you,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  too  feeble  to  say  more;  I  hope  some  gentleman 
more  capable  than  I  am  will  do  justice  to  tliis  subject. 

Air.  SMYTH  said,  I  have  had  no  concern  whatever  in 
forming  the  bill  now  before  the  committee.  I  am  to  vote 
upon  it;  and  I  will  do  my  duty  to  my  constituents,  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  constitution.  1  will  very  briefly 
discuss,  first,  the  power  claimed  by  this  Government  to 
make  roads,  and  assume  jurisdiction  over  them;  second, 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing  roads,  without  assuming  jurisdiction  over  tliem;  third, 
the  power  to  aid  internal  improvements,  by  subscribing  for 
the  stock  of  companies  incorporated  to  make  them;  fouilh, 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  in  fulfilment  of  a  com- 
pact; fil\h,  the  power  conferred  on  the  President  by  the 
bill;  sixth,  the  general  expediency  Of  this  appropriation; 
seventli,  the  particular  utility  of  the  road  proposed  to  be 
made. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isacks]  contends 
that  the  power  to  establish  post  roads,  conferred  on  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution,  is  a  power  to  make  tliem.  1 
cotitend  that  "  establish,'*  wherever  used  in  the  consti- 
tution, signifies,  to  give  legal  existence,  or  legal  effect. 
The  people  "ordain  and  establish  the  constitution;'*  one 
of  their  objects  is  declared  to  be  '*to  establish  justice;" 
Congress  shall  have  pou  er  «  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization;"  *<the  ratification  of  the  convention  of 
nine.SiKates  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
constitution."  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  resbecting 
an  establislimcnt  of  religion."  In  all  these  cases,  it  Is  ob- 
vious that  to  establish  means  to  give  legal  effect,  to  give 
legal  existence,  to  set  up  by  law.  Congress  have  power 
**  to  establiMi  post  offices  and  post  roads."  Whatever 
be  the  meaning  of  establish,  as  it  relates  to  post  offices, 
nnist  be  its  meaning  as  relates  to  post  roads.  The  same 
word,  used  in  different  sentences,  may  have  different  mean- 
ings; but  the  same  word,  only  once  used  in  the  same 
sentence,  cannot  have  diflTei^ent  meanings.  Does  power 
to  establish  post  offices  signify  .power  to  build,  to  put  up 
brick  s^nd  mortar?  No,  it  signifies  power  to  give  legal 
existence  to  offices.  So,  power  to  establish  post  roads, 
is  powerto  designate,  by  law,  the  roads  on  which  the  mail 
shall  be  carried;  and  this  construction  has  been  acted  on 
by  Congress  during  forty  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isackb]  contends 
that  Congress  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  "among 
the  several  Slates;"  and,  therefore,  may  make  roads  for 
carrying  on  that  commerce. 

Sir,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  signifies  power 
to  pass  laws  controlling  commerce.  Laws  are  regulations, 
negulations  are  laws.  "No  preference  shall  be  given  by 
any  regulation  of  commerce,  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of 
one  State  over  those  of  another."  The  power  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  is  a 
power  to  control  it,  and  to  prevent  the  State  Legislatures 
from  burdening  it  by  duties,  taxes,  or  licenses,  and  so  on; 
by  which  one  State  migirt  oppress  tJie  inhabitants  of  an- 
other. Will  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  contend  that 
to  make  a  canoe  in  to  regulato  commerce  with  the  Indian 


tribes?  Will  he  contend  that  to  build  a  ship  is  to  regiilats 
foreign  commerce?  If  got,  how  can  he  contend  that  to 
make  a  road  is  to  regulate  commerce  amon|^  the  States' 
Sir,  when  it  shall  be  proved  that  canoes,  ships,  and  roads 
are  commercial,  regulations,  otherwise  commercial  kwi, 
then  I  will  give  up  this  point. 

Sh*,  if  there  is  any  question  respecting  the  power  of 
Conp^ess,  that  has  been  decided  against  the  claim  of  pow- 
er, m  a  wa^  that  ought  to  be  satisfactory,  final,  and  con- 
clusive, it  IS  this.  We  have  the  authority  of  JefiersoD, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  that  Congress  do  not  possess  juris- 
diction to  make  roads.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe 
expressed  their  opinions  in  the  roost  solemn  manner,  when 
rejecting  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as> 
suming  this  power.  The  last  act  of  Mr.  Madison's  ad- 
ministration was  to  return,  rejected,  a  bill  assuming  this 
power.  But  we  have  not  only  the  authority  of  these  great 
names.  This  House  has  repeatedly,  on  great  debate,  de- 
cided that  Congress  have  not  the  power;  and  there  is  net 
an  act  in  the  whole  statute  book  that  assumes  it.  In 
March,  1818,  afler  a  protracted  discussion,  this  House  de- 
cided that  Congress  had  not  power  to  construct  post 
roads  and  military  roads,  by  eighty-four  votes  agaiuC 
eighty-two;  and  tliat  Congress  had  not  power  to  construct 
roads  between  the  States,  by  ninety -five  rotes  against  se- 
venty-one. And  when  Mr.  Monroe  had  negatived  the  bill 
establishing  toll  g^tes  on  the  Cumberland  road,  and  re- 
turned it  with  his  objections,  on  reconsideration*  a  majoii- 
ty  .of  the  House  voted  against  it;  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
it  had  been  passed  without  due  consideration. 

Sir,  as  this  power  is  claimed  by  implication,  and  as  in 
forty  years  not  one  act  has  been  passed  that  asserts  it,  this 
XoDi^nonuser  should  be  taken  as  evidence  tliat  it  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  grant;  and  we  should  now  conuder  it  as  set- 
tled, thatCong^ss  have  not  power  to  enter  into  a  State, 
assume  jurisdiction,  and  construct  roads. 

I  will  now  consider  the  claim  of  power  to  appropriate 
money  to  the  making  of  roads,  without  assuming  jurifdic- 
tion.  I  have  not  found  it  in  the  constitution.  But  more 
than  fifty  acts  of  Congress,  passed  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years,  make  such  appropriations.  The  ground  on 
which  we,  who  opposed  the  construction  which  authoriiei 
such  appropriations,  stood,  is  nearly  beaten  from  under  us. 
The  States  and  the  people  may  construe  their  constitu- 
tion; and  tlie  construction  thereof,  by  them,  must  he  con- 
clusive. The  long  use  of  a  power  by  Congress,  by  the  ap- 
])robation  of  the  State  Legislatures  and  the  people,  may  sanc- 
tion the  constniction  of  the  constitution  by  which  it  is  assum- 
ed. I  would  like  to  see  tlie  opinion  of  the  Stale  Legida- 
tures  taken,  toascertunif  tlireefourths  of  them  admit  that 
this  power  is  in  Conp-ess.  The  people,  by  re-electing  those 
who  have  assumed  it,  seem  to  have  given  it  tlieir  sanction. 

1  will  next  consider  the  power  of  Congress  to  aid 
internal  improvements,  by  subscribing  for  the  stock  of 
companies  incorporated  to  make  them.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  since  I  had  a  scat  here,  that  Congrea 
possessed  this  power  as  a  fiscal  operation,  which  might 
be  necessary  if  the  treasury  was  full.  It  is  well  known 
to  my  colleague,  the  late  chadnnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Improvements,  [Mr.  MKAcxa]  that  sudi  has 
been  my  opinion.  If  we  have  a  surplus  revenue,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  have  it  lying  in  the  treasury,  or 
in  bonds,  unpro<luctive.  It  must  be  a  question  of  expe> 
diency,  whether  money  should  be  thus  invested;  and  I 
hold  that  it  will  be  always  inexpedient,  when  we  have  a 
debt  to  pay,  and  that  debt  is  payable.  The  object  of  such 
an  operation  should  be  a  profitable  investment  of  our 
money.  The  promotion  of  internal  improvements  would 
be  an  incident.  This  power,  duly  exercised,  would  give 
to  the  Government  command  of  the  accumulated  surplus 
of  its  revenue,  on  any  emergency;  and  it  woidd  he  vcn' 
convenient  to  have  fifty  millions  of  productive  stock  toilis- 
pose  of  at  ths  commencement  of  a  war.     This  potrcr 
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has  been  exercised,  and  we  dft  possess  stock  to  a  considera- 
ble amount. 

I  am  next  to  consider  the  power  of  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  in  fiiHilment  of  a  compact.  In  1802,  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  State  of 
Ohio,  on  Admitting  that  State  into  the  Union,  that  five  per 
cent  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  land  in  that  State,  sold  by 
ConfTTfsSj  should  oe  applied  to  the  making  of  roads  from 
the  nariguble  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  and  through  the 
said  State,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  (lie  States  through  which  the  road  should  pass; 
and,  in  considemtion  thereof,  the  State  engaged  to  exempt 
from  taxes,  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  the  sAle  there- 
of, the  land  to  be  s^ld  by  Congress.  In  pursuance  of  this 
compact,  the  Cumberland  road  waamade.  And  here  again 
we  iiave  the  authority  uf  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  who  severally  approved  the  appropriations 
for  this  purpose. 

Now,  sir,  you  have  the  like  compact  with  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  That  with  tlie  State  of  Alaba- 
ma provides  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of 
lands  within  the  territory,  •*  shall  be  reserved  for  making 
public  roads,  canals,  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
riveri,  of  which  three-fiAhs  shall  be  applied  to  those  ob- 
jects, within  the  said  State,  under  the  direction  of  the  le- 
gislature thereof?  and  two-Rf\hs  to  the  making  of  a  road 
or  roads  leading  to  the  said  StUte,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress."  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  State  of 
.Mabama  h.«  engpaged  not  to  tax  the  lands  sold  by  Congfress 
for  five  years;  that  the  lands  of  non-residents  shall  be  tax- 
ed no  higher  than  that  of  residents;  and  that  no  tax  shall 
be  imp(»ed  on  the  i'lnds  of  the  United  States.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  money  which  we 
shall  appropriaCe  to  make  this  road,  leading  to  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  We  owe  a  debt;  we  have  an  unquestiona- 
ble r  ght  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  it.  This  appropria- 
^on,  in  pursuance  of  our  compact,  is  as  fully  authorized 
as  the  appropriation  of  fifteen  milliorTsfor  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  made  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty.  • 

I  will  next  consider  the  powers  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  bill.  He  is  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners, 
who  are  to  lay  out  the  rdad;  he  is  then  to  take  the  necessa- 
TV  measures  for  the  construction  of  the  road;  contracts  are 
to  be  entered  into,  and  releases  obtained  from  the  proprie- 
tors of  lands.  No  jurisdiction  is  assumed;  no  power  is 
given  to  take  and  condemn  the  lands.  In  adopting  mea- 
wires  for  the  construction  of  this  road,  the  President  must 
pursue  the  authority  given  by*  this  bill,  or  have  recourse  to 
the  existing  laws. 

1  will  now  notice  some  of  the  objections  made  by  my 
eloquent  colleague,  [Mr.  P.  P.  Bahuour]  who  opposed 
the  bill.  He  ttould  dissuade  Congress  from  making  this 
»ppropnatjon,  because  there  *re  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  imposts  which  migfht  be  repealed  without  touching  the 
(iuties  which  protect  domestic  manufactures.  Sir,  many 
of  those  duties  which  he  would  thus  repeal,  protect  ag^- 
culture;  many  of  them  are  paid  by  manufacturers,  and 

'  Extract  /,0m  a  speetk  detivered  bu  Mr.  Smyth  in  the  Hmm  p/ 
Mepretentativet,  in  February^  18S3. 

**I«in  juttifj  ibe  appropriBtion  made  (br  the  coiMiractioo  oT  t&e 
CgnbcrUud  road.  Con|^M  are  auUiorixed  *  to  di>p«we  <^y  and  make 
til  ncntral  ivfvlatifitic  reipr*tiii|^  ike  terhtorjr  and  other  property  be> 
NAgiDf^  to  Oir  United  Slated,*  Now  I  apprehend  no  itrfnilation  eait  he 
Qoff  * Dt««irul*  Uiau  one  which  prt-scrve*  to  the  United  Bute*  a  title 
I'Mhtirpniptrriy.  It  it  eertain  that,  adniitiinr  a  new  State  into  the 
vtifR  un  ait  M|aal  footinf,  in  ail  mfiectt,  wiih  the  ori^nal  Slatn, 
•ottkl  nor  vest  in  the  State  the  domain?  Would  it  not  operate  like  an 
ktkno«|M)^iii(.nc  of  the  indfi»enilence  of  a  culmiy?  Be  that  a«  it  may, 
On»o,  b)  this  compact,  lurrendered  her  riritt  to  ux,  during  fire  yean, 
Oe  bnd  which  the  United  States  mirfat  cell,  and  thui  jpive  an  equiva- 
>*ntr<>r  ihe  two  per  eent.  wbirb  the  United  Siatm  engaxed  todisbtine 
■a  making  roads  leading  to  that  State.  Tu  make  neAlftjl  regulations 
'  *Ke»"»g  "he  public  lands,  is  a  g^nied  power.  Congress  may  pass 
<M  ii«cetMry  laws  to  execute  that  power,  and  conaequently  may  pars 
•ppropmtion  laws  ft«r  executing  this  *  needful  regulation,*  this  com- 
P»ct  «iih  oiito.  Tkut  the  appropriations  for  raakmg  the  Cumberlaud 
"»«  appear  to  have  beea  constitutional.** 
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they  are  the  only  duties  which  are  not  nnposed  for  their 
benefit.  Kepeal  those  duties,  and  you  exempt  the  manu- 
facturers from  all  burdens.  Let  me  caution  SoiHhem 
gentlemen  against  repealing  these  seven  and  A  half  millions 
of  duties.  Such  a  measure  would  renderthe  reduc6on  of 
t4ie  imposts  which  oppress  their  people  hopeless.  Let  the 
whole  of  the  imposts  be  gradually  reduced,  so  as  not  sud- 
denly to  afi«ct  any  interest.  The  manufactories  being 
brought  into  eustence  by  protection,  it  ought  not  to  be 
sudtlenly  withdrawn. 

My  colleague  would  not  follow  the  example  of  France 
and  England,  in  making  internal  improvements.  The 
people  of  those  countries  are  depressed,  and  many  of  them 
paupers.  Sir,  4t  was  not  the  canal  of  Languedoc  that  de- 
pressed the  people  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
That£fi*eat  work  cost  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  was  finished  in  fifteen  years.  It  was  the  per- 
petual wars  of  Louis  XIV,  which,  in  his  latter  days,  were 
disastrous.  It  was  that  despicable  bigotry  which  drove 
five  hundred  thousand  protestants  from  their  countr}',  and 
scattered  their  wealth  and  arts  over  all  Christendom.  It 
was  not  the  expense  of  making  canals  and  roads  that  de- 
pressed the  people  of  Englana.  Canals  in  England  are 
but  of  recent  date;  they  are  made  by  companies;  occasion- 
ally the  Government  gives  a  small  gfrant.  It  is  the  public 
debt  of  England  that  depresses  the  people.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  year  17D1  it  was  six  millions;  in  1714  it  was  fifty 
millions;  in  1775  it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil- 
lions; in  1784  it  wiu  two  himdred  and  sixty-six  millions;  it 
is  now  perhaps  a  thousand  millions.  Thus,  we  see  that  it 
was  the  wars  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions  that 
have  involved  England  in  a  debt  which  can  never  be  paid; 
ami  this  depresses  her  people.  Her  hierarchy  adds  griev- 
ously to  the  burden.  The  revenues  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  England  amount  to  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, paid  to  eighteen  thousand  priests;  while  eight  thou- 
sand other  priests  receive  about  two  million  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  the  expense  of  in- 
ternal improvement  that  has  reduced  seven  thousand  of 
the  people  of  Dtiblin  to  live  on  three  half-pence  each  day. 
In  Ireland,  seventeen  hundred  episcopal  priests  receive 
five  minion  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  dol- 
lars, extorted  from  agriculture,  while  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  other  priests  receive  one  million 
and  sixty-one  thousand  dollars.  There  is  n«  danger  that 
internal  improvements  will  depress  the  people. 

I  will  say  something  of  tlie  general  exp€^diency  of  this 
appropriation.  If  there  is  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  expend 
in  a  beneficent  way,  it  should'  be  distributed  as  generally 
and  as  equally  as  circumstances  wUl  admit.  This  appro- 
priation will  be  extensively  beneficial;  seven  g^at  States 
will  share  in  its  benefits.  This  road  will  extend  throuj^i 
the  interior  of  the  country,  where  nothing  has  been  dis- 
pensed for  internal  improvements,  and  little  for  any  other  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Government.  Set  one  pcuntof  a  pair  of 
compasses  at  mv  residence,  describe  a  circle  of  the  diame- 
ter of  five  hundred  miles,  within  that  extent*  not  a  cent 
has  been  disbursed  by  this  Government  for  any  work  or 
improvement;  not  a  salary  is  paid  within  my  knowledge, 
and  no  compensation,  except  to  members  of  Congress, 
mail  contractors,  postmasters,  juroii^  and  for  taking  the 
census.  Your  expenditures  for  the  army,  navy,  fortifica- 
tions, and  collection  of  revenue,  trt  on  the  seaboard,  in 
the  cities,  or  on  the  frontier.  The  interior  suffers  by  a 
perpetual  drain  of  its  money,  none  of  which  is  restored  by 
the  Govemmtfnt.  TIte  prevailing  policy  is  to  have  a  re- 
venue above  the  amount  of  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  the 
Government.  I  did  not  sanction  this  policy;  but,  as  it  is  adopt* 
ed«  as  the  system  is  fixed  upon  us,  let  a  small  part  of  the  sur- 
plus be  expended,  according  to  our  compact  with  tlie  South* 
western  States,  in  the  district  of  my  colleague,  and  of  mine. 

I  am  to  say  something  of  the  particular  utility  of  the  road 
proposed  to  be  made.    My  colleague  [Mr.  Baaaoini]  sup- 
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posed  It  of  no  commercial  utility.  Commecce,  he  nys, 
goes  from  West  to  East  He  has  never  been  in  the  soutli- 
west  quarter  of  Vtrginiay  and  knows  nothing  of  the  direc- 
tion Or  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
commerce  of  East  Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia  does 
not  goto  the  East.  The  merchants  obtain  their  mercban* 
dise  from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The 
caravans  of  wagons,  which  cany  on  merchandising  between 
KooxviUe  and  Baltimore,  now  pursue  the  proposed  route 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  and,  when  the  road  is  made, 
they  may  pass. through  this  place,  or  continue  through 
Winchester,  as  at  present.  It  is  true,  that,  eastward  of 
tiie  Blue  ridge,  in  Virginia,  commerce  goes  to  the  East; 
therefore  the  middle  route,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
ridge,  would  be  useless  for  commercial  purposes,  except 
that  some  hogsheads  or  tobacco,  within  thirty  or  forty 
miles  of  James  nver  or  Roanoke,  might  be  carried  along 
the  proposed  road,  if  made  on  that  route,  to  those  rivers. 
The  commerce  of  the  interior  and  western  ports  of  Nort^ 
Carolina  passes  eastward  to  her  own  towns,  or  to  Nor- 
folk and  Petersburg.  The  most  eastern  route  through 
the. capitals  of  the  Southern  States  will  only  facilitate  go- 
vernmental and  commercial  correspondence.  On  the  west- 
em  route,  the  cotton  of  Alabama  and  the  south  of  Tennes- 
see may  be  brought  to,  and  manufactured  in,  the  towns 
of  the  gr^t  valfey  as  &r  as  Winchester,  ami  will  pass 
lour  hundred  miles  along  the  propOMsd  road.  The  engi- 
neers have  given  this  route  a  decided  preference ;  they  show 
it  to  be  thebest  and  the  cheapest;  it  will  require  less  ex- 
pense in  causeways  and  bridges:  and  the  expense  of  making 
the  road  from  this  place  to  New  Orleans,  should  it  be  lAac- 
adamized,  would  cost,  according  to  their  estiinate,  more 
than  a  million  of  dolkirs  less  tlum  roaking,it  on  the  middle 
route,  advocated  by  tlie  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Cabsov.] 

The  en^pneers  do  not  seem  to  have  observed  the  fact, 
that  James  river  is  navigable  where  the  western  route 
passes  Uiat  stream.  There  will  terminate  the  trip  of  wa- 
gons bringing  from  the  Southwest  produce  for  the  Rich- 
mond market.  To  the  other  recommendation^  of  the 
western  route,  I  will  add,  that  the  accommodations  for 
travellers,  along  the  great  valley,  from  KnoxviUe  to  Win- 
chester, about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  are,  in  my 
opinion,  not  eqiuUed,  in  goodness  and  cheapness,  on  any 
road,  of  the  same  length,  in  the  world.  Sir,  the  road 
through  the  southwest  of  Virginia  is  an  exceeding  import- 
ant highway. .  It  was  formerly  the  usual  road  to  Kentucky; 
but  the  making  of  tlie  Cumberland  road,  and  the  Kenhawa 
road,  has  lessened  its  importance.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Kentucky,  as  the  gentleman 
before  me  [Mr.  LxTCHxm]  well  knows.  ^Tbev  send  along 
it  to  market  vast  numbers  of  live  jftxick,  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia,  to  Bfaryland,  atfd  even  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  gentleman  Iroih  Nor^  Carolina  [Mr.  C]  asks  if 
this  road  can  ever  compete  4^th  the  Mississippi.  Sir,  the 
Missisappt  does  not  hurAear  us;  and  if  our  branches  of 
that  river  were  narippable.  New  Orleans  never  can  com 
pete  with  Baltimore  m  supplying  us  with  merchandise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  8HEPARD,  the  committee  then  rose, 
and  reported  progress. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFXE,  the  House  again  resolv- 
ed  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Lvrcaxm  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  **  making  appropriations  for  ex- 
aminations and  xBurveys;  and,  also,  fbr  certain  works  of 
internal  improvements."  The  blanks  in  that  part  of  the 
biU  contuning  the  appropriation  for  the  gontinuance  of 
the  road  from  Detroit  to  Ffirt  Gratiot,  was  fiU^  with 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  continuance  of  tlie  road  firom.  Detroit  to  Saga- 
naw  bay,  with  peven  thousand  dollars. 


For  the  continusnce  of  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Chica- 
go, with  eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  continuance  of  the  road  fi-om  Pensacola  to  St. 
Augustine,  with  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  moved  to  amend  that  clause  of  the 
bill  containing  the  ^appropriation  of  tliirty  thousand  dollars 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  examinations  and  surreys, 
and  of  arrearages  for  the  years  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  by 
ino-eaaing  the  sum  to  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  desired  tliat  the  arrearages  ^ould 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  appropriation,  and  not 
blended  with  that  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  siu-- 
veys.  He  inquired  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  reported  the  bill,  wliat  was  tlie  amount  of  arrearages. 

Mr.  McDUFFIB  replied,  they  amounted  to  five  tJiou- 
sand  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  INGERSOLL, 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  withdrew  his  amendment;  and  tlien 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  to  amend  that  part  of  the  bill 
stating  the  objects  of  the  appropriation,  so  tliat  they  would 
be  confined  to  surveys  already  commenced  and  not  com- 
pleted, and  to  works  of  a  national  character.  He  was 
opposed  to  instituting  any  new  surveys. 

l^tr.  CLAY  and  Mr.  MERCER  opposed  tlie  amendmc  nt. 
Mr.  M.  urged,  tlie  necessity  of  continuing  the  surveys 
which  [he  said]  were  done  at  so  trifling  an  expense,  si  nee 
the  topographical  engineers  who  made  them  n^u&t  of 
necessity  DC  employed  by  Government,  even  if  the  sur- 
veys were  discontinued. 

Mr.  LEA  suggested  to  Mr.  WICKLIFFE  to  enlarge 
the  object  of  his  amendment,  so  as  to  embrace  "such  sur- 
veys as  are  recommended  by  either  House  of  Congress." 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said,  he  would  prefer  tliat  die  gen- 
tleman should  ofier  the  subject  of  his  sugj^estion  as  aa 
amendment.  He  wislied  to  test  the  sense  of  the  comin.t- 
tee  on  the  proposition  he  offered. 

Subsequently  he  accepted  tlie  amendment  as  a  modifi- 
cation of  liis  propositfen. 

The  amenoment  was  negatived:   yeas,  50 — n<^y**  66- 

On  motion  of  Mr.  VERPLANCK,  an  appropriation  u-:is 
inserted  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dolbr» 
for  office  rent,  &c. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIF^  this  biU  was  then  Ian! 
aside,  and  the  bill  *'  making  appropriations  for  improving 
harbors,"  &c.  was  taken  up. 

The  blanks  containing  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  harbors  therein  roentionedr  being  filled. 

The  committee  then  rose, -and  reported  the  two  bills. 

Fbidat,  Marcu  26,  1830. 
PENSIONERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  BATES,  from  tliC  Committee  on  Pensions,  report- 
ed the  following  joint  resolution: 

Beaohtd  by  the  Senate^  &c.  That  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments who  may  be  severally  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  pension  laws  of'^the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, be,  and  they  are  hereby,  respectively  directed  ami 
required,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  opening  of  each  sc  s- 
sidn  of  Congress,  to  present  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  several  list  of  such  persons,  whether 
revolutionarv,  invalid,  or  otherwise,  as  shall  have  n^de 
application  tor  a  pension  or  an  increase  of  pension,  and  as 
In  their  opinion  respectively  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pension  roll,  or  otherwise  provided  for,  and  for  doing 
which  they  have  no  sufficient  power  or  autiiority,  with 
the  names  and  residences  of  such  persons,  the  capacity 
in  which  they  served,  the  degree  of  relief  proposed,  and 
a  brief  statement  of  the  gfrounds  thereof,  to  the  end  tlint 
Congress  may  consider  the  same. 

The  tesolution  was  twice  read;  and 

Mr.  TUCKER  moved  to  amend  it,  by  adding  to  it  the 
following  words: 
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•*  And  ftlflo  the  names  of  tKe  several  pensioners^  and 
their  residence,  who  continue  to  receive  their  pensions; 
and  likewise  the  whole  amount  of  applicants  for  pen- 
sions, under  the  law  of  1818,  giving"  pensions  to  revohi- 
tionaiy  soldiers." 

Mr.  TUCKER'S  amendment  was  agreed  to:  yeas,  77— 
navs,  69. 

Mr.  CHILTON  was  opposed  both  to  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution.  He  argued  that  the  power  and  the 
patronsge  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govennent 
were  sufficient  already,  without  vesting  in  it  frtiat  the  re- 
solution proposed:  for,  if  it  passed,  not  five  or  ten,  but 
fifty  additional  officers  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
cases,  and  prepare  the  information  called  for.  Instead  of 
this  ^neral  reference  of  all  the  cases  of  application  for 
pensions  to  the  War  Department,  or  a  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, with  discretionary  power  to  dispose  of  them,  he 
prefemd  that  every  case  should  come  at  once  before  Con- 
fess to  judge  of  its  specific  merits.  The  plan  he  thought 
vrong,  because,  after  imposing  this  labor  on  the  officer, 
the  caaea  would  still  have  to  come  to  Congress;  so  that  the 
only  effect  would  be  to  give  useless  employment  to  a  large 
iKimbcr  of  additiilknal  clerks.  Mr.  C  went  on  to  remark 
on  another  subject.  He  was  aware  [he  said]  that  the 
transaction  of  the  legislative  business  required  commit- 
tees; but  he  thought  it  a  dangerous  practice  to  give  to 
committees  unlimited  confidence,  and  making  it  an  apolo- 
gy for  members  of  this  House  to  neglect  investigation 
thenuelTcs.  He  meant  no  refiection  on  the  motives  of 
af7  one;  bnt  the  practice  was  bad.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  House' passed  measures  without  knowing  any 
thin^  of  their  merits,  trustinr  entirely  to  the  reports  of 
committees.  No  chairman  of  a  committee,  he  presumed, 
would  venture  to  report  a  pension  bill  solely  on  the  ab- 
stract which  shdlild  be  furnished  by  ^he  Secretary  of  War, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  as  well  for  the  subject  to  stand 
as  it  does,  and  let  the  committee  report  the  cases  on  their 
own  examination. 

Mr.  BATB9  was  indifferent  to  the&te  of  the  resolution 
unce  the  amendment  was  added  to  it,  because  it  would 
require  the  reporting  of  a  large  vcAume  every  year  of  use- 
less matter.  The  resohitionliad  been  offered  to  the  House^ 
hy  the  conmuttee,  because  a  great  deal  of  time  was  now 
lost  in  investigating  tntUvidualcases,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  War  Department,  and,  after  examination 
there,  rejected,  as  not  coming  with  the  proviadons  of  the 
existing  jaws.  The  committee  thought  that,  as  these  cases 
necessarily  passed  under  the  investigation  of  the  head  of 
the  department,  he  could  prepare  with  ease  and  accuracy 
a  summaiy  view  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  each  case, 
for  the  tnformation  of  the  committee.  Nothing  was  to  be 
referred  to  his  discretion;  he  was  merely  to  report  Aicts;  it 
imposed  on  hhn  no  additional  responsibility,  and  would 
give  him  but  little  additional  trouble.  Mr.  B.  therefore, 
thought  it  a  wise  provision,  calculated  to  'save  lime>  and 
Militate  the  business,  so  as  to  grant  relief  in  cases  which 
were  entitled  to  it»  and  ascertain  at  once  those  which  were 
improper. 

The  resolution  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading — 
yeas,  95. 


SATvaoAT,  Makch  27,  1830. 
PAY  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  House  "agaiin  resumed  the  connderation  of  the  re- 
solution offered  by  Mr:  McDUFFIE  on  the  18th  instant, 
reducing  the  compensation  of  members  of  Congress  to 
two  dollars  a  day  for  every  day  the  House  may  sit  after 
the  expiration  of  one  hun<fred  and  twenty  days  of  the  long 
session,  and  of  ninety  days  of  the  short  session. 

Mr.  COULTER  addressed  the  House  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  till  the  hour  for  considering  resolutions 
elapBed. 


MoKiiAT,  March  29,  1830. 

llie  House  again  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution ofTci^  by  Mr.  McDUPFlE  on  the  18th  instant, 
relative  to  a  reduction  of  the  compensation  of  members, 
in  case  they  remain  in  session  after  a  certain  period  in  each 
session,  as  specified  therein. 

Mr.  COULTER  concluded  his  remarks  commenced  on 
Saturday,  againsfthe  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

[They  were  to  the  following  effect:] 

Mr.  C.  said,  I  would  not  of  my  free  chmce  say  any  thing 
concerning  the  proposition  now  before  the  House.     I  wn 
induced  to  do  so  solely  by  tlie  accidental  circinnstaiice  of 
my  belonging  to  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment,  whose 
especial  duty,  it  seems  to  be  considered,  ii  to  aid  aftd  abet 
every  rentleman  in  cutting  down  and  breaking  up  cveiy 
part  of  the  machinery  of  this  Government  which  does 
not  meet  with  his  approbation.     As  I  cannot,  in  tius  in- 
stance, labor  in  the  vocation  which  has  been  assirned  to 
me,  it  is  perhaps  due  to  myself,  and  only  respectful  to  the 
House,  to  state  my  reasons.     If,  however,  this  resolution 
had  been  offered*  as  some  have  been,  and  I  suppose  will 
be  ftgain,  by  gentlemen  who  love  to  amuse  their  constitu- 
ents, I  should  not  have  touched  it.    It  might  have  come 
upon  the  stag^,  madd  its  bow,  and  exit,  and  went  off,  like 
its  predecessors  and  associates,  in  a  flourish.  But  it  comes 
upon  ua  urged  and  sustained  by  a  gentleman  of  high  po- 
litical consideration,  who  is  likely  to  win  for  it  much  favor, 
here  and  in  the  nation.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  considered  with  the  gravity  and  respect  due  to  the 
gentleman  f^om  South  Carolina,  TMr.  McDurrix.l    I  re- 
gret Uiat  those  who  now  give  this  proposition  their  pa- 
trona^,  had 'not  brought  it  forward  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  sesnon,  especially  as  a  most  appropriate  occasion 
was  then  aiforded  them  for  presenting  it  to  the  Hotise. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  one  bill,  conceriung  the  com- 
(sensatidn  of  members  of  Congress,  passed  this.  House 
about  the  last  of  December.    In  that  bill  the  proposition 
now  under  comideration  was  once  contained.    But  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  of  this  year 
divested  tho-bill  of  what  ^ey  considered  an  unjust  and 
odious  feature.     Yei,  when  it  was  undergoing  the  action 
of  the  House,  it  was  competent  for  the  gendlsman  from 
South  Carolina,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Retrenchment 
Committee,  [Mr.  WicK&irrx]  to  have  offered  an  ao^end^ 
ment,  embracing  this  their  favorite  proposition.    Business 
had  not  then  thickened  upon  the  House,  and  time,  which, 
it  is  now  said  was  then  wasted,  might  have  been  employ- 
ed in  connderinfi^  what  we  are  now  discussing.    If  it  had 
then  been  acted  upon.  It  might,  by  operating  on  our  ava- 
rice, have  produced  some  of  the  ffood  with  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  feeds  his  fancy.    Now  it 
IS  too  late  for  this  Congress,  at  all  events.     But  at  that 
time  wf  heaid  nothing  of  this  propootion.    No^  not  even 
fi^m  the  Magnus  Apmlo  of  retrenchment.     A  proposition 
in  relation  to  the  daily  pay  of  members,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentacky  [Mr.  Ckiltoh]  did  then  offer  as  an 
amendment,  received  so  little  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment, that  the  House  refiiaed  to  order  the  press  and  nays 
upon  its  rejection.     I  think  the  House  did  wisely  and 
well.    It  is  certainly  a  delicate  affair  for  this  or  any  other 
legislative  bo^  to  agitate  the  questian  of  its  own  com- 
pensation.   The  necessity  of  the  case  constitutes  it  an  ex- 
ception from  the  general  mle,  whidi  forbids  public  func- 
tionaries to  ht  the  ju<toe8  of  tlieir  own  salaries.    It  has 
been  judged  t^r^  in  all  free  countries,  to  vest  this  power 
in  the  legislature,  though  interested,  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment   But  the  deticacy  of  then*  poation  ought  to 
make  tiiem  cautious  in  their  movements.    If  they  attempt 
to  increase  their  allowance,  it  will  be  ascribed  to  love  of 
gain.  If  Uiey  attempt  to  reduce  it,  ten  to  one  tf  they  either 
get  or 'deserve  credit  for  patriotism  or  sincerity.     They 
will  most  probably  be  ohanped  with  the  grovelliiur  design 
of  piuvhasing  popularity,  by  Klinqutshing  a  modipum  oi 
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their  pay,  without descnlng  it  by  merit.  The  be&t  way, 
therefore,  seems  to  be«  for  a  statesman  to  leave  tlie  matter 
as  be  finds  ^t,  until  the  people  complain.  They  know  how 
we  stand;  and  if  we  are  entitled  by  law  to  more  than  we 
deserve,  they  will  demand  that  we  shall  set  the  matter 
riglit.  I  have  heard  of  no  voice  of  complaint  among* 
them.  Their  minds  are  tranquil,  and  have  settled  down 
for  many  years  with  contentnient  upon  the  present  rate  of 
compensation.  They  know  that  we  are  the  nearest  power 
of  the  Government  to  themselves — the  representatives  of 
their  wisdom,  their  virtue,  their  feelings,  and  Uicir  patri- 
otism— ^and  they  have  not  demanded  of^is  to  cut  down  our 
compensation  below  tliat  of  clerks  in  the  public  offices; 
nay,  even  below  that  of  the  humblest  messenger  employ- 
ed about  this  hall.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  regret 
that  this  measure  has  been  brought  forward  at  a  period  of 
the  session  when  it  can  produce  no  practical  result,  except 
that  of  displacing  business  well  matui'ed,  and  delaying 
the  action  of  the  House  upon  measures,  the  progress  of 
which  tlie  public  eye  is  watching^  and  m  relation  to  the 
fate  of  which  the  public  feeling  is  now  engaged.  Sir»  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  an  econonust  of  time  could  liardly  have 
been  less  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  occasion^  or  a  mode 
of  doing  public  service.  The  question  of  compensation, 
as  presented  in  the  resolution,  comes  in  a  form  as  nox- 
ious and  offensive  as  could  possibly  liave  been  given  to  it. 
So  f4r  as  my  recollection  ranges  over  the  history  of  re- 
presentative governments  and  deliberate  assembLes,  whe- 
ther in  free  or  monarchical  countries,  I  can  bring  to  mind 
no  example  or  precedent^  no  proceeding  that  Dears  any 
likeness  or  parallel  to  this.  It  has  at  least  one  merit,  tliat 
of  originality  of  invention.  Of  what  character  is  it  ?  Is  its 
object  to  produce  deeds  of  patriotism,  of  bonor-^to  ad- 
vance the  mterestsand  extend  the  renown  of  our  country, 
by  appealing  to  our  nobler  feelings ?  No— but  by  address- 
ing Itself  to  the  base  and  sordid  passions — to  those  feel- 
ings w.'tich  actuate  the  most  degraded  and  worst  of  man- 
kind. Looking  to  the  ancient  republics,  we  find  that  they, 
when  they  wished  to  elicit  deeds  wbrth;^  of  a  free  people, 
addressed  themselves  to  tlie  higher  feelings^  to  the  patri- 
otism^ the  love  of  country — the  honor  and  integrity  of 
their  public  functionaries.  That  is  the  mode  in  which  I 
should  fike  to  see  the  lagging  integrity,  the  slow  atten- 
tion,  the  wandering  thoughts,  of  this*  assembly,  if  such 
things  be  urged  into  concentration  and  quickened  into  ac- 
tion. We  have  fallen  on  evil  times  indeed,  if  our  bosoms< 
can  respond  to  nothing  but  such  a  call  as  tliis.  We  have 
experienced  a  rapid  and  premature  decay,  if,  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
before  tiie  last,  lingering,  and  almost  hallowed  footsteps 
of  one  of  those  who  proclairaed  it,  have  lef^  the  earth,  we 
have  so  lost  its  spirit,  become  so  degenerate  in  purp<isc,. 
as  to  be  ure^ed  to  duty  and  honor  by  no  other  incentive 
than  a  small  pecuniary  penalty  hanging  over  our  heads! 
Sir,  we  are  required  to  perform  an  undefined  and  unde- 
finable  amount  and  extent  of  le^slation,  to  provide  for 
the  interests,  wants,  and  exigenaes  of  twelve  millions  of 
people,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country,  in  a  specified  jtiroe, 
or  be  fined  for  it.  Knowledge  and  wisdom  are  thus  to  be 
measured  by  bour%  and  patriotism  by  dollars.  The  iron 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  the  only  thing  I  Know,  to  which  the 
resolution  bears  a  resemblance. 

The  reproacli  whicli  the  resolution  conveys,  (not  .de- 
signed, I  am  sure,  by  the  gentleman  who  offered  it,)  may 
be  correct  or  not.  1  will  not  undertake  to  8%y  that  tlie 
majority  of  gentlemen  on  tliis  floor  are  induced  to  waste 
tlic  time,  and  lengthen  out  tlie  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  their  per  diem  allowance.  There  are  many 
members,  of  whose  cliaracter,  standing,  and  virtue,  I  am 
unacqiuiinted,  (the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  Jias 
more  experience  than  I  have,)  buttliere  are  many  with 
whom  I  Am  acquainted;  of  these  last  I  can  say  with  confi- 
dence and  candor,  thattliey  are  not  influenced  by  mercena- 


ry motives,  and  that  wliile  they  remain  here  they  are  infiu* 
enccd  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  sustain  an  actual  pe- 
cmiiary  loss.  But  to  them  money  is  not  the  primary'  mo- 
tive to  action.  Other  and  more  exalted  motives  actuate 
them.  To  them  absence  from  kind  friends,  irmnx  their  ac- 
customed scenes,  from  the  domestic  hearth,  which  I 
trust  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of  all  who  are  cntnisted 
witli  a  seat  on  this  floor,  is  sufficiently  painful — spring  re- 
turns, but  not  to  them  returns  its  accustomed  joys — daily 
and  hourly  they  are  recalled  to  the  scenesof  their  home — 
their  hearts  y<:ani  af\er  their  wives,  children,-  aiKt  friends, 
but  public  duty,  their,  obligations  to  their  constituents, 
keep  them  here.  When  they  have  accepted  the  honor 
conterred  on  them,  they  will  reroaiu  here  so  long-  as  duty 
requires  them.  To  such  men  this  resolution  only  offers 
insult — it  is  addressed  to  them  in  vain.  But  it  seems  to  be 
addressed  to  men  of  different  mould,  witli  whom  it  may 
be  supposed  tlie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  has 
<*soimded  the  depths  and  slioak  of  honor ("  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  even  as  to  them  it  ianot  bottom- 
ed on  a  wrong  estimate  of  human  nature.  Upoa  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  resolution  they  are  selfish.  They  have  no 
care  for,  and  pay  no  regard  to,  the  public  interest.  Their 
feelings  and  passions  are  absorbed  in  speecliify'ingf,  as  the 
word  g^es,  tor  their  own  aggrandizement.  'l*ht?y-  will,  of 
course,  go  on  in  their  usu;lI  course  until  the  period  whea 
tlie  eight  dollars  per  diem  sliall  cease,  and,  after  having 
picked  up  tlie  crumbs  and  cfial  of  every  debate,  to  make 
themselves  notorious,  will  go  home  at  the  end  of  the  four 
montlis,  and  leave  tl^e  public  business  undone.  The  old 
adage,  tliat  **you  cannot  bring  blood  put  of  a  turnip,"  is 
too  true  to  be  overturned  by  this  resolution.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  underi»toodasbeheving  that  this  is  the  true  ch»> 
racter  of  tlus  House,  or  any  very  large  portion  of  it.  I 
behcve  tlie  membei's  generjtUy  to  be  actuated  by  a&  high 
and  honoi*able  motives  as  any  former  Congress.  It  is  noi 
requisite  1  should,  in  candor,  say  that  they  possess  the 
same  amount  of  talent.  I  know  that  in  this  session,  as  in 
all  former  ones,  time  lias  been  consumed  in  what  has  been 
oflen  called  frivolous  debate,  but  stijl  1  am  satisfied^  from  the 
iidbrmation  of  those  sufficiently  qualified  to  know,  frum 
correct  and  official  sources,  that  we  are  not  behind  any 
preceding  Congress  in  the  amount  of  business  actually 
done,  and  that  we  are  mud)  aliead  of  them  in  important 
national  affairs,  well  matured  by  our  committees^  and  now 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  House.  In  addition  to  tliis,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  by  experienced  gentlemen*  tlisi 
we  have  had  tliree  contested  elections,  each  of  which  «ia 
tlie  subject  of  warm  excitement  and  debate,  and  which  for 
tlve  time  entirely  excluded  ordinary  legislative  business.  I 
know  that  many  ''wise  saws'*  have  been  uttered  ahout  a 
debate  of  two  days  on  a  small  Indian  memorial.  1  do  not 
set  myself  up  as  a  censor  upon  any  gentlemen  who  may 
tliink  proper  to  enter  a  debate  upon  any  question  before 
this  House.  They  arc  all  of  ag^e,  and  act  upon  ttie'zr  re- 
sponsibility to  their  constituents,  and  are  amenable  to  the 
high  bar  of  pubhc  taste.  But,  aa  I  did  not  enter  into  that 
debate,  and  have  been  generally  **a looker  on  in  Verona," 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  involved  an  important 
principle.  It  ought  to  be -supposed  that  gentlemen  from 
various  quarters  of  this  Union,  meeting  together  here, 
somewhat  strangers,  debate  for  mutual  and  pubhc  instruc- 
tion.*  For  my  part,  I  listen  with  pleasure  and  delig^ht  to 
the  effusions  of  genius,  talent,  and  experience,  on  any 
subject,  and  bear  with  patience  its  concomitant  evil,  gu*. 
rulity  without  wisdom.  The  public  never  said  thut  the 
time  so  consumed  was  wasted,  until  some  gentlemen  here, 
perhaps  with  a  view  of  building  up  their  own  repuUttion 
at  the  expense  of  others,  made  some  stir  about  it.  If  ve 
could  all  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  considered  tliat  the  best  way  to  build  up  a  reputation 
for  business  habits,  is  to  attend  diligently  to  the  nw iters 
before  us,  without  making  a  parade  about  it.     A  close 
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moiith  is  not  only  the  si^  but  often  the  very  perfection  of 
wisdom.  The  discuasiens  of  the  early  part  of  this  session 
may  have  led  to  no  practical  measure,  still  they  may  have 
awakened  ptibiic  attention,  and  sharpened  puolic  inquiry. 
I  believe  there  is  no  valuable  institution  in  this  world  with- 
out some  alloy;  assembled  here  from  the  different  sections 
of  a  mighty  empire— the  repreaentatives  of  a  free  and  in- 
tf  lligfent  people— overlookinp^  tht  multitudinous  interests 
of  this  great  republic — exercising  the  right  of  free  discus- 
sion— ^thaf  great  and  glorious  rig^t — can  we  expect  to  have 
it  without  some  alloy?  It  is  impossible— discussion  would 
not  be  valuable  if  it  were  so  controlled  as  to  exempt  it 
from  being  abused.  We  cannot  have  that  beau  ideal  in  le- 
{psiatire  proceedings  which  gentlemen  seem  to  desire,  and 
we  ttioald  be  careful  lest,  in  attempting  to  take  away  what 
may  seem  objectionable  in  debate,  we  do  not  destroy  the 
value  of  the  right  of  discussion  altog^her. 

The  resolution  is  founded  upon  an  assumed  fact,  the 
contrary  of  which  is  proved  by  experience.  It  would 
doubtless  be  a  wise  measure,  if  it  was  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished) that  the  legislative  businesy  could  be  transacted  in 
four  months.  If  not,  the  resolution  ought  to  be  abandon- 
ed. How  are  we  to  ascertain  that  the  business  can  be  done 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  not  only  now,  but  in  fu- 
ture  time?  Are  we  to  resort  to  experience,  the  sure  guide 
which  statesmen  ought  always  to  follow,  or  draw  upon  our 
iinaginations'  We  must  consult  the  records  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  will  admonish  us  that  it  is  a  gratuitous  sup- 
position, a  mere  fancy,  to  say  that  our  business  can  be 
transacted  in  four  months.  I  have  looked  at  the  sessions 
of  Congress  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government, 
and  1  find  that,  at  no  period,  has  the  first  session  of  any  C  un- 
less been  less  than  five  months,  not  even  when  the  popu  • 
lation  of  the  country  did  not  much  exceed  three  millions 
of  Bouls;  at  times,  too,  when  men  of  the  purest  patriotism 
and  most  distinguished  talents  appeared  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation;  men  whose  briglit  escutcheons  were  never 
stained  with  the  imputation. of  eking  out  a  session  for  the 
love  of  their  per  diem  allowance.  The  first  Congress  sat, 
in  the  two  years,  five  hundred  and  hineteen  days.  I  admit, 
that  putting  the  new  machinery  into  operation  required 
more  than  ordinary  time;  but  in  the  year*  '93  and  *94,  when 
the  whole  machinery  of  Qovernment  was  in  harmonious 
operation.  Congress  sat  three  hundred  and  eleven  days; 
in  ^99  and  1800,  it  sat  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  days. 
At  that  period  the  population  was  five  million  three  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thousand  and  thirteen  souls,  less  than 
one-half  of  our  present  population,  and  the  great  States  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  since  jgroWn  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  clsiming  the  paternal  care  of  this  Legislature.  But 
I  have  turned  to  another  period  of  our  history,  in  the  hope 
that  its  example  would  be  more  prevalent  here.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson came  into  power  upon  the  basis  of  economy  and  re- 
form, and  1  believe  he  bad  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
both.  But  I  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  that  the  nrst  ses- 
sion of  any  Congress,  during  that  administration,  was 
brouglit  to  a  close  in  less  than  five  montlis.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  his^'atlroinistntion  lasted  one  hundred  atid  forty- 
eight  days,  -and  the  second  eighty-eight.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, to  humor  the  fashion  of  the  times,  tliat  they  had  some 
trouble  in  dearing  away  the  'rubbish  left  by  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  first  Congress,  yet  the 
Kcond  Congreas  of  that  administration,  influenced  by  the 
itHctest  economy,  conducted  by  the  purest  republicans, 
sat  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  days.  Is  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  this  Congress,  legislating  for  more  thah  double 
tlie  number  of  people,  covering  a  much  wider  extent 
of  territory,  ana  embracing  six^  Additional  States,  with 
less  of  political  experience  ami  wisdom,  can  do  the  busi- 
ness in  two-thirds  the  time  ?  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  would  task  lu  too  hard,  he  would  fix  a  badge  of 
disgrace  upon  us,,  unless  we  far  surpass  the  Roger  Sher- 
iDims,  the  Albert  Gallatins,  the  James  MadisonR,  of  other 


days.  Sir,  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  but  it  will  not  do  for  me.  But,  if  we  can- 
not trust  the  National  Legislature  of  primitive  times  for  an 
example,  let  us  look  to  the  State  Legislatures.  There  the 
members  stand  in  close  affinitpr  and  contact  with  the  people, 
under  the  eye  of  their  constituents;  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  they  consume  as  much  and  more  time  than  we  do, 
making  allowances  for  the  difference  of  circumstances  un- 
der  which  we  operate,  and  the  magnitude  and  variety  of 
interests  for  which  we  provide.  I  speak  with  knowledge 
of  the  State  from  whicn  I  have  the  honor  to  come.  The 
Lenslature  of  that  State  met  one  month  before  Congress, 
and  has  not  yet  adjourned.  If  the  members  have  done 
wisely,  they  will  hear,  when  they  return  home,  the  wcnrda 
'*  well  done"  from  their  constituents;  because  that  people 
look  more  to  the  worthiness  and  value  of  legislation,  than 
to  the  ordinaiy  time  expended  in  maturing  it.  I  think, 
then,  I  may  safely  say,  deriving  my  information  from  that 
great  source  of  political  knowledge,  experience,  and  we 
should  always  pursue  our  path  into  futurity  by  the  lig^t 
which  beams  from  the  past— looking  to  this  authority,  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  ft>om  South 
Carolina  is  bottomed  upon  a  presumed  fact,  the  converse 
of  which  is  established  by  experience.  Shall  we,  then, 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  concerns  of  a  great  nation,  be 
guided  by  experience,  or  follow  the  imaginings  of  the  gen- 
tleman }  I  choose  to  follow  In  the  path  of  those  wise  and 
patriotic  men  of  our  early  days,  with  whom  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  abided,  who  were  honored  in  their  lives, 
and,  in  their  deaths,  were  embalmed  in  the  recollections 
of  our  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  hour  on  Saturday  I  was  about  to  re- 
ply to  some  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Albxattdsh]  which  introduced  the  tariff,  and  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  gentlemen  from  the  South,  into  this 
debate.  I  will  forbear,  because  I  feel  that  I  shall  trespass 
long  enough  on  the  time  of  the  House  by  adverting  to 
the  topics  that  more  properly  belong  to  this  resolution.  I 
hope  to  have  some  more  fit  occasion  to  express  all  my 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  subjects  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  touched.  They  are  like  those  of  the 
people  from  whom  I  am  sent,  decided  and  emphatic.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  spoke  of  the  rapine  and  plunder 
committed  on  the  people  by  an  army  of  legislators.  I  do 
not  know  but  those  might  have  been  tiie  sentiments  of 
Robespierre,  when  he  undertook  to  rejgulatc  every  thing 
by  the  jacobin  club.  Bonaparte  dispensed  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  a  summary  mode*-and  so  did 
C  romwcU.  As  long  as  liberty  dwells  in  this  land,  its  bright 
est,  purest,  and  most  secure  abode  must  be  in  these  halls. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  power  of  the  people,  as  here  un- 
folded and  exemplifiea,  curtailed  or  straitened.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  devoted  his  energies 
hitherto,  to  what  he  considered  some  improvement  in  the 
constitution.  But  I  would  ask  liim  whether  the  practical 
effect  of  his  proposition  would  not  be  to  weaken  the  popu- 
lar representative  branch  of  this  Government,  and  to 
strengthen  unreasonably  the  Executive  arm.  The  consti- 
tution provides  that  neitlier  House  shall  adjourn  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  for  more  than  three  days.  The 
notion  and  view  of  the  convention  in  this  provision  is  evi- 
dent. The  aristocratic  branch,  or,  as  some  will  have  it, 
the  representatives  of  State  sovereignties,  (if  that  expres- 
sion can  be  used  without  a  solecism  in  lexicograjihy  and 
common  sense,)  might  choose  to  adiourn  so  long,  in  times 
of  public  excitement  or*  public  apathy,  as  to  leave  the  Ex- 
ecutive authority  in  perfect  control  of  the  Government. 
Now  they  cannot  do  it  without  the  consent  of  the  popular 
branch.  Sir,  every  despot  who  has  arisen  in  the  world, 
commenced  by  encroachments  on  the  voice  and  privilege 
of  the  people,  first  limiting,  and  then  suppressing  it.  The 
freedom  of  the  press,  which  is  entirely  analogous  to  that 
of  debate,  is  liable  to  abuse  v  and  there  is  a  class  of  gentle- 
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men  who  are  conitantly  engaged  in  festidiously  bewailing 
its  corruption. 

It  is  most  undoubtedly  liable  to  abuse.  More,  much 
more  than  the  privilege  of  free  debate.  Yet  who  would 
wish  to  see  it  trammelled  or  circumscribed?  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  «<  abridg- 
ing the  n^edom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."    Now,  what 


place  or  in  the  public 
think  not,  because  that  is  provided  for  by  the  common 
law,  on  the  subjects  of  suits  for  slander.  Oi\ce  there 
was  a  sedition  law— a  sin,  in  a  degree  as  fatal  as  the  original 
Kn  of  Adam — ^because  the  prime  of  the  fiither  is  visited 
upon  their  children.  ^  But,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
provision  as  a  general  political  guaranty,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  but  that  it  was  intendea  to  guard  the  freedom  of 
debate  in  the'  national  assembly  as  well  as  in  private  cir- 
cles or  the  bar  rooms  of  a  tavern.  And  is  not  the  national 
representative  of  this  people  possessed  of  sufficient  dis- 
cretion to  confine  within  reasonable  bounds  the  privilege  of 
debate }  In  the  Roman  Senate,  a  consul  was  not  permitted 
to  interrupt  a  senator,  but,  if  the  debate  was  unreasonably 
prolonged,  the  senators  interrupted  it  and  stopped  it  by 
their  clamor.  Cannot  the  representatives  of  this  people, 
the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  that  ever  existed  on  the 
earth,  be  entrusted  with  the  same  privilege  P  No,  sir, 
upon  the  principle  of  tiiis  motion,  our  controlling  motive 
is  avarice.  It  cannot  be  disguised  or  forgotten  that  this 
Government  is  the  first  hope  of  liberty,  and,  if  it  fails,  the 
last  prop  of  enlightened  humanity  and  justice  will  have 
left  the  earth,  ^e  are  entrusted  witii  a  sacred  deposit. 
The  eyes  of  the  friends  ofUberty  and  justice  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world  are  directed  towards  us.  IVe  have  proclaimed 
that  virtue  is  the  foundation  of  a  republic,  and  knowledge 
its  surest  support.  It  seems  that  we  nave  been  going  on  up- 
on a  mistake.     If  so,  we  ought  to  undeceive  the  world. 

A  genUemau  brings  in  a  motion,  bottomed  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  are  governed  by  money.  Even  Walpole, 
m  the  pride  of  bis  power,  never  broached  so  bold  a  notion; 
he  thought,  to  be  sure,  that  every  man  had  his  price,  but 
he  thought  that  pubhc  men  were  to  be  bought  bv  some- 
thing magnificent,  not  by  the  paltrv  sum  of  six  dollars  a 
day.  If  we  adopt  this  resolution^  tne  people  will  take  us 
at  our  word;  they  will  say  that  we  have  fixed  the  mark  of 
Cun  on  our  foreheads.  I  never  yet  knew  any  man  who 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  mean  fellow,  who  was  not 
believed.  If  we  condemn  ourselves,  the  people  will  be- 
lieve us.  No  man  can  gather  *<  golden  opinions"  by 
branding  himself  with  iniquity.  If  the  resolution  passes^  the 
people  will  perform  a  solemn  lustration,  they  will  purify 
this  hall;  and  I  trust  in  heaven,  that  no  man  who  has  been 
present  at  the  deghulation  of  his  country's  honor,  will 
ever  again  be  returned.  Sir,  the  people  of  the  old  con- 
tinent have  looked  upon  us  with  something  of  wonder  and 
adnuration.  They  have  not  exactiy  comprehended  tiie 
spirit  of  public  virtue  whicH  ur^d  U9  on  to  prosperity 
and  happiness.  Sir,  the  proposition  of-  the  gentleman 
IVom  South  Carolina  will  meet  all  their  wishes.  If  it  is 
adopted,  as  quick  as  the  ocean  canbear  it,  winds  will  waft 
it  to  the  old  world;  royal  presses  will  proclaim  it;  and  the 
tottering  and  decaving  institutions  or  despotism  will  be 
stimulated  into  fresh  vigor  by  the  sound. 

The  decline  of  republics  is  traced  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  decline  of  public  virtue  and  public  spirit.  I  need 
not  run  over  the  history  of  ancient  tinles  to  prove  this. 
Every  gentleman  in  this  House  is  suffioientiy  informed 
to  know  it.  Shall  we  not  bring  diigrace  upon  representa- 
tive governinent,  if  we  eatabush,  by  our  law,  that  we 
shall  acomplish  all  our  legislation  in  a  given  period,  or 
have  a  brand  of  disgrace  upon  us?  I  do  not  agree  to  it. 
It  may  suit  the  views  of  gentlemen  who  wish  to  weaken 
the  popuUr  branch  of  this  Government.     There  may  be 


saved  to  this  people  the  amount  mentioned  by  the  gtntk- 
man  from  South  Carolina,  by  the  adoption  of  this  mcsaire; 
but  what  will  that  signify  ?  The'  expense  of  the  irniy  ii 
annually  about  five  millions  of  dollari^  and  that  of  the 
navy  is  nearly  of  the  same  amount,  whilit  the  whole  dril 
department  of  the  Government  does  not  much  exceed  balf 
of  one  million.  Now  if  Congress  did  nothing,  its  nke 
would  be  felt.  It  is  something  like,  the  eye  GfaDultr 
watching  the  labor  of  his  workmen.  If  gentlemen  speak 
over  agam,  in  the  **  stock  debatei("  the  same  speeohes  tfast 
have  h€tti  ^oken,  to  use  the  lanruaflpe  of  the  gentiemo 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  BAmBOvm]  "  deme  en  diem»"  itims- 
doubtedly  an  evil,  and  is  onlv  to  be  remedied  inthe  fim 
good  taste  which  resides  in  this  House.  It  must  cometo 
that  at  last:  gentiemen  must  learn  that  they  will  be  toknt- 
ed  in  speaking  only  when  they  have  something  valuable 
to  communicate.  If  ever  I  set  up  for  a  pedagogue  to  le& 
ture  the  House,  I  will  strike  at  these  standing  debates,  not 
at  the  occasional  flashes  which  bring  fire  from  the  eje  and 
elo<|uenc^  from  the  lips  of  some  genUemen. 

Sir,  in  the  beauty  and  repose  of  yesterday  evenings,  \ 
strolled,  in  company  with  others  of  this  House,  to  the 
neighboring  city  of'^thc  dead,  where  some  of  the  &tben 
of  the  republic  repose  quieUy  side  by  side.  Their  boim 
he  where  the  bones  of  their  kindred  and  people  do  not 
he.  There  is  the  tomb  of  George  Clinton,  upon  which  it 
is  recorded  that  his  children  performed  that  pious  office 
which  was  due  to  his  remains  from  his  country.  There  ii 
also  the  tomb  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  upon  which  his  own 
memorable  sajdn^  is  engraved,  **  Government  has  a  dain 
upon  the  time  oleverv  citizen,  and,  if  he  had  but  one  day 
to  hve,  that  day  ought  to  be  employed  in  doing  good  ts 
his  country."  It  was  refresliinff  to  my  spirit  to  read  ths 
memorial  of  his  devotedness  to  his  country,  by  one  of  iti 
fathers  and  benefiactors.  But  my  heart  fell  withm  me,  when 
I  recollected  that  it  was  my  humble  office  to  oppose  ths 
day  a  resolution,  which  seems  to  impfy  that  public  spui^ 
no  longer  remains  among  us,  and  tJkat  our  most  appropri- 
ate motive  to  action  ts  love  of  money. 

Mr.  EYEilETT  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the 
object  of  the  resolution,  so  far  as  regarded  an  abridgmeiit 
of  the  sesnons,  but  not  disposed  to  employ  the  means  which 
the  resolution  proposed  to  attain  this  object  He  mored 
to  amend  the  resolution  so-as  to  limiteach  session  to  a  fixed 
term,  which,  he  thourht,  would  obviate  the  objectiooa 
which  had  been  urged  against  the  resolution  in  debate, 
and  suggested  to  him  by  many' of  his  friends. 

Mr.  STANBERYsaidUiathedid  not  like  tiieresolution, 
and  he  lamented  that  it  came  before  the  House  fromaoR- 
spectable  asource.  It  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that 
a  majoritfr  of  the  members  of  this  House  procrastinate  the 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  conpcn' 
sation.  If  gentlemen  can  persuade  the  people  to  behere 
this,  it  will  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  bring  us  into  coo- 
tempt  and  disrepute  with  them,  ahd_prepare  their  nuod) 
for  certain  irregular  movements  against  thn  Union,  with 
which  we  have  been  tiireatened.  The  truth  cannot  be 
disguised,  tliat  the  people  have  a  deep-rooted  attachmtft 
ibr  the  Union.  This  attaclunent  is  much  stronger  tbas  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  among  us  perhaps  may  wiab. 
Not  all  our  measures  for  the  protection  of  Uie  industipf  ^ 
the  country,  and  for  its  internal  improvement,  complaine<i 
of  as  .so  oppressive  by  some,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  hate 
the  efl'ect  of  stimulating  the  people  in  any  quarter  to  sanc- 
tion any  of  the  irreguhu*  movements  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. Those  who  may  wish  to  prepare  the  minda  of  the 
people  to  look  with  approbation  on  any  measures  of  ths 
kind,  liave  yet  a  great  work  to  perform*.  They  must  fit* 
bring  this  Government  into  contempt:  nothing  would  «> 
eifectually  do  tiiis  as  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  which 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  uiat  we,  the 'Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  immediate  representatives  of  thisgi**^ 
people,  are  public  robbers. 
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But,  sir,  it  is  not  true  thikt  this  Houie,  or  any  connder- 
able  portion  of  its  members,  desire  to  remain  here  with- 
out performing  any  public  service,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  entitlii^  themselves  to  their  pay;  neither  am  I  pre- 
pared to  aamit  tlisH  this  Con^ss  has  been  less  industrious 
or  leas  patHotic  than  any  which  have  gone  before  us.  An 
immense  mass  of  business  has  been  prepared  by  our  com- 
mittees, and  is  now  ready  for  the  action  of  the  House. 
The  passage  of  many  of  the  measures  before  us  for  the 
internal  improrement  of  the  country,  and  which  the  state 
of  our  finances  can  at  present  so  well  afford,  and  the  pas- 
sa^^  of  the  bill  on  our  table  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
lawa  already  in  bemg  for  the  protection  of  the  woollen 
manufactures,  are,  1  believe,  loudly  called  for  by  a  large 
majority'  of  the  people;  and  if  it  be  one  object  of  this 
resolution  to  defeat  all  or.  any  of  these  measures,  by  de- 
priving OB  of  sufficient  time  to  act  upon  them,  it  only  af- 
fords an  additional  reason  for  my  opposition  to  it.  If  it 
were  in  my  power  to  go  any  further  than  to  vote  against  the 
resolution,  1  would  vote  it  a  libel  on  the  House. 

Mr.  Mcduffie  replied  to  Mr.  S.  with  equal  warmth, 
and  vindicated  his  resolution  against  tlie  objections  urged 
by  others. 

Mr-  SCOTT  said  that,  were  it  not  for  the  imposing  ap- 
pearancse  which  the  resolution  now  under  consideration 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  public,  he  would  have  rest- 
ed perfectly  satisfied  (as  he  had  heretofore  done  on  other 
occasions)  with  giving  a  silent  vote.      And  now  I  regret 
[said  Mr.  S.]  that  I  have  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  who  offered  it,  because  I 
believe  has  motives  were  pure,  and  that  his  only  object 
was  to  facilitate  tte  business  of  Congress;  and  I  now  dis- 
avow the  most  distant  intention  of  attributing  any  impro- 
per motives  to  him.     But  1  feel  well  satisfied  that  tlie  in- 
troduction of  a  principle,  such  as  is  comprehended  in  the 
resolution,  would  have  a  tendency  virtually  to  destroy  one, 
the  most  valuable  co-ordinate  branch  of  our  republican  Go- 
vernment.    I  mean  tlie  representative  branclx,  which  is  at 
all  times  under  the  imm^(£ate  control  of  the  people,  and 
csught  to  be  free  and  unrestricted  in  its  deliberations.     In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  imprudent,  impolitic,  and 
unjust  in  us,  who  sit  here  in  the  time  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, to  limit  the  sessions  to  a  certain  period  of  time, 
whan  we  know  not  the  day  that  troubles  and  misfortunes 
may  befiill  us.     Yes,  sir,  there,  is  a  possibility,  thoujrh,  I 
grant,  not  a  probability,  that,  previous  to  the  end  of  our 
present  session,  an  indignity  may  be  ofit;red  to  our  flag 
upon  the  ocean,  which  might  render  it  absolutely  ncces- 
saty  for  the  present  Congress  to  take  the  matter  under 
their  most  serious  consideration.  I  hope  a  kind  Providence 
may  avert  any  such  evil,  as  no  one  would  deplore  it  more 
than  myself    But  this  and  many  other  circumstances  may 
occur  in  future,  which  may  require  the  solemn  delibera- 
tions of  Congress,  when  they  may  require  time,  and  tlie 
utmost  extent  of  their  talents— whenever  national  safety 
may  bang  suspended  on  the  lips  and  the  wise  deliberations 
of  the  statesmen  within  this  hall.     And,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  experienced  of  the  gentlemkn  who  is  the  author 
of  the  reaiHtition  now  under  consideration,  I,   for  one, 
woukl  have  as  much  confidence  in  his  integrity,  talents, 
snd  opinions  on  such  an  occasion,  as  of  any  member  with- 
in these  walls.     But,  much  as  I  have  admired  the  general 
course  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  pur- 
sued«  nnce  I  have  had  the  honor  of  observing  it,  i  must 
be  permitted  to  think  very  differently  from  him  on  some 
subjects;  and,  at  present,  I  feel  opposed  botli  to  the  re- 
solution, and  the  amendment  to  it,  which  has  been  offered 
by    the   honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
KvaazTT]  because  I  believe  that  either  of  them  is  at  va- 
riance with  our  republican  institutions,  and  that,  if  either 
is  skdopted,  and  should  become  a  law,  the  most  pernicioos 
consequences  will  most  inevitably  follow.    The  very  prin- 
ciple implied,  both  in  the  resolution  and  amendment,  is, 


that  the  members  of  this  body  prolong  the  sessions,  from 
the  mercenary  motives  of  receiving  theiir  per  diem  allow- 
ance, trifling  with  the  business  of  the  people  by  an  unne- 
cessary delay.  The  gentleman  has  himself  illustrated  this 
view  of  it  most  satisfactorily,  because  he  insists  that  If  such 
a  law  was  in  operation,  there  would  be  as  much  business 
transacted  in  the  term  for  which  they  were  to  receive 
eiglit  dollars  per  dav,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  session  is  extended  so  much  longer;  and  he  has,  but  a 
few  minutes  since,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  sit  either  at  two  dollars  per  day,  or  without 
a  compensation.  When  he  -first  advocated  his  resolution, 
we  were  informed  that  if  Congress  would  sit  a  month 
after  the  eight  dollars  per  day  would  expire,  and  then  re- 
ceive two  dtdlars  per  day,  there  would  be  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  session,  as  the  aggregate  would  be  about 
seven  dollars  per  day.  This  position,  1  apprehend,  only 
goes  to  show  that  eig^it  dollars  per  day  is  too  much;  be- 
cause, if  seven  dollars  is  "amply  sufficient**  for  a  long 
session,  it  is  equally  so  ibr  a  shorter  one;  and,  if  gentle- 
men are  in  earnest,  and  have  any  desire  to  reduce  the 
wagfes  of  members,  1  shall  go  with  them  most  cheerfully 
to  reduce  the  daily  pay  to  seven  dollars,  because  I  believe 
that  sum  is  worth  as  much  for  ordinary  uses  at  the  present 
cby,  as  eight  dollars  was  at  the  time  the  present  pay  was 
established  by  law;  and  this  will  be  a  certain  saving  to  the 
Government,  and  much  more  congenial  to  our  republican 
institutions. 

In  the  great  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  suppose  some 
national  calamity  was  to  befiiU  our  country,  and  it  should 
become  absolutely  necessary  for  Congress  to  deliberate  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  than  is  contemplated  by  the 
present  project,  they  would  have  to  sit  for  a  sum  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  their  boarding.  Should  there,  then,  be 
any  such  mercenary  men  who  would  have  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  and  have  no  more  honorable  and  pa- 
triotic object  in  view  than  their  daily  pay,  would  they  not 
very  soon  leave  your  hall  >  But  what  would  be  the  un- 
pleasant situation  of  one  (perhaps)  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  patriotic  members  of  your  bo<ly,  who,  under  some 
severe  dispensation  of  Providence,  would  have  to  resign 
his  seat,  or  ask  leave  of  absence^  Would  he  not  have  his 
feelings  wounded  with  frequently  being  stigmatized  with 
the  epithets  "unworthy,"  "raercenan'.**  Sir,  my  honor- 
able colleague  [Mr.  Coultkr]  had  the  fortitude  (and  I 
was  much  gratified  to  hear  it)  to  bring  into  the  view  of 
the  House  the  true  cause  of  Uie  procrastination  and  de- 
lay of  business  in  this  body,  namely,  the  protracted  de- 
bates which  frequently  take  place  on  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant questions.  This  1  take  to  be  the  true  cause  of  delay. 
But,  neither  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  nor  of  the 
amendment  before  the  chair,  nor  of  their  principles  en- 
acted into  a  law,  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  in  any 
degree,  remedy  tlie  evil.  The  same  gentlemen  who  retard 
the  bunness  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  would  do 
the  same  provided  the  proposed  system  was  adopted. 
And  should  our  country  ever  be  so  unfortunate  (which  I 
hope  it  never  may)  as  to  liave  unworthv  and  desig^in^ 
men  in  this  hall,  they  would  then  be  much  better  enabled 
to  accomplish  their  evil  ends  by  device  and  stratagem. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  scime  instances,  tedious  and 
protracted  debates  may  be  cnrried  to  too  great  a  length; 
but  as  all  human  gfovcmments  must  necessarily  bear  marks 
of  human  frailty,  and  although  this  privilege,  in  large 
deliberative  bodies,  may  sometimes  be  carried  to  excess, 
yet,  sir,  it  is  to  the  enjoyment  of,  and  a  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  this  privilege,  tliat  we  must  look  for  our  freedom 
and  independence,  and  the  security  of  every  thing  that  is 
most  dear  to  us*  and  f  appreliend  much  more  danger 
from  legishitiiig  too  precipiutely,  than  from  the  tedious- 
ness  of  investigation — and  I  think  that  almost  every  ex- 
perienced legislator  will  agree  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
And  the  moment  you  take  away  or  restrict  the  privilege 
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of  debate  in  your  leg^sUtive  halls,  you  sti*ike  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  whole  system  of  representative  government.  I'ben, 
I  am  not  willing^  to  place  any  restraint  upon  our  succes- 
sors; I  hope  they  may  be  men  who  will  represent  faith- 
fully the  true  interests  of  a  free  gnd  Independent  nation, 
for  ages  yet  to  come. 

Fallen,  as  the  human  family  is,  from  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, I  cannot  agree  that  if  even  the  gentleman's  propo- 
sition should  succeed,  and  any  calamity  should  befall  our 
country,  that  would  render  it  necessar>*  for  Congress  to 
be  in  session  eight  months,  but  that  there  would  be  men, 
even  in  very  limited  circumstances^  that  would  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  time  and  labor  for  their  country's  wel- 
fare. Much  as  1  deplore  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
much  as  I  feel  the  effects  of  it,  I  do  n)ost  unfeignedly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  sinking  it  far  below  its  present  dignity,  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, and  tliat  mere  mercenary  motives  are  the  whole 
rule  of  action  witli  all  public  men.  If  such  is  our  deplor- 
able situation,  our  liberties  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  contained  in  tlie  proposi- 
tion now  before  the  House,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would 
soon  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  most  dangerous  and  mer- 
ceuaiy  to  assume  the  control  and  evade  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  tnist  there  are  no  such  men  within  this  hall, 
as  would,  from  mere  mercenary  motives,  detain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  for  the  sake  of  daily  pay;  should 
there  be  such,  which  I  hope  there  is  not,  I  will  close  n^y 
remarks,  by  addressing  them  with  a  sentiment,  which  was 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  a  description  given  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  this  morning.*  I  would  say  to  them,  that 
they  ought  to  be  afraid  to  tread  the  soil  that  had  been  en- 
riched by  the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution — 
tlmt  they  ought  to  be  afraid  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  pa- 
triots and  sages  who  gained  our  liberty  and  founded  our 
Government — lest  the  spirits  of  the  departed  brave  should 
be  aroused  from  their  peaceful  slumbers,  and  forbid  the 
foul  intrusion.  We  have  been  informed  that  our  names 
will  have  to  appear  on  this  question.  I  am  willing  and 
prepared  to  record  my  name,  both  against  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  original  re- 
solution, not  fearing  tlie  consequences,  when  I  am  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  my  duty. 

Mr.  WAYNE  next  rose,  but  the  debate  was  discontinu- 
ed, the  hour  for  considering  resolutions  having  expired. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  in  order  [he  said]  to  have  the  sense 
of  the  Hous^i  ascertained  on  the  resolution,  as  he  presum- 
ed members  had  made  up  their  minds  on  the  question, 
moved  to  suspend  the  ride  whicli  confines  the  discussion 
of  resolutions  to  one  hour  of  the  day.  The  motion  was 
negatived. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

Xhc  pi*evious  orders  of  the  day  were,  on  .the  motion  of 
Mr.  HEMPHILL,  postponed;  and  the  House  resolve<l  it- 
Rdfintoa  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  slate  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Hathes  in  the  chair,  ami  took  up  the  bill  mak- 
ing an  appropriatiou  for  a  road  from  Buffalo,  in  New  York, 
to  New  Orleans,  by  Washington  city. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPFERD  said,  he  rose  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  an[iendmej)t  to  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  do  so,  from  a 
wish  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Carso:? ]  sliould  have  an  op- 
portunity of  offering  one  that  was  long  since  printed  and 
laid  on  our  tables;  but  as  he  has  twice  had  the  floor,  and 
twice  been  induced  to  withhold  his  proposition.  I  now  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  present  my  own;  the  effect  of  which 
will  be,  as  1  intimated  when  I  obtained  the  floor,  to  make 
up  an  issue  different  from  that  already  pending,  by  prc- 

•  Mf.  Coiilur  lUici-ilH-d  hiii  visii  to  ihe  public  bur}iii|^  gr.tind,  onil 
ilie  iiiscripiion  on  EHind|^  Gen }*•  •Domiinriit,  natnely.  «« If  o  man 
ha«  hot  one  day  lo  llTf »  thai  dfty  uuglit  lo  be  deruttd  ut  die  strvrct-  of 
hit  countty.*'- K»te  by  Mr.  S, 


senting  something  like  an  interplea  in  favor  of  the  people 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  bringing  directly  before  the 
committee  the  relative  claims  of  Uie  different  routes  pro- 
posed from  this  place  to  New  Orleans. 

These  examinations  and  surveys  were  executed  by  or- 
der of  the  Government,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  April, 
1824,  directing  the  survey  of  sucl^  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement as  might  be  coi>sideredx>f  national  importance. 
But  while  it  is  my  purpose  to  show  from  them  that  the  routes 
east  of  the  mountains,  as  indicated  by  tlie  repoi-ts  of  the 
engineers,  and  especially  that  termed  the  middle  route, 
possess  advantages  superior  to  those  west  of  the  mountains, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  regret  that  these  <lo- 
cuments  do  not  furnish  that  accurate  information  m>  desir- 
able in  deciding  the  perplexing  question  of  the  proper 
location  of  this  road:  the>  exhibit  a  mere  outline,  without 
noticing  many  of  the  prominent  difficulties  or  peculiar  ad- 
vantages characteristic  of  tlie  face  of  the  country  through 
which  these  surveys  are  carried.  I  have  understood,  sir, 
that  the  visit  of  the  engineers  detailed  on  this  service  was 
known  to  very  few  persons  throughout  the  line  of  tlieir 
survey  in  the  western  part  of  North  Carolina  $  and  that 
they  neither  sought  nor  obtained,  from  intelligent  indivi- 
duals, such  local  information  as  might  have  tended  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  advantages  which  that  route  pre- 
sented. They  seem  to  have  travelled  with  the  caution 
and  expedition  th.it  might  have  been  expected  to  charac- 
terize an  excursion  into  an  enemy's  country.  It  is  true 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  performance  of  this  service,  some 
of  our  southern  politicians,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  had 
assumed  a  rather  threatening  attitude  in  tlieir  denial  of  the 
power  of  this  Government  to  execute  sui'veys,  and  con- 
struct roads  and  other  works  of  improvement,  in  the  seve- 
ral States;  but  whatever  reason  this  might  have  offered 
for  a  careful  and  unobtrusive  passage  through  otlier  parts 
of  their  journey,  yet,  in  North  Carolina,  these  Govern- 
ment officers  had  nothing  to  fear — they  were  there,  at 
least,  on  neutral  ground.  Not  that  the  people  of  tltat 
State  are  indifferent  to,  or  united  in  their  opmions  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  General  Government  upon  Uiisand  other 
subjects,  but,  influenced  by  that  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise  which  gave  existence  to  the  constitution,  they 
are.  prepared  lo  yield  mucli;  yes,  sir,  they  would  pause 
long  before  they  uttered  even  a  gasconading  thirst  of  op- 
position to  this  or  any  similar  act  of  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government;  and  though  they  may  believe 
that,  in  many  acts  of  legislation  here,  a  due  regard  lias 
not  been  paid  to  their  interests,  their  complaints  w^ill  be 
found  to  mingle  with  them  no  spirit  of  resistance — ^no  sen- 
timent of  disunion.  This  is  a  subject  that  they  have  not 
been  taught  to  think  or  talk  about;  and  I,  sir,  api  the  very  last 
man  on  earth  thkt  would  attempt  to  teach  tliem  so  fearful 
a  lesson.  But  I  return  to  the  immediate  question  before 
the  committee.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
JHemfhill]  asserts  that  the  western  route,  the  one  embraced 
in  tlie  bill,  lias  decided  ad  vantages  over  any  other  4  buthehas 
not  told  us  to  which  of  tlie  routes  his  assertion  is  intended  to 
apply;  or.  Is  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  two  directions  and 
two  distinct  surveys  west  of  tlie  mountains  have  been  report- 
ed? I  may  well  suppose  the  gentleman  from  Pennayha- 
nia  to  have  fallen  into  tliis  error,  not  only  from  what  be 
has  said,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Blair]  has  triumphantly  exhibited  a  chart  of 
the  route  reported  in  1826,  and  has  referred  to  it  as  giv- 
ing the  only  western  direction  indicated  by  the  engineers; 
but,  sir,  I  have  procured  from  the  Engineer  DepailmeotJ 
and  now  have  before  me,  a  map  of  a  i-oute  which  diverges 
from  the  first  a  few  miles  beyond  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
crosses  the  Clinch  river  at  Kingston,  is  then  found  wind- 
ing its  way  through  the  Cumberhind  mountains,  and  toil- 
ing up  Spencer's  hill,  and,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
many  miles  west  of  a  direct  line,  it  reaches  HuntsriUe,  in 
Alabama;  and  from  thence  it  is  seen  to  encounter  the  Mas- 
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cie  shoals  of  tlic  Tennessee.  Here  it  must  cross  the  river; 
but  by  what  means  its  passage  is  intended  to  be  effected, 
the  report  does  not  inform  iis;  it  is  thence,  tlirougli  many 
difficulties,  conveyed  to  <hc  Mississippi,  at  or  near  Baton 
Kou^e;  from  tbetK:c  it  follows  the  banks  of  that  river  to 
New  Orleans.  This  is  emphatically  the  western  route, 
the  one  particularly  recdmmended  by  the  g>entleman  from 
Virginia;  [Mr.  S^ytb]  yet,  sir,  notwithstanding*  the  en- 
^necru  report  the  distance  of  this  fine  of  road  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  Orleans  to  be  twelve  hundred  and  cighty- 
iwo  miles,  and  that  of  tlie  mid<lle  route,  through  North 
Carolina,  Soutli  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  only  eleven  hun- 
dred and  six  miles,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Blair]  has  roundly  asserted  that  the  western  had  the  ad- 
vantao^*  in  point  of  distance.  [Mr.  B.  expfeiined — ^he  re- 
ferred to  that  tlirough  East  Tennessee.]  I  certainly  should 
have  underitood  tlVe  gentleman  as  he  tiow  explains  him- 
self, but  he  is  st'di  unsastained  in  his  position;  for  the  same 
report  makes  even  his  favorite  direction  longer  tlian  that 
of  the  middle  survey:  the  difference  is  indeed  inconsider- 
able; but  it  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  my  side  of  the  moun- 
tains; but  the  other  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
IsACKs]  will,  no  doubt,  admK  me  to  be  correct,  when  1 
s'ate  tliat  1  understand  him  as  joining  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  in  recommending  the  road  through  West  Ten- 
nessee. Taking  tiiis,  therefore,  as  the  western  project, 
I « ill  assume  it  as  the  standard  of  the  comparison  I  intejid 
lo  institute  between  tlie  different  lines  wirveycd.  I  have 
already  shown  that  distance,  -a  very  important  considera- 
tion, is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  middle  route?  aiid  I  am 
equally  confident  that  tlie  facilities  for  constrtictjng  a  good 
and  durable  road  are  also  ou  my  side  of  the;  question.  It 
is  true  tliat  the  report  exhibits  little  or  nooifferenee  in 
this  respect?  but  the  ^ntleman  from  Temiessee  [Mr. 
loACKs]  has  hhnself  fbrmshed  tlie  proof  tliat  corrects  the 
error  of  the  engineers  in  this  particular.  He  has  shown 
the  entire  unfitness  of  his  country  for  the  making  of  even 
a  tolerable  way,  according  to  tJie  plan  proposed  by  the 
bill;  and  it  is  so  for  liic  best  of  reasons — the  great  de])th 
ind  richness  of  the  soil  of  that  favorite  and  highly  fiivored 
region  render  it  unfit  for  the  construction  of  a  road  com- 
posed of  earth  only.  This  is  a  partial  inconveoience.  tliat 
ve  have  all  undei*stood  to  apply  to  the  gpentleman's  coun- 
try; but  which  need  only  to  be  stated,  to  convince  tis  tliat 
its  Tery  existence  implies  an  incalculably  greater  benefit 
in  tlie  abundant  fertility  of  their  lands. 

Then,  sir,  whilst  the  bill  proposes  a  i*oad  constructed  of 
earth  only,  it  is  tlirough  the  comparatively  poor  region  of 
my  State,  and  a  large  extent  of  the  survey  stiU  farther 
south,  tliat  a  soilVill  be  found  most  happily  adapted  to  its 
construction;  it  would  not  only  be  more  cheaplv  made,  but, 
when  done,  would  be  of  a  much  more  durable  character. 

But,  in  a  commercial  aspect,  it  is  contended  that  the 
western  direction  possesses  very  decided  advantages;  yet, 
li*!  rightly  understand  the  report  upon  this  subject,  et^en 
that  authority  will  be  found  in  favor  of  the  middle  route» 
Jor  all  \mTu&aes  of  internal  commerce.  By  castirig  the 
c)e  over  the  surveys  through  East  and  West  Tennessee^ 
H  will  be  seen  tliat  they  are  carried  for  many  miles  In  a  di^ 
rcclion  naraWel  to  the  course  of  the  Tennessee,  and  other 
navigable  streams,  and  often  upon  their  very  banks,  or  at 
the  distance  of  but  a  few  miles.  Instead,  then,  of  this  im- 
provement being  called  for  by  the  absence  of  wtSter  c6m- 
munication,  the  road,  if  established  as  proposed  by  the 
bin,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliar)'  or  subatitute  for 
tlie  navigable  streams  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  running  in  the  same  direction.  *  This  is 
not  only  tmc  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  is  remarkably 
so  through  a  portion  of  the  country  still  fartlier  south?  for 
not  only  are  smaller  streams  to  be  accommodated  with  tliis 
road,  but  for  at  least  three  hundred  miles  it  is  found  tra- 
^ersing  the  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Then,  is  it  not 
evident  that  much  of  the  country  through  which  it  will  pass 
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is  already  provided  with  a  much  better  means  of  transport- 
ation than  would  be  afforded  by  the  proposed  improve- 
ment^ Not  so,  sir,  in  the  direction  of  tlie  middle  route? 
there  we  do  not  propose  the  absurdKy  of  ir.aking  a  nation- 
al road  that  cannot  be  needed?  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
construction  in  a  direction  differejit  from  tliat  of  the 
streams  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  mustsfford  a  very  extend- 
ed accommodation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate 
sections  of  country,  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
their  produce,  if  not  to  the  destined  marked  at  least  to 
some  point  from  which  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
water  conveyance.  A  preference  founded  on  tliis  view 
of  the  situation  of  the  country  cast  of  the  mountains,  is 
clearly  intimated  in  the  report  of  tlie  en^neers?  and  al- 
thougli  it  may  not  be  found  to  obtain  with  eqiuU  force 
throughout  tlte  entire  line  of  survey,  yet  its  general  exist- 
ence affords  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  wei^  much 
with  the  committee  in  fixing  the  direction  of  tins  road. 
But  there  is  in  my  part  of  North  Carolina  a  description  of 
trade  that  would  be  peculiarly  benefited  by  this  measure. 
We  have  much  intercourse  with  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia in  one  direction,  and  Virginia  in  the  otlier.  To  these 
States  the  fai-mcrs  of  my  district  of  country  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  wagoning  their  productions,  eitlier  for  the 
purpose  of  exchange  or  barter,  or  with  the  more  desira- 
ble object  of  effecting  a  sale  for  cash.  I  will  not  oay,  sir, 
that  tliis  trade  exhibits  the  numerous  caravans  of  wagomi 
that,  we  are  told  are  seen  erqwding  along  the  western  road? 
but  I  will  say,  it  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  and  is 
much  increasing,  especially  in  the  southern  direction,  and 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  our  attention  in  the 
consideration  of  this  pai^  of  the  subject. 

The  military  advantages  of  this  western  road  liave  becB 
heightened  and  embelUshed  by  frequent  alluuons  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  as  not  only  tlie  scene  of  military  ope- 
mtions,  but  as  the  the^ctre  on  which  imperishable  renown 
was  obtained.  Every  idea  of  defence  connected  with  this 
road  seems  irresistibly  to  terminate  at  this  memorable 
point.  My  colleague ^Mr.  Ciasox]  was  certainly  very 
happy  on*  this  part  of  (he  subject?  and  although  I  could 
but  regard  some  portion  of  his  argument  as  underrating 
the  importaneeof  improvements  in  time  of  peace,  tending 
to  security  in  time  of  war,  yet  the  reasons  differed  by  him 
were  quite  suflltcient  to  show  the  utter  inutility  of  taking 
this  road  out  of  Its  natural  course  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans:  for,,  whatever  possible  ne- 
cessity there  may  be,  at  some  future  day,  to  muster  the 
sons  of  the  West  at  this  far-famed  tiieatre  of  war,  I  can  but 
believe  that  thev  will  find  thehr  way  thither  more  cheaply 
and  expeditiously  through  other  modes  of  conveyance  than' 
than  that  which  this  miutary  road  would  afford?  and,  sir, 
I  have  not  heard  it  contended  inargnment,  that  any  other 
point  on  the  line  of  this  western  road  was  likely  to  pre* 
sent  a  field  for  military  operationfr-^^no  necessity  is  mtir 
mated  of  saving  us  from  ourselves  In  the  West?  for,  what* 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  South,  all  is  peace  «nd  quiet 
in  that  quartern-there  tlie  spirit  of  insubordination  is  not 
thought  to  threaten  disunion,  or  endanger  ouk  repose— 
the  only  possible  cause  of  apprehension  arises  from  their 
as8ertiont)fclaimtothe  lands  of  the  Government?  and,  for 
one,  I  hope,  ere  long,  we  BhtiXl  remove  this  source  of 
contention  and  apprehended  danger^  by  making  distribu- 
tion of  them  among  the  several  States  of  the  Umon. 

But,  sir,  should  I  even  be  disappointed  in  this  favorite 
measure,  they  do  not  tiireaten  the  Government  with  a 
military  array  in  Ihe  field  of  battle?  but  it  is  here,  sir,  in 
this  hail  of  legislation,  that  we  are  told  the  Western  States 
will  soon  embody  themselves  in  such  numbers  as  no  longer 
to  petition  for,  and  receive  as  a  boon,  that  which  they 
will  then  ctaim  and  obtain  under  the  semblance  of  right. 

With  a  view,  sir,  still  further  to  diminish  the  claims  of 
the  route  eatt  of  the  mountains,,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hssuhicl]  has  said  that  we  have  on  that 
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side  a  dense  population,  and  are  consequently  capable  of 
defending  onrselves.  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argi|men%, 
that  this  is  now  so;  that,  though  presenting  an  extensive 
sea  cq^st,  assailable  at  numerous  points  by  an  invading  foe, 
we  require  no  interior  preparations  with  a  view  to  a  state 
of  war.  I  say,  sir,  admit  the  gentleman  to  be  correct  in 
this,  yet  I  would  ask  him  how  long  will  this  be  so^  Deny 
us  tiiis,  and  continue  to  withhold  other  benefits  to  which 
we  are  entitled;  pernst  in  a  coiu^se  of  legislation  imposing 
on  us  unequal  burdens,  and  the  already  increasing  tide 
of  emigration  will,  in  a  little  while,  have  so  far  diminished 
our  population,  as  no  longer  to  leave  any  pretence  for  the 
gcntleman^s  assertion.  We  shall  thciv  be  so  iasignificant, 
when  compared  with  the  population  of  the  new  States,  as 
to  cease,  in  their  estimation,  to  be  objects  wortliy  of  na- 
tional interest  or  concern.  Tet  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, for  a  moment,  seemed  to  present  some  faint  hope 
of  escaping  from  this  melancholy  fate:  for,  while  inviting 
us  to  support  this  bill,  we  were  assured  that  other  portions 
of  the  country  sliould  hereafter  partake  of  equal  benefit: 
but  this  delusion  lasted  but  for  a  day;  for  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Isacks]  has  explained  what  was 
meant  by  "other  portions  of  the  country:"  he  defines  it  to 
be  the  rich  regions  of  West  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Ken- 
tucky; the^  are  to  be  provided  for  by  the  g^tleman's 
plans,  but  m  none  of  their  beneficent  designs  is  my  imme- 
diate section  of  the  Union  embraced.  Relying,  then,  while 
we  may,  upon  the  important  fact  of  our  yet  possessing  the 
superiority  in  point  of  population,  I  feel  myself  justified 
in  using  it  as  a  powerful  reason  in  favor  of  my  nde  of  the 
question. 

With  us,  sir.  Government  is  necessarily  the  creature  of 
those  over  whom  it  ia  established.  Made  and  upheld  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  their  adhe'rence  and  attachment  to 
it  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  benefit 
they  receive  in  return  for  their  contributions  to  its  support. 
And  although,  as  has  been  happily  said  by  a  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Boaoss]  we  cannot  expect  these 
governmental  blessings  to  be  dispensed  among  us  with  ^e 
perfect  equahty  of  the  dew  of  heaven»  yet  it  is  but  just 
that,  in  our  acts  of  legislation,  we  keep  aa  eye  towards 
tlie  attainment  of  so  £sirable  an  object.  In  relation  to 
tlie  subject  before  us,  we  shall  certainly  consult  that  prin- 
ciple, by  accommodating  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
our  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  see  whether 
the  bill,  as  now  before  the  committee,  conforms  to  this 
important  end  and  design  6f  keishition. 

By  reference  to  Ae  report  of  the  engineers  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  learn  that,  by  the  census  of  1820, 
the  population  of  the  counties  and  districts  of  country  ac- 
tually traversed  by  the  western  route,  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  less  than  that  of  the  middle  route;  and  the 
entire  population  of  the  States  through  which  these  sur- 
veys are  carried  is  at  least  one  million  more,  by  pursuing 
the  middle  or  eastern  direction,  than  it  is  along  the  west- 


admit  that,  in  acting  her^,  we  shouldy  in  the  languaf^  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr*'  HsMPaii.L]  re- 
gard ourselves,  on  aU  general  questions,  as  merely  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  I  do  believe  I  shall  certainly 
sustain  that  character  most  essentially,  not  by  seeking  s 
benefit  for  North  Carolina  at  the  expense  of  Tennessee, 
merely  because  it  is  the  State  from  wliich  I  come,  but 
from  the  consideration,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  ber 
accommodation  is  connected  with  a  still  higher  object— the 
attainment  of  a  great^  national  benefit  than  would  be 
accomplished  by  omitting  her  interest.     This  view  of  the 
subject  is  offered,  not  in  connexion  with  the  idea  that, 
under  the  constitution,  we  have  not  the  power  to  do  what 
we  propose,  but  is  intended  to  apply  to  tltis  or  any  other 
subject  of  legislation,  considered  as  a  mere  question  of 
expediency  and  right  among  the  several  States:  and,  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  it  cannot  be  urged  that  there 
is  a  corrupting  tendency  in  this  or  any  other  measure, 
because  it  has  the  effect  of  improving  the  conation  lod 
increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  dtfTerent 
States;  for  such  an  objection  would  deny  all  right  of  bene- 
ficence to  the  Government,  and  .would  give  to  it  alone 
the  odious  power  of  taxation  and  oppression.    By  such  an 
administration  of  this  Government,  the  people  of  the  States 
would  soon  become  aliens  in  feeling  to  the  Union,  and 
would  regard  the  constitution  as  not  tending  to  promote 
the  general  good,  but  merely  calculated  to  inflict  upon 
tlvem  the  evils,  without  the  benefit  of  Govermnent.  Then, 
sir,  while  objects  of  improvement,  similar  to  that  now  un- 
der consideration,  have  heretofore  been  undertaken  and 
completed  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  but  just, 
and  in  oonfoimity  with  the  principles  of  equality,  that 
some  portion  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  such  measures 
should  he  cfistributed  in  that  from  which  1  come;  but,  in- 
dependent of  this  consideration,  I  think,  in  relation  to  the 
present  subject,  the  line  of  survey  through  my  State  presents 
advantages  superior  to  those  west  of  the  mountains.    As  a 
further  argument  in  favor  of  our  claim,  I  might  advert  to  the 
peculiar  hardships  and  afBictions  of  the  people  of  that  ill- 
starred  section  of  the  Union,  arising,  as  they  believe,  mainly 
from  the  unwise  and  ungenerous  legislation  of  Congfress 
upon  subjects  vitally  afrecting  their  interests.     But,  sir, 
while  I  forb^r  dolhig  out  a  list  of  our  oft  ^peated  wrongs, 
I  confess  I  was  but  illy  prepared  to  hear  witli  patience 
the  imaginary  suflPbrings  and  privations  of  the  West.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,   [Mr.  Isackb]  in  his  petition 
for  the  establishment  of  this  road,  occupied  much  time  in 
describing  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  people  of  his  coun- 
try; he  complained  bitterly 'because  there  had  beenfio 
siiudl  a  portion  of  Government  money  expended  among 
them;  he  spcfke  ofthe  vast  amount  paid  by  that  people  for 
the  purchase  of  their  lands,  the  large  proportion  of  taxes 
pud.  by  them  tlu:ough  tlie  medium  of^  consumption,  and 
concluded  by  exlubiting  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive 
West  as  the  eighth  wonder  ofthe  world,  in  the  fact  that. 


ern.   Here,  then,  is  a  difference  of  no  small  amount,  upon  i  though  thus  afflicted  ar^d  oppressed,  they  yet  lived!  they 
the  score  of  population  only)  but,  sir,  when  you  ada  to;  yet  survived!     Now«  sirT  I  cannot  perceive  any  cause  for 


this  the  very  important  iact,  that  this  greater  amount  of 
population  divides  itself  into  a  mater  number  of  inde- 
pendent States,  united  with  and  acting  politically  upon 
the  General  Government,  is  there  not  a  twofold  reason 
presented  in  favor  of  Mie  route  I  propose?  Bv  going 
west,  you  pass  through  ViTginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alaba- 
ma;  in  the  eastern  aweetion,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  AJabama.  Thus,  by  the  west- 
ern proposition,  as  contained  in  the  bill,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  wholly  opiitted,  for  the 
alone  purpose  of  embracing  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And, 
sir,  fnenoly  as  are  my  feelings  towards  that  StA.te,  and 
every  other  member  of  our  Union,  I  cannot,  1  oug^t  not 
to  be  expected  to  forget  the  superior  claims  of  my  own 
Slate:  and,  air,  let.  me  not  be  changed  with  selfini  and 
contracted  views  on  this  subject ;  £r,  whilst  I  readily 


the  ge'ntleman^s  admiration,  and  can  but  think  tbut  all  he 
has  said,  when  rightly  understood*  is  not  only  compatible 
with  their  bare  existence,  but  is  just  that  state  of  tilings 
from  which  we  might  expect  to  find  all  that  comfort  and 
growing  prosperity  which  I  believe  to  be  more  truly  de* 
scriptive  of  their  real  condition.  It  is  true  that,  in  roost 
instances,  they  have  had  to  purchase  their  lands,  but  at  a 
price  most  abundantly  repaid  by  their  amazing  fertility, 
producing  not  only  what  is  required  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  affording  a  large  supply  for  tlie  wants  of 
others*  That  a  people  thus  situated  should  be  able  to 
subsist,  is^  to  mv  mind,  no  cause  of  wonder  or  aston'i^ 
ment;  and,  sir,  thou^  it  be  true  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment yet  maintains  its  dominion  over  the  unappropriated 
lands  in  all  that  region,  our  statute  book  abounds  witli  almo^ 
innumerable  instances  of  donations  made  to  States^  com* 
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panies,  and  in^riduads  in  the  West,  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal impruvement,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  for 
various  other  objects  tending  to  improve  their  condition 
and  advance  their  prosperity.  To  objects  of  this  descrip- 
tion, at  least  ten  milKons  of  acres  liave  been  appropriated; 
and  so  liberal  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 
these  subjects,  that  applications  from  this  quarter  are 
seldom  rejected:  and  but  the  odierday,  witli  a  near  ap- 
proach to  unanimity,  We  passed  a  law  relieving  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  public  lands  froih  a  large  amount  of  ttieir 
debt,  contracted  under  the  credit  s^'stem.  Admit,  then, 
that  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr.  HcxpHiLi.]  that  the  new  States  have  not  any 
fonds  in  lands  for  making  public  improvements^  who  can 
believe  that,  if  they  had  been  the  owners  of  the  soil,  they 
would,  tinder  their  own  pohcy  and  kgishition,  have  ap- 
plied so  large  a  portion  to  these  objects  as  has  been  done 
for  ihcm  by  this  Govemihent  ^^  Do  not  understand  me,  sir, 
as  objecting  to  these  Instances  of  liberality,  for  many  of 
them  received  my  support,  and,  in  giving  it,  I  wasxinin- 
fiuenced  vHh  the  hope  thereby  of  obtaining  any  boon  for 
mj  own  State;  (no,  I  disdain  the  sordid  idea;)  but  I  acted 
from  llie  conviction  tliat  tlie  prosperity  of  the  West,  or 
any  other  large  section  of  our  Union,  was,  in  some  degree, 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But,  sir,  if  ^is  and  every 
other  measure  of  internal  improvement  is  to  have  a  west- 
em  direction—- if  the  Southern  States  are  to  be  wholly 
neglected  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  and  if  we 
sre  again  and  again  to  hear  the  affected  language  of  com- 
plaint from  the  West,  then,  sir,  I  am  prepared  to  with- 
hold my  assent  to  any  further  appropriations  in  tliat  quar- 
ter: justice  to  my  constituents  will  require  it — ^a  regard  to 
the  principles  of  equality  will  demand  it.  We  have  also 
been  entertained  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
IiiCKs]  with  a  sort  of  begging  V£rU(<^o^  founded  updn 
the  great  expenditure  of  public  money  along  our  sea  coast 
in  tlie  erection  of  fortifications,  dock  yards,  and  other 
works  connected  with  the  defence  and  commerce  of  the 
nation;  and  the  gentleman  has  even  objected  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  West  in  the  building  up  of  our  navy — a 
measure  in  which  he  seems  to  think  they  have  a  very  re- 
mote interest.  Perhaps,  sir,  when  mote,  and  still  raor6  of 
the  public  lands  shall  be  appropriated  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  at  the  Muscle  shoals  and  other  points 
of  that  river,  the  gentleman  may  be  accommodated  with  a 
little  navy  of  his  own— one  that  shall  be  peculiarly  west- 
ern; and,  therefore^  unobjectionable  to  that  gentleman. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  iUiberal  and  mistaken  views 
contained  in  this  part  of  the  gentleman's  argument;  for, 
can  it  be  said,  with  the  least  pUusibility^  that  fortifications 
erected  and  desig^ned  along  our  extended  and  exposed 
Atlantic  border  are  other  than  measures  of  strengtn  and 
precaution,  looking  to  the  security  of  the  nation  generally? 
In  consonance  with  this  anti-national  sentiment  would  be 
an  objection  on  my  part  to  the  Increasing  expenditure  of 
our  military  posts  designed  for  tiie  protection  of  our  westr 
em  frontier.  These  objects  are  alike  in  principle,  and 
»re  both  equally  entitled  to  the  support  of  those  who  con- 
wit  the  peace  and  safety  of  every  portion  of  this  Union. 
Nor  should  the  gentleman  decline  a  common  interest  in 
our  na^-al  armament,  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
<1efence  and  commerce  of  the  nation.  He  has  told  us  that 
the  people  of  the  West  arc  great  consumers  of  imports, 
and,  consequently,  pay  much  indirectly  to  the  General 
Goremroent;  and  we  are  assured  that  tms  road  is  greatly 
needed  to  facilitates  their  supplies  from  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia;  yet  their  arrival  at  those  ports  is  intimately 
connected  with  these  maritime  expenditures  of  .which  the 
gentleman  seems  to  complain:  and,  whatever  comment  or 
construction  of  the  constitution  may  be  necessliry  to  sus- 
tain many  other  acts  clvmed  oh  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, these  of  which  1  have  just  spoken  are  conspicuously 
provided  for  in  that  instrument,  and  should  be  regarded 


as  not  only  national  in  their  character,  but  indispensably 
necessary  to  the.  well-being,  and  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation. 

I  mip;fat  here,  iir,  conclude  my  remarks,  having  said  all 
tiiat  I  mtend  upon  the  mere  question  wl^h  I  proposed 
to  discuss;  but  I  have  alluded  to  an  amendment,  which, 
in  concliftion,  I  intend  to  offer;  and  as  I  propose  (shouSd 
it  be  adopted)  to  vote  for  the  biU,  I  hope  I  may  be  per^ 
mitted,  not  to  enter  ^  into  an  argument  in  support  of  m^ 
opinion,  but  simply  to  say  that  I  believe  th^  power  to 
do  thfc  act  proposecl  does  rightfully  belong  to  the  Govem- 
meat;  and,  m  conformity  to  this  opmion,  I  nave,  on  former 
occasions,  voted  for  nieaaures  not  differing  in  principle 
from  the  one  now  under  consideration.  But,  while  sus- 
tainin|^  this  power  of  the  Government,  and  acting  upon 
the  high  conviction  of  its  great  importance^  I  have  felt 
Nno  little  embarrassment  for  the  want  of  the  countenance 
and  co-operation  of  yourself,  and  many  other  of  our  south- 
em  politicians;  and  though  1  cannot  surrender  my  judg- 
ment on  account  of  this  discouraging  reflection,  yet  I  wul 
not  withhold  the  tribute  of  my  respect^  and  even  admira- 
tion, for  the  unshaken  firmness  and  dutinguished  ability 
with  which  your  opinions  have  been  sustained.  They  have 
not  yielded  to  those  nice  shades  of  distinction,  which,  tn 
the  opinion  of  some^  may  have  been  sufiicient  to  obviate 
all  constitutional  objections,  when  the  measure  proposed 
happened  to  look  towards  their  immediate  constituents. 

But,  sir,  were  I  to  attempt  an  argument  in  support  of  my 
opinion,  I  could  not  rest  it  upon  the  distinction  taken  by 
the  gentleman  ftK>m  Virginia,  [Mr.  Sxtth.]  That  gentle- 
man denies  the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  the  road, 
yet  he  says  we  may  appropriate  the  money  for  that  object; 
Congress  may  §^ve  the  essential  means  ror  constructing, 
but  have  not  the  power  actually  to  construct  or  make;  but, 
in  yielding  his  assent  to  this  bill,  he  virtually  concedes  the 
latter  power,  unless  he  intends  to  do  the  very  idle  thinff 
of  giving  the  money  merely  to  be  wasted  and  expended 
for  no  particular  purpose;  for  if  the  road  is  to  be  made  at 
all,  the  bill  proposes  that  it  shall  be  done  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Government,  without  the  a^nov  or  auperin* 
tendence  of  any  other  power.  Perceivmg  this  difficulty, 
he  takes  a  distinction  in  fiivor  of  this  road,  uid  seems  to  ad- 
mit that  we  may  make  it,  not  under  the  general  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  constitution,  but  under  the  compact  entered 
into  with  Ohio,  Alabama,  and  other  new  States,  by  which 
it  is  stipukted  that  five  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  making  of  roads  in  or  leading 
to  those  States;  but  certainly  a  compact  with  a  State  can- 
not enlarge  the  constitution,  and  thereby  confer  a  power 
wluch  did  not  exist  independent  of  such  agreement;  this 
would  be  making  the  powers  of  the  Government  either 
greater  or  leas,  according  to  the  Wrms  of  the  baigain  it 
mi^t  happen  to  mak»  with  &e  people  of  any  of  our  terri- 
tories, when  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Nor 
I  perceive,  accoraine  to  the  opinions,  of  somc^  how  the 
assent  of  a  State  could  oonfer  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  acting  upon  a  subject  prohibited  by 
the  constitution.  This  Govelnment,  mr,  with  all  its  attri- 
butes, must  eust  independent  of  the  will  of  any  State; 
and  while  its  powers  cannot  be  curtailed  by  opposition, 
neither  can  they  be  enlarged  by  consent,  except  in  the 
way  pointed  out«for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  it- 
self. But,  sir,  while  I  deny  the  necessity  of  this  aasen^ 
and  its  utter  inability  to  confer  power,  it  might  often  be 
prudent  and  wise,  inmaihy  instances,  to  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  federal  authority,  without  the  assent  of  the 
State  or  States  to  Be  aifectea  by  Kt«  for,  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions, I  would  pause  long,  and  consider  much,  before  I 
would  run  counter  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  smallest 
member  of  this  Union. 

This  I  would  do  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for- 
bearance, and  without  yielding  the  right  of  thif  Govern- 
ment, when  the  public  good- imperiously  demanded  it,  to 
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exercise  all  or  any  of  its  h|gh  functions,'  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  all  the  States.  It  is  not  all  tliat  uiis 
Government  can  constitutionally  do,  thkt  the  harmony  and 
prosperity  of  the  States  require  to  be  continually  called 
into  action;  but  when  eroer^^cies  of  g^at  national  mo- 
ment arise,  or  some  gpeneml  mterest  is  proposed  to  be  ad- 
vanced, a  liberal  interpretation  of  its  powers  will  often 
be  found  necessary  to  subserve  the  end  and  object  of  its 
creation.  If,  sir,  we  look  within  the  limits^  of  the  mere 
letter  of  the  constitution  for  the  charter  of  our  legislative 
privileges,  there  is  scarce  a*pag«  of  our  legislation  that 
will  not  be  found  to  have  passed  the  pale  of  our  authority. 
What  words  of  that  instrument  give  us  the  right  to  pen- 
sion our  citizens,  and  to  appropriate  thousands  for  their 
support }  How  have  we  relieved  the  sufierings  of  foreign- 
ers, when  visited  by  any  sudden  calamity?  How  do  we 
repair  the  ravages  of  fire  m  any  ofourown  cities  or  towns  ^ 
How  will  we  sustain  the  long  list'of  appropriations  of  the 
public  lands  to  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  objects  of  benevolence?  These,  an<l  many  other  acts 
sanctioned  by  every  Congress,  and  appro%'ed  by  all  our 
Chief  Magistrates,  are,  like  the  power  to  make  roads  and 
canals,  not  authorized  by  the  express  enumeration  of  them 
in  the  constitution;  but  do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  con- 
form to  ihe  spirit,  scope,  and  design  of  those  powers  tliat 
are  enumerated.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  a  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  will  conclude  by  moving  the  following 
amendment  to  the  bill : 

[Here  Mr.  8.  offered  his  amendment,  propo«ng  to 
strike  out  the  western,  and  to  insert  tlie  middle  or  eastern 
route,  leaving  the  selection  to  the  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  j 

Mr.  POLK  next  rose,  and  said,  that  two  of  the  delega- 
tion from  my  own  State  having  given  their  views  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
whilst  X  endeavor,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  to  as- 
sign the  reasons  of  the  vote  which  I  feel  constrained  to 
give.  My  two  colleajgues  and  myself  have  been  in  the 
habit,  during  our  service  together  here,  of  thii^ing  and 
acting  together  upon  most  important  subjects.  Upon  tliis 
we  difTer  in  opinion,  and  are  compelled  to  separate.  ' 

My  colleague,  who  first  addressed  the  committee,  [Mr. 
Blair]  deidt  with  his  usual  candor.  He  informed  us  tliat 
the  road  contemplated  to  be  made  by  this  bill,  addressed 
itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his  constituents;  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  the  road;  and  that  his  skirts  should  be 
clear  of  the  imputation  of  disobeying  their  will.  Yes, 
sir,  the  road  addresses  itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his 
constituents,  and  this  is  the  evil  of  this  and  all  similar  pro- 
positions; it  is  the  iniquity  of  this  whole  system  of  internal 
improvement;  it  does  address  itself  to  tiie  local  interests  of 
sections;  it  deludes,  and  deceives,  and  misleads  whole  sec- 
tions and  communities;  whole  masses  are  bought  wp,  and 
become  advocates  of  this  ^«tem,  with  tlie  prospect  of  lo- 
cal advantage  to  theikiaelves. '  They  look  only  to  theit 
own  local  interests,  and  to  the  prospect  of  having  disburs- 
ed, in  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods,  large  anlounts 
of  the  people's  money.  Let  me  asV  either  of  my  col- 
leagues^ through  whose  respective  districts  one  branch  of 
road  has  been  surveyed,  if  it  were  to  passon  either  of  the 
other  routes,  if  they  would  vote  for  itr  If  it  were  to  pass 
on  either  Wvt  middle  or  tlie  tnetropolitan  route,  would  not 
nine-tenths,  would  not  ninety-nioe-hnndredths  of  their  own 
constituents^  whose  local  interests  would  not  then  be  ad- 
dressed, think  it  wholly  inexpedient,  if  not  unconstitution* 
al,  to  make  the  road  at  aU?  1  repeat  it:  would  either  of  my 
colleagues  deem  it  a  national  work?  Would  they  vote  for 
it?  They  would  not.  And  why  would  they  not?  Be- 
cause, in  their  opinion,  the  western  route  is  the  best  route, 
and  the  only  national  route.  They  think  the  western 
route  the  only  true  route.  But  the  two  gentlemen  from 
North  Carolina,  [Mr.  CAasoN  and  Mr.  SiikpfIirii]  to  tlie 
iocal-intcrests  of  whose  constituents  the  middle  route  ad- 


dresses itself,  have  urged  that  tliat  is  tlie  host  route;  tbat 
it  is  the  national  roirte;  and,  if  it  does  not  passthutway, 
Ihey  will  vote  against  the  bill.  Nine-tentl»s,  ^incty-niiu- 
hundredths  of  their  constituents,  if  it  does  not  pass  on  the 
middle  route,  will  think  it  wholly  inexpedient,  if  not  un> 
constitutional,  to  make  the  road  at  all.  One  of  the  gt  nOe- 
men  from  North  Carolina,  [Mr..  CAasoif]  1  believe,  said 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  bill  upon  any  route,  but  h&d 
warmly  urged,  if  tlu:  road  was  made,  that  Uie  middle  uai 
the  only  true  route.  Here  is  g  con  fleet  between  stctions 
— between  masses  of  your  population,  whose  local  inte- 
rests come  in  collision;  and  liow  are  tiiis  Congress  to  de- 
cide between  them  ?  My  two  colleajgues  have  stated  in  tJu  ir 
places,  that,  in  tlieir  opinion,  the  western  is  tlie  only  truf 
route,  ami  they  think  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make 
the  road  on  any  other.  The  two  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  iia\*e  stated  in  tlieir  places,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  middle  is  tlie  only  true  route,  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient tonuike  the  road  on  any  otiier  route;  and,  doubt- 
less, there  are  gentlemen  hefe  residing  on  the  southcnj 
route,  who  think  that  tlie  best  and  only  expedient  route. 
The  engineers,  in  tlieir  i-eport,  have  cautiously  left  tl.c 
scales  equally  balanced  between  these  respective  maiu 
routes  and  their  several  subordinate  branches; and  how 
are  we  to  decide  ? 

■  I  know,  sir,  it  is  exceedingly  popular  to  tell  the  peojiie 
of  any  section  of  the  country  that  the  Governmtnt  Is 
about  to  expend  large  amounts  of  pubKc  money  ainonpt 
them  for  imjirovements.  But  when  you  tell  thcni  that  it 
is  their  own  money,  that  tliey  arc  taxed  to  pay  it,  and  that 
there  is  ia  national  debt  to  pay,  will  the  people  of  any  one 
section  or  district  agree  that  it  sliall  be  expended  in  an- 
otlier,  ami  for  the  local  advantage  of  another?  No,  ifthiV 
get  it  themselves,  it  is  well;  if  it  gcK-s  to  their  neij^l:uoi^ 
It  is  unjust  and  all  wrong.  Sir,  this  is,  perhaps,  tuiur^*): 
we  are  selftsh  beings ;  and  I  beg  my  colleagues  to  undtr- 
stand  me,  when  I  speak  of  local  interests,  as  not  intcndit  g 
to  apply  my  remarks. to  their  districts  exclusively;  thiir 
constituents  are  like  the  constituents  of  other  gcntU  mt-n, 
and  equally  operated  upon  by  tlieir  local  interests.  I 
mean  to  show  tnc  effect  generally,  and  upon  all  sectlci.s,  1 1 
these  splendid  schemes  of  internal  improvement  wh:ctiha\e 
been  projected;  of  the  Inindreds  of  n  counoissances  aivl 
surveys  of  roads  and  canals  which  have  been  in.ii!o.  1 
mean  to  show  the  delusion  practised  upon  whole  cco- 
munities,  whereby  they  are  bought  up  to  the  support  uf 
these  splendid  schemes,' by  Xha  lure  of  local  advantii,^ 
held  out  to  tliero;  by  tiie  promise  to  scatter  and  squander 
the  piiblic  money  in  the  construction  of  a  road  or  cai^i, 
leading  through  -their  immediate  ne'gliborhootls,  m.i!, 
thereby,  addi*essing  itself  to  their  local  interests. 

'i'liis  billj  .and  tlie  discussion  we  have  had  upon  it,  f\ir- 
nishes  tlie  best  practical  commeptar}-  we  could  posi>ibh  \A\t 
had  upon  this  system;  an<l  I  beg  leave  to  exouipMy,  U  ^ 
particular  examination  of  its  details,  the  tendency  ami  in- 
evitable consequences  of  persisting  in  it.  You  are  about 
to  construct  a  mammoth  road,  fifteen  huiulred  niHt  s  in 
length,  from  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  Nt% 
Orleans,  passing  by  this  city  ^'and  you  propose,  by  X\i\^  h\\\ 
to  appropriate  two  millions  and  a  quaiter  of  dolhu-s,  to  be: 
applied  to  this  object.  From  this  city  to  New  OrUai-s 
the  bill  provides- that  tiie  road  shall  pursue  the  gent rel 
course  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  western  route.  Hu*' 
end  of  the  road  I  will  examine  presently.  From  this  fty 
to  Buffalo  the  road  is  not  locatetl  to  any  particular  loutt 
by  the  bill.  It  is  to  go  from  here  to  Buffalo,  and  tJMit  .^ 
the  only  designation.  The  particular  locality  is  to  be  di- 
cided  by  commissioners.  Now,  Ik>w  inauy  rcconnoiv 
sauces  have  been  made  between  these  two  points,  and  liu«' 
many  routes  surveyed  in  this  age  of  eiijjincerir.g'  I 
hold, a  document  hi  my  liand,  sir,  from  the  Engiiucr  !>*•- 
partment,  which  is  a  perfect  anomaly,  and  furnisht  s  tlit 
best  practical  illustration  of  the  practical  opei  utions  of  1:^ 
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system.  By  tliis  document  it  appears  that  twenty-one  dis- 
tinct routes  have  been  exaininea;and»  take  my  word  for  it, 
every  town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  and  every  mill,  cross 
rood,  and  tavern  house,  on  each  and  every  one  of  tliese 
twenty-one  routes,  expect  this  road^  and  each  has  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  only  national  way^  and  that  on  either 
of  tlie  others  the  rood  would  be  utterly  useless  and  inex- 
pedient. Yes,  sir,  there  have  been  surveyed  five  grand 
routes,  and  fifteen  suboroinate  or  collateral  routes,  from 
tills  city  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles.  The  five  grand  routes  are  desigpiated 
in  the  report  of  the  engineers: 

The  Eastern  route. 

The  Western  route. 

The  Painted  Post  route. 

The  Pine  creek  route. 

The  Direct  route.    . 
The  eastern  route  has  been  surveyed  in  nine  different  di- 
rections.   One  of  these  is  to  pass '  *  Fredericktown,  Gett^s- 
biir^,  Carlisle  Hillerstown,  Lewistown,  Karthaus^  Drift- 
wood creek.  For  t  AUegluiny,  Oleaji,  Aurora. "  Tlie  people 
on  tins  route,  and  in  Uiese  towns,  if  they  ure  like  all  others 
whose  local  interests  are  addressed,  will  have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  Is  the  only  proper  route,  that  is,  the  onlv  national 
route;  and  they  will  be  greatly  dissatisfied  if  they  do  not  get 
the  road.   But  on  eight  otHer  branches  of  the  g^nd  **  east- 
em  route,"  each  passing  tiirough  otlier  towns  and  otlier 
neighboriioods,  the  people  will  have  as  little  doubt  that 
theirs  Is  the  national  route,  and  that  tliey  arc  entitled  to 
tile  roail.     The.  grand'  **  western  route"  has  been  sur- 
veyed in  tliree  different  directions;  one  of  these  is  to  pass 
Hagerstown,  Loudon,    Ilimtington,    Philipsburg,  Trout 
Run,  Instantur,  EUicottsville,  Barton.     In  the  estimation 
of  the  people  on  tliis  route,  this  would  be  tlie  national 
way,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  this  great  road.     But 
thcg^and  "  P.ainted  Post  route,"  (and  I  frankly  s^cknow- 
leJg^c  tluit  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
the  country  does  not  inferm  me  where  the  "  Paiutec!  Post" 
is,)  with  its  four  distinct  branches,  are,  no  doubt,  exceed- 
ing^lyniktional?and  each  branch  of  it  exclusively  so,  in  the 
op.nion,  at  least,  of  those  whose  local  infcre&ts  arc  address- 
etl  by  it.     One  of  the  four  branches  of  this  route  would 
piss  Westminster,  Siddonstowu,  Valley  of  Susc^aeliannah, 
Williamsport,  Peters*s  Cjimp,  llath,  Mo^nt  Morris.     But 
the  grand  "Pine  creek  route;"  aye,  sir,  tlni  grand  **Pine 
creek  route,"  wltli  its  four  distinct  subordinate  brandies, 
must  not  be  overlooked.     Doubtless  that  will  be  tlie  most 
national  route  of  all,  at  all  events  iji  the  opinion  of  the 
settlers  on  Pine  creek,  (I  suppose  there  is  such  a  creek 
from  the  name  of  the  route,)  and  by  Uie  people  in  the 
neighborhood  whose  local  Interests  are  addressed  by  it. 
One  of  the  four  bnmchcs  of  Uiis  grand  route  will  pass 
through  Wormleysb Org,  Unlontown,  Jersey  shore,  Cow- 
dersport,  Oswego  creek,  Glenn,  Aurora.     And,  lastly,  in 
thisdocirracnt,  comes  the  **  tUrect  route,"  which  would  pass 
Wcediborough,  Shlppenshurg,  Valley  of  Driftwood  creek, 
Barton.     Here,  then,  sir,  in  the  rage  for  engineering,  sur- 
veying, reconnoitering,  and  electioneering,  dui'ing  the  last 
adnilnist ration,   the  hopes  and  expectations  of  a  whole 
icope  of  country  near  a  liundred  miles  in  width,   filled, 
I  admit,  with  as  virtuous  and  respectable  a  popidation  as 
any  in  the  Union,  on  twenty -one  distinct  routes  for  this 
road,  have  been  raised  on'  Uptoe.     Each  expects,  and 
each  has  no  doubt  that  it  is  entitled  to  tiic  road.     The 
hojK-s  of  all  are  kept  up.     The  reprcse  ntallves  of  each  and 
all  thene  routes  vote  for  tliis  bill.    Bu.t  all  cannot  be  ^nati- 
fied.    Twenty  of  the  twenty -one  routes  must  be  disap- 
pointed; and  if  tliis  bill  locafed  the  road  to  some  one  of 
Uie  routes  definitely,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  tlic  re- 
prcijentatives  here  cjf  all  the  other  routes  would  not  vote 
against  it.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  tlie  friends  of  this  pro- 
ject to  locate  the  road  definitely  in  the  bill,  for  they  might 

thereby  lose  votes  from  the  other  routes,  and  the  bill 

•  ■ » 


might  be  lost.  Why  are  not  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
this  bill  willing  to  designate  in  the  bill  tlie  precise  route  of 
the  road  to  Buffalo  .^  Evidently  from  the  conviction,  on 
their  patt,  that  they  would  lose  the  support  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  otlier  routes.  I  appeal  to  gentlemen 
themsejves,  who  support  this  bill,  ifthisisa  fair  and  statea- 
man-hke  legislation.  If  the  road  must  be  made,  why  not 
fix  the  route  in  the  law  which  autliorizes  its  construction? 
Sir,  we  all  understand  how  it  happened  tliat  these  several 
routes,  twenty-one  in  number,  came  to  be  examined  by 
brigades  of  topograpliical  engineers.  The  examinations 
were  made  through  portions  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  western  part  of  New  York,  during  the  last  admin- 
isti*ation,  and  during  the  heat  of  tlie  canvass  for  the  last 
Presidential  election.  Some  hopes  were,  likely,  entertained, 
tliat  these  respective  portions  of  the  country  might  give 
their  support  to  the  then  administi-ation  in  the  ensuing 
election.  And,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  people,  and  ensure 
(as  it  was  supposed)  their  support  the  more  certauily, 
brig^es  of  engineers  were  sent  out  in  twenty  different 
directions,  to  survey  a  great  road.  This  powerful  and 
delusive  branch  of  Executive  patrotutge  was  emploved  to 
induce  whole  sections,  whose  local  interests  were  address- 
ed, to  believe,  that,  if  they  wanted  this  road,  the  best 
way  to  secure  it  was,  to  support  the  then  administration. 
We  have  all  seen  and  known  tlie  powerful  effect  of  these 
reconnoissances  of  the  United  States'  engineers  tjirough 
tlie  country.  I  speak  not  of  tliis  project  alone.  Why 
was  it  that  this  road  to  Buffalo,  all  of  a  sudden,  sliould 
have  been  deemed  of  so  much  national  importance?  Why 
should  tlie  delusion  be  kept  up^  any  longer?  The  certain 
effect  of  this  system,  as  exemplified  by  this  road,  is,  first, 
to  excite  hopes;  second,  to  produce  conflicts  of  section 
arrayed  against  section ;  and,  lastly,  dissatisfaction  and  heart- 
bumhigs  amongst  all  who  are  not  accommodated. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  southern  portion  of  this  road, 
that  from  tliia  city  to  New  Orleans.     Three  grand  routes 
have  been  projected:  the  ea^itern,  the  middle,  and  the 
western,  each  wlth^its  subordinate  and  collateral  routes. 
The  distance  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  west- 
et>n  and  eastern  routes  is  near  six  hundred  milesf  and 
tlie  fii*st  thing  that  forcibly  strikes  the  mind  is,  that  here  is 
an  immense  country,  the  extreme  lateral  points  of  which 
are  six  hundred  miles  apart,  eacli  and  eveiy  portion  of 
which  has  been  flalteretl  witli  the  hope,  excited  by  the 
visit  or  reconnoissances  of  the  United  States*  engineers, 
that  each  would  have  this  great  road  to  pass  through  each 
respective  section  of  country.   .  This  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  be  taken  upon  the  general  direction  of  the  western 
route,  as  surveyed  by  the  United  States'  engineers;  but 
does  any  one  know,  can  ^itiier  of  my  colleagues  tell  "me, 
where  its  precise  locality  will  be?     On  the  western  route, 
from  Washingion  as  far  as  Lexington,  in  Virginia,  we  are 
informed,  by  the  report  of  the  engineers,  that  **two  di- 
rectlon4  have  been  examined  in  relation  to  the  western 
route,  one  through  Rock  Fish  Gap,  the  other  through 
Snicker's  Gap."    Xl»e  people  on  both  doubtless  expect, 
but  both  cannot  get  U.     From  Lexington  it  passes  Abhig- 
don  to  Knoxville.     At  KtK>xville  the  route  foiks.     1'he 
nwin  router  first  surveyed,  diverges  fVom  that  point  to  the 
lef^,  passes  New  Philadelphia,  Athens,   enter.)  Alabama, 
passes  Ccntrevllls,  Demopohs,  aad  thence  to  New  Or- 
leans.    The  other  branch  ivoav  Knoxville  passes  the  Crab 
Orchard,    Sparta,    Winchester,    Iluntsville,  in   Alabama, 
thence  to  Baton  Uouge,  to  Nv.w  Orleans.     The  bill  doea 
not  determine  nhich  of  these  routes  it  is  to  go.     If  it 
should  be  lociited  on  the  New  Philadelphia  route  from 
Knoxville,  as  one  of  my  colleagues,  [Mr.   Blaiil]  if  I  un- 
derstood him,  coiktends  It  ought,  it  will  not  touch  tlie  dis- 
trict represented  by  my  other  colleague;  [Mr.  Isacks]  it 
will  not  then  addrcjs  itself  to  the  local  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents; and,  in  tiuit  event,  I  desire  to  know  whether  he 
will  consider  it  sufficiently  national  to  vote  for.it;  would 
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he  be  willincp  that  the  money  of  his  constituents  should 
be  expendea  to  construct  it  on  any  other  than  his  own 
router  I  shrev^dly  suspect  he  would  not.  If  it  so  hap- 
pens  that  it  should  not  cro^  Cumberland  mountain  at 
all,  his  constituents  will  be  apt  to  think  they  have  been 
badly  treated,  and  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make 
the  road  on  any  other  route.  .  And  if  it  does  cross 
Cumberland  mountain,  New  Philadelphia  and  the  peo- 
ple on  that  route  will  be  dissatisfied.  If  gentlemen 
are  determined  to  construct  this  roid,  I  submit  to  them 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the  precise 
route  fixed  with  certainty,  by  previous  survey,  and  then 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  passing  a  law  to  construct 
it.  But  that  i^  objected  io;  ana  why  f  '  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son, except  that  the  biU  would  lose  some  of  its  present 
support,  by  locatine  the  road  to  any  one  route  dennitely. 
Au  those  routes  vnach  did  not  get  it  would  fly  off  and 
vote  against  it.  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill,  let  the  route 
be  where  it  may.  I  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
committee  the  conflicting  interests  of  diflTerent  sections, 
and  li^i*|?c  masses  of  your  population  arrayed  against  each 
other,  tor  the  purpose  of  showingp  the  corrupting  tendency 
of  this  whole  system,  by  addressing  itself  to  the  sordid  in- 
terests of  sections  and  localities.  I  speak  of  the  tenden- 
cies and  certain  eflTects  of  the  system.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  by  my  colleagues,  or  any  one  else,  upon 
this  subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  impute  to  them  or  their 
constituents  any  thing  which  does  not  equally  apply  to  my 
own,  and  to  the  constituents  of  every  other  gentleman  up- 
on this  floor.  There  are  but  few  districts  that  will  resist 
the  lure  of  local  gain,  in  the  shape  of  a  road  or  a  canal,  if 
YOU  will  hold  it  out  to  them.  I  have  seen  something  of 
Its  effects  in  my  own  district.  This  same  national  road  was 
mounted  as  a  pofitical  hobby,  three  or  four  vears  ago,  in 
that  district.  For  a  time,  the  people  seemea  to  be  carried 
away  with  the  prospect  of  having  millions  of  public  money 
expended  among  them.  We  were  to  have  a  main  Toute 
and  cross  routes  intersecting  the  district  in  every  direc* 
tion.  It  was  to  run  down  every  creek,  and  pass  tlirough 
almost  every  neighborhood  in  the  district.  As  soon  as 
there  was  time  for  reason  to  assume  her  seat,  the.  delusion 
passed  off.  The  people  very  properly  reflected  that  the 
money  to  build  the  read  was  collected  by  taxes  paid  in 
part  by  them.  They  reflected,  too,  that  the  nation  owed 
a  debt  of  many  millions,  upon  which  a  large  annual  inte- 
rest was  paid.  Their  better  jtidgment  taught  them  that  it 
was  time  enough,  if  ever,  to  enter  upon  these  splendid 
and  extravagant  schemes  of  internal  improvement  when 
the  public  &bt  was  paid.  And,  sir,  this  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  people  of  every  district  must  and  will  finally 
come,  when  they  properly  understand  the  practical  ope- 
rations of  the  system.  The  delusion  may,  and  probably 
will,  continue  as  longaslocslitiesand  sections  are  flattered 
with  thelmmediate  prospect  of  g^in  to  themselves,  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  Union.  But, 
sooner  or  later,  the  veil  which  obscures  the  vision  will  be 
rent  asunder { they  will  see  the  evil  effect  of  this  system, 
and  put  it  down. 


gentlemen  who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  it. 
Wliat  does  this  prove,  sir?    Vvhy,  that  we  are  each  repre- 
senting our  own  local  interest;  and  to  what  will  it  lead, 
and  to  what  has  it  led  upon  this  very  bill?    To  combini- 
tions  of  local  interests,  to  effect  that  which  no  one  local 
interest  by  itself  could  effect.     Why  was  it  that  the  road 
from  Wa^ington  to  Buffalo,  and  the  road  from  Wishing" 
ton  to  New  Orleans,  were  united  in  one  bill?    Was  there 
any  necessary  connexion  between  them?  Were  they  ever 
united  before  the  present  session^     Was  such  a  union 
ever  dreamt  of  befbre.?    Am  I  at  liberty  to  suppose  ihit 
they  were  united  for  the  purpose  of  combining  local  in- 
terests enough  to  carry  the  whole,  but  which  neither, 
standing  independent  of  the  other,  could  effect?    I  put 
it  to  my  coUeag^ies,  and  to  the  two  gentlemen  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  know  if  they  would  vote,  if  their  constituents 
would  justify  them  in  voting  away  so  lu^  >^  sum  of  the 
people's  money,  to  construct  the  road  ^om  Washington 
to  Buffalo,  if  the  New  Orleans  end  of  the  road  was  struck 
out  of  this  bill.     Would  the  gentlemen  residing  on  the 
Buffalo  end  deem  it  expedient  to  vote  for  the  New  Orleans 
end,  if  tliat  to  Buffalo  was  struck  out?    Sir,  I  be^  gentle- 
men to  trace  the  operations  of  these  combinations  of  local 
interests  a  little  further.     I  hold  in  my  hand  an  amend- 
ment laid  upon  tiie  table  by  a  gentieman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  RicHABDsoir]  si  few  days  ago,  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  House,  which  he  intends  to  offer  to  this  bill, 
as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  floor.     I  wUl  read  it.  Sir,  it  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  road  '*  from  Buffalo,  in  the  State  cf 
New  York,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  Vermont, 
and  thence  to  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts."  If 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted,  we  shall  have  a  gigan- 
tic, a  tremendous  road,  indeed.     A  road  from  Boston  to 
New  Orleans!     If  this  does  not  give  strength  enough  to 
the  bill  to  pass,  add  more  to  It.     Extend  it  to  Hartford,  if 
you  please;  we  may  need  a  military  road  in  that  direction, 
in  the  event  of  another  war.     If  this  is  not  stJl  sufficient, 
I  see  a  bill  reported,  and  now  upon  our  tables,  proposing 
to  appropriate  forty-four  thousand- dollars  "to  improve 
.Back  creek;"  and  where  Back  creek  is,  I  am  again  at 
fault,  no  doubt  from  my  want  of  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country;  but  it  must^  of  course,  be  a  great 
national  work.     Add  this  to  one  end  of  this  road;  put  on 
it  «*  Conrteaut  <?reek"  and  *•  Cunningham  creek,'*  and  di- 
vers other  creeks,  vrhich  I  see  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
United  States'  engineers  as  great  national  objects,  and  be 
sure  that  you  unite  local  interests  enough  to  carry  the  bill. 
This  is  the  magnificent  and  beautiful  system  tiiat  is  now  in 
the  full  tide  of  experiment.     Can  we  close  our  eyes,  if  ve 
would,  upon  its  unequal,  unjust,  and  pernicious  operation, 
both  here  and  upon  the  coitnnunity,  it  it  is  persisted  in^ 

I  have  spoken  of  conflicts  between  sections  of  countr^f 
and  between  different  masses  of  people  arrayed  againsi 
each  otiier,  and  I  have  spoken  of  combinations  of  inte- 
rests to  effect  a  common  purpose.  These  conflicts  and 
combinations  will  exist,  not  only  out  of  this  House,  but  in 
it.  They  will  exist  here;  and,  by  saying  this,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  imputing  any  thing  wrong  to 


this  bill,  which  illustrates  the  tendency  of  which  I  hare 
spoken.  Every  gentleman  who  has  advocated  it,  with  the 
single  exception  of  tiie  honorable  chairman  who  reported 
it,  represents  districts  througfh  whith  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  routes  of  this  mannnoth  road  is  expected  to 
pass.  Each  advocates  his  particular  part  of  the  road,  and 
seems  to  have  but  little  care  for  any  other.  The  gentie- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ramskt]  advocates  the  Buf- 
falo end  of  the  road;  that  passes  through  his  district.  He 
says  he  leaves  the  New  Orleans  end  of  the  road  to  other 
gentlemen  who  ai^  interested  in  it.  My  two  colleagues,, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  who  have  addressed 
the  committee,  argue  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  New 
Orieans  end  of  the  road;  they  leave  the  Buffalo  end  to 


There  is  one  remarkable  fact  attending  the  discussion  of  any  one.     It  is  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  conse 


quence,  if  this  system  g^es  on.  The  combinations  of  the 
strong  sections  of  the  Union  represented  in  this  House 
will  overshadow  and  overpower  the  weak;  and  in  this  gene- 
ral scramble  for  the  public  money,  (for  I  can  call  it  by  no 
other  name,)  the  weak  will  get  no  portion  of  thespwl- 

I  have  taken  this  road  as  one  out  of  the  many  objecti  of 
improvement  which  have  been  projected,  to  illustrate  the 
evil  tendencies  andpernicious  effects  of  this  system  general- 
ly. Prom  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
commimicated  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  I  find  that,  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1828,  there  had  been  projected  and 
surveyed  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  distinct  objects  of 
national  internal  improvement.  Since  that  time  we  hare 
no  report  showihg  the  increased  number.     No  one  knovs 
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bow  many  more  there  are.  All,  of  course,  great  national 
vorks.  The  power  to  conatruct  each  and  all  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  this  system,  is  derived 
either  from  the  war-makiiig,  the  commercial,  or  the  post 
office  powers.  In  this  document  we  find,  among  other 
equally  national  works,  the  following  truly  important  pro- 
jects: "survey  of  Conneaut  creek,  with  a  view  to  ita  improve- 
ment;*' removing  obstructionis  at  the  mouth  of  Ashtabula 
creek;"  "survey  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek,"  &c.?  and 
hov  many  other  creeks,  of  great  national  importance, 
have  been  surveyed  and  examined,  I  will  not  fati^^ue  the 
committee  by  reciting.  Each  gentleman  can  examine  this 
very  interesting  document  (or  himself.  One  or  two  others^ 
however,  I  must  mention,  before  I  pass  from  this  docu<^ 
iDent.  I  find,  ar,  a  '^  survey  of  the  Cobboseconte  canal 
route,"  a  "survey  of  the  Winnepiseogee  canal  route."  (I 
do  not  know  that  I  pronounce  these  names  right  The 
learned  gentleman  before  me  [Mr.  EvjKmsTr]  says  I  do.  I 
am  glad  of  it.  1  believe  it  is  the  first  tfme  I  ever  saw  the 
words  in  my  life.)  But  no  doubt  they  are  g^at  national 
works.  I  find,  too,  there  baa  been  a  <*survey  of  the  Suna* 
pec  canal  route,"  a  "survey  of  the  levels  of  the  Andros- 
coggin river,"  a  "surve}"  of  the  AnmionOosuck  canal 
route, "  and  many  other  such  great  national  works.  Everv 
creek,  and  mill  path,  and  corner  of  the  country,  at  which 
I  United  States'  engineer  toiiches,  assumes,  as  if  by  magic, 
nationality  of  character.  It  is  at  once  dubbed  ag^eat  pub- 
lic improvement,  and  its  construction  by  Cong^ss  clearly 
authorized,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  tlie  advocates  of 
lliis  system,  under  iJhe  war,  the  commercial,  or  the  post 
office  powen.  Whatever  tJie  President,  or  his  engineers, 
or  Congress,  in  their  discretion,  choose  to  denominate  na- 
tional works,  become  so  iptofaeto;  but  there  is  no  ^curity 
that  what  is  Jtttional  this  year  will  continue  to  be  so  the  next, 

I  have  no  means  of  calculating  what  the  probable  cost  of 
constructing  all  the  works  contained  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  projects  contained  in  this  document  wpuld  be.  I  liave 
undentood  that  bome  general  estimate  has  been  made,  by 
which  it  is  calculated  tliat  it  will  require  tlie  revenue  which 
we  may  have  to  spare,  for  more  than  half  a  century  to 
come,  to  complete  thcpi'  All  cannot  be  constructed  at 
once,  and"  presently  we  will  see  conflicts  between  the 
friends  of  different  objects  fi}r  precedence  in  point  of  time* 
When  we  contemplate  the  illimitable  extent  ofthese  visiona- 
ry and  wild  schemes;  when  we  see  the  abuses  to  which  it 
^  been,  and  may  be,  subject,  in  scattering  and  wasting 
the  public  money;  when  we  see  that  it  has  been,  and  may 
^nbe,  used  as  a  powerful  branch  of  Executive  patron- 
^,  to  buy  up  whole  sections  of  country  to  the  support  of 
the  "  powers  that  be,"  even  if  there  was  an  express  grant 
of  power  in  the  constitution,  ought  we  not  to  stop  in  our 
wild  career,  and  pauie  and  hesitate  before  we  push  it 
further? 

I  beg  leave  now  to  notice  some  of  the  arguments  which 
luve  been  urged  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  to  incjuire  what 
^vantages  would  result,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  from 
the  construction  of  this  road.  I  admit  that  good  roads  are 
in  advantage  to  a  neighborhood,  or  county,  or  State, 
Of  the  nation;  and  if  made  by  the  proper  authority,  and  if 
they  do  not  cost  too  much,  I  do  not  object  to  them.  But 
^  roods  are  not  national;  and  some  of  the  benefits  which 
<nr  coUei^es  suppose  would  be  derived  from  the.  con- 
struction of  this  road,  in  the  manner  proposed,  I  am  sure 
uc^  rather  ideal  than  real.  One  of  my  colleagues  [Mr. 
liicKs]  urged,  with  much  earnestness,  that  it  would  be  a 
aviag  of  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  per  annum  in  the 
(nnsportation  of  the  mail.  A  very  shoi*t  examination,  in 
ft  more  financial  view,  will  show  the  fiUIacy  of  this  ar^- 
ment.  I  understand  that  tlie  average  cost  of  transporting 
ihe  mail  in  stages,  on  the  present  roads»  from  Buffalo  to 
N'ew  Orleans,  is  fifty-two  dollars  per  mile.  l*be  distance 
is  fifteen  hundred  miles.  At  this  rate,  the  amount  paid 
annually  is  aerenty-eight  thousand  dollars.     This  bill  pro- 


^a 


poses  to  appropriate  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dolhuv 
to  make  a  mud  road.  The  interest  for  a  year  upon  this 
sura,  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  tliousand  dollars.  So  that  ^e  simple  interest  per  an- 
num, upon  the  amount  now  proposed  to  be  expended  to 
commence  this  road,  will  be  fiffy-seven  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  whole  amount  now  paid  for  transporting  the 
mail  on  the  present  roads.  -  Now  the  money,  if  left  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  is  always  worth  simple  interest,  and  more;  and  will 
my  colleague  tell  me  where  the  savings  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  upon  which  he  dwelt  with  so  much  confidence, 
would  be?  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  this  improvement 
by  Ik  calculation  of  dollars  and  cents,  will  there  not  be  a 
clear  loss  instead  of  a  saving?  But  the  two  and  a  quarter 
millions,  to  be  etpended  under  the  provimons  of  tliis  bilj^ 
will  be  but  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  it.  This  is  only  intended  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  to  make  it  a  mud  road.  It  will  not  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  loeate  it,  to  clear  oat  the  brush,  to  throw 
up  the  earth  and  graduate  it.  To  construct  it  upon  ^^ 
McAdam  plan,  the  engineers,  in  their  report,  estimate  that 
it  will  coat: 

From  Buffalo  to  Washington,  -  $  1,877,063  92 

From  Washington  to  New  Orleans  -     5,997,802  30 


Making  a  total  of 


-  $7,874,866  22 


This  immense  sum,  as  all  other  estimates  for  similar 
works  have  proved  to  be,  will  doubtless  fall  much  below 
the  real  cost.  But  suppose  tliia  sum  to  be  sufficient  to 
constnict  it,  the  annual  interest  upon  it,  at  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  will  be  four  hundred  and  seventh-two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 
The  interest  uppn  the  cost  of  construction  will  be  more  than 
six  times  the  whole  amount  now  paid  per  annum  for  trans- 
porting the  mail.  Where,  then,  will  be  the  saving  of  which 
my  coUeagiie  speaks?  If  wc  tkke  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Cumberlajid  road  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the 
probable  cost  of  this,  it  will  amount  to  more  than  twenty- 
one  millions  of  doUars;  and  the  annual  interest  upon  the 
cost  will  be  more  than  a  million  of  dollars*  The  road  when 
nuule  will  have  to  be  kept  in  repair;  mkI  if  we  take  our 
experience  upon  the  Cumberland  road  as  any  evidence  of 
what  is  to  occur  upon  this  road  when  made,  we  shall  be  call- 
ed upon  annually  to  make  large  appropriations  to  keep  it 
up.  And  if  we  do  not  make  them,  it  will  dilapidate  and 
go  to  ruin.  The  States  throu||^  which  it  ¥nll  pass  will 
have  the  humiliating  honor  of  being  annual  begj^ars  for  life 
at  your  door,  asking  for  appropriations  to  keep  it  in  repair. 
This^  mr,  is  the  saving  we  will  witness. 

This  g^eat  road,  according  to  the  arguments  of  my  col- 
league,  [Mr.  Bukia]  is  to  constitute  a  great  arterf  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  northern  border; 
it  is  to  afford  facilities  for  the  marching  of  troops  and  the 
transportation  of  the  means  of  defence  irom  the  interior  to 
die  extremes,  in  the  event  of  war. 

He  insists  that  the  munitions  of  war  could  be  transport- 
ed, the  troop's  fh>m  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  couM  be 
marched  upon  it  in  a  much  shorter  time,  to  the  defence  of 
the  southern  frontier.  Now,  sir,  all  who  will  examine  the 
map  of  these  two  States  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  would 
require  mote  time  for  an  army  from  Kentucky  and  some 
portions  of  Tennessee  to- march  across  the  country  to  get 
to  this  road,  than  it  would  to  go  on  board  a  steamboat  on 
the  Ohio  or  Tennessee  river,  go  to  the  South,  fight  the 
battle,  and  almost  get  home  again.  From  Knozville,  by 
land,  through  Alabama  to  New  Orleans,  the  way  this  road 
is  to  go  is  more  than  seven  hundred  miles.  If  this  road  is 
to  be  constructed,  either  for  military  or  commercial  pur- 

{>oses,  or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  any  one  who 
ooks  upon  the  map  will  perceive  that  the  proper  route 
would  be  direct  from  Knoxvillc  to  MemphliB,  or  some  other 
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point  on  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which  steanibbats  run 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  would  pass,  on  tliis  route, 
through  a  portion  of  the  country  upon  which  New  Orleans 
must  depend  for  defence  in  tlicevent  of  war;  the  land  tra- 
vel would  b«  shortened  from  two  to  four  hundred  miles; 
and  at  the  Mississippi  you  would  be  within  two  or  three 
days  of  New  Odeai^. 

If  any  road  is  to  be  made  for  national  or  for  any  other 
purposes,  this  is  the  direction  it  oug'ht  to  take.  The  Le- 
gislature of  Tennessee,  at  its  late  session,  have  said  that 
the  State  contemplates  making  a  road  from  tlie-  Virginia 
line  to  the  Mississippi  river;  they  have  asked  the  co'opcra- 
tion  of  Virginia  to  extend  the  rood  tlirough  that  State;  and 
she  has  said  further,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  this 
Government  could  g^ve  any  aid,  in  the  construction  of  such 
works,  <<  consistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  United  States,''  was  by  sub- 
scription for  stocks  in  companies  incorporated  by  tlic  States. 
I  do  not  mention  tliis  to  raise  the  constitutional  question; 
I  only  mention  it  to  show,  if  the  friends  of  this  system  are 
determined  to  make  this  road,  regardless  of  all  conse- 
c^ucnces,  they  ought  to  make  it  in  the  most  useful  direc- 
tion. I  understand  that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
change  the  route  to  the  Mississippi  river;  for  that  I  shall 
vote,  but  will  finally  vote  against  the  bill  on  any  route.  To 
East  Tennessee,  whether  in  a  militai-y  or  commercial  point 
of  view,  if  improvements  must  be  made,  I  submit  to  m}' 
colleagues  i^nd  to  the  committee,  whether  it  would  not  be 
of  infinitely  more  advantage,  and  at  less  than  a  fourth  of 
the  cost  of  this  road,  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the 
I'ennessee  river^  and  connect  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
with  tlie  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Mobile  by  a  short 
canal.  Could  not  troops  and  the  products  exported  i^ach 
the  points  of  destination  much  earlier  and  much  easier  by 
water  than  by  this  road?  As  to  military  purposes,  no  ene- 
my is  likely  to  invade  our  southern  border  at  mny  other 
season  than  in  the  winter,  and  at  that  season  our  rivers  are 
always  navi^ble.  East  of  tlie  Allegliany  mountain,  from 
Western  Virginia,  the  road  to  market,  or  to  the  defence 
of  Virginia,  is  to  Richmond  or  Norfolk.  There  are  al- 
ready good  roads  made  by  State  autliority  fVom  Staunton 
and  Charlottesville  to  Richmond.  From  this  city  to  Bui)iilo,- 
how  a  road  was  ever  conceived  to  be  of  importance  in  a 
national  point  of  yiew,  I  do  not  know.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  near  me,  [Mr.  Mbrcsr]  formerly  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  on  Koads  and  Canals,  no  doubt  can 
tell.  He  has  a  peculiar  felicity  in  nationalizing  ever}^-  ob- 
ject of  improvement,  whether  it  be  tlie  moutli  of  a  creek, 
or  a  neighborhood  canal  or  road.  If  that  gentleman  shall 
be  blessed  with  a  continuance  of  life  and  health  for  twenty 
3'ears  more,  and  continues  in  the  service  of  tins  House,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  be  the  most  voluminous  writer  of 
the  age  upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  cimals.  He  will 
leave  a  posthumoos  reputation  behind  him  that  will  live  ki 
the  documentary  history  of  Uic  coimtry.  And  it  will  be 
fortunate  for  him  if  tliat  reputation  sustains  wo  injury; 
from  the  fact  tliat  he  has  largely  contributed  to  fasten  upon 
the  country  a  system  that  will  embarrass  the  fiiuuices,  op- 
press tlie  people  with  unnecessary  taxation,  and  distract 
the  liarmony  of  tlie  Union. 

1  cannot  but  express  my  utter  astonishment  and  cleep  re- 
gret at  tl)e  argument  that  feU  from  another  gentleman  [Mr. 
Smtth,  of  Virginiiv]  in  support  of  this  bill,  it  is  true  this 
road  is  expected  to  pass  through  his  district,  and  address- 
es itself  to  the  local  interests  of  liis  constituents;  but  he  is 
tlie  last  man  in  the  House  that  I  should  have  expected  to 
see  shake  and  falter  in  his  long  settled  opinions.  It  is 
the  strongest  evidence  we  could  have  of  tlie  effects  of  this 
}>ystem,  when  it  addresses  itself  to  the  local  interests  of 
sections.  In  the  course  of  a  long  service  here,  the  gentle- 
man has  uniformly  denied  the  power  of  this  Government 
to  prosecute  this  system.  In  1824,  his  powerful  mind 
operated  upon  this  great  subject,  and  he  delivered  an  ar- 


gument upon  this  floor,  which  gained  him  a  reputation 
which  I  am  sorr}'  to  see  him  about  td  impair.  In  liis argu- 
ment upon  this  bill,  he  still  denies  tlie  power,  not  onl>  to 
construct,  but  to  appropriate  money  to  constmct,  roatls  and 
canals  within  the  hmits  of  the  States.  He  places  his  vote 
for  this  bill  upon  a  ground  which  no  one  before  had  thought 
of.  He  places  it  upon  the  ^ound  of  compact  with  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  says  it  rests  upon 
the  same  ground  that  the  power  to  construct  the  Cumber- 
land road  rested.  Will  the  gentleman  inform  the  commit- 
tee, if  the  constitution  does  not  confer  tlie  power  upon 
Congress,  (and  he  says  it  does  not,)  how  it  is  tliat  a  com- 
pact  or  a  bargain  with  a  territory  about  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  or  how  it  is  that  an  agreement  with  a  single 
State  can  con^r  it.  What  is  the  compact  with  Abbama 
and  Mississippi^  Nothing  more  than  that  whicli  has  been 
made  with  moat  of  tlie  new  States,  upon  tlieir  admission 
into  the  Union.  It  is,  that  five  per  cent,  of  tlie  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  saleaRif  the  public  lands  whhin  their  respect- 
ive limits  shall  be  i-csen'cd,  three-fiflhs  of  which  shall  be 
applied  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  to  make  roads  witJ»- 
in  the  State,  and  two-fifths  to  the  •«  making  a  road  or  roads 
to  the  said  State,  under  the  direction  of  Congress!"  What 
is  the  compact  with  Ohio?  Jt  is,  that  one-twentieth,  orfi\T 
per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sjdes  of  tJic  public 
lands  within  that  State  "sliall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out 
and  making  public  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  Sute, 
and  through  the  same,  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the 
autliority  of  Congi-ess,  with  the  consent  of  the  se>enl 
States  through  which  the  road  shall  pass."  Although  the 
consent  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  through 
whose  territory  the  Cumberland  road  passed,  from  the  na- 
vigable waters  of  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Onio,  wa»  given,  yet, 
so  strong  liave  tlie  gentleman's  opinions  licfetoforc  been 
against  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress,  that  he 
has  uniformly  voted  agamst  all  appropriations  to  construct 
or  repair  the  Cumberland  road.  At  the  first  session  of 
tlie  last  Congress,  at  the  very  hist  scsaiion,  he  voted  against 
an  appropriation  for  this  object.  He  now  saj's  Uipt,  under 
the  compact  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  if  the  road 
passes  through  any  part  of  the  territory  of  Uiose  States,  we 
have  the  power  to  construct  it;  and  as  there  is  no  point  of 
beginning  designated  in  the  compact,  we  may  begin  it  at 
Buffalo,  or  any  other  point,  and  run  it  through  the  terri- 
tory of  several  intermediate  States,  whose  consent  his  not 
been  given.  The  consent  of  the  gentleman's  own  State 
has  not  beeai  given,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  will  not  be. 
The  gentleman's  argument  amounts  to  tliis:  tliat  although 
in  his  opinion  the  constitution  does  not  confer  the  power, 
yet,  if  you  think  proper  to  begin  a  road  in  one  corner  of 
Alabama  or  Mississippi,  you  may  extend  and  ramify  >t  ^ 
over  the  Union,  and  that,  too,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  States,  upon  tlie  ground  of  compact  Surely  the 
gentleman,  upon  further  reflection,  will  not  attempt  to 
maintain  this  position.  But,  if  he  could,  we  arc  not  au- 
thorized or  bound,  by  the  compact  itself,  to  appropriate 
more  than  tlie  five  per  cent,  ot  the  nett  -proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  lands  within  those  States.  This  bill  appropri- 
ates much  more.  Suppose  itcould  be  placed  on  this  ground; 
are  Alabama  and  Mississippi  asking  for  the  execution  of 
this  compact,  by  passing  this  bill,  or  making  this  gigantic 
road?  Thev  are  not.  You  have  no  memorials  upon  your 
table  fVom  those  States  for  any  such  purpose.  The  repre- 
sentative from  Mississippi  upon  tliis  floor  is  opposed  to  the 
bill;  the  dclefi;ation  from  Alabama  are  divided;  I  unde^ 
stand  a  majonty  of  them  will  vote  against  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  must  look  out  for  some  other  ground — this  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  maintained. 

The  constitutional  question  I  shall  not  argue  or  touch. 
It  has  long  since  been  exhausted.  But  I  be^  to  look  at 
some  of  the  details  of  this  bill,  and  inquire  of  its  advocates 
how  thev  are  to  avoid  some,  of  the  inherent  difficulties 
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which  must  present  themselves  in  the  construction  of  this:  pine.     Now,  1  would  sny  to  the  gentleman*  that  he  ought 


to  he  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  disease  exists.  In 
my  opinion,  he  luis  mistaken  the  symptoms.  But,  if  it 
docs  exist,  1  have  understood  that  tapping  is  a  very  dan- 
g-erous  openitlon,  and  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  but 


nod  dirough  the  States.  Commissioners  arc  to  be  ap 
pointed  to  receive  releases  from  the  owners  of  lanfls  over 
which  the  road  is  to  pass.  .But,  suppose  the  owners  ai*e 
tninoi'd,  noa-residents,  or  beyond  seas,  how  are  you  to  pro- 
cure tlie  released  Suppose  the  owner  is  unwilling  to  give 
it  to  you,  will  you  extend  tlie  aztn  of  the  federal  power, 
kod  coerce  him^  You  have  not  ventured  to  put  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bilU  That  would  be  too  bold.  It  miglitalann 
the  State  lovcrcigntiesi  and  create  resistance — constitution- 
al resistance,  ]  mean.  It  might  produce  collisions,  diiiicult 
to  nutnagc,  between  the  federal  and  State  authorities. 
The  same  power  that  woidd  enable  you,  by  force,  and 

against  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  the  State,  torunyourt  tlenian  from  Virginia,  and  my  two  colleagues,  have  taken 
roadtlirough  a  man's  plantation,  would  enable  you  to  cut]  this  degree,  but  are  not  yet  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  se* 
tlo\yn  his  orchard,  to  demolisli  his  houses,  or  to  tear  down  niors.  The  iunior  members  of  the  profession  ordinarily 
rourt-hoHses  if  tlie}*  stood  in  your  way.  Will  you  assume  enter  upon  the  practice  by  dealing  in  tfimples.  They  com* 
(xchisive  jurisdiction  over  the  road,  and  ]>unis)i  offences |  mence  oy  drawing  teeth,  blood-letting,  and. administering 
comniitled  upon  it,  by  the  fedeml  judtciarv  )     'Vtkesc  arc  j  simple  sudoriftcs;  but  it  is  contrary  to  all  rule  for  them  to 


by  senior  physicians,  and  then  not  until  all  other  means  to 
save  the  patient  had  failed.  The  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee,  [Hr.  IlaifriirLL]  who  reported  this  bill,  is 
a  senior;  but  even  he  should  not  hazard  so  perilous  an 
operation,  without  a  regular  consultation  of  political  doc- 
tors. There  is,  1  believe  in  some  of  the  collegefl,  such  a 
degree  83  bachelor  of  medicine;  and  those  who  take  Hare 
accounted  junior  members  of  the  profesuon.     The  gen- 


vfitj'hty  considerations,  wortliy  of  much  deliberation.  If 
this  road  crosses  the  mouiitains  at  Uockfish  Gtip;  it  will 
oucrseot  a  Slate  turnpike  road,  constructed  by  a  company 
iiiC3r|>orated  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  Can  this  (iovern- 
mcnt  and  the  State  of  Virginia  botli  exercise  exclusive  ju- 
riisdiction,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  over  the  same  space, 
uii  1  on  the  same  subject  matter?  This  turnpike  company 
tiave  vested  riglits  under  their  charter,  and  tJie  State  of 
Virf^lnia  is  pledged  to  g^ranty  them;  and  if  their  prn'atc 
interest  should  be  aifected  by  tlic  construction  of  this  road, 
and  they  should  i»ppcal  to  Virginia  to  make  good  her  gua- 
ranty, is  there  no  danger  of  serious  collision  ^  I  merely 
throw  out  these  tilings  for  the  consideration  of  gentlemen, 
without  intending  to  enter  into  tlie  argument. 

But  my  colleague  [Mr.  Blair]  says  tliat  the  question 
is  settled;  the  constitutional  question,  I  suppose,  he  meanst 
Hltliout  admitting  the  fact,  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  argument,  that  it  was,  is  tliat  any  reason  why 
we  should  vote  for  every  visionary  and  extravagant  pro- 
position which  shall  be  presented,  under  the  guise  and  li- 
very and  name  of  internal  improvement?  Is  it  any  reason 
uh)  wc  should  beggar  the  treasury,  or  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  dett?  But  my  colleague  says  that  lie 
would  hare  the  Government  to  do  as  he  himself  wotild  do 
as  an  individual.  If  he  had  plenty  of  money,  he  says,  he 
wffiJd  buy  a  new  coat;  but  if  he'  had  not,'  he  would  do 
without  it.  And  if  the  Government  has  a  full  trcxsury, 
he  would  make  a  road.  Let  me  ask  him  if  he  had  plenty 
«)f  money,  as  he  calls  it,  and  wfts  indebted,  if  it  would  not 
he  the  part  of  prudence  first  to  ])ay  the  debt,  and  then 
consider  whether  he  coukl  aitbrd  to  get  tlic  coat?  And 
if  the  nation  is  indebted,  let  me  ask  him  if  it  is  not  the  part 
or  prudence  first  to  pay  the  national  debt,  and  then  consi- 
der of  the  propriety  of  making  the  road? 

1  would  next  call  the  attention  of  the  committeie  to  an 
arf^ment  of  an  extraordinary  character,  used  in  support 
of  Uiis  bill  by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Caaiw.] 
The  gentleman,  if  I  understood  him,  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  roads  through  the  States,  witnout  the 
consent  of  the  States;  but,  as  tms  road  passed  tlirough  his 
ili:itrtct,  and  addressed  itself  to  the  local  mtereaU  of  his 
coast Ituents,  he  concluded  to  vote  for  this  bill,  without 
the  consent  of  the  States.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
vote  were  singular  enougli.  They  were,  that  the  money 
Vis  already  in  the  treasury;  and  whether  it  got  tlicre  con- 
•^titutionally  or  unconstitutionally,  it  was  the  people's  roo- 
ikey,  and  we  should  not  keep  it  on  hand,  useless  and  idle, 
hut  Hhould  distribute  it  amongst  the  people.  The  gentle- 
nun  ttkes  for  granted  a  fact  wliich  does  not  exist  We 
'lave  not  a  dollar  on  hand  but  what  we  have  immediate  use 
•or,  citlicr  in  defraying  the  ex)>ensett  of  tlie  Government, 
•T  m  paying  the  debt.  He  seemed  to  simpoM^  that  the 
treasury  was  overflowings  tliat  it  was  laboring  under  a 
'  Jopsical  affection;  and  he  proposes  to  relieve  it  by  tap- 
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use  the  knife  in  difficult  surgical  operations.  And  I  would 
say  to  my  two  colleagues,  aiul  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, tiuit  they  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  they 
enter  upon  tlie  operation  which  they  are  about  to  perform; 
should  take  care  tliat  they  do  not  draw  off  from  the  body 
politic  too  much  of  its  substance,  and  thereby  leave  the 
patient  in  an  enfeebled  and  sickly  state.  It  might  linger 
and  die  on  their  hands.  Su*,  to  be  serious,  you  are  about 
to  tap  the  treasui'y  with  a  vengeance.  I  liave  taken  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
at  this  session  of  Cong^ss  ror  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement. The  amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  bills  already  reported  upon  this  subject,  aud  now 
upon  the  tabic,  including  the  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
contained  ui  this  ))iU,  amount  to  four  million  two  himdred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  for  the  present  year.  How 
many  more  projects  are  under  examination  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Improvements,  I  do  not  know;  but  we 
know  we  have  anew  Vui  reportc<l  to  us  almost  every  day. 
Have  g<cntlemen  looked  to  the  state  of  the  treasury  to  see 
whetlicr  H  will  bear  these  heavy  appropriations?  Will 
they  invade  tfic  sinking  fund,  and  check  the  payment  of 
tlie  national  debt?  We  alt  know,  that,  besides  tlie  annual 
sinking  fund  often  millions,  whatever  surplus  may  at  any 
time  remain  in  the  treasury,  over  two. millions,  is  applica- 
ble, by  the  act  of  1817,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  national  debt.  And 
whatever  appropriations  are  made  for  objects  of  internal 
improvement,  or  for  any  other  purpose  dther  than  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  Government,  is  8o*much  subtract- 
ed from  the  payment  of  the  debt.  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
one  sentiment  fall  fi*om  my  worthy  colleague,  [Mr.  Blair.] 
In  his  2eal  to  pass  tliis  bill,  he  said  he  need  not  be  told 
tliat  tiic  public  debt  must  be  paid  before  we  go  into  this 
system.  I  differ  from  my  colleague  in  opinion.  We  owe 
a  debt  of  more  than  fort^  -eight  millions  of  dollars,  upon 
which  we  pay  an  annual  interest  And  although  our  pub- 
lie  debt  is  small,  and  indeed  very  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  British  debt,  and  perhaps  that  of  every  other  ci- 
vitixed  nation  in  the  worid — 1  look  to  its  total  and  speedy 
extinguishment  as  an  event  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  'A 
part  of  it  is  a  debt,  not  only  of  obligation,  but  of  lati- 
tude; a  debt  ef  the  revolution;  a  part  of  the  price  or  the 
liberty  we  enjoy.  I  am  gratified  tluit  it  is  a  part  of  tVe 
policy  of  the  present  administration  speedily  to  pay  it.  I 
would  make  none  but  tlie  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  Government,  and  thus  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  all  the  means  which  the  receipts  into-  the  trea- 
sury would  furnish,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.  If, 
by  large  and  extravagant  appropriations,  we  absorb  a  large 
portion  of  the  revenue  in  objects  of  internal  improvements, 
its  payment,  pro  tanto,  must  be  retarded,  I  wisli  to  see 
this  nation  exhibit  to  the  world  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
great  and  a  powerful  people  freed  from  her  pecuniary 
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obligmtiont;  of  a  nfttion  poflsesflling  vast  resources^  without 
a  debt  of  a  dollar.  My  colleague  complains  that  large  dis^ 
bursements  are  made  on  tide  water  in  fortifications,  in 
building  ships,  in  supporting  a  navy  and  army,  in  prepar- 
ing" the  means  of  defence,  and  in  protecting- commerce; 
and  he  wishes  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
in  other  quarters  of  the  .Union.  He  does  not  expect  an 
equal  distribution  under  the  operation  of  this  favonte  sys- 
tem of  his,  but  he  would  have  it  so  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  about  equality  in  this  general  scramble 
for  the  public  crumbs.  We  will  never  get  it.  The  sys- 
tem itself,  if  it  goes  on,  is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  we  can 
never  expect  to  receive  our  due  proportion.  We  had 
better  pay  off  the  debt  first,  and  tnen  reduce  the  taxes, 
modify  the  tariff,  and  leave  in  the  pockets  of  the  people 
all  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  Go- 
vemment.  Hv  colleague  candidly  admitted,  in  the  course 
of  argument,  that  if  the  money  was  collected  by  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  people,  he  would  not  vote  to  appropriate  it 
for  this  or  anv  other  object  of  internal  improvement.  Now 
what  is  the  difference?  Do  not  the  people  npw  pay  every 
dollar  of  the  revenue  by  a  tax  imposed  upon  them,  and 
paid  by  them,  in  a  different  modef  The  tax  collector,  it 
is  true,  does  not  g^  to  their  doora^  and  demand  and  re- 
ceive ^e  portion  of  each.  Each  individual  does  not  see 
the  amount  of  tax  which  he  pays  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
collector;  but,  notwithstanding^  he  pays  the  tax  in  the  in- 
creased price  that  he  pays  upon  almost  every  aiticle  of 
necessity  which  he  eats,  drinks,  or  wears.  He  pays  it  up- 
on every  bushel  of  salt  he  uses,  upon  every  pound  of  iron, 
upon  coffee,  tea,  sugar;  upon  every  blanket  and  great 
coat  that  protects  lum  from  the  iiiclemency  of  the  season 
ia  winter.  In  short,  every  head  ot  a  family,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  pays  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  tax,  in  the  inereased 
price  he  pays  upon  every  article  himself  or  his  htsSkj  buys 
or  are  compelled  to  use,  and  which  he  does  not  ntmlsh 
himself  by  nis  own  labor  or  the  domestic  industnr  of  his 
flunily.  The  revemie  of  the  country  is  collected  by  a  tax 
upon  the  pedple  Of  the  countiy.  The  tax  is  an  indirect 
one.  It  is  a  tax  on  consumption f  but  it  is  as  much  a  tax, 
and  is  aa  oppressive  upon  the  people,  as  if  it  was  a  direct 
tax.  Accoraing  to  the  admission  of  my  colleague,  if  the 
tax  was  paid  directly  by  the  people,  so  that  each  indivi- 
dual could  see,4ind  feel,  ana  know,  the  precise  amount 
which  he  did  pay,  he  would  not  vote  for  this  or  any  other 
appropriation  for  similar  objects;1jut  as  the  tax,  although 
paid  by  the  people,  is  collected  in  a  different  mode,  and 
the  people  do  not  so  well  see  and  know  the  amount  they 
do  pay,  he  will  vote  for  this  and  all  other  similar  proposi- 
tions; the  argument  is,  in  fact,  this:  If  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple saw  and  understood  the  amount  of  taxes  they  pay,  my 
colleague,  and  others  who  favor  ttus  system,  would  not, 
and  dai«  not,  vote  to  waste  and  squander  public  money 
in  projects  like  this.  There  are  not  a  dozen  members  up- 
on this  floor — ^I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  angle  individual,, 
who  would  dare  to  support  this  system  in  the  wild  and  vi- 
sionary extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed,  if  the  revenue 
was  collected  by  a  direct  tax,  or  if  the  amount  of  taxation 
actually  paid  under  the  present  mode  of  collection,  by  im- 
posts ana  duties,  could  be  brought  home  to  the  knowledge 
of  each  gentleman's  constituents. 

The  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  United  States,  paid 
by  the  people  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation,  ma^  be 
put  down  in  round  numbers  at  twenty-four  ipillions  of  dol- 
lars; it  is  about  that  amount.  The  segregate  of  federal 
population,  including  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  taken  into 
the  enumeration  by  the  constitution,  is  about  twelve  mil- 
lions of  souls*  Double  the  number  of  dollars,  then,  are 
collected  than  there  are  souls  in  the  United  States;  so  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  country,  pap  an 
average  tax  of  two  dollars  per  head.  Each  bead  of  a  fa- 
mily probably  pays,  upon  an  average,  an  annual  tax  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  doUm.    About  half  the  amuial  revenue, 


or  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  is  required  to  paj  the 
necessaiy  expenses  of  the  Government.     For  the  neces- 
ssry  support  of  Government,  the  people,  every  where, 
will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  amount  of  taxation.    The 
other  half,  or  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars  annusllvi  it 
applicable  to  the  pigment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  public  debt,  uniess  it  is  diverted  from  that  application 
by  appropriations  such  as  this.     Afler  the  debt  is  paid,  ac- 
cordmg  to  ^e  present  rates  of  taxation,  the  people  will  paj 
twelve  tnilhons  of  dollars  per  annum,  or  a  dollar  a  hesd  fat 
every  soul  more  than  is  recjuired  for  the  support  of  the  Go- 
vernment   When  the  debt  is  paid,  will  the  people  of  this 
country  submit  to  pay  this  enormous  and  unnecessary  tix, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabliag  their  representatiTei 
here  to  scramble  for  it,  and  wante  it  by  unequal  i^sbone- 
mentain  wild  projects  of  internal  improvements,  or  for 
any  other  purposes^  or  will  not  public  opinion  force  you 
to  reduce  your  taxes,  and  thus  leave  in  the  pockets  of  your 
people  a  great  portipn  of  what  they  now  are  compelled  to 
pay?    Sir,  let  me  apply  these  palpable  facts  to  my  own 
State,  to  the  districts  of  my  two  colleagues,  and  to  my  ova 
district,  and  see  how  the  account  stands*     The  constita* 
ents  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  and  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  are  agriculturists.     The  population  of 
that  State  is  about  six  hundred  thousand  soulsf  and  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  pay  their  ratable  proportion  of 
the  annual  revenue,  (and  no  one  doubts  the  fact,)  they  then 
pay  annually,  in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation,  one  miUion 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Half  this  anumnt^  or  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  goes  to  the  support  of  the  G> 
vemment,  leaving  the  other  half,  or  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually,  to  pay  the  public  debt,  and,  alter  the  debt 
is  paid,  if  the  taxes  are  brought  down  to  the  necessities  of 
the  Csovernment,  leaving  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
that  State  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year,  no  longer 
required  from  them  in  the  shape  of  taxes.     Svppose  &ts 
system  of  internal  improvement  should  be  persisted  in  af- 
ter the  debt  is  paid,  and  the  people  should  continue  to 
be  taxed  to  raise  money  to  carry  it  on;  let  me  ask  either 
of  my  colleagues  if  they  believe  that  Tennessee,  in  this 
general  scufHe,  when  all  will  be  contending  for  as  muck 
as  they  can  get,  wiH  ever  receive  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  her  share?    y/'\Vi  she  ever  i-eceite 
back  as  much  as  she  pays  in?    She  will  not.     And  if  she 
did,  upon  what  principle  of  sound  political  economy  is  it, 
that  you  will  collect  a  tax  firom  your  people,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  re-distributing  or  returning  it  back  to  them^ 
It  will  be  impossible,  under  any  system  that  you  can  adopt, 
to  re-distribute  the  money  to  tlie  different  sections  of  the 
Union  in  the  same  proportibn  that  it  ia  contributed. 

Is  this  system  of  excessive  taxation  to  endure  forever ' 
And  must  this  system  of  internal  improvement  be  kept  up 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  absorbing  the  surplus  revenue) 
Does  any  thinking  man  suppose  it  will,  or  can ?  -There is 
one  point,  I  believe,  upon  which  tariff  men  and  anti-tsriff 
men  are  agreed,  and- that  is,  as  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid,  st 
all  events,  gradually  to  reduce,  and  finally  to  repeal,*  the 
duties  on  all  those  articles  which  do  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  manufactures.  This  will  reduce  the 
taxes  upon  all  sections  from  seven  to  eight  millions  per 
annum.  The  surplus  would  then  be  from  four  to  iire 
millions  per  annum.  Must  this  excess  of  taxes  be  kept  up 
to  carry  on  internal  improvements?  IViU  you  still  keep 
this  surplus  in  the  treasury,  to  wrangle  and  contend  about 
h<^re?  Did  any  wise  Government  in  the  world  ever  tax 
its  people  more  than  the  exigencies  of  that  Govemment 
required?  I  know  it  is  the  policy  of  the  fHends  of  a  ce^ 
tain  system  to  keep  up  the  high  taxes;  to  procrastinate 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  and,  when  it  is  paid,  to 
have  a  plausible  pretext  to  expend  the  surplus  that  is  not 
needed  for  anv  necessary  purposes  of  the  Government 
Sir,  it  is  as  Well  to  speak  out  plainly  what  I  think  of  this 
policy.     The  '*  American  system,"  as  it  is  falsely  called, 
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consst3  of  three  things:  it  w  a  tripod,  it  is  a  stool  that  stands 
upon  three  legs;  first,  high  prices  of  the  public  lands,  to 
prevent  emigration  to  the  West,  or,  as  the  late  Secre* 
tsry  of  the  Treasury,  [Bdr.  Rush]  in  his  report  two  years 
igo,  said,  to  check  by  high  prices  the  system  of  bounties 
which  he  supposed  were  held  out  to  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  West  bv  the  low  prices  of  public  lands.  Or,  in 
other  words,  tho  policy  of  this  branch  of  the  system  is,  to 
sell  your  lands  high,  prevent  thereby  the  inducements  to 
emigration,  retain  a  population  of  paupers  in  the  East, 
who  may,  of  necessipr,  be  driven  into  manufactories,  to 
labor  at  low  wages  ror  their  daily  bread.  The  second 
branch  of  the  system  is  hieh  duties,  high  taxes,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  are  twofold;  first,  to  protect  the  manu- 
ncturer,  by  enabling  him  to  sell  his  wares  at  higher  prices, 
and  next  to  produce  an  excess  of  revenue.  The  third 
branch  of  the  system  is  internal  improvements,  which  is 
the  sponge  which  is  to  suck  up  the  excess  of  revenue 
vbich  you  collect  from  your  people.  These  (institute 
the  splendid  system  by  wnicli  toe  people  of  a  g^at  por- 
tion of  this  Union  are  to  be  taxed,  and  oppressively  taxed, 
in  all  time  to  come,  unless  the  policy  is  cliangea.  The 
people  of  the  West  will  soon  see,  if -^ey  do  not  already 
tee,  their  true  interest.  The  speedy  sale  and  settlement, 
at  low  prices,  of  the  public  land%  is  the  paramount  inte- 
rest of  the  West,  and  it  is  the  true  interest  of  the  whole 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  the  particular  interest  I  have 
mentioned.  I  would  sell  out  the  public  lands  at  low  prices 
—at  much  lower  prices  than  they  ever  .have  been  sold. 
I  would  have  them  speedily  settled  by  a  hardy  race  of  en- 
terprising freemen,  who  would  feel  Uiat  they  had  a  stake 
in  the  Government.  I  would  impose  no  unnecessary  tax« 
ationupon  them,  to  support  any  particular  interest  1 
v^ould  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  whole  community,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  reducing  the. taxes.  I  would  keep  as  much 
luoney  in  the  treasury  as  the  safety  of  the  Government  re- 
quired, and  no  more>  I  would  keep  no  surplus  there  to 
Knunble  for,  either  for  internal  improvements,  or  for  any 
thing  else.  I  would  bring  the  Government  back  to  what 
it  vas  intended  to  be-^a  plain,  economical  Government. 

We  had  a  party  in  this  country  and  in  this  House  a  (ew 
years  ago,  who  were  proud  to  be  called  radicals^  and  who 
sssumed  to  be  almost  the  exclusive  friends  of  a  plain  and 
cheap  Government.  We  find  but  few  of  them  here  now. 
Many  of  them,  I  fear,  have  changed  the  red  Jacket  for  the 
white,  and  have  hoisted  a  new  flag.  Many  of  them,  I  fear, 
have  mounted  this  delusion,  this  splendid  ''American  sys- 
tem)" this  grand  scheme  of  spending  millions  of  the  public 
money  in  internal  improvements,  as  a  political  hobby  upon 
which  to  ride  into  power. 

The  history  and  present  practical  operations  of  the  con- 
ititution  may  be  dated  at  the  peace  of  1815.  Before  that 
period,  the  Federal  Government  performed  the  functions, 
which  it  was  chiefly  intended  to  perform,  by  the  States 
who  were  partiea  to  the  compact,  and  who  created  it. 
^p  to  that  tune,  the  action  of  tlie  Government  was  chiefly 
ej^mal;  tlie  attention  of  its  rulers  was  mainly  taken  up  in 
attending  to  our  foreign  relations.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  Government,  and  during  the  long  continued  wars  in 
Europe,  it  required  a  most  vigilant  attention  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality  on  our  part.  We  were  threatened  with 
war,  our  commerce  and  our  rights  were  invaded  upon  the 
>eas;  we  were  driven  to  an  embargo,  to  a  system  of  non-in- 
tercourse, and  finally  into  the- war  of  1812.  During  this 
whole  period,  the  action  of  this  (aovernment  may  be  said 
to  have  been  external.  At  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
1815,  our  difficulties  abroad  were  at  an  end,  our  rights 
came  to  be  respected  by  all  nations,  and  the  attention  of 
the  Government  was  turned  internally.  Since  1815,  the 
action  of  the  Government  has  been  internal  and  essentially 
ricious;  I  repeat,  nr,  essentially  vicious.  There  has  been 
a  constant  tendency  increased  and  daily  increasing,  to  ac- 
cumulate power  in  the  federal  head,  and  to  encroach  upon 


the  legitimate  reserved  powers  of  the  States^  a  constant 
tendency  to  assume  the  exercise  of  doubtfUl  constructive 
powers,  and  to  build  up  here  a  splendid  Government,  dif- 
fering^ if  this  tdndency  shall  continue,  only  in  name  from 
a  consolidated  empire.  I  was  glad  to  hear  my  finend  and 
colleamie  [Mr.  Blaib]  say  thathedierishedthe  sovereign- 
ty of  the  States;  and  that  he  would  Mve  the  Federal  and 
the  State  Government  each  to  move  in  their  renective 
orbits,  neither  invading  or  encroaching  upon  the.nghts  of 
the  oth^.  I  heartily  respond  to  this  sentimenti  but  how 
my  collea«rue  reconciles  it  to  the  vote  which  he  intends  t* 
give  for  uiis  bill,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  Upon 
the  preaervation  of  the  rights  of  the  States  depends  the 
perpetuity  of  the  equipoise  of  powers  between  tne  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  intended  to  be  observed  at  tiie 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  States  will  be  the  last 
citadels  of  your  liberty;  and  so  long  as  the  wholesome  check 
which  they  were  intended  to  constitute  upon  the  Federal 
Government  remains,  it  wilt  last  forever.  We  are  in  no 
danger  from  a  foreign  enemy,  who  boldly  shows  himself 
and  lands  upon  our  shore;  we  will  meet  him  at  the  water's 
edp^,  and  mark  his  approach  by  the  blood  of  his  soldieryl 
It  IS  by  slow  and  imperceptible  assumptions  of  power  on 
the  part  of  this  Government,  that  the  balance  of  the 
con^tution  may  be  disturbed,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
country  undermined.  I  am.  not  discussing  the  constitution- 
al question  involved  by  this  bill.  It  has  been  my  whole 
purpose  throughout  to  avoid  that,  and  to  oppose  the  bill 
upon  the  ground  of  its  expediency  alone.  I  nave  been  led 
into  this  digression  by  the  sentiment  that  fell  from  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  [Mr.  BLAim.]  I  shall  not  be  provoked 
to  depart  from  my  original  purpose  by  the  broad  doctrines 
laid  down  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Isagxs.]  This  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  occasion  to  go  into  any  examination  of  the 
nullifying  power  of  the  State  authorities  alluded  to  bv  him, 
nor  to  inquire  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  re* 
sisttbe  operation,  within  their  linntB,  of  powers  asson^d 
by  this  Government,  which  the  States  may  suppose  it  does 
not  possess.  I  only  mention  it  now,  for  the  purpose  of 
8a3riug  that  I  cannot  go  with  my  colleague  to  the  extent  of 
the  doctri^s  which  1  understood  him  to  lay  down. 

Before  X  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  atttention  of 
the  committee io  a  part  of  the  message  of  the  Prendent 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  sesson  of  Congress.  And 
if  this  system  must  go  on;  if  we  who  are  opposed  to  it  are 
in  a  minority;  if  its  friends  are  determined  to  press  it;  I 
call  upon  them  to  stay  their  hands  for  the'  present.  Take 
the  suggestion  contained  in  the  passage  which  I  shall  read 
as  preferable  to  the  present  plan;  husband  all  your  means; 
pay  off  the  public  debt  first;  and  then,  if  you  are  determined 
not  to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  there  be  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  "  apportion  it  amon^  the  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  ratio  of  representation."  The  passage  to  wtiich 
I  allude  is  as  follows: 

**As,  then,  the  period  approaches,  when  the  application 
of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  dis- 
position of  the  surplus  will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious 
deliberation  of  Congress:  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  attend- 
ed appropriations  for  ourposes  of  internal  improvement, 
and  with  those  which  tnb  experience  tells  us  will  certain- 
ly arise,  whenever  power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Genenl  Government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  wdl  reconcile  the 
diversified  interests  of  the  States,  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  unite  them.  Everv  member  of  the  Union,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  in- 
land navigation,  and  the  construction  of  highways  in  the 
several  States.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  attam  this  benefit 
in  a  mode  which  wiU  be  satisfactory  to  all.  That  hither- 
to adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow-citixensb  been  de- 
precated as  an  infraction  of,  the  constitutioni  while  by 
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others  it  baa  been  viewed  as  inexpedient.  All  feel  that  it 
has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  harmony  in  the  leg^is- 
latlve  councils. 

•*  To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
safe,  just,  and  federal  disposition  which  could  be  msulc  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  apportionment  among 
the  several  States  according  to  their  ratio  of  representation, 
ami,  should  this  measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the 
constitution,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  propose  to  tlie 
States  an  amendment  autliqrizing'  it.  I  regard  an  appeal 
to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  ami  whcfre 
its  exercise  is  deemed  indispensable  toihe  general  welfare, 
as  among  the  most  sacred  of  all  our  obligations.  Upon 
this  country,  mote  than  any  other,  has,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  been  cast  the  special  guardianship  of  the  great 
principle  of  adherence  to  written  constitutions.  If  it  fail 
here,  all  hope  in  regard  to  it  will  be  extinguished.  l*hat 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  Government  of  limited  and  spe- 
cific, and  not  general  poWers,  must  be  admitted  by  all; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  for  it  the  cliaracter  intended 
by  its  framers.  If  experience  points  otit  tlie  necessity  for 
an  enlargement  of  these  powers,  let  us  apply  for  it  to  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  to  be  exercised,  and  not  undermine 
the  whole  system  by  a  resort  to  overstrained  constructions. 
The  scheme  has  worked  well.  It  has  exccc<lcd  the  hopes 
of  those  who  devised  it,  and  become  an  object  of  adnnra- 
tion  to  the  world.  We  are  responable  to  our  country, 
and  to  the  glorious  cause  of  self^overnment,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  so  great  a  gfood.  The  great  mass  of  legisla- 
tion relating  to  our  internal  affairs  was  intended  to  be 
!efl  where  the  federal  convention  found  it — in  the  State  go- 
vernments. Nothing  is  clearer  in  my  view,  than  that  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  success  of  the  constitution 
under  which  we  are  now  acting,  to  the  watchful  and 
auxiliary  operation  of  the  State  authorities.  This  is  not 
the  reflection  of  a  day,  b^t  belongs  to  the  most  deeply 
rooted  convictions  of  my  mind.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  or  too  eai'nestly,  for  my  own  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, warn  you  against  all  encroacliments  upon  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  State  sovereignty.  Sustained  by  its 
healthful  and  invigorating  influence,  the  federal  system 
can  never  fall" 

Who  Can  read  this  passage  from  the  message  without 
yielding  his  conviction  of  the  truth  at  least  of  some  of  the 
sentiments  it  conveys?  "Who  can  read  it  without  admiring 
the  honesty  of  the  heart,  and  the  soundness  of  the  head 
tliat  dictated  it.  Do  wc  not  all  know,  that,  whenever 
power  over  subjects  of  internal  improvement  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised  here,  it  has  been  **  at  the  expense 
of  harmony  in  the  legislative  councils?'*  Is  it  not,  upon 
this  very  t)ccasidn,  attempted  to  be  exercised  **  at  the  ex- 
pense of  harmony**  in  our  deliberations?  Without  feeling 
myself  called  upon  now  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "apportionment  among  tl\e  several  States  accord- 
ing to  their  ratio  of  representation,"  or  whetlier  *'a«  ap- 
peal to  the  source  of  power**  would  be  **  indispensable'*  to 
the  exercise  of  tliis  power,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
to  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  present  plan.  Thei*e 
would  be  equality  at  least  in  the  disbursement,  if  not  in 
the  collection  of  the  surplus  revenue. 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 
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The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFlE,  to  curtail  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress by  reducing  the  per  diem  afler  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  WAYNE  rose,  and  said  he  w.^s  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
C.irol  na,  [Mr.  McDuffie]  and  also  to  the  amendment 
offeretl  by  the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts, 
r^lr.  EviBKTT.]     The  adoption  of  either  wouhl  be  pro- 


ductive of  more  harm  than  good — nor  was  there  any  thing 
in  the  past  legislation  of  our  country,  or  w  hich  had  oc- 
curred at  tliat  session  of  Congress,  to  justify  the  clwnpes 
suggested.  I  am  satisfied  [s.iid  Mr.  W.]  w'.th  the  pres«.nt 
arrangement  for  the  sessions  of  Congress,  and  believe  tiic 
House  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  af\er  mature  re- 
flection upon  the  stibject. 

The  original  resolution  proposes  that  t4ie  compensation 
of  the  members  of  (Congress  sh.ill  bo  eiglit  dollars  a  day 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and,  if  a  session  shall  bt* 
extended  beyond  that  time,  that  tlie  pay  shall  be  two 
dollars  per  die m;  and  the  amendment  pro\'idcs  that  the 
commencement  of  the  sessions  of  Congress  shall  be  on  the 
first  Monda}'  in  November,  with  a  limitation  of  both  to  tlie 
3d  March. 

The  first  is  urged  upon  the  grounds  that  there  is  a  m  iiil 
of  industry  in  this  House,  and  that  something  is  needed  lo 
coerce  us  to  greater  effort — that  oiir  inertness  is "  caiisvd 
by  the  mercenary  consideration  of  daily  pay — that  it  w.ll 
save  to  the  nation  seventy -five  thousand  dollars;  and  tl  at 
if  the  first  session  of  eiich  Congress  shall  he  continiK^'l  ^" 
itsordlnary  length,  then  eight  dolhirs  per  day  for  one  iinn- 
dred  and  twenty  days  will  reduce  the  daily  conipc  n^at  en 
to  seven  dollars,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ample  allotvaiicr. 

I  sliall  examine  each  of  these  positions  in  the  order  t!iy 
have  been  stated;  and  my  rbason  for  giving  this  formal  in- 
vestigation to  a  STi])ject,  apparently  of  no  great  importancp, 
is  the  respectable  source  from  which  the  resolution  ami 
the  amendment  came,  and  tlie  disposition  to  prevent  tl.c 
mischief  which  either  may  do.  If  apolog}',  however,  were 
necessarv,  my  justification  would  be  found  in  the  example 
of  the  lionorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Coulter]  whose  acute  and  talented  exposition  of  ll  e 
reasons  apfainst  the  resolution,  and  of  the  con«H.(|ucnrts 
which  will  result  from  its  adoption,  must  have  ccnintaiuld 
the  approbation  of  the  House. 

Tlie  first  consideration  urged  in  favor  of  the  resell. t?  n 
by  its  niover — a  want  of  industry — is  the  assertion  of  a  hc\ 
and  its  truth  must  be  ascei-tmined  before  it  can  be  n^edr^ 
an  argument. 

lam  told  by  tlic5c  in  whose  experience  I  hr»vc  coif 
dence,  and  the  examination  of  our  statute  hook  coiifuns 
the  declaration — that  if  the  legislation  of  this  session  i« 
compared  in  kind  and  qiiantity  with  tluat  of  any  prcce  I'n::: 
Congiess,  it  will  suficr  no  disparagement  by  the  ccrn- 
parison.  Between  four  and  five  hundred  resolutions  have 
been  submitted,  three  Inindred  and  ninety-nine  bills  h.iU' 
been  mature<l  by  the  committees  and  laid  upon  yourtal^l'', 
one  hundrctl  and  twenty-three  of  them  have  been  fimJIy 
disposed  of  in  this  House,  forty-one  of  whtch  have  receiv- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  p.ossed  into  lau>. 
seven  from  the  Senate  have  been  acted  upon  here,  and  tit- 
ty-two  from  the  same  branch  of  the  Legislature  remain  tbr 
our  consideration.  Of  the  bills  which  have  passed  into 
laws,  it  should  be  remembered,  there  are  several  of  nation- 
al importance,  and  nmong  them,  what  is  unusual  so  curly 
in  the  session,  and  which  should  have  conciliated  the  kind- 
ness of  the  gentleman,  [Mr.  McDuffik]  is  his  own  hill  of 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  \.  •litical  year.  With  this 
fonjiidable  array  of  business  done,  it  is  easier  to  make  an 
accusation  of  indolence  tlian  to  sust.'iin  it.  No  preccd^rs: 
Congress  has  done  more  so  early  in  the  session;  and  ::ttlit 
termination  of  this  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  time  fixed  for 
its  adjournment  by  this  House,  ill  quantity  at  least,  wen*:*} 
anticipate  enough  to  entitle  us  to  the  commendation  il 
our  constituents,  and  from  present  appearances,  too,  uitli- 
out  having  the  volume  of  our  laws  enlarged  by  any  n.akns: 
extravagant  and  experimental  expemhtures  for  intcn -I 
improvements  which  can  never  yield  a  revenue  to  ct.r 
treasury,  or  by  such  laws  as  press  upon  the  loins  of  nati*  n- 
al  industry,  to  encourage  manufactures.  However,  Itt 
me  notbe  Supposed  to  intend  any  injustice  to  the  gentleman. 
[Mr.  McDirrrii]  as  it  is  now  owiirg  to  his  want   of  abili') 
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or  exertion  that  we  have  not  been  relieved  from  the  latter  j 
and  as  to  the  first,  without  thinking,  with  some  of  us  in 
principle,  between  whom  it  must  be  admitted  there  are 
shades  of  difference,  he  has  already  manifested  a  strong 
deare  to  retain  the  operation  iaf  his  own  sentiments  upon 
the  power,  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  judicious  and  na- 
tional appropriations;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  session  will  pass  without  a  difference  be- 
tween us  as  to  what  works  or  subscriptiotisr  shall  be  consi- 
dered entitled  to  bis  cautionary  opposition. 

But  the  charge  of  a  want  of  industry  in  this  Congress 
has  gone  out  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  and  upon  sucji  authority  it  will  be  believed, 
unless  it  shall  be  repelled  by  a  detailed  examination  of 
preceding  Congresses— not  very  interesting,  it  is  true,  but 
which  may  command  the  attention  of  the  Honse  from  its 
direct  application  to  the  subject.  And  one  other  reason 
urges  me  to  be  particular.  Having  come  into  this  House 
under  the  political  revolution  which  the  people  thought 
the  condition  of  the  country  demanded,  it  is  not  to  be  siip- 
posed,  composed  as  it  is  of  a  moiety  of  lyew  members, 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  chosen  to  sustain  the  present 
administration,  that  such  a  charge,  involving  them  in  a  moi- 
c-iy  of  its  discredit,  will  be  permitted  to  pass  without  a  re- 
futation, even  when  made  by  an  ohl  member  of  this  House, 
though  he  be  one  of  th«  firmest  and  ablest  supporters  of 
our  common  cause.  Such  a  charge  may  raise  the  maker  of 
it  in  public  estimation,  but  it  will  throw  his  associatesintodis- 
esteeraif  itbe  not  denied  and  disproved,  and  might  jeopard 
the  administration  itself  at  the  ensuing  election,  unless  it 
shall  be  shou-n  that  those  who  are  here  and  its  advocates  are 
worthy  of  being  continued.  Our  adversaries,  sir,  are  suf- 
ficiently talented  and  numerous,  without  giving  to  them  ad- 
ditional strength  by  the  voluntarj'  condemn.^tion  of  ourselves. 

The  examination  of  our  statute  book  will  show  that 
everj-  Congress,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
until  the  expiration  of  tlic  last,  excepting  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  seventeenth,  occupied  more  time  tlian  will 
have  been  consumed  in  this,  if  the  pressure  of  our  engagc- 
mi-nts  shall  permit  us  to  separate  on  the  17th  of  May, 
»hich  every  one  thinks  so  probalile,  that  no  one  event 
aig^ests  an  extension  of  its  sitting  aflcr  the  24th  of  that 
m.)nth.  A  reference  to  the  forty -eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
vohime  of  our  laws,  which  gives  the  periods  of  com- 
mencement and  adjournment  of  Congi'css  from  the  year 
ir89  to  the  3d  March,  1815,  will  confirm  the  decla- 
ration juit  made,  as  regards  thirteen  Congresses,  and 
the  journals  of  this  House  will  show  it  to  be  equally  ex- 
act as  rcgwds  the  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
t'A'ontieth.  The  exception  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  seventeenth — and  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDuffik]  alluded  as  examples  of 
commendable  industry,  and  of  reproach  to  this — may 
be  accounted  for,  that  the  country  having  passed  from  a 
state  of  war  to  peace,"  the  occupation  of  both  conastcd  in 
repealing  the  taxes  which  had  been  laid  to  .meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  first.  More  than  the  half  of  their  legisla- 
tion was  strictly  private  and  local;  that  which  was  of  a 
niixed  character,  relating  to  our  public  lands,  was  the  re- 
sumption of  what  had  been  discontinued  by  the  war,  with 
which  persons  iu'and  out  of  Congress  were  familiar.  True 
it  is,  then  was  the  inception  of  our  presciU  restrictive  com- 
mercial code,  by  the  passage  of  the  act  **  to  regulate  du- 
ties upon  imports  and  tonnage;**  and  the  time  was  made 
equally  memorable  by  the  grant  of  the  United  States* 
Bank  charter.  The  first,  however,  was  passed  with  much 
le&<j  (tiscu^ion  than  has  been  had  upon  bills  having  the 
same  object  in  view  since;  though  the  tendency  of 
that,  in  the  subsequent  claims  which  have  been  based 
upon  it,  was  foreseen  and  foretold  by  some,  whose  warn- 
injTH  were  unheeded,  by  the  honest  wisli  of  many  to  make 
our  nation  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  without  look- 
ing^ into  futurity  for  its  cost;  and  by  others,  who  overlook- 


ed consequences,  in  their  eager  desire  to  have  the  honor 
of  its  paternity.  For  the  other,  the  bank  charter,  the 
public  mind  had  been  prepared  by  much  previous  discus- 
sion; by  the  existence  of  a  former  bank;  by  its  plan  having 
been  matured  in  the  recess  of  Congress;  and  because  it  was 
generally  known  that  the  then  President's  constitutional 
objections  to  the  charter  had  been  subdued  by  painful  re- 
collections of  the  necessities  of  his  treasury,  and  the  rapa- 
cious combinations,  during  the  war,  to  depreciate  Govern- 
ment 8ecuritie5,  issued  in  our  hour  of  hardest  trial,  to  sup- 
ply its  deficiencies.  In  referring  to  the  history  of  that 
time,  one  scandalously  inclined  might  also  say,  the  salary 
compensation  law,  an  immediate  opemtion  liaving  been 
given  to  it,  had  its  effect  in  cs^isingan  earli<?r  spring  flight 
than  had  been  usual.  I,  sir,  however,  make  no  such 
charge;  and  in  explaining  tlie  causes  which  enabled  the 
fourteejith  and  fifteenth  Congresses  to  adjourn  the  first 
session  of  both  earlier  than  had  been  done  before,  I  dis- 
claim any  intention  to  depreciate  tlieir  industry,  or  assail 
their  purity.  I  turn  back  to  them  with  respect;  for  it 
was  not  un{il  then  that  my  mind  began  to  pursue  political 
investigations,  or  to  tlunk  of  public  measures,  citlier  as 
to  their  consequences,  or  tlie  pr'.ncipU'S  by  which  they 
were  to  be  sustained;  and,  from  the  reasoning  of  some  of 
the  prominent  men  of  that  day,  my  politics  received  a  ra- 
dical tint,  which,  as  much  decried  as  it  was  afterwards,  is 
now  the  badge  of  many  who  would  not  then  wear  it,  and 
is  very  fast  becoming  the  national  color,  fatal  as  it  was 
made  to  some  who  first  raised  it  as  a  banner.  There  was 
inscribed  upon  it,  judicious  impost  for  revenue — proper 
expenditures  for  necessary  national  establishments,  but 
nothing  for  patronage,  and  a  limitation  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  to  the  text  of  the  constitution — the  best 
and  only  security  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The 
pther  exception  of  the  seventeenth  Congress  is  to  be  ac- 
countetl  for;  from  a  part  of  the  business  of  its  first  session 
having  been  done  in  the  last  session  of  the  sixteenth,  which 
was  begun  in  November,  three  weeks  earlier  than  tl>e  or- 
dinary time  of  meeting. 

Such  is  the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  time  occupied  in  legisr 
lation,  since  our  Government  was  organized,  which  of  itself 
relieves  this  (Congress  from  the  imputation  of  any  protrac- 
tion of  its  sitting;  and  it  shall  be  presently  shown,  if  it  is 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  business  done,  it  will  have  no 
cause  to  shrink  from  any  contrast  with  the  past.  Kay,  if 
the  mere  performance  of  duty  could  at  any  time  justify 
exultation,  it  might  be  indulged  by  us,- and  those  who  have 
for  some  years  preceded  us,  without  any  self-complacency, 
that  the  time  passed  in  legislation  has  not  been  extended, 
if  it  is  recollected  how  long  tlie  sessions  of  Congress  were 
continued  {iftcrthe  Goverument  had  been  fully  organized; 
when  the  subjects  of  legislation  have  been  constantly  in- 
crca«ng  with  this  House,  consisting  of  a  fourth  less  num- 
ber than  it  now  has,  for  thirty  years  of  our  liistory,  witli 
all  tlic  rapidly  progressive  fluctuations  of  a  population 
from  tlu'ce  to  twelve  millions,  living  in  twenty-four  sc])a- 
rate  sovereignties,  instead  of  thirteen.  Sh;  our  predeces- 
sors were  not  drones  in  legislation;  their  labor  is  tlieir 
eulogium,  and  ours  shall  be  as  well  thought  of  hereafter; 
for  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  bcleving  that  there  is  a  spirit 
in  this  Congress,  revolting  ut  tl\c  slanders  of  inexperience 
and  want  of  ability  uttered  aj;":un6t  th  s  administrution, 
and  determined,  if  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so,  to 
make  the  effort  to  give  to  it  as  distinguished  an  elevation 
in  the  future  annals  of  our  anmtry,  iis  Uiat  which  is  held 
by  the  administration  of  its  father  and  first  President. 

But  it  is  urged,  in  proof  of  the  propriety  of  limiting  tlie 
first  Session  of  Congress  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
and  as  a  i*eproach  when  it  is  extended  beyond  it,  that  the 
second  session  of  three  months  is  sufiicient  for  all  the 
pur{ioses  of  legislation,  and  that  as  much  is  done  in  it  as 
is  accomplished  in  the  first.  The  declaration  was  incon- 
siderate, for  such  is  not  thp  fact;  and  I  ask  the  uttentiun 
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of  gentlemen,  while  I  resort  to  detail,  to  sustain  the  con- 
traaiction  of  both  assertions.  By  adverting  to  our  statute 
book,  it  will  be  ibund  that  the  business  done  at  the  first 
sessions  of  Congress  has  been,  with  little  variation,  the 
same,  and  that  the  proportions  of  laws  parsed  at  the  long 
and  ^ort  sessions  do  not  differ  materially,  though  those 
of  the  latter  are  in  number  but  two-thirds  of  the  for- 
mer. But,  to  prevent  too  great  a  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  this  House,  and  because  it  will  suffice  to  establish 
our  position,  I  shall  adduce  the  business  of  seven  succes- 
sive Congresses,  being  one-tliird  of  the  number  which 
have  been  chosen  under  the  Government.  In  the  four- 
teenth Congfre^  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acts  were 
passed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  the  long  ses- 
sion, and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  the  short.  In  the 
fifteenth  Congress  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  acts 
were  passed  at  the  first  session, '  on'^e  hundred  and  nine  at 
the  second;  and  this  near  approach  of  the  business  of  the 
last  to  the  other  was  caused  by  the  second  session  having 
begiui  on  the  16th  of  November,  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  In  the  sixteenth  Congress  two  hundred  statutes 
were  enacted  in  both  sessions,  but  only  sixty-two  of  them 
in  the  short.  In  the  seventeenth  Congress  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  acts  were  passed  in  the  first  session,  one 
hundred  and  one  in  the  second.  In  the  eighteenth  Con- 
gress two  hundred  and  eleven  acts  were  passed  at  its  first 
sesaon,  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  second.  The  nine- 
teenth Congress  shows  a  result  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  statutes,  one  hundred  and  one  of  which  were  enacted 
at  the  short  session;  and  the  twentieth  Congress  added  to 
our  code  one  hundred  and  fifty -one  statutes  at  its  first  ses- 
sion, and  sixty-five  at  its  last.  Thus,  in  seven  Congresses  we 
have  an  aggregate  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six statutes,  MX  hundred  and  seventy-two  only  of  which 
were  passed  in  the  second  or  short  sessions.  And  this 
difference  in  the  business  between  the  long  and  short 
sessions  of  Congp'css,  notwithstanding  tliat  of  the  first  b 
resumed  in  the  second  from  the  point  to  which  it  had 
been  carried,  by  which  members,  having  a  preparation  of 
some  mpnths  for  mifbh  of  what  is  to  be  done,  advance  in 
it  more  rapidly.  The  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
short  sessions  shows  there  is  not  time  enough  for  all  that 
is  projected,  or  of  which  Congress  have  jurisdiction;  and 
a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact  cannot  be  furnish- 
ed, than  the  business  lefl  undone  in  the  session  of  the 
twentieth  Congress,  which  may  be  taken  as  equally  ap- 
plicable to  those  which  preceded  it. 

In  the  first  session  of  \he  twentieth  Congress  tliree  hun- 
dred and  three  bills  were  originated  in  this  House,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  were  sent  to  it  during  the  session 
from  the  Senate,  one  hundred  and  ^xty-one  of  our  own  bills 
were  left  undecided,  to  be  resumed  at  the  second  session 
of  the  twentieth  Congress,  and  forty-nine  of  the  Senate 
bills  were  not  acted  upon,  which,  having  passed  from  the 
branch  of  Congress  in  which  they  were  beg^n,  had  to  be 
orinnated  again  at  an  ensuing  session,  under  all  tlic  forms 
of  legislation.  Thus,  ar,  we  see,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  bills  lefl  undecided  by  the  Houses  during 
that  session.  The  second  session  began  its  business  by 
resuming  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  bills,  wliich  were 
the  fruit  of  this  House  at  its  previous  session,  but  for 
which  there  liad  not  been  season  enough  to  mature;  one 
hundred  and  fiAy-nine  new  bills  were  reported,  making 
an  aggregate  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  bills  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  three  months.  What  was  the  result,  sir?  One 
hundred  and  nine  bills  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
were  again  lefl  undecided,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine  reported  at  this  session 
never  reached  a  third  reading,  thus  showing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  bills  of  this  House  alone  lefl  undecided 
during  the  Congress,  and  the  sum  total  of  its  three  months' 
legislation  were  sixty-two  acts,  nineteen  of  which  were 
bills  from  the  Senate  in  which  the  House  concurred,  and 


forty-three  of  our  own,  out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty, 
which  during  the  session  were  on  our  calendar,  or  in  the 
orders  of  the  day.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  nr,  not 
to  vindicate  this  Congress  alone  from  the  cliarge  of  not 
having  done  its  duty,  but  to  show  the  source  from  whiclL 
this  accumulation  of  business  flows,  and  to  suggest  the 
means  to  lessen  its  current.  Some  suppKMc  it  cannot  be 
stopped,  and  that  our  sessions  will  have  to  be  extended 
from  necessity;  and  the  real  cause  of  delay  is  so  much 
overlooked,  that  some  even  deem  it  a  resuh  of  our  bien* 
nial  elections — a  g^cat  constitutional  feature  in  the  Go- 
vernmcnt,  so  much  in  harmony  with  its  aggregate  ten- 
dency, that  it  should  not  be  subjected  for  a  moment  to 
the  imputation  of  such  slanderous  consequences.  The 
evil  is,  the  mass  of  private  claims  of  which  Congress  hii 
taken  jurisdiction,  which  occupy  two  days  in  eacb 
week,  besides  the  time  taken  to  receive  the  petitions  ^^ 
lating  to  tliem,  and  which  are  more  fit  for  judicial  scrutinjr 
than  legislative  inquiry.  Relinquish  our  jurisdiction  of 
these  matters  to  a  tribunal^  which  might  be  constructed  &nd 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  one-fiflh  of  wlut  it 
now  costs  the  nation  to  attend  to  them,  and  one-thiid 
more  time  will  be  gained  for  national  legislation,  by  vliich 
your  sessions  will  be  limited  in  the  same  proportion,  be* 
sides  securing  to  the  country,  and  the  persons  interested, 
more  speedy  and  ample  justice  than  can  now  be  done  to 
either.  This,  sir»  is  tlie  evil  which  protracts  the  sitting 
of  Congress,  to  which  the  gentleman's  [Mr.  McDcrnil 
talents  and  influence  should  be  directed  to  correct,  and 
which,  when  corrected,  will  hasten  our  departure  even 
before  tlie  day  intended  by  his  resolution,  without  restrict- 
ing our  official  duties  by  law  to  a  day,  to  be  produced  by 
the  apprehension  of  members  being  left  without  a  support 
if  the  session  should  be  continued  beyond  it;  and  thit, 
too,  notwithstanding  some  pressing  and  unexpected  emer- 
gency or  interest  might  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  be 
longer  in  session.  This  latter  consideration  was  bappik 
expressed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  firom  Pennsylraiua 
[Mr.  Scott]  in  his  opposition  to  the  resolution.  Sir,  the 
reform  we  need  is,  that  of  lessening  the  subjects  of  our 
jurisdiction,  or  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  private  pecu- 
niary claims;  and,  to  produce  it,  I  will  become  the  gentle- 
man's willing  auxiliary.  .  Nor  should  I  ask  him  to  take  the 
lead  in  such  an  honorable  enterprise,  if  my  noviciate  di4 
not  admonish  me  to  keep  in  the  back  ground,  though  no 
one  here  has  a  better  right  to  attempt  it  nor  more  able 
to  accomplish  it  than  the  honorable  grentleman.  It  should 
be  known  thkt  of  tlie  disbursements  of  tliis  session  for  this 
branch  of  Congress  alone,  which  never  exceed  tliree  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollai's,  one  hundred  thou&and 
of  it  may  be  fairly  charged  to  tlie  time  we  are  engaged 
upon  private  claims,  strictly  judicial  in  their  character- 
all  of  which  might  be  settled  by  a  tribunal  such  as  has  been 
8Ugge8te<l,  and  which  miglit  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  lea 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Neither  the 
fact  nor  the  remedy  proposed  are  mere  sug^gestions.  £i 
amine  the  statutes  or  tlie  twentieth  Congress,  or  those  oi 
any  preceding  it,  and  one-third  of  the  laws  passed  will  b< 
found  to  have  been  for  private  relief.  I  go  further,  sir 
Look  over  the  present  calendar  of  private  claims,  com 
pare  it  with  those  of  other  years,  and  mark  how  oAen  then 
is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  claim.  How  Congress  I 
occupied  from  session  to  session,  year  afler  year,  until  i 
generation  has  been  comprehended  in  the  pursuit,  by  th< 
perseverance  of  claimants,  either  feeling  toat  justice  bt 
been  withheld,  or  hoping  that  importunity  will  extort  whs 
Justice  does  not  demand.  Such  a  tribunal  would,  indeed 
be  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  Committee  on  Retrench 
mcnt,  to  whom  is  to  be  assigned  the  honor  of  maturini 
the  present  conception,  if  it  shall  receive  the  approbatioi 
of  this  House.  The  more  this  subject  shall  be  scnitinii 
ed,  the  stronger  will  be  our  conviction  that  the  time  cor 
stuned  upon  private  claims,  and  which  is  forced  upoi 
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Cong;rc9B  by  their  number,  is  the  principal  cause  of  its 
protncted  sitting^.  The  gentleman  and  myself,  it  will  be 
perceived,  have  the  same  object  in  view — ^to  lessen  the 
time  of  our  stay  here;  but  we  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  ef- 
fecting it. 

There  are  cames,  however,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, growing  out  of  the  nature  of  our  institutions, 
which  have,  and  will  always  give  to  our  legislation  the 
Kmblance  of  delay,  and  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
(kcts  ab*eady  stated,  fully  account  for  the  protracted  pe- 
riod of  our  sessions.  They  are  slight  inconveniences,  in- 
lepinble  from  their  source,  differing  entirely  from  those 
delays  caused  by  our  neglect  or  want  of  sagacity.  In  our 
*vork  of  reform,  to  make  it  improvement,  wc  must  dis- 
tinguish unavoidable  from  adventitious  evils,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  confound  them.  In  the  remarks,  therefore, 
DOW  about  to  be  made,  complaint  is  not  intended,  nor  is 
correction  believed  to  be  t>racticable;  they  arc  only  illus- 
trathre  of  some  of  the  causes  which  extend  the  first  ses- 
lion  of  each  Congress  to  a  late  day  in  May.  The  consti- 
tution and  laws  require  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  at  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress, 
to  give  a  detailed  exposition  of  national  affairs.  These 
documents  are  volummous;  and  with  all  the  effort  of  the 
most  industrious  printer,  provided  with  the  most  exten- 
BTC  establishment  which  private  means  can  acquire  or 
wpport,  they  cannot  be  print<^d  in  less  than  three  or  fou» 
weeks.  The  constantly  occurring  business  of  the  House, 
from  day  to  day,  make  such  draughts  upon  the  press  also, 
that  these  documents  cannot  be  given  to  us  in  less  time 
than  has  been  just  said.  It  is  believed  not  much  more 
printing  is  done  than  is  necessary;  though  a  change  may 
be  made  in  the  mode  of  doing  it,  by  which  a  part  of  the 
expenditure  on  this  account  may  be  saved.  The  extent 
of  it,  however,  will  surprise  even  ourselves,  when  thus 
definitively  stated.  Sir,  there  have  been  already  laid 
upon  our  tables  eighty-five  Executive  documents,  four 
hundred  b'Jls,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  reports 
from  committees;  and  of  the  first,  four  hundred  and  thir- 
tv  copies  of  each  were  struck  ofH  ftnd  of  \be  others,  six 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  Executive  documents  are  laid 
upon  the  table  at  different  times;  but  it  does  not  always 
happen,  nor  can  it  be  so,  that  tliey  are  brought  to  us  con- 
nectedly as  regards  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate; 
some  days  after  they  have  been  received,  wiH  pass,  before 
niembers  can  be  prepared  even  to  propose,  the  important 
legislation  which  they  suggest.  Whatever  shall  be  done, 
must  be  begun  either  upon  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  or  in  the  almost  invariable  way  of  resolution,  to  com- 
mit the  subject  to  one  of  the  standing  committees,  or  to 
select  one  raised  for  tlie  purpose.  As  is  natural,  debate 
hegins  at  the  incepfion  or  the  proposition,  which,  though 
wmetimes  too  much  extended,  is  not  without  bei^efit,  as 
it  enables  the  House  to  arrest  a  mischief  at  once,  or,  by 
developing  the  objects  of  the  mover,  instructs  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  points  most  material- to  be  investigated; 
for,  from  the  brevity  of  the  resolutions,  the  sum  total  of 
the  information  intended  \o  be'  reached  is  as  rarely  dis- 
played in  its  particulars,  as  the  human  countenance  rarely 
portrays  the  ruling  propensities  of  the  man.  The  one 
tells  the  main  object,  as  the  other  does  the  strong  pasnons 
of  which  he  may  be  the  victim.  Thus,  what  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer  seems  to  be  delay,  is  no  more  than  delibe- 
rate action;  and  these  rules  of  proceeding  have  been  well 
ttid  to  be  *'  a  check  and  control  against  the  attempts  of 
power."  And  it  also  oflen  happens,  that  very  unexpect^ 
^  calls  are  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  aame  department,  for  information  upon 
subjects  entirely  disconnected.  Notwithstanding  the  di- 
vision of  labor  m  the  departments,  and  the  utmost  energ}' 
of  their  chiefs,  a  fortnignt  or  a  month  will  ofteh  intervene 
between  the  call  Snd  the  answer;  and,  af^er  it  is  made, 
wmc  days  will  pass  before  it  can  be  printed.     And,  sir. 


permit  me  to  remark,  that  these  calls  are  answered  with 
a  minuteness,  compared  with  information  of  the  same 
kind  given  by  other  Governments,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
amined in  our  library,  showing  the  acknowledgment  of 
a  responsibility  from  our  highest  functionaries  to  the  peo- 
ple, unknown  and  unfelt  by  the  officers  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  is  an  allowable  soui^e  of  pride,  and  a 
strong  proof  of  the  permanency  of  our  system .  In  proof  of 
what  has  been  just  said,  I  refer  to  the  call  made  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Gen.  Blaib] 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  information  concerning 
our  military  school.  Every  particular  which  has  been 
stated  relating  to  such  calls  for  information,  or  as  regards 
the  time  of  preparing  and  printing  them,  as  well  as  m  the 
characteristics  of  minuteness  and  responsibility,  may  be 
affirmed  of  this  document.  Such  calls  are  intended  to  be 
the  basis  of  important  legislation,  which  will  rarely  be 
matured  if  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  subjects  of 
our  jurisdiction,  and  the  session  shall  be  limited,  as  is  pro- 
posed by  the  resolution.  In  stating  the  causes  which  de- 
lay proceedings  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of 
every  Congress,  it  shoidd  not  be  forgotten  that  in  every 
Congress  there  are  many  new  members,  unaccustomed  to 
legidation,  unwillingto  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  notice 
ofthe  House,  unacquainted  with  their  own  strength  in  this 
new  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of  the  actual  strength 
of  those  who  have  been  here  before  them.  The  half 
of  this  Congress  are  new  members,  who  are  here  for  the 
first  time;  they  have  been  desirous  to  have  the  way  shown 
to  them  by  their  seniors;  and,  not  having  been  very  pro- 
minent in  debate,  must  be  exempted  from  the  charge  of 
having  protracted  the  session,  either  by  tlieir  lisUessness 
or  loquacity.  Coming,  sir,  as  we  do,  from  man^  States, 
all  of  which,  except  four  or  five,  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, upon  which  the  legislation  of  .this  House  bears,  or 
is  desired  to  be  brought  to  bear,  it  is  probable  each  mem- 
ber is  charged  by  his  constituents  with  something  particu- 
larly mteresting  to  them.  Shall  not  a  little  time  be  allow* 
ed  to  us  to  become  famifiar  with  our  novel  position,  for 
the  consideration  of  what  we  may  pr<^ose }  or  shall  the 
provision  in  the  constitution,  graduating  representation 
to  population,  be  made  virtuslly  to  mean  that  their  re« 
presentative  is  not  to  be  heard  ^  By  having  shown,  sir, 
that  our  long  sessions  are  principally  caused  by  the  sub- 
jects of  our  jurisdiction,  by  our  rules  for  doing  business^ 
and  that  _thev  are,  in  some  measure,  an  incident  of  our 
institutions,  the  accusation  of  voluntary  protraction  is  re- 
futed, and  the  propriety  of  rejecting  the  resolution  made 
manifest. 

In  regard  to  inertness  from  mercenary  motives,  though 
such  an  imputation  has  been  disclaimed  by  the  honorable 
gentleman,  [Mr.  McDvrrisI  and  I  do  not  believe  in  his  ob- 
servations he  meant  to  make  it;  if  it  had  hot  been  dis- 
claimed, it  could  have  been  met  but  in  one  way,  and  that 
would  have  been  by  saying,  a  charge  so  disreputable  in 
mass,  no  one  will  venture  to  make  particular  in  its  appli- 
cation. But»  sir,  though  it  was  not  intended,  ii  is  imphed 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  for  if  it  be  not  addressed 
to  an  existing  corruption,  it  is  meant  to  act  upon  our  fears* 
which  is  not  less  disreputable*  What  is  the  resolution? 
Tlie  compensation  shall  be  but  one-fourth  of  what  it  is  to 
be  for  one  h\indred  and  twenty  days,  and  this  re<1uction  is 
the  penalW  for  not  having  done  in  that  time  all  Uiat  theexi- 
gencies  of  legislation  may  have  required.  If  it  be  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  penalty,  one  or  tiic  other  of  these  conse- 
quences must  ensue,  either  that  the  sum  then  to  be  allowed 
is  always  sufficient,  or  tiiat  the  laborer  deserves  as  much 
for  his  services  after  the  time  proposed  by  the  resolution 
for  Ute  limitation  of  the  session,  as  he  received  before  it. 
It  msy  be  that  tliere  are  persons  here  who  would  protract 
the  session  from  sordid  calculations,  but  we  must  presume 
they  are  in  number  too  small  to  give  decisive  results  to 
their  wishes.     But  allow  them  to  be  numerous;  how  can 
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they  operate?  The  motive  is  too  mean  for  avowal  and 
concei't,  and  a  general  indolence  would  be  counteracted 
by  the  heads  of  committees,  who  control  tlic  business  of 
this  House,  and  no  one  of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  be 
of  tlie  number  of  the  delinquents.  Can  there  be  among 
them  any  who,  by  mind,  education,  or  character,  ai*e  fitted 
to  take  an  active  part  in  our  proceedings,  and  1  trust  ] 
may  say>  without  being  suspected  of  spreading  a  geneml 
unctiAn  of  flattery  over  ourselves,  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  such  are  here,  to  countervail  the  sordid  selfish- 
ness of  any  of  our  associates.  The  insinuation  includes 
more  than  is  supposed  by  those  who  indulge  in  it,  or  who 
believe  that  its  existence  has  any  influence  upon  our  pro- 
ceedings. It  isflot  that'a  small  number  are  so  mercenaryt 
but  either  thut  a  majority  are  so,  or  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  majority  are  the  auxiliaries  of  its  influence.  But,  sir, 
neither  this  House  nor  any  part  of  it  is  liable  to  the  charge; 
and  1  invoke  tlie  feelings  of  human  nature  in  its  vindica- 
tion. Of  whom  is  Congtess  composed?  Of  fathers  and 
husbands  used  to  the  quietude  and  sweets  of  domestic  life. 
When  deprived  of  them  for  a  few  months,  our  hearts  burn 
with  a  fondness  to  partake  agahi  of  their  enjoyment,  which 
even  avarice  cannot  control.  The  affections  trample  down 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  gratification;  nor  is 
their  restlessness  appeased  until  we  are  in  possession  of 
the  objects  of  our  love.  The  resolution  has  also  been  re- 
commended to  us  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  lessen  the 
expense  of  each  Congi'ess  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  1 
think  a  more  certain  way  of  doing  it  has  been  .shown,  and, 
I  repeat,  the  only  difference  between  the  ^ntleman  and 
myself  is  as  to  tha  best  way  of  doingit.  It  is  certainly  worth 
considering;  but  I  would  also  i*emark  that  all  saving  is  not 
economy.  An  investment  is  oflen  made  by  individuals  and 
nations,  which  brings  a  moral  and  political  return  far  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  expenditure.  And,  unnecessarily 
spent  as  this  seems  to  have  been,  has  H  been  productive  of 
no  good?  Is  the  information  spread  abroad  by  our  debates 
no  credit  to  which  Congress  is  entitled?  Or,  is  it  seriously 
believed,  as  gentlemen  have  impatiently  declared,  that  our 
great  evil  and  cause  of  delay  is  the  prevalence  of  debate. 
Sir,  much  of  our  legislation  is  private,  strictly  so— much 
local;  both  involving  a  knowledg^  of  many  particulars  which 
we  should  have,  and  can  only  acquire  by  patient  listening, 
to  enable  us  to  vote  understand ingly.  We  have  two  things 
to  do:  first,  to  convince  ourselves  tliat  we  are  acting  right, 
and,  by  telling  our  reasons,  to  convince  our  constituents 
that  we  have  done  so.  And  iminteresting  as  the  greater 
number  of  speeches  may  be  that  are  spoken  here,  they  are 
instructive  to  the  people.  Cut  off  this  source  of  informa- 
tion-—close  your  doors  against  your  reporters,  or,  what  will 
be  the  satne,  pass  every  thing  because  your  committees 
have  recommended  it,  or  reported  a  bill — reduce  the  rea- 
sons for  all  your  measures  to  plain  narrative,  divested  of 
alt  tlie  charm,  collision,  and  acuteness  produced  by  debate, 
and  half  of  the  dignity  of  your  Government  will  have 
been  sacrificed,  and  oar  responsibility  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
a  general  indiflRerence  to  our  proceedings.  It  4s  this  indul- 
gence of  debate  which  tells  the  constituent  of  the  real  at- 
titude and  weight,  here,  of  his  representative;  and  It  is  the 
expectation,  upon  the  part  of  the  people,  that  it  will  ba 
indulged  and  exhibited,  which  throws  mto  the  House  so 
many  possessing  the  talent.  They  know  that  our  nation 
was  spoken  and  written,  as  well  as  fought,  into  existence; 
and  tliat,  in  many  perilous  perioils  of  our  history,  the  sol- 
dier's arm  was  nerved,  and  his  heart  warmed,  with  a  hero's 
patriotism,  by  the  animation  of  the  orator.  But,  sir,  I 
dismiss  the  subject,  because,  as  yet,  we  are  the  only  com- 
plaincrs,  and  our  constituents  have  not  admonished  us  that 
the>  think  it  an  evil.  ^ 

There  is  a  remaining  consideration  upon  which,  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  has  been  urged,  and  which  is 
entitled  to  a  remark.  It  is,  that  the  compensation  of  mem- 
bers wVll  be  reduced,  even  if  tiic  session  shall  beextendcd 


to  its  ordinary  length,  to  still  an  ample  allowance.  1  do  i 
not  intend  to  dispute  the  sufliciency  of  tlie  sum  which  uiil 
be  received  unaer  such  circumstances;  but,  witliout  in- 
tending now  to  compromit  myself  to  any  course  when  the 
subject  shall  be  drectly  presented  to  us,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  observing,  if  the  reason  g^ven  for  it  be  correct,  tLai 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  compensation  of  every  oiHcer 
in  the  Government,  at  least  to  all  whose  salaries  have  been 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  tmd  which  were  not  before 
absolutely  insuflicient.  Such  a  work  of  reduction  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  gross;  and  when  be^un,  though  it  may 
be  an  evidence  of  our  sincerity  and  disinterestedness  to 
become  the  fii-st  victims  oul^elves,  it  will  not  be  esteemed 
abroad  a  proof  of  our  sagacity,  if  we  do  not  give  tooUien 
a  cliance  for  the  honors  of  such  martyrdom.  What,  sir! 
money  more  valuable  to  us  now,  by  fifty  per  cent,  tluui  it 
was  twelve  years  since,  when  the  question  of  compena- 
tion..was  settled  between  this  House  and  the  people,  by 
the  repeal  of  tlie  salary  law  and  the  enactment  of  the  pre- 
sejit  allowance.  If  our  purchases  were  confined  to  tlie 
actual  sustenance  of  life,  as  the  same  sum  now  will  buy 
half  as  much  of  food  again  as  it  would  have  done  then, 
and  the  consumption  of  men  not  having  Increa&cd,  the 
proposition  would  have  the  aspect  of  correctness.  But 
if  it  be  tested  by  the  endless  expenses  requiitd  and 
forced  upon  us  by  our  social  condition,  by  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  labor  then  and  now,  by  the  reduction,  in  our 
country,  of  every  agricultural  product,  and  the  enhance- 
ment, by  our  tariff,  of  almost  all  that  we  use,  it  will  be 
found  we  have  already  paid  a  full  price  for  this  nominal 
appreciation  of  money.  If  invested  in  stock,  does  it  give 
a  larger  interest  than  it  did  then?  In  tlie  purchase  of 
property,  though  it  may  get  double  the  quantity  by  metes 
and  bounds,  will  it  yield  a  greater  revenue,  or  is  tile  pros- 
pective increase  in  the  value  of  property,  in  any  part  of  j 
our  countrj',  at  a  gii-en  time  to  come,  more  tl)ai»  will  be 
its  present  price  with  legal  interest?  Money  is  in  value 
what  it  was,  though  paper  is  not  so  plentiful.  U  is  fortu- 
nate that  paper  docs  not  circulate  to  the  satne  extent  that 
it  did  twelve  years  since,  by  which  an  artificial  value  had 
been  given  to  all  kinds  of  produce  and  property;  but 
though,  by  its  withdrawal,  we  have  t)een  restored  to  a 
wholesome  condition,  a  painful  reaction  was  produced, 
from  which  the  ])eople  of  this  nation  arc  not  yet  relieved, 
far  outweighing  to  them  any  additional  value  which  the 
circumstances  may  seem  to  have  given  to  money.  Sir, 
money  is  the  same  in  value  that  it  was  then,  and  will  al- 
ways, in  commercial  countries  dealing  extensively  witJi 
others,  be  liable  to  be  affected  bv  causes  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  and  the  products  which  it  buys  and  itself  recipro- 
cally act  upon  each  other.  Thingpi  may  be  less  in  price, 
without  money  being  more  valuable  to  a  community  at 
large.  Money  is  no  more  than  an  exchangeable  meditun 
for  commerce,  forced  into  use  from  its  being  a  material 
more  convenient  than  any  other  we  have,  as  an  index 
of  value  for  other  things;  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  which  portions  of  it  will  buy  at  different 
times,  is  neither  a  certain  evidence  of  general  prosperity 
or  declension — a  proof  that  it  is  more  or  less  valuable  to 
the  laborer,  nor  any  criterion  for  altering  the  jillowanceof 
such  as  are  in  the  public  service. 

A  word,  sir,  upon  the  amendment  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  fi*om  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Evkbktt.]  It  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  it  will  in  effect  produce  the  same 
limitation  to  the  first  session  of  Congress  as  the  original 
resolution;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  time  of  meeting 
which  it  proposes,  witji  the  ordinary  periods,  it  will  pro- 
duce so  little  saving,  citiier  in  time  or  money,  that  it  may 
be  viewed  only  as  a  question  of  convenience  whether 
Coiigress  shall  commence  its  session  in  November  or  De- 
cember. In  my  opinion,  the  present  arrangement  is  more 
suitiblc  to  our  employments  as  a  nation.  The  inclement 
weather  of  the  North  puts  a  stop  to  all  agricultural  field 
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work,  and  driret  its  inhabitants  to  in-door  occtipation. 
The  prt^etaioiial  man  retires  to  his  books,  to  prepare  for 
spring  and  miminer  labors;  and,  in  the  Sotith  ana  West, 
from  our  times  of  hanriesc,  the  planter  and  fiirmer  need 
the  month  of  November  to  maae  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  aiid  sale  of  their  produce.  At  no  tiroc  can 
ve  come  to  the  butiness  of  the  nation,  so  little  burdened 
with  cares  of  oiir  own,  ub  that  which  has  been  fixed  for 
the  beginning'  of  our  sessions. 

A  word  more,  s'r,  and  I  shall  have  concluded.  I  know 
there  are  gentlemen  here  with  whom  I  am  poiitically  asso- 
ciated, who  will  vote  for  this  resolution,  because  tbey  be- 
KcTe  the  naticm  already  oppressed  by  too  much  legislatioh, 
and  that,  by  I'mitini^  the  session,  there  will  be  a  greater 
probability  of  bein^  relieved  from  much  which  is  intended 
to  bear  upon  foreign  commerce  and  southern  interests.  I 
warn  those  gentlemen  to  beware  of  doing  an  act  which 
«iU  permit  our  adversaries  to  augment  our  grievances,  and, 
»t  the  same  time,  to  take  from  us  the  privitegt:  of  com- 
plaint,  and  of  exposing  their  priQcij>Ies.  Limit  your  ses- 
aons,  without  abridging  the  subjects  of,  your  jurisdiction, 
and  the  pressure  of  busineas  Will  give  a  plausible  excuse 
for  stopping  debate.  And,  from  his  experience  this  ses- 
^on,  does  not  the  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  McOuvriK] 
know  that  it  wiU  be  donef  Sir,  if  my  fnends,  dispirited 
bir  freqaent  discom6ture,  believe  no  good  can  be  done  by 
entering  again  the  battle  {pround  of  §ieir  distinction,  let 
them  remember  we  need  time  to  undo  some  of  what  lias 
been  done;  that  it  is  by  the  discussion  of  our  principles  in 
this  House,  that  they  are  to  become  triumphant  and  national. 
And  let  them  be  persuaded  that  tliey  iiave  recruits  here 
from  tlie  people,  ready^to  aid  in  a  renewal  of  the  contro- 
versff,  and  who  are  not  willing  to  be  cut  off  from  riiarinf^ 
the  honors  of  victory  or  defeat.  * 

Mr.  SMYTH,  of  Virginia,  next  took  the  floor;  but  the 
hour  haring  expired,  the  debate  was  arrested  for  the  day. 

BUFFALO   AND  NEW  OltLEANS  UOAD. 

Tlie  Ilous^  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
onthefbteof  the  Union,  Mr.  Hi  ticks  in  the  chair,  and 
returned  the  consideration  of  a  bill  making  an  appropria* 
tion  for  the  construction  of  the  rood  from  lluffalo,  in  New 
Vork,  to  New  Orleans,  in  C^ouisiana,  via  Washin^fton  city. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  rose,  and  remarked  that  the  bin  now 
before  the  committee  was  one  of  very  grave  cliaraeter, 
involving  most  important  considerations  of  expediency, 
ipvt  from  the  constitutional  difficulty  with  which  some 
gentlemen,  avowing  no  disposition  to  do  so,  bad,  involun- 
tarily, he  presumed,  invested  it.  The  power  to  construct 
foads  and  canals  miglit  once  perliaps  have  admitted  of 
great  doubt,  but  [said  Mr.  C]  I  defer  to  the  deeisUm  <^f 
niore  experienced  and  wiser  men,  "whose  opinions  for  tlie 
lut  five  and  twevty  years,  expressed  in  legislative  scti^ 
iuive  fixed  the  conftniction  of^the  constitution  too  firmly 
<>>  be  now  shaken — upon  a  basis  on  which  this  body  con 


lias  proved  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  other  policy 
which  can  be  devised.  A  nation  may  flourish  in  every 
stage  of  improvement  fi*om  adventitimis  causes^by  the 
misfortunes  of  others,  or  some  special  good  fortune  that 
may  attend  her  own  condition.  Such  was  our  aiu^icious 
situation,  from  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution 
until  eighteen  hundred  and  nxteen  or  seventeen.  We  had 
JHSt  emerged  from  provincial  inferiority — ^the  heavy  hand 
of  an  oppressive  Government  liad  been  not  long  before 
removed,  and  we  felt  the  buoyancy  and  ebaticity  of  youth: 
the  change  of  our  internal  sad  relative  political  position, 
and  the  Adoption  of  our  new  frame  of  <aOvemment,  placed 
before  us  an  extended  and  deliglitful  prospect,  which  was 
not  oidy  enlivened  and  enriched  in  aJl  its  moat  beautiful 
tiiUs,  but  over  which  was  thrown  every  charm  that  could 
gratify  the  beholder,  by  the  mtuatson  of  tlie  Eastern  world, 
«'hose  food  we  supplied,  and  whose  trade  we  carried.  But, 
sir,  except  un<ler  these  favorable  external  circumstances, 
no  nation  ever  dUl  prosper,  no  nation  ever  can  prosper, 
nor  ev^R  then  to  the  extent  of  which  she  is  capable,  that 
is  not  supplied  witli  the  roads  and  means  of  transportation 
which  a  discreet  and  sober  judgment  sludl  assign  to  her 
condition.  It  is  in  vain  that  your  manufacturers  exercise 
their  ineenuity  and  industry;  that  vour  farmery  as  respect* 
able  and  honored  as  any  portion  of  your  community,  make 
you  and  themselves  uitrinsically  richer,  by  drawing  from 
the  earth,  annually,  wealUi  which  did  net  before  esust,  and 
that  your  merchants  establish  themselves  as  purchasers 
of  their  several  comrooditiet,  if  they  eannot  carry  them  to 
market,  except  at  a  sacrifice  which  blunts  enterprise. 

Not  to  open  tliese  avenues,  is  to  bury  the  talent  entrust- 
ed to  us.  I^or  what  has  a  most  indulgent  snd  beneficent 
Provideiice  spread  before  us,  with  the  most  fibenl  haod^ 
all  the  bounties  of  nature?  Is  it  that  we  shall  use  them  as 
they  are  furnished,  or,  by  the  exereiae  of  the  intelligence 
that  belongs  to  us,  bring  tliem  into  the  most  advantageous 
and  productive  activity }  To  maintun  the  affirmative  of 
the. first  bra^h  of  the  proposition,  might  accord  with  the 
opinions  of  the  individual  who  opposed  the  making  of  « 
canal,  because  God  had  placed'  a  river  near  its.eontem- 
piated  route,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  sinful  to  aid  his 
works.  Not  so  is  ray  view.  1  would  assist  the  industry 
and  eiiterpriae  of  the  country,  in  its  various  branches.  1 
would  lend  accommodation  to  itseonveiuence,  and  L would, 
by  every  means  in  ,my  power,  place  her  in  the  best  atti- 
tude for  defence,  if  hostilities  should  arise-  between  her 
and  other  powers.  1  would  not  have  a  spltndkl  Govern- 
ment, any  more  tlian  the  lionorable  ^^ntkroan  from  Vir- 
ginia,  [Mr.  P.  P.  BAasara]  but  I  am  m  great,  very  great 
error,  if  that  which  is  intended  for  the  benefit  olftht  peo- 
ple— which  is  design^  exclusively  for  the  advancement 
of  their  interest,  ami  which  is  expected,  by  those  who 
advocate  this  bill,  to  contribute  largely  to  it,  can  make  a 
gorgeous  Government.  I  had  supposed  there  was  more  of 
utility  than  splendor  in  tlie  scheme i  that  comfort,  compe- 
«^tl^'  acta.     Not  an  iq»ph>priation  bill  passes,  that  does  tence,  and  ease  would  be  found  in  greite^  abundanoe  in 


not,  m  some  shape  or  other,  recognise  the  principle.  A 
fe«r  «Uys  agti  we  acted  affirmatively  on  a  biH  providing 
for  an  expenditure  incurred  by  the  removal  or  obstruc- 
^itt  fnmi  the  elianneb  of  several  rivers,  and  within  five 
nunutes  have  approved  of  one  of  similar  character.'  Put- 
^  aside  this  question  as  rem  Judieatum^  as  one  passed 
upon,  and  so  coasidewd  on  almost  every  side,  and  not 
from  Uie  alarm  which  the  |[rentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
P-  P.  Biaaotra]  was  so  kindlv  desirous  of  quietiftg,  let 
ws  proceed. 

What  is  the  duty  of  a  Government,  or,  rather,  lor  what 
«  any  Goverrtmcnt  instituted?  To  promote  the  happiness 
of  those  who  esUblish  it,  by  the  proper  exercise  or  all  the 
powers  eonfided*  To  develop  the  resources  of  a  country, 
««  of  eirery  part  of  it,  by  holding'  out  the  inducements 
viueh  &rilities  of  transportation  furnish  to  increased  in- 
dostrjrm  exploring  them,,  the  experience  of  the  worW 

Vol.  VI.--89 


the  country  it  travenes;  but  I  never  imagined,  until  the 
mgenious  gentleman  stated  it,  tliatthe  Government  wmild 
be  more  imposing.  But,  sir,  if  this  be  splendor,  I  fiivor 
it  I  wish  to  see  the  country,  from  Bufralo  to  New  Or- 
leans, gladdened  by  thischannel  of  communication,  which 
sludl  enrich  the  land  that  it  passes  through— <fiffusing 
pleasure  and  wealth,  and  inciting  to  the  industrious  pro- 
duction of  that  which  can  be  advantag«ously  dinNMed  of. 
Even  Virginia,  in  her  fo«r  hundred  miles  that  it  covers, 
will  yet  rejoice,  1  trust,  that  this  bill  has  passed^-not  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  wi^  triple  rows  of  elms,  in  imitation  of 
the  French  minister,,  but  on  the  moderate  plan  proposed 
by  a  very  respectable  committee  of  this  House,  through  its 
honorable  chairman,  my  colleague  and  firiend,  [Mr.  Haxr- 
rill]  on  a  plan  destined,  1  hope,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
In  sdvocating  this  measure,  1  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
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iitOQd,  that  the  conceded  power  should,  in  my  jud^ent,  road  must  be  carried*  for  the  first  one  Imndred  to  one 


be  confined  to  great,  leading  national  objects:    that  it 
should  not  be  exerted  frequently,  or  on  ordinary  occasions, 
but  on  those  ordy  which  would  seem  to  require  a  g^at 
common  eiFort  for  a  great  common  good.  Such  I  regard  the 
present  project  to  be.    Is  it  expedient?.  I  think  so.    The 
seat  of  the  General  Government  is  tiie  heart  of  the  body 
pofitic.     From  it  must  flow  to  every  part  of  the  country, 
m  peace  or  in  war,  the  regulations,  Jaws,  orders,  and 
instructions  it  was  organized  to  furnish  and  give.     By  a 
speedy  diflfunon  of  intelligence  and  information  among 
tne  people  of  what  the  Government  does  or  does  not  do, 
of  the  coiurse  of  policy  it  adopts  or  abandons,  yoil  can 
alone  preserve  attachment  to  it.  That  every  facility  should 
be  afforded  for  that  purpose,  is  of  vital  and  engrossing  in- 
terest.    And' here  let  me  ask,  air,  in  the  language  of  my 
friend  and  immediate  colleague^  [Mr.  Raxsst]  have  you 
a  single  passage  out  of  Washington  provided  by  the  Gene- 
ral Government?    By  what  means  are  you  to  place  the 
citizena  of  this  very  extensive  empire  upon  a .  footinpf  of 
equality,  .so  fuUy  and  effectually,  as  by  the  expeditious 
dissemination  of  infbrmation?    Can  those  on  its  remote 
borders  form  so  correct  an  opinion  oftlie  merits  and 
demerits  of  their  public  agents,  as  those  whose  locality 
places  them  nearer,  unless  you  transnait  to  tlvem  the  ma> 
terials  of  wluch  alone  opinion  must  be  made  up  ?    J  am 
acquainted  with  no  atrangement  by  which  those  who  ad- 
minister the  public  af&irs  can  be  brought  so  inmiediately 
undetr  the  view  and  observation  of  their  constituents,  either 
for  approbation  or  for  censure,  as  by  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge.     This  Government  depends  essen- 
tially, both  for  the  most  beneficial  results  and  for  durabili- 
ty, upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  those  who  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under  it.^    Give  them  the  first,  and 
the  last  will  be  strengthened;  and  both  will  be»  to  the 
noble  structure  we  have  reared,  a  foundatioa  and  support 
that  must  secure  its  perpetuity. 

-  To  commence  with  tlie  northern  part  of  this  road; 
What  are  its  anticipated  mail  advantages?    Very  great. 
The  travel  from  Washington  to  Buffalo,  by  way  of  Baiti- 
morc,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  is  about  six  hundred 
and  seveaty  mile^.    On  tliis  route  the  mail  can  be  carried 
between  the  extremes,  when  steamboats  are  in  operation 
on  a  part  of  it,  in  six  days;  at  other  tiiiics^  seven  days  are 
occupied.     Stage  lines  were  established,   some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  from  Harrisburg  to  the  western  part  of 
New  York»  by  which  the  distance  on  the  shortest  stage 
route  ¥ras  reduced  to  about  three  hundred  and  ninety 
miles,  over  whicK  the  mail  is  conveyed  in  seven  days.     If 
a  road  were  made  from  this  city  to  Buffalo,  bytlie  nearest 
practicable  route,  it  could  be  transported  between  them 
in  less  than  four  days.  (Postmaster  Ckneralli  letter  of  28tli 
December,  1827. )  What  an  immense  saving  of  time !  Will 
gentlemen  tell  me  that  it  is  no  advantage  to  have  the  mail 
carried  in  half  the  time  ?    Is  not  despatch  the  life  of  your 
post  office?    Here  have  we  been,  during  the  sesaion,  re- 
ceiving petitions  from  a  very  lar^  number  of  our  consti- 
tuents, burger,  probabl^y,  by  many  to  one,  tlum  those  who 
have  expressed  their  views  on  any  other  subject,  request- 
ing us  to  stay  the  mail  only  for  one  day,  and  that  the  most 
holy  one;  and  by  our  conimittee  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
entreaties,  insisting^  that  great  inconvenience  wiU  result 
from  the  deltfy*^that  if  we  grant  their  request  it  will  be 
Iblt  throughout  all  the  mail  ramifications  of  our  extended 
donuun.  -  For  the  sake  of  the  argument  adroit  it*  How  great, 
then,  must  be  the  advanta^^  we  would  have  b^  gaining 
half  the  time;  by  the  transmisnon  of  intelligence  m  four — 
in  less  than  four**infltead  of  seven  days!    Will  it  not  per- 
vade, sir,  the  most  remote  districts  of  our  northern  and 
nortliwestem  borders?  To  enlarge  upon  this  topic  appears 
to  me  to  be  unnecessary. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  commercial  consider- 
ations which  bear  upon  this  question.    The  bed  of  the 


hundred  and  twenty  miles  north  and  northwest  of  this 
city,  through  a  country  fertile  and  beautiful  as  the  heart 
of  man  could  desire;  a  region  under  the  hishest  cultiva- 
tion, and  studded  with  the  homes  of  an  industrious  and 
happy  population.  It  will  afford  them  a  channel  of  direct 
communication  with  the  capital.  They  will  have  a  choice 
of -markets,  at  which  they  .can  dispose  of  the  products  of 
their  farm.s,  ttiat  embrace  all  the  varieties  proper  to  the 
climate,  it  will  cross,  at  various  points,  the  several  turn- 
pikes leading  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  win  eo* 
able  matiy  wno  choose  to  direct  their  course  towards  those 
cities,  to  do  so  with  increased  ease.  In  its  more  western 
course,  it  must  likewise  strike  two,  at  least,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  and  will  facilitate  an  approach  to,  or  de- 
parture from,  them.  Where  the  country  through  which  it 
passes  is  not  eminently  fertile,  it  abounds  in  coal  and  iron, 
which  will  probably  nmke  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania, 
unfolded  and  opened  as  they  soon  wiU  be,  greater  than 
those  of  any  of  her  sister  States. 

•Fo^  military  purposes,  what  are  its  advantages'  Many 
and  commanding.  As  has  been  wisely  said  by  roy  very 
much  respected  coUeague,  [Mr.  Hkwtuill]  tlie  strength 
of  a  country  rests  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  its  popu^ 
lation,  as  in  tlie  facility  witli  which  masses  of  its  defenders 
can  be  thrown  together.  This  road  will  not  only  aiFord 
every  advantage  forsendmg  the  earKcst  instruction  to  your 
northern  and  northwestern  frontiers,  and  enable  you, 
if  need  be,  to  transport  the  munitions  of  war  and  provi- 
sions, at  a  sRttll  cost,  to  your  army,  but  it  wiU  meet,  at 
every  turn,  some  line  of  communication  from  an  Atlantic 
point,  which  shall  be  either  endangpcred,  or  which  can 
furnish  information  of  any  enemy  that  may  be  on  the  sea* 
board.  The  roads  and  canals  which  irrigate  and  fertilize 
that  whole  section  of  country,  do  not  run  parallel  with  the 
proposed  road,  but  will  be  crossed  by  it  at  as  many  centres 
as  this  famed  city  contiuns.  If  we  had  had  such  a  road 
during  the  late  war,  we  ^ould  have  saved  more  muney» 
several  times  told,  than  the  entire  improvement  from 
Buffalo  to  New  Orleans  will  cost,  if  it  shall  be  authorized. 
So  much  for  the  northern  end. 

Are  there  sufficient  reigns  to  justify  the  making  of  the 
road  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans?  It  appears  to 
me  there  are*  It  holds  out  to  you  great  finalities  and  in- 
creased despatch  in  tlie  conveyance  of  the  mail.  It  was 
carried  in  December,  1827,  (Postmaster  General's  letter) 
between  the  two  cities  in  nineteen  days,  over  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifly-nine  miles,  along  the  metropolitan  route — 
certain  improvements  in  bridges,  and  the  removal  of  ob- 
structions, it  was  thought,  would  enable  the  Government 
to  transport  it  in  seventeen  days,  and  it  was  beUevcd  a 
good  turnpike.  On  the  shortest  line,  would  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  caiTy  it  tlirougb  in 
eleven  days;  ^^^  if  you  please,  three  days  for  difference 
between  the  contemplated  road  and  a  turnpike,  and  you 
have  a  saving  in  time  of  at  least  three,  perhaps  five,  days. 
In  a  commercial  point  of  .view,  many  advantages  must  re- 
sult from  it  It  traverses  a  country  abundant  to  overflow- 
ing in  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  tlie  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  life.  The  surplus  products  can  be  carried 
on  it  to  those  streams  which  it  stnkes  at  right  angles,  and 
down  which  they  can  be  cheaply  floated  to  the  seaboard* 
or  some  intermediate  mart.  The  great  Cumberland  valley 
and  many  parts  of  the  southern  country  will  yet  be  busy 
and  happy  in  the  establishment  of  manufactorif^s,  to  and 
f^om  which  this  road  will  afford  facilities  for  carr>'ing'  the 
raw  material  and  the  .manufactured  article.  For  war,  it 
will  enable  you  to  convey  your  troops  and  their  provisauns^ 
not  along  its  whcde  distance,  but,  aathe  honorable  gentle- 
man  from  Tennessee  fMr.  JBL4ia]  remarked,  on  particu- 
lar portion^  of  it,  and  on  all  parts  of  it  at  different  times. 
Perhaps  troops  will  never  be  marched  from  Buffalo  to 
New  Orieans,  or  the  reverse,  but  they  will  be  moved  from 
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intermediate  points  to  cither,  or  to  Washin^on.  The 
proposed  route  is  about  equidistant  from  the  seaboard 
tnd  the  Mississtppi;  they  will  be  auzifiary  to  each  other, 
or,  if  g^entlemen  prefer  it,  I  have  no  objection  that  the 
road  be  considered  ancillary  to  the  river. 

I  may  be  asked  why  I  &Tor  tlie  western  route.  And 
it  may  be  thourht,  perhaps  with  some  propriety,  that,  as 
this  matter  "does  not  belong  to  my  parish,"  I  should 
not  interfere.  Having,  however,  exflressed  a  preference, 
I  will  say  why.  It  lies  ^penerally  through  a  better  country 
—will  require  less  bridging,  not  much  more  than  half 
that  either  of  the  others  demands — will  not  have  more 
than  two-thirds  as  much  causeway — and,  lastly,  although 
it  does  not  now,  will,  in  my  opinion,  very  soon,  and  in  alt 
time  thereafter,  have  a  larger  population.  At  present  its 
white  inhabitants  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  eastern 
line,  vith  all  its  advantage  of  being  dotted  with  towns  and 
cities,  which  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  metropolitan 
route. 

What  are  the  objections  to  this  bill  >  They  are  ^ery 
imrocrous,  but,  in  my  mind,  not  well  founded.  The  ho- 
norable gentleman  from  Virgima  [Mr.  P.  P.  Bakbour] 
Hated,  that  although  the  General  Government  was  a  great 
whole,  each  State,  each  individual,  would  feel  his  own  in- 
dividuality, and  pursue  hi^  own  interest,  though  willing  to 
do  something  for  the  public.  I  admit  it,  and  hold  it  to  be 
a  strong  argtiment  for  appropriations,  such  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  measure  under  debate.  It  is,  according 
to  the  most  deliberate  judgment'!  can  form,  the  solemn 
duty  of  statesmen,  of  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost,  preserving  their  principles 
tnd  a  rigid  regard  to  duty,  to  miuntain  and  increase  the 
harmony  of  the  nation.  Climate,  diversity  of  habits  and 
pursuits  ariwng  out  of  it,  contrariety  of  interest  and  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  proceeding  from  these  and  other 
causes,  open  the  chasm  already  too  wide.  Let  it  be  the 
pleasing  duty  of  those  who  are  now  together,  in  the  en- 
jovracnt  of  6ie  public  confidence,  to  repose  upon  the  in- 
tmity  and  purity  of  each  other,  and  to  make  a  common 
Hfort  to  smooth  the  asperities  which  grow  out  of  our  seve- 
ral conditions — ^to  level  the  inequalities  which  must  be 
met  with  on  so  wide  a  surface.  To  contribute,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  to  this,  the  fnost  desirable  of  all  political 
"wis,  woufa  g^ve  me  a  pleasure  that  no  other  public  agen- 
cy of  mine  could  possibly  yield.  Is  not  the  bill  calculat- 
ed to  aid  this  consummation^  Let  us  have  something  in 
common,  and  not  look  with  cold  and  heartless  indiflerence 
Qpon  this  Government,  as  if  we  had  no  interest  in  it.  If 
we  cannot  be  bound  by  some  cord  of  regard,  let  us  at 
Hit  see  some  evidence' that  we  are  connected. 

Again,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  honorable  gentle- 
n»an,  rightly,  I  think,  that  the  consumer  pfcy  the  duties 
on  imports;  and  that,  as  the  money  in  the  public  treasury 
B  raised  equally  off  the  people,  it  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed, ur  rather  that  it  should  be  distributed  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  it  was  contributed.  Sir,  this  looks 
well  in  theory,  but  it  cannot  be  carried  into  practice. 
The  Government  was  constituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
vid  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Some  portions 
of  the  empire  will  require  the  expenditure  of  more  money 
^n  others,  and  it  will  not  answer  to  give  -one  district 
more  than  it  needs,  because  it  contributed  it,  or  another 
less,  because  it  paid  not  so  much  as  its  necessities  require. 
The  harbor  of  one  city  may  caU  for  an  immense  expendi- 
ture—nature has  made  another  perfect;  very  large  fortifi- 
cations may  be  esteemednecessary  atone  pontion,  as  in  the 
gentleman's  own  State,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  or  Fortress 
Honroe,  and  Castle  Calhoun ;  but  who  complains  of  that? 
^0  one,  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  no  one  shmild.  I  think, 
therefore,  instead  of  supposing  that  h€  and  toother  per- 
son were  weighing  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold  in  sepa- 
^te  scales,  designing  each  to  contribute  e<}uallv,  and  that 
iiis  partner,  by  putting  hit  fingers  into  his  (the  gentle- 


man's) scale,  and  taking  thence  a  part  of  his  gold,  had 
behaved  unjustly,  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  duty  and 
the  jiistice  of  the  Government  might  have  been  found,  in 
likening  it  to  a  fiither,  whose  sons,  having  been  to  differ- 
ent markets,  severally  brought  in  their  contributions  to  the 
common  stock,  which  the  old  gentleman  distributtd  among 
the  objects  of  his  bounty  and  aifbction,  (whose  industry 
had  furnished  the  treasure,)  not  in  equal  prdportions,  but 
according  to  the  wants  and  neces^ties  of  each.  Is  not 
this  the  every  day  course  of  parental  duty  and  affection' 
But  the  gentleman's  argument,  if  admitted,  will  not  save 
him*  I  confess  I  have  not  sufficient  acumen  to  perceive 
its  force,  but  think  it  proves  directly  the  reverie  6f  that 
for  which  it  was  adduced.  The  road  passes  over  a  sec- 
tion of  country  that  has  received  little  or  no  part  of  the 
public  favor.  The  sums — the  vast  sums  that  have  flowed 
into  the  public  coffers  since  the  peace  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifleen,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  have  been  expended  cbieflyon  the  sea- 
board; and  the  interior  never  will  get  any  of  the  country's 
treasure,  if  you  do  not  allow  them  internal  iiAprovements. 
So  much  for  tlie  gfentleman's  equal  distribution,  or  dis- 
tribution exactly  proportioned  .to  contribution! 

England,  we  are  informed  fhmi  the  same  respectable 
source,  is  at  this  moment  reti'enching  to  the  utmost,  and 
deafening  her  King  and  ministry  with  applications  for  re- 
lief fVom  wretchedness.  Why  that  country  was  named, 
f  know  not,  unless  it  was  for  the  inference  that  her  pre- 
senf  condition  might  be  traced  to  her  manufactories,  her 
roads  and  canals.  If  that  was  the  purpose,  I  take  leave 
to  deny  the  justness  of  the  conclusion.  So  far  from  her 
misery  being  attributed  to  her^  occupations  and  improve* 
ments,  she  must  have  long  since  have  sunk  without  tiiem; 
they  alone  have  sustained  her  under  a  pressure  that  hat 
been  borne  until  the  world  is  amased.  Her  national  deb^ 
that  great  source  of  her  pauperism  and  wretchedness,  hat 
been  magnifying  for  a  very  long  time,  but  was  increased 
seven  or  eight  fold,  by  the  wars  that  arose  out  of  the 
French  revolution— conflicts  that  derived  their  sharpest 
acrimony  from  the  alleg^  secret  treaty  supposed  to  have 
been  signed  at  Pilnitz,  by  which .  tl^e  parties  to  it  were 
boOnd  to  impose  the  rovaf  &mil}r  upon  France,  and  which 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  internal  government,  the 
French  nation  nobly  and  successfully  resisted.  To  this 
debt,  thus  incurred,  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  her  present 
unfortunate  situation. 

But  this  measure,  if  successful,  will  have  a  tendency, 
say  several  gentlemen,  to  keep  up  a  large  revenue  system. 
My  sentiments  on  tiiis  subject  are  well  known.  I  trust  the 
present' policy  will  be  adhered  to — ^that  no  repeal  of  the 
laws  imposing  the  tariff  will  take  place,  until  a.f\ill  and 
fair  experiment  has  been  madei  which  will  result,  I  doubt 
not,  in  establishing  the  wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  for 
the  last  two  years — ^rep^aled  they  shall  not  be,  if  my  vote, 
and  any  little  influence  I  may  possess,  fairly  exerted,  can 

£ -event  it.  Immense  interest  have  been  staked  on  the 
ith  of  the  Government,  and  ruin*  utter  nun»  woikld  in- 
volve a  large  portion  of  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  if 
this  fiuth  should  be  broken.  Would  honorable  ^ntlemen 
themselves  desire,  if  their  wishes  could  eflect  it,  the  im- 
mediate repeal  off  all  duties?  Would  they  not  prostrate 
in  one  common  desolation  the  manuflusturer  and  the  mer- 
chant, and,  throuffh  them,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
whole  community 7  The  duties  will,  therefore,  last  long 
enough,  at  all  events,  fbr  this  road.  Why  is  it,  if  the  ta- 
riff operates  unequally,  if  injustice  is  done  to  the  South, 
that  the  opposition  I  am  now  combating  eomes  from  the 
complaining  quarter?  Here  is  some  little  atonement— 
some  litUe  boon  offered;  but  it  is  contemptuously  reject- 
ed. We  ask  what  we  mar  be  allowed  to  scatter  among 
the  very  people  who,  by  their  representatives,'  set  fbrm 
as  a  grievance' that  money  is  exacted  from  them,  theiden- 
[tical  money  so  colieeted,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  the  permis- 
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lion  It  withheld.     Can  we  do  more  unleatt  we  destroy  our- 
selves to  gratify  others  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk] 
is  of  opinion  that  this  bill  combines  many  local  interests, 
which  he  deprecates  as  a  great  evil.  Pray,  is  not  all  )e- 
gislation  of  local  operation,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
more  eomprehensave?  but,  then,  this  produces  delusion, 
the  delusion  of  whole  masses  of  men,  and  entire  se<itions 
of  country.  I  wonder  '^t  by  possibility,  there  miglit  iKit 
be  some  delusion  on  the  other  side.  Tlie  gentleman  re* 
minds  me  ef  the  juryman  who  differed  with  l^s  fellows, 
and,  upon  being  brought  into  court,  -said  they  were  the 
most  ODstinate  eleven  men  he  had  ever  met  with;  he  could 
not  bring  them  over  to  his  view  of  tlie  case. 

He  speaks  of  .the  number  of  routes  that  have  been  sur- 
veyed, which  is  argument  against  him,  as  it  goes  to  prove 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject-^he 
great  interest  that  is  taken  in  this  road,  which  we  have 
heard  represented  as  likely  to  be  of  no  utility  if  made; 
not  so  tliink  those  who  live  near  its  projected  course,  and 
appreciate  its  value.  But  the  people  are  deluded— they 
are  blinded  and  lost  to  reason,  by  the  offer  to  spend 
their  own  money  among  them.  Where,  I  would  ask, 
should  it'  be  expended,  if  not  among  those  who  own  it^ 
If  it  be  a  delumon,  I  fancy  it  will,  unlike  most  other  er- 
rors, abide  with  the  people,  and  continue  to  close  tlieir 
eyes  to  what  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  call  their  true  in- 
terest When  you  (naUy  select  one  line,  it  is  said  you 
offend  all  those  who  Uve  upon  the  others,  and  this  is  press- 
ed as  i^  good  reason  for  not  moving  further;  does  it  not 
occur  to  gentlemen  that  th€  remark,  if  of  force,  would 
put  an  end  to  all  impcDY^ment  whatever^  Of  the  many 
surveys  made,  or  to  oe  ma(le«  I  would  choose  the  best,  and 
I  would  sav  they  should  k^e  few.  I  would  not,  nor  will  J, 
vote  for  all  tlie  projects  on  foot,  or  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  tlus  House  (•nor  do  I  Uiink  the  public  treasury 
should  be  burdened  with  annual  appropriations  for  sup- 
porting and  keeping  in  repair  any  great  channel  of  com- 
munication that  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  con- 
structed. But  this  road  must  be  tumpiked,  say  gentle- 
men; I  do  not  know  what  others  intend,  but  I  do  not  look 
beyond  the  present  bill,  nor  think  of  a  turnpike.  Lest  how- 
ever the  estimate,  mentioned  by  the  honorable  member 
from  Tennessee,  [Mr,  Polx]  of  twentv-one  millions  of 
dollars  should  alannt  I  will  say  that  I  understand  the  road 
in  Ohio,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  to  be  now  constructing 
for  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars  per  mile;  and, 
taking  this  as  our  datum,  the  whole  distance  from  Buffalo 
to  New  Orleans  would  not,  even  if  tumpiked,  cost  nine 
millions.  The  honorable  gentleman  speaks  pleasantly  of  tap- 
ping the  treasury,  if  it  be  plethoric;  admonishes  us  that  it 
IS  a  dangerous  operation,  and  that  it  requires  a  ponaulta- 
tioD  of  the  seiuors— not  the  bachelors  of  medicine,  but 
the  M.  D.'s  in  politics.  I  am  content  to  be  reganied  as  a 
junior,  at  least  for  the  present;  but  what  if  the  seniors  are 
timid,  or  mayhap  unskilled,  or,  with  a  rare  exception  or 
two,  adhere  to  the  old  practice,  reiecting  modem  improve- 
ments  as  the  innovations  of  heedless  and  incautious  men; 
insisting  that  no  other  guide  shall  be  followed  but  lectures 
heard  or  written,  some  twenty^  or  thiKy,  or  forty  years 
ago?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  office  must  be  assum- 
ed by  those  who  may  be  estimated  lightly;  nothing  else  is 
left  ror  it,  they  must  use  the  knife,  or  tlie  patient  will  die. 

The  last  argument  I  shall  notice,  and  it  is  one  which  all 
the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  against  tlie 
bill  have  %irged,  is,  that  they  wish  the  public  debt  paid 
before  we  embark  in  tiie  proiect.  This  bill,  sir,  interferes 
not  with  iU  discharge;  if  it  did,  I  should  be  the  last  man 
to  advocate  it.  What  does  the  bill  provida?  The  first 
sections  enacU  '*  that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
theadviceandconaentof  the  Senate,  three  dinnterested 
«itisens  of  the  United  SUte^  to  Uy  out  a  road  from  Buffa- 


lo, ill  the  State  of  New  York,  passing  by  the  seat  of  t!)c 
General  Government,  in  the  District  of  Cohtmbla,  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  whor>e  duty 
it  shall  be,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  examine  the  ground, 
and  lay  out  said  road,"  Sic.  It  is  provided  in  the  Kcond 
section  **  that  the  said  road  shall  be  laid  out  four  rodf  in 
width,  and  dengnat^  on  each  side  hj  a  distinguishable 
mark  oq  a  tree,  or  by  tlie  erection  of^a  stake  or  monu- 
ment^  sufficiently  cons|)icuous,  at  every  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  distance,  where  the  road  pursues  a  ajtraiglit  coune, 
and  on  each  side  where  an  angle  occurs  in  its  course." 

The  third  section  is  as  follows:  *'  That  the  said  coinmi»- 
sioners,  after  they  have  laid  out  tlie  said  road,  shtU  prt- 
sent  to  the  President  an  accurate  plan  of  tlie  aamei  witli 
its  several  courses  ai\(l.  distances  in  each  State,  accoinpa- 
nied  by  a  written  report  of  their  proceedings,  describiug 
tlie  marks  and  monuments  by  which  tlie  road  is  desigtut- 
ed,  and  the  face  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
and  the  roads,  or  parts  of  roads,  if  any,  in  the  coune  of 
the  road  so  laid  out  by  this  act,  which,  in  their  opiniuu, 
sliall  need  no  alteration,  which  said  roads,  or  parts  thcit- 
of,  so  finished,  sliall  reman  unaffected  by  tliis  act" 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioners,  by  the  fmirtii 
section,  to'*  report  to  the  President  an  estimate  of  th^* 
expenses  of  the  said  rood,  wl^ch,  in  their  oninion,  >;in 
be  necessary  for  its  formation,  graduation,  ana  final  coov 
pletion,  on  the  most  approved  plan,  without  the  applica- 
tion of  stone  or  gravel,  except  m  here  they  sliall  be  found 
indispensably  necessary  to  its  use;  and  if  the  Mine  d«ci 
not  on  an  average  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundretViioi- 
ktfs,  jncluditig  necessary  bridges  and  causeways  per  mile. 
the  Prendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  prompt  aud 
eflTectual  measures  to  cause  said  rood  to  be  made  tbrotigh- 
out  the  whole  distance." 

It  is  believed  that  the  preparatory  steps  by  tUc  com- 
missioners, of  surveying,  Uymg  out,  and  marking  the 
road,  and  making  a  detailed  report  of  tlieir  prccecdings 
cannot  be  taken  m  less  than  two,  perhaps  three  years;  and 
that  during  this  period  an  expense  will  not  be  incurrrd 
that  sliall  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  tbt 
afterwards,  if  the  contingency  happens  that  shall  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  commence  the  constiucticn 
of  the  road,  not  more  than  four,  or  perhaps  five  iiuivlrcd 
thousand  dollars  will  be  required  amiually.    . 

Let  us  now  ascertain  the  slate  of  the  public  debt,  iti 
exact  amount,  i^d  .the  probable  time  of  its  extinguisli- 
ment. 

Debt  on  1st  January,  1830, 

Interest  to  the  1st  January,  1831, 


$48,565,406  50 

2,913,924  :y 


Deduct  sum  then  applicable  to  its  ex- 
tinction, according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 


Interest  to  1st  January,  1832, 


Deduct  sum  tlien  applicable  to  debt, 
by  Secretary's  estimate. 


From  which  deduct  two  years'  interest, 
at  three  per  centum,  on  thirteen 
millions  two  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  dollars  and  forty.five  cents, 
(that  sum  having,  in  above  calcula- 
tion, been  put  at  six  per  centum, 
while  it  only  carries  tliree,) 


51,479,330 


b-y 


11,500,000  OU 


9,979,330  89 
2,398,7J9  8i 


42,378,090  7\ 

12,000,000  CO 


30,378,090  74 


797,rr4  96 


(Forwaj'd)        29,580,315  T^ 
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Interest  to  Ist  Jsnumy,  1833« 


29,580,315  78 
1,774^818  94 


31,355,134  72 
Deduct,  tccording  to  ^eoretarjr'^  ei|ti- 
mtc,  ^  12,000,000  00 


Add  for  interest  oa  sum,  beyond  three 
per  cent  stock,  (on  wluch  no  inte- 
rest should  be  charged  for  this  year, 
it  having  been  added  at  six  per  cent, 
for  the  year  1832  to  1833,}  sa^  on 
ajL  millions  fifty ^ight  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty*five  dollars  and 
twenty-seven  cents^  to  January, 
1834, 


19,355,134  72 


363,533  11 


19,718,667  83 
Deduct  as  above, according  to  estimate,     12,000,000  00 

leaving  a  balance  of  7,718,667  83 

of  the  public  debt  op  the  first  <lay  of  January,  1834,  at 
which  time  there  will  be  in  tli^  treasury  between  three 
&ud  four  millions  of  dollars,  beyond  all  ineflective  funds 
that  are  there,  which  may  be  placed  at  one  million,  about 
which  Slim  tliey  are$  and  the  United  States  will  be  unin- 
debted, except  as  above,  owner  of  seven  mUlions  of  United 
States'  Bank  stock;  nor  will  the  balance  be  so  great  as  I 
have  made  it,  for  all  tlie  debt  (except  the  three  per  cent, 
itock)  is  supposed,  for  convenience  sake,  to  be  at  six  per 
cent,  interest,  when,  in  reality,  twelve  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  three  thojusand  niuety-eieht  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  carry  but  five  per  cent,  and  wirtcten  million  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-six  tliousand  iieven  hundred  dollasa  and 
fourteen  cents  draw  only  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  In- 
deed, tlic  debt  may  be  regarded  as  fully  discharged  when 
we  shall  have  i*eacbed  within  seven  millions  of  it^  apparent 
amount;  for  to  that  extent  it  was  incurred  by  subscription 
for  United  States*  Bank  stock,  which  the  Government  still 
holds.  Not  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  can  be 
wanted  for  surveys  and  laying  out  the  road  before  the 
ipring  of  1832,  nor  perhaps  more  than  tliirty  thousand' 
dollars  until  1833,  for  it  cannot  be  begun  to  be  opened 
until  it  is  all  laid  out,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  wlmt  tlie 
average  cost  will  be;  which,  if  it  shall  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dred doUars  per  mile,  will  prevent  the  President  from  pro- 
ceeding, This  sum  will  not  beggar  the  treasury.  At 
citiier  of  the  above  times,  the  reduction  of  the  debt  will 
be  such,  that  the  sum  heretofore  paid  for  interest  will  go 
a  consderable  way  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  road.  And, 
in  January,  1834,  it  will  be  paid  off,  with  tlie  exception  of 
a  fraction.  Any  thing  to  be  apprehended  from  the  al- 
leged interference  witli  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  is 
^ciful.  This  bill,  if  it  sludl  become  a  hiw,  will  not  have 
that  eflect.  . 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk] 
tells  us  tbM  the  State  Governments  were  made  for  inter- 
nal and  municipal  purposes,  and  the  General  Government 
for  external  purposes.  Not  so  exactly.  But  I  do  not  re- 
cur to  this  mattes  to  quarrel  witli  him  about  his  division. of 
poweri,  but  to  say,  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
[Mr.  P.  p;  BAmaoua]  thiat  1  would  not  Uke  from  this  Go- 
vernment one,  even  the  smallest  and  most  inconsiderable 
of  its  powers.  I  will  atld,  for  myself,  1  would  not  bestow 
upon  it  one  jot  of  authority  beyond  what  ri|ri^fuUy  belongs 
to  iL  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  fashionable  doc- 
trine of  jealous}'  of  the  General  Government,  and  the  danger 
iuggested  tliat  it  will  swallow  up  State  power,  is  chimeri- 
cal. Who  compose  this  Government?  We  are  ourselves 
its  most  efficient  branch.  Where  are  all  our  strongest 
political  attaphiQents?  Ip  tl\e  stsvemt  Sutes,  and  I  honor 
the  sentimeot.  What  sustains  us  here^  The  belief  that  we 


stand  well  at  home.  Take  from  any  gentleman  his  State 
support,  and  will  he  have  influence  in  um  House  ?  I  tliink 
not. ,  What  inducement  oan  there  be  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  General  Government?  None  that  f  can  per- 
ceive; and  these  seats  change  occupants  too  often  to  alloir 
even  a  corrupt  man  to  hope  for  any  personal  advantage 
from  so  (loing.  Each  Government,  General  and  State, 
can  only  perform  its  functions  within  its  designated  sphere. 
There  may  they  each  long  happily  move,  nourishing  and 
cherishing,  and  fostering  and  securing,  by  their  light  a|i4 
influence,  the  free  institutions  of  our  country !  1  am,  in- 
deed, with  tlie  honorable  gentlepign  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Potx]  for  the  Union,,  and,  as  its  devoted  friend,  opposed 
to  itll  doctrines  which  have  the  sligiitest  tendency  to  make 
the  most  deplorable  of  all  eventa  familiar  to  us.  I  cannot 
bring  my  nund  to  adopt  the  idea  that  a  State  has  a  ri|^t 
to  abrogate  a  law  of  this  Government.  It  is  an  opinion 
fraught  with  the  worst  consequences,  and  leading  to  the 
most  lamentable  issue.  Are  not,  I  ask  gcntlenten,  our 
fortunes  freighted  in  the  same  vessel?  The  tempest  which 
overwhelms  one,  will  assuredly  involve  others;  and,  when 
this  gallant  barque  shall  be  stranded,  if  stranded  it  must 
be>  he  who  will  have  the  fortune  to  seize  a  plank,  by 
which  he  can  reach  the  land,  will  find  himself  on  a  shore 
not  worth  iuhabiting. 

Mr.  8TANU1FER  said,  he  hoped  the  comnuttee  would 
not  think  he  was  trespassing  on  its  patience,  whilst  he  at- 
tempted, in  his  own  way,  to  give  his  views  on  the  import- 
ant subject  before  the  committee.  But,  sir,  [said  Mr.  8.] 
y4)U  will  readily  account  for  the  embarrassment  under 
which  I  labor,  when  1  inform  yQu  that  I  was  raised  to  the 
ploug^i,  at  a  time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  pf event- 
ed my  ^getting  an^  but  the  ipoat  hmited  education.  My 
embarrassment  is  mcreaacd,  also,  from  the  unfortunate 
difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  delegation  from 
m^  own  State,  with  all  pf  whom  my  interpoiirse  hiis  been 
friendly,  put,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  with  whicli^ 
I  have  to  meet,  J  am  determined,  when  I  see  a  subject  un- 
der discussion  which  involves  tlie  best  interests  of  my  con- 
stituents, and  die  nation  at  large,  to  represent  the  views 
of  tliat  generous  and  enlightened  people  who  sent  me 
here,  and  with  whom,  when  at  home,  every  thing  dear  to 
me  is  to  be  foiuid.  I  mean  to  give  my  fnll  support  to  Uiis 
bill,  and  wish  to  allow  my  colleagues  and  all  others  me 
same  privilege  pf  acting  freely  that  I  take  myself.  I  know 
this  is  not  the  cour^  of  all  the  members  of  this  House; 
but  1  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  my  two  worthy 
colleagues,  (ELAiaand  Ibagks)  who  spoke  on  the  same  side 
of  this  question  with  me,  and  myself,  live  in,  the  mountain 
region,  where  we  breathe  liberal  air.  We  do  not  set  our* 
selves  up  for  little  captains  to  lead  others  on;  we  aim  at  no 
such  unenviable  distinction.  We  are  perfectly  wilhng 
that  they  should  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  between  us. 
Neither  of  us  will  hold  up  the  constitution  to  shelter  our- 
selves from  responsibiUty,  and  save  us  from  the  people  at 
the  ballot  boxes. 

I  will  say  for  the  worthy  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
BAaBOVH]  that  he  lias,  in  opposing  this  bill,  which  is  my 
favorite  one,  acted  with  his  usual  fairness  and  candor.  He 
has  argued  upon  the  ground  of  expediency  alone,  and  I 
give  hii|i  credit  for  it:  for  \yho,  tliat  would  be  thought  sin- 
cere, could  oppose  this  bill  on  constitutional  grounds, 
when  it  is  pretty  well  understoo^l  here  that  two-thirds  of 
this  House  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of 
Congi<ess  to  make  internal  improver ments?  1  know  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that, 
on  my  way  to  Congress  in  1833,  I  expressed  myself  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  and,  after 
taking  my  seat,  voted  under  the  influence  of  tliat  belief; 
and  1  tell  my  worthy  colleague  [Mr.  PttLx.]  who  last  spoke, 
that  that  opinion  remains  unclianged  by  any  thing  that  I 
heard  from  him  \tk  the  course  of  lus  remarks. 
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This  road  is  one  of  the  first  importance  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  three  points  of  view:  military  purposes,  multnms" 
portation,  and  last,  though  not  least,  commercial. 

Speaking  of  it  as  a  military  road,  I  must  call  in  to  my 
aid  plain  common  sense,  as  I  am  not  possessed  of  much 
boQK  information.  My  view  of  the  United  States  in  its 
warlike  preparations  is,  that  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
encampment  of  an  army  in  an  enemy's  country,  when 
commanded  by  a  skilful  general.  That  encampment  is  in 
a  hollow  square,  keeping  in  the  centre  a  portion  of  his 
best  troops,  in  order,  if  attacked  on  any  side,  to  throw 
this  reserved  force  to  the  place  of  attack.  Now,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  frontiers  around  all  the  States  except  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee:  they  are  in  the  centre  of  tliis  great 
encampment,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  defence  of 
the  line  attacked.  Will  you,  then,  refuse  to  give  them  a 
road  to  go  upon  to  fight,  not  for  their  own  personal  safe- 
ty, but  that  of  their  country^  They  are  safe  if  yo4t  leave 
them  to  defend  themselves,  for  their  frontier  and  seaboard 
neighbors  must  be  cut  down  to  reach  tiiem :  but  they  do 
not  wait  for  danger  to  themselves — tiiey  volunteer,  and 
bare  their  bosoms  to  the  bayonet  of  tlie  enemy  for  tlicir 
exposed  neighbors,  and  surely  it  must  be  important  to  make 
them  good  roads. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  very  important,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  Western  country. 
Suppose  that  a  foreign  foe  should  take  possession  of  it, 
and  lock  up  its  mouth,  it  would  strike  at  the  interest  of 
nine  of  our  States  and  one  Territory.  Mobile  is  still  more 
indefensible  than  New  Orleans,  and  depends  upon  Bast 
Tennessee  for  succor.  Georgia  will  have  to  look  to  her 
own  frontier,  and  will  not  be  able  to  assist.  It  is,  there- 
fore, all-important  to  make  this  road,  which  rujis  three 
hundred  miles  through  Temtessee,  and  crosses  the  Tom- 
bigfoee,  in  Alabama,  below  the  nkmth  of  the  Black  War- 
rior river,  where  steamboats  run,  and  troops  and  provr- 
sions  could  be  carried  on  this  road  to  that  point,  and  then 
sent  down  to  Mobile.  Sir,  the  peopleof  the  lower  country 
do  not  raise  provisions  to  support  an  army — hardly  for  them- 
selves; for,  like  all  others,  they  raise  that  from  which  they 
can  make  most,  and  it  so  happens  tliat  that  is  cotton  and 
sugar.  East  Tennessee,  through  which  this  road  is  to  run, 
is  yie  place  from  whence  their  supply  must  come,  as  well 
of  provisions  as  men;  and  1  have  tilled  the  lands  of  tliat 
valley  long  enough  to  know,  experimentally,  that  if  you 
give  us  the  channel  upon  which  to  send  the  provisions,  we 
can  raise  them. 

This  road,  if  made,  passes  through  the  country  which 
was  tlie  scene  of  suffering  during  the  late  war.  Perhaps, 
fVom  my  participation  in  those  tones,  1  feel  more  on  the 
subject  tlian  1  otherwise  would.  I  cannot,  whatever  others 
may  do,  forget  tlie  difiicitities  and  troubles  of  that  day, 
and  much  of  it  arose  from  the  want  of  such  a  road  as  tiie 
bill  now  proposes  to  make.  I  saw,  on  the  line  of  this  road, 
your  nek  and  diseased  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  for 
your  country,  wading  througli  mud  and  water,  whilst  the 
measles  and  other  diseases  were  fastened  upon  them.  On 
our  return  from  the  Morse-shoe  to  Fort  Wdlianw,  we  had 
to  carry  our  sick  and  wounded,  some  on  horseback,  and 
others  on  biers,  by  their  brother  soldiers.  I-'rom  Port 
Jackson  to  Fort  Williams  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  of  tlie  rear  guard;  our  duty  was  to  keep  the  men 
before  us,  and  leave  none  behind.  From  hunger,  sickness, 
and  fatigue,  they  kept  falling  back,  until  they  far  exceed- 
ed the  numberof  the  g^ard;  some  had  eat  nothing  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  they  literally  gave,  up  to  dfc,  and 
sought  every  opportunity  to  dodge  the  guard  and  hide  be- 
hind k>gs  and  brush,  and  risk  the  savages  in  preference  to 
the  fatigue  of  travel,  under  the  prospect  of  starvation.  I 
am  confident  in  the  opinion  that  no  man  living,  sav«  the 
very  distinguished  general  who  had  the  command,  could 
have  kept  in  subjection  me^  in  their  condition.  Uc  was 
kind  and  tender  to  tbem,  and  treated  them  as  a  parent 


would  his  children;  he  gave  his  own  horses  to  the  sick  sol- 
diers, and  took  to  the  mud  and  water  with  the  rest;  but 
those  who  were  inclined  to  be  disobedient  he  forced  into 
obedience.  Who,  nr,  were  {bese  soldiers  that  endured  all 
this  suffering^  They  "were  neither  enlisted  nor  hired  men; 
they  were  the  respectable  freemen  of  Tennessee,  manr 
from  my  own  disti'ict,  who  v(^unteered,  and  lefl  their 
wives  and  children  as  widows  and  orphans,  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  the  coimtry.  But  you  starved  them  in  wsr 
for  the  want  of  a  road  to  can7  them  proviaons;  you  dis- 
eased them  by  subjeeting  them  to  trudge  through  mud, 
and  wade  waters,  for  tlie  want  of  %  road;  and  noa'  your 
country's  flag  is  floating  in  peace,  and  you  are  willin|i^,  if 
you  reject  this  bill,  to  let  them  again  endure  the  like  afflic- 
tions. Let  me  tell  you,  this  road  is  more  needed  than 
many  of  your  other  preparations  for  defence. 

It  has  been  my  happy  lot  to  live  among  the  mountain 
boys,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  I  have  been  with  them 
in  the  field  of  battle  in  one  war,  and  I  can  assure  you,  if 
the  servants  of  the  people  will  do  their  duty,  and  give  to 
us  roads  so  that  we  can  travel  to  the  points  of  danger,  you 
never  will  again  see  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  fire  upon  tlie 
walls  of  this  capitol.  The  people  to  be  benefited  by  tbb 
road  are  in  a  situation  to  ask  little  from  the  Government, 
but  they  ask  you  to  prepare  the  means  of  defence  before 
another  war  may  overtake  you,  and  they,  for  the  want  of 
them,  be  again  exposed  to  suffer  sickness  and  famine. 
The  utility  of  this  road  for  mail  purposes  does  not  seem 
verj'  clear  to  some  of  its  opponents.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cakso!? ]  says,  that  upon  this  road  to 
Nashville  we  now  have  six  mails  a  week,  and  on  his  but 
one,  therefore  Ihere  is  no  need  for  this  road  for  mail  pur- 
poses. If  the  ^ntleman  means  that  going  and  returning 
should  each  be  counted,  then  we  have  six  mails  to  that 
places  hut,  counting  in  the  same  way,  I  could  make  twice 
a  week  upon  his  route.  The  growing  importance  of  all 
that  new  and  advancing  countr}%  and  its  increase  of  popu< 
lation,  renders  it  probable  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand, 
when  the  necessity  for  a  daily  mail  on  that  route  will  arise. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Barbour]  admitted, 
as  I  thouglit  all  would,  theimportance  of  this  road  in  that 
point  of  view.  When  the  cost  of  mail  transportation  b 
now  looked  at  upon  that  route,  can  it  be  possible  that 
there  is  any  one  who  would  not  agree  to  the  benefits  to 
flow  from  making  this  road  as  a  mere  post  K>ad,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  citizens  who  live  upon  it?  But  I  will  now 
pass  to  the  benefit  which  can  be  felt,  and  properly  weigh- 
ed, by  the  farmers  of  our  country.  I  mean  that  of  aiding 
trade  and  intercourse.  Take  a  view  of  this  road  and  the 
country  through  which  it  passes:  It  falls  into  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  and  traverses  that  valle? 
untS  it  intersects  the  ridges  at  the  head  of  the  Roanoke, 
tlicnce  to  the  head  of  Holston,  through  one  of  the  best 
gfrazing  countries  in  the  Unibn,  and  passing  through  the 
whole  extent  of 'East  Tennessee.  For  several  hundred 
miles  on  tliat  way  the  lands  are  rich,  and  present  the  most 
inviting  prospects  to  the  farmer  and  grazier,  but  unfortu- 
nately  must  depend  upon  land  transportation  for  the  means 
of  interchange  of  their  products  with  other  more  favored 
quarters,  1  said  that  I  was  a  farmer,  yes,  a  practical  far* 
mer,  and  I  know  how  to  sympathize  witEh  tnat  class,  I 
know  what  it  is  to  bbor  throughout  the  summer  in  the 
burning  sun,  and  have  on  ^hand  throughout  the  fall  and 
winter  the  product  of  your  labor,  if  riot  spoiling  on  your 
hand,  lying  uncalled  for,  for  the  want  of  outlets  to  w^ 
ket.  The  fhrmer  is  the  class  for  whom  your  legislation 
should  mainly  provide;  they  till  tht  earth  and  feed  the 
country^  yes,'  we  who  are  now  the  great  men  of  the  na- 
tion, legislating  in  this  splendid  hall,  were  sent  here  by 
them,  and  they  are  now  feeding  us  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  They  have  been  oppres^  and  borne  down  in  the 
country  from  which  I  come,  on  account  of  the  channel  in 
which  their  money  has  faeretdfbre  been  appropriated  bf 
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this  body.  I  do  not  understand  gentlemen  when  they  talk 
tbout  the  revenue  being  raised  in  tlie  g^eat  cities  or  sea- 
ports; my  experience  teaches  me  tliat  the  consumer  pays 
this  re^'cnue,  and  my  constituents  fay  their  proportion; 
and  how  has  it  |^ne  since  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment? Upon  tide  water.  Has  any  th'mj^  gpne  to  the 
quarter  through  which  this  road  is  a^ed  to  be  made^  No, 
not  the  first  dollar. 

My  colleague  [^Ir.  Foul]  cautions  us  against  this  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  bt^cause  it  is  unequal  and 
unjust.  I  tell  Iiim  that  which  has  'been  pursued  is  the  un- 
equal and  ui\just  system  <  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  our 
people,  who  live  off  tide  water,  can  ever  expect  to  be  be- 
nefited from.  I  tell  my  colleague  that  the  farmers  of 
Tennessee  will  inquire  more  sti'ictly  into  the  correctness 
of  our  votes,  thaq  our  fine  speeches;  they  will  rise  in  their 
majesty,  and  put  down  those  politicians  who  will  not  re- 
present their  interests  truly;  and  whilst  he  is  giving  cau- 
tions, be  roust  pardon  me  ior  taking  the  liberty  of  giving 
him  mine,  take  care  that  he  represents  the  class  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken .. 

I  know  that  moat  of  the  people  in  the  section  of  coun- 
try from  whence  I  come^  are  %ware  of  t^e  importance  to 
them  of  connecting,  by  canal  or  railroad,  the  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  with  the  Coosa,  and  In  that  manner  gain  an 
important  outlet  for  their  produce,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  would  be  of  more  local  benefit  than  tins  road;  but,  ur, 
the  interest  of  the  country  requires  that  both  should  be 
done— make  good  roads,  open  your  rivers;  then  your  far- 
mers will  be  stimulated  to  industry;  all  men  ueed  some- 
thing to  stimulate  them,  even  the  members  on  this  flooi* — 
I  do  not  mean,  to  try  for  places  on  this  floor,  that  is  already 
suificidntly  strong;  1  mean  to  do  their  duty  when  they  get 
here.    I  confess  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  some 
of  the  people's  servants  forgot  that  they  had  masters;  in- 
deed, 1  very  much  fear  that  the  result  of  this  vote  will  tend 
to  conjirm  that  belief.     I  have  tliis  measure  much  at  heart. 
Sir^  it  comes  home  in  its  benefits  to  the  poor  and  needy; 
the  very  day-kborer  is  to  find  a  place  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  industry.     I  am,  therefore,  the  more  importunate. 
I  never  could  see  the  reasoQ  why  improvements  could  be 
constitutionally,  made  on  tide  water;  and  the  moment  you 
iefl  it,  the  constitution  was  too  narrow  to  cover  such  work. 
This  teems  to  be  the  modern  doctrine,  and  though  it  suits 
some  learned  and  wise  men,  it  \i(ill  neither  suit  me  nor  the 
people  I  represent;  and  I  think  some  other  gentlemen  of 
this  House  will  find,  also,  that  those  who  swing  the  mall 
and  axe  will  not  be  so  well  pleased  with  speeches  filled 
with  constitutional  law  as  common  •  sense  voting,  bringing 
lunne  to  them  benefits  and  blessings  which  they  can  feel 
and  realize.     I  trust  in  God  that  they  will  rise,  and  foroe 
their  servants  so  to  read  the  constitution  as  to  include  the 
neglected  parts  of  this  Union,  for  which  we  now  ask  this 
reasonable  measure.    .  . 

I  have  not  had  much  experience  in  legislation,  but  I 
have  been  here  lon^  enough  to  know  that'  tide  water  has 
heen  the  spoiled  child  of  Uiis  Government.  I  see  on  your 
table,  and  dh  passage^  bills  to  open  nnouths  of  rivers,  build 
>ea.walls,  improve  liarbors,  and  various  otiier  things,  to 
i^h  I  hear  no  man  object;  but  wlien  we  from  the  other 
»de  of  the  ridge  asl^  for  something  to  be  done  to  benefit 
the  Union  at  Wge,  and  our  constituents  in  particular,  then 
the  constitution  adopted  for  the  whole  United  States  is  too 
ii^iTow  to  resu:h  us,  andsdme  of  our  folk  join  in  saying,  if 
we  stretch  it  from  tide  water  it  will  tear.  Indeed,  it  does 
s^em  to  me  that  some  gentlemen  think  that  constitution, 
commerce,  and  every  thing  stops  with  tide  water.  They 
jnigtt  as  well  try  to  convince  me  that  a  goose,  swimming 
in  tide  water,  turns  to  a  terrapin  when  it  gets  above,  as 
tliat  commerce  ceases  to  be  commerce  when  it  is  put  into 
^  boat  or  wagon.  Sir,  tliis  may  be  sound  argument  with 
'^r-^plitting  politicians,  but  it  would  be  laughed  at  by  our 
conunon  ploughboys.    If  the  good  people  of  Tennessee 


can  be  blinded  by  reasoning  which  tends  to  license  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  nwneys  tor  all  the  sesrcoast  project^ 
and  nothing  for  defensive  means  amongst  them,  1  shall  con- 
fess tliat  my  colleague  [Mr.  Polk]  is  representing  their 
wishes,  though  I  never  shall  believe  it  to  be  their  interests. 
I  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  law, 
but  I  can  understand  plain  £nglish,  and  the  constitutioB 
reads  thust  Congress  shall  have  power  **  to  regulate  com- 
merce witli.  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes."  This  means  commerce  carried 
on  between  dtffereot  States,  just  like  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  the  same  can  be  done  for  both,  unless 
tlie  modern  notion  shall  prevail,  that  there  is  no  commerce 
off  the  tide  water  to  regulate. 

On  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted,  the  neglected  por- 
tions of  our  country  woiUd  be  improved,  and  life  and  spirit 
given  to  the  husbandman^  The  farmer  could  find  a  ready 
market  for  the  products  of  his  industry,  life  and  energy 
would  take  the  place  of  indolence  and  doth;  the  &rmer 
would  tlien  whistle  after  his  plough,  and  the  benefits  w^ould 
be  felt  throughout  society;  the  cheerful  wife,  with  her 
prattling  infants,  the  pride  and  ornament  of  our  country, 
would  join  their  husbands  and-fiithers,  and  would  pro- 
nounce a- blessing  upon  the  politicians  who  were  instru- 
mental in  conferring  this  good. 

I  have  heard  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  our  revolu- 
tionary worthies  pathetica%  described  by  gentlemen  on 
this  floor,  with  which  I  have  been  edified  and  charmed; 
but,  sir,  when  I  am  about  to  get  the  infornnation  on  .that 
subject  fi*om  the  most  impressive  soiiixe,  I  will  go  to  the 
actor  himself.  I  have  heard  the  tale  of  their  sufferings 
from  themselves;  how  they  marked  with  their  bloody  feet 
the  frozen  earth,  and  endured  all  that  could  be  imposed 
upon  them  to  purchase  for  03  this  Government,  which  is 
certainly  the  best  upon  the  earth.  They  enriched  it  for 
us  with  their  own  blood;  and  shall  we,  like  drones,  miaim- 
prove  the  means  which  have  been  put  in  our  power  to  be- 
nefit ourselves  and  posterity }  Shall  we  skim  the  surface 
of  this  delightful  country,  and  render  it  barren  and  waste? 
No,  we  would  be  unworthy  of  being  called  the  descend- 
ants of  ancestors  so  brave  and  noble.  Let  us  put  forth 
our  liands  and  improve  it,  and  give  to  its  high-minded  in- 
habiunts  all  the  facilities  in  our  power,  by  constructing 
for  them  roads  and  canals,  and  improving  their  rivers;  tlien 
shall  we  merit  the  name  of  representatives  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people.  Pursuing  this  system,  you  would  bind 
together  tlie  Nortji  and  the  South,  and  prevent  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  is  now  but  too  apparent.  Then  you 
would  hear  notliing  said  about  States  flying  off  from  their 
sisters,  and  rebelling  against  the  Union.  All  would  be 
bound  together  in  bonds  of  harmony  and  peace;  and  when 
our  posterity  came  into  otir  places,  they  would  have  the 
pleasing  reflection  tliat  they  too  had  cause  for  holding  in 
affectionate  remembrance  those  who  had  preserved,  in 
health  and  vigor,  tlieir  beloved  country. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON,  of  Massaehusetts,  said,  that,  hav- 
ing given  notice,  some  time  since,  that  he  would  move  an 
amendment  of  the  bill  now  before  the  committee,  so  as  to 
extend  the  road  proposed  firom  Buffalo  to  Lake  Champlain, 
in  Vermont,  and  thence  to  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  assign  his  reasons  for  supporting  the 
bill,  provided  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. . 

Witliout  the  amendment,  [said  Mr.  II.]  tliis  bill  proposes 
the  construction  of  a  national  road  from  Buffalo,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  passing. by  the  seat  of  Government, 
to  New  Orleans.  According  to  the  estimate,  it  willbe 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  will  pass  trough 
pai*ts  of  nine  States  of  this  Union.  The  population  of 
the  States  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  in  1820,  was  about 
six  m^lioiis.  It  was  my '  intention  to  show,  at  this  time, 
the  claims  of  New  York  and  of  the  Eastern  States  to  an 
extension  of  this  road.  But,  sir,  by  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion 1  am  precluded  from  doing  tliis,  since  there  has  been 
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a  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill.  I  shall, 
if  permitted,  take  an  opportunity,  at  nome  ftiture  time,  to 
state  more  directly  and  fully  my  reasons  for  the  amend- 
ment I  propose. 

The  question*  whether  the  power  \o  construct  the  pro^ 
posed  road  is  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  constitution, 
appears  to  he  waived.  I  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  P.  P.  BABsouajas  distinctly  abandoning 
the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  'as  the  ground  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  ^  - 

[The  gentleman  states  that  he  was  misunderstood  on  this 
point.] 

The  measure  proposed  by  the  hill  I  connder  as  of  great 
importance,  as  it  will  be  one  of  a  decisive  character  to  set- 
tle the  long  contested  question,  whether  this  Government 
will  persevere  in  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  or 
whether  it  will  abandon  this  system  as  inexpedient.  The 
constitutionality  and  policy  of  the  system  aremibjects  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  some  inquiiy,  and  some  serious 
reflection.  Others  having  declined  •  a  discussion  of  the 
question  of  constitutionality,  I  will  not  trouble  the  com- 
mittee with  my  views  of  it.  I  will  attempt  to  show  that 
the  measure  proposed  hy  the  bill,  if  amended,  is  expedi- 
ent, because  it  will  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  proposed  national  road  is  part  of  a  ^stem  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  This  system  has  been,  formunf  years» 
going  forward.  It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since  this  Go- 
vernment appropriated  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  tne  Cumberland  rOad.  It  is  twenty-four  years 
since  the  Government  appropriated  twent^^-eight  thousand 
dollars  for  opening  a  road  m>m  the  frontier  of  Georgia  to 
New  Orleans,  and  from  tlie  river  Mississippi  to  the  Ohio; 
and  from  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  to  Natchez,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.  It  is  twenty-one  years  since  this  Go- 
vernment appropriated  twenty-live  thousand  dollars  to  ex- 
tend the  cansl  oTCarondelet,  leading  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  to  New-  Orleans.  It  is  twelve  years  unce  this  Go- 
vernment appropriated,  for  the  construction  of  the  Cum- 
berland road,  above  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  By 
what  authority,  sir,  have  these  appropriations  been  roade^ 
They  were  appropriations  for  neither  military  roads  nor 
post  roads,  which  come  within  what  are  called  tiie  spe- 
cified powers  of  the  constitution.  No,  sir,  if  hased  on 
any  power,  they  were  based  on  tlie  specified  power  dele- 
gated to  Cong^ress  by  the  eiglith  section  of  the  constitu- 
tion— ^tbe  power  *'to  pay^  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
And  now,  sir,  after  a  series  of  legislative  acts,  commenced 
twenty-four  years  since,  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars,  applied  without  any  regard  to 
principles  of  equal  distribution  among  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  is  tins  system  to  stop?  The  system  cam 
not  stop  here  without  great  injustice  to  a  number  of  States 
in  this  Union. 

By  a  report  made  to  the  Senate  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  ap- 
pears that,  for  purposes  of  education,  and  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals  within  and  leading  to  a  number  of 
States  and  Territories,  from  tiie  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  the  24th  December,  1828,  the  following  appropria- 
tions have  been  made: 
To  Maine,  ...  -  ^9,500 

To  New  York,  -  -  -  4,156 

To  Tennessee,  -  -  -  254,000 

To  Arkansas,     -  -  -  -  45,000 

To  Michigan,     -  -  -         .  -  45,000 

To  Florida,        -  -  -  -  83,417 

To  Ohio,  ^  .  -  .       2,527,404 

To  Illinois,  -  -  -  -       1,725,959 

To  Indiana,        -  -.  -  -       l,513,i61 

To  Missouri,      -  -  ...       1,462^471 

To  Mississippi,  -  .  .  .  600,667  - 


To  Alabama,      -  -  -  - 

To  Louisiana,     -  -  -  - 

'In  addition  to  these  appropriations,  the 
Government  has  been  authorized  to  aid,  by 
sttbseription,  tiie  followtng  works: 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal 
Ohio  and  Chesapeake  do. 

Dismal  Swamp  do. 

'  Louisville  and  Portland         do. 
Cumberland  road  .  «  . 

Western  and  Southwestern  State  roads 


1,534,727 
1,166,361 


300,000 

ia,ooo 

150,000 

90,000 

2,230,903 

76,959 

$13,838,886 


These  appropriations  have  been  in  lands  at  the  minimon 
price,  in  two  and  three  per  cent,  funds  and  in  money.  No 
part  of  this  sum,  it  appears,  has  been  applied  to  Vermont, 
New  Hampshuv,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  or  Mun^ 
chusetts.  A  numbjcr  of  other  State^  in  December,  1828, 
had  received  no  appropriatioiTS  for  similar  purpoMs.  The 
appropriations  for  Blaine  and  New  York  are  mere  fractions. 

From  what  sources  have  the  appropriations  in  money 
been  derived?  In  1828,  the  1*6 venue  accruing  on  the  in* 
poftation  of  ^^oods  in  the  States  through  which  it  u  pitv 
posed  tiie  national  road  shall  be  constructed,  did  not  ex- 
ceed six  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  ssme  year,  the  rere- 
nue  accruing  on  the  importation  of  goods  into  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States,  amounlfed  to  about  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars.  Admit  that  this  amount  of  duties 
which  is  paid  into  the  treasury  is  pud  by  the  consumen, 
and  according  to  this  nde  the  people  of  New  York  and  d 
the  New  En^and  States  pay  a  full  proportion  of  it  Why 
should  they  not  share  an  equal  part  in  the  public  iropror^ 
ments  constructed  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment? 

It  is  said  that  the  people  living  in  the  Atlantic  States 
have  received  their  portion  of  the  aid  of  Government,  in 
appropriations  for  the  erection  of  light-houses,  and  in  im- 
proving tiieir  harbors.  But  there  are  facilities  fw  com- 
merce, which  vastly  more  than  repay  their  cost  by  the  re- 
venue they  bring  into  the  iiational  treasury.  If  the  Athn- 
tic  States  be  charged  with  these  improvements^  then  they 
ought  to  have  more  credit  for  the  duties  they  collect  SiTi 
in  setting  up  a  claim  to  the  extension  of  this  road  into  the 
Eastern  States,  I  have  no  direct  interest,  as  I  should  \ajt 
in  case  it  was  proposed  to  extend  it  throurb  the  district  1 
represent*  Ir  extended  to  Boston,  it  will  come  witbio 
about  ten  mil^s  of  that  district  If  the  proposed  road  evei 
crossed  a  navigable  river  running  through  PlymouUi  dis- 
trict, 1  should  consider  it  of  no  trifling  value.  Wherever 
g^at  roads  cross  navigable  watery  or  where  there  is  «> 
ter  power,  there  is  a  place  of  business.  In  those  places 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  oiu-  industrious  inhabitants  are 
collected.  There  is  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  ftf- 
mer.  -There  is  employment  for  the  mechanic.  There  the 
value  of  the  land  rises  rapidly.     * 

The  national  road  proposed  by  this  bill,  if  the  aniend- 
ment  be  adopted,  will  do  something  towards  equalizing 
this  system.  It  will  extend  some  benefits  of  internal  im- 
provement to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  this  coun- 
try, through  an  extent  of  neariy  two  thousand  miles,  be- 
sides the  benefits  it  will  extend  by  an  increased  activity  of 
business  and  commerce,  from  the'  points  on  the  numerous 
rivers  this  road  will  cross, -to  the  great  marts  of  trade  and 
commerce  along  our  whole  coast,  from  North  to  South. 
This  plan  has  in  it  something  approaching  nearer  the  prin- 
ciple of  regard  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  than  any  other 
titat  has  appeared  undfcr'the  name  of  intermdimproycments. 

But  this  system  has  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  Statesi 
and  by  some  of  our  statesmen,  entitied  to  great  respect. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  continue 
this  system,  I  consider  as  virtually  decided  by  the  public 
voice,  until  the  decision  shall  be  reversed  hy  a  direct  ap- 
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peal,  either  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  hold  that  it  is 
not  competent  for  either  the  constituted  authorities,  or 
the  people  of  any  individual  State,  to  decide  upon  this 
question. 

On  this  ^f^f^t  and  lon^  agitated  question,  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their 
representatives,  has  been  repeatedly  and  most  decidedly 
expressed.  The  members  of  this  House  are  not  represent- 
atives of  State  sovereignties,  but  of  the  people  of  tne  Unit- 
ed States.  The  will  of  the  maiority  in  this  House  I  con- 
sider in  no  other  light  than  as  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  in  any  department  of 
this  Gm'eniment,  or  in  any  sense,  State  sovereignties  are 
represented,  it  is  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This 
question  of  constitutional  power,  then,  has  been  repeated- 
ly decided  by  majorities  of  the  State  sovereignties.  When 
the  will  of  the  majority  has  been  fjurly  and  fully  express- 
ed, I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  supporter  of  the  constitution, 
and  by  all  the  principles  on  which  a  republic  or  a  demo- 
cratic  form  of  government  is  predicated,  to  obey  that  will. 
Any  other  course  would  seem  to  me  to  lead  to  anarchy, 
and  to  the  mo^t  disastrous  consequences.  These,  in  my 
▼iew,  arc  principles  essential  to  the  safety  and  welfere  of 
thii  republic.  Whoever  may  embrace  or  abandon  them, 
I  shall  not  abandon  them.  Opprobrious  names  will  not 
alienate  me  from  them.  Even  if  my  own  judgment  were 
against  the  proposed  metiTAire,  as  unconstitutional,  when 
the  voice  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  my  country  has 
often,  and  through  a  succession  of  years,  declared  an  op- 
posite judgment,  would  it  become  me  pertinaciously  to  op- 
pose that  expression  of  the  public  will :  Obedience  to  that 
vill,  when  expressed  in  constitutional  forms,  bccrmies  a 
duty.  If,  against  {he  decisions  of  Congress,  I  persever- 
inj^y  oppose  my  own  will  or  judgment  as  an  inflexible  ar- 
biter, tlo  I  not  plainly  indicate  what  I  would  do  if  I  had 
power^  In  what  should  I  differ  from  a  despot  >  Can  a 
representative  of  the  people,  consistently  with  his  duty, 
by  hts  opposition  to  a  system  of  measures,  preclude  them 
from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  that  system,  to  which, 
by  the  will  of  the  majority,  they  are  entitled  >  Surely,  in 
«ich  case,  he  stands  opposed  to  their  participation  in  the 
general  welfare.  I  doubt  whether  the  people  will  long  be 
satisfied  with  a  S3rstem  that  allows  them  no  participation  in 
Its  benefits. 

Will  this  proposed  road  conduce  to  the  general  welfare? 
If  any  road  or  canal,  or  the  removal  of  any  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  our  rivers,  be  conducive  to  the  general 
welfere,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  this  road  will  be  so. 

The  fact  has  been  adverted  to,  and  is  too  important  to 
be  forgotten,  that  presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
»nd  I  believe  all  our  Presidents  with  hardly  an  exception, 
Have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  recommended  to  Congress 
wc  construction  of  roads  and  canals;  or,  in  case  their  power 
was  doubted,  that  measures  should  be  adopted  by  Con- 
pea  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  for  that 
purpose.  In  this  one  point,  all  our  Presidents,  without 
«ccption,  have  agreed;  that  is,  tiiat  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  this  country. 
*[^cy  had  apprehended  danger  to  individual  States,  or  to 
wiet'nion,  from  such  a  sjrstem,  would  they  have  recom- 
mended it?  They  evidently  *Baw  no  dangerous  tendency 
to  consolidation.  They  saw  no  serious  objection  against 
confic^tothe  General  Government  the  power  to  con- 
*^ct  internal  improvements.  They  concurred  in  opinion, 
on  this  point,  with  all  the  ablest  and  most  approved  writers 
on  political  economy.  Malthus  has  this  remark,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Engknd:  ''That  if  all  the  roads  and 
oJJals  of  the  country  were  broken  up,  and  the  means  of 
d'ltributing  its  produce  were  essentially  impeded,  the 
Whole  value  of  the  produce  would  greatly  fall.  Upon 
Jt  same  principle,  if  the  means  of  distributing  the  pro- 
<lucc  of  the  country  were  stiU  further  facilitated,  and  if  the 
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adaptation  of  it  to  the  wants,  tastes,  and  powers  of  the 
consumers  were  more  complete  than  at  present,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
whole  produce  would  follow."  I'tiis  writer  ftirther  adds, 
that  '*  before  the  introduction  of  good  roads  and  canals 
in  England,  the  prices  of  produce  in  many  countr}*  districts 
were  extremely  low,  compared  with  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
ducc  in  the  London  markets.  After  the  means  of  distribu- 
tion were  facilitated,  the  price  of  country  produce,  and 
of  some  sorts  of  London  produce  which  were  sent  into 
the  country  in  exchange  for  it,  rose,  and  rose  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  country  produce  fell  in  tlie  London  mar» 
kets;  and  consequently  the  vidue  of  the  whole  produce, 
or  the  supplies  of  London  and  the  country  together,  was 
greatly  increased;  and  while  encouragement  was  thus  given 
to  the  employment  of  a  greater  quantity  of  capital  by  the 
extension  of  demand,  the  temporary  rise  of  profits,  occa- 
sioned by  the  extension,  would  greatly  contribute  to  fur- 
nish the  additional  capitaL"    Page  321. 

It  must  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  the  natural  effect  of 
such  improvements  would  be  the  enhancement  of  the 
value  of  produce,  and  of  all  other  kinds  of  property — an 
effect  highly  fiivorable  to  those  classes  engaged  m  callings 
of  industry,  at  in  trade  and  commerce,  or  to  the  class  m 
debt.  It  is  clearly  beyond  dispute,  that  the  fall  of  the 
nominal  value  of  produce,  oflana,  and  all  property  in  trade, 
must  be  ruinous  to  the  lioklers.  In  a  young  and  enter- 
prising natit)n,  this  class  of  citizens  is  of  course  numerous. 
A  wise  Government  will  not  disregard  the  interests  of  a 
class  so  imporhmt  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  whether  in 
peace  or  war.  Another  writer  on  political  economy,  (Mr. 
Say,)  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  on  these  sub- 
jects, remarks  thus: 

**  But  although  the  public  can  scarcely  be  itself  a  suc- 
cessful producer,  it  can  at  any  rate  give  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  individual  productive  energy,  b^  well  planned, 
well  conducted,  and  well  supported  public  works,  parti- 
cularly roads,  canals,  and  harbors.  Facility  of  communi- 
cation assists  production,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ^e 
machinery  that  multiplies  manufactured  products  abridges 
the  labor  of  production.  It  is  a  means  of  furnishing  the 
same  product  at  less  expense,  which  has  exactly  the  same 
efftfct  as  raising  tf  greater  product  with  the  same  expense. 
Ifwe  take  into  account  the  immense  quantity  of  goods 
conveyed  upon  the  roads  of  a  rich  and  populous  empire, 
from  the  commonest  vegetables  brought  dmly  to  market 
up  to  the  rarest  imported  luxuries  poured  into  its  harbors 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  thence  diffused  by  means 
of  land  carnage  over  the  whole  face  of  the  territory,  we 
shall  readily  perceive  the  inestimable  economy  of  good  roads 
in  the  charges  of  production.  The  saving  in  carriage 
amounts  to  the  whole  value  the  article  has  derived  gratui- 
tously from  nature,  i^  without  good  roads,  it  could  not  be 
had  at  all.  Were  it  possible  to  transplant  from  the  moun- 
tain to  the  plun  the  beautiful  forests  that  flourish  and 
rot  neglected  upon  the  inaccessible  sides  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  the  value  of  these  forests  would  be  an  en- 
tirely new  creation  of  value  to  mankind,  a  clear  gain  of 
revenue  both  to  the  landholder  and  the  consumer  also." 
p.  207-8. 

The  same  author  adds  the  following: 

"Roads  and  canals  are  costly  public  works,  even  in 
countries  where  they  are  under  judicious  and  economical 
management.  Yet,  probably,  in  most  cases,  the  benefits 
they  afford  to  the  community  far  exceed  the  charges. 
Were  we  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  charge  of  car- 
riage upon  all  the  articles  and  commodities  that  now  pass 
along  any  road  in  the  course  of  a  year,  if  the  road  did  not 
exist,  and  compare  it  with  the  utmost  charge,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  the  whole  difference  Uiat  would  ap* 
pear  will  be  so  much  g^n  to  the  consumers  of  all  those  ar- 
ticles, and  so  much  positive  and  clear  nelt  profit  to  the 
community.*'  Vol.  ii,  p.  329. 
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Since  the  general  peace  in  Europey  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  ofihis  countiy  have  been  sufTering  under  hea- 
vy embarraitaienty  in  consequence  of  having  contracted 
debti  when  tl)e  nominal  value  of  all  property  was  at  a  high 
rate.  This  embarrassment  is  the  necessa^  effect  of  the 
general  depression  of  the  nomind  value  of  property*  It 
has  borne  most  severely  on  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior 
of  our  country,  who  have  a  few  facilities  to'obtun  a  mar- 
ket for  their  produce  to  pay  their  debtst  and  of  course  they 
cease,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  purchasers  of  the  producte 
of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  others.  Malthus  lays 
down  this  sound  proposition — that  !*  whenever  the  pro- 
duce of  a  countiy,  estimated  in  the  labor  which  it  wiU  com- 
mand, fiUls  in  vihiCi  it  is  evident  that  with  it  the  power 
and  will  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  labor  must  be 
dimini^ed,  and  the  effect  we  demand  for  an  increase  of 
produce  must,  for  a  time,  be  checked."  P.  32. 

Facilities  for  transportation,  then,  are  facilities  for  pro- 
duction. What  gives  to  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and 
to  her  dtv  of  that  name,  their  pre-eminence  in  this  Union } 
Sir,  it  is  tneir  enterprise  by  means  of  the  facilities  for  trans- 
portation they  have  created  and  .extended — facilities  for 
mtemal  commerce.  Without  these,  their  external  com- 
merce would  rapidly  decline.  And,  sir,  I  hope  the  en- 
lightened delegation  from  that  State  will  npt  oppose  the 
attempt  of  the  General  Government  to  do  for  tne  Union 
what  she  has  so  wisely  and  successfully  done  for  herself. 
l|uch  aa  s^  has  done,  the  interior  of  that  State  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  more  good  roads,  and  the  value  of  her 
own  canals  would  be  augmented.  But  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  alarmed  at  tliis  proposed  exercise  oTpower  by  the  Ge- 
neral Government,  as  tending  to  a  consolidation  of  the 
powers  of  the  State  Governments  into  one  sovereignty.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  this  tendency. 

But,  nr,  I  have  seen  cause  for  the  most  solemn  ahu*m  at 
the  apprehension  of  an  oppo&te  tendency — a  tendency  to 
insubordinatign  and  disuniQn,  with  all  their  attendant  hor- 
rors. The  period .  is  but  iust  passed,  when  the  evident 
weakness  of  the  bonds  of  tiiis  Union,  and  the  wsnt  of  nsr 
tional  sympathy  fuid  nafional  character,  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  most  aeiK)ted  and  intelligent  friends  of  the  Union  with 
deep  consternation.  Had  the  period  of  trial  been  pro- 
longed, no  man  can  cidculate  wnat  might  have  been  Uie 
consequences.  Now,  sir,  is  the  favorable  time  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  the  Union,  by  interests  that  will  identify 
us  as  one  people)  that  each  citizen  in  either  extreme  of 
this  Union  may  feel  that  in  each  citizen  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme he  has  a  brother.  Will  the  construction  of  a  road 
encroach  upon  State  sovereignties?  Will  they  contend 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  promote  their  own  .interests? 

The  power  of  the  General  Government  to  construct  a 
road  in  any  individual  State,  I  consider  as  not  necessarily 
a  supreme  power,  but  as  a  concurrent  power.  Hence  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  to  State  authorities.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  construct  roads  in  an  individual  State,  implies 
no  denial  of  power  to  that  State  to  construct  roads.  Much 
of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several  States, 
has  been  concurrent  legislation.  The  militia  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  tkc  several  States,  are  acts  of  con- 
current legislation.  B^  concurrent  legislation  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  action  of  one  party  is  necessary  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  two  branches  of  the 


same  lej^ldature.  The  power  I  speak  of  is,  the  power 
which  either  ^e  GenersI  Government  or  a  State  Govern- 
ment may  exercise  without  encroaching  upon  the  proper 
right  of  the  other.  It  is  a  power  that  belongs  not  exclu- 
sively to  either.  If  the  distinguished  statesmen  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned,  who  have  received  the  ho- 
mage'of  all  hearts,  had  imagined  that  a  system  of  internal 
iroproveroeuts  would  lead  to  consolidation^  or  to  an  undue 
ascendency  of  the  General  over  the  State  Governments, 
they  never  would  have  recommended  that  system. 

If  any  men  ever  lived  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their 


counti-y,  this  meed  belongs  to  them.  Are  we  wiser  than 
they  were?  Are  we  more  patriotic?  Do  we  better  un- 
derstand the  policy  of  free  government  than  they  undei^ 
stood  it?  There  is  no  system  of  policy  tliat  the  General 
Government  can  ever  pursue,  without  giving  offence  to 
some  parts  of  the  Union.  I  would  have  the  individual 
Statea  retain  and  exercise  every  particle  of  their  rightiul 
power.  But,  «r,  I  maintain  that  allcp^nce  to  the  Union 
IS  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  all  the  in- 
dividual States.  Mr.  Madison  remarks  ou  this  principle 
of  paramou|it  power,  which  b  distin^ly  asserted  in  tlie 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  if  this  had  not  been 
adopted,  "  the  world  would  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a 
svstem  of  government  founded  on  an  inversion  of  tlie  fun- 
(jiunental  principles  of  all  government;  it  would  have  seen 
the  authority  or  the  whole  society  every  where  subordi- 
nate to  the  authoritv  of  the  parts;  it  would  have  seen  a 
monster,  in  which  the  head  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
members." — /W.  No.  44,  p,  286. 

It  must  ever  be  painful  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  on 
such  occasions  as  the  constriction  of  a  road,  the  passage 
of  a  tariff  act,  or  even  of  a  law  declaring  war,  to  hear  the 
language  of  revolt  from  any  portion  of  the  citizens.  The 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Madison  in  the  forty-fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Federalist,  are  too  pertinent  and  momtory  to  be 
omitted  here: 

<*  If  the  Union,  (he  sa)'8)  as  has  been  shown,  be  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  the  peoi-tie  of  America  against  fo- 
reign danger ;  if  it  be  essential  to  their  security  against  con- 
tentions and  wars  among  the  different  States;  if  it  be  es- 
sential to  vuard  them  aeainst  the  violent  and  oppressive 
factions  which  embitter  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  against 
those  military  establishments  which  must  gradually  poison 
its  very  fountain;  if,  in  a  wx>rd,  the  Union  be  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  America,  is  it  not  prepoi»- 
terous  to  urge  as  an  objection  to  a  Government,  without 
which  the  objecta  of  the  Union  cannot  be  attained,  that 
such  a  Govamroent  may  derogate  from  the  importance  of 
the  Governments  of  tiie  indiviclual  States? 

**  Was,  then,  the  American  revolution  effected,  was  the 
American  confederacy  formedi  was  the  precious  blood  of 
thousands  spilt,  and  the  hard  earned  substance  of  millions 
lavislied — not  that  the  people  of  America  should  enjo}' 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety;  but  that  Uie  Governments  of 
tiie  individual  States,  that  paKicular  municipal  establish- 
ments, might  emoy  a  certain  extent  of  powec,  and  be  array- 
ed wiUi  certain  dignities  and  attributes  of  sovereignty  ?  M> 
have  heard  of  the  impious  doctrine  in  the  old  workl,  that 
the  people  were  made  for  kings,  not  kings  for  the  people. 
Is  the  same  doctrine  to  be  revived  in  the  new,  in  anotlier 
shape,  that  the  solid  happiness  of  the  people  Is  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  ti«e  views  of  political  institutions  of  a  different 
form  ?  It  is  too  early  for  politicians  to  presume  on  our  for- 
getting that  the  public  good,  the  resJ  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  supreme  object  to  be  pursued,  and  that  no  form 
of  government  whatever  hassvny  other  value  than  as  it  may 
be  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  Uiis  object  Were  the 
plan  of  the  convention  ^tJiat  formed  our  present  constitu- 
tion) adverse  to  the  public  liappiness,  my  voice  would  be, 
r^ect  the  plan.  In  like  manner,  as  far  as  the  sovereignty 
of'^the  States  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  the  voice  of  every  good  citizen  must  be,  let  the 
former  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter." 

The  same  counseb  were  repeated  by  the  illustrious  and 
venerated  father  of  his  countiy,  in  the  parting  blessing  he 
pronounced  on  his  retirement  from  the  Prendency. 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  whatever  niay  be  said  or  done  by 
political  aspirants  to  the  contrary,  the  people,  and  a  large 
majority  ot  them,  too,  will  sustain  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  measures  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Union. 
They  have  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  that  either  they 
or  their  children  may  be  involved  m  strifes  between  Sta:e 
sovereignties,  or  in  civil  war  from  any  cause. 
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Prom  some  quarters  in  this  House,  it  has  I^en  said  that 
the  money  to  construct  this  road  ought  not  to  be  t^iken  from 
the  treasury  $  that  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  the  tariff,  to 
abolish  the  system  of  duties,  and  let  tlie  people  keep  their 
money  in  their  own  pockets.  By  such  a  course,  sir,  the 
Union  itself  would  soon  be  abandoned.  Instead  of  the 
present  burdens,  each  State,  if  she  would  liave  commerce, 
must  maintain  her  own  navy.  If  she  would  guard  her 
rights,  she  must  support  her  own  armies.  The  great  States 
would  soon  conquer  the  small  States,  and  then  would  re- 
sult a  consolidation  of  most  fearful  character.  Would  k 
be  wise  to  abolish  the  reyenuc  system,  and  cut  off  the  re- 
sources that  replenish  the  treasury  ?  Soon  would  our  navy 
be  reduced,  and  our  commerce  erery  whe^  would  become 
the  prey  of  freebooters.  War,  or  dismce  and  ruin,  must 
follow.  Sir,  if  the  duties  be  too  high,  let  them  be  reduced, 
but  let  not  the  General  Govemihent  be  stripped  of  its  m- 
newsto  save  a  little  money  in  tlie  pockets  of  the  people. 

During  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  he  took  into  consideration  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  abolishing  a  part  of  the  revenue. 
He  cane  to  this  conclusion,  which  1  will  give  in  his  own 
words.  **  Patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  the  continu- 
ance of  impost,  and  its  application  to  ttie  great  purposes  of 
public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  ob- 
jects of  pubKc  improvemen^as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to 
add  to  tlie  constitutional  enumeration  of  federal  powers." 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  thitf  Government  during 
nearly  half  the  period  of  its  existence,  and  the  principles 
and  measures  wliich  have  been  warmly  advocated  by  the 
wisest  and  most  distinguished  of  its  founders,  I  pome  to 
the  conclusion  thmt  the  system  of  internal  improvements  is 
destined  to  go  fbrwArd,  and  that  fidelity  to  my  constituents, 
and  to  '*  the  general  wel£ire,"  demands  my  efforts,  though 
hnmble,  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  it  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble to  i^  parts  of  tlic  country. 

In  this  system  I  consider  l£e  people  of  the  United  States 
ss  having  a  more  direct  and  important  interest  than  in  any 
other  that  ean  be  devised,  excepting  that  of  education, 
which  may  carry  its  benefits  to  e^'cry  family  and  every  in- 
dividual. 

Is  there  any  thing  of  imposing  splendor  in  the  plan'of 
A  free  read,  extending  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles 
through  the  istenor  of  this  country?  From  one  end  to 
Ae  other,  where  now  are  fens,  and  caverns,  and  forests, 
will  be  a  highway  for  tlie  march  of  civiUzation,  and  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  people;  an  extended  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  eye  of  the  patriot  and  th^  philanthropist,  beau- 
tifully 9tudded  with  flourishing  villages  and  towns.  To  a 
vast  number  of  our  citizens  it  will  hold  up  new  encourage- 
ments and  new  means  to  throw  off  their  almost  hopeless 
embarrassments,  new  encouragements  and  means  to  sup- 
port schools  and  seminaries  for  tne  education  of  tlieir  youtn, 
««d  in  numerous  ways  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

Does  this  proposed  measure  threaten  to  the  country  an 
oppressive  burtienf  if  it  were  so,  I  would  not  advocate 
rt.  This  road  may  cost  three,  or  even  six  millions  of  dol- 
w*-  During  a  number  of  years  past,  afler  disbursing  the 
o«iinaiy  expenses  for  the  support  of  Government,  and  the 
appropriations,  a  balance  has  been  lef^  in  the  treasury  of 
more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  amounting,  in  some 
instances,  to  more  than  six  millions  of  ddlbtfs.  The  duties 
onserenJartieles  of  necessity  may  then  be  reduced,  and, 
m  a  short  time,  the  public  debt  wiU  have  been  discharged, 
*nd  the  revenue  will  be  equal  to  all  probable  demands 
upon  the  Government.  In  a  few  years  the  appropriations 
fwthe  payment  of  military  pensions  must  almost  entirely 
cease.  ' 

Sir,  the  revenue,  amounting  to  twenty -six  or  twenty- 
oght  millions  of  dolters,  is  dmwn  from  the  people  of  the 


reward  their  labor  in  the  cpnstruction  of  the  proposed 
road.  It  will  not  be  lost  to  the  country  nor  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  true  capital  of  a  country  consists  not  in  mo- 
ney, but  in  its  amount  of  productive  industry.  Good  roads 
are  of  more  value  to  the  country  than  money  in  either  the 
pockets  of  the  people  or  in  the  national  treasury.  Malthus 
justly  remarks,  that,  *'{unong8t  abundance  of  other  causes 
of  the  misery  and  weakness  of  the  countries  subjected  to 
the  Ottoman  dominion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  vast  quantity  of  capital  remaining  in  a 
state  of  inaictivity."    Vol.  ii,  p.  87. 

Construct  this  national  road,  and,  fh)m  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  our  Atlantic  coast,  through  the  interior  of  the 
country,  to  the  Misnssippi,  tiiere  will  soon  be  a  line  of  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  greater  vatttetothe  Union  than  would 
be  a  chain  of  mountains  of  the  richest  ore.  When  this 
road  is  completed,  if  the  prosperity  of  the  country  con- 
tinues, let  there  be  branches  extended  from  this  road  into 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  By  a  policy  like  this,  tiie 
citizens  of  this  republic  may  be  more  firmly  attached  to 
their  Government,  and  better  satisfied  that  its  designs  arc 

•*LoAy  Mid  pare,  and  meant  for  gvacral  food.** 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Poik]  is  alarmed 
at  the  cost  of  this  road.  If  the  road  be  extended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  committee  who  reported  the  bill,  itiwll 
cost  tliree  millions  of  doUais.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee says  seven  millions.  The  truth  may  prove  to  be 
between  uie  extremes. 

In  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of  January,  1830,  was  a  ba- 
lance of  six  million  sis  hundred  and  sixty-eiglit  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty-«x  dollars,  a  surplus  beyond  what 
the  service  of  that  year  required.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1889,  there  was  a  surplus  of  five  million  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
kirs  not  rec^uired  for  the  service  of  that  year.  The  esti- 
mated baUnce  in  the  year  1830  falls  somewhat  below  five 
Doillions  of  dollars.  This»  I  have  no  doubt,  is  a  very  safe 
calculation.  The  amount  of  tiie  public  debt  redeemable 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  amount  paid  in  1828  was  above 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Nearly  the  same  amount  of 
public  debt  was  paid  in  1829.  But  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sliows  that  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic debt  tedeemable  is  rapidly  sinking.  The  amount  re- 
deemable in  1830  is  set  at  eight  million  seventeen  thousand 
six  huiidredland  ninety-five  dollars.  The  amount  of  pub- 
lic debt  to  be  paid,  that  is,  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the 
Government, 

For  1831,  is  estimated  at  .  .    $  7,705,960 

For  1832,  at  ....       8,413,479 

For  1833,  at  ....       3,313,247 

For  1834,  St  -  -  -  -       5,720,948 

Thus  tiie  gradiul  diminution  of  the  public  debt,  as  re- 
deemable, would  leave  a  sum  sufficient  to  build,  every 
year,  a  road  such  as  this  bill  proposes.  But  those  sums 
stated  by  the  Secretary  will  not  discharge  the  whole  debt. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  proposes  the  sum  of  twelve 
millions  to  be  paid  annually.  This,  he  says,  will  complete 
<<the  payment  of  the  whole  public  debt  within  the  rear 
183^^  without  applying  the  bank  shares."  Why,  then, 
this  sJarm  at  a  propomtion  to  construct  a  road  that  will  cost 
three,  or  even  six,  miUions  of  dollars^ 

Another  obiection.  This  road  will  be  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy. Will  this  be  a  good  reason  against  the  measure  ? 
Every  measure  requiring  appropriations  is  contested.  It 
will  ever  be  so.  In  all  parts  of  our  country,  in  every  town 
and  district  where  there  are  roads,  there  are  controveraes. 
And,  generally,  where  are  the  most  controversies,  there 
are  tiie  best  ro^* 

The  opposition  to  Oils  bill  has  been  powerful  and  Inge- 


l?*^k^  **  ^^^^  **  ^'*'°*  *^  ***^'     '*®'  ^^  improvement  niouS,  but,  to  my  mind,  far  from  being  convincing.  I  hope 
<M  that  part  of  ths  country,  1^  a  few  millions  go  back  to  the  bill,  in  an  amended  form,  may  pass— that  the  road  may 
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be  truly  national,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  republican  in  its 
character,  equalizing  and  extending  its  benefits  as  far  as 
practicable.  For  the  permanent  benefit  of  so  great  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  in  my  judg- 
ment there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  money  of  the  trea- 
sury has  ever  been  better  applied.  In  no  instance  have 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  this  couritry,  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent, received  from  the  many  millions  paid  by  them  and 
expended,  benefits  so  substantial  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill. 
It  is  on  this  ground,  and  for  reasons  I  Imve  now  offered,  I 
support  it.  I  ask  only  that  it  may  have  a  national  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  that  it  may  have^omethlng  of  the  propor- 
tions of  a  system  adapted  to  tJie  claims  of  the  country. 
For  appropriations  to  carry  forward  internal  improvements 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  other  than  the  eastern 
States,  I  have  uniformly  voted  since  I  have  had  tlie  honor 
of  a  seat  here.  For  the  part  of  the  Union  from  w.hich  I 
come,  I  should  be  false  to  my  trust  if  1  did  not  claim  a  share 
in  the  benefits  of  this  system.  If  this  claim  be  not  allow- 
ed, I  shall  consider  myself  under  no  obligation  to  vote  fbr 
the  bill.  If  it  be  allowed,  I  sliall  hold  myself  bound  to 
vote  for  it.  This  course  I  have  determined  on  for  myself, 
as  fair  and  consistent,  amd  no  more  than  just  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  the  eastern  section  of  this  Union. 

NoiehyAB-.  R, 

Mr.  p.  p.  Barbour  has  subjoined  to  his  speech  on  the 
proposed  national  road,  a  note,  containing  some  statements 
of  tlie  revenue  derived  from  the  New  York  canals,  and  of 
the  balance  against  them  in  expenses.  He  shows  that  the 
interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the<ana]s>  and  the  expenses 
for  superintendence,  repairs,  &c.  in -1826,  Exceeded  the 
amount  of  revenue  accruing  from  tliem  in  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  six  thousand  pne  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  seven  cents.  Is  h  inferrible  from  this  fact  that 
the  canals  are  unprofitable  to  the  State  of  New  York?  1 
put  this  question  to  the  gentlemah  as  a  fair  one.  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  gentleman  could  have  had  any  other  object 
in  his  note,  tlian  to  lead  the  public  to  this  inference.  But 
is  this  inference  authorized  by  the  premises?  Mould  the 
gentleman  deny  that,  by  the  facilities  created  by  the  canals, 
the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  products  of  the 
State  is  annually  transported  to  market^  It  may  be  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  6icilities  for  obtaining  a  market 
actually  increase  to  an  almost  incredible  degree  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  country.  If  the  question  rest  on  the  principles 
of  loss  ami  gain,  then  the  canals  are  profitable  to  the  State. 
They  give  a  spring  to  industry  and  enterprise,  and  greatly 
augment  the  power  of  production,  lliis  to  any  people  is 
wealth,  and  the  procuring  cause  of  their  prosperity  and 
their  happiness.  On  what  principle  are  county  or  State 
roads  constructed?  Are  they  constructed  for  purposes  of 
public  revenue  ?  Surdy  not.  In  towns  or  counties  all  the 
citizens  are  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  repairing 
one  or  more,  principal  roads  passing  tlirougn  them.  The 
principal  road  docs  not  gno  by  every  man*s  dwelling;  but 
all  are  taxed  for  roads,  which  some  of  the  citizens  seldom 
or  never  pass.  IRy  a  good  road  through  the  centre  of  a 
town  or  county,  the  value  of  every  estate  in  that  town  or 
county  is  augmented.  Yet  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  all  the  citizens  in  a  town,  county,  or  State, 
should  derive  equal  advantages  from  the  principal  roads. 
To  resist  the  construction  oi  roads  because  the  facilities 
aflbrded  by  them  would  be  unequal,  would  be  entirely 
preposterous.  Would  the  author  of  th^  note  insist  that 
appropriations  ought  not  to  be  made  except  for  purposes 
of  revenue?  This  doctrine  would  abolish,  not  only  our 
roads  and  canals,  whether  constnictcd  by  towns  or  States, 
hut  the  whole  system  of  public  schools  knd  colleges 
wherever  tliey  exist.  They  yield  no  revenue  into  the  trea- 
sury; but  they  yield  that  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
to conununities — intellieence,  the  blessings  of  crvilization, 
tlie  thou«ind  varied  delights  of  social  intercourse.     If  the 


value  of  the  rightsand  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  a 
republic  consists  in  every  citizen's  keeping  his  dollars  and 
cents  in  his  own  pocket,  whilst  those  around  him  are  illite- 
rate, idle,  and  denied  the  facilities  for  convenient  inter- 
course, a  republic  ha.s  no  cliarms  for  my  mind.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  people  under  its  influence  must  sink  into  a  state 
of  imbecility  and  degi-adation.  In  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, good  roads  cannot  for  a  long  time  be  obtained,  unless 
the  General  Government  constructs  them,  or  tliey  are  con- 
structed by  what  are  called  private  corporations,  with 
power  to  tax  every  passenger.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  consider  well  the  probable  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  placing  tlie  great  roads  of 
this  country  under  the  control  of  s\icli  corporations.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  might  be  pointed  to  a  bridge 
corporation,  that,  on  the  ground  of  its  pretended  vested 
rights,  to  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the  public,  hnvc 
wrung  from  a  great  and  enterprising  community  a  vast 
amount  of  tlieir  hard  earnings.  This  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public  authori- 
ty to  make  provision  at  the  public  expense  for  facilities  de- 
manded for  tlie  convenience  of  that  community.  There 
is  no  portion  of  a  community  exposed  to  suffer  more  than 
the  agricultural,  by  the  want  of  facilities  to  ti*ansport  their 
produce  to  market.  Why  is  corn  wortli  only  froih  twelve 
and  a  half  to  twenty-five  cents  per  busliel  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  and  at  tiie  same  moment  worth  from  fifty  to 
seventy -five  cents  per  bushel  in  Boston?  The  want  of  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  accounts  for  this  difl'erence  of 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  This  is  an  il- 
lustration whicli,  with  many  others,  puts  to  a  severe  test 
the  notions  of  political  economy  advanced  by  the  very  able 
and  eloquent  member  from  Virginia  in  lus  speech  ag^aiusl 
the  proposed  national  road. 

Mr.  CROCKETT,  of  Tennessee,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment^: providing  that  the  road  should  run  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  a  direct  route,  to  Memphis,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  in  the  western  district  of  Tennessee. 

iji  support  of  his  amendment,  Mr.  CliOCKE'l'T  said,  he 
was  truly  sorry,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  trouble 
the  committee  with  any  remarks  upon  the  subject,  espe- 
cially as  a  consuderable  portion  of^  time  bad  already  been 
consumed  by  the  Representatives  fi*om  his  State,  no  less 
than  four  gentlemen  from  Tennessee  liaving  addi-cssed  the 
committee,  [Messrs.  Blair,  Isacrs,  Polk, and  Sta:(dif£r] 
all  of  whom  [said  Mr.  C.]  arc  much  better  qualified  to 
give  light  on  this  subject  than  myself. 

When  [he  continued]  I  consider  the  few  opportunities 
which  I  liave  had  to  obtain  information  on  this  invportani 
topic,  I  slirink  at  tlic  idea  of  addressing  .so  intelligent  a 
body  as  this,  upon  nmtters  relating  to  it.  My  lips  would 
be  sealed  in  silence,  were  1  not  fully  convinced  that  there 
has  been,  in  sopie  instances,  a  partial  and  improper  legis- 
lation reported  to  during  the  present  session.  1  was  elected 
from  the  western  district  oi  Tennessee,  after  declaring 
myself  a  friend  to  this  measure;  and  I  came  here  quite  hot 
for  tlie  road — yes,  the  fever  was  upon  me;  but  I  confess  I 
am  getting  quite  cool  on  tlie  subject  of  expending  money 
for  the  gratification  of  eertain  gentlemen  who  liappcii  to 
have  different  views  from  those  1  entertain.  Let  us  in- 
quire where  tliis  money  comes  from.  It  will  be  found 
that  even  our  poor  citizens  have  to  contribute  towards  the 
supply.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  1  first  found  my  way  to 
this  House;  I  pledged  myself  to  the  good  people  who  sent 
me  here,  tliat  I  would  oppose  certain  tariff  measures,  and 
strive  to  remove  the  duties  upon  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  articles,  which  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  are, 
from  necessity  compelled  to  consume.  The  duties  on 
tiicse  articles  are  feh  to  be  oppressive  by  my  fellow-citi- 
zens; and,  as  long  9b  I  can  raise  my  voice,  I  will  oppose 
the  odious  system  wliich  sanctions  thenv 

Those  who  sustain  the  Government,  and  fumisli  the 
means,  have,  by  the   illiberality  of  their  servants,  been 
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kept  in  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  some  of  their  suf- 
ferings. These  servants,  after  the  people  entrust  them 
with  their  confidence,  too  oflen  forget  the  interest  of  their 
employers,  and  are  led  away  by  some  designing  gentlemen, 
who,  to  g^tify  some  wild  notion,  are  almost  willing  to  en- 
slave the  poorer  class  at  least.  I  am' one  of  those  who  arc 
called  self-taught  men;  by  the  kindnen  of  my  neighbors, 
and  some  exertion  of  my  own,  I  have  been  raised  from 
obscurity  without  an  education.  I  am  therefore  compelled 
to  addixess  the  committee  in  the  language  of  a  farmer, 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  understood.  I  do  not  mean  to  op- 
pose intemad  improvements — my  votes  on  that  subject  will 
show  that  I  am  an  internal  impr<»vement  roan,  though  I 
cannot  go,  as  the  Kentuckiaa  says,  **the  whole  hog." 
I  will  only  go  as  &r  as  the  situation  of  the  country  wUl 
admit,  so  far  as  not  to  oppress.  I  will  not  say  that  J  will 
vote  against  the  bill  under  all  circumstances,  yet,  at  this 
moment^  I  consider  it  a  wild  notion  (o  carry  the-  road  U> 
the  extent  contemplated,  from  Buffalo  to  this  city,  and 
from  this  to  New  Orleans.  Adopt  jny  amendment,  and  you 
will  shorten  the  distance  five  hundred  miles^  which  will  save, 
in  the  outset,  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  country.,  la  not  this  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the^ committee?  Besides,  it  would,  in  a  mea- 
sure, be  useless  to  opeti  the  road  as  contemplated  by  the 
bill.  I  recollect  there  was  a  road  opened  by  the  army, 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  Muscle  shoals,  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  thence  to  New 
Orleans,  and  now  it  is  grown  up,  except  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles,  so  that  it  is  impassable;  thb  is 
accordingj"  to  information  I  have  received  from  gentlemen 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  road. 

From  East  Tennessee  to  New  Orleans  it  must  be  .up- 
wards of  eight  hundred  miles;  from  that  place  to'  Hem- 
phis,  1  mean  from  where  the  road  would  pass,  between 
t«'o  and  three  hundred.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
local  atuation  of  Kast  Tennessee,  and  do  not  doubt  that  it 
would  be  of  great  use  to  make  a  good  road  from  Memphis 
to  this  city.  The  contemplated  road  is  to  commence  at 
Buffalo,  come  to  this  city,  and  gt)  thence  to  New  Orleans. 
But  suppose  we  should  sav  it  were  best  to  begin  at 
Memphis,  and  come  to  this  placed  Will  this  be  opposed.^ 
Will  the  rule  not  work  both  ways.^  If  not,  it  is  a  bad  con- 
cern. 1  am  astonished  that  certain  of  our  eastern  friends 
have  become  so  kind  to  us.  They  are  quite  willing  to  aid 
in  distributing  a  portipn  of  the  national  funds  among  us  of 
the  West.  This  was  not  so  once.  And,  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, th^  present  kindness  is  merely  a  bait  to  cover  Uie 
book  which  is  intended  to  haul  in  the  western  and  south- 
em  people;  and  wheit  we  are  hooked  over  tlie  barb,  we 
will  have  to  yield*  Their  policy  reminds  me  of  a  cdk>tain 
man  in  the^tate  of  Ohio,  who,  having  caught  a  racoon, 
placed  it  in  a  bag,  and,  as  he  was  on  iu»  way  home,  he  met 
a  nei^bor,  who  was  anxious  to  know  what  he  had  in  his 
bag.  He  was  told  to  put  his  hand  in  and  feel,  and  in  doing 
sohe  was  bit  through  the  fingersf  he  then  asked  what  it 
was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  only  a  bite.  I  fear  that  our 
good  eastern  friends  have  a  hook  and  a  bite  fqp  us;^  and»  if 
we  are  once  fiistened,  it  will  close  the  concern.  We  may 
then  despair  ofpayingth^iiational debt;  we  may  bid  farewell 
to  all  other  internal  improvements;  and,  finally,  we  may 
bid  farewell  to  all  liopes  of  ever  reducing  duties  on  any 
thing".  This  is  honestly  my  opinion;  and  again  I  say,  I 
cannot  consent  to  '*  go  the  whole  hog."  But  I.  will  go  sut 
far  as  Memphis,  There  let  this  great  road  strike  the  Mis- 
slsappi,  where  the  steamboats  are  passing  every  hour  in 
the  day  and  night;  where  you  can  board  a  steamboat,  and, 
in  seven  or  eight  days,  ^o  to  New  Orleans  and  back; 
where  there  is  no  obstruction  at  any  time  of  the  year.  1 
would  tbank  any  roan  to  show  this  committee  the  use 
of  a  road  which  will  run  parallel  with  tlie  Jtfississippi  for 
five  or  six  hundred  miles.  Will  any  man  say  that  the  road 
wwld  be  preferred  to  the  river  either  for  tran^ortauon 


or  travelling^  No,  sir.  'fhen,  is  not  your  project  useless, 
and  will  it  not  prove  an  improper  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  to  attempt  to  carry  the  road  beyond  Memphis? 
New  Orleans  has  local  advantage  which  nothing  can  take 
from  her;  it.cannot  injure  her  to  have  the  road  terminate 
at  Memphis;  and  if  the  road  should  so  terminate,  it  would 
be  on  the  direct  route  from  this  city  to  the  province  of 
I'exas,  whicli  I  hope  will  one  day  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

These  considerations,  I  think,  are  entitled  to  the  notice 
of  \he  committee.  If  we  must  burden  the  people  by  a 
great  expenditure,  let  us  endeavor  to  do  it  with  a  view  to 
the  gfeneral  good  of  the  qpuntry.  As  to  the  defence  of 
the  country,  every  man  must  know  that  the  valley  of 
the- Mississippi  can  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  meet  any  enemy  who  may  have  the  audacity  or  vani- 
ty to  attack  our  western  frontiers  or  New  Orleans-^ 
that  noted  battle  ground,  where,  a  few  years  since, 
we  jnade  the  most  powerful  enemy  on  earth  tremble; 
where  the  proud  troops  of  England,  headed  by  their 
haughty  Lord  Packenhan),  so  soon  became  tired  of  our 
present  Chief  Magistrate  and  his  brave  little  band.  We 
are  at  present  much  stronger  than  during  the  last  war;  and 
if  we  desire  to  transport  an  army  to  New  Orleans,  or  any 
thing  else,  nature  has  furnished  us  with  the  best  road  in 
the  world,  the  importance  of  whidi  we  have  once  expe- 
rienced. Should  it  ever  happen  that  your  brave  soldiers, 
who  fought  so  gallantly  at  Bladensburg,  should  be  called 
on  to  render  us  assistance;  I  should  be  in  &vor  of  their 
taking  a  water  passage  at  Memphis;  a  ride  on  the  water, 
and  a  pleasant  nap  or  two,  might  recruit  their  strength, 
and  sustain  their  natural  bravery.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
those  heroes  will  ever  be  called  on  to  protect  us$  if  there 
is  a  call,  it  wilKbe  on  the  other  side;  and  it  is  now  to  be 
regretted  that  you  had  not  been  aided  here  by  a  few  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  boy|^  in  your  brave  exertions  to  pre- 
vent the  disgraceful  burning  of  the  capitol. 

In  the!  district  which  I  represent,  there  are  eighteen 
counties^  in  the  whole  of  which  there  is  not  a  spot  of 
i^round  twenty-five  miles  from  a  navigable  stream;  and, 
for  my  part,  I- would  much  rather  see  the  public  money 
expended  in  clearing  out  those  rivers,  than  in  opening 
roads.  By  the  bill,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile  is  to 
be  expended.  "  This,  1  fear,  would  be  but  an  entering 
wedge.  But  we  will  suppose  the  road  to  be  fifleen  hun- 
dred miles  in  leng^;  at  this  rate  it  would  cost  two  miUion 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  But  I  believe  the 
distance  to  be  farther  than  gentlemen  have  calculated,  and 
the  expense  will  be  greater. 

There  is  another  objection  to  carrying  the  road  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  the  bill.  I  think  many  gentlemen 
have  a  very  erroneous  idea  about  the  nature  of  the  coim- 
try  through  which  they  mean  to  make  the  road;  they,  per- 
haps, do  not  know  that  a  considerable  portion,  of  it  will  • 
pass  through  a  low,  flat,  and  marshy  country,  entirely  dea* 
titute  of  rock,  gravel,  or  stone.  These  low  grounds  are, 
in  many  instances,  a  perfect  swampi  and  I  cannot  be  con- 
vinced, by  any  gentleman,  that  a  mud  road  can  be  of  any 
use  after  it  is  made.  Gentlemen  are  much  mistaken  if 
they  tliink  the  country  bordering  on  the  Missisttppi  to  be 
like  this.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  you  were  to  have  the  road 
thrown  up  as  contemplated  by  the  bill,  it  would  be  im- 
passable the  whole  of  tlie  winter  season;  neither  wagons 
nor  horses  could  travel  on  it  durhdg  the  time  when  it  would 
be  most  wanted.  If  an  attack  is  made  on  New  Orleans,  it 
will  be  in  the  winter,,  because  troops,  on  account  of  liabili- 
ty to  sickness,  will  not  be  taken  there  during  the  summer; 
and  in  the  winter  your  road  would  be  of  no  use.  The  Mis- 
sissippi gnves  to  New  Orleans  the  advantage  over  any  other 
point  on  the  continent,  so  far  as  regards  ths  fikciUty  with 
which  she  can  be  furnished  with  a  force  and  the  materials 
of  war.  At  a  few  days'  notice,  a  sufficient  force  can  be 
collected  at  that  place,  to  contend  with  any  foe;  but  I  do 
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not  expect  that  we  shall  ever  again  be  called  on  to  defend 
that  point 

I  am  reminded  that  I  have,  in  several  of  my  speeches  lu 
my  constituents,  ^ven  it  as  my  opinion  that  General  Jack- 
son would  dimini^  the  national  debt  faster  than  any  Pre- 
sident who  has  preceded  him.  I  would  be  pleased  to  see 
him  effect  what  I  have  anticipated^  and  1  think  it  would 
be  equally  pleasing  to  the  country  at  large.  We  boast  of 
oiu*  freedom;  let  us  abo  place  ourselves  in  a  state  ih  which 
we  can  boast  of  our  unembarrassed  ntuation.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  willing  to  give  the  present  adminiatra-. 
tion  a  fair  opportunity  to  pay  all  the  public  debts,  if  pos- 
dble,  during  its  existence.  I  wish  not  to  embarrass  it  by 
creating  larg^  public  expenditures — ^let  it  have  a  chance 
to  do  its  best.  I  heard  a  few  days  since  on  this  floor,  that 
we  w«re  about  to  bankrupt  the  nation  by  bestowing  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  funds  upon  the  remaining  few  of  that 
glorious  band  of  revolutionary  wortliies,  whose  blood  and 
toil  have  purchased  for  us  our  boasted  liberties;  who  have 
been  knocking  at  the  door  of  Congress  so  long,  that  but 
a  meagre  srroiip  remain — the  rest  having  tottered  to  their 

f  raves.  If  we  wait  a  little  longer,  the  few  \th  will  abo 
e  out  of  the  reach  of  our  ftlow  charity.  Yet  gentlemen 
will  talk  of  bankrupting  the  nation,  when  these  aged  he- 
roes, who  gained  our  independence,  extend  their  hands; 
and  stiU  find  excuses  fcft*  laorg^  expenditures^  the  expedien- 
cy of  which  is  doubtfuL  My  vote  will  always  be  given  for 
the  aid  of  our  revolutionary  heroes,  in  prererence  to  your 
Buffalo  road,  or  any  other  road. 

To  be  honest,  I  must  lay  this  matter  before  the  people 
in  a  plain  manner.  I  must  say  that  there  is  but  one  reason 
by  which  I  could  justify  myself  for  voting  for  the  bill.  U 
is  this:  I  discover  a  determination  to  squander  the  public 
funds  in  some  way;  and,  therefore,  I  should  strive  to 
<*come  in  for  snacks."  There  is  a  bill  on  your  table 
which  will  take  from  your  treasury  about  nx  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  erecting  light4iouses»  and  making  sur- 
veys along  the  seaboard.  Some  money,  certainly,  ought 
to  be  distributed  to  the  West;  and,  to  efi'ect  this,  I  must 
vote  for  the  road  bill.  I  have  seen  three  attempts  made, 
during  this  session,  to  reduce  duties,  and  all  to  no  effect. 
If,  then,  higfh  duties  are  to  be  kept  up,  should  I  not  try  to 
extend  a  portion  of  their  avails  to  the  people  of  the  West, 
who  have  to  pay  their  propcHtion?  I  would  much  rather, 
however,  let  the  people  keep  the  money  in  their  own 
pockets,  than  to  have  it  expeiuied  in  paying  high  salaries 
to  the  men  who  gather  the  money  into  the  treasury,  and 
in  paying  ourselves  hig^  wages  for  squandering  it  ta  the 
four  winds.  These  are  evils  which  should  be  remedied;  a 
host  of  those  who  subsist  on  treasury  pap  riiould  be  dis- 
missed, or  their  wages  lessened;  and  much  of  the  money 
which  is  now  required  for  our  various  appropriations, 
should  be  \eSt  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  This  dodtrine 
will  suit  our  western  and  southern  people,  but  it  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  tome  eastern  gentiemen,  who  are  so 
anxious  to  encouraire  manufactures  of  all  kinds  at  any 
sacrifice.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  eastern  brethren 
wish  to  place  us  of  th<i  South  and  West  in  such  a  dilemma, 
that  we  shall  be  compeUed  to  keep  up  the  duties  to  their 
hi^est  extent.  They  well  know  that,  if  we  commence  this 
work,  W.y  nullions  of  dollars  will  be  asked  to  complete  it 
If  we  but  once  commence,  they  will  have  us  bound  ta  main- 
tain a  high  tariff  for  many  years^  and  I  woUld  not  be  sur^ 
prised  if- we  should  finally  be  obliged  to  resort  to  a  system 
of  direct  taxation.  This  will  be  a  tough  morsel  for  the 
people  in  my  part  of  the  country  to  swallow.  I  hope  never 
to  see  it  offered  to  them — but  I  confess  I  am  getting  some- 
what alarmed. 

I  came  here  as  much  authorised  to  vote  for  this  measure 
as  any  man  in  Congress.  I  had  expressed  my  willingness 
to  support  the  measure  to  all  my  constituents;  but  its  ex- 
pediency, at  this  time,  I  must  confess^  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely doubtfhl.     I  do  not  he»tate  at  all  on  account  of 


scruples  as  to  the  rightful  power  of  Congress— tumnp 
always  voted  for  internal  improvements^and  I  will  eren 
support  this  bill  if  you  will  adopt  my  amendment,  and  car* 
ry  tne  road  direct  to  Memphis.  By  this,  Memphis  would 
soon  become  an  important  point;  and  certunly  the  other 
route  can  be  of  no  essential  benefit  to  New  Orleans,  that  I 
can  discover. 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  candid  in  giving  my  views  on 
the  subject.  I  thought  it  right  to  give  a  fidr  statement  of 
facts.  Gentlemen  may  now  thihk  that  I  sun  pledged  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  but  I  wish  not  to  be  misondentood. 
I  repeat,  that  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  with  my  amendment 
And  if  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  &ct,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee  have  directed  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  here,  to  i»k  the  Government  to  subscribe 
half  a  million  of  dollars  to  make  a  turnpike  road  from  the 
Vir^nia  line  to  Memphis,  and  that  the  road  contemplated 
in  the  bill,  if  carried  to  Memphis,  will  supersede  the  one 
which  the  Tennessee  Legislature  has  in  view,  I  think  you 
will  see  the  importance  of  the  amendment,  which,  if  ad(^t- 
ed,  will  secure  my  support  of  the  bill;  but  no  considera- 
tion will  induce  me  to  vote  fot  the  southern  route. 

With  these  views  I  will  subnut  the  question  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  whom  I  return  my  thanks  for  their  polite  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  CHILTON  gave'his  reasons  against  the  measure, 
although  friendly  to  the  system  of  internal  improvement 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  COKE,  CAB- 
SON,  CRAKIT  of  Virginia,  SPEIGHT,  PETTIS,  and 
BARRINGER;  but,  before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
question. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  progreM. 
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PAT  OF  MEMBERS. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  fbllow- 
tng  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  McDUFFIE: 

*^IUnhedy  That  the  Committee  on  Retrenchment  be 
instructed  to  report  a  biU  providing  that  whenever  the 
first  session  of  Congress  shall  continue  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  the  pay  of  the  mem* 
hers  shall  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per  day  from  and 
after  the  termination  of  the  aaid  one  hundred  and  twen^ 
days;  and  that  whenever  the  second  sesaon  of  Congrw 
shall  continue  ibr  a  longer  period  than  ninety  days,  the 
pay  of  the  members  shaU  be  reduced  to  two  dollars  per 
day  from  and  after  the  termination  of  the  said  ninety  days." 

The  auestion  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  EVERETT 
to  amend,  by  striking  out  the  whole  resolution  after  the 
word  Resolved,  and  in^rting^tiie  following  words: 

**Tluit  provision  ouglit  to  be  made,  by  law,  that  the 
first  sesrion  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to  the  lith  dar 
of  April;  and  that  the  second  sesnon  of  Congress  shall 
commence  on  tiie  first  Monday  of  November,  except  when 
otherwise  provided  burlaw.'* 

Mr.  SMYTH,  of  Vugtnia,  spoke  at  some  length,  in  op- 
position to  the  res6hition.  He  said  the  object  of  the  gen* 
tieman  from  South  Carolinliy  who  had  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, seemed  to  him  to  be  the  application  of  a  forieilure 
of  the  wf  of  members  for  the  purpose  of  curtailinr  the 
length  of  the  session  of  Congress.  It  also  contemplated 
an  mdirect  reduction  of  the  per  diem  allowance  of  mem- 
bers. He  confidently  believed  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy 
of  thatgentieman  (Mr.  McDvrvis}  to  seek  popularity  by 
his  proposition  {  but  he  believed  him  mistaken  in  rebtion 
to  the  effect  which  would  result  from  its  adoption.  He 
believed  its  effect  would  be  to  leave  the  buaness  of  legis- 
lation, or  throw  it  hito  the  hands  of  less  competent  incum- 
bents. It  went  upon  the  hypot*  ess  that  one  hundred 
days  were  sufficient  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  bns- 
ness.  To  this  he  could  not  a^et  its  admission  would  be  to 
pkss  condemnation  upon  their  predecessors.    The  bstfirt 
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temm  of  CongreM  had  averaf^ed  one  hundred  and  nzty 
KTen  d»yt{  and  all  expeiieiice  proved  that  one  hundred  and 
KTcnty  days,  per  aesuon,  were  neceaaary.  It  abould  be 
eon^dered  that  the  busineaa  of  Congreas  waa  continually 
fflcreasiogi  on  account  of  the  grej^t  niitional  queationa 
an&ng  before  them — ^the  pennon  aystem,  the  internal  im- 
pioremeDt  (QTStem,  6cc. 

Mr.  S.  nio,  he  did  not  helieve  it  was  the  wiah  of  the 
people  that  their  repreaentaliyea  ahpuld  legiaUte  for  them 
without  pay  nfter  they  h&ve  been  in  aeaaion  one  hundred 
ud  twenty  daya,  ahould  they  find  it  neceaaary  to  remain 
knger.  Me  abo  contended  that,  ahould  thia  pn^XMitipn 
be  idq>tedy  the  membera  in  ordinary  circumatanCea,  who 
represented  the  true  intereata  of  the  people,  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  justice  to  their  own  interest,  to  go  home  as  soon 
u  their  pay  was  reduced i  and  there  would  conaeauently 
be  none  but  the  aristocracy  left  to  do  the  business  of  legis- 
lation. He  held  it  bjid  policy  to  render  the  representatives 
of  the  people  at  all  depetidant  by  ft  curtailment  of  their 
paiy.  It  drove  them  to  seek  relief  m  Executive  patronage*, 
u)d  he  could  refer  to  hundreds  who  had  gone  into  post 
offices,  Indian  agencies,  ficcvand  he  deemed  this  an  evi- 
dence that  they  wete  insufficiently  provided  for.  Mr.  8. 
aid,  if  the  pay  of  other  officers  of  Government  were  re- 
duced in  the  same  ratio,  he  would  consent  to  reduce  the 
pay  of  members  to  six  doUara  a  day;  but  not  otherwiae. 

Mr.  S.  then  went  into  an  examination  of  the  buuneas 
vhich  has  been  done  this  seanon,  in  comparison  with  that 
transacted  during  former  sessions.  He  concluded  by  re- 
marking that  he  believed  the  only  remedy  for  the  evd  com- 
plained of,  waa  to  be  found  in  short  speeches  and  long 
days'  sessions;  and  he  moved  an  amendment  to  tlic  amend* 
nteDt,  providing  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the  aession, 
amotion  to -adjourn  ahould  not  be  in  order  until  half  paat 
four  o'clock. 

This  proposition,  involving  an  amendment  of  the  rulea 
of  the  House,  and  consequently  requiring  to  belaid  one  day 
on  the  table,  was  decided  by  the  Speaker  not  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  said,  he  had  hoped  that,  when  this 
Ribject  was  first  brought  forward  by  tjie  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDurvis]  it  would  have  met  with 
little  or  no  objection.  He  thought  the  evil  complained  of 
va5  one  obviously  plain  to  the  view  of  any  person;  and, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  if  gentleman  in  this  House  were 
<^posedto8hut  them  up,  and  refuse  to  apply  the  remedy, 
the  people  of  the  country  would  not  long  aubmit  to  tlie 
impo&tions  thi^t  were  practised  on  them.  Mr.  8.  sud,  he 
had  scarcely  hefutl  a  single  gentleman  open  his.  mouth  in 
this  debate,  who  had  not  conceded  the  point  that  much 
time  was  unnecessarily  consumed  here  in  legislation.  Yet, 
vhen  a  remedy  is  proposed,  there  is  such  an  apparent 
sensitiveness  manifested,  as  almost  to  prei:lu4e  the  poasibi- 
%  of  even  acting  on  the  aubject,  muph  more  of  enecting 
sny  thing  bke  a  remedy.  Sir,  tlie  further  this  debate  has 
progressed,  the  more  I  have  been  convincec)  there  is  not 
the  least  shadow  of  hope  pf  effecting  any  thing  like  re- 
trenchment in  this  House .  We  hear  it  resounded  from  all 
^cs,  that  the  effect  of  thia  resolution  will  be  to  caat  an 
imputation  on  our  own  conduct  That  it  ia  impliedly  say- 
in^i  we  do  not  render  an  equivalent  for  the  time  we  con- 
sume here  in  legislation.  Sir,  I  care  not  what  the  impu- 
tation might  be,  I  am  convinced  aomething  ought  to  be 
<^ne  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  ^vil  which,  in  its  tendency, 
^eatens  evils  or  no. ordinary  magnitude. 

Re  would  repeat  again,  mat  he  cared  not  what  might 
^  the  effect  it  might  have  on  public  opinion;  he  asserted 
Quich  unnecessary  time  waa  consumed  here.  Our  sessions 
ue  too  long;  and,  air,  without  intending  to  cast  imputation 
^the  character  of  any  gentleman,  my  own  opinion  ia,  if 
our  wages  were  curtsied,  it  would  shorten  tlie  sessions. 
Sir,  do  you  confine  Congress  within  its  legitinwte  aphere, 
^  three  months  in  each  year  ia  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  lejisUtion  of  this  country.     Pass  a  law  commensurate 


with  this  resolution,  let  it  become  the  law  of  the  land  that 
the  first  aession  of  each  Congreaa  aludl  be  limited  to  four 
months,  and  beyond  which  the  pay  of  membera  shall  not 
exceed  two  doUara  per  day ;  and,  sh-,  my  impression  is,  there 
would  not  be  many  days  consumed  after  tiie  four  months 
expired.  Conaiderahle  pains  [said  Mr.  S.]  has  been  taken 
by  the  gentlemen  opposed  to  this  resolution,  to  ahow 
that  the  preaent  aesnon  will  not  exceed  those  heretofore, 
on  account  of  time  and  expense.     We  have  been  told  that 
eveiy  longaes^on  haa  lasted  ^ve  montha;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  thia  must  do  so  too.     This,  sir,  is  the  very««a< 
son  why  I  am  for  the  new  order  of  things.     Sir,  <*  old 
things  are  to  be  done  away,  and  all  things  are  to  become 
new."  Theae  are  tlie  hallowed  days  of  ** retrenchment  and 
reform;"  and,  for  the  very  reasons  which  gentlemen  oppose 
the  resolution,  he  would  support  it.     Tne  people  expect 
at  our  hands  a  correction  of  all  those  abyses  which  have 
crept  into  the  Government;  and  he  oould  assure  the  House, 
that  there  was  none  which  they  were  more  disposed  to 
work  at,  than  the  one  now  complained  of.     Sir,  if  this 
abus^  of  trust — ^this  profligate  waate  of  public  money,  haa 
existed  coeval  with  the  formation  of  th'is  Government,  it 
is  hig^  time  tJie  evil  was  arrested;  *<now  is  the  accepted 
time,  and  day  of  salvation."-  It  is  high  time,  indeed,  that 
the  laborer  should  be  made  to  render  an  equivalent  for  his 
hire.     He  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  preceded  him,  but  he  ¥H)uld  8ay»  if  he  were 
to  judge  of  the  past  by  the  present,  abuses  had  existed.  We 
sir,  commenced  our  session  on  the  7th  day  of  December; 
almost  four  months  have  elapsed,  and  what  have  we  done^ 
If  there  ia  a  bill  which  has  been  passed  of  a  public  nature, 
isave  a  few  appropriations!,  they  have  escaped  my  me- 
mory.    And,  air,  how  many  private  ones  have  we  passed.^ 
Some  forty  or  fifty;  and  here,  sir,  is  our  indefatigable  ex- 
ertion which  gentlemen  boast  of.     Sir,  I  will  state  one 
fact  which,  in  my  opinion,  carries  condemnation  with  it. 
During  the  first  month,  and  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, we  met  at  twelve,  and  adjourned  between  two  and 
three  o'clock,  and,  every  week,  adjourn  over  frtfm  Thurs- 
day till  Monday.     Two  months,  sir,  of  the  first  of  this 
session  were  spent  without  doing  any  thing  but  undergoing 
the  mere  formalities  of  meeting  an<l  adjourning.  -  These 
are  some  of  the  evils  which  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  proposes  to  remedy.     And  yet  we  are  gravely 
told  by  gentlemen,  tliat  to  pass  this  resolution  would 
imply  censure  on  our  own  conduct.     Sir,  for  one,  I  am 
willing  to  risk  it.     If  public  servants  fail  to  do  their  mas- 
ter's will,  they  deserve  punishment.     He  wondered  tliat 
gentlemen,  in  the  scope  of  their  extraordinary  imagina- 
tions, had  not  thought  of  another  censitfe,  the  fatal  and 
pernicious  consequences  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  one  before  mentioned.     It  is 
this,  there  is  an  old  adage,  which  aaid,  '*  touch  a  galled 
horse,  and  he  w'dl  flinch."    Now,  sir,  [said  he]  what  will 
be  the  imaginations  of  our  constituents,  when  they  come 
to  heartliat  there  is  so  much  sensitiveness  exercised  about 
reducing  the  pay  of  members?    Why,  sir,  they  will  sup- 
pose, that,  inaeed,  with  us,  tlie  pubhc  good  is  a  matter  but 
of  secondary  consideration;  and  the  opinion  will  at  least 
be  as  national  to  auppose  that  we  came  nere  for  pecuniary 
conaiderations,  aa  that  the  adoption  of  thia  resolution  im- 
plies a  censur^  on  our  conduct.     Sir,  it  is  true  as  gospel, 
that  none  under  heaven  are  so  apt  to  feel  the  lash  -of  cen- 
sure as  those  who  are  guilty.     Sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
impute  dishonorable  motivea  toany  member  of  this  House, 
I  am  only  speaking  of  the  effect  the  course  of  gentie- 
men  will  have  on  public  opinion.     Sir,  I  am  truly  sorry 
that  gentlemen  have  thought  proper  to  oppose  this  resolu* 
tion  witii  such  violence.     The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
have  been  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Sx rrn.  ]   It  is  said  tiiat  he  recommended  lone  sessions  and 
short  speeches.     Mr.  S.  said  he  thought  tne  gentleman 
from  Virginia  waa  amongst  the  laat  who  should  compbin 
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of  long  speeches.  When  the  Register  of  Debates  for  this 
session  'shall  be  published,  the  gentleman  will  not  be  be* 
hind  in  size  or  number.  The  fact  was,  this  session,  it  had 
been  long  speeches  and  short  session,  and  so  it  would  con- 
tinue to  be  unless  something  was  done  to  check  the  erii; 
for  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  former  conduct  evinced  in 
the  debates,  this  is  to  be  a  speaking  session.  On  account 
of  some  strange  fatality  or  other,  we  are  doomed  to  do 
nothing  this  session.  Sir,  my  honest  opinion  iA,  tliat  un- 
less some  such  measure  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  reso- 
lution or  amendment  is  adopted,  we  shall  always  labor 
under  the  difficulty  we  do  now.  Gentlemen  had  railed 
out  against  the  original  resolution,  because  it  would  de- 
prive them  of  a  month  to  stay  here.  Why,  sir,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Evsarrr]  should  be  adopted,  in  the  two  years  we  should 
stay  as  long  as  we  do  now.  The  amendment  proposes  to 
limit  the  long  session  to  four  months,  and  that  the  short 
session  shall  commence  the  1st  of  November;  thus  allow- 
ing, in  the  two  years,  eight  months  for  legislation — one- 
thiixi  of  our  time;  andl  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  tlmt 
that  is  two  months  more  than  we  should,  in  justice  to  the 
country,  appropriate.  Sir,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  three 
months  is  long  enough  for  each  session,  and  will  aiford 
ample  time  for  the  legislation  of  thift  country.  Considera- 
ble had  been  said  during  this  debate  about  the  compensa- 
tion of  members.  Sir,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now 
that  I  was  when  this  subject  was  before  the  Uouse  in  tlie 
fore  part  of  the  session.  Six  dollars  per  day  is  enougii 
for  any  man  to  receive  for  his  services.  But  he  had  not 
understood  tliat  this  was  the  object  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  but  to  shorten  the  session;  and,  if  we  staid 
longer  tluin  the  time  presented  in  the  resolution,  to  re- 
duce it  to  two  dollars  per  day.  Now,  sir,  suppose  the 
long  session  to  last  six  months;  why,  by  the  alteration  pro- 
posed, each  member  would  receive  six  dollars  per  day  on 
an  average,  whicli,  in  his  opinion,  .would  be  sufiicient  to 
compensate  any  man  for  his  services.  He  continued,  he 
was  sorry  to  hear  one  objection  which  was  raised ^o  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  It  was  this,  that  its  efiect 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  great  plans  of  internal  im- 
provement and  tlie  protection  of  home  industry.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  answer  that  by  saying,  that  recent  de- 
monstrations of  sentiment  in  this.  House  had  evinced  tliat 
whatever  was  lefl  undone,  the  tariff  and  appropriations 
would  be  attended  to — any  proposition  which  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury  will  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  undei'stood  the  object  of 
the  resolution  to  be  the  correction  of  a  moral  evil,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  was  evident.  He  thought  it  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  House  to  contend  that  it  could  not  trans- 
act all  tlie  essential  business  which  came  before  it  in  four 
months.  The  number  of  bills  which  were  passed  at  the 
long  sessions,  he  beheved,  did  not  exceed  those  passed  at 
the  short  sessions.  He  referred  to  the  haste  with  which 
bills  were  urg^d  througli  on  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days 
of  the  session.  Of  this  system  of  legislation  he  contended 
there  was  no  necessity,  as  bills  could  as  well  be  passed 
expeditiously  in  the  middle  of  the  session  as  at  its  close. 
He  warned  new  members  that  they  would  witness,  the 
same  scene  that  old  ones  had  become  accustomed  to.  He 
believed  that  the  first  month  of  the  session,  on  account  of 
the  holidays,  was  rendered  nearly  or  quite  useless;  and  if 
the  session  was  to  be  shortened,  it  should  be  by  meeting 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  instead  of  the  lii^  Mon- 
day in  December.  The  rules  of  the  House  did  not  pro- 
perly regulate  its  procec(Ungs.  They  continued  to  make 
tlie  bills  the  oMer  of  the  day  for  to-morrow,  while  .that 
to-morrow  never  came.  The  resolution  which  they  were 
now  discussing,  for  instance,'  still  occupied  the  hour  de- 
voted to  resolutions,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  business. 
The  judiciary  bill  had  been  tlirown  aside  for  so'  long  a 
period,  that  he  really  had  forgotten  what  question  was  in 


order  on  its  discussion.  Tlus,  too^  [said  Mr.  S.]  is  the 
day  on  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bbli] 
was  to  have  introduced  his  bill  upon  the  subject  of  our 
Indian  relations.  Mr.  S.  concluded  by  expresnng  his 
conviction  that,  if  gentlemen  would  come  to  the  resolution 
to  cut  short  these  interminable  debates,  lop  ofT  the  first 
month  of  the  session,  assemble  on  the  fint  Monday  in 
January,  and  look  forward  to  the  first  of  May  as  the  de- 
arable  period  to  return  to  their  domestic  affairs,  the  pub- 
lic business  would  be  more  faithfully  performed,  and  the 
deprecated  evil  corrected. 

Mr.  CAMBRBLENG  said,  he  agreed  with  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Stoiirs]  that  the  proper  mode  of  shortening  the  ses- 
sion was  to  take  from  the  first  part  of  it ;  but  he  could  not 
join  in  the  charge  which  had  so  frequently  been  made 
against  this  House,  particularly  of  a  want  of  energy  and 
industry.  He  woidd  defy  any  member,  no  matter  how 
long  he  might  have  held  a  seat  on  that  floor,  to  point  to 
any  former  session  when  twenty  and  thirty  bills  bad  been 
passed  in  a  day  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  as  was  the  case 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  It  seemed  to  be  the  parti- 
cular desire  of  some  members  most  unjustifiably  to  find 
fault  with  this  Congfress  in  distinction  of  all  other*.  "While 
he  was  up,  he  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Everett]  to  modify  his  amendment  so  as  to  fix 
the  termination  of  the  first  session,  hereafter,  at  the  15th 
of  April;  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  EVERETT  accepted  the  modification. 

The  previous  question  was  then  demanded,  and  the 
House  ordered  the  main  question  to  be  put. 
.  The  main  qiiestion,  being  on  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as  followsT 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Alston,  Angel,  Bailey,  P.  P.  Barbour, 
Barnwell,  Baylor,  James  Blair,  Jol)n  Blair,  Boon,  Brown, 
Cahoon,  Campbell,  Chilton,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Conner, 
Crawford,  Daniel,  Desha,  Doddridgtr,  Drayton,  Dudley, 
Dwight,  Karll,  Ellsworth,  Foster,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Hall, 
Halsey,  Hammons,  Harvey,  Haynes,  Hubbard,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  P.  King,  Lamar,  Lewis,  Loyall,  Lumpkin,  Lvon, 
Mngec,  Martin,  McCoy,  McDuffie,'  Mitchell,  Nuckolls, 
Powers,  Richardson,  Roane,  Shepard,  Speight,  Standifer, 
Thompson,  of  Georgia,  Tracv,  Trezvant,  Tucker,  Vcr- 
planck,  Weeks,  White,  of  New  York,  Wickliffe.— 61. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Arnold,  Barber,  J.  S.  Bar- 
bour, Barringer,  Bates,  Beekman,  Bell,  Bockee,  Borst, 
Bouldin,  Brodhend,  Buchanan,  Burges,  Butman,  Cam- 
^jreleng,  Chamller,  Clark,  Coke,  Coleman,  Condict,  Coo- 
per, Coulter,  Cowles,  Craig,  of  Virginia,  Crane,  Crockett, 
Creighton,  Ci*ocheron,  Crowninshield,  Davenport,  I>avis, 
of  Ma.ssachusetts,  Debeny,  Denny,  De  Witt,  Dickinson, 
Duncan,  Evans,  of  Maine,  Everett,  of  Vermont,  Findlaj-, 
Finch,  Ford,  Forward,  Frj',  Gaither,  Goodenow,  Gorham, 
Green,  Grennel),  Hemphill,  Hinds,  liodges,  Ho\i*ard, 
Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ingersoll,  T.  Irwin,  W.  W. 
Irvin,  Isacks,  Johns,  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  Kendall, 
Kincaid,  King,  of  New  York,  Lea,  Lccompte,  Leiper, 
Lent,  Letcher,  Mftltar>',  Martindale,  Thomas  Maxwell, 
Lewis  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mclntire,  Mooell,  Muhlen- 
berg, Norton,  Overton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,  Polk, 
Potter,  Ramsey,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rencher,  Rose,  Russel, 
Scott,  Shepperd,  Shields,  Semmes,  Sill,  S.  A.  Smith, 
A.  Smyth,  Spencer,  of  New  York,  Sprigg,  Stanber^-, 
Stcrigere,  Stephens,  Storrs,  of  New  York,  Storrs,  of 
Connecticut,  Strong,  Sutherland,  Swift,  Taliaferro,  T*av* 
lor.  Test,  Thomson,  of  Ohio,  Vance,  Varnum,  Vinton, 
Washington,  Wayne,  Whittlesey,  White,  of  Louisiana, 
Wilson,  Yancey,  Young.^122. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEYS. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  certain  surveys^  &c. 
was  then  taken  up  for  a  third  reading. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  clause 
appropriating  money  for  surveys,  by  adding  a  pro^iao. 
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tluit  the  sum  ftppropmted  should  be  expended  on  works 

heretofore  directed,  or  which  may  be  directed,  by  either 

House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLAY  expressed  n  hope  that  the  Kmitation  would  not 

be  adopted,  and  ssked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tlie  question. 

At  the  Bumstion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  Mr.  CLAY  with- 

drew  hifi  calT  for  the  yeas  and  n&vs»  which  was  imme<ti- 

itely  renewed  by  Mr.  WICKLIFFE. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  expressed  his  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment would  not  be  adopted.  He  reminaed  the  House  that 
it  had  been  customary  to  pass  an  appropriation  of  this  kind 
annuailv;  and  he  desired  that  it  be  applied  on  the  usual 
principle — that  the  same  discretion  which  had  b6en  hither- 
to ghren  to  the  proper  department  in  the  disbursement  of 
this  money,  shouhl  still  be  given  to  them. .  He  argued 
against  the  proposed  change  as  inexpedient,  unjust,  and 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  repented  the  objections  he  had  ur^d 
against  this  limitation  at  the  last  session,  when  a  simikr 
proposition  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  lour  to  one.  If 
this  limitation  should  be  adopted,  every  member  will  have 
his  own  peculiar  project  carried  through,  or  no  proposi- 
tions will  pass.  Complaint  had  been  made  that  the  works 
be^n  were  not  national,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  compel 
the  Government  to  complete  them  instead  of  taking  up 
others  which  might  be  national.  It  was  therefore  an  un- 
reasonable proposition,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  defended  his  amendment,  on  the 
ground  generally  of  the  abuse  which  the  present  mode 
led  to,  the  unimportant  nature  of  the  works  which  it  ena- 
bled members  to  be  procured  to  be  tmdertaken,  &c. 

Mr.  MARTIN  stated,  that,  although  opposed  to  tiie  nys- 
tern,  he  was  still  more  opposed  to  the  amendment,  in  its 
present  form*  If  the  system  was  to  be  continued,  he  was 
for  leaving  its  exercise  where  it  was  now,  to  the  Execu- 
tivc',  and  to  keep  this. House  as  clear  as  possible  of  the 
contention  and  the  agitation  which  it  was  caleuUted  to 
produce  here.  He  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment, 
oy  striking  out  "  op  such  as  may  hereafter  be  directed  by 
either  House  of  Congress.** 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  thought  this  proposition  was  ex- 
ceptionable. It  seemed  to  contemplate  that  whenever  a 
proposition  for  any  appropriation  for  any  particular  work 
u  made,  the  subiect  i&  to  undergo  a  discussion  in  this 
House;  and  members  are  to  be  called  on  to  decide,  with 


«si,  on  the  preference  of  making  a  survey  for  a  route 
J»€re,  over  that  for  a  route  there.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
tbat  the  amendment  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  TREZV  ANT  made  some  rentarks  against  the  com- 
nutment  of  a  discretion  to  the  departments  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  any  surveys.  He  wished  to  confine  the  appropria- 
tion to  such  surveys  as  have  been  commenced,  and  that 
the  House  should  afterwards  decide  on  the  propriety  of 
new  ones.  He  ara^ed  at  some  length  in  expUmation  of  his 
riewi,  and  hoped  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  would  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TEST  here  called  for  the  previous  question,  but 
Uie  call  was  not  seconded. 

Mr.  MARTIN  explained  his  own  views,  so  as  to  remove 
i  miseonceptibn  which  he  thought  seemed  to  prevail  as  to 
his  course. 


Mr.  TREZV  ANT  ssdd  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Mr.  TUCKER  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words, 
and  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered.  - 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  Mr.  TUCKER 
withdrew  his  motion  to  amend. 

The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  MARTIN  to  the  amend- 
ment was  then  negatived. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  suggested  a  modification  of  the 
amendment  so  as  to  strike  out  the  words  *'  either  House 
of,"  so  as  to  read — shall  be  directed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  declined  to  accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  then  moved  nis  proposiiton  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  DRATON  stated  that  his  opinion  had  always  been 
that  the  act  of  1824,  authorizing  this  expenditure  for  su^ 
veys,  was  unconstitutional.  He  consequently  was  oppos- 
ed to  all  appropriations  for  these  objects;  but  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  for  reasons  he  stated — ^the  chief 
of  which  was,  tliat  it  would  tend  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
execution  of  tiie  act,  and  contending  that  works  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  same  State  could  not  be  deemed  nation* 
al,  but  many  such  under  the  present  system  had  been  un- 
dertaken. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  enforced  the  propriety  of  tlie 
amendment  he  had  offered.  The  vote  of  this  House  is  the 
vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  while  that  of  the 
Senate  is  the  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the*  States;  and 
he  wished  to  unite  both.  He  declared  himself  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  whole  system,  and  every  scheme,  survey,  and 
appropriation  under  it. 

Mr.  MERCER  advocated  tlie  power  of  the  Government 
to  make  these  surveys,  and  the  practice  which  had  pre- 
vailed under  that  power,  denying  peremptorily  that  it  had 
led  to  any  abuses,  although  the  ulegation  was  so  often  re- 
peated, and  arguing  that  a  work  commencing  and  ending 
m  a  State  might  be,  and  often  was,  strictly  nationalr  many 
cases  of  which  he  cited:  amongst  others,  he  maintained 
that  if  a  line  of  canals  from  Maine  to  Georgia  was  a  na- 
tional work,  any  part  of  that  line,  however  small,  is  na- 
tional. The  whole  work  cannot  be  completed  at  once;  it 
must  be  constructed  in  detail,  and  in  parts.  The  Buffalo 
and  New  Orleans  road  he  considered  as  national,  whether 
it  was  cut  up  in  decimal  parts,  or  viewed  as  a  whole.  He 
said  he  had  careftilly  investigated  the  practice  of  the  de- 
partment, and  he  believed  it  to  be  ft«e  /rom  abuse.  Even 
m  a  case  which  he  had  four  years  ago  considered  the  most 
doubtful,  he  had  subsequently  satimed  himself  that  there 


the  superficial  knowledge  they  must  be  supposed  to  pos-  was  no  ground  for  doubt.     To  objections  on  the  score  of 


Mr.  HALL  opposed  the  whole  system,  the  amendment, 
u  well  as  the  bill  itself.   -If  he  took  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Maktix,  the  renuunder  of  Mr.  Wicxlctpx's  amend*- 
Bient  would  contain  enouffh  to  involve  all  his  principles. 
He  could  vote  for  none  of  the  questions  proposed. 

Mr.  MERCER  suggested  that  many  surveys  had  been 
ordered  bv  Congress,  which  have  not  yet  been  conunenced; 
and  the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to'  relieve  the 
Executive  of  all  responslbiUty  whatever. 

Vol.  n.— 91 


local  interests  bein^  too  infiuential,  he  replied  that  in  time 
of  war  it  was  si  nnportant  a  power  which  regulated  the 
direction  of  an  army,  as  that  which  gives  the  Erection  of 
a  road.  The  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  had 
entirely  sprung  up  under  the  fbstering  influence  of  the 
late  war,  as  millions  had  been  expended  there  in  conse- 
quence of  the  march  of  troops  there.  Yet  no  one  con- 
tended that,  in  that  case,  the  Government  should  be  con- 
trolled, lest  the  local  interests  of  one  section  should  be 
preferred  to  those  of  another. 

Ml*.  AMBROSE  SPENCER  sUted  that  the  question  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  these  surveys 
was  settled  by  the  act  of  1824^  and  that  it  was  useless  now 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion.  He  was  opposed  to 
imposing  upon  the  present  administration  a  limitation 
which  had  not  been  imposed  on  their  predecessors.  He 
declared  himself  adverse  to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  amendment.  He  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  tile  views  which  had  fallen  from  the  last 
speaker,  and  controverted  the  idea  that  works  confined 
entirely  to  particular  States  wtrt  necessarily  not  nattonal, 
cases  of  which  he  cited. 

Mr.  IRWIN,  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  his  hppe  that 
both  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentu^y, 
and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  would  be  rejected. 
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Mr.  MALLARY  contended  that  it  was  due  to  the  Frea-lthe  purchase  of  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  tlie  land, 
dent,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  military  force,  to  give  to  motion  was  negatiTed. 
him  an  entire  command  orer  those  works  which  are  con- 


The 


an 

nected  with  the  mifitaty  defence  of  the  country.  He 
could,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  lead  to  more  full 
and  more  satis&ctory  results  than  we  can  ertr  be  brouf^t 
to  by  listening  to  the  contending'  claims  of  conflicting  m- 
terests  in  the  House.  There  was  no  reason  for  imposing 
this  limitation  on  the  present  ExeoutiTe. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  said,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
could  only  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  surveys;  and  he  ar- 
gued briefly  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  the  amendments. 
Deeming  it  useless,  however,  to  consume  more  time  in 
debate,  he  demanded  tlie  previous  question — ^yeas,  66.  The 
number  was  insuflident. 

Mr.  TUCKER  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  BARBOUR,  but  Uiey  were  refused. 

Theamendntent  to  the  amendment  was  tlien  negatived: 
yeas,  72— nays,  96. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
WICKLIFFE,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas,  75— 
nays.  111. 

So  tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
tliird  reading  of  the  bill,  which  were  oi^lered,  and  were  as 
follows:  yeas,  121 — nays,  64. 

FORTIFICATIONS,  BARRACKS,  &c.' 


The  House  then  went  into  Committee.of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  WicKum  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  making  i^ipro- 
priatioBS  for  expenditures  in  the  Engineer,  Ordnance,  and 
Quartermaster's  Departments. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation  of 
forty<«even  thousand  dollars,  for  the  completion  of  the 
military  road  in  the  State  of  Maine r  which  motion  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  D.,  and  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  DRAYTON,  also,  (made  as  well  as 
the  preceding  by  direction  of  the  MiUtary  Committee,)  an 
appropriation  often  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  was  in- 
serted, for  the  erection  of  barracks  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

Mr.  VERPLANCK  moved  to  strike  out  the  appropriation 
of  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of 
five  andahalf  acresof  land,  adjoining.the  armory  at  Spring- 
field, in  Massachusetts,  deeming  the  price  extravagant 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  DRAYTON  and  Mr. 
BATES,  the  latter  of  whom  stated  facts  to  sfaoW  that  the 
price  was  moderate,  considering  the  general  prices  and 
value  of  land  in  that  village^  and  the  motion  was  ne^tived. 

Mr.  MARTIN  made  an  ineffectual  motion  to  strike  out 
the  appropriation  of  axteen  thousand  dollars  for  a  fire- 
proof armory  at  Springfield. 

A  motion  was  nude  by  Mr.  McDUFFlE  to  strike  out  an 

3ipropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  an  acre  of  land 
iioimng  the  armoiy  at  Harpo^s  ferry,  deeming  the 
pnce  an  impontion,  which  he,  for  one,  would  not  submit 
to.  That  he  would  rather,  if  the  land  was  indispensable, 
resort  to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  have  the  land 
valued  and  condemned,  but  he  would  do  without  it  sooner 
than  submit  to-such  an  impontion. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  expkined^  that  the  land  had  on  it  van- 
ous  wooden  buildings,  which  rented  for  above  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  were  occupied  aa  grog-shops,  and 
were  resorted  to  hjr  negroes  by  dapr  and  night.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  MiUctary  Affairs  to  withdraw  their  original  objection 
to  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  MERCER  also  opposed  the  motion,  and  stated,  in 
mddition,  Uie  value  of  property  at  Harper's  ferry,  from 
its  peculiar  situation,  to  i^ow  that  the  price  was  not  extra- 
vagant. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to— yeas,  100. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  jnoved  to  insert  a  clause,  making 
aa  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dulktrs  for 


Hiere  was  a  discussion  also  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  McCOT 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  arming  fortifications, 
which  adds  one  bunored  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  to  the  usual  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  b  annually  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  explained  the  necessity  for  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  MERCER  also  made  some  observations  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  adoption  of  the  orinnal  item  in  t)ie  biD. 
He  argued  to  show  the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  pre- 
parations for  arming  the  fortifications  now  rapidly  ap- 
proacliing  to  completion.  It  would  be  better  to  blow  them 
up  than  leave  them  unarmed,  to  the  pos»bility  of  their  be- 
ing seized  by  an  enemy,  armed,  and  turned  agunst  us. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  opposed  the  original  motion,  and  sup- 
ported the  amctidmcnt,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  un- 
usual mode  of  legislation  to  intrcMluce  a  new  and  impoH- 
ant  appropriation  into  a  bill  embracing  appropriations  onlj 
for  carrying  into  effect  tlie  settled  policy  and  authorized 
objects  of  thcji  Government;  and  that  this  rapid  arming  of 
our  fortifications  must  render  necessary  an  increase  of  uur 
standing  army. 

After  an  explanation  from  Mr.  DRAYTON,  the  amend- 
ment was  agrreed  to:  yeas,  58 — nays,  56. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  to  insert  an  appropriation 
of  one  hundred  thotisand  dollars. 

This  motion  wasopposed  by  Mr.  McCOY  and  Mr.  BUCH- 
ANAN, and  was  supported  by  Mr.  DRAYTON  and  Mr. 
MERCER,  and  was  finally  negatived:  yeas,  63 — ^nays,  67. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  sixty 
thousand  dollars;  which  motion  was  also  negatived. 

Mr.  CROCKETl'  moved  to  strike  outtiie  item  of  ap- 
propriation for  erecting  workshops  at  West  Point,  t«o 
thousandfive  hundred  dollars,  which  was  refected — yeas,  51 . 

Mr.  SEVIER  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  military  road  horn  Arkansas  to  Missouri; 
which  motion  was  n<^gatived. 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  moved  an  amendment,  appropriating 
six  hundred  dollars  for  a  litliographic  press,  8lc.  for  tl*r 
use  of  the  topog^phical  bureau  in  the  War  Department; 
which  was  likewise  negatived. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  -^wd 
amendments. 


Thursday,  April  1,  1830. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  resolution  for  setting  apart  one  day  in  each  altc ma- 
live  week  for  the  considei*ation  of  business  cK>ncerfiiiig 
tlie  District  of  Columbia,  moved  some  days  ago,  was  taken 
up  for  consideratton. 

Mr.  POWERS,  chairman  of  the  Comtnittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  rose,  and  rapidly  sketched  off  the  re- 
forms wanted  in  the  legislation  of  Congress  for  this  Dis- 
trict. He  stated,  in  few  words,  the  object  of  eac:h  of  the 
bilb  which  have  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reviewing  them  in  succession,  via. 
the  bill  providing  for  the  uppo'mtment  of  commissioners 
to  revise  the  laws  ^nerally ;  tlie  bill  for  puttinf^  the  peni- 
tentiary principle  in  operation  in  our  crinunal  laws;  the 
bill  authorizing  the  election,  by  the  people  of  the  District, 
of  a  Delegate  to  Congress;  arkl  the  nill  for  such  reorgani- 
zation of  the  courts  of  justice,  as  the  con^mittee  think,  to 
be  immediately  necessary.  All  these  seemed  to  him  to  be 
matters  of  pressing  necessity,  and  such  as  Congress  were 
bound  to  attend  to  at  the  present  session.  Under  thc-se 
circumstances,  as  this  separate  Government  of  this  District, 
having  no  government  but  Congress,  liad  not,  so  fur,  at  X\i\ 
session,  occupied  one  moment  ofthe  time  of  the  House,  tht- 
committee  did  not  think  it  unreasonable  that  twoday  sin  e^cii 
month  should  be  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the  Di^tiJcf. 
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If  the  Rome  shmild  adjourn  at  the  time  now  proposed,  it 
trould,  under  such  a  rule,  have  given  but  three  days  ofits 
time  to  these  important  concerns.  Three  days,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  be  sufficient,  in  this  session,  if  properly  used, 
for  the  transaction  of  aU  its  important  concerns.  Unless 
some  portion  of  the  time  of  tlie  House  was  thus  set  apart, 
it  wss  doubtful  whether  a  single  measure,  out  of  the  im- 
portsnt  ones  proposed,  would  he  acted  upon  at  all  during 
the  senion.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that, 
under  these  views  of  the  snbject,  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  PETTIS  said,  he  was-ms  well  disposed  towards  the 
people  of  this  District  as  any  member  m  the  House,  but 
he  WIS  opposed  to  this  partial  legislation.  One-twelfth 
part  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  asked,  at  this  pres8in|^ 
part  of  the  session,  and  to  the  exclunon  of  all  othuer  busi- 
ness, to  act  on  bills  introduced  by  the  committee  for  the 
benefit  ef  the  District  of  Columbia  alone.  This  Mr.  P. 
CMiM  not  consent  to.  He  was  {he  said]  somewhat  pecu- 
liarly situated.  For  several  years  there  had  been  no  legis- 
lation here  for  Missouri  «t  aM;  the  bunness  of  that  State 
had  been  uvo^ooked,  and  he  had  hoped  to  get  something 
done  this  session;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  business 
of  the  House  was  pc^ormed  weakened  his  hopes,  and,  if 
the  proposition  to  give  a  twelfth  of  its  time  to  District 
concerns  prevailed,  the  chance  would  be  still  more  dimi- 
nished. We  go  on,  (said  Mr.  P.]  day  after  day,  ploughing 
with  the  buffalo,  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  busineisl;  and 
if  the  bills  introduced  by  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Powsas] 
were  to  have  the  preference  he  required,  each  of  which 
would  take  much  time,  little  else  would  be  done.  He  mov- 
ed to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  but  withdrew  his  mo- 
tion at  the  request  of 

Mr.  IN6ERSOL.L,  who  said  he  was  formerW  a  member 
or  the  District  Committee,  and,  when  the  amurs  of  that 
District  were  before  the  House,  he  could  not  keep  his 
seat  without  attempting  to  show  its  condition,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  legislation  for  it.  This  spot,  {he  saidl 
orer  which  Congress  possessed  exclusive  legislation,  had 
had  ao  legiaUtton  for  twenty-five  years.  There  was  no 
spot  within  the  whole  Union,  within  which  legislation  was 
so  necessary  as  these  ten  miles  soiure.  The  penal  kws 
remained  the  same  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
report  which  had  just  been  read  at  the  clerk's  table, 
showed  that,  like  tne  laws  of  Draco,  they  were  written 
in  Mood.  Socr3nng  was  thb  neglect,  and  so  great  the 
necessity  of  reftrrm,  thut  four  years  ago  Congress  ordered 
»he  erection  of  a  penitentiary,  which  had  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  as  yet  it 
ws*  useless— no  law  had  been  passed  to  give  it  effect. 
The  Committee  on  the  District  had  labored  diligently  to 
remedy  this  and  the  othet  evils  under  which  the  people 
labored,  and  they  deserved  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  country,  for  their  assiduity^.  At  the  laA  session, 
^1  as  a  member  of  that  committee,  had  labored  with  his 
coUea^es  in  maturing  a  system  for  ameliorating  the  penal 
hws  here,  but,  though  a  bill  was  reported,  they  were  ne- 
^er  able  to  get  it  up.  Mr.  I.  dwelt  on  the  anomalous  and 
cnid  nature  of  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  District-^- 
Jtnnininp  destitute  of  those  improvements  which  have 
heen  made  in  those  c^  the  States  around,  because  there 
nw  been  no  legislation  for  the  District.  They  Are  just  as 
"^y  were  thirty  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  cession. 
1^  fact  he  cited  as  an  instance:  Kidnapping  is  not  ^n 
^cnce  in  the  District;  stealing  a  slave  is,  under  the  old . 
hw;  but  stealing  a  free  man  is  not  punishable.  He  also 
rf rerred  to  the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  as  carried  on 
through  the  District  A  bill  was  once  reported  to  abate 
WW  evil,  but  Congress  coidd  never  be  got  to  take  it  up. 
He  hoped  the  time  asked  for  the  affairs  of  the  District 
vouiti  be  granted,  and  this  mass  of  corruption  be  swept  off. 

Mr.  PETTIS  llicn  renewed  liis  motion  to  fay  the  reso- 
lution on  the  table. 


Mr.  INGER80LL  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays.  They 
were  taken  accordingly,  and  were,  yeas,  47— nays,  120. 

Here  the  hour  eUpsed,  and  Mr.  MALLARY  moved  to 
suspend  the  rule,  but  the  House  refused* 

The  House  then  went  intb  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Hatitbs  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

Mr.  COKE,  of  Virginia,  delivered  his  views  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  IRWIN,  of  Penn^lvania,  taid,  that  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  several  eentlemen  who  bad 
taken  part  in  the  debate,  had  induced  him  to  depart  from 
a  resolution  he  had  formed,  of  merely  giving  a  sdent  vote 
in  fiivor  of  the  bill.  But  [said  Mr.  I.]  as  I  am  not  wminr 
that  any  portion  of  the  people  of  my  native  State  shaU 
remain  ander  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  solely 
by  local  considerations,  regardless  of  principle  and  the 
true  interests  of  tlie  country,  in  the  support  winch  they  or 
then*  representatives  give  to  the  bill,  1  will  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  committee  while  I  submit  some  of  the  views 
wliich  have  been  impressed  on  my  mind  in  relation  to  it. 
The  constitutional  question,  which  has  been  so  frequently 
discussed  in  this  House  on  former  occasions,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  notice.'  I  connder  it  deliberately  established 
by  successive  acts  of  legislation  ^for  a  series  of  years,  and 
by  public  opinion,  by  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  opinion  of  a  singfe  congressional  dis- 
trict, nor  of  a  State,  but  that  great  and  abidine  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  the'  people  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
repeatedly  expressed  after  long  deliberation,  residting  in 
a  settled  conviction  that  the  constitu^on  has  given  to  Con- 
gress foil  and  complete  control  over  the  suSject,  limited 
only  by  their  discretion,  in  legislating  for  the  public  wel- 
fiire.  Here  it  should  be  suffered  to  rest,  for  the  mind  of 
man  cannot  give  it  any  ad^tional  light.  It  has  been  said, 
sir,  that,  at  a  fonner  session  of  Congress,  it  was  only  de- 
signed to  make  a  national  road  from  this  city  to  New  Or- 
leans, but  that  the  friends  of  the  measure,  despairing  of 
being-able  to  pass  the  biU  in  that  shape,  determined  to  en- 
list other  interests,  and  that  the  sectional  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  could  be  brought 
into  action,  by  extending  the  road  through  that  State  to 
Buffalo.  It  was  not  lei?  merely  to  inference,  but  it  was 
broadly  asserted  that  the  approbation  of  the  people  of 
Penns}'lvania  to  the  measure  could  be  obtained  in  no  other 
way,  and  that  the  national  interest*  would  be  the  least 
part  of  their  concern.  The  assertion  is  unfounded;  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  for  sayinf^  that  no  part  of  this  Union 
is  less  affected  by  sectional  considerations,  more  patriotic, 
or  more  truly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  country, 
than  are  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  ampiij^ 
the  first  to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  of  our  republican 
institutions;  they  cherish  them  as  the  means  of  individual 
happiness  and  national  prosperity,  and  the^  will  struggle 
long  before  they  will  suffer  them  to  be  impair^  by  refined 
and  narrow  constructions.  The  power  to  make  roads 
and  canals  for  national  purposes,  they  have  asserted  to  be- 
long to  this  Government  in  their  assembHes  to  discuss  the 
Suestion,  by  legislative  enactments,  and  by  the  votes  of 
leir  representatives  on  this  floor.  For  no  selfish  pur- 
pose, sir,  but  because  they  believed,  and  still  believe,  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  if  not  its  very  existence, 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power.  That  State 
has  never  asked  from  Congress  any  thing  for  works  of 
internal  improvement,  altliough  she  wos  the  first  to  em- 
bark extensively  in  them^  she  relied  on  her  own  rescnux^es, 
and  has  expended  more  moiiey  on  roads,  bridges,  and 
canals,  thim  any  other  State  in  tills  Union.  ~  When  it  is 
recollected  that  she  has  been  second  only  to  another 
State  in  her  contributions  to  the  national  revenue;  tlwt 
she  has  asked  for  nothing,  and  got  nothing,  for  works  of  a 
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local  characteri  when  she  has  preased  upon  this  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  appropriating  money  for  internal 
improvements  of  national  importance,  there  will  be  no 
room  to  conclude  that  her  people  are  influenced  by  sec- 
tional considerations.     No,  her  support  to  these  measures 
has  a  nobler  origin;  deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  Union  to  tlieir  safety  and  happiness,  and  be- 
lieving that  its  preservation  depends  mainly  upon  its  facili- 
ties  for  internal  commerce,  they  will  always  be  found  in 
&vor  of  any  means  by  which  objects  so  desirable  can  be 
best  accomplished.     Yet  I  claim  for  them  no  virtue  that  is 
not  common  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  States:  for  I 
must  believe  that  tlie  account  which  some  of  the  gentle- 
men have  given  of  the  means  by  which  certain  people 
have  been  brought  to  advocate  the  bill  before  us,  is  <lrawn 
from  the  imagination.     True,  you  find  in  av^ry  cOiiimu- 
nity  a  few  who  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  public  virtue,  atid 
whose  sordid  passions  prepare  them  for  corrupt  practices. 
But  tliat  any  considerable  portion  of  the  people,  whose 
districts,  as  has  been  said,  have  no  sooner  presented  to 
them  the  gulden  bait,  than  they  abandon  fixed  principles, 
and  adopt  new  doctrines,  and  that  these  feelings  are  com- 
municated to  their  representatives  on  this  floor,  who  are 
moved  and  governed  by  them,  is  what  I  am  not  willing  to 
credit.     Such  suggestions,  made  in  this  body,  with  no 
better  foundation  for  them  than  exists,  lead  to  the  most 
injurious  consequences.     If  opinions  on  constitutional 
questions  are  to  be  bought;  if  men  have  become  so  flexi- 
ble as  to  be  swayed  only  by  motives  which  address  them- 
selves to  their  private  interests^  what  security  is  there  for 
the  continuance  of  our  republican  institutions  ?    Our  whole 
pohtical  edifice  rests  upon  the  virtue. and  ii)telligence  of 
the  people;  and,  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  all  questions 
of  constitutional  power  may  be  settled  by  an  appjcal  lo 
the  base  and  sordid  passions  of  our  nature,  we  shsUl  find, 
like  tlie  foolish  man,  that  we  have  built  our  bouse  in  the 
sand,  and  that  in  some  party  tempest  it  will  fall  to  pieces. 
But  these  pictures  of  supposed  changes  of  opinion  have 
been  drawn  from  the  fancy.     The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  interests  were  to  be  eifected  by  internal  im- 
provements, could  not  have  been  informed  of  any  con- 
stitutional impediments;  and,  if  they  searched  to  satisfy 
themselves,  tliey  did  not  find  any.     In  no  condition  of 
life  are  men  prone  to  trouble  themselves  about  matters 
which  do  not  immediately  affect  them,  particularly  such 
as  require  labor  to  understand.     But  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
begets  a  dispo^tion  to  inquire,  and  tliat  generally  results 
in  the  expression  of  opinions  which  many  mistake  for  new 
doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  which  were  supposed  to 
prevail.     This  is  the  most  rational  solution  for  the  con* 
tinued  increase  of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement, 
without  imputing  to  any  portion  of  oiu*  people  dereliction 
of  principle.     To  show  that  the  conferring  of  benefits 
cannot,  in  the  least,  influence  members  on  this  floor,  when 
opposed  to  constitutional  scruples  or  views  of  expedien- 
cy, we  have  the  declarations  of  scA'eral  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  who  have  taken  part  In  this  debate  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.     They  have  said  that,  if  tlie  i:oa4  were  to  pass 
through  their  farms,  they  would  oppose  it;  nay,  one  of 
them  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  while  he  complained  of  the 
unequal   distribution  of  the  public  revenues  which  the 
system  of  internal  improvement  gave  rise  to,  that  the  rights 
of  his  State  were  violated  by  an  appropriation  of  money 
to  a  company  which  that  State  had  incorporated  for  mak- 
ing the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.     Can  we  want  stronger  evi- 
dence of  a  disinterested  spirit  which  would  reject  the 
paternal  liand  of  the  Government,  which  waa  extended 
only  to  confer  among  its  people  its  benefits  and  its  boun- 
ties^   If  so,  there  are  kindred  feelings,  I  am  told,  further 
south,  and  tliat  at  this  session  we  sliall  have  full  proof  of 
it.     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  to  contradict  asser* 
tions  unsupported  by  evidence. 

After  listening  to  the  arguments  of  tlie  gentleman  from 


Virginia,  [Mr.  Babbovb]  who  opened  the  debate  in  oppo* 
sition  to  tlie  bill,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  contnit 
which  they  presented  to  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  old 
Virginia  school.      I'he  Washingtons,  the  Jeffenons,  and 
the  Madisons-*^tbe  fathers  of  the  republic^    While  their 
lessons  of  political  wisdom  took  deep  and  permanent  root 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  most  of  the  States  of  this  Unions 
they  have  been  fate<l  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  tlie 
modern  politicians  of  the  ancient  dominion.    As  early  m 
1790»  President  Washington,  in  fulfilling  the  constttutionsl 
injunction  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  measures  ii 
he  should  judge  necessary  and  expedient^  ssys,  **tbit 
the  safety  aud  interest  of  the  people  require  that  they 
should  promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them 
independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  militaiy 
supplies,"  and  <*  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  a» 
well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  produc- 
ing them  at  home;  and  of  facilitating  Uie  intercourse  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  our  country."    Mr.  Jefferson,  in  u 
unpublished  l^ter  to  a  near  relative  of  my  friend  and  co)- 
lea^e,  [Mr.  Lairn]  dated  in  January,  1809,  saysthstbe 
"had  lately  inculcated  the  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures, to  the  extent  of  our  own  consumption  at  least,  od 
all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material;"  that "  in 
enemies  say  that  the  iron  which  we  make  must  not  be 
wrought  here  into  ploughs,  axes,  hoes,  &c.  in  order  that ' 
the  ship  owner  may  have  the  profit  of  canying  it  to  Eu- 
rope, and  bringing  it  back  in  a  manufactured  form;  as  if, 
after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  nsaterials  for  our  own 
use,  there  should  not  be  a  surplus  produce  sufficient  to 
employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation  in  carrying  it  to 
market,  and  exchangfing  it  for  those  articles  of  which  we 
have  nbt  the  raw  material."    In  1815,  the  same  gentle- 
man,  in  substance,  repeats  the  same  opinions.     Sir,  I 
hope  to  be  pardoned  for  noticing  a  subject  in  this  debate 
which  does  not  legitimately  belong  to  \\\  but  the  example 
was  shown  by  several  of  the  ffentlemen  who  have  spolien 
on  the  other  «de.     In  truth,  the  enemies  of  the  protecting 
system  in  this  House  have,  on  several  occasions,  however 
unwarranted  by  the  subject  in  discussion,  indulged  theiD- 
selves  in  no  measiured  language  in  denouncing  the  existing 
tariff.  There  seems  to  be  a  morbid  sensibility  in  the  mind* 
of  members  from  the  South,  on  this  question,  which,  at 
least  in  my  hesu'ing,  h'\8  hitherto  prevented  a  dispassionate 
examination  of  it*   Fortunately  for  its  friends,  experience 
has  proved  that  a  wiser  act  was  never  passed.     Our  latest 
advices  from  abroad  have  informed  us  that  in  every  pait 
of  Europe  active  measures  are  in  operation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tiieir  domestic  .industry.     Had  we  done  nothing, 
therefore,  to  countervail  foreign  commercial  regufaitions, 
our  condition  would  have  been  worse-  than  colonial  ni- 
salage.     Gentlemen,  in  depicting  the  effects  of  the  tarif 
policy,  have  been  misled  by  imaginary  evils,  for  tlie  sake 
of  maintaining  favprite  theories ;  we  know  enough  of  ha- 
man  nature  to  be  convinced  that  the  pride  of  opinion,  like 
the  pride  of  authoi'ship,  is  o<len  the  ruling  passion,  and  that, 
rather  than  abandon  dogmas  which  men  have  cherished  and 
maintaii^d  from  youth  to  as^,  they  would  see  the  fairest por- 
tions  of  our  land  visited  with  decay,  ruin,  and  desolation.  To 
what  extravagant  lengths  have  their  metaphysical  re6nc- 
ments  upon  constitutional  power  arrived?    They  say  that 
we  are  not  authorized  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  our 
navy  and  mercantile  marine,  in  entering  our  harbors,  by 
the  erection  of  light>houses,  beacons,  piers,  &c.,  nor  to 
build  safe  and  commodious  harbors  for  them^  that  we  ba^'c 
no  power  to  promote  education,  literature,  and  science, 
by  the  appropriation  of  public  mone^;  that- we  cannot 
apply  the  public  funds  to  relieve  individual  calamitv;  that 
we  cannot  protect  our  domestic  manufactures  by  ^P^ 
dutiest  and,  finally,  that  we  have  no  authority  to  expend 
any  part  of  the  national  treasure  in  making  roads  aini  ca- 
nals, nor  even  a  right  to  aid,  by  appropriations,  comp*- 
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ntes  incorparated  by  m  SUte!  Of  what  value  would  our 
Government  be  to  us,  stripped  of  these  powers?  I  am  free 
to  declare  that  it  would  not  answer  the  ^eat  purposes  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  that  it  would  be  unworthy  the  af- 
fections of  tlie  American  people,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was 
dissolved  the  better. 

Permit  me,  now,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  a  better  commentary  upon  the  power  of  this  Govem- 
roent  to  construct  roads  for  national  purposes,  than  all  the 
refined  argi^ments  we  have  heard  from  the  otlier  side.  It 
has  not  been,  I  believe,  before  noticed  since  the  session  it 
was  introduced  into  Congress.  It  must  be  taken,  consider- 
ing the  source  from  which  it  emanated^  as  conckisiye  on 
the  constittitional  question.  In  February,  1796,  Mr.  Ma- 
dison introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a  bill 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to 
be  examined,  and,  where  necessary,  to  be  surveyed,  the 
general  route  most  proper  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
between  Maine  ana  Georgia,  with  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense of  malpng  said  rowl.  On  the  third  of  Bilay  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Madison  presented  the  fcdlowing  bill, 
which  afterwards  passed  the*  House  without  a  division  r 

"A  U  enacted,  Ue.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
examined,  and,  where  necessary,  to  be  survey6d,  the  routes 
most  proper  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  between 
the  following  places,  to  wit:  Portland,  in  Blaine,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore,  City  of 
Washington,  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Ra* 
leigh,  Louisville,  and  Savannah,  in  Georsia;  and  that  he 
cause  a  report  of  such  examination  and  survey  to  be 
kid  before  Congress,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  necessary  for  rendering  said  routes  the  esta- 
blished routes  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail." 

The  aecond  section  appropriateaiive  thousand  dollars  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  examinations  and  surveys. 

It  wiU  be  seen,  sir^  that  this  bill  not  only  provides  for 
surveying  the  route  oi  a  road  from  one  extreme  of  the 
then  Union  to  the  other,  passing  through  all  its  principal 
cities  and  towns,  but  it  requires  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
to  be  made  for  rendering  the  routes  mentioned  the  esta- 
blished routes  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail.  It  contem- 
plates, in  clear  language,  the  construction  or  making  of 
post  roads  under  the  auUiority  of  Congress.     Let  me  now 
ask  whether  the  warmest  advocate  for  internal  improve- 
ment ever  insisted  on  a  greater  latitiMla  of  constructive 
power  of  the  constitution  than  is  contained  in  the  principle 
of  this  bill.  It  not  only  goes  the  full  len^  of  ail  that  we  now 
contend  for,  but  it  sustains  every  position  which  has  been 
disputed  in  this  House  heretofore.     It  authorizes  surveys 
and  the  making  of ^  roads,  and  it  assumes  jurisdiction 
without  the  consent'  of  the  States.  .  When  we  consider 
that  this  extensive  project  was  introduced  but  a  short  time 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  by  a  man  who 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  creation,  who  labored  to 
defend  it  with  as  much  zeal  and  ability  as  any  who  lived, 
ths^  it  was  adopted  by  a  body,  without  a  division,  who  pro- 
bably better  understood  the  extent  of  the  powers  intend- 
ed to  be  granted  than  any  which  has  succeeded  it,  will  it 
be  believed  that  it  contained  an  assumption  of  powers  not 
granted,  and  that  it  viokted  the  righU  of  the  States?    It 
has  Ikeen  reserved  for  politicians  of  the  present  day  to 
make  this  discovery — men,  whose  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
we  may  admire,  but  whose  nice  ami  subtle  distinctions, 
mystifications,  and  abstractions,  cannot  he  easily  under- 
stood by  those  who  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  plain 
common  sense.     For  us,  who  desire  nothing  more  than 
that  the  resources  of  our  country  shall  be  developed  and 
brought  into  full  activity,  we  are  content  to  follow  the 
path  whidi  the  statesmen  of  the  revolution  have  sketched, 
convinced  that,  by  steadily  pursuing  it,  we  shaU  best  attain 
the  objects  of  the  sooal  compact. 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Barbouk]  says  that 
the  bill  under  connderation  contains  a  new  principle,  not 
known  before  in  this  House,  and  that  we  are  about  to  take 
**  a  new  latitude  and  departure."  He  considered  the  Cum- 
berland road  as  affording  no  precedent,  because  it  was  the 
result  of  an  agreement  between  the  States  of  which  the 
Northwestern  Territory  wai»  composed  and  this  Govern- 
ment, by  which  two  per  cent,  arising  from  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  was  to  be  employed  in  making  roads  leading 
to  and  through  those  States.  Yet  it  will  be  i^pcollectea 
that  the  gentleman  distinctly  admitted  a  position  taken  by 
my  friend  and  colleague,  [l^lr.  Hempbill]  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  States  was  not  to  be  regarded,  as  they  could 
not  confer  any  power  on  Congress,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  constitution^  and  that  every  other  com- 
pact between  them  was  a  nullity.  With  this  admission,  I 
cannot  understand  how  he  can  attach  any  importance  to 
the  ag^ement  respecting  the  Cumberland  road.  By  his 
own  showing,  it  is  evident  that  this  Government  did  not 
derive  its  right  from  that  source.  How,  then,  does  this 
bill  differ  from  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Cumberland  road^  and  how  does  it  differ  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son's bill>  But  the  gentleman,  while  he  professes  to  be 
fylly  awiu*e  of  tl^  vahie  of  good  roads  and  canals,  contends 
not  only  that  the  power  to  make  them  does  not  belong  to 
this  Government,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  belong  to  it — ^that 
they  had  better  be  left  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals  or 
to  the  States.  Hie  gentleman  will  nnd  but  few  to  go  with 
him  on  that  broad  gpround,  even  in  his  own  State.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  when  the  att<;ntion  of  Congress  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  others,  while 
they  adnutted,that  the  right  already  existed  to  appropriate 
money  in  aid'  of  incorporated  companies,  denied  that  it 
extended  further;  but  as  it  was  deemed  of  essentiid  im- 
portance to  the  welfio^  of  the  people  that  roads  and  ca- 
nals rtiould  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  this  Go- 
vernment, they  strongly  recommended  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution,  so  that  it  should  be  expressly  granted. 

It  was  apparent  that  great  national  works,  extending 
to  remote  parts  of  tiiis  Union,  could  not  be  executed 
by  companies  or  by  States,  even  if  their  resources  were 
adeqtiate  to  them^  that  riral  interests  existed  every 
where,  each  State  exertjhg  itself  to  ^vert  commerce  to 
its  own  commercial  emporium,  or  to  some  other  point  least 
advantageousto  its  neighbor  State.  And  even  in  case  of 
the  union  of  two  or  more-  States  for  this  purpose,  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  whole  Union  would  be  the  least  object  of 
their  thoughts;  nav,  routes  might  be  chosen  positively 
injurious  to  the  whole.  It  might  happen,  too,  that  dis- 
tant streamsr  and  States  could  be  united  by  roads  and  ca- 
nals, by  which,  fhmi  peculiar  localities,  the  greater  part  of 
each  State  through  which  they  were  designed  to  pass, 
would  not  feel  interested,  rather  looking  upon  injury  than 
benefit  as  the  result,  while  to  the  nation  at  large  the  con- 
nexion would  i>e  of  the  highest  importance.  For  these 
and  ottier  reasons  which  might  be  mentioned,  no  opinion 
appeared  to  be  better  founded  than  Mr.  Monroe's,  that 
the  power  to  make  roads  and  canals,  with  jurisdiction  over 
them,  should  reside  in  the  Government  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  c6me  to  a  different  conclusion,  and 
seems  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  encroaching  upon 
State  rigrftts,  and  the  accumulation  of  power  in  the  Gene- 
ral Government.  To  me,  [said  Mr.  I.]  this  fevtrrish  ex- 
citement about  State  rights  and  Executive  patronage  seems 
altogether  chimerical.  Look  into  the  papers  published, 
and  to  the  speeehes  made  in  certain  conventions  before 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  you  will  find  the 
same  evil  forebodings,  and  the  same  alarming  apprehen- 
sions. And  yet  we  have  gone  on  prosperously  in  peace, 
and  successfully  in  war,  for  more  than  forty  years,  with- 
out one  of  those  bemg  impaired.  How,  indeed,  could  it 
be  otherwisie,  when  every  member  of  this  Government, 
except  such  as  compose  tho  judiciary,  returns  at  short 
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intervftls  to  bis  reipectiTe  Stute?    The  membera  of  Con- 

fress,  in  wbich  reside  all  the  high  powers  of  soverci|^ty, 
ring  with  them  her^r-State  attachments  and  State  pride; 
they  act  under  a  sense  of  hieh  responsibility  to  their  con- 
stituents and  to  their  States  they  remain  here  but  for  a  few 
montli9»  return,  and  mix  with  their  fellow^itizens;  with 
them  every  motive  conspires  to  urge  them  to  resist,  not  to 
suffer,  an  invasion  of  State  rights.  Usage  and  public 
opinion  has  limited  the  term  of  the  Executive  to  dght 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returns  to  bis  State. 
Your  jiidg^  are  scattered  over  the  Union,  citizens  of  their 
respective  States.  All  of  them,  presidents,  legislators, 
and  judges,  have  their  fanulies,  friends,  endearmentfr,  and 
attachments  in  their  respective  States— their  home^— 
where  they  find  their  earthly  resting  places.  Gentlemen 
talk  of  our  National  and  State  Governments,  as  if  the  for- 
mer were  a  distinct  people,  to  whom  certain  powers  were 
ccmceded,  but,  not  content  with  their  enjoyment,  are  con- 
stantly aiming  to  enlarge  them  ai  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  the  latter.  But  view  them  as  the  same  people,  a  por- 
tion of  whom  at  stated  periods  exe^x^tse  certain  delegated 
trusts  which  a  common  feeling  of  interest  urges  them 
to  restrict  rather  than  enlarge,  and  the  suggestion  will 
cease  to  have  any  force.  EquaUy  illusory  are  the  fears  of 
Executive  patronage,  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
so  strongly  deprecated.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  this; 
but  I  ask  for  proof  of  its  having  been  exerted  under  any 
administration,  and,  if  exerted,  with  what  effects  Do  your 
officers  of  the  armjr  and  navy  interfere  in  elections?  or 
have  you  seen  the  judges  of  your  courts  canvassing  for 
votes  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  Executive?  The 
0iost  powerful  motives  that  could  animate  the  human  heart, 
existed  to  sustain  the  administrations  of  the  elder  and 
youngnr  Adams;  but  with  what  effect?  What  did  patron- 
age do  in  these  cases }  S&r,  it  is  a  merepbantom,  wtuch  hss 
no  terrors  lor  a  free  and  vigilant  people.  Take  one  of 
the  eight  thousand  postmasters  that  the  gentleman  fixmi 
Virginia  has  spoken  of,  and  see  what  influence  he  is  sble 
to  exercise  in  anv  city  or  town.  It  will  be  found,  in  most 
instances,  that  the  person  so  situated  can-  effect  less,  at 
any  election,  than  if  he  had  not  an  office.  There  is  a 
watchful  jealouqr  among  the  people,  which  repels  any 
undue  or  even  active  exertions  of  men  in  official  stations 
to  control  or  sway  the  elections.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  them.  As  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the. 
revenue,  which,  it  is  said,  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment gives  rise  to,  I  answei',  that  the  same  mi^  be  said  of 
every  other  branch  of  public  expenditure:  fortifications 
are  erected  on  our  coasts  and  frontiers  most  exposed  to 
attacks;  light-houses,  breakwaters,  &c.  on  the  sea  coast. 
These,  and  many  other  works,  do  not  immediately  benefit 
the  interior;  but  in  these- and  all  other  erections  and  im- 
provements, regard  is  had  to  the  general  welfitfe.  What- 
ever gives  life  and  vi^por  to  the  whole  systefh,  must  be 
beneficial  to  its  psrtsf  m  like  manner,  the  healthful  action 
of  the  heart  communicates  its  tons  to  the  extremities.  We 
liave  been  told,  too,  that,  by  the  reduction  of  duties  upon 
tea  and  coffee,  and  certain  luxuries  of  life  which  do  not 
interfere  w^ith  our  domestic  industry,  as  is  proposed  by  a 
bill  on  our  table,  the  revenue  wiD  be  so  much  reduced  as 
to  leave  no  surplus  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of  the 
Government.  But  it  should  be  conndered  that  .the  bills 
alluded  to  are  prospective  in  their  operation;  and  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  I  do  not  apprehend  any  very  great  dimi- 
nution from  the  proposed  measures.  The  great  increase 
6f  population  must  create  a  proportioiuttc  demand.  In 
aid  of^  this,  there  is  a  law  of  political  economy  which  is 
universally  true,  that  the  capacity  to  buy,  firom  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  the  commodity,  increases  its  con- 
sumption t  in  other  words,  the  reduction  of  a  duty  will,  in 
a  correspondinjg'  ratio,  increase  the  demand.  After  pay- 
ing all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  Government  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and   applying  eleven    million  five  hundred 


thousand  dollars  to  the  pubhc  debt,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  that  there  will  be  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  on  the  first  day  of  Janua^,  1831,  of  four  tml- 
lion  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  doUars.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  tiro 
millions  of  dollars  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  applied 
annually  to  internal  improvements,  leaving  enough  from 
ail  the  Boureea  of  revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  five  years.  My  constitu- 
ents hare  no  immediate  interest  in  the  road  mentioned  in 
the  billf  from  the  nearest  part  of  my  district  it  Is  at  least 
one  hundred  and  eigbtf  miles.  But  1  advocate  it  becanae 
it  is  part  of  a  great  system  which  1  consider  this  Gowem- 
ment  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  bound  to  persevere 
in.  The  road,  from  this  ci^  to  New  Orleans,  is  not  a  new 
project;  it  was  earnestly  brought  into  view  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn in  1818,  insupport  of  a  biU  which  he  introduced  into 
Congress,  to  Set  apart*  and  pled^  as  a  fund  fivr  internal 
improvement,  the  bonus  and  United  States'  share  o€  the 
dividends  oi  the  National  Bank.  In  a  report  which  the 
same  gentleman  made  while  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  noticed 
as  one  of  the  prominent  national  objects,  and  it  has  never 
since  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Committees  on  Ihtemal  Im- 
provements of  this  House.  By  cherishing  a  spirit  of  conces- 
sion, and  merging  all  minor  considerations  in  the  great  one 
of  makinff  a  beginning  upon  the  principle  contained  in  the 
bill,  its  fnends  cannot  faU  to  effect  its  passage.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  amazing  extent  of  our  country,  the  di- 
versity of  interests  and  occupations  of  its  inhabitant%  and 
examine  the  barriers  which  its  geographical  featurea  pre- 
sent to  direct  and.  easy  intercotirse,  we  must  come  to  the 
conduskm  that  it  is  impossible  to  bind  the  difiTerent  parts 
togetiier  in  any  other  manner  than  by  good  roads  and 
canals  extendingTrom  the  centre  to  the  extremities  of  the 
Union.  By  these  means  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the 
s)'mpathies  of  our  nature,  which  distance  is  too  sept  to 
sunder. 

But  we  win  reafise  their  advantages  chiefly  during  war, 
when  the  Government  is  compelled  to  relf  for  niost  of  its 
revenue  upon  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  its  ordinaiy 
fiscal  resources  bein^  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.     The 
effect  of  this  sjrstem  is  to  dnin  the  interior  of  the  country 
of  its  currency,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  seaboard,  or  to 
places  where  troops  are  collected  for  the  defence  of  ex- 
posed situations  on  the  frontiers.     It  will  be  recoQected 
that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States   was^ 
durinjp  the  late  war,  exempted  from  this  evil;  it  operated 
peculiarly  hard  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania;  spe- 
cie in  fact  disappeared,  and  a  miserable  paper  currency 
was  substituted  tor  it,  flooding  the  country,  and,  with  its 
natural  tendency  for  depreciation,  ruining  thousands  of 
the  best  part  or  our  population-^tiie  farmers,  the  honest 
yeomanry  of  the  countiy,  who,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
are  sl^ays  the  greatest  sufferers.    It  is  the  part  of  pru- 
dence to  guard,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  a  recurrence 
of  so  much  suffering  and  calamity.    We  cannot,  it  b  true, 
prevent  the  drain  of  our  currency,  that  is  the  inevitable 
effect  of  direct  taxation;  but  we  can,  In  a  great  dcRree, 
mitigate  its  effects,  by  giving  to  our  people  cheap  and  easy 
means  of  transporting  thei^  produce  and  stock  to  market; 
to  that  market  where  troops  may  be  assembled,    and 
where  tiiere  is  the  greatest  public  expenditure.     If  you 
deny  tiicm  these  means,  ^ ou  expose  them  to  incalculable 
injuries,  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  the  tax  gatherer; 
judgments  and  executions  will  speedily  follow;  but  aD  are 
nearly  in  the  same  situation;  and  where  are  the  purchasers 
to  be  found?    The-  earrangs  of  years  of  honest  industrv 
will  be  swept  off  in  a  moment,  nr  a  sum  sometimes  insuf- 
fident  to  pay  the  cost  of  collection — always  vastly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  value  of  the  property,  either  to  enrich 
the  cunninr  speculator,  or  to  add  to  the  already  over- 
grown wealth  of  some  nabob,  or  to  increase  the  pubfic 
lands  and  stock  to  remain  unjproductive,  until  better  tiroes 
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slull  enable  them  to  sell  for  tums  equal  to  their  daiins.  '  A 
Gorernment  expressly  instituted  to  promote  the  happiness 
and  welive  of  all  its  citizens,  shoiud  provide  in  a  time  of 
peace,  when  its  resources  are  abundant,  against  such  ruin- 
oas  consequences.  In  this  way  it  will  best  secure  the 
lasting^  attachment  of  the  people. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Cokb]  in  speaking 
of  the  probable  expense  of  the  pTopose4  timdj  said  that 
the  Cumberland  road  cost  the  Government  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  per  mile.     He  has  fallen  into  an  error.     The 
whole  distance  of  the  road  is  one  hundfed  and  tlurty-five 
miles;  its  segregate  cost  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-live  dollan.  wliich 
is  equal  to  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  dollars  a 
mile.    At  a  proper  time,  I  will,  I  trust,  be  al)le  to  show 
to  the  House  that  no  sum  of  money  of  equal  amount 
has  erer  been  .expended  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
oountiy.    But  it  is  proper  to  say  that  at  the  time  this 
road  was  commenced,  this  Government  had  no  experience 
in  the  business;  few  possessed  the  requinte  skill  for  it; 
then,  and  for  manv)rears  afterwards,  provisions  were  dear, 
ud  the  wag^s  of  labor  near  one  hundred  per  c«nt.  be- 
yond'its  present  amount.     Wliat  added  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  this  road,  is  the  number  of  bridges,  some  of  which 
ue  built  in  a  style  of  superior  and  espennve  workman- 
ship, exhibiting  monuments  of  architectural  skill  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  Union.     The  continuation  of 
the  Cumberland  road  from  Wheeling  to  Zanesvillc,  which 
is  made  upon  the  Mc  Adam  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best 
road  in  the  United  States,  cost,  I  am  informed,  about aix 
thousand  dollars  a  nule.     But  the  expenditure  upon  works 
of  this  nature  b  of  secondary  consequence.     If  a  har- 
bor is  found  necessary  for  the  safety  and  convenienoe  of 
our  shipping,  if  a  fortiiication  is  wanting  for  our  defence, 
the  expense  of  constructing  them  would  not  be  regarded. 
There  is  a  paramount  duty  which  the  Government  owes  to 
its  citizens,  compared  to  which,  gold  and  silver  sliould 
wei^  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.     They  claim  from  it  pro- 
tection at  any  pricey  and  tliey  ask  the  same  measure  of 
justice,  I  will  not  call  it  liberality,  in  making  such  improve- 
ments ts  the  situation  of  the  country  admits  of  and  re- 
quires, which  State  and  individual  enterprise  is  unequal 
to,  and  which  are  strictly  of  a  national  character. 

The  perseverance  in  this  system  of  internal  inmrore- 
ments,  it  has  been  said,  will  give  rise  to  a  claim  of  jtiris- 
diction  bythe  United  States  over  the  roads  they  make, 
which  will  end  in  the  erection  of  toll-gates,  and  the  enforc- 
inf?  of  penalties  not  by  State  authority.  CUiming,  as  1 
^t  for  this  Government,  the  right  to  make  roads  and  ca- 
nals without  the  consent  of  the  States,  it  must  follow  that, 
»fter  they  are  constructed,  it  has  a  complete  right  to  pre- 
^e  them  by  such  means  as  it  chooses  to  select.  If  I  am 
nght  in  assuming,  for  I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not 
OKan  to  argue  it,  tliat  the  constitution  has  given  to  Con- 
l^resa  the  principal  power,  the  incident  most  follow;  nor  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  any  injurious  consequences  are  likely 
^  Mise  from  the  exercise  of  it.  The  authority  to  esta- 
hhsb  post  offices  and  post  roads  impliedly  confers  the  ri^ht 
^protect  the  transportation  of  the  mail  by  the  imposing 
of  penalties.  For  this  purpose,  various  laws  have  been 
passed,  and  punishments  have  been  inflicted,  without  any 
porapUint  from  a  State,  and,  as  1  trust,  without  injury  to 
It  Nor  would  any  greater  evil  happen  by  punishing  a 
•nan  in  the  United  States'  courts  for  an  injury  ilone  totht 
^^-  Offences  of  this  kind  would  be  of  rai*e  occurrence : 
when  it  was  known  that  th^  presence  of  vigilant  gate- 
keepers wouki  probably  prevent  escape,  and  that  speedy 
Ptamshment  would  inevitably  follow,  little  mischief  would 
be  done.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  an  indictment 
m  our  State  isourts  for  injuries  done  to  roads  belonging 
^0  corporations,  and  the  reason  that  prevents  their  occur- 
J*nce  woiild  apply  to  a  road  laid  out  under  the  autliority 
w  the  United  States.     Besides*  there  could  be  no  yalid 


objection  to  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  State  courts  to 
punish  transgressors.  Congress  gave  thenr  power  to  en* 
tertain  suits,  to  collect  the  internal  revenue,  and  to  en- 
force penalties  under  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  dedariiig 
it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  judges  of  the 
State  courts  should  be  bound  thereby.  Tihis  power,  I 
admit,  was  by  some  of  the  States  disputed;  but  surely  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  evils  were  likely  to 
arise  from  the  exercise  of  it.  And  if  there  should  be  a 
^position  in  any  State  to  refuse  the  jurisdiction,  offenders 
would  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  were  sent  to  the 
United  States'  eourts  for  trial.  Seldom,  indeed,  would 
there  be  occasion  for  such  a  proceedin^^;  but  if  a  case  should 
arise,  demanding  it,  is  it  likely  the  cni^inal  would  talk  of 
its  hardship  ^  And,  if  not,  who  would  be  quixotic  enough 
to  complain  for  him?  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  their  roads,  whether  they  should  exert  it  by 
direct  appropriations  to  keep  them  in  repair,  or  by  the 
erection  of  toll?gates,  cannot  be  a  cause  of  the  least  ap- 
prehension to  the  States,  no  more  than  they  now  fee]  from 
the  punishment  of  a  mail  robber.  It  is  imposdble  that 
injui7  can  arise  from  it. 

The  i^ntlemen  from  Virginia  who  have  spoken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  have  indulged  themselves  in  a 
warmth  of  feeling  and  an  asperity  of  rexnark  not  warrant- 
ed, in  my  judgment,  by  the  occasion.  If  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  mould  be  answered,  or  if  the  system,  of  which  it 
is  part,  should  be  pursued,  the  design  is  of  the  most  laud- 
able character,  and  entitled  to  no  common  praise;  the 
end,  the  development  of  national  resources,  the  promo- 
tion of  social  intercourse,  the  diffumon  of  substantial  bene- 
fits— ^in  a  word,  the  prosperity  of  the  confederacy.  Yet  it 
has  been  received  as  if  some  signal  calamity  was  about  to 
be  inflicted,  canning  in  its  train  ^  famine  and  pestilence 
and  desolation.  Are  they  .afraid  that  the  march  of  the 
system  will  realize  all  we  hope  and  sdl  we  predict  for  it;  and 
that  "thehr  occupation  win  be  gone?"  If,  sir,  I  mistake 
not  the  "signs  of  the  times,"  a  great  revolution  is  going 
on  in  public  opinion,  in  the  South,  on  this  Question ;  and 
the  day  is  not  very  remote,  when  Virginia  will  concede  to 
this  Government  all  that  tlic  most  sanguine  friends  of  in- 
ternal Improvement  could  desire.  One  of  her  distinguish- 
ed statesmen,  now  a  member  of  tliis  House,  has  for  years 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  cause.  Every  day  fur- 
nishes new  evidence  that  his  patriotic  fellow-citizens  are 
yielding  the  prejudices  that  would  Ibck  up  the  bounties 
which  a  beneficent  Providence  has  so  profusely  scattered 
over  our  land.  He  merits  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  the  richest  reward  of  a  public  benefactor. 

The  productions  of  our  country,  which  soil  and  climate 
have  already  made  so  v:a*ioHs,  are  becoming  dally  more 
diversified,  ensuring,  at  no  distamt  day,  a  home  supply  of 
most  of  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life.  An 
important  advantage  which  tliis  view  of  our  condition  and 
prospects  gfives  rise  to,  is,  that  the  diflerent  parts  of  our 
Union  will  be  made  dependant  on  each  other — an  invariable 
effect  of  mutual  wants.  Nothing,  therefore,  demands 
from  us  higher  regtfd  or  more  deliberate  consideration, 
than  the  means  of  uniting  our  whole  people  into  one 
great  commercial  family. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  benefi- 
cial consequences  of  an  extended  system  of  Tnternal  im- 
prbvements;  they  must  be  familiar  to  the  members  of  this 
committee.  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  notici ng  the  poi nts 
which  have  been  urged  by  others  in  support  of  tlie  bill; 
and  having  reason  to  fear  that  tlie  committee  is  already 
fatig^ied  by  a  long  discussion,  1  will  conclude  witli  thanking 
them  for  tlieir  attention. 

Mr.  MONELL  next  rose.  He  said  he  had  waited  \intil 
this  late  period  of  the  debate  on  the  bill,  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  some  one  of  hiscolleag^ies,  more  compe- 
tent than  himself,  would  gpvc  to  the  committee  the  views 
which  he  knew  a  large  majoril\  of  the  delegation  of  New 
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York,  in  unison  with  himself,  entertmined  upon  this  ques* 
tion.  No  one  [said  Mr.  M.  ]  hss  felt  disposea  to  do  so }  and 
as  I  cannot  consent  that  the  vote  on  this  bill  should  be  taken 
without  the  expression  of  an  opinion  from  the  State  I  have 
the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent,  I  have,  reluctantly,  ob- 
truded myself  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

As  I  am  die  warm  friend  of  internal  improvement  by  the 
States,  and  have  at  all  times,  and  on  aU  occasions,  whe- 
ther in  public  or  private  life,  supported  every  measure 
which  1  believed  would  benefit  the  citizens  of  my  native 
State,  it  is  necessary,  that  I  should  g^ve  the  reasons  Uiat  will 
influence  my  vote  on  the  present  bill.  Sir,  the  State  of 
New  York,  unaided  by  the  General  Government,  has  ad<r 
vanced  far  in  this  system.  She  has  connected  her  north- 
em  and  western  lakes  with  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  I 
trust  will  continue  to  progress  until  she  extends  its  bless- 
ings to  every  portion  of  net  citizens.  Although  she  has 
advanced  &r,  and  elevated  her  character  to  a  prominent 
station  among  her  sister  States,  she  has  nctt  done  half  that 
the  wants  of  her  citizens  require,  or  the  means  she  pos^ 
sesses  will  authorize.  My  immediate  constituents  are  now 
anxiously  looking  to  their  legislature  for  tliat  justice  they 
believe  themselves  entitled  to-^an  Improvement  along  their 
lovely  valley,  which  will  place  them  on  the  level  with 
other  portions  of  the  State.  I  trust  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Soon  afler  this  nation  passed  through  a  second  war  of 
independence  with  honor  and  renown,  the  State  of  New 
York,  sufferingas  she  had  in  that  contest  in  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  believing  herself  entitled  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  Congress,  from  the  aid  and  suppprt  she  had  given  to 
strengthen  the  arm  of  the  General  Government,  applied 
for  aid  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  the  great  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  she  had  long  conceived,  but  which 
were  retarded  by  the  breaking  out  and  continuing  of  tliat 
war.  What  was  fhe  told  by  this  Government?  Although 
her  good  and  faithful  service  was  admitted,  her  losses  and 
privations  appreciated,  yet  it  was  unconstitutional  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  She  submitted  to 
the  decision;  and,  nothing  daunted,  rested  upon  her  own 
resources  to  accomplish  that  which  her  citizens  had  willed 
should  be  accomplished.  For  one,  I  rejoice  that  she  is 
not  indebted  to  this  Government  for  aid.  By  your  re- 
fusal, the  resources  of  the  State  have  been  developed;  the 
patriotism  of  thcf  people  exhibited;  the  sound  hearts  and 
willing  hands  of  her  citizens  ehlisted  to  elevate  her  cha- 
racter, and  place  her  upon  an  eminence  that  her-extenslve 
possessions  at]d  fertile  soil  intended  she  should  assume. 

Wliat  was  unconstitutional  when  New  York  applied  for 
aid,  has,  by  the  change  of  time  and  of  men,'  become  con- 
stitutional now.  By  the  construction  g^ven  to  the  con- 
stitution by  modern  statesmen,  all  power  is  vested  in  this 
Government.  The  doctrines  contended  for  in  former  days 
are  exploded,  new  ones  have  taken  their  place;  and,  under 
them,  this  Government  is  extending  its  influence  over  eve- 
ry part  and  portion  of  what  was  once  considered  indepen- 
dent State  sovereignty:  the  rights  of  the  States  are  merged 
in  this  grand  consolidated  Go^'emmcnt.  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  abstract  constitutional  right  of 
this  Government  to  make  roads  and  canals  in  tlie  several 
States,  without  tlie  consent  of  the  States  or  the  people. 
It  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  so  ol^en,  that,  until 
some  express  provision  to  the  contrary  shall  be  made  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  worse  tlian  useless  to  question  tlie  power. 
The  advocates  of  the  right  do  not  claim  it  bv  express 
grant,  but  by  implication  and  construction  of  different 
parts  of  tliat  instrument.  It  is  claimed  luuler  the  power 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare; 
under  the  power  to  regelate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  under  the  power  tu 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.  I  have  always  doubt- 
ed wbetlier  this  Government,  under  any  or  all  of  these  pow- 
ers, could  exercific  die  right  of  making  i*oads  and  canals 


On  more  occasions  than  one,  have  I  listened  to  the  -argu- 
ments of  the  ablest  men  of  the  nation,  on  this  much  dbis- 
puted,  nice  question  of  constitutional  law.  Although  I 
will  not  discuss  the  question  of  abstract  right,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  deny  the  expediency  of  its  exercise  by  tl&is 
Government.  The  exercise  of  this,  and  all  other  con* 
strucfive  rights,  claimed  by  this  Government,  should  be 
narrowly  watched  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Our  dutv  to  our  States  and  our  constituents  requires  it  at 
our  hands;  and  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that,  when  we  assemble 
here  as  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  we  for|^ 
home — ^we  forget  State  rights,  and  lose  State  feeling.  Our 
whole  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  mighty  power  of  this 
all  absorbing  and  controlling  Government,  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  our  constituents,  or  interests  of  the  States;  vi'e 
exercise  not  only  all  the  powers  given  to  us  by  express 
grant,  but  every  other  which,  by  implication  or  constrac- 
tion,  can  be  tortured  into  a  right.  1  beseech  gentlemen 
to  pause  and  reflect.  If  this  Government  does  possess  the 
power  contended  for  by  its  advocates,  let  it  be  discreet- 
ly exercised,  and  only  on  acknowledged  great  national 
objects. 

Under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among*  the  se- 
veral States,  and  to  lay  imposts  and  duties,  this  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  right  to  compel  the  canal  boau  on  the 
New  York  canals  to  pay  transit  duty.     In  1824  or  1825, 
orders  were  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
collector  at  Buffalo,  to  enforce  the-  collection  of  duties. 
I  well  remember  the  feeling  created  in  New  York?  her  citi- 
zens, from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  were  prepared 
to  resist  what  was  considered  as  an  encroachment  upon 
State  rights  I  even  her  legislative  halls  resounded  with  the 
language  of  resistance,  and  a  perseverance  at  tliat  time, 
on  the  part  of  this  Government,  would  have  brought  that 
Static  in  dn>ect  collision  with  the  General  Gorcmment. 
Strong  protests  were  entered  b^  the  representatives  in 
Congress,   from  New  York,  against  tlie  assumed  power, 
and  great  exertions  were  miade  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  order.     It  was  coun- 
termanded, but  tlie  right  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties 
was  not  surrendered;  it  was  suspended  for  the  tinte  being, 
to  be  enforced  whenever  the  will  of  this  Government 
shall  direct     You  have  established  your  ports  of  entr\'  in 
every  part  of  her  State — at  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places— upon  every 
stream  and  rivulet — upon  tide  waters  and  inland  lakes — ^in 
every  city  and  town  that  you  please  to  consider  connnDer* 
cial;  swarms  of  ofhcers,  to  execute  the  laws  and  collect  the 
revenue,  are  stationed  among  the  people.     Under   the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  and  lay  impobts  and  duties, 
you  claim,  and  may,  at  some  future  day,  enforce,  the  pow- 
er to  collect  duties  on  every  canal  made  bv  State  autho- 
rity; and  what  is  to  prevent  you }  The  broad  and  unlimited 
construction  of  constitutional  power  claimed,  will  cover 
every  act  of  oppression,  and  usurpation  of  State  riglits; 
tlius  gradually,  but  certainly,  will  every  vestige  of  State 
rights  and  State  interests  be  swallowed  up  by   the  con- 
sti-uctive  pr)wers  of  the  General  Government.     Under  the 
power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties,  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  the  whole  revenue  of 
State  canals  may  be  claimed.     Now  your  treasury  is  full, 
and  it  is  not  needed;  but  let  war  exhaust  it,  let  commerce 
be  impaired,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  your  funds  squan- 
dered ill  visionary-  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  and 
the  particular  welfiire  of  the  States  must  surrender  to  the 
general  wel&re  of  this  Governipent     The  States  must 
stand  in  the  relation  to  the  United  States  that  individuals 
do  to  the  States— bound  to  yield  a  portion  of  what  th<^ 
have  fo^  the  general  welfare.     Sources  of  revenue,  which 
tliey  fondly  hoped  would  support  their  own  Governments, 
and  enable  them  to  extend  the  blessii)g8  of  internal  im- 
provement by  their  own  authority  to  every  portion  of  their 
citizens,  will  be  diverted  from  their  proper  channels,  and 
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poured  into  the  treasury  of  this  Government.  Can  New 
York,  consistent  with  her  honor  or  her  interests,  submit 
to  such  degradation }  Is  Pennsylvania,  with  her  numerous 
canils,  prepared  to  siurendcr  all  to  this  Government?  I 
tnistnot.  Bir,  where  is  the  remedy?  I  answer  here,  in 
this  hall.  Wc  must  halt  in  our  course — we  must  confine 
this  Government  within  its  primeval  legitimate  bounds — 
We  must  restore  it  to  the  powers  that  were  exercised  un- 
der it  in  the  days  of  Jefferson's  administration. 

It  is  contended  that  the  power  to  construct  roads  and 
canals  is  given  by  the  clause  in  the  constitution  autho- 
riziii^  Congress  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  give  us  the  definition  of 
Ihe uord  establish.  Dictionaries  have  been  consultedr- 
Walkcr,  Ainsworth,  and  others.  It  is  defined  to  mean 
«' to  erect,  t(5  make,"  &c.     We  have  heard  labored  argu- 

"       of  the  word  es- 


mittec  wi{h  a  long  detail;  the  Stite  courts  decide  in  favor 
of  the  toll  gatherer;  it  is  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tlie  United  Stites.  I  jieed  not  give  you  the  decision. 
M'hen  did  State  decisions  or  State  rights  succeed  in  op- 
position to  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  the  constructive  pow- 
ers of  this  Government  ?  Let  Kentucky,  Oliio,  New  York, 
and  other  States  answer. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  this  dis- 
puted right  on  another  groiuid:  it  is  uneqiml  and  unjust  in 
lis  operation.  During  the  last  year,  disregarding  fractions, 
there  was  received  into  your  treasury  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars;  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Government, 
twelve  millions  are  sufficient;  and,  with  proper  economy, 
that  sum  need  not  be  expended.  You  have  then  a  Surplus 
fund  of  twelve  millions  beyond  the  amount  remiired  for 
the  expenses  of  Government,  to  be  scrambled  for  in  this 
hall,  and  expended,  according  to  present  doctrines,  in  in- 


fncnts  to  show  us,  because  the  meaning  < 

tibliah  is  defined  to  be  "to  make,"  that  Congress  has  the[ternal  improvement.  You  have  two  hundred  and  thirteen^ 
power  to  make  post  roads.  Sir,  1  will  not  say  that  these 
words  may  not  be  tortured  into  such  construction,  nor 
nffsrr  any  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  doctrine. 
Yet  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  that  any  such  power, 
under  these  words,  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  to  be  given  to  Congress.  The  plain  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  that  clause  is  that  which  is  yearly  ex- 
cicisedby  Congress — the  establishment  of  post  routes  on 
roads  erected  and  made  by  the  people,  and  on  which,  for 
public  convenience,  it  is  thougnt  necessary  to  transport 
viic  mail.  In  the  remarks  I  have  made,  I  have  endeavored 
to  show  to  the  committee  the  inexpediency  of  Congress  ex- 
ercising all  the  powers  which,  by  constructionor  impli- 
cation, are  claimed  as  belonging  to  this  Government;  and 
particularly  as  such  exercise  alTects  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  States.  As  a  fiirthcr  illustration  of  my  views,  1 
will  suppose  my  colleague^  who  resides  at  Buffalo,  to  offer 
to  this  House  the  following  resolution: 

"Itexolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Host  Roads  be  instinicted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  esUblishing  a  post  route  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  by  tlie 
wayof  the  Erie  canal." 

It  jji  referred  to  the  committee,  at  the  he^d  of  which  is 
t'te  honoKible  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Congress  having 
'he  rig;ht  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and 
waters  narigable,  op  made  navigable,  being  considered 
hi^iways,  the  reasoning  follows  the  premises,  that  Con- 
feTris  has  tlie  power  to  establish  a  mail  route  upon  the  Erie 
ciiial.  It  has  been  decitlcd  that  the  Hudson  river  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  jurisdiction  has  been  sO  far  extended 
overihc  waters  of  New  York,  as  to  establish  ports  of  entry 
oa  the  western  lakes,  the  Erie  canal  connecting  the  tide 
waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie;  it, 
then^forc,  becomes  necessary  that  commerce  should  be 
earned  on  between  the  States.  A  law  is  passed,  in  obe^ 
dence  to  the  resolution;  and  a  boat  is  started  at  Albany, 
on  the  tide  waters,  with  the  "  United  States*  mail, "  in  capi- 
I^K  upon  her  stern.  She  approaches  the  first  lock,  and 
.3  iiailvd  "what  boat  is  that>"  ««The  Congress  of  the  1 
United  States."     «*  Who  is  her  commander?"     "  Geneml '  i 


members  from  the  States,  and  three  delegates  from  ter- 
ritories; divide  this  amount  into  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen districts,  and  you  will  give  annually  to  each  congres- 
sional district  fifty-six  thousand  dollars.  By  this  division. 
New  York,  with  her  thirty-four  members.  Would  be  entitled 
annually  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Penn^lvania,  with 
Ker  twenty-four  members,  to  one  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand.  Virgii^ia^  with  her  twenty-two  mem- 
bers, to  cute  million  two  hundred  and  thirtj'-two  thousand. 
Will  any  course  of  legpislation  here  give  to  tt^ese  States 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  surplus  funds  by  way  of  internal 
improvement?'  Certainly  not.  This  miserable  pittance  to 
New  York,  of  a  road  from  Buffalo  to  the  State  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  but  a  sorry  return  for  the  four  millions 
she  pays  annually  into  vour  treasury.  As  it  ia  the  first, 
so  for  many  years  it  will  be  the  last  boon  that  will'  be  of- 
fered for  her  two  millions  annual  surplus  in  yonr  treasur}*. 
Give  to  New  York,  to  bo  applied  by  her  legislature, 
one-half  of  her  just  proportion  of  this  surplus  fund.  Let 
it  be  placed  in  the  treasury  of  her  own  State,  and  in  ten 
years  she  will  extend  the  blessings  of  her  own  system  of 
improvement  to  every  village  and'  hamlet  in  her  State, 
and  gladden  the  hearts  of  her  neople;  it  will  be  expended 
in  useful  works,  in  national  objects,  and  promote  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  people. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  utility  of  this  gigan- 
tic project  of  a  g^and  land  communication  from  Buffalo 
to  New  Orleans,  and  must  say  that,  to  my  mind,  it  is  the 
most  extravagant  ami  visionary  one  that  ever  was  present- 
ed to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  representative  assembly. 
It  is  to  be  made  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Buff^alo,  the  first  seaboard,  the  first  commercial 
place  it  touches  is  the  city  of  Washington,  a  distance  of 
some  four  hundred  miles.  Can  many  man  believe  that  the 
trade  from  Buffalo,  or  any  part  ©f  New  York,  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  city  of  New  York  by  this  road?  or  will 
Pennsylvania  or  Maryland  prefer  Washington  for  a  mar- 
ket to  their  own  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore?  l.ook  to  the 

improvements  orNew  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  lilaryland, 

HelHirc."  "  What  is  the  object  of  her  voyage?"  «« Re- 1  their  railroad*  and  canals,  and  the  most  visionary  must  be 
pibting  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  the  satisfied  that  this  contemplated  road  cannot  be  used  for 
hid'au  tribes,  transporting  the  United  States'  mail,  and !  commercial  purposes.  It  is  said,  by  its  friends,  that  it  will 
conveying  troops  to  the  northern  lakes."  The  collector  be  useful  in  time  of  war  to  mkrch  troops  to  the  frontiers. 
would  say,  tliis  canal  is  the  property  of  the  State  of  New  1  trust  we  shall  not  need  it  for  that  purpose  for  many 
Wk;itwas  made  by  the  exertions  of  her  own  citizens  years  to  come;  and  if  we  should.  New  York  desires 
^'i^hout  any  foreign  aid,  and  you  cannot  pass  without  the  troops  from  Washington  tp  defend  her  frontier.     No,  sir. 


payment  of  toll.     To  wliich"  General  Welfare"  would 
reply  that  Congress  luis  power  to  regulate  commence  and 


f^slabUh  post  offices  and  post  i-oads;  a  post  route  has  been 
tstildished  on  this  canal,  and  you  will  not  presume  to  in- 
tmipt  the  United  States'  mail.  The  people  of  New  York 
look  lo  tlie  law  'for  protection  and  decision  of  all  disputed 
namis.  On  the  return  of  "  General  Welfare,"  he  is  ar- 
reted in  our  Stute  courts.  I  will  not  trouble  the  com. 
Vol.  VI.— 92 


there  is  no  beneficial  purpose  for  which  this  road  can  be 
used;  it  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  a  nation's  folly,  and 
receive  the  worst  curse  which  an  Irishman  can  bestow 
upon  his  enemy— the  g^rass  will  grow  upon  its  surface. 
Agam.  What  is  to  become  of  the  road  after  it  is  made  ? 
Do  you  intend  to  place  toll  gates  upon  it?  That  power 
has  not  yet  been  assumed  upon  your  Cumberland  road. 
But  suppose  you  should  assume  jurisdiction  over  State  soil. 
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and  scatter  your  toll  gatheren  over  the  States;  what  will 
you  recover  Not  one  per  cent.  You  cannot  keep  it  in 
repair  by  tolls.  What  next?  The  GoTemxnent  must  ap- 
propriate^ annually,  one  miUion  of  dollars  to  repair  it.  Bv 
the  DiU  fifteen  bunared  dollars  per  mile  are  appropriateo; 
but  no  friend  of  it  vill  pretend  tnat  is  all  that  wm  be  asked. 
Let  the  futh  of  the  nation  be  pledg^ed  for  its  construction, 
and  you  vnSi  be  required,  annually,  to  appropriate  money 
for  its  completion,  until  it  will  coat  as  many  thousands  as 
hundreds  arc  now  asked.  Will  the  States,  tbrou|;fa  which 
it  passes,  take  it  off  your  hands,  and  keep  it  in  repair  >  No. 
The  States  know  it  will  not  yield  revenue  sufficient  to  do 
so.  They  will  tell  you  it  is  your  own  ftickly  bantling^,  and 
your  fidth  is  pledged  to  support  it, 

It  has  been  said  out  of  this  hall,  that  this  is  apart  of  the 
«  American  sjrstemj"  and  I  have  been  urged,  as  a  friend  to 
that  system,  to  support  this  bill.  It  is  otlled  the  pioneer 
bill,  in  the  train  of  which  numerous  others  are  to  follow- 

If  by  the  '*  American  system**  is  meant  a  system  of  laws 
which  shsll  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people, 
and,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  operate  equally  aiid  justly,  then 
am  I  its  friend  and  aidvocate;  but  if  b^  the  syitem  is  meant 
that  I  am  bound  to  support  every  wild  and  visionary  road 
project  that  the  imaginations  of  ^ntlemen  here  or  else- 
where may  present  to  the  consideration  of  Oongress,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  dissent,  and  enter  my  protest.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactufes,  I  cordially 
agree  to  the  resolution  submitt^  to  the  House,  **  that  it 
was  inezpe(£ent  at  this  time  tp  revise  tiie  tariflT  law  of 
1828.''  I  then  believed,  and  npw  Relieve,  that  justice  to 
the  mana&cturem  and  aound  policy  required  the  suppres- 
sion CMf  further  legislation  at  this  time.  These  are,  now- 
ever,  articles  which  have  become  necessaries  of -life  from 
their  common  use,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  silk,  &c.,  which  ar6 
not  grown  or  manufactured  in  this  countipr,  or,  if  so,  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  and  not  interfering  with  the  domestic 
industry  of  the  nation.  By  reducing  the  duties  on  the 
articles  I  have  mentioned,  you  will  rekeve  the  people  from 
several  miUiona  of  indirect  taxation,  and  retein  in  your 
treasury  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government. 

There  are  two  atuations  in  which  Governments,  like  in- 
dividuals, are  frequently  ux^st:tn  adversity,  with  a  heavy 
debt  hanging  over  thcm^and  in  prosperity,  suddenly  and 
unexpected^  acquired;  in  the  o;ie  case,  pressed  to  dis- 
charge claims  out  of  their  power  to  meet,  they  prevari- 
cate, ai^  refuse  justice  when  it  is  due;  in  the  other,  their 
fands  are  profusely  squandered  and  their  money  laviiftied 
upon  unimportant  and  useless  objects.     The  latter  is  the 

8 resent  utuation  of  this  Government.  You  have  an  over- 
owing  treasury,  and  you  know  not  what  to  do  witii  your 
surplus  funds.  Kow,  sir,  as  1  am  one  of  thos^  who  do  not 
consider  a  national  debt  to  be  anational  blessing,  I  propose 
to  discharge  your  national  debt — ^pay  off  every  shilling— 
take  up  the  last  bond;,  it  urill  be  the  brightest  star  in  the 
galaxy  of  your  renown.  Exhibit  to  the  world  the  bright 
example  of  a  nation,  not  sixty  years  old,  having  passed 
tiirougfa  two  expenave  and  lengthy  wars,  «nd  free  or  debt. 
When  that  shall  be  accomplished,  (and  we  are  assured  it 
will  be  in  a  few  years, )  our  manufacturers  will  have  acquired 
strength  sufficient  to  compete  with  their  foreign  opponents, 
and  will  themselves  unite  in  the  propriety  of  a  gradual 
but  certain  reduction  of  duties  until  the  revenue  shall  only 
be  equal  tp  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  and  the 
people  relieved  from  heavy  burdens. 

Mr.  ANGSL  said  it  was  with  great  <Ufiidence  he  rose  to 
address  the  committee.  It  was  his  first  attempt  to  speak 
upon  tiiat  floor,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  had 
raised  )om  courap^  to  the  speaking  point.  We  have  been 
several  days  [said  Mr.  A.]  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
this  biU.  I  luive  listened  with  strict  and  painful  attention 
to  the  arguments  ur^^ed  in  favor  of  its  passage.  I  have 
witnessed  with  astonishment  and  with  alarm,  the  ardent 


zeal  with  which  its  friends  are  hurried  forward.  Reluc- 
tant as  I  have  been  to  engage  in  this  discusnon,  Icoiildnot 
sit  here  quietiy,  and  in  silence  see  tlie  screws  turned  upon 
the  people.  I  could  not  see  burdens  unjustly  sod  unwtr- 
rantably  imposed  upon  my  constituents,  without  protesUog 
against  it. 

I  consider  this  system  of  le^alation  cruel,  unjust^  and 
oppressive.  I  consider  it  as  fraught  with  ti^e  most  dito- 
geroos  tendency,  and  ss  leading  to  the  most  dnutrous 
consequences.  My  feelings  are  such,  that  I  cannot  represB 
them  when  I  see  the  fruits  of  honest  industry  about  to  be 
coined  into  dollars  and  cents,  and  squandered  by  a  proili- 

Ste  hand  upon  projects  which  are  uaefess  and  idle.  I 
ve  pi«pared  an  amendment  to  tlus  biU,  which  I  intend 
to  offer  at  a  proper  time,  if  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
first  section  does  not  prevail.     If  gentlemen  are  deter- 
mined to  force  the  bill  through,  rig^t  or  wrong— if  they 
are  determined  to  plunder  tbe  treasury,  and  pursue  i 
course  of  public  rapine,  I  feel  anxious  that  the  State  of 
New  York  should  not  participate  in  the  disgrace.    I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  first  attempt  of  this  Government  to  foice 
her  system  of  road-making  into  that  State.    The  small 
section  of  this  road  which  is  to  be  located  within  herrunits, 
appears  to  be  intended  as  an  offer  of  earnest-money,  to 
bind  her  to  the  unhallowed  compfct.     I  protest  against 
the  whole  system,  and  particularly  against  this  attempt  to 
contaminate  that  State.  Should  this  bill  pass  in  its  prexnt 
shape,  I  should  consider  the  intrusion  into  our  territoiy 
as  a  bane  to  our  prosperity,  a  poison  to  our  happiness,  and 
the  destruction  of  our  tranquillity.     Aa  soon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity shall  offer,  I  will  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  strikinr 
out  the  words  «  Buffsilo,  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  and 
inserting  "the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sr^Ivania."    This  annendment  would  exclude  New  York 
from  the  biU  and  from  its  contamination.     We  ask  not,  nor 
do  we  need,  your  ud  ih  the  construction  of  our  roads  and 
canals'^     We  desire  you  to  confine  yourself  to  your  pro- 
per sphere  of  legpalation,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal regulations  of  our  State.     We  will  willingly  and 
cheerfully  pay  all  the  taxes  and  bear  all  the  burdens  which 
you  may  constitutionally  impose  upon  us;  we  will  not  rebel 
— we  will  raise  no  insurrection — we  will  not  threaten  a 
dissolutioti  of  the  Union;  but  when  you  oppress  us  by  your 
unjust,  unauthorized,  and  partial  legislation,  we  will  tell  you 
of  it    W  e  will  boldly  and  fearlessly  protest  against  your  en- 
croachments, and  we  will  not  withhold  our  remonstrances 
when  you  extend  the  arm  of  oppression  over  us.  Vit  will 
tell  you  of  our  wrones;  as  an  independent  State,  we  vill 
assert  our  rights;  and  we  will  never  hang  about  your  halls 
of  lerialation,  in  the  character  of  supplicants  and  beggars, 
watching  for  the  crumbs  that  may  tall  from  your  table. 

Following  the  example  of  ^ntlemen  who  have  pre* 
ceded  me  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  I  will  refrain  from  dis* 
cusdng  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Government  orcr 
the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  The  argumenti 
upon  that  subject  have  been  worn  thread^bare;  they  have 
been  arain  and  again  repeated;  the  subject  has  been  ty 
hausted  in  the  hands  of  abler  men,  and  I  feel  myself  in- 
competent to  shed  additional  lig^t  upon  the  question.  Th< 
omission  to  discuss  the  constitutional  question  in  this  de 
bate  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  friends  of  th( 
bill  as  the  giving  of  a  cognovit  to  their  claim  of  cons^tu 
tional  power.  Sir,  I  wimi  those  gentiemcn  expressly  u 
understand  me  as  not  yielding  my  assent  to  their  constitu 
tional  doctrines.  I  wish  them  to  understand  that  I  si^  n< 
cognovit  to  their  unfounded  claim,  but  that  I  insist  that  il 
tiiis  bill  becomes  a  law,  tiiat  law  will  be  the  offspring  ol 
usurped  authority. 

GenUemen  have  said  that  Congress,,  by  its  enactment^ 
has  settled  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Government  ii 
relation  to  internal  improvements.  Can  Congress  confei 
a  new  power?  Can  Congress  rule  the  constitution  \  Tha 
instrument  was  designed  to  control  the  powers  of  Con 
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gresfi  C&n  one  act  of  usurpation  be  pleaded  as  authoritv 
to  justify  the  commiaaion  of  another?  No.  The  consti- 
tuboQ  remains  what  it  was  in  the  beginning- — it  is  the  same 
now  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  ratification  by  the  States. 
It  remains  analtered,  nor  can  it  be  altered  but  by  the  con- 
Mnt  of  (hree^foiutlis  of  the  States.  For  that  instrument 
I  entertain  the  highest  veneration.  I  will  not  suffer  my- 
self to  trample  upon  its  authority.  Each  infraction  of  its 
prorisions  by  Congress  is  a  signal  for  the  downfall  of  our 
liberties. 

This  bill  is  entitled  ^  a  bill  for  constructing  a  road  from 
fiuifalo)  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  tlie  way  of  Wash- 
iDgtoo,  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans."  When  I  look  into 
tke  provisions  of  this  bill — ^when  I  see  the  stretch  of  au- 
thonty  there  attempted — when  I  consider  the  profligate 
eipenditure  of  money  it  proposes — when  I  reflect  upon 
the  burden  it  casts  upon  the  people-rwhen  I  view  its  par- 
tiality, its  cruelty,  its  injustice,  and  its  usurpation,  and 
compare  all  with  the  constitutional  powers  of  tnis  Govem* 
flient,  the  title  strikes  me  as  being  inappropriate.  The 
title  is  wrong.  It  should  be  entitl^  «  a  bill  to  construct 
1  road  from  the  liberties  of  the  country,  by  the  wi^  of 
Wafihington,  to  despotism." 


of  the  work.  From  the  description  given  of  the  country 
over  which  the  road  is  to  pass,  the  streams  that  intersect 
its  course,  the  swamps  and  the  quagmires  which  lie  in  its 
way,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  cost  per  mile  will  far  exceed 
the  sum  per  mile  expended  upon  the  Cumberland  road. 
The  lengfUi  of  the  Cumberlana  road  now  completed  falls 
short  of  one-sixth  the  distance  embraced  by  the  road  un- 
der consideration,  and  our  statutes  tell  us  that  upwards  of 
three  millions  have  been  expended  upon  that  work. 

This  two  and  a  half  millions  b  to  l>e  taken  from  the 
avails  of  the  revenue.  Nearly  one-half  the  revenue  is 
collected  at  the  city  of  New  York:  the  citizens  of  that 
State,  by  the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  duties,  pay 
about ^one-«xth  part  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  appro- 
priation in  the  bill  will  impose  a  tax  of  at  least  fourhunored 
thousand  dollars  upon  tlie  State  of  New  York,  which  must 
be  taken  from  the  pockets  6f  her  citizens.  The  Iruit  of 
their  labor,  under  the  screwing  operations  of  this  Govern- 
ment, must  be  taken  from  them,  and  expended  upon  this 
sublime  and  magnificent  road;  a  road  w|iich  they  will  ne- 
ver, travel,  and  which,  whilst  it  form4  a  drain  upon  their 
pursea,  will  never  return  a  farthing  into  them.  Hie  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  say  to  the  citizens  of  New  York» 


It  is  not  a  road  which  the  interest  of  the  oountry  calls  ''pay  Hour  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  a  tribute  to  our 


for;  the  public  good  does  not  require  it.  Gentlemen  have 
aid  it  was  necessary  for  the  safe  and  easy  transportation 
of  the  mail,  for  the  marching  of  troops,  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse, for  the  advancement  of  national  prosperity,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare;  but  when  you  contrast 
its  sdvanta^  with  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  eon* 
stnicted,  with  the  coat  of  its  constru<^tion  and  perpetual  re- 
pairs, itlooksmore  like  aroad  to  ruin  thana  road  to  ease  and 
safety.  I  have  an  abhorrence  to  this  speoes  of  legislation  that 
IcaanA  overcome;  it  has  ffrown  out  of  long  reflection  and 
a  careful  consideration  w  the  subject.  Its  tendency  is 
pemiciousf  it  begets  coUinon  and  strife;  it  prodnceaheart- 
boming  and  Ul  blood  between  diflTerent  States  and  sections 
of  the  Union.  These  eflfects  do  and  wiH  unavoidably  at- 
tend it  If, 'in  estimating  the  consequences,  I  have  come 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion,  I  have  to  regret  it.  The  cor- 
rectJiesB  of  my  conclusion  appears  to  be  supported  by  the 
sensitiveness  manifested  by  ffentlemen  in  ti^is  House  when- 
ever this  subjeet  m  agitated  Do  we  not  see  the  Mrarmth 
of  feelmg  and  heat  oif  temper  it  elicits?  Its  discussion 
«^  up  the  image  of  discord,  and  exhibits  an  acrimony  of 
feeling  and  temper,  which  spends  itself  in  accusing  iavec- 
ttve  and  keen  reply.  It  should  be  our  business  here  to 
barmonize,  and  not  to  distract;  we  should  avoid  those  sub- 
jects which  set  in  motion  the  discordant  feelings  of  sec- 
tional interests.  It  should  he  our  aim  to  strengthen  the 
cord  of  unibn,  and,  by  a  kind  and  conciliating  exercise  of 
<^  legislative  functions,  secure  the  confidence  and  at^ch- 
mentof  flie  people  and  of  the  States. 

Partial  appropriations  beget  jealow  and  distrust,  and 
destroy  confidence  in  Government.  The  people  will  not 
Jt 8t  quietly  binder  oppresnon,  when  they  see  the  fruit  of 
taeir  hard  earnings  bestowed  upon  objects  in  which  they 
we  no  interest,  and  which  are  in  themselves  worse  than 
uaelesB.  They  will  coroplaim  their  attachments  will  be 
^enated,  and  the  federal  power  become  odious; 

This  bill  appropriates  fiiteen  hundred  dollars  per  mile 
tor  the  construction  of  this  road;  the  length  of  the  road  is 
|reat  enough  to  swell  the  sum  appropriated  to  two  million 
bve  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  expenditure.  This  sum  bears  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  ultimate  cost  of  construction,  repair^  &c. 
viien  the  whole  shall  be  completed,  as  the  title  page  of  a 
book  docs  to  the  whole  volume.  This  two  and  a  half  mil- 
bons  IS  but  a  ringle  instahnent,  the  payment  of  wlucb  is  to  be 
J^pcatcd  year  after  yaaiv  by  appropriation  sAer  appropria- 
tion,through  a  soies  of  years,  to  terminate  the  Lord  knows 
th  v/n  ^  **^*  "***  ^iSMTi  it  contended,  even  by  the  friends  of 
«e  biU,  that  the  proposed^ppropriataon  will  cover  the  cost 


power,  and  prepare  yourselves  to  meet  future  exactions 
of  a  nmilar  char«u:ter,  when  we  see  fit  to  make  Uwm." 

The  sum  to  be  extracted  from  the  State  of  New  York,' 
bv  this  single  appropriation,  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  ena^ 
ble  that  State,  could  she  control  it,  to  accomplish  some  of 
her  most  useful  and  fiivorite  phms  of  internal  improvement, « 
and  this  is  to  be  bartered  away  for  a  few  miles  of  a  great 
national  road,  cutting  through  a  comer  of  her  territory. 

Let  ftny  gentleman  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  operation 
of  this  sdieme,  and  then  tell  me  whether  he  will  nave  the 
hardihood  to  ask  a  New  Yorker  to  vote  for  this  biU.  No, 
sir,  I  will  not  violate  the  pubEe  trust  reposed  in  me:  I  will 
not  prostitute  my  vote  to  the  surrendering  of  the  rights  of 
the  SUte.  I  will  resist  this  attempt  to  force  the  shackles 
upon  her.  Were  this  a  work  of  utility,  and  did  there  ex- 
ist a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  advancing  the  genml  wel- 
fare, the  hardship  would  not  be  so  great;  but  I  repeat 
what  my  twlleague  [Mr.  Moirii^]  has  said,  the  project  is 
wildy  visionary,  idle,  and  useless. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  State  of  New  York  applied  to  this 
Government  for  assbtance  in  constructing  her  canal.  Her 
then  contemplated  work  was  of  a  national  character;  it 
was  no  less  than  the  connecting,  by  a  navigable  commu* 
nication,  of  the  waters  of  the  great  western  Idces  with 
the  Hudson  river,  and  uniting  navigable  waters  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  two  thousand  miles  into  Uie  interior. 
What  was  your  answer  to  this  application?  Notwithstend- 
ing  the  unportant  link  this  work  was  to  form,  notwithstend- 
inf^  the  increase  of  commerce  it  was  to  create,  and  not- 
withstanding the  vast  facilities  it  was  to  aflRDrd,  you,  in 
your  walike  and  other  operations,  told  her  that  you 
had  not  the  constitutional  power  to  appropriate  the  fiinds 
of  the  nation  to  purposes  of  internal  miprovement.  New 
York  was  satisfied  witii  your  answer;  she  neMber  mur^ 
inured  nor  complained.  She  had  too  much  patriot^ 
ism,  and  too  just  a  sense  of  your  linuted  authority,  to 

J>ress  you  to  a  violation  of  that  sacred  compact  which 
brms  our  bond  of  union.  Taking  you  at  your  irord,  she 
believed  you  had  dedded  m  good  faith  upon  her  applica- 
tion, and  she  beheved  that  your  decisicm  would  stano  as  a 
controlling  precedent  in  all  similar  cases^  Up6n  the  faitii 
of  this  understandmg,  she  resorted  to  her  own  energies, 
and,  through  a  wise,  prudent,  and  persevering  policy,  she 
has  accomplished  her  grand  dengn,  and  astonished  the 
world  by  her  success.  She  has  taxed  herself  for  this  un* 
provement:  her  own  resources  have  met  the  current  es» 
pense,  and  this  Government  has  not  been  annoyed  by  beg- 
gariy  applications  for  her  relief.  Whilst  she  has  been  ex> 
pending  twenty  millions  of  doltart  for  these  objects,  and 
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resting  upon  her  own  means  to  extinguish  the  cost,  you 
have  been  lavishing  the  national  funds  upon  interior  pro- 
jects in  other  sections  of  the  Union;  the  utility  of  all  of  which 
combined,  will  not  compare  with  what  she  has  effected. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  tliis  Government  has  fathomed  the 
depths  of  its  power,  reversed  its  solemn  decision,  and  en- 
tered the  field  of  internal  improvement.  New  York  has 
been  undergoing  a  double  taxation.  She  has  met  the  de- 
mands for  her  own  improvements,  and  been  cruelly  com- 
pelled to  pay  fbr  the  one-sixth  of  yours.  .  Accumulating 
burdens  oppress  her;  she  finds  her  hands  tied,  and  her  trea- 
sury exhausted.  She  is  compelled  to  impose  a  direct  tax 
upon  her  citizens,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  her  Go- 
vernment, and  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  some  of  her 
most  favorite  works.  In  this  embarrassing  stat  e  of  her  fi  nan- 
ces, and  whilst  deploring  her  want  of  means  necessai*y  for  the 
ftirthcr  prosecution  of  her  favorite  plans,  you  threaten,  in  ad- 
dition to  your  former  exactions,  to  riilc  her  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  by  this  bill,  and  to  perpetuate  your 
oppression. 

Sir,  I  hope  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  section  of 
this  bill  will  prevail:  if  it  docs  not,  I  will  ofier  the  amend- 
ment 1  mentioned,  at  the  carEest  opportunity. 

As  a  representative  from  tJie  State  of  New  York,  I  pro- 
test against  the  power  of  this  Government  to  pass  this  bill 
into  a  law.  I  protest  against  its  partiality,  and  against  its 
prodigal  waste  of  the  public  treasure.  New  York  has  pa- 
tiently and  quietly  borne  all  the  burdens  you  have  cast 
upon  her.  Her  attachment  to  the  Union  forbids  the  thought 
of  estranging  herself  from  you.  She  asks  you  to  return 
to  those  principles  which  governed  your  councils  in  decid- 
ing her  application. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  in  your  treasury,  she  asks  you  to 
apply  it  to  the  payment  of  your  national  debt,  and,  when 
that  shall  have  been  dope,  if  a  surplus  still  remain,  she 
asks  you  for  a  just  and  equal  distribution. 

Should  you  refuse  this  request,  and  continue  your  pre- 
sent system  of  legislation,  vegardless  of  her  rights,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  she  will  take  it  most  unkindly. 

Mr.  PETTIS  now  withdrew  tJie  motion  which  he  made 
some  days  ago,  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bill,  having  at  first  made  it  to  enable  gentlemen  to  discuss 
the  gcncrw  merits,  free  of  the  amendments  proposed. 

Mr.  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  regretted  that  the  motion  was 
withdrawn,  ^  he  thought  it  desirable  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  majority  for  the  bill,  before  the  amendments 
were  taken  up. 

Mr.  STORES,  of  New  York,  renewed  the  motion  to 
strike  out  tlie  enacting  clause,  and  proceeded  to  offer  his 
reasons  for  being  opposed  to  this  bill,  although  now  and 
always  an  advoeatc  of  the  constitutional  power  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said,  he  had  no  prepared  speech  to  make 
on  the  subject;  he  had  no  note  or  what  had  been  said  on  it 
by  others;  but  the  deep  interest  felt  by  those  who  sent  me 
here,  [said  Mr.  B.]  in  the  question  now  under  considera- 
tion— an  interest  felt  by  them  in  commop  with  all  the  grow> 
ers  of  cotto/1,  rice,  and  tobacco,  in  this  Union,  forbids  that. 
I  should  give,  entirely,  a  silent  vote.  The  evils,  both  mo- 
ral and  political,  which  must  and  will  arise  from  carrying 
the  principle  of  this  mto  practical  effect,  from  executing  a 
general  scheme  of  internal  improvement,  have  been  set 
forth  so  clearly  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  BabbouaI  the  in- 
expediency of  the  proposed  measure  proved  by  argu- 
ments so  strong  and  clear,  that  nothing  woi^d  be  needed 
to  exemplify,  extend,  or  apply  his  views,  were  I  able  to 
execute  such  a  task.  And  as  it  regards  the  road  now  pro- 
posed, from  Buffalo,  by  the  way  of  Washington,  to  New 
Orleans,  if  any  tiling  had  been  wanting*  to  prove  its  inuti- 
lity, I  had  almost  said  its  absurdity,  when  compared  with 
ita  co9fc,  the  same  has  been  most  amply  supplied  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stobrb]  who,  though  a 
friend  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  proves  that  the  measure 


itself  is  any  thing  else  rather  than  wisdom.  I  have  but  a 
single  additional  view  of  this  case  to  present  to  thia  com- 
mittee. Sir,  xny  constituents,  together  with  the  growers 
of  two-tliirds  of^the  whole  exports  of  this  Union,  have  re- 
garded and  do  regard  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Con- 
gress with  much  anxiety.  Upon  their  minds,  the  convic- 
tion that  an  unequal  share  or  the  public  burdens  arc  Ijiid 
on  them,  is  deep  rooted;  it  is  an  opinion  fixed  as  fate,  it  has 
been  well  and  long  examined;  every  f;iot  and  drcumstance 
belonging  to  it  have  been  viewed  and  reviewed,  patiently 
and  duiK-entlVj  and  have  been  presented,  here  and  else- 
where, m  a  iigiit  so  clear,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  no- 
thing but  the  potent  effect  ofreal  or  supposed  interest  could 
prevent  the  majority  (to  whom  I  now  address  mjsclf ) 
from  seeing  it  as'  it  is.  And  though  1  may  be  truly  told 
that  interest  has  as  binding  an  effect  on  one  side  as  the 
other,  tlic  very  fact  that  we  are  arranged  on  different  sides, 
according  to  our  general  occupations,  proves  the  unequal 
operation  of  our  present  revenue  Jaws.  The  majority,  1 
know,  call  the  protecting  duties  the  American  s)''stein,  aiwl 
say  it  is  good;  and  for  them,  it  may  seem  so.  I  shall  not 
enter  the  lists  against  their  formed,  their  nourished  opi- 
nions, based  as  they  are  on  apparent  interest;  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  indeed.  But  I  may,  I  think,  safely  ask  this 
committee  to  believe,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wliole 
southern  country,  (except  the  sugar  planters,)  they  are 
unequally  taxed;  and  I  said  that  the  movements  o^  this 
Congress  were  regarded  by  them  with  deep  solicitude; 
they  looked,  sir,  with  anxiety  for  the  President's  nics.<iage; 
they  had  no  right  to  expect  from  him  an  abandonment  of 
the  tariff  principle;  they  knew,  when  they  voted  for  him, 
that  his  opinions  were  with  the  majority  on  tint  point; 
they,  therefore,  did  not  expect  him  to  recommend  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  by  which  they  would  be  required  to  pay 
no  more  tlian  their  equal  share  of  the  public  burdens; 
but  they  did  expect  him  to  recommend  a  modification  of  the 
present  low  on  that  subject;  they  were  not  disappointed: 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  of  him,  and  of  you,  tl>at  in  this 
modification  tlicir  interests  should  be  regarded.  Y'es,  sir, 
and  that  their  opinions,  too,  .should  have  their  due  w^cight; 
here,  sir,  the  message  is  also  as  it  should  be:  for  the  sake 
of  harmony  in  our  national  councils,  an  abandonment  of 
tlie  scheme  of  internal  improvement  is  distinctly  recom- 
mended. But  the  indications  of  the  temper  of  the  House 
on  those  two  pohits  arc  calculated  to  increase  tbc  anxiety 
of  the  South  to  produce  alarm  in  their  minds.  A  bill  to 
modify  the  tariff  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  message,  was  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  It  was  kicked 
out  with  indignity  by  this  House,  and  by  most  of  the  same 
votes  i,  a  most  alarming  liberality  in  appropriations  is  ob- 
servable. Shall  the  entire  payment  of  the  public  debt 
give  us  no  relief?  *  1  beg  tlie  committee  to  pause,  and  tlunk 
of  this  matter;  we  have  no  hope  for  justice,  we  look  not 
for  equality  of  taxation.  This  inequality  we  hare  borne, 
and  (to  be  applied  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment) we  will  bear  it  so  long  as  it  is  tolerable:  nor  vrill  I 
attempt  to  mark  tlie  limits  to  which  Virginia  will  go. 
Whatsoever  can  be  done  by  heroic  fortitude,  all  that  can 
be  dictated  by  love  of  this  Union,  by  her  clear  percep- 
tion of  her  deep  interest  in  it,  will  be  done.  But,  I  pray 
you,  do  not  declare  to  her  that  the  present  inequality  of 
taxation  sliall  not  only  remain,  as  it  respects  the  propor- 
tions, but  shall  be  kept  up,  as  it  regards  also  its  amount. 
It  is  not  suflicient  to  answer  that  tliis  inequality  is  imagi- 
nary. The  legfislators  of  tliis  land  cannot  wisely,  they 
cannot  teiely,  disregard  the  deliberate,  settled  opinions  of 
the  growers  of  two-tliirds  of  its  exports.  This  interest  is 
too  powerful  in  wealth,  numbers  and  talents,  to  be  thus  treat- 
ed .  I  ask  not,  I'do  not  insinuate,  that  tl^e  de cision  of  this  ques- 
tion is  to  be  left  to  them.  No,  sir,  this  whole  subject  is  to  be 
weighed  and  decided  by  the  majority,  who  feel  not  the  inte- 
rest, and  partake  not  of  the  opinions  of  the  p<^ulation  allud- 
ed to.    1  ask  that  majority,  in  framing  their  own  opinions. 
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to  spread  out  thia  whole  country  before  their  mind's  eye. 
You  know  that  sore  restlessness  exists,  if  you  will  not,  and 
think  you  cannot  appease  it.  It  is  unwise,  it  is  unsafe,  to 
increase  it.  The  argiimenUi  which  the  eommittee  Ifave 
heard  from  others,  prove  clearly  that  this  road  could  g«t 
but  few  votes  in  its  &vor,  upon  a  simple  comparison  of 
public  and  ^neral  utility  with  its  cost.  The  abstract 
principle  of  mternal  improvement  with  its  connexion  with 
the  American  system  (as  it  is  called)  is  to  carry  the  bill,  if 
carried  at  all.  Should  this  bill  pass,  I  should  regard  it  as 
conclusive,  that  the  purpose  of  this  Government,  to  keep 
the  present  grinding  oppres^on  of  the  South  up  to  its 
present  amount,  is  fixed.  1  have  an  awful  feeling  on  this 
point.  I  know  well  the  opinions  of  my  own  constituents, 
and  we  all  know  that  one  common  feeling,  oii  this  subject, 
pervades  the  whole  southern  country.  They  cannot,  for 
one  moment,  be  duped  into  the  belief  that  the  inequality 
they  are  subjected  to,  is,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be 
made  to  them  by  the  diftburseroents  of  the  Government 
The  best,  the  most  they  could  hope  for,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  internal  improvement  system,  is  an  effect  soine^ 
times  seen  in  the  conduct  of  a  speculator,  who,  finding 
that  the  stock  on  hand  has  fallen  m  price,  goes  on  pur- 
chasing on  a  falling  market,  whereby  he  lowers  the  ave- 
n^y  but  increases  his  loss.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
southern  country  pays  two  dollars  tax  for  every  one  dol- 
lar of  that  tax  tliat  b  paid  into  the  treasury,  will  it  be  plain 
to  them  that,  even  on  an  equal  apptication  of  the  revenue 
to  all  parts  of  the. Union,  they  will  be  losers  one  hundred 
per  ceat ;  but  they  know  they  are  to  loose  more.  They 
have  BO  warrant  for  the  belief,  that  those  wlu>  now  see 
not  that  they  are  unequally  taxed,  will  ever  be  less  une- 
qual in  the  application  of  the  proceeds.  Should  any  thing 
be  done  in  their  country,  under  the  name  of  ihtemal  im- 
provement, they  well  do  know  that,  for  Qvtty  -dollar  thus 
received,  they  wiU  pay  five;  and,  from  the  manner  such 
works  must  and  will  be  executed,  their  own'  contributions 
to  the  particular  work  itsdf  will  exceed  its  value.  But, 
sir,  if  this  bill  passes,  they  see  not  in  it  a  disposition  to  give 
them  one  dollar  in  five  of  th^ir  own  money.  They  can- 
not regard  the  money  as  appropriated  to  open  the  road. 
No,  sir;  they  will  believe  that  Ihie  road  is  to  be  opened  to 
appropriate  the  money.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  want 
of kvful  power  which  should  now  hold  our  liand.  Rea- 
wn\  gooo,  for  declining  to  argue  that  question  here,  were 
stated  in  the  opening  of  the  debate.  But  the  deep,  the 
settled  opinion  of  the  South,  that  they  are  oppressed,  be- 
comes a  matter  of  more  serious  consequences,  when  you 
take  into  view  tlieir  equally  settled  opinion,  that  the  op- 
pression arises  from  the  exertion  of  unauthorized  power 
ID  the  manner  the  taxes  are  laid.  This  mode  of  continu- 
ing these  taxes,  or  increasing  them,  is  also  by  Ihem  re- 
gvded  as  unconstitutional.  I'he  state  of  feeling  and  of 
opinion  thus  entei-tained  by  the  South,  I  wisli  taken  up 
and  considered  as  a  substantive  argument  in  itself,  uncon- 
nected with  the  idea  of  its  being  well  or  ill  founded.  You 
cannot  say  it  is  capricious;  you  cannot  say  it  is  entitled  to 
no  respect^  the  opinion  has  been  long  fixed,  it  k^  identified 
vith  the  soil;  it  i^-now,  and  always  has  been,  the  delibe- 
nte  conviction  of  many  of  the  efearest  lieads  and  sound- 
est hearts  of  this  or  any  other  countr}'.  It  pervades  a 
large,  a  powerful  section  of  country,  marked  out  by  natu- 
ral boundaries.  TJje  lawgiver  who  acts  in  contempt  or  dis- 
J^gard  of  opinions,  thus  situated,  acts  unwisely ;  he  treads  on 
danger's  giddy  brink.  Mr.  JeflTerson  is  often  cited  as  authori- 
ty here  on  all  ndes;  the  fixed  opinion  of  New  England  caused 
him  to  give  up  the  embargo.  The  opinion  of  Massachusetts 
^M  not  more  firmly  or  warmly  set  a^inst  the  embar- 
gOi  than  is  that  of  the  whole  South  agamst  the  tariff,  and 
this  mode  of  continuing  or  increasing  it.  Oi»r  federative 
system  is  supposed  to  be  wisely  contrived  to  secure  as 
wuch  of  energy  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
liberty;  but,  sir,  the  iawgiver  who  acts  on  tlicse  States  as 


one  compact  whole,  and  regards  not  the  opinions,  nay, 
the  prejudices  of  large  compact  minorities,  knows  no- 
thing of  the  spirit  in  which  the  constitution  was  formed,  or 
the  practical  administration  by  which  our  Union,  under  it, 
can  be  preserved. 

Mr.  W.  B.  SHEPARD  said,  he  did  not  rise  at  that  late 
hour,  witli  any  desire  of  entering  fully  into  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  before  the  committee.  I  have  [said  Mr.  S.] 
no  such  uncharitable  intention;  I  merely  wish  to  expUin 
the  reasons  why  I  should  pve  the  vote  I  intend  to  do  on 
this  occasion.  And  this,  sir,  would  be  unneccssarv;  but, 
representing  the  section  of  country,  and  holding  the  opi- 
nions which  I  do,  my  motives  might  otherwise  be  misunder- 
stood. Perhaps  in  the  course  of  my  observations  I  may 
be  induced  to  tak^  a  short  excursion  along  this  road,  with 
the  view  of  picking  up  a  few  stragglers  by  the  way  side. 
This  subject  has  been  discussed  upon  two  grounds — its 
constitutionality  and  its  utility.  I  had  hoped,  sir,  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  constitutional  ^ound  of  objection 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  we  should 
hkve  taken  the  question  as  settled,  that  the  General  Go- 
vernment have  the  right  to  prosecute  works  of  improve- 
ment within  the  bounds  of  the  several  States. 

[Here  Mr.  BARBOUU  inteiTupted  Mr.  S.,  and  denied 
he  had  abandoned  that  ground.] 

I  have  no  intention  of  roaming  over  the  numerous  rea- 
sons why  the  General  Government  has  this  power;  but 
would  ihercly  observe,  that  it  is  very  surprising  to  see 
gentlemen  denying  tlUs  power,  who  admit  other  construc- 
tions of  a  morcevil  pr  dangerous  tendency.  It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  advocate  tins  restrictive  construction  of 
the  constitution,  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to  a  pure 
fountain  of  truth,  undefiled;  they  catch  at  the  slightest 
word  wlijch  has  fallen  from  him,  and  regard  it  as  an  in- 
controvertible political  axiom.  And  yet,  sir,  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  constructive  power  ever  assuntcd  by 
this  Government  was  under  his  administration,  and  by  his 
recommendation.  I  mean  the  purchase  'of  Louisiana.  I 
would  ask  those  who  rely  on  this  authority  for  llitf  correct 
construction  of  the  constitution,  to  show  me  the  clause 
which  gave  the  power  of  purchasing  Louisiana  to  the  Gc- 
nei*al  Government;  antl,  if  they  cannot  find  It  expressed 
totldem  verhh,  will  they  stand  up  on  this  floor  and  con- 
demn that  purchase?  Will  they  condemn  an  act  which 
brought  a  now  world  into  existence,  and  opened  the  fer- 
tile and  prosperous  West  to  the  ihdustry  and  enterprise 
of  our  fellow-citizens?  I  mention  tills  fact,  with  no  inten- 
tion of  derogating  from  the  well-earned  fame  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, but  as  an  instance  of  his  practical  construction  of 
the  constitution.  If  his  opinion  changed,  I  know  of  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  wander,  even  with  the  divine  Plato. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  very  i'cfriotely  back  for  precedents 
of  constructive  powers — we  can  find  thcin  sufficiently  nu- 
merous by  daily  observation  in  this  House.  It  has  not 
been  many  days  since  we  construed  two  **  little  words" 
into  a  statute  of  Virginia,  in  order  to  eject  one  member 
from  his  seat,  and  put  anotlier  one  in  it.  And  for  this  Nve 
had  tlie  efficient  aid  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  spoke  so  feelingly  against  this  bill.  I  follow- 
ed his  example;  for  I  thought  liis  construction  the  right 
one,  although  tlie  reasons  for  it  would  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factorj'  to  a  plain  man,  who  understands  words  by  their 
apparent  meanings.  The  truth  is,  tlie  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  intended  to  save  the  country  from  mi- 
sery and  anarchy.  It  is  a  grant  of  enumerated  powers; 
powers  which  could  not  be  vcrj-  rigidly  or  strictly  defined. 
The  wants  of  a  great  and  growing  nation  could  not  be  an- 
ticipated or  imagined;  and  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  tends  to  the  gt^nend  welfare  and  prosperity,  they 
answer  tlie  great  end  for  which^  they  were  designed.  It 
is  immaterial  what  set  of  politicians  arc  called  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Govcrnment~they  will  find  themselves 
compelled  to  adopt  the  consti'uction  now  contended  for. 
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Upon  any  other,  the  Government  may  r^el  on  its  feeble 
etistence  for  a  few  years,  and  finally  be  duuolved  by  its 
own  weakness.     We  have  heard  allusions  made,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  to  those  persons  who  desire  a  §^eat 
and  splendid  Government.     If  by  a  splendid  Government 
gentlemen  mean  a  Government  which  carries  its  blessings 
mto  the  remotest  corners  of  its  dominions,  which  peoples 
its  forests  with  a  living  and  industrious  multitude,  which 
is  hailed  witli  gratitude  and  joy  in  tlie  remotest  log  house 
beyond  the  mountains,  I  am,  sir,  for  a  splendid  Govern- 
ment.    I  would  rejoice  to  see  the  day  when  the  name  of 
an  American  citi;Een,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Roman,  would 
be  a  protection  on  everv  sea,  and  a  terror  to  tyrants  on 
every  land.     But  if  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  conti- 
nual playing  with  the  passions  and  pi*ejudice8  of  the  peo- 
ple, lor  the  offices  of  the  Government,  the  less  we  have 
of  such  splendor  tlie  better.     To  be.  happy  and  free,  we 
must  be  great.     By  greatness  I  do  not  mean  the  voluptu- 
ous splendor  of  an  eastern  monarch,  a  mere  sensual'  en- 
joyment, the  indolence  of  one,  muntatned  by  the  sacrifice 
ox  millions;  I  mean  that  greatness  which  demands  and  ob- 
tains  the  respect  of  the  world;  which  ensures  to  the  poor- 
est citizen  of  the  community  personal  security,  the  means 
of  obtaining  plenty,  and  a  fSur  field  for  the  exercise  of  all 
the  energies  of  his  nature.     The  most  melancholy  fore- 
bodings have  been  indulged  in,  should  we  continue  to  pro- 
gress with  this  system  oi  open'^ng  roads,  making  canals, 
and  deepening  harbors.     The  fate  of  Rome  has  been' 
brought  before  us,  and  painted  in  vivid  colors;  her  passion 
for  splendor  has  been  assigned  as  the  legitimate  cause  of 
her  degradation  and  misery.     Rome  was  a  nation  of  war- 
riors; her  splendid  ways  were  constructed  to  transport 
her  conquennK  legions  to  enslave  nations;  she  lived  by 
the  plunder  .of  the  world:  despi^ng  commerce  and  the 
pursuits  of  civil  life,  she  had  no  occupation  but  that  of 
war.     The  comparison,  therefore,  is  not  sustained;  our 
roads  are  intended  to  draw  doser  the  bond  of  union;  to 
drive,  by  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  intercourse,  barba- 
rism and  hostile  feelings  from  among  us;  to  unite  us,  by 
the  closest  of  all  ties,  the  tie  of  interest.     But,  sir,  should 
this  devout  end  not  be  obtained,  should  the  sun  of  our  ho- 
rizon run  his  ecliptic  course  through  as  brilliant  a  galaxy 
as  that  of  ancient  Rome,  and  finally  set  in  as^mild  a  splen- 
dor as  that  of  modern  Italy,  the  land  of  science  and  oi  glo- 
r)',  this  would  be  better,  tar  better,  than  twenty-four  pet- 
ty, jarring,  independent  tribes,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  Uie  opposite  doctrine.     In  the  one  case,  we  may 
leave  something  for  the  study  and  admiration  of  mankind; 
in  the  other,  a  g^eat  deal  for  his  scorn  and  contempt. 
Equally  unfortunate,  in  my  estimation,  was  the  allusion 
made  to  the  present  condition  of  England*     Her  immense 
debt,   which  weighs  so   heavily  upon  the    industiy  of 
her  people,  was  not  incurred  by  making  roads  or  cutting 
canals,  but  in  unnecessai-y  wars;  so  fiir  from  it,  that  the 
very  existence  of  that  country  is  now  to  be  attributed  to  its 
high  state  of  improvement,  to  the  facility- of  intercourse 
through  every  section,  by^  means  of  which  the  industry  of 
every  part  of  the  population  ih  wafted  to  every  quarter  of 
the  world.     By  means  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  canals 
uniting  the  eastern  with  the  western  section  of  England, 
the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  capital  is  convey^  in  a 
fruitml  stream  throughout  the  kingdom.     We  have  seen 
England,  with  a  population  of  tenor  fifteen  million^,  main- 
taining a  firm  and  invincible  front  against  hostile  Europe. 
We  have  seen  her  warring  in  every  hemisphere,  the  last 
refuge  and  only  hope  of  free  principles  in  the  old  world! 

I'o  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  indomitable  spirit?  And 
whence  did  she  draw  the  treasure  to  sustain  this  protract- 
ed struggle?  Her  people,  on  beholding  the  land  of  their 
birtli  rendered  a  gu^en,  and  endeared  by  their  industry, 
would  have  died  sooner  than  hare  permitted  the  spoiler  to 
have  entered  their  territory.  In  tiie  course  of  this  debate, 
we  have  heard  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  British  orator. 


"  that  the  power  of  the  crown  bad  increased,  was  incr< 
ing,  and  oujg^ht  to  be  diminished,"  applied  to  tiua  Govern- 
ment.    This  may  be  true,  nr,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
it.     To  ascertain  if  there  is  a  probable  foundation  for  the 
remark,  let  ua  look  at  the  occurrences  of  the  laat  few 
years.     We  have  seen  an  administration  hurled  from  its 
seat  by  a  spontaneous  burst  of  the  popular  voice;  not  be- 
cause the  constitution  had  been  vioUted,  not  beoattse  the 
liberty  of  any  one  had  been  assailed,  but  from  a  bare  aa«- 
picion  that  unfiumess  had  been  used  in  preventin^^  the 
will  of  the  majority.     And  although,  now,  no  honorable 
man  believes  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  choice,  though 
the  chuge  Jias  been  consigned  to  the  <<  kennel  of  forgot^ 
ten  calumnies,"  the  bare  existence  of  this  drcumstance  is 
proof  of  the  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  power  of  the 
people  in  the  administration  of  this  Government.     13oes 
not  this  House  daily  exhibit  that  they  are  tremblingly  sdive 
to  the  opinion  of  their  constituents^    That  the  aligiitest 
murmur  of  disapprobation  at  home  sounds  like  thunder  in 
their  ears?    How,  then,  can  we  imagine  the  power  of  the 
Government  is  increasing?  Are  we  prepared  to  adopt  the 
nullifying  notions  that  seem  to  .have   struck   so  forci- 
bly the  imaginations  of  some  of  our  politiciajis?    J  hope 
liot;  I  dp  not  despair  of  the  republic^  but  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  oi  our  institutions.     And,  al- 
tiiQugh  I  differ  widely  with  many  of  the  opponents  of  this 
biU,  I  cannot  vote  for  it.     I  do  not  think  the  expediency  or 
necessity  of  a  road  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans  has  been 
shown  to  the  House.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  General 
Government  has  the  power  to  execute  the  work»  but  I  can- 
not consent  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  this  road 
wiU  require,  for  an  object  tl^  utility  of  which  is  so  doubt- 
ful.    I  will  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  have  just  frdlen 
from  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York;  to  roy 
mind  they  are  perfectly  satisfactory  of  the  inexpediency 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RAMSEY,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  in  explanation 
of  his  former  remarks,  referred  to  by  some  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CARSON  replied  to  some  of  thie  remarks  of  his  col- 
league, BIr.  SUEPARIX 

Mr.  WICKLXPFE  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  and 
report  the  bill,  with  the  view  of  refusing  leave  to  ait  again, 
and  discussing  the  amendment  in  the  House;  but 

The  CHAIR  pronounced  the  motion  out  of  order. 

Mr.  STORRS  replied  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  RAM- 
SEY, in  reference  to  his  course  on  this  biU;  and* 

After  some  further  explanation  between  Mr.  SHE- 
PARD  and  Mr.  CARSON, 

The  committee  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr*  ARCH£R. 

FaiDAT,  A»iL  3,  183(X 

The  House  resumed  the  comsderation  of  the  re8okition» 
proposing  to  set  apart  every  other  Thursday  for  -such  le- 
gislation as  may  be  necessary  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  a  good  deal  of  debate  on  the  part  of  Messrs. 
SPEIGHT  and  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  against  the  resolution, 
and  Messrs,  MALLARY,  DAVIS,  and  INGERSOIJ:^  m 
its  favor,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  of  Mr.  BARBOUR 
to  lay  it, on  the  table,  the  resolution  wasadof>ted — ycaa^ 
86>  nays,  75— *so  moctified  as  to  commence  next  Thursday. 

Satvesat,  AfIul  3,  1830. 
PENSIONS. 

The  House  took  up  the  following  resc^ution,  reported 
by  Mr.  BATES,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Pensions. 

"Muolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Pensions  be 
instructed,  agreeably  to  the  President's  recommendation 
in  his  message  of  the  sixth  of  December  last,  to  revise  the 
pension  law»  for  the  puroose  of  extencUng  its  benefits  to 
every  soldier  who.  aidea  in  establishing  our  hberties,  and 
who  is  unable  to  maintun  himself  in  comfort,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  a  bill  for  tiiat  purpose.    And,  also^  that     '  * 
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comimttee  be  farther  instrueted,  agreeably  to  saidrecom- 
nendation,  to  report  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  all  those  who 
vere,  during  the  last  war,  disabled  from  supporting  them- 
kItcs  by  manual  labor.'* 

Mr.  BATES  said,  the  applications  for  pensions  are  nu- 
merous, which  do  not  come  writhin  the  range  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  pension  laws,  and  for  which  provision  ought 
to  be  made,  if  made  at  aU,  by  a  general  law,  and  not  by 
ipecial  acta.  In  order  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  House 
upon  the  proprie^  of  pasnng  such  general  law,  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  best  to  present  the  Question  in  the  form  of 
a  resolution,  that  it  might  be  stript  or  the  embarrassments 
tad  refuges  which  the  details  of  a  bill  create;  and  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  expected  of  him  in  a  few  words  to  call 
tile  attention  of  the  House  to  its  import  and  ^neral  bearing. 

The  resolution  [he  said]  embomea  precisely  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  his  messag^e  at  the  opening 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  no  more,  no  less.  It 
involves  two  propositions,  the  one  relating  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  revdution,  the  other  to  the  invalids  of  the  last  war. 
The  first  proposition  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  exist- 
ing law  to  "  every  solder  of  the  revolution  who  uded  in 
achieving  our  liberties,  and  who  is  unable  to  maintain  htm- 
self  in  comfort."  To  extend  the  existing  pension  laW — 
the  act  of  1828,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  omcers,  was  fbuiid- 
edon  compact;  and,  so  far  as  respects  the  soldiers^  it  gives 
pensions  only  to  those  who  served  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
&c.,  without  any  reference  to  their  ability  or  inability  to 
support  themselves)  and  has,  therefore,  no  application  to 
the  nibject  in  hand.  The  law  of  1818  gives  a  pennon  to 
those  of  the  continental  establisliment,  who,  at  one  period 
of  tilte  war,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  *'  at  any  period 
of  the  war,  served  for  the  term  of  nine  months  or  longer," 
and  who  were  in  such  circumstances  as  to  need,  &c.  Un- 
der the  construction  which  has  been  given  to  this  act,  those 
vhuse  enlistment  was  for  a  shorter  term  than  nine  months, 
whatever  might  have  been  their  term  of  service,  are  ex- 
cluded, and  those,  also,  who  enlisted  for  nine  months, 
and  by  captivity  were  prevented  from  serving  in  the  army. 
For  these  two  classes  provision  has  been  made  by  the  bill 
that  has  gone  to  the  Senate;  and  which,  by  great  grace  and 
&Tor,  has  reached  the  honor  of  a  second  reading,  upon  a 
call  of  yeas  and  nays,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  seventeen. 
Mr.  B.  aaud  he  congratulated  the  House  upon  this  occasion. 
It  might  grow  to  be  of  some  importance  in  this  Govern- 
ment, for  the  bill  of  tiie  last  Congress  did  not  arrive  even 
to  that  honor.  Do  what  you  will  to  these  old  soldiers,  but 
hear  them.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  let  this  House 
be  heard  in  their  behalf,  at  least  with  the  usual  forms  of 
respect  and  attention.  The  resolution,  therefore,  only 
covers,  beyond,  the  cases  of  those  whp,  under  different  en- 
listments, served  nine  months,  or,  under  one  or  more  en- 
listments, a  shoKer  term  than  nine  monthft. 

There  was  another  class  of  troops,  now  known  as  State 
troops,  eleven  regiments,  or  rather  battalions,  for  they 
consisted  of  but  five  hundred  men  each,  who  are  also  pro- 
ved for  by  the  bill  now  in  the  Senate,  leavine  those  only 
to  be  embraced  by  the  resolution,  who  served  for  a  shorter 
time  than.nine  months,  or  nine  months  at  different  times. 

The  third  class  conusts  of  the  militia  and  volunteers, 
vho,  at  all  times,  were  useful,  and,  on  many  occasions,  saw 
Tery  hard  s^r^e. 

The  proposition,  then,  is  to  give  relief  to  all  the  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  whether  continental,  State,  militia,  or 
volunteer,  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  com- 
fort, as  a  national  memorial,  and  testimoraal  of  our  grati- 
tude and  justice,  of  their  merit  and  worth,  and  of  the  glori- 
ous results  of  their  services — a  full  pein^on  to  those  wha 
served  mne  months,  and  a  pro  rata  pension  to  tliose  who 
saved  less.  This,  however,  to  be  fixed  in  the  details  of 
the  bill  as  may  be  thought  proper. 

The  second  propq^tion  is  to  give  a  pension  to  those  <*  who 
Were  during  me  last  war  disabled  from  supporting  them- 


selves by  manual  labor?"  Those  who  were  disabled  by 
known  wounds  are  now  provided  for,  leaving  only  those 
for  the  resolution  to  act  upon  who  were  disabled  by  otiier 
mean^p  such  as  hardships,  exposures,  8cc.  &c. 

Thutf  fiir  for  the  import  of  the  resolution.  As  to  its 
bearing  upon  the  treasury,  if  it  should  be  consumnuited 
into  a  Law,  the  committee,  kware  that  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  state  the  number  of  soldiers  it  would  embrace,  ad- 
dressed through  the  House  a  resolution  to  the  head  of  the 
department  who  has  the  administration  of  this  subject, 
and  all  the  means  of  information  in  relation  to  it,  accessible 
or  known  to  the  committee,  which  he  asked  the  Clerk  to 
read,  with  the  Secretary's  answer  to  it. 

"Mr.  Bates,  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Pennons, 
reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Reaohtedf  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directed  to 
report  to  this  House  the  probable  number  of  surviving  re- 
volutionary officers  and  soldiers  (not  provided  for  by  the 
existing  pension  law)  who  aided  in  establishing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  in  comfort;  designating,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
such  as  belonged  to  the  continental  establishment,  and  such 
as  were  regular  ti^oops  of  the  line  of  the  army,  but  not  of 
the  continental  establishment,  and  known  as  State  troops; 
as,  also,  such  as  belonc^ed  to  the  militia  of  the  States,  se- 
verally, whether  as  volunteers  or  otherwise,  and  what  ad- 
ditional appropriations  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  President  in  this  respect,  as  disclosed  in  his  message 
at  the  opening  oP  the  present  session  of  Congress;  and, 
further,  to  report  the  probable  number  of  those  who  were, 
during  the  late  war,  disabled  from  supporting  themselves 
by  manual  labor,  and  who  are  not  provided  for  by  existing 
law. 

Wae  Dxpabtv sjtt,  19/A  January^  1830. 

The  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repriesentatives,  of  the 
14th  January  instant,  relative  to  the  number  of  surviving 
revolutionary  officers^  &c.  cannot  be  fully  and  satisfactori- 
ly answered  by  any  information  on^le  in  this  department. 
The  enclosed  commimication  from  the  principal  clerk  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  is  a  reply,  to  the  extent  that  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  will  permit. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  EATON.. 
Ahdksw  STxtxiisoir,  Esq. 

Speaker  of  the  Boiue  of  BepresenlaUvee. 

War  Dbpavthhxt, 
Pension  Offiee,  January  15, 1830. 

Sia:  In  relation  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, of  the  14lh  instant,  respecting  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  the  archives  of  this  department  fumisli  no 
data  upon  which  an  estimate  could  be  made,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable number  of  |hooe  who  belon^d  to  the  State  regi- 
ments, volunteers,  and  militia,  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Of  such  troops  we  have  no  rolis»  except  the  three 
State  regiments  of  Virginia.  Of  the  number  of  Virginia 
State  troops,  now  Fivine,  I  can  form  nothing  like  an  accu- 
rate calculation:  possibly  a  hundred  may  still  survive,  and 
perhaps  three-fourths  of  them  might  ask  for  assistance,  if 
a  law  should  pass  embracing  their  cases.  If  all  who  served 
on  the  continental  establishment  are  comprehended  in  the 
resolution,  it  would  embrace  men  who  served  for  six  and 
eight  months.  What  portion  of  these  are  now  alive,  and 
in  needy  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  four 
hundred  would,  I  think,  be  a  large  estimate. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascettaining  what  number  of  persons 
were  disabled  during  the  last  war,  wiio  fare  incapable  of 
maintaining  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and  who  are  not 
provided  for  by  law. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Hon.  /oHH  H.  Eatojt,  Secretary  of  War." 
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at  least  the  quiet  of  despair.  I  say  again,  tliat  I  congra- 
tulate tliera  that  the  President  has  interposed  in  their  be- 
half. It  is  nroof  that  he  knows  what  is  due  to  them, 
and  what  is  due  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  character  and 
honor;  and  I  call  upon  tlie  House  to  sanction  the  measure 
he  has  recommended. 

[Here  the  hour  ekpsed  for  the  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions.] 

MoiTDAT,  Apmil  5,  1830. 

• 

The  SPEAKER. presented  a  memorial  of  James  If. 
Peck,  Judge  of  the  United  States'  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  made  to  the  House  on  tlic  5Xjd 
ultimo,  on  the  memorial  of  Luke  E.  Lawless,  in  wliich 
reportit  is  proposed  that  he  (the  said  judge)  be  impeach- 
ed for  high  misdemeanors  in  office,  praying  tlie  House  to 
receive  from  him  a  written  exposition  of  the  whole  case, 
embracing  both  tlie  facts  and  the  law,  and  tliat  he  niay 
have  process  to  call  bis  witnesses  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, in  support  of  his  statement,  before  any  discussion 
or  vote  be  taken  on  the  evidence  as  it  is  now  presented 
with  thii  report  of  the  committee — or,  if  that  cannot  be 
granted,  he  prays  the  House  •*  to  vote  the  impeachment  at 
once,  without  any  discussion  on  that  partial  e\idcncc  u  hich 
presents  a  garbled  view  of  the  subject,  greatly  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  memorialist,  and  that  he  may  have  as  speedy 
an  opportunity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  to 
exhibit  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Senate,  and  before  his 
coimtry,  the  entire  transaction  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  r<a.lly 
occurred.  *' 

The  report  having  been  read  by  the  Clerk, 
Mr.  STOKUS,  of  New  York,  moved  to  commit  it  to  the 
Committee  of,  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
to  which  is  committed  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reliiTive  to  Judge  Peck. 

On  this  motion  a  debate  ensued,  which  continued  till 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  embracing  in  its  raniye 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  prayer  of  tlic  petitioner,  tlie 
propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee  in  tlicir 
mvestigatlon  of  the  subject,  the  history  of  other  cases  of 
impeachment  in  our  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
somewhat,  tlie  merits  of  the  present  case.  Messrs. 
STORUS,  of  New  York,  CLAY.  BUCHANAN,  INOKR- 
SOLL,  SUTHKRLANn,\VICKLlFFE,  PETTIS,  BEIJ., 
SPENCER,  of  New  York,  EVERETT,  STRONG, 
COULTER,  and  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  took  part  in  the 
debate,  which  was  at  length  terminated,  by  a  successful 
motion  of  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  South  Carolina,  to  lay  the  me- 
morial on  the  table,  knd  print  it. 

[Tlie  following  are  the  only  speeches  tlie  publishers 
have  been  able  to  obtain;] 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  that  when  he  withdrew  his  motion  to 
lay  this  memorial  en  the  table,  and  print  it,  he  liad  Itatl  no 
idea  that  such  a  discussion  would  have  taken  place  as  had 
since  arisen.  Nor  could  he  perceive  tlie  propriety  of  the 
debate  under  such  a  motion  as  had  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stobrr]  to  refer  it  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  He 
had  greatly  misunderstood  the  memorial  of  Judg^  Peck, 
if  it  reflected  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  tliose  gentlemen 
who  had  represented  tliat  paper  as  so  doing,  hati  entirely 
misunderstood  its  tenor  and  purpose.  All  that  the  Judge 
had  done  in  His  petition  wjis,  to  present  a  simple  statement 
have  been  sported  with,  not  by  the  boys  of  Bethel,  but  of  facts,  and  to  ask  that  he  might  be  heard  before  he  was 
by  Congress.  Here,  sir— less  here  tlian  elsewhere.  Fair  .impeached.  He  had  uttered  no  reflection  whatever,  either 
speeches  will  answer  no  longer.  They  have  answered  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  its  chairman;  and  why  it 
long  enough.  Let  the  question  be  settled,  once  and  for- 1  had  roused  so  much  feeling  in  the  House,  he  was  utterh  at 
ever.  Let  the  claims  of  these  men  be  admitted  and  satis- , a  loss  to  understand.  He  might  be  mistaken,  but  to  him  it 
fied,  or  rejected;  for,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  hope  .seemed  that  the  whole  discussion  was  out  of  order.  The 
given  up  is  preferable  to  hope  deferred,   ^Let  them  have  question  at  this  time  was  not  whetlieMie  Judge  should  be 


Mr.  B.  said  he  called  for  the  reading  of  these  ])apers 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  is  not  attainable 
than  what  is  obtained.  In  as  much  as  this  measure  was 
recommended  by  the  President,  the  committee  thought  it 
due  to  him  to  call  upon  the  appropriate  department  of  his 
cabinet  for  such  facts  and  information  as  might  be  useful 
in  justifying  and  sustaining  it.  But,-  from  the  condition  of 
the  records  of  the  army,  and  the  nattu'c  of  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  i>ponthe  subject. 
He  would  not,  therefore,  venture  to  give  one.  The  fact 
can*only  be  ascertained  now,  as  it  was  in  1818  and  1828, 
by  experiment.  Of  one  fact,  however,  and  the  only  one 
material,  we  are  assured,  and  that  is  the  ability  of  the  trea- 
sury  to  meet  the  demand  which  the  resolution  ma)r  create 
upon  it.  The  House  ouglit  not  to  forget  that  time  has 
thinned  the  ranks  of  tliese  men,  and  abridged  the  life  of 
all  of  them  by  twelve  years  since  tlie  act  of  1818.  The 
amount  of  the  immediate  demand  will  be  much  less  than 
is  expected,  he  thought,  and  it  will  be  a  gradually  and  ra- 
pidly decreasing  demand.  These  men  will  soon  cease  to 
trouble  you.  Tlie  last  of  them  will  soon  be  gone.  ,  The 
measure  must,  therefore,  rest,  for  its  basis,  upon  the  re- 
copjmendation  of  the  President,  who  doubtless  considered 
it  well  before  be  recommended  it  to  Congress,  and  upon 
the  gi'eat  and  obvious  and  universally  admitted  justice  tj\d 
propriety  of  the  measure. 

He  congratulated  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  that  the 
President  had  pledged  the  authority  of  his  name,  and 
staked  to  tlie  nation  his  influence  with  Congress  in  their 
behalf.  It  was  an  act  wortliy  of  'a  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  ought  never  to  be  heard  in  a  country  like  ours, 
that  these  men  are  left  to  suffer  frpm  want,  or  even  to  fcel 
tliat  they  hare  been  rigorously  and  harshly  dealt  by,  and 
he  hoped  to  hear  no  more  of  paying  the  national  debtun- 
til  this,  the  most  ancient,  just,  and  sacred,  is  first  met 
and  cancelled.  Sir,  [said  he]  tliere  never  was  a  race  of 
men  so  trifled  with  as  these  men  have  been,  whose  feelings 
and  honor  were  held  in  such  cheap  account.  In  1818, 
von  gave  ttiem  a  pension.  In  1820,  as  soon  as  they  ad- 
justed themselves  to  their  new  condition  of  comfort,  you 
took  it  away.  By  the  same  act,  and  that  of  1823,  you  re- 
admitted a  portion  of  them  to  the  pension  roll,  but  upon 
this  condition — a  sworn  confession  of  absolute  pauperism, 
nay,  you  required  proof  of  it  upon  inspection  and  valua- 
tion. You  search'ed  their  tents  as  if  they  had  been  felons, 
not  to  ascertain-  where  they  get  their  plunder,  but  what 
they  had,  and  wliat  they  had  done  witji  what  they  had 
not.  You  made  him  account  for  the  twin  lambs  he  had 
given  his  children  for  the  rearing,  and  for  the  cradle  his 
wife  had  given  to  his  daughter  upon  her  man-iage.  You 
charged  him  with  the  money  he  had  paid  for  services  filial 
piety  had  rendered,  unless  he  could  show  an  antecedent 
contract  which -no  parent  prdinarily  would  have  thought  of 
proposing,  and  no  son,  unless  a  bastard  or  an  outcast,  of 
making.  In  182S-'29,'no  sooner  had  a  ilew  rule  been 
adopted,  more  just,  more  liberal,  and  in  my  view  more 
conformable  to  the  act  of  1818  than  the  old  pne  was,  and 
the  hopes  of  these  men,  which  had  become  dead,  been  re- 
vived, and  their  crutches  put  in  motion — for  Uiey  had  no 
time  to  lo8e--«no  sooner  had  they  set  out  upon  tlieir  pil- 
grimage to  the  court-houses,  to  get  their  papers,  than  the 
rule  was  reversed — the  Government  had  elmnged  its  mind 
— "as  you  were,'*  was  the  order  frohi  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Of  couii^e,  all  tlieir  expense  and  trouble  were  in- 
curred for  nothing.  I  repeat,  sir,  there  never  were  men 
so  trifled  with.     Age,  infirmitv,  poverty,  and  suflTering 
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heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Houae,  or  whetiier  additional  testi- 
mony shoidd  be  received.  Neither  of  these  questions  was  at 
afl  involved  in  a  motion  to  refer  the  memorial  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Unions  yet  the  whole 
discussioD  teemed  to  have  gone  on  the  supposition  that  such 
vasthe  question,  and  gentleme  n  had  arg^eid  it  on  the  j^ound 
of  pKcraent.  As  to  precedents,  there  was  no  uniformity 
in  them  on  this  mibject.  One  htrh  case  had  been  referred 
to,  that  of  Warren  Hadtings,  and  also  that  of  J  udsK  Cliase. 
Bat  the  practice  in  the  several  States  diiFered  from  that 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  General  Government.  In 
his  own  Stata,  (and  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  considered 
ai  presumptuous  in  referring  to  the  practice  of  a  StAe 
which  had  so  recent^  been  admitted  to  the  Union,)  the 
oourse  pursued  in  eases  of  impeachment  was  different: 
and  he  thought  there  were  many  inducements  fb^  tlie 
House  to  pursue  the  practice  there  adopted.  He  could 
not  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  House  should  proceed 
precisely  as  did  a  grand  jury  in  ordinary  cases  of  indict* 
meat  The  present  case  was  totally  different.  A  great 
officer  had  been  accused  of  a  great  olfence.  Did  gen- 
tlemen suppose,  could  they  thiuK,  that,  when  a  hijg^  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  was  accused  by  a  private  individual, 
be  must,  on  the  mere  ex  parte  testimony  of  that  accuser, 
beat  once  impeached?  Mr.  C.  said  he  should  hesitate 
much,  before  he  could  subscribe  to  such  an  opinion.  He 
thought  the  House  ought  to  proceed  with  very  great  cau- 
tion. Merely  to  accuse,  was  not  all  tliat  was  necessary 
in  Older  to  have  a  judge  impeached.  Some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  conceive  that  the  memorial  of  this  petitioner 
asked  that  witnesses  might  be  examined  at  the  bar  of  that 
Houses  but  it  made  AO  such  request  directly.  It  only 
asked  this  as  one  alternative— that-  his  witnesses  might  be 
heard  here,  if  not  elsewhere.  Mr.  C.  inquired  why  it 
wwU  not  be'  proper  to  appoint  ccmmiissioners  to  take 
testimony  in  Missouri  or  elsewhere.  Where  would  be  the 
inconvenience  of  such  a  course?  Where  would  be  the  im- 
propriety' of  issuing  commissions  to  individuals  of  respect- 
abihty,  to  take  testimony  on  the  spot  where  the  offence 
bad  occurred?  This  could  be  done,  although  that  House 
was  not  the  tribunal  before  which  the  accused  was  to  be 
tiied.  It  had  very  truly  been  stated,  that  the  ground  of 
this  impeachment  had  occurred  some  four  or  five  years 
before.  The  case  liad  at  that  time  been  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  who,  after  looking  at 
it,  requested  to  be  discharged  from  its  further  considera- 
tion. The  same  extraordinary  prosecution  had  been  at- 
tempted the  second  time,  but  with  no  better  success.  And 
wu  it  not  natural  for  tlie  accused,  when  a  grand  jury  had 
thas  twice  made  a  return  of  ignoramuat  to  suppose  that  he 
vis  exempt  from  any  further  molestation  on  the  same 
ground?  Surely  it  was;  and  Judge  Peck  had  concluded, 
when,  in  a  second  instance,  a  competent  committee  of 
that  House  had  had  his  case  before  tliem,  and  made  no 
report  upon  it,  that  he  was  exempt  from  further  trouble. 
While  these  facts  were  not  denied,  and  gentlemen  looked 
^  the  lencth  of  time  which  had  since  elapsed,  they  must 
allow  that  it  bdiooved  them,  as  candid  and  honorable  men, 
to  act  in  tlie  case  with  caution  and  deliberation.  Were 
gentlemen  prepared  to  decide  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Judge,  without  fully  consulting  the  precedents?  It  had 
been  to  allow  time  for  such  an  examination,  that  be  had 
node  the  motion  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table,  and 
print  it;  and  be  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  discussion 
like  the  present  would,  in  his  judgment^  have  been  more 
proper  sfter  such  a  delay,  than  it  was  at  present. 

He  now  renewed  the  motion,  but  once  more  withdrew 
it  at  the  request  of  »lr.  8T0RRS. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  sud,  that,  whilst  he  was  infiuenced 
by  no  personal  feeling  in  this  case,  he  thought  it  was  his 
daty  to  make  one  or  two  explanations  in  reUtion  to  some 
niatters  contained  in  the  megiorial  which  had  just  been 
read. 
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Judge  Peck,  in  that  memorial,  suggests  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  sent  for  such  witnesses  only  as 
had  been  selected  by  Mr.  Lawless.  That  is  for  from  being 
the  fact.  The  committee  acted  upon  higher  principles. 
They  were  sensible  of  the  high  responsibility  which  they 
owed,  both  to  this  House  and  to  the  country,  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  proceedings;  and  had,  therefore,  inquired 
and  ascertained,  from  the  best  sources  in  their  power,  tiie 
names  of  such  witnesses  as  would  be  most  likely  to  ^e 
an  impartial  and  intellig^ent  statement  of  the  transaction. 
They  had  sent  for  and  examined  seven  ^tnesses)  and  ha 
owed  it  to  them  to  say,  that,  although  he  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  examining  witnesses  in  courts  of  justice, 
he  had  never  observed,  on  any  occasion,  more  cuidor  or 
more  impartiality  than  these  seven  gentlemen  had  exhibit- 
ed upon  their  examination  before  the  committee. 

It  is  true,  as  the  memorial  suggests,  that,  in  the  case  of 
Warren  Hastinn,  the  House  of  Commons ^d  hear  the 
accused,  and  did  permit  him  to  produce  testimony,  beforo 
they  voted  an  impeachment  against  him.  But  th*8  was 
only  a  single  instance.  That  course  might  have  been 
adopted,  because  Mr.  Burke,  merely  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  had  risen  in  his  place,  and  moved  the 
impeachment.  Whether  he  was  correct  in  this  conjecture 
or  not,  it  was  certain  there  had  been  no  case  of  an  impeach- 
ment by  this  House,  in  which  so  much  indulgence  was  grant- 
ed, as  had  been  allowed  to  the  accused  upon  the  present 
occasion.  He  was  permitted  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
a  written  explanation  of  his  conduct,  and  his  request  that 
he  might  cross-examine  the  witnesses  was  promptly  grant- 
ed. The  House  will  decide,  when  they  come  to  review 
the  testimony,  whether  he  was  improperly  restricted  in 
this  cross-examination,  or  whether  it  has  not  been  fiill  and 
ample.  He  would  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  cro«« 
examination  had  rather  injured  than  benefited  the  Ju(^. 

Mr.  B.  sttd,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had  never  con- 
sidered the  parol  testimony  in  this  case  of  much  import* 
ance.  The  opinion  of  tiie  court,  the  commentary  of  Mr. 
Lawless  upon  it,  which  was  the  alleged  contempt,  and 
the  record  of  the  coiu't  imprisoning  and  suspending  him 
from  practice,  were  all  in  writing,  and  were  the  facts 
on  which  the  committee  mainly  relied  in  forming  their 
opinion.  In  that  opinion  they  were  unanimous.  They 
felt  deep  regret,  when  they  found  themselves  obliged  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  wmch  they  had  done;  and  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  they  had  recommended  an  impeach- 
ment to  tiie  House.  In  making  their  report,  they  had 
purposely  expressed  a  mere  naked  opinion  only,  unac- 
companied by  anv  ar^^ument  in  its  support  They  did  not 
wish  to  bias  uie  decision  of  the  House  by  any  commentary 
of  theirs  upon  the  testimony.  All  they  deored  was,  that 
each  member  should  read  the  testimony  for  himself  and 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  it. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  said,  tliere  might  perhaps  be  sone 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  correct  practioe  to  be  pursued 
in  this  case;  and  as  possibly  the  practice  lutherto  had  not 
been  uniform,  it  was  the  more  important  that  the  House 
should  start  right  He  confessed  that  this  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  new  case  to  him.  The  onlv  one  that  he  had 
ever  beforo  witnessed  was  that  in  which  charges,  through 
a  newspaper  of  this  district,  had  been  brought  against  the 
Vice  President  about  three  years  ago.  That  officer  had 
presented  these  charges  to  the  House,  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  and  requested  an  inquiry.  A  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  them;  and,  before  tl»t 
committee,  a  friend  of  the  Vice  President  haid  been  per- 
mitted to  appear,  and  represent  him  throughout  the  whole 
investigation.  Witnesses,  also,  had  been  examined  on  the 
paK  of  the  accused.  How  it  had  been  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Chase,  or  of  Judge  Pickering,  from  New  Hamp- 
shiro,  he  did  not  recollect;  but  he  well  recollected  that 
witnesses  in  favor  of  the  Vice  President  had  been  exa- 
mined, as  well  as  against  him,  and  that  his  representative  had 
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been  allowed  to  be  present  before  the  committee  through 
erery  stage  of  that  examination.  The  committee  at  that 
time  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  was  the  proper 
mode  of  proceedings,  and  tliey  became  satisfied  that  the 
party  accused  had,  in  these  preUminary  proceedings,  a 
right  to  be  thus  heard.  The  constitution  providing  for 
the  impeachment  of  all  dyil  officers,  makes  no  difference 
between  judicial  and  other  officers.  Nor  can  it  make  any 
difference  whether  the  matter  is  brought  before  us  by  the 
individual  who  feels  himself  injured  by  an  unjust  charge, 
or  whether  it  comes  on  the  petition  of  a  cttiien,  or  by  the 
message  of  the  Executive,  or  by  a  member  rising  in  his 
seat,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  WarKn  Hasting.  The 
rules  which  must  govern  the  inquiry  must  be  uniform,  be 
the  officer  who  he  may,  and  no  matter  in  what  form  the 
subject  is  first  brought  to  our  notice.  Mr.  I.  said,  he  would 
not,  in  this  early  stage  of  the  business,  commit  himself  to 
any  course,  till  he  could  look  further  into  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  similar  cases;  he  rose  principally  to  correct 
what  had  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who,  he  thought,  went  too  far  in  saying  that  there  had 
been  no  instance  in  which  the  party  accused  was  permit- 
ted to  exanune  his  witnesses  in  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings in  this  House. 

Mr.  PETTIS  said:  Standing  indifferently,  as  be  protested 
he  did,  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused  in  this  case, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  some  remarks  on 
this  subject. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had  now  to  perform  a  very 
important  duty — ^important,  as  had  been  observed,  not 
only  to  the  judge  who  had  been  accused,  but  to  the  coun- 
try. The  practice  in  cases  of  impeachments,  so  far  ss 
regards  the  proceedings  in  this  House,  was  now  to  be  settled; 
for  it  vras  obvious  that  it  had  not  yet  been  settled  by  pre- 
cedent Gentlemen  had,  indeed,  spoken  of  the  case  of 
Judge  Chase;  but  that  case  had  no  application  to  the  pre- 
sent one  as  it  now  stands.  Judge  Chase  did  not  ask  to 
make  his  defence  before  this  House,  nor  did  he  ask  either 
to  cross-examine  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
or  to  have  an  examination  of  bis  own  witnesses.  As  the 
present  question  was  not  then  raised,  that  case  can  form 
no  precedent  to  govern  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  P.  regretted  the  course  pursued  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  especially  that  of  its  honor- 
able chairman,  [Mr.  Bvchahait.]  That  gentleman  had 
repeatedly  told  the  House  that  he  had  no  feeling  towards 
the  accused.  Mr.  P.  s?id  he  hoped  his  remarks  would  not 
show  a  freedom  from  feeling  in  the  way  that  those  of  that 
gentleman  had  done.  The  honorable  chairman  had,  in  a 
very  unnecessary,  and,  he  would  say,  improper  manner, 
entered  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  had  told  the  House 
that,  in  order  to  save  the  Judge,  his  request  should  be 
refused  him;  and  he  had  said  that  the  Judge  had  made  his 
case  worse  instead  of  better  by  bis  cross-examination  of 
the  witnesses.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Btobbs]  had  taken  the  same  view;  both  intimating  that 
they  were  desirous  to  save  the  Judge  from  himself.  What 
was  it  the  Judge  asked  in  his  memorial?  First,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  defend  himself  before  this  House, 
and  then  that  his  witnesses  might  be  examined  at  our  bar; 
but,  if  this  be  not  granted,  that  his  case  might  be  sent  back  to 
the  committee,  and  that  there  he  might  present  bis  defence, 
and  there  have  his  witnesses  examined.*  Mr.  P.  said  he 
considered  the  request  of  the  memorial  perfectly  fair  and 
proper;  and  if  the  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  and  print 
it  should  prevail,  he  should  then  move  a  series  of  resohi- 
tionB,  presenting  in  a  distinct  manner  the  several  requests 
of  the  memorialists  that  the  House  might  act  expressly 
upon  them.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  certainly  imporUnt  that 
the  House  should  know  the  principles  on  which  the  case 
rested.  The  Judiciary  Committee  had,  it  was  true,  made 
a  report;  but  they  had  not  laid  down  one  of  those  princi- 
ples in  it.  Now»  he  put  ittogentiemen,  whether  they  were 


prepared  to  act  in  the  case  until  these  principles  were  ex- 
amined and  known.  Were  there  any  gentlemen  present 
who  had  fully  examined  the  law  bearing  on  this  case  ^  He 
presumed  not.  We  were  then  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
dark,  upon  futh.  He  had  not  himself  had  time  to  examine 
the  principles  involved,  nor  had  he  made  up  any  definitive 
judgment  on  the  case.  He  thought  the  J  udge  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  show  whatever  bore  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  convnittee  should  then  exhibit  whatever  had 
an  opposite  bearing.  This  might  be  done  should  the  House 
refuse  to  hear  his  witnesses.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
his  witnesses  should  be  examined  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  P.  said,  this  was  not  tiie  ordinary  trial  of  a  criminal 
before  a  court  of  law,  but  was  a  proceeding  of  a  much 
higher  character.  Why  is  it  that  a  defendant's  witnesses 
are  not  permitted  to  be  examined  before  a  grand  jury  ?  It 
is  becsuse  criminals  shall  not  know  what  is  doing  against 
them,  and  then  make  their  escape.  But  even  in  criminal 
hcases  counter  testimony  is  frequently  allowed. 

If  the  House  should  hear  what  the  Judge  had  to  exhibit 
in  his  defence,  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  intelligibly. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  StobrsJ  had  opposed 
this,  on  the  g^round  that  it  would  be  worse  for  the  Judge; 
that  if  this  examination  was  had,  and  an  impeachment  pre- 
ferred, the  Senate  would  be  bound,  by  the  force  of  publie 
opinion,  to  convict.  That  gentleman  would  surely  let  the 
party  judge  for  himself.  If  he  judged  wrong,  he  must  abide 
the  consequences.  It  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  doc- 
trine, that,  after  a  full  examination  here,  and  an  impeach- 
ment found,  the  Senate  would  be  bound  to  convict.  In 
the  case  of  the  Vice  President,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  witnesses  were  examined  on  both  sides.  Botfa 
these  gentlemen  were  charged  with  high  misdemeanors,  and 
the  charges  had  been  preferred  in  times  of  great  politi- 
cal excitement.  The  request  of  the  Judge  is  supported 
bv  the  whole  train  of  English  decimons  in  cases  of  a  like 
kind;  and  he  hoped  that  the  indulgence  would  be  granted 
him. 

Mr.  STRONG  said,  that,  from  the  little  examinmtion  he 
had  been  able  to  give  to  this  subject,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  proceedings  should  be  strictly 
ex  parUy  rigidly  so.     It  haa  been  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Evbhstt]  that  the  committee 
had  departed  somewhat  from  this  line.    It  was  true   that 
they  had  deviated  from  it  in  a  slight  degree,  but  the  de- 
parture was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  House  in  taking*  the 
other  step  which  was  now  requested.     There  was  a  very 
material  difference  between  hearing  the  party  accused  and 
hearing  his  witnesses.     The  merobers  or  the  House  were 
not  judges  to  try  or  to  condemn  the  accused.     It  was 
true  that  the  matters  in  this  testimony  might  not  be  such 
as  to  mix  themselves  up  witii  party  politics;  but  suppose 
that  it  were  proposed  to  impeach  a  political  man  of  high 
standing,  and  that  the  witnesses  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  he  put  it  to  every  man  to  say  whether  the  safety 
of  the  country  did  not  reauire  that,  in  such  cases,  politics 
should  be  tiidroughly  excluded  from  that  tribunal.     And 
how  could  this  be  done,  but  by  keeping  the  proceedings 
strictly  €X  partt?    Complaints  had  been  made  that  the 
committee  had  not  reported  articles  of  impeachment;  the 
case  bad  been  referred  to  them  for  no  such  purpose;  their 
duty  had  been  simply  to  ascertain  facts.     The  House  did 
not  want  even  their  opinions;  it  wanted  tiie  facts  only, 
and  on  one  side.     What  the  House  had  to  decide,  waa» 
whether  the  testimony  did,  or  did  not,  contain  matter  to 
warrant  an  impeachment.     If  it  did,   then  the    House 
would  say  the  party  should  be  impeached,  and  the  next 
step  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee  to  frame.the  articles. 
l*hese  would  be  reported  to  the  House,  and,  if  they  were 
agreed  upon,  then  managers  would  be  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  trial  before  the  Senate.     It  struck  him  that  the 
safest  course  would  be  to  keep  the  proceedings  as  near  ex 
parte  ari  possible.     Let  the  report  and  the  memorial  gt>  to 
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the  Comnuttee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union ;  let 
them  be  printed,  and- let  all  the  members  hav6  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  examine  them.  If  the  HoOse  should  then  de- 
cide that  articles  of  impeachment  should  be  drawn  up,  all 
vould  hare  been  done  that  the  accu8<^  could  rig^htfuUy 
uk. 

MILITARY  PENSIOBTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  following 
resolution,  reported  by  Mr.  BATES,  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Military  Pensions,  on  the  8th  of  January  last: 

"  Seaoked,  That  tJie  Committee  on  Military  Pensions  be 
instructed,  agreeably  to  the  President's  recommendation, 
in  his  message  of  the  6th  December  last,  to  review  the 
pension  law,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  benefits  to 
every  soldier  who  uded  jn  establishing  our  liberties,  and 
who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort,  and  to  re- 
port to  the  House  a  bill  for  tliat  purpose^  and,  also,  that 
add  committee  be  &rther  instructed,  agreeably  to  said  re- 
commendation, to  report  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  all  those 
who  were,  during  the  last  war,  disabled  from  supporting 
themselves  by  manual  labor.'* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  strik- 
ing out  the  latter  clause,  expressing  his  willingness  to 
provide  for  those  who  served  in  the  revolution,  but  not 
lor  those  of  the  late  war. 

Mr.  J.  W.  TAYLOB  expressed  his  sentiii^ents  in  favor 
of  the  motion  to  amend,  and  gave  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  of  the  late  war  already  on  the  pension  list, 
to|tther  with  some  reasons  which  induced  him  to  feel  an 
indisposition  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  in 
relation  to  that  class. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  WILLIAMS'S 
unendment,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 
yeas,  145— nays,  29. 

Mr.  SURGES  then  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by 
adding  the  following  proviso: 

"  Provided  that  any  aid  thereby  intended  shall  compre- 
hend only  such  part  of  the  mihtia  as  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  were  engaged  in  some  distinguished 
body  of  volunteers,  or  were  draughted  to  fill  up  tlie  conti- 
nental arm^  and  served  therein,  and  that  in  either  for  not 
less  tlian  mne  months." 

Mr.  SURGES  stated  that  it  was  his  object  to  make  the 
bill  definite  and  practicable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr. 
BURGES,  and  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to  amend;  and 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question,  which  were 
ordered. 

Mr.  DE  WITT  moved  the  following  modification  of  the 
amendment,  which  was  accepted  by  the  mover: 

"Whether  such  service  was  performed  during  one  un- 
interrupted series  of  nine  months,  or  at  different  periods 
of  the  war,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nine  months." 

Mr.  SURGES  then  made  some  observations,  which 
▼ere  cut  short  by  the  lapse  of  tlie  hour. 

TukSDAT,  ApaiK  6,  1830. 

The  House  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  respecting  military  pensions, 

Mr.  SURGES  rose,  and  withdrew  his  amendment,  not 
wishing  [he  nid]  to  appear  opposed  to  giving  any  thing 
to  the  niilitia  of  the  revolution,  though,  for  the  reasons  he 
nad  already  assigned,  he  thought  the  plan  impracticable.  , 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  original  resolution, 
u  modified  by  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  and  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative by  yeas  and  nays— 110  to  39. 

STEAMBOAT  ACCIDENTS. 

Mr.  WICKLTPFB  submitted  a  resolution,  instructing  a 
^^jpttttee  to  inquire  into  and  report  some  regulation  by 
™h  accidents  on  board  of  steamboats,  from  the  explo- 
*m  of  the  boilers,  may  be  prevented. 


Mr.  W.  said,  he  offered  ^this  resolution,  because  he  be- 
lieved the  House  possessed  tbe  power,  and  might,  by  a 
proper  enactment,  geatly  diminish,  if  not  altogether  pre- 
vent, tiie  recurrence  of  the  distresnng  accidients  which 
now  so  often  take  place  on  board  of  steamboats.  Who* 
ever  [he  said]  had  read  the  account  of  the  late  dreadful 
calamity  on  board  the  Helen  Macgregor,  must  be  satisfied 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  negUgence  of  some  officer  of  that 
boat.  Mr.  W.  widied  to  be  understood,  that  the  commit- 
tee would  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  any  person^ 
or  from  any  quarter,  which  would  asnst  it  in  framing  an 
efficient  bill  on  the  subject  As  exemplifying  his  object 
[said  Mr.  W.]  he  would  mention  one  idea:  it  was  to  re* 
quire,  that  whenever  a  boat  stops  for  any  purpose,  the 
nfety  valve  should  be  raised.  At  present  it  was  the  prac- 
tice, for  the  purpose  of  saving  fuel,  to  refrain  from  letting 
off  the  steam,  regardless  of  human  life. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  had  no  doubt  thaeall  the  cases  of 
such  accidents  on  the  Ohio  origpnaied  as  Mr.  WicKurra 
had  suggested,  and  he  approv^  of  the  object  of  the  re- 
solution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  nem,  eon» 

BUFFALO  AND  NEV  ORLEANS  ROAD. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Hatxbs  in  the  chair,  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans 
road  bill. 

Mr.  ARCHER,  of  Virginia,  rose,  and  addressed  the  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  was  by  no  means  sur- 
prised at  the  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  oo 
a  former  day,  of  indisposition  to  bear  with  further  debate. 
He  believed  he  might  truly  say  that  there  was  no  gentle* 
man  on  that  floor,  who,  having  been  so  long  a  member  of 
the  House,  had  been  found  more  abstemious  in  debate 
than  himself.  Old  a  member  as  he  was,  his  voice  had 
scarcely  been  heard  during  the  present  session,  save  in 
matters  connected  with  the.  committee  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  felt,  at  all  times,  indisposition  to  address 
even  wrilling  ears,  much  more  such  as  were  unwilling. 
There  were  occasions,  however,  on  which  a  public  man 
ought  not  to  be  restrained^  by  minor  considerations,  from 
expressing  his  views  of  important  public  <|uestions.  He 
considered  the  present  as  an  occasion  of  this  description. 
It  was  his  sincere  belief  that  there  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
present  discussion  considerations  which  ought  to  be  stat- 
ed—to be  stated  freely— more,  to  be  sUted  boldly.  His 
capacities  for  public  services  in  any  mode,  he  estimated  aa 
humbly  as  any  man  could  doj  but,  as  regarded  itsreapon- 
sibilities—in  these,  whilst  taking  a  part  m  this  service,  he 
could  permit  no  man  to  go  befbre  Irnn.  He  should  feel  ai 
representing  unworthily  the  State  from  which  he  came, 
if  he  did  so.  That  State  had  been  accustomed  to  claim  a 
place  behind  no  other,  m  the  necessary  assertion  of  truth 
here.  He  feared  that,  on  the  present  oceasion,  however, 
the  palm  must  be  yielded  to  another  State— 4o  New  York. 
He  had  been  both  struck  and  gratified  by  the  tone  exhi- 
bited by  several  gentlemen  from  that  State,  [Mr.  Movxu, 
Mr.  AiroKL,  and  Mr.  Sromms]  on  the  last  day  of  the  discus- 
sion. New  York  had  only  to  exhibit,  on  all  occasions,  a 
similar  spirit  of  uncompromising  disinterestedness,  in 
reference  to  the  legislation  of  this  Government,  and  she 
would  indeed  deserve  the  appellation  of  great,  which  it 
was  becoming  fashionable  to  bestow  on  her:  for  a  State, 
like  an  individual,  could  be  truly  great  but  by  one  noode-^ 
the  practice  of  a  real  public  spmt.  More  than  one.gen- 
tieman  from  that  State  had  given,  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  what  he  [Mr.  A.]  feared  was  a  lust  view  of  the  quea- 
tion.  The  committee  had  been  told  truly,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  of  the  construction  of  a  road,  but  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  great  policy,  of  which  the  bill  was  designed  as 
the  foundation.  Of  this  policy,  the  road  had  been  .called 
the  pioneer;  and  the  appropriation  demanded  for  it,  the 
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eamest-monev  of  %  wide  eztendin^^  plan  of  wasteful  and 


flelfiah  dilapidation  of  the  public  treaaary.     Into  the  jus-  of  one  8t£te  met  another  pasaini^  to  the  frontier  of  the 


tice  of  these  representations,  he  meant  presently  to  in 
quire.  He  mmt  be  induleed,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  word 
of  exhortation  to  the  genUemen  from  New  York,  to  whom 
he^had  allusion;  and  tliat  was,  to  remain  of  good  heart, 
even  though  their  apprehensions  should  be  verified.  A 
predatory  and  privateering  legislation  might  unfurl  tiie 
fimt  of  this  system  of  internal  im|>rovement,  and  all  would 
gdfi  be  well,  if  their  great  State  would  ride  by  the  side  of 
the  South  ni  the  battle,  and  partake  cordially  in  the  war, 
Ibr  the  preservation  of  the  resources  and  purity  of  the 
Government. 

The  question,  then,  was  on  the  foundation  of  an  ex- 
tennve  system  of  the  construction  of  roads  by  this  Oo- 
▼emment.  Not  on  the  ^stem  in  its  fullest  extent,  how- 
ever. It  was  adnutted  to  be  confined  by  a  character  of 
nationality  in  the  works  to  be  adopted.  Mr.  A^  had  no 
intention  of  going  into  th£  constitutional  question  brought 
to  view  by  this  remark.  He  hoped  he  had  too  just  a  taste, 
to  allude  to  anv  subject  out  of  place;  and  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  allude  to  the  constitutional  question  in  this 
place.  Till  some  force  of  eloquence,  like  the  fabled 
power  of  music  in  ancient  times,  could  be  found  to  awaken 
the  stones  around,  and  bring  the  doul  from  the  regions  of 
darkness  to  light,  let  no  chord  of  that  di^cusnon  be  struck. 
Till  that  time,  let  it  lie  by  the  wall.  The  General  Go- 
vemment  was  empowered  to  make  roads  of  a  national 
ehaxmcter.  This  was  the  ground  assumed.  This  requisite 
of  nationality,  it  was  impossible,  in  speculative  reasoning, 
to  deny.  How  fiir  the  condition  had  been  heretofore,  or 
was  likely  to  be  observed  in  practice,  every  roan  was  aw&re. 
Let  it  be  supposed  there  were  no  constitution  in  thia  Go- 
vernment, and  yet  the  complete  system  of  State  Go- 
vernments subsisting  with  it  Would  its  jurisdiction  even 
then  extend  to  a  concurrence  in  every  function  of  the 
State  Governments?  Who  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  sup- 
pose it?  Who^did  not  perceive  that  the  States  were,  at 
the  same  time,  separate  jurisdictions,  and  parts  of  a  gene- 
ral' jurisdiction;  and  that  there  must  be  functions  appro- 
priate to  each,  and  exclusive  respectively  of  either,  or 
why  the  superfluity  of  a  double  establishment  of  autho- 
rities, and,  worse  than  the  supei-fiuity,  the  mischief,  as  they 
must  be  perpetually  in  conflict  with  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion? It  would  be  the  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,^ 
that  there  was  an  appropriate  province  of  jurisdiction  for 
the  nation,  as  for  the  States;  and  when  any  function 
was  presented  for  exercise,  or  act  to  be  peHbrmed,  the 
proper  inquiry  would  be,  (b  which  of  these  must  it  be 
aasig^ned }  By  what  test  was  this  to  be  decided  ?  Obviously 
by  the  purpose  and  use  of  the  act  or  function.  If  the  re- 
sults and  use  were  to  be  national,  then  the  fiinction  be- 
longed to  the  authority  of  the  nation,  and  not  otherwise. 
The  use,  -then,  was  the  test.  The  application  of  this  test 
neutraUaed  the  entire  force  of  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennmrlvania,  [Mr.  HaxruuL]  by  whom  tiie  bill 
had  been  iirtroduced.  That  gentleman  had  contended 
that  the  extension  of  a  road  into  more  States  than  one,  of 
itself,  conferred  on  the  road  the  character  of  nationality. 
But  if  it  was  the  use  which  gave  its  nationality,  tiien  the 
mere  extent  of  the  road  was  entirely  immaterial.  A  road 
of  lialf  a  mile  from  a  fort  might  have  this  character.  A 
toad  passiig  through  every  State  in  the  Union  might  want 
it  The  truth  of  this  remark  was  apparent.  If  the  mere 
extension  of  a  road  owde  it  national,  as  no  road  passed  to 
tiie  frontier  of  a^tate  without  the  cei'tainty  of  finding  an- 
'other  there  to  meet  it,  every  rood  to  a  frontier  must  be  na- 
tional; the  principle,  from  which  this  eonclusion  was  fair, 
proved  too  much,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected.'  It  waa 
equally  a  mistake  to  maintain,  as  the  same  gentleman  had 
done,  that,  in  order  to  the  construction  of  an  extensive  line 
»f  road  by  the  States,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be 
eempaoto  betw<^en  the  States  engaged  in  the  construction. 


Where  was  the  necesnty?    If  a  road  made  to  the  frontier 


State  adjoining,  there  was  no  need  of  State  compacts;  yet 
it  was  iipon  this  supposed  necesuty  that  tiie  argument  al* 
luded  to  rested  for  its  support. 

It  was  the  use  of  a  road  which  constituted  the  test  of 
its  nationality.     What  were  the  uses  supposed  to  be  of 
this  character?    Three  were  clsumed — war,  the  mail,  and 
commerce  between  the  States.     The  conduct  of  war,  the 
transpoit  of  the  mall,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  States,  were  uncontested  national  functicns. 
Subservience  to  either  of  these,  tiierefore,  constituted  a 
national  use  of  a  road.     The  question  now,  it  was  to  be  re- 
membered, was,  not  on  the  authority  to  construct  roads 
for  these  uses — that,  as  belonging  to  the  constitutional  in- 
quiry, was  a  point  passed  by;  it  was  on  the  policy,  the  ad- 
vantage of  instituting  a  general  system  of  roads,  or  of  the 
construction  of  this  particular  road  in  the  bill.     Did  either 
of  the  national  uses  mentioned,  or  all  of  them,  demand 
eltlier  the  general  system  or  this  road?    These  were  the 
points  to  be  considered.     And,  first,  of  war.     This  was  a 
national  use.     The  nation  might  make  roads  for  war,  if, 
and  so  far  as,  their  exigency  demanded.     And  what  was 
the  character  of  this  exigency?    Its  extent?    The  exigen- 
cy was  to  measure  the  policy,  to  determine  the  propriety, 
of  the  particular  road.     Did  this  exigency  demand  a  wide 
spread  system  of  roads — (not  in  time  of  peace  only — 
even  in  time  of  war.     The  particular  road  would  be  no- 
ticed presently. )     The  exigencies  of  war,  in  this  respect, 
were  not  only  extremely  limited  as  to  space,  but  occasion- 
al only,  and  of  uncertain  and  temporary  duration.     Could 
such  exigencies  found  an  extended  system  of  roads — sus- 
tain a  general  policy  in  this  respect?    The  exigencies  of 
war,  in  particular  circumstances,  demanded  the  condemn- 
ation  of  private  property — that  the  suburbs  of  towns 
should  be  burnt.     Would  this^  justify  a  general  policy  of 
condemnation  of  property  and  tjurningthe  suburbs  of  towns 
in  time  of  peace,  or  even  in  time  of  war,  before  a  spec-al 
case  of  the  exigency  arose?    The  argument  was  the  same 
as  to  roads  for  war.     The  function  was  limited  to  the  con- 
currence of  the  exigency,  and  measured  by  its  extent. 

Then,  as  to  the  mail  and  commerce.  Was  any  luan 
found  affirming  that  roads  ought  to  be  made  for  the  mail 
merely,  siipposing  this  the  only  use  for  them  ?  No  one  as- 
serted tiiis  proposition.  Every  one  would  disclaim  it. 
Then  there  was  an  end  to  the  suggestion  of  the  mail  ex- 
clusively furnishing  the  foundation  of  a  general  policy  of 
making  roads.  <« 

Next,  as  to  commerce.  The  function  claimed  for  the 
general  autliority  in  this  respect,  was  to  regulate  com- 
merce. Was  not  the  construction  violent,  which  convert- 
ed a  power  to  regulate,  in*o  a  necessity  to  make  roads  for 
commerce?  Pass  this  by,  however,  as  approaching*  the 
constitutional  question.  Subserviency  to  commerce  be- 
tween the  States  was  a  national  use.  Did  it  require  the 
construction,  in  policy,  (for  that  was  the  question)  of 
roads  for  this  object,  where  there  were  none  previou^y 
to  be  found)  that  is  to  say,  were  this  fact  proved,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  tiiem?  If  there  were  occasion  for 
roads,  there  would  have  been  roads;  or,  if  there  were 
none  in  particular  directions,  no  evidence  could  be  better, 
Uiat  they  were  not  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  coiq. 
mercc — the  discussion  now  turning,  not  on  the  improve- 
ment of  roads,  but  tlie  policy  of  constructing  them.  The 
system  found  them,  not  a  real  warrant,  but  a  color  and  a 
name  only  under  commerce. 

Mr,  A.  would  now  advert,  [he  said]  in  the  way  of  il- 
lustration  principally,  (the  question  engaging  real  inte> 
rest  rebiting  to  the  general  policy, )  to  the  character  of  tlic 
particular  road  which  the  bill  presented.  He  should  touch 
this  point  very  briefly,  as  tiiat  which  had  been  mo&t  dis- 
cussed.  If,  as  the  opnonent  of  the  general  policy,  he  haul 
been  called  upon  to  state  a  case  to  expose  it,  h^  did  aot 
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know  that  be  could  have  selected  oiie  more  favorable  than 
the  present.  A  road  from  the  city  of  Washington  to  Buf- 
&lo^  national  and  necesaaiy!  Why?  Because  the  mail 
hi9  its  centre  of  emanation  at  the  seat  of  Government, 
does  it  follow,  that  munitions  of  war,  and  troops,  and  the 
course  of  commerce,  must  emanate  from  the  same  point? 
Cammerce  demanding  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Washington  to  Buffalo!  What  proposition  could  be  stated 
more  ludicrous?  The  course  of  such  a  road  would  be 
tnuurerse  to  all  the  commerce  intervening  between  these 
points.  Gentlemen  designed  to  take  from  us  all  merit 
m  defeating  their  system,  when  tliey  rested  it  on  such  pro- 
jects. Where  were  the  termhiating  points,  and  of  course 
the  tncts  and  directions  of  war  and  commerce?*  Along, 
ud  at  every  part  of  the  seaboard  frontier  and  the  north- 
ern! Every  road  leading  to  either  of  these  destinations, 
was,  or  might  be,  bubservient  to  these  uses.  Had  either 
branch  of  the  road  in  discuasioif  a  termination  in  one  of 
these  frontiers?  Both  branches  bad;  but  both  at  points 
the  most  remote  from  the  centre  whence  they  were  made 
to  emanate,  by  routes  the  most  indirect^  diagonal  to  the 
tracts  which  commerce  does,  or  war  or  commerce  may  be 
expected  to  pursue.  Desirous  to  avoid  detail,  Mr.  A. 
rested  on  the  statement  of  the  general  incontrovertible 
proposition  on  this  jpoint.  If  the  mere  fact  of  a  road  ter- 
mtoatii^  on  a  frontier  made  it  national,  all  roads  with  that 
termination  were  of  this  character.  How  many  points 
were  there  in  the  northern  frontier,  of  less  importance 
than  Buffalo?  Was  Buffalo  the  chief  pdnt  in  relation  to 
nifitary  operations  during  the  late  war?  Were  there  not 
points  of  superior  importance  higher  up,  and  a  Isirge  ex- 
tent of  frontier  lower  down  the  lakes  and  tlie  St,  Law- 
rence }  Why  not  all  the  roads  on  this  frontier  be  compra- 
hended  in  the  principle  set  up?  Mr*  A.  insisted  that  they 
might  He  affirmed  the  pri)iciple  in  its  full  extent  The 
only  advantage  of  Buffalo,  in  relation  to  supplies  of  mili- 
taiy  munition  or  commerce,  was,  that  it  constituted  the 
point  of  termination  of  the  longest  of  the  New  York  ca- 
nals, forming  the  obvious  and  best  channel  of  communi- 
cation through  the  States  from  the  seaboard  (  and  of  course 
superseding  the  necessity  for  a  road  terminating  at  the 
same  point.  * 

Take  the  southern  section  of  the  road.  Having  its 
ooune  dirough  the  centre  ami  heart  of  the  interior,  it 
could  have  relation  to  war  at  its  extreme  point  only,  lUtvr 
Orieans;  to  which  the  proper  and  most  available  channel 
of  supply  of  every,  kind  was  found  in  the  never^ailing 
snd  rapid  current  of  the  great  stream  on  which  it  stood. 
Where  tributary  streams  did  not  present  themselves,  or 
vere  deficient  in  water,  the  roads  of  the  superior  and 
aipplying  country  detenmned  principally  to  this  natural 
channel.    Were  other  points  ot  the  seaboard  threatened. 


sented  was,  that  another  agent,  with  its  funds,  would  be 
added  to  the  States.  But  this  benefit  would  be  realized 
to  a  very  partial  extent  only.  Wh)r  should  the  States  ap- 
ply their  funds  to  tlie  object,  after  it  had  been  settled  that 
the  General  Government  had  taken  on  itself  the  oflice? 
Would  not  the  States,  in  prudence,  wait  for  the  action  of 
the  General  Govenunent,  and  expect  their  improvements 
from  its  funds?  There  was  but  one  consideration  to  pre- 
vent—that tlie  General  Government  was  to  be  limited  to 
works  national  in  their  character.  But  that  this  limitation 
would  be  nominal  merely,  we  were  already  instructed  by 
the  highest  information  of  experience.  The  question 
was,  therefore,  not  so  much  whether  the  General  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  added,  as  whether  it  was  to  take  the 
place  of  the  States  ij\  the  office.  The  inquiry  was  not  of 
a  gain,  but  a  substitution  of  an  agency  for  others.  And 
which  of  these  functionaries,  tlie  General  or  State  Govern- 
ments, was  the  better  fitted  for  the  conduct  of  operations 
of  this  kind?  Why  was  it  admitted  universally  that  an 
individual,  or  body  oL  individuals,  were  better  qualified 
than  any  Government,  or  tlian  any  corpoi*ation  even?  And 
a  corporation  better  than  a  Government?  All  consent  to 
the  fact;  and  why?  The  proposition  is  established  in  rea- 
son, as  well  as  experience.  Tlie  more  general  and  re- 
mote an  authority,  the  less  its  qualification  for  an  execu- 
tive function  of  complication  or  detail.  It  must  be  so,  in 
the  nature  of  things.  The  superiority  of  the  resources 
of  the  Cieneral  Government  was  suggested,  however,  as 
the  counterpoise  to  the  admitted  force  of  thb  objection 
to  its  energies  in  the  policy  of  internal  improvement.  But 
why  and  whence  tliis  superiority  ?  The  common  fountain 
of  resource  is  the  pockets  of  the  people.  If  the  Gene- 
ral Government  had  any  superiority  of  resource,  then  it 
had  only  to  remit  taxation  beyond  the  demand  of  its  pe- 
culiar and  proper  occasions,  and  the  superiority  disap- 
pei^d. 

An  advantage  not  inferior  was  claimed  for  the  General 
Government,  as  regarded  the  modes  of  raiiiing  money 
from  its  exclusive  control  over  imposts,  which  were  con- 
sidered at  once  the  most  prolific  and  accessible  of  the 
sources  of  revenue.  Wliat  was  the  real  advantage  of 
this,  over  the  modes  of  direct  taxation?  It  would  be  found 
to  consist  in  the  operations  being  covert,  and  the  contri- 
butors not  knowing  what  they  paid.  I'hat  is  to  say,  the 
reconunendation  of  tliis  mode>of  raising  revenue  was  it» 
delusion-^thst  it  cheated  tlioseit  fleeced.  Ue  would  not 
[said  Mr.  A.]  affirm  it  to  be  desirable  that  tlie  General 
Government  should  be  divested  of  this  resource.  It  might 
be  indispensable  in  war,  wiien  all  resources  were  de- 
mandedi  or  in  debt  of  large  amount,  which  war  might 
leave  behind  jt{  or  occasionally  as  an  arm  of  defensive, 
countervailing,  commercial  regulation.     But  when  de- 


the  course  of  transportation  would  be  across  the  route  of  roanded  by  no  imperious  consideration  of  one  of  these 

^  proposed  road,  which  approached  Uie  maritime  fron-    '  '      *•«/*? —   ._  i-i_  j.ku — * :..:._    .u„*  .u 

^  in  a  line  converging,  and  not  direct.  The  error  ^ 
ucribing  to  either  section  of  the  road  an  important  office 
in  regard  to  war  or  commerce,  proceeded  from  consider- 
ing' Washington  as  an  issuing  point  of  either,  as  of  the 
nsil.  This  was  a  &llacy,  yet  the  sustaining  principle  of 
both  branches  of  the  roaiL  The  streams  of  defence  or 
oommerce  had  Washington  for  their  source,  no  more  than 
nutei  tiansverse  to  the  direct  approaches  of  the  northern 
nvntier  or  seaboard  for  their  tracts,  or  single  points,  on 
wese  borders  for  their  termination.  The  supplies  of  ei- 
w  would  have  reached  their  destination,  in  time  to  have 
<|CGomplished  their  purposes,  before  the  laggard  course 
of  this  mad  could  be  traced. 

His  purpose  to  this  point  had  been  [said  Mr.  A.]  to  strip 
JM  ^stem  he  was  combating  of  unfounded  pretensions. 
loe  value  of  internal  improvement  by  road^  it  was  to  be 
l^^embered,  formed  no  part  of  the  question.  Theques- 
wn  was,  whether  this  Government  sbouU  assume  tl^ 
'U'Khoci  of  making  them.     If  it  did,  the  benefit  repre- 


classes,  he  did  affirm,  as  hu  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
■suspension  of  its  exercise  would  be  attended  with  decisive 
advantages.  A  federal  Government  was  too  remote  from 
the  people,  and  wore  to  their  view  too  much  tlie  aspect 
of  an  unrelated  Government,  to  be  supervised  with  tlie 
rigor  which,  more  than  any  other,  it  demanded.  It  was 
of  peculiar  importance  from  this  cause-^tliat,  as  regard- 
ed its  modes  of  raising  money,  there  sliould  be  no  dis- 
guise; and  of  application  of  it,  no  extraordinary  liability 
to  abuse.  Duties  were  a  disguised  mode  of  raising  mo- 
ney, and  internal  improvements  a  mode  of  application  of 
it,  in  the  highest  degree  open  to  abuse.  Why  this  last? 
Because  works  of  this  class  demanded  large  disburse- 
ments,  continued  for  long  perioils,  and  in  complicated 
forms.  Disbursements  in  these  circumstances  invited  the 
attempt  at  abuse,  and  facilitated  success.  Because  the 
operations  which  works  of  internal  improvement  required, 
were  of  a  nature  which,  from  tlieir  difficulties,  removal 
from  common  knowledge,  complexity,  snd  the  number 
of  persons  and  extent  of  agency  demanded,  did  not  rea- 
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dily  admit  economy,  and  did  readily  admit  infidelity  as 
regarded  both  their  execution  and  management.  The 
General  Government  derived,  therefore,  no  recommenda- 
tion for  the  office  of  internal  improvement  from  its  pecu- 
liar control  over  impost^  more  than  from  the  nature  of 
the  function  to  be  exercised. 

A  further  recommendation  of  the  prosecution  of  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  General  Government,  had  been 
urged,  from  the  supposed  tendency  of  tlib  policy  to  in- 
tr(xluce  affinities  of  intercourse  and  interest  between 
quarters  not  otherwise  intimately  related;  and,  in  this 
manner,  to  exert  an  influence  conducive  to  the  harmony 
and  cement  of  the  Union.  There  could  be  no  higher 
recommendation  if  it  were  «  ell  founded,  certainly. 

But  was  any  influence  of  this  auspicious  character  to 
be  justly  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  the  policy^  Was 
not  the  real  influence  exactly  the  reverse  ?  The  different 
quarters  of  the  Union  had  very  unequ)il  occasions  and  de- 
mands for  works  of  internal  improvement.  Some  had 
accomplished,  or  nearly  so,  their  yhole  occasions  of  this 
description.  Would  a  spirit  of  concord  be  diffused  in 
these  quarters,  by  the  spectacle  of  large  and  continued 
appropriations  in  modes  m  relation  to  which  they  had  no 
participation  of  interest  in  the  objects  or  in  the  disburse- 
ments? Was  a  patient  condition  of  feeling  in  these  cir- 
cumstances to  be  expected?  Jealousies  and  discontent — 
would  not  the  occurrences  of  these  be  inevitable?  This 
was  in  the  supposition  of  honest  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  how  strong  were  tlie  inducements  to  adminis- 
traiion  of  an  opposite  character?  Discontent  would  have 
to  be  appeased  or  repressed!  By  what  methods?  By 
gratifications  to  luU,  or  interested  combinations  to  stifle, 
3ieir  expression.  Where,  too,  was  the  limit  to  this  evil  in 
degree  or  time  ?  Such  a  system  prove  a  source  of  har- 
mony! A  cement  to  the  Union!  This  was  estimating 
the  operation  of  scrambles  of  interest  very  strangely! 
Not  harmony,  but  excitement,  open  or  concealed  distrust ^ 
and  under  outside  amity,  smothered  hostility — ^these  were 
the  fruits.  An  extensive  system  of  internal  improvement 
in  the  name  of  harmony!  The  cry  would  mdeed  be 
*' peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace."  No!  Such 
a  system  would  prove,  eventually,  as  fatal  to  the  harmony 
as  the  purity  of  the  Government  The  Union  would  not 
break — that  would  imply  a  remaining  solidity  of  consistr 
ence — ^it  would  dissolve  under  this  influence;  for  rotten- 
ness  does  not  break,  but  loses  its  coherence  of  parts  from 
loss  of  the  principles  which  cemented  them! 

But  waiving  other  objections,  supposing  the  policy  good 
and  wise,  have  gentlemen  familiarized  their'  minds--he 
might  say,  their  nerves — to  the  complication  of  parts  the 
system  will  involve?  If  this  Government  have  roads,  it 
must  liave  supervisors  of  them,  l^his  very  road  will  de- 
mand a  number.  The  thousands  which  will  be  made  to 
connect  with  it-^the  tens  of  thousands  of  which  the  prin- 
ciple which  gfavethis  birth  will  be  prolific,  whatarmies of 
officers  must  they  call  into  being?  Where  is  the  compli- 
cation of  this  system  to  have  its  end?  Where  the  patron- 
age, to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name?  Were  Congress  con- 
verted to  a  board  of  public  works,  where  Would  room  be 
found  for  this  new  office?  The  Executive  employed  in  its 
function  of  appointment,  would  not  his  hands  be  filled? 

But,  furthermore,  the  f  oads  constructed  must  have  pro- 
vision for  their  protection.   Vhey  cannot  be  lef^  destitute 


State  authorities  could  not  be  compelled  to  give  effect  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.     They  might  assume  and 
exercise  this  office,  but  it  was  optional.  This  option,  how* 
ever,  had  reference  to  laws  or  civil  character  only.    As 
Regarded  those  of  penal  character,  it  was  uncontested, 
that  the  State  courts  could  not  have  jurisdiction  given  to 
them,  though  they  should  be  willing  to  exercise  it  It  woald 
be  an  anomaly,  said  the  lawyers,  for  one  political  autbori* 
ty  to  execute  the  penal  laws  of  another.     But  the  reeu* 
lations  required  tor  the  protection  of  roads  demanaed 
penalties.     They  could  connst  of  little  else  than  the  d^ 
nunciation  and  enforcement  of  penalties.     In  proportion 
to  the  multiplication  of  roads,  these  would  have  to  be  wf 
mented,  not  in  number  only,  but  severity  also.  The  States 
were  precluded  from  the  office  of  their  enforcement.  What 
remained?    This  Government  must  have  a  svstem  of  road 
police  of  its  own,  courts,  and  officers,  and  force.  Its  pre- 
sent pamphemalia  in  this  renpect  would  not  suffice.    Its 
courts  and  officers  were  too  tew,  at  distances  too  remote 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  scenes  in  which  they  miglkt 
be  called  to  act.     These  distinct  judicatures  and  officers 
must  be  established  for  tliis  special  purpose,  and  provision 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority.    And  all  this 
complication  of  arrangement  was  to  be  encountered— for 
what?    Por'maintaining  this  Government  in  the  eiercise 
of  a  function,  to  say  the  least,  deioanded  by  no  necessitVt 
as  the  States  coukl  perform  it  very  well,  and  for  which, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  the  General  Government,  it 
was  wholly  unfit. 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  policy  of  internal  im* 
provement,  to  be  executed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Uni6n!     And  now  the  question  naturally  arose,  [said  Mr. 
A.l  in  what  manner  it  had  happeneif  tliat  the  policy 
haa  not  only  been  proposed,  but  to  no  inconsiderable  ex* 
tent  adopted  and  carried  into  practice  ?    He  was  brought 
to  this  view  of  tlie  subject,  little  agreeable,  but  most  im- 
portant.  It  had  happened,  by  a  peculiar  coincidence,  thit 
the  French  revolution,  the  parent  of  so  many  important 
consequences,  bad  its  birth  in  the  same  yestr  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.     The  agitations  growing 
out  of  this  event,  jit  was  known,  had  ^ven  the  fullest 
employment  in  attention  to  external  relations  and  interests 
to  the  Government  with  which  we  were  most  connected, 
and  our  own.     Small  scope  remained  for  attention  to  sub- 
jects of  mere  interior  concern.     This  state  of  things  sub- 
sided with  tlie  general  peace  of  1813.     This  subsidence, 
in  its  general  character  and  aspect  so  auspicious,  was  at- 
tended, however,  with  an  incidental  effect  of  most  injuri- 
ous operation.    It  led  in  this,  and  most  of  the  European 
States,  to  tiie  adoption  of  w^at  is  known  as  the  protect- 
ive»  or  tariff  policy.  He  was  not  going  into  any  discusaon 
on  this  point,  however  invited  by  the  allusions  of  the  de- 
bate.    Why  ?    When  so  many,  his  superiors  in  judgment, 
retained  the  excitement  which  perseverance  in  this  policTi 
here,  had  awakened,  why  was  he  calm  and  at  ease,  though 
partaking  entirely  the  reprobation  of  its    principle  and 
operation  ?  It  was  from  the  conviction  that^  in  a  free  State, 
truth  and  public  interest  must  eventually  vindicate  tbem^ 
selves.     He  had,  therefore,  no  question  that  this  policy 
must  eventually  frustrate  itself.     His  belief  was  undoubt< 
ing,  that  in  a  period  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  verj 
long,  many  who  were  now  most  forward  in  presan^  and 
maintaining  this  system,  would  be  sishamed  to  avow  thev 
in  this  respect,  as  the  history  of  all  roads  of  expensive  con-  Jiad  been  its  firiends.    We  had  some  foretarte  of  tliis  resuH 


stmction  proved.  But  the  office  of  protection,  it  could 
not  be  confided  to  State  regulation.  This  mij^ht  be  inade- 
quate, or  in  its  exercise  remiss.  A  State  might  have  no 
interest  opposed  to  a  road  being  placed  in  a  condition  to 
demand  repair,  or  even  a  direct  interest  of  reverse  cha- 
racter. It  might  be  jealous,  moreover,  of  the  competition 
of  federal  roiuls  with  those  constructed  by  its  own  citizens 
or  authority.     There  must  be  safeguards  against  all  these 


contingencies.     It  had  been  decided  in  the  courts  that  [system  exempt  from  this  common  law.     The  subsideDC 


at  this  session,  in  the  invincible  Vepugnance  which  ha^ 
been  manifested  over  and  over  again  to  bring  the  practi 
cal  operation  of  the  system  under  discussion.  The  tinM 
would  cofkie,  and  probably  before  the  discussion  would  b^ 
permitted,  when  there  would  be  nothing  remaining  to  dii 
cuss.  To  return  to  the  subject,  however,  the  best  aiK 
most  beneficial  institutions  were  never  found  exempt  froi 
a  mixturex>f  evil  operation;  nor  was  our  excellent  feden 
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of  theeicitements  growings  out  of  a  general  itate  of  war, 
bjr  genera]  peace,  had  left  Government,  here  as  elsewhere, 
room  for  the  exercise  of  its  energies  in  interior  operation. 
Goremment  could  never  be  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
ifflportant  truth,  that  its  greatest  evil  was  over-action;  nor 
men  get  rid  of  the  belief  in  which  they  were  bred,  that  they 
vere  to  regard  its  operation  as  the  positive  source,  and  not 
merely  the  guardian  of  their  prosperity.  Its  proper  bene- 
ficitl  province  was,  in    preventing  intrusion — ^keeping 
binds  off— its  own  as  well  as  the  hands  of  others — fh>m  in- 
dindual  exertion  and  its  fruits,  whioh  formed  the  real 
sources  of  all  public  as  well  as  private  prosperity.     If  he 
vere  called  upon  to  state  what  had  been  pre-eminently 
the  curse  of  human  society,  he  should  say  too  much  go- 
vemroent;  and  that  produced,  in  a  great  degree,  by  Uie 
epidemic  frenzy  of  believing  that  its  operation   was  an 
Ktive  principle  of  prosperity.     Our  federal  system  was 
fisble,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  mischief  from  over-action. 
From  the  vast  and  varied  extent  of  surface  it  supervised, 
it  embraced  necessarily  an  unusually  great  diversity  of 
interests— 80  great  as  in  instances  to  become  inimical. 
This  must,  of  course,  happen  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  warfi&re  of  these  interests  under 
a  federative  ^stem  than  any  other.     Contiguous  interests 
vere  little  disjoined  or  easily  reconciled.     Not  so  of  the 
remote.    To  what  ^d  this  lead^    It  had  been  said,  in  re- 
htion  to  religious  sects,  that  their  diversity  and  multipli- 


cured  completely.  He  onl^  wondered  bow  he  could  ever 
have  fallen  into  it.  Individual  men,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, must  submit  to  the  control  of  circumstances. 
Operating  for  an  object  so  alluring,  what  policy  could  they 
be  committed  to,  which  would  not  bend  to  that  which  was 
personal— the  extenmon  of  connexions — ^the  debilitation  of 
rivals — ^the  advancement  of  pretensions.  He  mentioned 
this  as  no  peculiar  reproach.  The  thing,  he  repeated,  was 
inevitable — must  be  so.  Although  he  was  ready  and  ripe 
then  for  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  Presidency,  it  should 
not  be  on  the  pretensions  of  any  individual.  But  if  a  can- 
didate who  promised  to  bring  weight  to  the  election  stood 
committed  by  position,  not  profession,  (for  that  he  should 
have  little  value,)  to  vindicate  interests  and  principles 
which  he  [Mr.  A.]  considered  as  suffering  injustice  and 
oppression  from  the  present  operation, of  the  Government, 
for  any  candidate  in  these  circumstances,  he  was  willing 
to  go  into  confederacy.  If  any  candidate  standing  in  this 
commitment  promised  strength  to  tear  away  this  parasite 
tariff,  which  wound  around  the  trunk  of  the  Union  to  suck 
out  its  vitality,  for  this  candidate  he  would  ^  into  coali- 
tion. If  any  promised  weight  to  sink  this  picaroon  policy 
of  internal  improvement,  fdr  him  he  would  go  into  coak- 
tion. 

He  had  been  led  [said  Mr.  A.]  into  this  course  of  inci- 
dental remark  in  the  way  of  illustration.  Having  no  per- 
sonal interest  to  serve  or  injure,  it  was  no  merit  that  he 


cation  vere  the  safety  of  the  State,  because,  if  any  one  aim  spoke  with  unreserve.    .The  proposition  he  wished  to  in 


at  ascendency,  the  others  will  be  in  activity  to  arrest  it. 
But  this  remark  was  not  transferable  to  interests  of  social 
character.    It  was  true  of  religious  sects,  because  it  be- 
longed to  their  nature  to  refuse  coalescence,  and  the  more 
violently  as  they  approximated  accordance  in  their  tenets. 
The  observation  had  held,  over  the  whole  world,  in  every 
region;  but  social  interests  observed  no  such  law,  and, 
least  of  all,  under  a  federative  system.     They  are  widely 
(Aspersed,  moderated  by  none  of  the  affinities  which  neigh- 
borhood engenders,  even  among  opposing  interests.  Each 
seeks  its  gratification.     How  are  they  to  attun  it?    There 
vas  but  one  mode  of  any  extensive  success,  and  that  was 
by  the  coalition  of  several,  making  the  weak  strong,  and 
the  strong  safe.     This  mode  had  the  advantage^  besides, 
of  extenuating  responsibility  and  shame.     Men  were  em* 
boldencd  to  do  what,  without  this  principle  of  support, 
they  would  hesitate  to  avow  to  their  own  thoughts.     The 
principle  itself  was  of  inevitable  operation  in  ou#  system. 
Take  that  one  of  our  public  concerns  which,  in  point  of 
interest,  had  come  nearly  to  absorb  every  other,  as  an  il- 
lustration—tiie  election  to  the  Presidency.  How  much  had 
this  to  do  with  merit  in  the  candidates?  Every  body  knew 
that  was  of  subordinate  consideration.  No  man,  in  a  sphere 
so  diffused,  by  personal  merit  or  qualification,  (excepting 
always  the  influence  of  revolutionary  service,  or  some  sig- 
nal achievement,)  could  command  a  popularity  sufficient- 
ly general  to  ensure  success!     Why?    Every  quarter  had 
its  pretender,  limiting  the  circle  of  pretension  of  every 
other.    How  was  any  to  obtain  the  goal,  in  the  iostle  of 
movements  on  the  common  object:    It  was  only  to  be 
achieved  by  combination  of  countervailing  or  separated 
pretensions,  till  a  predominance  was  created.     The  lever 
of  some  powerful  motive  must  be  set  at  work  to  roll  the 
^gp  together,  till  the  pile  was  raised  to  the  required  ele* 
vation.    Did  he  mention  this  in  any  way  of  stig^ma  to  in- 
dividuals^    Not  at  all.      He  stated  it  [said  Mr.   A.]  as 
an  inevitable  infirmity  of  our  form  of  Federal  Government. 
The  thing  was  not  so  by  accident  or  occasion,  but  necessi- 
ty.   So  tar  from  quarrelling  with  what  was  inevitable,  for 
one,  be  was  disposed  to  turn  it  to  account;  for  there  was 
no  form  of  evil  from  which  g^ood  might  not  be  extracted 
for  its  alleviation.     He  was  willing  now — at  any  time — he 
avowed  it — to  go  into  coalition  in  relation  to  the  election 
fof  the  Prendency.    Not  for.'a  man^ie  was  done  with  so- 
licitude as  related  to  particular  men.     Of  that  folly  he  was 


ciUcate  was  this,  that  coalition  among  special  interests,  em- 
braced by  our  wide  extending  system,  to  obtain  ascendency 
at  the  expense  of  others,  or  the  general  interest,  was  an 
inherent  evil  of  the  system,  the  qualification  to  its  other- 
wise transcendent  excellence.  In  the  theory,  the  strength 
and  counsels  of  all  were  to  be  combined  for  ^e  safeguard 
of  each;  but  the  operation  did  not  correspond  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  tlieory.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  furnish- 
ed the  key  to  incidents  which  had  given  so  much  occasion 
to  surprise  in  our  proceedings  here.  The  smallest  sums 
of  money  would  sometimes  be  denied  to  the  most  essential 
public  service,  and  tlie  most  prodigfal  gp^nts  made  the 
same  day,  in  lands  or  money,  to  schemes  having  ob- 
viously only  doubtful  or  inconsiderable  claims  to  favor. 
The  solution  was  no  secret  to  persons  fiimiliar  with  the 
scene.  The  cUsbursement  in  these  cases  furnished  the 
motive,  was  the  benefit  contemplated,  not  the  nominal  ob- 
ject to  be  effected.  Let  the  pension  system  be  an  exam- 
ple. Tliis  system,  as  regarded  the  selection  of  subjects  in 
reference  to  indigence  merely,  was  sud  (he  believed 
truly)  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the 
numbers  it  would  comprehend.  Unceasing  efforts  were 
made  of  late,  notwithstanding,  to  enlarge  its  eompre- 
hension.  Had  these  efforts  any  connexion,  as  the  aspect 
Imported,  with  zeal  to  provide  reward  and  relief  for  re- 
volutionary serviced  No  one  was  imposed  on  by  pre- 
tence of  this  kind  here.  The  real  indocement  was  known 
to  stand  in  contrast  to  any  impulse  of  enthusiasm  or  gene- 
rosity. It  was  a  mmple  principle  of  pecuniary  calcula- 
tion. The  purpose  was  to  transfer  a  heavy  poor  rate  to 
this  Government,  from  quarters  in  which  the  burden 
pressed  unequally,  if  each  sustained  its  fair  proportion; 
and  then,  by  extension  of  principle,  to  augment  to  the  ut- 
most the  benefit  fi^m  the  disbursement.  There  were,  of 
course,  exceptions,  and  a  mixture  of  motive,  but  this  was 
the  leading  one.  A  bill  had  passed  one  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  at  this  very  session,  to  enlarge  the  limit  of  in- 
digence entitling"  to  relief,  to  one  thousand  dollars— a  sum 
which  would  be  regarded  as  independence  for  the  body 
of  the  population  anywhere  else,  though  it  constituted  le- 
gal indigence  with  us.  If  the  extension  had  been  propos- 
ed to  a  larger  sum,  within  any  bojindary  that  would  not 
threaten  counteraction  from  public  indignation  and  shame, 
the  success  would  have  been  no  less  unequivocal. 

Tlie  expcnditiiiTs  for  fortifications  illustrated  the  same 
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course  of  remark/  They  hmd  amounted  to  a  large  uun, 
say  nine  millions  of  dollars.  Yesterday,  a  very  moderate 
addition  to  the  appropriation  for  arming,  that  is  to  say,  ren- 
dering really  enectire  and  ready  for  use  such  as  had  been 
completed,  had  been  refused  by  a  large  vote.  There  was 
no  extensive  interest  engaged  m  the  founding  of  cannon. 
The  benefit  from  the  disbursements  for  fortincationa  had 
been  widely  diffused.  ^ 

What,  then,  [inquired  Mr.  A.]  was  the  real  evil  prin- 
ciple of  our  General  Government?  It  was,  that  the  na- 
tional treasury  came  unavoidably  to  be  regarded  in  a  fo- 
reign rather  than  domestic  aspect;  as  something  different 
from  tlie  State  treasuries^  and  that  combinations  would  be 
in  perpetual  generation  or  activity  to  subject  it  to  contri- 
bution. His  colleague  [Mr.  Babbovh]  had  opened  this 
view.  He  would  take  occasion  to  give  it  expansion  and 
development.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  disbursements 
of  the  Government  should  be  distributed  with  neat  ine- 

Suality.  The  largest  grew  out  of  the  public  debt  The 
ebt  would  accumulate  with  the  accumulations  of  capital, 
necessarily;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  (^commerce->on 
the  seaboard.  The  naval  expenditures,  and  those  purely 
commercial,  must  follow  the  same  course.  The  same 
frontier  presented  the  quarter  most  demanding  preparsp 
tions  of  defence.  The  disbursements  of  a  military  charac- 
ter, therefore,  whether  for  fortifications  or  the  mainte* 
nance  of  troops,  must,  a  large  portion  of  them,  seek  the 
same  direction.  The  seaboard  must  be  the  scene  of  the 
larger  expenditures  of  the  Government — ^the  region  to 

grd&t  by  their  direct  influences.  Not  the  whole  seaboard, 
owever,  in  equable  proportions.  To  the  south  of  Nor- 
folk, in  Virginia,  ports  occurred  at  remote  distances,  and 
not  in  circumstances  favorable  to  the  attraction  of  the  Go- 
verhment  disbursements.  The  direct  benefit  of  these  dis- 
bursements must,  therefore,  be  realized  unequally,  even 
on  the  seaboard.  The  interior  and  extreme  West  were 
nearly  excluded  from  participation  of  it.  Did  lie  state 
tlus  in  arty  way  of  censure  or  arraignment?  Not  at  all. 
This  course  of  things  was  inevitable.  The  revenue,  howe 
ever,  presented  a.  very  different  history  as  regarded  the 
source  of  its  supply.  The  great  mass  of  it  was  derived 
from  the  duties  on  imports.  The  exports  furnished  the 
imports;  agriculture  furnished  the  great  mass  of  the  ex- 
ports. It  was  taxation  on  agriculture,  Uierefore,  that  sup- 
plied nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  revenue.  It  was,  in 
a  peculiar  degree,  too^  the  character  of  agriculture  to 
consume  the  whole  amount  of  its  production;  and  the 
market  for  it  being  chiefly  foreign  with  us,  the  great  mass 
of  this  production  paid  contribution  to  Government  in  the 
duties  on  the  returns  procured  .by  its  exportation.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  revenue  of  agriculture  sustuned 
this  burden,  than  of  other  occupations.  Much  of  that  of 
commerce  was  derived  from  a  further  charge  on  agricul- 
ture; and  manufiictures  had  not  yet  obtained  external 
markets  to  a  considers^k  extent.  Whilst,  then,  tiie  com- 
mercial portion  of  the  community,  constituted  chiefly  by 
apartoniy  of  the  seaboard,  received  tiie  larger  proportion 
or  the  revenue  of  the  nation,  the  agricultural  and  interior 
paid  nearly  the  whole.  Could  this  inequality  &il  to  be 
felt  with  sensibility  ?  That  was  not  to  be  supposed;  and 
this  sensibtlity  was  becoming  the  germ  of  the  most  mena^ 
cing  evils.  The  quarters  which  received  most  liberally 
from  the  public  disbursements  had  the  appetite  for  them 
whetted,  not  gratified.  The  parts  which  received  nothing, 
or  the  least,  anxiously  sought  indemnity.  How  was  this 
to  be  obtained?  By  swelling  disbursements  in  their  own 
direction  beyond  occasion,  or  creating  them  when  not  re- 
quired. Sympathies  of  artificial  character  tended,  in  this 
manner^  to  distend  and  multiply  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  Disbui'sement  became  a  thing  good  in  it- 
self, per  ae.  Not  one,  but  many  interests  were  engender- 
ed in  public  prodigality;  and,  what  was  worse,  these  inte- 
rests ran  inevitably  into  combinations  for  mutual  sustenta- 


tion;  that  is  to  say,  into  that  state  in  which  factitious  strength 
was  acquired,  and  restraining  shame  was  removed!  Pro- 
fusion, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  rendered  an 
interest  to  be  nurtured  and  protected  by  the  proper  guard- 
ians of  the  States,  In  the  fodus  of  its  safety,  its  halls  of 
legislation!  And  how  nurtured?  How  protected?  Nur- 
tured in  corruption!  Protected  bv  audacity!  And  where 
was  the  chief  diannel  of  this  profusion,  and  main  organ 
of  its  introduction  as  a  system,  to  be  found?  The  fact  was 
notorious,  [said  Bfr.  A.]  and  his  should  be  the  voice 
to  resound  it  through  the  land,  this  clmnnel  and  organ 
were  to  be  furnished  by  an  extended  application  of  the 
poli<^  of  internal  improvement  This,  this  ia  hunt  cancer^ 
ate  Mumt  was  the  forehead  on  which  public  reprobation 
ouj^ht  at  once,  and  deeply,  to  bum  its  stigma  for  scorn  to 
point  "  his  unmoving  finger  at " 

Reverting  to  this  topic,  one  thing  there  was  [he  aaid]  re- 
markable aoout  this  business  of  internal  improvement, 
tbkt,  even  in  circumstances  the  most  favorable,  and  in  re- 
gard to  projects  the  best  conceived  and  executed,  it  waa 
fouixd,  in  a  calculation  of  cost  and  profit,  to  prove  a  losing 
business.  It  did  not  make  returns  conformably  to  the 
average  of  ordinary  pursuits  on  the  capital  invested;  and 
this,  with  inconsiderable  and  not  frequently  occurring  ex- 
ceptions, was  tiie  just  test  in  regard  to  the  public,  no  less 
than  individual^  of  a  good  or  bad  business.  Its  capital 
was  the  source  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Whether  em- 
plojrcd  by  the  public  or  individuals,  if  any  portion  did  not 
return  the  oroinary  and  average  rate  of  interest,  the  in- 
vestment must,  in  the  general,  and  excludin|^  from  view 
peculiar  circumstances,  be  regwded  as  injudicious.  Of  the 
fact  of  the  inability  of  even  the  best  devised  and  moat  taIut 
able  works  of  internal  improvement  to  sustain  this  test, 
very  remarkable  and  entirely  authentic  evidence  had  just 
been  furnished  in  New  York.  He  referred  to  a  report  of 
the  canal  commissioners  of  that  State,  made  tiie  past  win- 
ter, in  answer  to  a  call  of  the  Senate.  The  canals  of  the 
State,  it  appears,  not  onlv  did  not  reimburse  the  annual 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  capital  disbursed;  it  was  made 
a  question  whether,  by  any  augmentation  of  tolls,  they^ 
could  be  made  to  do  so.  If  improvements,  giving  the  hirigest 
and  best  founded  promise,  executed  on  the  best  terms, 
pervading  an  extensive  and  rich  country,  (he  h^d  seen  and 
could  vouch  from  his  own  view,)  commanding  the  trans- 
port of  the  products  of  a  large  part  of  a  continent — if  im- 
provements,  in  these  circumstances,  marked  by  a  distinc- 
tion so  peculiarly  favorable,  were  found  to  fail,  under  the 
common  test  of  judicious  investment,  what  was  to  be  said 
of  all  others  inferior  in  pretension,  and,  yet  more,  for  a  ^- 
neral  system  spreading  every  where,  ana  embracing'  every 
description  as  well  as  variety  of  projects? 

In  New  York,  a  question  was  agitated,  not  merely  of  the 
propriety  of  taxation,  in  aid  of  the  proceeds  of  the  ca- 
nals, but  of  a  character  yet  more  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
turbance. It  related  to  the  confinement  of  the  taauitioa 
to  the  tracts  more  immediately  benefited  by  contiguity  to 
the  canal,  instead  of  making  it  a  general  burden  on  the 
State.  The  temper  which  must  grow  from  a  discussion  or 
such  a  diaracter  was  easily  appreciated.  Yet  this  was  the 
system,  fidling  under  circumstances  the  most  fiivorable  to 
pay,  and  threatening,  even  in  the  contracted  and  Uomo- 
geneous  aphere  of  a  single  State,  to  create  disturbances^ 
which  was  recommended  as  a  bond  of  concord,  as  well  as 
a  source  of  profit,  in  a  political  community,  contributing 
ill  different  proportions  to  its  expense,  and  deriving' un^ 
equal  advantages  from  its  operation!  Neighboring  intc— 
rests,  which,  when  not  intrinsically  related,  ran  into  easy 
reconcilement,  were  thrown  into  jar  by  it;  yet  its  tendea^ 
cy  to  harmonize  interests  remote  in  position,  and  «^'y- 
sociated  by  character,  was  a  principal  argument  in  its  sup--, 
port!  Such  was  the  logic  which  self-interest  employed^ 
when  disposing  of  other  interests,  or  those  of  the  public  ? 

Truly,  [said  Mr.  A-]  tiie  be^t  ground  of  vindicatior^ 
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on  wliich  to  place  diich  a  sj'stero,  vas  that  which  had 
beep  in  effect  assumed  in  the- debate,  and  formed  tlie  real 
indiicingf  consideration,  its  tendency  to  equalize  the  dis- 
proportionate and  unfair  disburseroents  of  tlie  Gorern- 
raent,  as  regarded  the  different  quarters  of  the  country. 
He  really  esteemed  this  principle  of  defence  as  colored 
with  the  most  plausible  ibow  of  reason  and  fairness.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Isacks]  4irith  honest 
fnuikness,  had  stated  this  as  a  leading^  consideration  in  its 
support.'  He  [Mr.  A^]  did  not  refer  to  the  declaration 
with  censure,  but  commendation.  It  proved,  what  he 
knew  of  this  gentleman  w^ll  before,  that  he  waa  of  too 
manly  a  character  to  refuse  the  ^rowal  of  a  motive  -on 
which  he  was  willing  to  act. 

[Mr.  ISACks  explained.  He  had  indeed  adverted  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  the  West,  as  one  bene- 
iicial  consequence  attendant  on  the  proposed  measure; 
bat  he  never  insisted  on  that  as  the  primary  consideration 
which  induced  him  to  be  its  advocate.] 

Mr.  ARCHER  resumed.  He  was  willing  to  tn^st  to  the 
considerations  he  had  been  stating,  for  evidence  of  the  true 
character,  -both  of  the  general  policy  and  particular  mea- 
sure. But  if  the  equalization  of  disbursements  were  to 
be  admitted  as  any  part  of  the  inducing  consideration, 
then  he  asked  whetherthis  principle  might  not  be  expected 
toltad  to  a  careless  selection  of  routes  for  roads,  and  an 
equally  careless  constructioA  of  them'.  Would  not  the 
temptation  be  strong  to  remissness,  not  to  say  abuse  in  the 
exercise  of  eitlier  ftinction ? 

But  this  whole  policy  of -internal  improvement  was  it- 
lelf  but  a  part  and  an  ins^iment  of  a  further  and  larger, 
covered  by  a  fair  name,  "the  distribution  system."  In- 
ternal improvements  supplied,  though  a  large,  yet  only  a 
putial  waste  of  revenue.  This  *'  distribution  system"  was 
<Je»gned  to  comprehend  the  scattered  streams  into  a  c«r- 
rcni  which  should  discharge  the  entire  reservoir.  Trace 
the  principle  in  its  relation  to  its  first  object,  the  public 
l^nds.  Particular  States  had  ceded  to  the  General  Go- 
vernment large  tracts  of  territory .  If  the  principle  of  this 
policy  of  distribution  were  just,  then  after  these  cessions, 
on  the  very  day  in  which  they  had  been  made,  aye,  in  the 
fuae  hour,  and  before  the  ink  of  the  signature  was  dr^, 
it  had  been  in  the  competency  of  the  General  Govern- 
nient  to  cut  up  the  property  among  the  States,  returning 
their  ratable  shares  to  the  proper  owners.  Was  there  a. 
seiMe  of  justice  so  torpid,  as  not  to  be  awakened  to  indig- 
potion  at  the  statement  of  such  a  proposition^  And  yet 
|f  it  were  competent  to  the  General  Government  now, 
it  was  equally  competent  then,  to  perpetrate  this  insolence 
of  injustice;  this  proposition,  coming,  as^  it  did,  from  a 
qoartcr  in  which  no  cession-of  lands  had  been  ever  made, 
n%ht  be  supposed  to  labor  under  some  defect  of  modesty. 
It  stood  entirely  acquitted,  however,  upon  this  score,  by 
comparison  with  another  having  Reference  to  the  same 
subject  of  the  lands.  He  alluded  to  the  cUim  advanced 
recently  in  some  bf  the  new  States  to  the  property  of  tHe 
whole  of  the  public  lands  comprehended  within  their  re- 
spective limits,  as  a  result  of  the  character  of  sovereignty 
vbich  the  United  States  had  conceded  to  them,  with  this 
^'cry  condition  annexed,  of  the  reserve  of  this  very  pro- 
perty. A  relation  of  war  between  States  exposed  to 
"eaure  and  forfeiture  the  property  of  either  within  reach  of 
^  other.  A  relation  of  the  closest  amity  of  incorporation 
nito  a  common  political  community,  operated  the  same  ef- 
fect, according  to  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  alluded  to. 

The  distribution  syatem,  in  relation  to  the  final  object 
of  Its  fi^p,  the  surplus  revenue,  as  the  first,  tlie  public 
l&mla,  presented  the  same  chaiicte^.  The  distributable 
portions  would  be  restored  by  a  varying  rule;  and  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  therefore,  fVom  those  in  which  they 
were  received.  In  the  instant  in  ^hich  they  were  ob- 
tamedby  tlie  one  rule,  they  might  be  restored  by  the  other, 
««  the  nme  parties  receive  more  or  les*  thiin  they  had 
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contributed.  Was  not  the  inducement,  then,  deciave  to 
derive  revenue,  to  tax,  for  no  other  purpoae  than  to  dis- 
tribute? Wha^  was  to  obstruct?  or  where  was  the  limit  to 
Uiis  sort  of  operation?  The  quarters  deriving  unequal 
advantages,  would  they  not  sustain  eadi  other?  If  it  were 
one  of  tlie  recommendations  of  internal  improvements,  that 
they  operated  to  equalize  the  disbunienients  of  the  Go- 
vernment, here  was  an  operatioi^  of  an  efficiency  yet 
more  extensive,  bv  which  more  essential  inequalities  might 
be  redressed.  Were  different  quarters  of  the  country  in 
differ^t  conditions,  as  regarded  pecuniary  .resources  and 
wealth,  from  variety  in  the  character  of  their  products, 
the  forms  ot  th^r  industry,  or  oth6r  causes,  here  waa  an 
ei>gine  of  eftay  application,  for  introducing  a  republican 
levels  by  the  direct  transfer  of  the  redui^ncy  of  some 
parts  to  compensate  the  deficiencies  of  others.  Where 
was  the  stopping  point  to  men  who  could  contemplate  a 
policy  founded  on  such  a  principle?  And  what  roust  the 
men  bc>  who  would  submit  to  Its  exertion  on  them?  ^ 
large  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  labor  of  slaves.  >  Two-fiftha^  of  these  would  not  be 
counted  on  the  proposed  prindple  of  distribution <  that  is  to 
say^  their  owners^  and,  through  their  owners,  themselves, 
would  be  excluded,  in  this  proportion,  fi^m  .participation 
in  the  fund  raised  from  the  fruits  of  their  pwu  industry. 
This  system  had  been  proposed — much  argued— was  al- 
most certain  to' be  fastened  on  us.  .  We  were  deatinod,  if 
it  were,  to  realize  the  misadventures  of  Sinbad,  the  fiunous 
sailor,  (with  whose  story  ty^e  were  so  &milar  in  our  early 
days,)  when  he  encountered  the  old  roan  of  the  sea.  The 
monger  mounted  on  his  neck  with  a  pressure  which  no 
effort  could  shake  off,  and  rode  Jiim,  with  a  remorseless- 
ness  which  no  powers  of  endurance  would  long  have  been 
able  to  sustain.  Sinbad  c6ntrived,  by  intoxicating  the  iiv> 
cu'bus,  to  destroy  him.  The  case  we  were  Ukely  to  present, 
was  in  every  respect  correspondent — the  infliction  no  less 
remorseless — ^the  relief  no  less  hopeless,  unless  the  drunk- 
enness of  triumph  should  unlock  the  death  g^rasp  from 
our  .necks,  an^  assist  us  to  tumble  the  oppression  from 
its  seat.  Sir,.  I  have  been  asked,  [said  Mr.  A.]  in  re- 
lation to  thi^  road,  whether,  as  my  State,  denied  the  4ton- 
stitutional  authority  on  thia  subject  <if  roads,  she  would 
not  prohibit  the  construction  oC  the  part  vchich  fell  with- 
in her  limits. '  I  have  im'ariably .  and  promptly  answered 
no!  for  that  would  be  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Union.  I 
have  been  asked,  whether  we. would \ riot  resort  to  the 
nullifying  doctrine,  so  much  spoken  of  lately.  My  answer,'* 
witli  equal  promptitude,  has/oeen  no!  foir  that  would  be 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tlie  Union.  Virginia, 
while  she  feels  Math  the  k^enetftflcnaibility  the  irregular  ex- 
ercise of  authority  by  this  Glovernment,  of  which  she  com- 
plains; while  she  continues,  as  she  has  ever  been,  foreiaost 
in  vigilant  and  Atrenuous  interposal  to  arrest  all  exercises 
of  similar  principle,  ^  will  afford  the  spectacle  of  prece- 
dence, too,  m  endurance  and  in  patience)  whilst  evil  is  su& 
ferable,  she  will  suffer;  pursuing  in '  the  mean  time  her 
true  doctrine  of  '98,  to  use  every  effort  short  of  force  or 
disunion,  **\o  arrest  its  progreaa.'*  She  did  hot  relinquish 
the  hope  tlu^t  the  time  would  never  come,  in  which  she 
should  be  driven  to  resort  to  anv  dootrine  of  character 
ulterior  to  this. .  If  it  did  come,  she  would  make  this  re- 
sort in  sorrow.  She  invoked  the  sense,  not  of  jusdce  only, 
but,  stronger,  of  superior  benefits  and  real  interest,  to 
subdue  the  spirit  of  combination  for  peculiar  advantages^ 
which  was  the  evil  ^nius  of  our  Federal  Government. 
And,,  as  the  instant  evil  was  the  first  to  be  regarded,  she 
prayed  heartily  at  he  {Mr.  A.]  did,  that  sinister  omens 
might  be  averted;  and  this  policy  of  internal  improvement 
might  not  be  made  the  instrument  to' wrench  to  pieces  a 
frame  of  polity  inexpressibly  admirable;  which  formed 
the  fortress,  not  only  of  our  safety^  but  of  the  hopes,  and, 
the  cause  of  freedom,  in  all  time,  and  thlx)ugh  the  world. 
{Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  daf .] 
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Mr.  PETTIS  obtained  the  kave  of  the  House  (by  a 
tutpension  of  the  rule,  101  to  40)  to  offer  the  following^ 
reaolation: 

Heaokfed,  That  James  H.  Peck;  Judge  of  the  djatrict 
court  of  the  URited  Sutea  for  the  district  of  Miasouri,  be 
permitted  to  make  to  this  House  any  explanations  he  may 
think  proper,  in  answer  to.  the  chai^^  preferred  a^nst 
him  by  Luke  E.  Lawless,  Esq.,  which  char^  have  been 
reported  on  by  the  Committee  oii  the  J^udiciary. 

Mr,  P.  said  lie  moved  this  resohitioa  in  pursuance  of 
an  intimation  which  he  gave  the  other  day  whfenhe  moved 
to  lay  Judge  Peck's  memorial  on  the  table,  to  try  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  granting  Judge  P.'s  request.  He 
thought  the  indulgence  proposed  was  a  matter  of  justice 


to  the  Judge;  that  there  wan  no  precedent  ngainst  it,  as  cccd. 


his  character,  his  ofiice,  hissubsisteuce^  and|  in  a  word,  for 
all  that  is  dear  to  humanity,  and  to  make  thtt  last  ilihI  most 
sublime  appeal  known  to  tlie  constitution,  by  placing  hlin 
before  the  Senate  in  the  last  report. .  But  there  was  ano* 
ther  view  of  the  subject,  whidi  struck  his  mind  witli  eqiul 
force.  He  saw  an  officer  occupying  an  elevated  station, 
and  clothed  with  the  authority  of  tliis  Government,  calliuK 
before  him  a  fellow-citizen,  known  as  a  man  of  talent  and 
respectability  in  his  profession,  and,  by  a  summary  process, 
stripping-  him  of  the  exercise  of  that  profession,  clotliing 
iiim  with  shame,  and  incarcerating  him  in  a  felon's  dun- 
geon, the  place  of  disgrace  and  infamy.  He  had  endea- 
vored to  view  the  case  yith  impartiality,  and  not  to  give 
way  to  any  undue  feeling;  and,  after  having  attentively 
heard  the  statement  of  facts  presented  ,by  Mr.  Lawless, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these  facta  were  sub- 
stantiated by  testimony,  the  impeachment  ought  to  pro- 


be had  examined  the  authorities  as  far  back  as  1640. 

A  loiig  debate  ensued  on  the  resolution,  and  on  themo- 
difications  which  were  proposed  to  it,  in  which  Messrs. 
STORKS,  of  New  York,  BUCHANAN,  DODDRIDGE, 
DRAYTON,  RAMSEY,  CLAY,  MARTIN,  PETTIS, 
SHENCER,  of  New  York,  ELL8V\fORTH,  HUNTING- 
TON, BATES,  and  BURGES  engaged.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate^ 

Mr.  MARTIN  moved  to  strike  out  the  word  «<  expla- 
nation," and  insert  *'  any  respectful  written  argument  up- 
on the  law  and  mlitters  offset  now  in  evidence  before  the 
House;*'  and  after  some  time,  to  get  rid  ofthe  debate, 

Mr.  PETTIS  accepted  this  modification,  and  inserting 
further  the  words  *«or  oraP'  after  the  ward  *•  written  ;** 

Thus  amended,  after  an  unsuccessful  motion  by  Mr. 
DRAYTON  to  strike  out  the  words  "or  oral,"  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  without  a  count. 

[The  publishers  give  below,  as  far  as  they  have  receiv- 
ed it,  the  debate  on  this  subject.] 

Mr.  PETl'IS,  having  ofTei-ed  his  resolution,  remarked, 
that  he  had  examined  all  the  precedents  on  this  subject 
which  he  could  discover^  and  tlier^  was  no  instance  among 
tliem,  in  which  a  request,  like  that  which  he  had  made  in 
behalf  of  Judge  Peck,  was  denied.  He  adverted  to  the 
case  of  Lord  Melville,  and  in  truth  to  all  which  had  occur- 
red «nce  1640.  He  confidently  hoped  the  prh'ilege  soli- 
cited would  be  freely  accorded  by  Congress. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE  asked  how  many  days  it  was  sup- 
posed the  Judge  wo>j]d  reoUire  to  prepare  his  defence. 
The  time  ofthe  House,  at  this  season,  was  peculiarly  pre- 
cious, 

Mr.  PETTIS  snpposed  he  would  \)e  prepared  by  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.  STORBS,  of  New  York,  inquired  wliether  it  was 
anticipated  that  the  Judge  intended  to  submit  to  the 
House  any  thing  more  than  points  of  law  and  matters  of 
^ct,  appertaii^Dg  to  the  judicial  proceedings  complained 
of. 

Mr.  PETTIS  replied,  he  believed  these  Were'  all  '^hat 
was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  observed,  that  the  objection  urged 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  SToams]  applied  to 
the  amendment  as  much  as  to  the  bill.  IVe  have  "no  con- 
stitutional power  to  pass  this  amejidment.  We  arc  only 
to  inqtiire,  and,  if  we  see  cause,  direct  an  impeachment. 
Upon  the  merits  we  cannot  act  definitively^  besides,  we 
might  do.  Judge  Peck  great  injustice;  he  has  yet  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend.  Mr.  E.  said  he  was  in  fiivor  of 
the  "report  and  the  resolution  as  they' came  from  the  com- 
mittee. When  the  papers  in  this  case  hiid  been  present- 
ed to  tlie  Judiciary  Committee,  lie  had  read  them  again 
and  again,  with  the  greatest  anxietv;  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  he  came  to  the  concht^dn  at  which 
he  fiitally  arrived.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  grave  thing  to 
put  41  judicial  officer  of  this  Government  to  his  trial  for 


It  was  not  now  Iiis  intention  to  go  into  the  merits  of  tiiis 
case.  Tlie  subject  had  been  exliaustcd.  But,  as  he  \vm\ 
been  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  andhad^iven 
his  voice  for  tlie  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  he  trust- 
ed the  House  would  listen  to  him  for  a  few  moments. 

It  appeared  that  the  Judge,  tliree  months  after  delivering 
bis  ofiinion  in  the  case  of  Squlard,  and  tliree  months  af- 
ter tl)e  final  disposition  of  tlie  case  and  <tlie  adjournmeut  of 
his  court,  committed  it  to  paper,  and  sent  it  to  the  public 
press.     It  was  an  opinion  involving  the  landed  titles  of  nI- 
most  tlie  whole  territoi-}'  wliere  he  resided.     He  publish- 
ed it,  as  it  seemed,  at  the  request  of  a  lawyer,  or  lawyers; 
and  manifestly  for  tlic  purpose  of  spreading  opinions,  excit- 
ing feelings,  and  leading  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct  in  the 
community  where  it  was  published.     Perhaps  this  might 
be  all  riglit;  lie  should  find  no  fault  with  it:  shortly  a^cr 
the  publication  of  this  opinionof  the  Judge,  a  professional 
gentleman,  nearly  concerned  in  the  i'esult  of  that  opinion, 
had  come  before  tlie  public  in  another  paper,  and  exposed 
what  he  conceived  to  be  certain  errors  into  whicli  tlie 
Judge  had  fallen,  which  might  have  been  cadled  for,  to 
save  hia  friends  or  clients  from  the  grasp  of  speculator, 
until  a  final  trial  in  the  Supreme  COnrt^and  especially 
as  such  publicity  liad  been  given  to  the  opinion.     Mr.  L. 
said  he  had  looked  over  boUi  these  papers;  and  he  tlicrc 
declared,  in  his  place,  and  was  wilhng  to  risk  his  reputa- 
tion on  tlie  opinion,  that  tliere  was  not  any  thing  in  this 
commentary  m  the  least  degree  reproacliful  to  Judge  pick, 
either  as  a  man  or  as  a  judge;  nothing Ihat  looked  iu  the 
least  Ukc  a  contempt  of  court,  or  an  impeachment  pf  tiie 
integfrity  or  chai-acter  of  the  presiding  officer,  unless  po-ni- 
ing  out  error,  if  there  really  be  any,  is  an  offence.    He 
had  seen  similar  ceromeuts  in  the  newspapers  a  thoti- 
sand  times  before.     And  tlie  House  was  now  come  to  the 
crisis,  when  it  must  decide  whetber  it  would  sanction  tlie 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  an  individual  by  a  jud^e  for 
commenting  on  one  of  his  opinions.     This  [said  Mr.  E.] 
is  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  sec  tie  this  day.  Find- 
ing that  the  rights  of  an  individual  had  been  vidatcd,  I 
put  tliis  qucr\  solemnjr  to  myself:  is  there- any  thing  in  the 
conduct  of  this  individual  to  justify  such  a  proceedin,?^ 
And  1  was  compelled  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.    M^>f:^ 
Peck  had  neither  jurisdiction  nor  provocation.     He  had 
finished  the  case, Jidjourned  the  court,  and  descended  from 
his  judicial  sUtion  to  that  of  an  essayist  of  a  newspaper.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Pettis]  says  that  a  spirit 
has  gfone  abroad,  of  reckless  and  determined  hosliKty  to  tlie 
judiciary;  but;  let  me  tell  tliat  gentleman,  that  if  comhici 
like  this  shall  go  abrcmd  with  the  sanction  and  seal  of  tli:> 
House  upon  it,  he  may  bid  adieu  to  the  honor  and  ir.de- 
pendence  of  the  judiciary  henceforward.     Sir,  have  the 
days  ofthe  star  chamber  come  upon  us?     Shall  it  be  de- 
clared to  the  American  people,  tliat,  after  a  judge  has  ipM" 
his  opinion,  and  dismissed  the  cause,  he  ma\'  aiTcst  a  citi- 
zen, drag  him  before  his  tribunal,  and  say  to  liini,  }  oti  U'*^^ 
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written  strictures  on  roy  opinion,  which  I  consider  dero- 
g^tor^'  to  roe,  and  T,  therefore,  send  you  to  prison,  and 
take  away  your  livelihood  for  eigfhteen  months.  I  tell  you, 
you  are  a  base  calumniator,  a  libeller,  and,  if  you  were  in 
China,  your  house  would  be  painted  black,  as  an  emblem  of 
tlie  blackness  of  your  heart,  and. as  a  warning  to  society. 
Tet  it  is  now  proposed  that  this  House  shall  say,  it  does 
DOt  entirely  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  Judge,  but  im- 
peachment IS  a  solenfn  affair:  the  man  has  been,  punished 
enough  already,  no\ir  let  him  alono.  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  Houses  but  while  I  see  a  free 
citizen  of  this  republic  made  the  subject  of  high-handed 
oppressiol)  like  this^  I  feel  it  (o  be  the  imperious  duty  of 
this  House  to  send  the  man  whd  appears  to  be  guilty  of  it 
to  liis  trial  before  another  and  constitutional  tribimal. 

?^t  me  now  proceed  to  answer  one  or  two  objections, 
wiiich  have  been  urged  by  tlie  opponents  of  impeachment. 
And,  first,  it  has  been  said  that  we  may  not  impeach  unless 
tHere  is  evidence  of  corruption.  There  need  not  be  cor- 
ruption in  the  common  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used. 
A  wicked  motive  is  enough.  £rror  in  judgment  is  not  im- 
peachable, but  wickcU  conduct  and  a  wicked  motive  are. 
Sir,  did  any  one  vote  to  impeach  Judge  Pickering,  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  corruption?  No,  sir;  he  was  impeached 
for  intemperance,  but  not  for  corruption.  Suppose  the 
wicked  conduct  of  the  judge  himself  brings  his  court  into 
contempt;  suppose  that  conduct  is  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive, ought  we  to  pass  it  over  with  riight  lang^iage?  laall 
the  eight  articles  against  Judge  Chase,  life  was  charged 
with  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  judicial  power.  There  wp.s 
scarce  one  article,  if  I  reniiember  right,  which  charged  him 
with  direct  corruption.  The  whole  prosecution  was  foimd- 
cd  on  the  idea  that  his  conduct  was  arbitrary,  and  though 
be  was  not  6nailly  convicted,  it  was  because  the  facts  did 
not  bear  out  the  cliarge.  Though  you  cannot  show  tliat 
a  judge  has  been  bought,  you  inay  show  his  oppressive- 
and  wicked  conduct,  and  tteit  he  oiig^tt  to  be  turned  out 
0^  oflice.  The  constltujkion  says  that  judges  shall  hold 
their  office  during  good  behavior.  1  do  not  say  that  eVery 
species  of  wrong  behavior  is  such  as  to  forfeit  his  of- 
fice, but  I  say  that  there  may  be  other  ill  beliavior  be- 
sides taking  a  bribe.  I  do  on  my  sgul  beUcve  that  Judge 
l*cck  has  been  guilty  of  conduct,  if  not  corrupt^  6ertain\y 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  It  has  been  said  that  Lawless 
v>u  personally  interested  in  the-cases  in  Which  he  was 
counsel,  and  that  all  the  counsel  were  opposed  in  opinion 
to  the  J udge.  Admit  it.  Is  that  any  reason  tliat  the.  J udgc 
*hoidd  act  oppressively^  His  opinion.'And  station  were 
perfectly  independent;  he  was  not  botuxl  to  regard  .the 
notions  of  counsel.  Sir,  the  merits  of  this  case  lie  within 
^  very  smaH' compass.  The  i^uestion  is,  whether  tlic  criti- 
cisms of  Lawless  were  just  or  not,  and  whether,  admitting 
Uicm  to  be  errtmeous,  the  Judge  might*  on  that  account^ 
kimt  him  up  in  juil,  and  strip  him  of  bis  profession.  There 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  9^  sickly  sensibility  in  tltis 
J^d^.  He  seems  to  have  resolved  to  come  out,  and  by 
injudicial  thunder  to  demonstrate  that  he- was  yet  alive, 
iHat  be  had  a  court,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  coritnulicted 
w  reviewed.  He,  tlierefore,  sent  out,  brought  in  his  yic- 
tiiQ,  cast  hiifi  i,|  prison,  covered  him  with  infamy,  and  did 
wtiat  in  him  lay  to  deprive'  him  of  his  livelihood.  Unlete 
it  can  be  shown  thai  he  had  authority  so  to  do,  And  that  he 
*ctifd  on  jitstifiaMe  cause,  I  for  one  am  pf enared  to  itti" 
P^aeh  him. 

.  Mr.  BUCHANAN  said,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter 
»nto  any  argument  in  this  stage,  of  the  pro<?eedin|f.  His  felt 
lather  in  favor  of  the  resolution  which  had  been  moved 
by  the  gentleman*  from  Missotto,  [Mr.  Pkttis.]  He,  too, 
«ad  examined  the  British  precedents,  and  found  that  in 
ifeveral  cases  the  party  had  been  admitted  to  the  floor 
'<)'  tlie  House  of  Commons,  simply  to  make  an  arguinent 
y«  the  testimony  which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
ilwiK,    This  wai  the  utmost  extent  of  thc-privilrge,  so 


far  as  he  had  examined  the  cases,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance— that  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  gentleman,  as  he 
understood,  tiid  not  now  ask  that  new  witnesses  should  be 
sent  for  and  examined:  and  if  the  request  of  the  accused 
was  limited  to  a  mere  permission  to  make  «n  exposition  of 
the  law,  4ind  an  argument  upon  the  facts,  as  they  appeared 
in  the  tcstimofw  already  taken,  he  should  not  have  the 
smallest  oh^ection. 

Mr.  DRAYTOI9  said,  ^Uiat,  in  moving  to  strike  out  tlie 
words  ••or  oral,''  he  had  had  no  intention  of  preventingthe 
individual  concerned  from  availing  himself  of  the  fiiU  bene- 
fit of  what  the  resolution  proposed  to  gnint  to  him,  but 
had  been  influenced  by  the  consideration,  that,  if  his  ex- 
position should  be  made  in  writing,  all  the  members  of  the 
House  would  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it;  but,  if 
made  orally,  it  would  be  impossible  that  all  the  members 
should  distinctl^r  hear  k,  and,  if  they  did,  they  would  pro- 
bably' not  retain  the  suhshincc  A  it  distinctly  in  tneir 
memories. .  This  was  one  reason  which  actuated  lum.  An- 
other.was,  tliat,  in  his  opinion,  ill  consequences  would  be 
likely  to  arise  from  the  personal  appearance  of  tiie  memo- 
rialist before  the  House.  He  might  aver  tliata  material 
fact  could  be  established  by  testimony  incorrectly  or  im- 
perfectly referred  to  in  Uie.  report  of  the  committee,  and 
ask  leave  to  introduce  it  fully.  Should  his  application  be 
rejected,  he  miglit  regard  the  permission  to  be  heard  as^ 
illusory.  Should  his  application  be  acceded  to,  we  should 
be  drawn  into  a  trial  of  the  cause.  It  had  been  said  that 
this  House  was  **  the  jsrand  inquest  of  the  nation/'  thus  as- 
similating its  powers  amd  jurischction  tO'those  of  tiie  British 
Parliament.  Hiis  is  a  radical  error.  This  House  has  no 
other  incjuisitorial  autiiority  than  such  as  is  expressly  dele- 
gated to  It  by  th^  constitution,  and  this  is  restricted  to  the 
power  of  impeaching  certain  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  for.cnmesanif  misdemeanors.  The  British  House 
of  Copmons  is  <«the  grand  inquest  <^  the  nation. '[  In  the 
exercise  of  this  prerogative,  Uiey  miq^  proceed  against  any 
persons,  for  any  offences,  and  iaany  manner  which  they 
may  deem  expedient  They  may  pre^r  accusationBi  infor- 
niations,  or  impeachments,  or  enact  bills  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, altering. the  rules  of  law  or  evidence.  Tliey  have, 
accordingly,  acted  undec  all  these  modes.  They  have  ac- 
cused an  individual  of  rois(lemeanOi*s,  and  ordered  a  je^ry  to 
be  empannelled  for  the  trial,  as  in  the  case  of  Alice  Pierce; 
they  have  impeached  a  clergyman  for  a  libel,  an  offence 
cognizable  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sacheverelf  they  have  passed  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
fts  in  tlifi  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  executed  un- 
der a  sutute  dispensing  with  the  proof  of  two  witnesses  to 
an  ac^  of  treason,  as  required  by  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL 
From  this  brief  statement,  it  must  be  apparent  that  analo- 
gies drawn  between  theincjuisitorial  powers  of  tlie  British 
House  of  Commons  and  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  are  fidbcious.  The  precedents,  there- 
fore, which  have  been  cited,  of  the  manner  of  proceeding 
whervtiie  British  House  of  Commons  accuse  or  impeacli« 
are  calculated  to  mislead,  not  to  enlighten,  our  judtnnenta. 
We  must  be  regulated  by  eux'^own  coniltitiition  in  me  con- ' 
struction  of  the  power  of  impeachment.  That  power,  is 
limited,  in  the  constitution,  to  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted 
by  this  House,  whether  safiicient  grounds  exist  to  warrant 
the  accusation  of  a  civil  o^er  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Unless  in  this  inquby  the  House  be  con- 
fined to  what  is  termed  «r  parte  testimony,  there  will  be 
no  bounds  set  to  their  inquiry — they  must,  then,  hear  all 
the  evidence  which  c*n  be  adduced  by  him  who  prefers 
the  charges,  and  b^yhim  against  whom  they  are  preferred, 
and  thus  the  House  yf\%  in  fnct,  try  a  cause  over  which 
the.constitutipn  has  given  to  them  no  other  power  than  to 
decide  whether  it  shall  be  tried  by  another  tribunal.  In 
what  I  have  said,  I  desire  hot  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  granting  permission  to  tiie  memorialist  t»  be 
heard,  with  the  limitatioiis  expressed  ili  the  resolution.  I  am 
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vriUing  that  he  should  hare  an  opportunity  to  comment 
upon  the  Htatements  and  the  fitcts  which  are  contiuned  in 
the  report;  but,  as  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tagpeous  to  him  to  submit  a  Written  than  an  oral  argument, 
and  as  the  time  of  the  House  would  be  riaved  by  the  for- 
mer mode  of  proceeding,  I  therefore  am  ia  fiiYor  of  the 
amendment  which  I  hav«  offered. 

Mr.  PETTIS  said  that  the  privilege  woyld,  in  fact, 
amount  to  nothing,  unless  the  Judge,  in  his  communication 
to  the  House,  should  be  permitted  to  slate  theflK^tsasthey 
liad  appeared  in  testimony,  and  to  show  how  the  law  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  inquired  what  course  was  to  be  piuwi- 
ed,  suppose  the  Judge  should  make  some  stiitement  which 
was  disputed,  and  shoutd-thcn  ask  to  support  it  by  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  ^ETTIS^  replied,  that  each  gentleman  would,  of 
course,  decide  for  hiimelf.  The  Judge's  statement  could 
not  certainly  be  receii^ed  in  opposition  to  the  testimony 
delivered  before  the  committee,  nor  would  the  House  be 
in  any  wise  bound  by  the  statements  he  might  make.  If 
those  statements  conflicted  with  the  evidence,  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  decide  between  thero^ 

Mr.  RAMSEY  observed,  that,  if  Judge  Peck,  who  was 
the  accused  party,  was  to  be.  permitted  to  make  his  own 
statements  before  the  House,  be  thought  it -would -be  no 
more  than  fair  that  Mr.  Lawless^  who  was  his  aceuser, 
should  be  allowed  the  same  privilege.'  The  one  had  as 
good  a  right  to  be  heard  as  the  other.  Mr.  R.  according- 
ly moved  so  to  amend  the  resolution,  but  withdrew  liis 
amendment  at  the  request  of ' 

Mr.  CLAY,  who  said  that  he  cbqld  not  perceive  any  dif- 
ficulty in  this  case.  The  proposition  was  a.  single  and  a 
simple  one.  Let  .the  Judge  submit  in  writing  an  exposi- 
tion both  of  the  facts  and  uie  law.  llits  would  facilitate 
all  gentlemen  in  coming* to  a  conclusion*  The  Judg^e  had 
not  asked  bave  to  state  any  facts  which  difiered  from  those 
in  the  testimony.  His  friend  had  disclaimed,  in  his  name, 
any  such  purpose.  He  thoug^it  it  was  a  right  which  ought 
not  to  be  denied  to  an  accused  person,  and  he  was  per* 
suaded  that  the  (franting  of  it  would  lessen  the  difficulty  of 
the  House  in  comhir  tP  a  just  conclusion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  said  that  he  had  an  amendment  Whicb 
he  presumed  would  answer  the'  views  of  the  House  gene- 
rally. He  believed  there  were  none  who  sirpposed  that 
the  Judge  was  to  be  permitted  to  state  facts  in  his  own 
ikvor,  in  contradiction  to  those  which  Kad  appeared  in  the 
testimony  before  the  committee;  that  thus  ai»  issue  was 
to  be  maide  up,  and  that  the  House- was  to  hear  an  argu- 
ment on  that  issue.  Such  a  thin^  could  not  be  thought  of 
for  «  moment.  Mr.  II.  was  not  mdeed  fully  prepared  to 
say  how  fkr  it  would  be  proper  to  hear  the  Judge  at  all, 
but,  in  so  important  a  case,  he  was  for  extending*  the  rule^ 
of  procec^ng  as  far  in  fav>or  of  the  accused  as  propriely 
would  admit  He  would  not  confine  the  Judge  to  too  nar- 
row rules  in  an  investigation  so  important  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual reputation,  and  one  iiavingso  near  a  bearing  on  our 
judiciary.  The  House;  sutely  were  not  afrkid  to  trust- 
themselves.  He,  for  one,  was  disposed  to  listen  to  th^ 
Judge  with  all  good  feeling,  but  he  siiould  also,  he  hoped, 
exercise  over  iiis  feelings  a  strong  restraint  of  caution/ 
while  he  endeavored  to  do  strict  j.ustice  between  the  accus- 
ed party  and  the  United  States.  Let  htm  submit  a  wrKten 
law  argument.  L^t  the  House  have  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  what  his  own  views  were.  Few  subjects  involved 
more  points  of  difficulty  than  the  -doctrine  of.  contempts, 
and  Mr.  M.  for  onc,'^aa  anxious  to  hear  what  could  be 
said  on  both  ndes.  In  such  a  case,  he  should  not  stop  to 
look  at  precedents.  Mr.  M.  then  moved  an  amendment, 
which  was  at  first  accepted  by  Mr.  Pettis  as  a  modifica- 
tion; but,  after  that  gentleman  had  conferred  for  a  moment 
with  tile  Jtidge,  he  concludc<l  not  to  accept  it,  but  modified 
his  original  re aohition  by  inncHmg  the  wore)  "**  written*' 


before  ** statement,"  so  as  to  propose  that  the  Jadge 
might  deliver  a  written  exposition  of  hb  views  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  said  that  the  object  of 
the  resolution,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  permit  Judgo 
Peck  to  be  heard.  This  object  differed  materially  from 
that  expressed  in  the  Judge's  memorial,  where  he  prayed 
not  oply  that  he  might  be  heard,  Imt  that  additional  wit- 
nesses might  be  sent  for  to  Missouri.  As  to  receiving;  a 
written  exposition  from  the  accusedt  in  relation  to  the  nw 
which  he  supposed  to  have  autliorized  him  in  what  be  bid 
done,  and  also  his  commentary  on  the  facts  which  had  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  Mr.  S.  bad  no  objections.  If  there 
was  any  law  which  went  A.o  justify  his  conduct,  let  him 
have  an  opportunity  of  showmg  it.  Mr.  S.  would  wil- 
lingly acquiesce,  provided  his  explanation  were  made  be- 
fore MoiKlay  next.  The  session  was  now  far  advanced; 
and,  if  Judge  Peck  were  guilty,  the  justice  of  the  country 
required  that  tliere  should  be  no  delay  m  bringing  liim  to 
puntslupent. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  sud,  he  should  not  8ufier>ini8elf  to 
be  betrayed  Into  any  feeling  by  the  femarks  wbicii  the 
gentleman  from  ^tissouri  bad  made,  or  by  any  remarb 
which  he  could  make.     That  gentleman  baa  very  evident- 
ly betrayed  his  own  feelings  in  the  cslSc.     lie  trusted  he 
should  treat  the  subject  temperately  and  calmly.    As  to 
what  my  opinion  is,  [said  Mr.  B.]  that  is  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  iu>r  had  I  ever  an  opi- 
nion on  any  subject  more  clear  and  decided.     If  tlie  re- 
port ••  betrays"  any  feeling  on  my  part^  it  is  before  the 
House,  and  before  llie  country,  and  tncy  wiH  judge.  The 
question  now  before  us  is  this,  and  this  only:  What  is  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  for  us  to  adopts    My  desst 
IS  that  the  House  may  establish  such  a  precedent  as  ahall 
protect  the  interests  of.the  accused  in  all  future  time.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  had  Judge  Chase's  trial  before  them. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  trial  they  considered  as 
strictly  proper  and  delicate.  The  committee,  in  that  case, 
were  directed  to  Report   tlieir  opinion  on  tlie  char^ 
against  Judge  Chase  which  had  been  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.    For  the  piu'pose  of  enabling  them  to  do  so, 
they  procured  all  the  testimony  in  tlieir  power.    This 
they  reported  to  the  House,  together  with  a  simple  state- 
ment of  tlicir  own  opinion  upon  it.     Notliing  else.    And 
why }    I  presume  that,  fts  i  t  was  a  judicial  proceeding,  they 
wished  to  leave  every  gentleman  to  decide  for  hiinscn 
upon  the  naked  testimony.     They  considered  one  mem- 
ber as  competent  to  decide  as  another.    Their  report  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  tin?  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
•Union,  and  there  it  was  fully  discussed.     With  this  prece- 
dent before  us,  the  committee  are  not  justly  Kablc  to  the 
imptttation  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bui>] 
\^ho  thought  it  very  singular  that  the  comiraittee  did  not 
specify  the  chaigcs,  and  give  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
tneir  conclusion.     If  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  shall  concur  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  their  view  of  the  case,  then  the  House  will  ap- 
point aoommittec  to  draught  articles  of  impeachment,  and 
thus  present  the  cliarg^s  in  a  specific  form.  These  articles 
will  be  reported  to  tlie  House,  and  tlie  House  will  discuss 
and  decidNe  upon  tliem.     Until  afler  this  second  decision 
shall  have  been  made,  the  accused  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  answer.     The  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Chase  gave  to  the  party  every  thing  he  could  reasortably 
desire.  -      - 

Sir,  what  does  Judge  Feck  state  uithis  memorial  Does 
he  allege  he  had  requested- of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  other  witnesses  should  be  examined?  l*his  he  cculd 
uot  state,  for  the  fact  was  not  so.  He  made  no  such  re- 
quest; and  Inever  even  suspected  that  he  had  such  a  wish. 
Had  he 'request  edit,'!,  for  one,  should  have  thought  It  a 
very  grave  question,  and  one  that  demanded  the  pnj^t  se- 
rious covsideration.     U  is  a  question  on-  which  I  oonfcf* 
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my  mind  is  not  at  tUi  time  fully  mude  up.  But  that  is  not 
the  qu^on  before  us.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  de- 
cide whether,  after  Judg^  Peck  had  declined  to  make 
such  a  request  in  the  committee,  and  atter  the  committee 
have  reported  the  testimony,  and  their  opinion  upon  it,  to 
the  House,  it  is  proper  to  allow  him  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceeding  to  miake  his  defence  and  examine  his  wit- 
nesses either  before  the  same  committee  or  befoi%  the 
Hoase. 

Our  own  preced^ntSi  it  is  said,  differ  iVom  each  other; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  proceedings 
agiinst  judges. 

As  to  the  ease  of  the  Vice  President,  he  presented  his 
own  case  before  the  House,  and  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion.  All  cases  are  not  necessarily  subject  to  the  same 
rale.  One  case  may  demand  one  coarse  of  proceeding, 
and  inotl^er  case  require  a  different  mode. 

The  remark  which  excited  th<e  ire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  was  merely  a  response  to  an  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Judge  in  his  memorial.  I  said  that  he  had  made  his 
case  rather  worse  than  better,  by  his  cross-examination. 
I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

I  believe  the  best  course  of  proceeding  in  such  cases, 
is  that  which  the  House  haveliitherto  adopted .  Give  a  com- 
mittee charge  of  the  complaint,  and  they  will  seek  for  dis- 
interested witnesses  from  all  sources  within  their  power; 
they  will  inquire  who  is  least  excited^  IVho  will  be  likely 
to  give  the  most  correct  statement  of  facts ^  If  they  shall 
do  this,  and  honestly  aim  at  attaining  the  ends  of  public 
justice,  without  violating  the  rights  of  the  accused,  we 
shall  have  taken  the  most  correct  course.  I  am  in  &vor  of 
Tefemng  this  whole  case  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  state  of  the  Union.  If  that  course  shall  be  adopted, 
I  shall  not  call  up  the  report  this  day;  but  will  endeavor  to 
examine  the  precedents  as  well  in  England  ad  in  this  coun- 
try, and  ky  the  result  before  the  House. 

As  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvtinia,  in  similar  cases,  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  SvTBKRLAifD]  ofhearihg 
the  defence  of  the  accased,  and  examining  his  witnesses, 
before  voting  an  innpeachment,  it  has  never  met  my  ap- 
probation. I  thmk  I  have  observed  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  great  injustice,  from  that  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
must  necessarily  prejudice  the  cause.  The  accused,  in- 
stead of  going  before  the  Senate  withoilt  prejudice,  shield- 
ed by  the  presumption,  both  of  law  and  justice,  that  he  is 
innocent  until  he  shall  be  proved  to  be  guilty,  will  be  arT 
fwgned  at  their  hmr,  after  having  bfeen  convicted,  upon  a 
full  trial,  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  House.  I  re- 
peat the  opinion,  that  the  best  mode  of  attaining  justice 
is  to  entrust  such  complaints  to  a  standing  committee,  se- 
lected from  all  portions  of  the  Union;  and  which,  from  its 
*ery  constitution,  must  almost  necessarily  be  impartial. 
The  members  of  such  a."  comitiittee,.  acting  Under  the  re- 
sponsibility which  they  owe  to  the  House  and  to  the  coun- 
^>  and  clothed  with  the  power  of  sending  for  persons 
jnd  papers,  will  ever  be  careful  to  draw  their  testimony 
from  pure  foimtains.  After  having  collected  from  im- 
partial sources  sufficient  testimony  to  satisfy  their  con- 
sciences that  the  accused ou^ht  to  be  impeached,  they  will 
^ben  report  this  testimony,  with  their  opinion,  to  the  House, 
as  lias  been  done  upon  the  preseilt  occasion,  and  leave 
tach  niember  to  judge  of  its  effect  fqr  themselves.  In 
this  manner  the  rights  of  the  accuse<^  win  be  best  protected, 
andthc  interests  of  justice  best  subserved. 

If  Judge  Peck'  had  insinuated,  when  before  the  com- 
HMttee,  that  the  parol  testimony  had  presented  an  incor- 
rect statement  of  the  transaction,  and  had  asked  that  other 
»'itncsses  might  be  exsunine^,  1  should  have  felt  much  in- 
clined, I  confess,  to  grant  the  request.  But  na  sudi  re- 
quest was  made  or  intimated.  We  mig^rt  have  c^Ued  on 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  {Mr.  Pettw]  to  testify,  and 
lam  stirry  .Imtge  Peck  did  not  make  the  suggestifm'.    Ihit 


I  protest  against  reflecting  upon  the  committee,  as  though 
they  had  not  been  disposed  to  elicit  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  bu^  the  truth. 

In  conclusion,  I  say,  let  a  suitable  precedent  now  be  e^ 
tablished  for  future  times.  Let  it  be  solemnly  determined 
whether  a  judge,  when  accused,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
mand that  his  whole  cause  shall  be  tried  before  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  before  an  impeachment  is  resolved 
upon: 

In  deciding  this  question,  1  trust  the  House  will  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  as  will  best  secure  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  accused,  both  now  and  hereafU^r. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  observed  that  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  brought  the  House  to 
what  he  considered  the  real  c^uestion,  -  and  it  was  one 
which  involved  appoint  of  great  interest^  but  not  of  much 
difficulty,  though  gentlemen  seemed^not  fully  to  agree. 
Wliether  we  are  to  follow  precedents  already  established 
In  the  cases  of  Judges  Chase  and  Pickering,  or  of  Wil- 
liam Blount,  Senator,  or  are  to  markka  new  course  to  be 
followed  hereafter,  it  is  important  that  we  act  with  cau- 
tion, doing  'justice  to  -the  accuser  and  accused,  as  well  as 
to  the  public.  If  the  House  adopted  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  only  on  the  idea  that  the  Judge  was  to  be  im- 
peached or  not,  according  to  the  judglnent  of  the  House 
on  the  fiCcts  already  in  evidence..  On  ttiose.  facts  he  should 
be  glad  to  liear  the  commentary  of  the  accused,  who 
ought  certainly  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  in  his 
own  bcbftlf  whatever  he  had  to  say.  But,  if  a  contrary 
cburse  should  be  adopted,  and  the  House  should  reject  the 
amendment,  he  must  conclude  the  House  intended,  upon 
tlus  inquiry,  that  the  accused  should  have  liberty  to  hitro- 
ducc  such  evidence  as  he  pleased,  and  thus  to  put  the  mat- 
ter into  the  hands  of  the  accused.  Mr.  £.  sud  he  could  not 
consent  to  such  a  course.  This  House  has  no  tonstitutional 
power  to  try  the  accused.  We  are  to  inquire  after  the  op« 
pression  complained  of,  and  to  inquire  until  we  are  satis- 
fied that  an  impeachment  is  necessary,  but  we  can  go  no 
further;  we  cannot  try  .the  case.  Is  the  accused  to  bring 
before  us  such  witnesses  as  he  pleases,  to  take  the  defence 
intp  his  owif  hands,  employ  ^sounsel,  and  try  the  charges 
fully  and  perfectly  >  This  is  not  our  business.  We  have 
no  charges  framed,  nor  can  Ve  have,  until  we  decide  to 
go  forward. '  FiH>m  what  ha*  been  said  on  this  debate, 
[said  Mr.  E.]  he  was  convinced  some  gentlemen  misap- 
prehendM  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  committee  on 
whidi  he  served^ 

Tliis  House  was  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation.  A 
jiitlge  of  the  United  States'  court  was  here  complained  of 
by  a  private  citizen,  for  an  alleged  trespass  upon  his  rights. 
Tlie  complaint  had  been  presented  to  this  House,  who 
had  i-cferred  the  case  to  one  of  its  own  committees.  The 
committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  had  sent  for  all 
such  witnesses  as  might  enable  them  best  to  elicit  the 
truth  of  the  case;  but  he  could  assure  tlie  House  that  the 
selection  had  not  been  made  ex  parte.  The  committee 
had  endeavored  to  obtain  all  such  testimony  as  would  en- 
able them  to  present  the  case  fairly  to  the  House.  The 
question  now  was,  whether  they  should  say  to  the  accused, 
we  will  hear-  you  on  the  testimony  already  (Stained,  or 
whether  they  would  go  further,  and  suffer  the  accused  to 
introduce  new  testimony.  - 

Of  the  preliminary  facts,  he  could  say  that  they  were  not 
of  an  «?  prtrte'natufe.  Na  doubt  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  get  all  the  information  they  might  deem  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  the  truth?  but  he  denied  the  policy 
or  the .  propriety  of  admitting  an  accused  party  td  go 
before  a  committee  into  a  thorough  trial  of  his  whole 
cause,  with  counsel  to  aid  him,  and  then  to  call  upon  this 
House  to  say  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  The  com- 
mittee had  sent  to  Missouri  -for  A  ahd  B,  for  C  and  D,  in- 
chiding  persons  both  for  *nd  against  the  accused.  They 
might  n.ivr  procuri-d  other  testimnm-,  but  lliey  obtained 
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all  that  they  thought  necesBuy.  It  wns  now  for  the  House 
to  say  t^hether  the  aceiued  should  have  another  hearing. 
Eiignsh  precedents  in  Parliament  have  been  searched,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Warren  Hastini^,  who  was  im- 
peached by  Ckimund  Burke,  riang  in  tiis  place,  the  accus- 
ed haa  never  introduced  evidence  on  the  preliminary  in- 
quiry* If  the  amendment  was  adopted,  he  should  under- 
stand the  House  as  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  a 
grand  jury,  they  were  to  get  all  the  facts  necessary  to  show 
whether  there ,  was  or  was  not  ground  of  impeachment. 
But  ^ey  were  not  to  hear  Judge  feck,  as  if  he  were  on 
his  trial  before  thenv;  the  House  was  not  the  body  appoint* 
ed  to  try  him;  and  he  hoped  they  would  proceed  on  the 
ground  that  the  accused  was  to  confine  his  argwment  to 
such  fiicts  alone  as  this  House  micht  chooae  to  investigate, 
and  not  to  take  the  House  into  his  own  hands,  as  though 
he  were  to  liave  a  full  trial  on  this. floor. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  addressed  the  Chair,  in  substance 
as  follows: 

I  have  read  the  evidence  on  which  the  resolution  now 
under  consideration  is  founded,  with  attention,  not  only 
because  I  am  called  to  g^ve  my  vote  on  tliat  resolution, 
but-because  the  subject  of  it  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  par- 
ties immediately  intererted  in  it,  and  to  the  nation.  If  the 
Judge,  whose  ofiieial  conduct  is  condemned,  has  so  con- 
ducted as  to  require  tlie  constitutional  interposition  of  this 
House,  in  the  form  of  impeachment,  we  ouglit  not  to 
bhrink  from  the  d\ity  imposed  upon  us,  from  a  regard  to 
his  reputation,  his  future  standing,  or  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  which  will  follow  conviction.  It  is  due,  in 
such  case,  to  tlie  indigni^  offered  to  the  country,  to  the 
ditt;vace  brought  upon  the  iudicial  office,  to  the  honor 
and  safety  of  the  bar,  that  lab  House  should  seek  to  re- 
move from  a  high  and  important  station  a  judge  who  fills 
it  so  unworthily.  But  if  he  has  committed  no  offence 
worthy  such  stripes — ^none  embraced  in  the  constitu- 
tion m>m  which  we  derive  our  authority  to  act — then 
it  is  due  to  him  to  give  him  our  protection,  to  su&tain  his 
reputation,  and  to  declare  him  innocent  of  that  offence 
which  would  endanger  the  loss  botli  of  office  and  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  respectablcvsourcefrom  winch  this 
resolution  has  emanated,  and  with  no  feelings  but  those 
which  proceed  from  an  anxiouff  desire  to  judge  righteous- 
ly, (for  all  the  parties  more  imraediatei)'  interested  are 
strangers  to  me,)  t  cannot  concur  in  the  result  to  which  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  come,  on.this  interesting 
subject:  and  I  hope  that,  in  submittingthereasons  on  which 
my  opinion  is  founded,  I  shall  no|  be  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  imputation  of  favoring  judicial  tyranny,  the  worst 
of  all  t}Tanny,  because  so  difficult  t<xdetect,  and  so  oppres- 
sive in  its  consequendes.  I  am  a  member  of  the  same  pro- 
fession with  the  individual  who  is  said  to  have  been  op- 
pressed, and  I  can  surely  wish  no  rule  should  be  applied 
to  ray  brethren  in  Missouri^  which  I  should  repudiate 
when  sought  to  be  applied  to  myself. 

The  resoltition  submitted  to  us  is,  that  James  H.  Pedk 
be  impeached  of  high  misdemeanors  in  office.  It  is  some- 
what difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
term  misdemeanor,  as  used  in  the  constitution,  which  will 
include  every  case  embraced  by  that  word.  It  does  not 
mean,  merely,  an  indictable  offence  at  common  law;  for  if 
a  judge  should  come  on  to  the  bench  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, or,  while  tiiere,  should  employ  himself  in  playing 
games  of  clumce,  jie  ought,  in  either  case,  to  be  impeach^ 
cd.  Nor  does  the  term  include  incompetency  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office,  arising  from  ptiysical  or  mental  in- 
ability. The  judge  holds  his  office  **  during  g\K>d  beha» 
vior;"  but  Uiat  phrase  is  the  opposite  of  the  causes  for 
which  he  may  be  impeached — **  hic^h  crimes  and  misdtf- 
meanors."  What  constitutes  a  judicial  misdemeanor, 
subjecting  to  impeachment,  must  depend  ui)on  the  cir- 
cum-^itances  of  each  case  as  tliey  exist.  As  applied  to  \1\\h 
case,  f  think  it  suscrptiblo  of  a  precise  defniition. 


It  is  an  assumption  of  judicial  power,  exercised  to  the 
injury  of  an  individual,  and  done  mah  anim^. 

To  sustain  this  resolution,  the  committee  must  be  satisfied 
Uiat  Judge  Peck  had  no  power  to  imprison,  and  erase 
fh)m  the  roU  of  attorneys  tht  name  of  Mr.  Lawlesi^  for 
the  causes  which  led  him  to  do  it;  that  the  exercise  of  this 
power  operated  to  tiie  injury  of  Mt.  Lawless;  and  that  it 
was  done  with  a  corrupt  motive.  If  either  of  these  points 
is  with  the  Judge,  the  resolution  ought  not  to  pass.  If  tkey 
are  all  against  him,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

I  shall  spend  no  time  on  the  inquiry,  whether  Mr.  Lav- 
less  sustained  an  injury  by  reason  of  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted against  him,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  suspension  from 
practice  for  eighteen  months^  and  the  deprivation  of  hit 
personal  liberty  for  four  hours,  were  both  injurious  to  \nm. 
The  right,  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  to  do  these  acta,  and 
the  motives  with  whicli  they  were  done,  are  the  only  to- 
pics to  wluch  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the  committef. 

As  to  the  rig^it.  Was  Uie  cmidud  of  Mr.  Lawless  sucli 
as  to  justify  the  court  in  treating  it  as  a  contempt,  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  and  suspenbion  from  practice?  U 
may  be  assumed  as  a  correct,  legal  propo«tion,that  any  pub- 
lication, the  object  and  design  of  which  is  to  corrupt  tlie 
fountains  of  justice,  by  its  tendency  improperly  toaffect  the 
due  administration  of  it  in  causes  which  are  depending  in 
the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  is  a  contempt,  authorizing  a 
summary  proceeding  by  process  of  attachment,  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and,  in  case  of  an  attoniey, 
by  suspension  from  practice.  And  it  is  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  effect  is  attempted. to  be  produced  by  the  open- 
tion  of  the  publication  oh  the  judge,  the  jurors,,  the  wit- 
nesses, or  the  public.  It  is  equaUy  immaterial  what  the 
text  is,  which  ia  made  the  basis  of  the  publication;  it  mav 
be  the  .opinion  of  a  judge  in  a  cauae  previously  decid- 
ed,  or  it  may  be  an)r  thing  else;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  design  of  the  writer  should  have  been  accomplislied. 
The  essence  of  the  offence  consists  in  ^e  intent  with 
which  tl^  publication  is  made,  and  its  tendency  impro- 
perly to  affect  the  decision  of  causes  undetermined.  Such 
IS  the  law  of  contempts,  as  it  relates  to  tiie  proceed- 
ings which  have  led  to  the  resolution  before  us;  and  its 
application  to  these  proceedings  is  now  to  be  considered. 

Before,  however,  this  is  done,  I  deem  it  necessaiy  to 
notice  some  remarks  which  have  fallen  from  my  friends 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  [Mr.  Bucbava5  and 
Mr*  Stobbs]  which,  in  my  judgment,  have  no  oonnexioo 
with  the  merits  of  the  question  under  consideration,  and 
ar«  calculated  to  produce  impressions  not  justified  bv  the 
acts  of  the  Judge  which  are  compUuiied  of.  I  will  not 
stop  to  examine  whether  these  gentlemen,  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  debate  in  which  they  indulged,  exhibited 
more  feeling  than  properly  belonged  to  the  station  which 
they  occupy;  for  I  am  perfectly  sure  tiuit  neither  of  thcro 
was  actuated  1^  any  other  connderation  than  that  higli 
sense  of  duty  which  we  all  ought  to  feel;  bat  I  roust  say,  to- 
pics have  been  introduced,  which  deserve,  1  will  not  sty 
reprehensions,  but  a  reply.  My  friend  fi-om  New  York 
told  the  committee,  yesterday,  that  Judge  Peck,  in  ius 
written  apology,  had  itated  that,  if  he  had  erred  in  this 
matter,  it  was  an  error  on  the  side  of  Government,  and 
calculated  to  protect  its  interests. 

[Here  Mr.  STOKRS  explained.  The  gentleman  had  m^ 
apprehended  him.  The  Judge,  in  the  paper  which  he  bad 
furnished,  did  show  t|iiit  he  lutd  erred  on  the  side  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  enumerated  a  number  of  cases  where  his  de- 
cisions had  the  effect  of  saving  the  public  htnd.] 

Exactly  as  I  understood  lum,  [sud  Mr.  H.]  though  not 
expressed  in  the  same  terms.  *  Sir,  the  observation  wa^ 
calciriated  to  impress  the  committee  witli  the  idea  that  the 
Judgt:  wished  us  to  recollect  tluit  if  he  had  proceeded  in 
an  unlawful  manner,  he  ought  to  be  shielded,  because  be 
lilul  doite  so  in  onler  to  favor  the  (ik>vemmeut  Sir,  no 
such  ccmchislon  will  follow  an  examination  of  that  paper 
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All  that  the  Ju<%e  njri  ii  tl)ii:  that,  as  yery  numerous 
dtims  were  pending',  which  embraced  the  same  princi^ 
pies  ts  the  case  of  Soulard,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pVe 
that  esse  a  most  thorough  and  close  examination;  and  I 
lay,  that  whoever  reads  that  opinion,  cannot  avoid  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  both  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion, and  one  written  in  good  fiuth. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  opinion  of  the  Judj^,  except  in 
one  particular,  was  extra-juditial^  If  this  was  intended  to 
affbitl  an  excuse  for  the  Criticism  of  Mr.  Lawless,  I  difier 
ffloft  materially  from  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  BucsA^TAir]  and  my  mend  fttm.  Virginia,  [Mfr.  Don- 
91IMI.]  Neither  do  I  agree  with  them  in  relation  to  these 
dnturmcta.  My  poor  reading  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
It  is  not  best  to  travel  out  of  the  record,  and  to  express  a 
legal  opinion  in  a  case  not  before  the  court.  But  may  1 
not  ask  whether,  in  this  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Peck 
in  the  case  of  Soulard,  any  man  c;in  see  aug'ht  tluit  looks 
like  an  extra-judicial  opinionr  He  first  settled  the  case, 
ind  he  needed  not  to  haye  gone  taxy  fttrther^  but  he  then 
proceeds  as  if  he  would  say,  if  I  have  be^n  wrong'thus  far, 
there  is  another  point  which  makes  equally  ag^nst  the 
claimants.  That  is  all  he  has  done.  He  gives  different 
reasons  for  coming  to  the  same  result,  Thev  are  reasona 
called  for  by  the  case,  and  such  as  it  was  not  xuily  proper, 
but  his  duty,  to  consider  and  diticuss.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  seems  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Judge 
printed  his  opinion  in  a  newspaper.  If  that  remark  was 
intended  to  have  any  effect,  it  must  be  this,  that  such  a 
proceeding  was  derogatory  to  his  judicial  station.  The 
gentlcRttn  says  tliat  when  the  Judge  had  given  his  opinion, 
there  he  ought  to  have  stopped;  bttt  I  ask,  was  there  anv 
thing  improper  in  publishing  his  opinion  ?  It  is  a  proceed- 
ing^,  which,  if  not  frequent,  yet  sometimes  occurs. 

When  the  bar  requested  this  publication,  ought  the 
Judge  to  have  told  them  that  a  compliance  would  be  dero- 
gatory to  the  profession?  But  the  gentleman  adds  that 
the  Judge  published  this  opinion  in  a  political  newspaper. 
Now,  sir,  I  should  be  glail  to  know  where  he  could  tuive 
ibund  any  paper  which  was  not  political.  If  it  was  lawfiil 
for  him  to  publish  at  all,  1  do  not  know  where  he  must  have 
gone  to  do  it. 

[Here  Mr.  BUCHANAN  expUined.  M  reference  had 
WYeraltitnes  been  made  to  what  he  had  said  on  that  subject, 
he  wished  to  remind  the  committee  that  he  had  said  at  the 
time  that  he  knew  the  character  of  the  paper  only  from 
the  Judge  himself;  it  had  been  designated  by  him  as  a 
"  political  newspaper."] 

But  the  honoiable  gentlenuui,  I  will  not  say  in  the  co- 
loring he  gave  to  the  testimony,  but  in  his  comments  ami 
Mgument,  inquired  why  Judge  Peck  solicited  tliename  of 
the  publisher.  Did  not  the  Judge  know  who  he  was? 
Waa  not  his  name  on  the  paper?  Now,  sir,  if  this  was  meant 
for  any  thing,  it  was  to  strengthen  the  idea  that  the  Judge 
M  selected  his  victim.     But  surely  the  gentlcnuin  knows 


The  committee  has  been  toW,  ovcf  and  over,  in  a  style 
the  most  warm  and  animated,  that  bis  conduct  was  arbitra- 
ry»  oppressive,  unconstitutional — calculated  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  that  this  gross  assumption  of  power 
was  called  forth  bv  the  exercise,  oh  the  part  of  Lawless,  of 
his  undeniable  and  unalienable  ri^t  asairee  citizen  of  this 
republic.  Sir,  let  Us  descend  a  little  from  this  lofly  pinna- 
cle, and  let  us  calmly  and  coolly  ask  what  did  Mr.  Lawless 
do?  And  was  his  act  a  contempt  of  court?  He  published 
an  article  signed  «*A  Citiacn"  in  one  of  the  papers  of  St. 
Louis,  and  which  has  been  called  "a  respectful  commen- 
tary" on  the  Judgv-'s  opinion.  Now,  sir,  there  is  no  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  whose  voice  would  bfe  sooner  or  louder 
raised  against  any  attempt  to  suppress  the  legitimate  free- 
dom of  the  press;  1  hope  I  shall  hot  be  charged  with  any 
desire  to  violate  it.  And  1  hope  that  our-courts  of  justice 
will  never  be  held  to  be  .w' sacred,  that  their  adjudications 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  fair  ami  temperate  animadver- 
No  man  is  above  -.t,  or  ought  to  oe  above  it.     The 
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that  no  attachment  could  isstie  to  bring  tlie  party  before 
the  court,  without  an  affidavit  to  found  it  uponi  And 
though  the  Judg«  might  see  on  the  face  of  th«  paper  that 
A  B  was  the  publisher,  he  could  not  issue  a  nde  on  such 
evidence— it  must  be  of  record.  There  was,  then,  nothing 
improper  in  taking  steps  to  procure  an  affidavit. 

But  the  gentleman  asks,  why  call  particularly  on  La>vless, 
vbenallthe  bar  and  many  other  persona  were  present? 
.Why,  sir,  Lawless  was  not  speciallv  called.  The  Jud^e 
"vquircd  if  any  One  present  knew  who  was  the  publisher 
of  that  paper,  and  Mr.  Lawless  volunteered  an  ansuMirto 
the  question.  Without  that  answer  he  could  not  have 
proceeded  an  inch.  After  Mr.  Lawless  (and  the  ftct  is 
CT«ditablc  to  him  certainly)  had  verified  the  fact,  tlien  the 
»tUchraent  issued.  But  I  have  more  to  db  with  tlie  mat- 
terthanthc  manner  of  the  Judge.     And  I  proceed  to  in- 

juire.    Did  Judge  Peck  assume  an  authority  which  he ' an  appcat  had  been  taken  to  the  SupnMne  Court 
did  not  rightfully  poisesd'  United  States;' and  tJmt  the  rau*?   \v;is  to  be  consi 


moment  you  curtail  the  freedom  of  the  press,  you  destroy 
liberty. 

But,  sir,  while  I  guard  the  freedom,  I  am  as  greatly  op- 
posed to  the  licentiousness  of  the  presi^;  I  will  take  care 
that  the  object  of  such  animadversions  shall  not  be  to  bring 
down  upon  a  tourt  the  vengt^ance  of  the- public,  and  thus 
affect  the  gfreat  ami  vital  interests  of  justice,  and^the  peace 
and  well  being  of  society.     The  case  has  been  treated  as 
if  this  ai-ticle,  signed  **  A  Citizen, "  was  no  more  thap  a  fair 
and  honest  commentary  on  the  opinion  published  by  the 
Judge.   Sir,  was  this  So?  Were  there  not  caiises pending, 
uf  a  similar  kind  with  that  which  had  been  decided?     It  is 
admitted-~1t  appears  in  evidence,  there  were  other  causes 
depending  on  Spanish  concessions  to  be  adjudged  in  that 
court.     Look  then  at  this  publication,  and  see  what  its  ob- 
ject was.  What  was  its  motive?  And  what  was  likely  to  be 
its  effect  on  the  causes  pending^  Sir,  what  dues  Mr.  Law- 
less tell  u«>     (No  doubt  he  has  a'r;ght  to  come  here  and 
spread  his  wrongs  before  this  Hou.se,  jf  he  has. suffered 
any— -but  he  is  the  accuser — the  witness  in  h'.sowncaiise.) 
And  what  other  witnesses  have  we^    I  Us  two  counsel. 
I  do  not  deny  that  these   gentlemen  arc  competent  wit- 
nesses— but  wiiatdoes  eveiy  mnn  of  common  sense  know? 
That  a  party  in  interest  or  his  counsel  arc  to  be  heard  with 
allowance  for  the'ir  natural  bias.     One  of  my  friends  has 
related  to  me  a  fact  on  this  wjbject.     A  judge  was  some 
time  jrince  trying  a  rause,  when  some  point  occurred  of 
evident  truth,  but  to  wlwch  there  was  no  witness.    One  of 
the  coimscl  in  the  cause  offered  himself  as  a  witness  to 
prove  the  fact;  but  the  judge  suggested  to  him  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  flie  cause  go  off,  until  a  witnt  ss 
could  be  obtained;  because  it  did  not -seem  becoming  in 
counsel,  when  a  cause  pinched,   to  offer  himself  to  be 
sworn.     The  lawyer;  however,  insisted.  When  the  judge 
said  to  him,  ♦*  you  are  a  competent  witness,  and  I  m.iv  not 
refuse  tahaVc  yoiisWorn,  but,  if  you  do  testify,  I  shall  in- 
struct the  jury  not  to  believe  one  word  you  say."    The 
jiidgt;  may  possibly  have  stretched  the  rule,  but  the  coun- 
sel will  never  forget  it.  ■   And  in  this  case  I  do  not  say  the 
witnesses  are  not  competent,  btit  I  say  they  are  parties*  in 
interest:  and  yet  such  are  the  principal  witnesses  in  the 
case.     Now,  \  ask,  what  could  have  been  th^  motive  of 
Mr.  Lawless  in  writ'mg  that  article?     It  is  said  tliat  it  "was 
to  put  his  clie^its  upon  their  guard,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  the  prey  of  speculators.     Sir,  this  article 
itself  develops  his  secret  motive — it  seems  to  me  that  I 
[can  read  hb  neart  as  plainly  iit  that  transaction,  as  if  it  was 
laid  open  before  my  eyes.     Is  it  not  demonstrable  that  his 


moth-e  could  not  have  been  that  whicii  is  assigned  by  his 
advocates  here?  If  it  had  been,  what  could  have  been 
easier  than  to  have  insertedan  article  in  the  paper,  statng 
that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Soulard  was  not  final;  that 

of  the 
considered 
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as  stiU  pending,  and  recommending  to  hisxlients  to  wait  the 
issue  before  they  took  any  steps  in  relation  to  their  claiins. 
But,  no;  he  did  not  take  this  course,  but  inserted  an  ar- 
ticle virtually  holding  out  to  his  clients  this  languapfe:  Do 
not  be  affected  by  tliis  opinion  of  Judge  Peck— it  is  quite 
erroneous.  And  did  he  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  this 
very  Judge  Peck  who  was  to  sit  upon  dieir  causes  to 
try  them?  And  would  his  clients  be  deterred  from  sell- 
ing tiicir  land  by  this?  Was  it  not  the/ very  strongest 
reason  why  they  should  sell?  NOj  sir..  It  isr  impossible 
his  motives  could  have  been  such  as  gentlemen  suppose. 
Charity  believeth  all  things,  and  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins;  but  charity  fierself  can  have  no  room  here.  If  tliis 
was  not  his  object,  what  was  it?  It  was  the  object  of  that 
article  to  affect  tlie  adjudications  in  the  other  cases,  either 
in  producing  in  the  Judge  an  alarm,  which  might  check 
his  progress,  or,  if  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  then  by 
pre-occupying  the  minds  of  those  who  were  to  become 
jurors  and  witnesses.  Xhis  was  tlie  obvious  tendency  of 
\he  publication.  It  was  a  direct  appeal  from  the  court  tq 
the  public,  stating  that  tlie  Judge  had  been  guilty  of^errors, 
both  in  law  and  ii)  fact.  Every  citizen  who  read  tlie  arti- 
cle and  believed  it,  would  say,  this  judge  is  not  competent 
to  his  duty,  and  he  should  not  be  here.  He  has  been 
guilty  of  eighteen  assumptioos  in  one  opinion,  all  of  which 
are  erroneous.  Sir,  tliis.  was.  the  only  effect  the  article 
could  have,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  thi^  was  the  end  for 
which  it  was  written.  Now^  if  it  was,  then  the  act  fadls  within 
the  principle  which  governed  the  law  of  contempts.  It 
was  nitended  to  operate  on  cases  still  auh  judice,'  whether 
tlieautl^or  effected  liis  purpose  or  not,  is  iramateriah  The 
design  of  his  publication  was  a  contempt.  (Iiave  adverted 
to  this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  stating  my  own  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  it,  as  with  a  view  to  correct  (he  errone- 
ous view  wliich  I  think  has  been  given  by.  p  very  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  in  favor'  of  the  impeachment,  I  appeal 
to  all  who  hear  me  to  say^  whctlier  the  resolution  has  not 
bctea  ailvocated  in  fact  upon  the  sole  ground  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  publicatloi^  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  fair  and  honest 
an<l  commendable,  and  ^lot  designed  to  have  any.«(fect  up- 
on the  causes  pending.  Now,  can  a  design  be  called  ho' 
nest  and  fair,  which  goes  lo  corrlipt  the  fountains  of  justice, 
no  matter  how  this  is  effected,  whether  through  tlie  judge 
himself,  or  through  the  jurors  and  witnesses?  To  test 
the  truth  of  this  idea,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  the 
article  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  Mr.  Lawless  had  written  one 
in  this  form:  "To. all  persons  who  mar  appear  as  jurors 
or  witnesses  at  the  next  term  of  the  dist^'ict  court  for  the 
clistrict  of  Missouri,  before  the  Hon.  James  H.  Peck,  Judge 
of  the  same:  take  notice,  Uiat,  at  the  trial  of  Soulard's 
heirs,  the  said  Judge  assiimcd  eighteen  points  of  fact  and  of 
law,  ail  of  which  were  false.**-  .lask,  would  any  man  have 
doubted  whether  this  waa  desighed  and  calculated  t^  im- 
press the  public  mind  in  a  maimer  unfavorable  to  the  court? 
Sir,  there  is  not  a  man  who  could  read  this  ^notice,  and 
conipare  it  with  the  opinioji  of  Judge  Peck,  that  must  not 
suppose,  if  he  believed  it  1;rue,  tfxat  the  Judge  was  either 
a  very  wicked  man,  or  else  a  natural  fool — that  he  was  too 
ignoKint  or  too  corrupt  to  (loUl  his  station.  I  now  leave 
tiiis  part  of  the  stibject,  and,  after  a  word  or  two  more,  I 
siiull  bave  done.  If  it  will  not  be  thought  by  my  friends 
from  Pennsylvania  a?id  Virginia  to  b^  extra-judicial,  I  will 
go  one  step  Itirthcr.  '  If  I  have  been  correct  so  far,  nothing 
more  need  b.e  said;  but  suppose  I  have  been  mistaken, 
tlicrc  remai^is  another  view  to  which  I  must  advert,  at  the 
hazurd  of  being  charged  with  an  obitur  dictum;  and  I  ask 


understood  him,  that  we  need  not  look  with  eagle  eyes 
into  the  motives  of  the  accused,  seeing  that  we  were  only 
taking  the  preliminary  steps  towai*ds  a  prosecution.  Now, 
air,  my  linuted  practice  had  led  me  to  believe  that  in  &U 
proceedings  ex  parte  there  was  a  peculiar  necesaty  that  the 
evidence  siioula  be  lull  and  satisfactory.  And  is  it  bo  thit 
we  must  not  look  into  the  motives  of  the  accused?  If  not, 
then  there  is  an  end  to  all  fairness.  And  what  is  the  con- 
clusion? The  accused  must  look  out  for  himself.  But 
surely  the  presumption  of  malice  may  be  rebutted  by  cir- 
cumstances; and  1  cannot  conceive  how  the  gcntlerosn 
could  have  supposed  that  there  was  any  other  moUve  in  thb 
publication  than  a  design  to  bring  the  court  into  contempt. 

[Mr.  STORKS  here  explained.  What  he  had  said  was 
tliatthe  committee  were  not  bound  to  look  with  eagle  eyes 
for  palliations  of  the  offence,  substantiated  by  testimony.] 

Just  as  I  understood  him,  [said  Mr.  H.]  and  I  enter  my 
entire  dissent  from  the  doctrine.  I  am  a  perfect  non-be- 
liever in  it.  The  question  we  have  to  settle  is,  wbetlier 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  infer  an  honest  or  a  mali- 
cious intent.  -  If  Judge  Peck  viewed  this  anonymous  arti- 
cle as  more  calculated  to  impi'ess  the  public  mind  than  if  a 
direct  charge  had  been  advanced  of  ignorance  or  corrup- 
tion, then  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  intent  of  the  writer  was  to  embarrass  the  causes 
which  might  come  into  his  court.  I  have  looked  &t  the 
criticism  of  tlie  Judy's  opinion,  and  I  say  that  ever}' 
charge  Itas  been  highly  colored,  and  that  in  otliers  there 
has  been  a  complete  distortion  of  the  Judge's  meaning.  I 
ask  every  gentleman  calmly  to  compare  the  aKicle  signed 
'*  A  Citizen*'  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  and  to  say 
whether  it  is  not  a  perfect  caricature  of  that  opinion.  And 
if  the  Judge  entertained  this  opinion,  then  you  find  a  mo- 
tive at  once  for  Ins  conduct.  The  article  held  him  up  to 
an  abuse<l  public  as  incompetent  to  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion; and  if  it  did  so,  then  I  say  that  the  Judge  acted  from 
a  motive  which  is  fair  and  becoming  in  every  roan  who 
means  to  protect  himself;  and  I  say  further,  that  a  judge, 
believing  that  one  of  the  counsel  in  his  court  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  jus> 
tice,  and  did  not  lay  a  heavy  liand  upon  him,  is  not  fit  for 
his  station;  and  as  long  as  I  sliall  continue  a  lawyer  at  tbe 
bar,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  subject  myself  to  the  same 
rule.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Judge*8  commentary  on 
tliis  production  occupied  three  hours.  I'he  subject  had 
been  laboriously  examined  by  him,  and  had  been  fully  set 
forth  in  his  opinion;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  a  circumstan- 
tial examination  of  it,  and  refutation  of  the  falsehoods  in 
the  article,  should  have  taken  him  a  considerable  time. 
But,  sir,  we  find  a  motive  independent  of  thi9.  In  what 
circumstances  was  the  Judge  placed  when  he  made  tiiis 
examination  ?•  He  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, mepibers  of  a  profession  honorable  in  itself,  and  as 
useful  as  It  is  respectable.  Among  them  all  he  found  no 
voice  in  favor  of^tUe  X^overnment;  but  every  member  of 
the  St.  Louis  bar,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States,  was  retained,  either  as  attorney  or  counsel, 
for  some  of  these  claims.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lawless  was 
personally  interested  in  the  case  of  Soulard;  whether  he 
and  the  other  gentlemen  *werc  to  sha,re  .profits  with  the 
claimants,  is  not  for  me  tosay.;i)ut,  in  tlie  State  from  wliich 
I  come,  a  lawyer  who  would  lend  his  professional  services 
in  a  speculation  of  that  kind  would,  if  detected,  be  stricken 
from  the  rolls  with  disgrace.  What  morality  may  prevail 
to  tlie'westward  on  this  subject,  I  know  not;  pcriiaps  the 
practice  there  inay  be  considered  very  honorable.    All  I 


whether,  in  the  conduct  of  Judge  Feck,  there  is  i*cason  U>  •shall  say  is,  thatlamverygladsuchnotionshavenoplacem 

infer  the  absence  of  malice,  whether  we  ai-e  obliged  to  my- State.  <  A  judge  thus  surrounded  had  been  publicly 

suppose  that  he  had  any  btlicr  motive  than  to  uphold  the  charged  with  not  knowing  the  fact,  or  the  law  on  which  he 

honor  and  purity  of  the  court.     Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  moi»t  was  called  to  decide.  Now,  sir,*I  confess  1  do  not  know  any 

diflicult  things' in  the  world  to  judge  of  men'is  intentions;  thing  more  calculated  to  touch  his  reputation  or  wound 

and' I  could  not  but  feel  sMiie  surprise  at  a  remark  of  my  hisieeliiigs.     Perhaps  a  charge  of  corruption  might  have 

friend  from  New  York,  [Mr.  SfoaasJ  who  obstrved,  if  I  been  a  little  worse,  hut  I  believe  that  most  men  would 
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nearly  as  lief  be  charred  with  one  as  with  the  other.  The 
Judge  did  ahow  a  Uttte  f«e)in|f  on  the  occamon — I  think  I 
should  have  shown  much  more.  He  sat  paticmtly,  and 
beard  ths  charge  iiiHy  argued.  The  aeeoser  himself  says 
that  he  was  permitted  to  discuas  it  so  long  as  he  wiahcid, 
and  during  this  time  there  waa  nothing  in  &.e  Judge's  de- 
meanor different  from  what  it  was  at  other  times.  Now 
I  ask  what  imitive  could  the  Judge  have  had  to  oppress  this 
man?  Was  it  his  interest  to  do  so?  firidently  not.  Was 
it  any  malicious  resentment*  Wh^i  ar,  Mr.  Lawless  him* 
self  says  that  he  and  the*Judge  had  always  been  on  gt>od 
terms.  I  therefore  conclude  that  he  acted'on  tliis  occasion 
in  gt)od  faith,  though  it  is  possible  tiiat  he  mistook  his 
powers.  But  it  seema  to  me  that  the  very  circumstance 
roost  insisted  on  as  evidence  of  evil  intent  in  the  Judge,  is 
pregnant  with  eridence  in  his  favor.  It  is  said  that  he  ex- 
hibited passion  in  his  manner,  and  that  his  language  waa 
violent.  Well,  sir,  I  admit  that  he  was  somewhat  indis- 
creet; but  I  am  yet  to  leam  that  warmtli  of  manner  is 
evidence  of  corruption.  Is  tlie  manner  of  a  person  who 
des^  to  perpetrale  oppression  under  the  mask  of  judi- 
cial power  usually  warm  and  paaaonate?  No,  sir!  he  comes 
codly  to  his  task  of  hypocrisy;  he  expresses  great  regret  at 
the  task  imposed  on  him.  He  begins  bv  degrees,  looks 
earnestly  upon  tlie  assembly  and  compassionately  upon  tlie 
ciilprit,  speaks  of  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  regrets 
exui^mely  that  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  it,  aslcs  him 
if  (ic  is  ready  to  apologize,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  blow 
for  which  ail  this  preparation  was  made,  and  strikes  his 
victim  from  the  roll.  Is  that  the  deportment  of  the  Judge  ? 
We  find  him  warm  and  animated,  over-excited,  perhaps 
rash  in  his  language;  but  does  not  this  betray  an  honest 
conviction  that  he  would  be  faithlcfls  to  hSs  duty  if  he. did 
not  punish  a  flagrant  outrage  on  tlie  administration  of  jus- 
tice I  When  attempting  to  ascertain  the  raotire  of  the 
Jud^  ought  we  not  to  remember  that  he  offered  the  of- 
fender the  opportunity  of  purging  himself  hy  oath,  whid) 
VM  refused;  and  my  friend  from  New  York  thought  it  as- 
tonishing that  any  one  should  ccmsider  this  )-eftisal  as  an 
ag^vation  of  the  contempt. 

(Here  Mr.  8PENCER  explained.  He  said  that  when  in- 
terrogatC'rics  were  offered  they  were  never  limited,  and 
the  acoised  could  not  know  what  woidd  be  tlie  nature  of 
them.] 

Sir,  this  circumstance  furnishes  my  mind  with  a  pre- 
emption in  fiurdr  of  the  Judge.  The  interrogatories  ne- 
cessary for  the  accused  to  purge  himself  from  intentional 
contempt,  wete  few  and  simple.  The  question  waa  put  to 
the  printer,  whether  Lawless  said  that  he  did  not  intend 
^y  tbmg  like  contempt  towards  the  court,  but  afterward 
^e  hear  nothbtg  more  of  this.  If  the  object  of  .the  Judge 
hid  been  the  gratification  of  revenge,  We  should  have 
hetrd  of  no  interrogatcHies.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Judge 
^authorized  in  doing  all  that  he  did,  but  I  invst  that 
the  offer  of  interrogaturies  waa  iu>  addition  to  his  guilt. 

I  feel  very  thankful  for  the  attention  with  which  the 
coiDmittee  liave  mdulged  me.  I  felt  that  the  case  was  a 
^ery  important  one;  and  as  very  distinguished  friends  heki 
« opinion  with  respect  to  it  tlie  reverse  of  my  own,  I 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  briefly  to  state  the  reasons 
tor  my  own  opuiion,  and  for  the  vote  which  I  shall  give 
*g»inst  the  impeachment. 

^.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  observed  that  this  waa 
*  htgh  criminal  proceeding  against  a  high  officer  of  Go- 
vernment. The  accused  ouglit  to  be  treated  with  tlie  ut- 
"^  hhcrality.  He  need  not  speak  of  the  effects  of  tl»e 
present  proceeding,  either  on  tJic  character  of  the  accus- 
ed party  ot  upon  the  Qovemmeot.  Merely  to  alhtde  to  the 
^pense  and  trouble  incident  to  a  triid  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  necessary  and  consequent  delay  of  busi- 
Ress,  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  proper  degree  oC 
<^Uoii  on  the  part  of  this  Unuse,  in  tnstitminr  Uits  oon- 
^'tutwnal  process. 

Voi.  VI. —95 


An  application  was  now  made  by  the  friend  of  the 
accused,  that  he  niight  be  permitted  to  make  a  communi- 
cation to  the  House,  orally  or  cAbvrwise,  as  be  migiit 
choose,  in  relation  to  the  law  and  the  facts  of  his  case. 
He  hoped  the  privilege  would  be  accorded.  He  was  not 
for  fettering  the  Judge,  and  restricting  and  embarrassing 
him  by  too  much  regfulation;  or  by  the  oomniitroent  of  his 
friends  in  this  House  to  this  or  that  course.  Let  him  be 
heard  in  the  way  he  might  himself  prefer.  Mr.  B.  denied 
thatthe  House  waste  proceed  in  the  chaiActcr  of  a  grand  ju- 
ry. He  had  much  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  receiving  only 
ex  parte  evidence,  in  many  oases,  even  before  an  ordinary 
grand  jury;  but  the  reasons  for  it  tliere  would  not  apply 
to  this  House.  If  the  accused  was  desirous  of  being  hellard 
either  on  tlie  law  or  on  the  facts^  Mr.  B.  was  for  bearing 
him.  He  tliought  it  due  to  liim.  He  hoped  the  resolu- 
tion would  be  i^optcd,  in  tlie  confidence  that  Judge  Peck 
knew  what  belonged  to  tliis  House^  and  what  became  him 
as  a  judge  and  a  gentleman. 

[Mr.  SURGES  Mowed  Mr.  BATES,  of  MiUBachttsetts, 
whose  speech  concluded  the  debate  for  this  day.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  HEMPHILL,  the  House  weilft  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Hathbs  in  thethair,  on 

THE  BUFFALO  XSD  KEW  ORLEANS  ROAB  BILL. 

Mr.  MERCER  rose  and  entered  at  large  in  defence  of 
the  policy  and  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  who  had  opposed  it.  He  spoke  about 
two  hours,  when  he  gave  way  for  tiic  purpose,  and  the 
committee  rose. 


TnvESDAT,  A»BiL  8,  1630. 
CRIMES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  House  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  POWERS,  went 
into  Committae  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  BvcnAitAv  in  the 
eliair»  and  took  up  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
in  thtf  District  of  Columbia. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  took  phice  on  tlie  details  of 
this  bill,  and  on  motions  to  modifyithem,  in  which  Messrs. 
POWERS,  WiCRLIFFEr  SEMME9,  SPENCER,  of 
Ndw  York,  STORRS,  of  New  York,  SURGES,  WHIT- 
TLESEY, BOVLDIN,  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  WASHING- 
TON, DRAYTON,  DODDIUDGE,  TAYLOR,  and  VER- 
PLANCK  bore  apart  The  qnestien  which  gave  rise 
to  most  of  the  debate  waa  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  WICKLIFPE 
to  uiscrt  the  word  •'  free^  in  the  second  section,  so  as  to 
limit  tiie  penitentiary  puuidnnent  for  certain  offences  to 
free  persons,  stnd  kare  slaves  to  be  punished  according 
to  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  now  in  force  in  tlie 
respective  divisions  of  the  District.  This  question  was 
ultimately  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas,  5S-— nays,  54. 
Air.  POWERS,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coiiunbia,  gave  a  general  explanation  of  the 
views  of  the  oonmitttee  in  repoiiing  the  bill,  and  showed 
the  necessity  of  its  immediate  passage.  He  observed  tikat 
the  bill*  in  its  essential  features,  was  similar  to  one  which 
had  been  prepared  and  reported  several  years  sinoe^  that 
it  was  more  simple,  and  the  definition  of  offences  had 
bee*  chiefly  left  as  they  were  at  oonnon  law.  The  draught 
6f  the  bill  haidbeen  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  seve- 
ral distmguisbed  members  of  the  bar  in  tJiis  District,  who 
best  understood  the  defects  in  the  ejasting  laws.  The 
proposed  code  was  mild  in  ita  chai^ter,  and  conformable 
t^  the  improved  ^nd  eniightooed  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  criminal  punifbments. 

Afler  further  general  remaefcs,  Mr.  P.  adverted  particu- 
larly to  the  ofFencea  of  gaming  and  duelling,  punishments 
for  which  were  provided  in  the  bill;  anil  dwelt  some- 
what at  length  on  the  enonnous  evils  of  gaming,  as  prac- 
tised in  this  District,  and  which  the  corporate  authoritica 
had  found  themselves^  nftsr  their  b^  cffQrtS|  unable  t4 
Huppress. 
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Penaltiei  had  been  imposed,  two-thirds  of  which  were 
paid  to  the  informen;  and  the  extent  of  this  evil  could 
be  somewhat  inferred  from  the  fret,  that  a  sinsle  consta- 
ble was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  two  to  three  thoa- 
■and  dollars  a  year  of  gamblers,  as  informer,  for  his  share 
of  penalties,  the  balance  of  which  was  paid  to  the  corpo- 
ration. It  was  certainly  important  to  the  morals  and  weU 
lare  of  society,  that  this  alarming  practice  should  be  sop- 
pressed. 

He  should  not  [said  Mr.  P.}  dwell  on  the  subject  of 
duelling.  It  had  often  been  <Useus8ed  bj  far  abler  men, 
and  he  could  offer  nothing  new.  AU  must  be  sensible  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  concur  in  a  desire  to  abo- 
lish a  practice  fraught  with  such  calamities  as  this  coun- 
try had  experienced  from  it. 

H.%  should  trouble  the  committee  with  no  further  re- 
marks at  present,  but  was  prepared  to  (^vesuch  explana- 
tions to  the  various  proviaions  of  the  bill,  as  might  be 
called  fbr. 

Mr.  WICKLIPFE  proposed  to  strike  out  three  of  the 
offences  mentianed  in  the  bill.  He  referred  to  the  words 
'*  cheating,  gaming,  and  duelling."  All  crimes,  he  con- 
tended, Hhould  be  punished  according  to  their  enormity, 
and  no  jury,  he  presumed,  would  be  foimd  to  sentence  a 
man  to  the  penitentiary  for  the  undefined  charge  of  gam- 
ing, for  instance.  He  would  leave  this  subject  where  it 
now  rested,  in  the  care  of  the  common  law.  He  presum- 
ed the  committee  intended  to  suppress  the  evil  of  keep- 


Bfr.  WICKL.IFFE  next  moved  to  insert  the  word  free, 
in  order  to  make  these  mmtsbments  only  applicable  to 
free  citisens,  and  not  to  smves. 

Mr.  P0WKR8  said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  cominittee 
to  place  slaves  on  the  same  footing  as  fi«e  citizens  in  ra- 
lation  to  criminal  punishments. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  demanded  what  punbhment  it  could 
be  to  take  a  man  from  the  bondage  of  his  master,  and  pbce 
him  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  POWERS  said,  he  had  inadvertently  answered  for 
the  whole  committee  on  the  subject  of  maintaining  an  equa- 
lity in  punishments,  while,  in  reality,  he  only  expreicd 
his  own  sentiments.  He  was  now  convinced  that  otbcn, 
and  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  committee,  were  opposed 
to  him  on  that  subject 

Mr.  BURGES  said,  he  Ad  not  know  the  proviaons  of 
the  bin,  but  he  could  not  see  how  a  distinction  could  be 
made  in  punishing  the  crime  of  a  slave  or  that  of  lus  mti^ 
tcr;  and  he  was  sure  his  master  could  not  complain  of  the 
loss  of  his  service,  so  long  as  his  confinement  was  required 
A«*  «Ka  vMihli/*  oAl^'Hr   Cnfi  this  «rA«.  in  fact,  the  obiect  of 


for  the  pubfic  safety,  fbr  this  was,  in  fact,  the  object 


public  safety  mirtit  require 

slaves  were  exempted  from  punishment,  a  man  might, 
with  impunity,  aim  a  dagger  at  the  throat  of  him  whom  he 
hated,  by  the  hand  of  his  slave. 

I^Ir.  BOULDIN  said,  there  were  circumstances,  found- 


ing  public  gaming  tables,  though,  m  the  present  shape  of  ed  in  necessity,  which  rendered  a  distinction  essential,  be- 
*i :_:^_  s*._.„j-,i ._  .1. /.t._._.,..^.  .^,      tween  the  laws  applicable  to  a  free  man  and  those  intend- 


the  provision,  it  extended  to  the  comer  or  the  whist  table. 

Mr.  SEMMES  proposed  to  amend  the  section  by  in- 
serting the  words  <<  keeping  a  public  gaming  table  or 
house."  This  [he  said]  was  the  kind  of  gaming  intended 
to  be  punished  by  the  committee,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
meet  the  views  of  all.  As  to  duelluig,  [he  said]  it  was  evi- 
dently the  wish  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  dtizens  of  the 
place  to  have  something  done  for  its  suppression  {  and  as 
they  were  legislating  for  a  people  who  nave  no  iegidative 
council  of  their  own,  he  thought  it  due  to  them  to  consult 
their  wishes. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  said  he  should  readUy 
concur  with  the  gentteman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Wiox- 
urra]  that  the  word  duelling  should  be  stricken  out  as 
too  indefinite  an  expression,  if  it  were  not  fully  defined  in 
the  eleventh  section.  Gaming  [he  ssid]  was  also  a  crime 
of  various  grade^  and  re(|uirsd  provisions  accordingly. 
Cheating  was  entirelv  too  indefinite  a  term,  andshoulabe 
stricken  out,  ot  receive  a  substitute.  In  relation  to  duel- 
ling, there  was  scarcely  a  State  in  the  Union  which  d^ 
not  severely  punish  the  incipient  stq»  towards  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime,  such  as  bearing  chailenges»  8bcl  He 
hoped  tills  ten  miles  square  would  not  be  nnae  an  excep- 
tjon,  but  that  here  a  still  more  salutary  example  would  be 
set,  for  the  guidance  of  other  parts  of'^the  Union. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  said,  if  the  gentieman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Wicxurrx]  would  withdraw  hia  amend* 
ment  fbr  a  moment,  he  would  submit  a  proposition  which 
he  thought  would  meet  his  views. 

Mr.  WICKLJFFE  said,  no  man  could  have  more  abhor- 
rence for  the  crimes  enumerated,  than  he  had;  but  he  knew 
the  futility  of  enacting  laws  which  would  not,  and  could 
not,  be  executed.  He  would,  however,  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion to  strike  out,  to  give  the  opportunity  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Bfr.  STORRS  then  proposed  to  amend  the  section  by 
substituting  the  following  words:  <*  for  obtaining  money 
OT  any  steourities  hereibr,  or  any  goods  or  chatteli,  under 
^idse  pretences,  or  keeping  a  fiuro  bank,  or  other  common 
gamingtable." 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  WHITTLESEY  to  strike 
out  the  word  *'  common,"  but  Mr.  STORRS  feared  thb 
xnight  destroy  its  object,  and  it  was  agreed  to  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Stoebs. 


ed  for  a  slave.  The  incarceration  of  an  individual,  and 
making  him  a  slave  for  a  time,  had  some  terrors  for  one 
who  was  free;  but  what  possible  effect  could  it  have  on 
one  who  was  already  a  slaved  What  possible  good  couU 
result  from  taking  hnn  for  a  time  from  one  master,  and  ^t- 
ing  him  to  another?  He  thought,  also,  that  the  puni^ 
ment  of  the  slave  and  the  interest  of  the  master  should 
ever  be  inseparable.  The  master  should  rather  be  int^ 
rested  In  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  crimes  of  the 
slave,  than  in  their  concealment.  He  cMd  not  know  the 
size  of  the  penitentiary,  but,  if  the  act  passed  initspresent 
shape,  they  could  not  be  too  quick  in  setting  about  its  en- 
largement, for  it  would  certainhr  be  filled.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  of  Virginia  were  it 
the  tnne  of  their  adoption  by  the  District;  but  he  nrcsum- 
ed  they  were  neariy  the  same  as  they  are  now,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  government  of  slaves. 

Mr.  POWERS  stated  the  proviftons  of  the  kws  of  H*- 
lyland  on  tiie  subject. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  said,  the  Infliction  of  pun 
or  punishment  upon  the  offending  individual  was  not  the 
obtect  of  criminal  law.  It  was  to  provide  for  the  public 
safety  alone)  and  in  this  respect  no  difference  could  exist 
between  black  or  white,  bon<l  or  free.  It  would  certainl]^ 
be  wrong  to  punish  slaves  with  more  rigor  than  othersi  ss 
their  opportunities  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  their  in- 
ducements to  practise  virtue,  were  less  than  those  of  the 
white  man.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to  puni^  them  les^ 
as  it  would  look  like  an  inducement  to  the  commiason  of 
crime.  He  thought  the  House  could  make  no  distinctioo 
in  its  provisions  ror  thesr  punishment. 

Mr.  SEMMES  sud,  as  a  slave  holder,  and  a  rcpresMt- 
ative  from  a  sUve  hokling  State,  he  was  entirely  opposed 
to  the  amendment,  for  the  reasons  offered  by  the  gientleinan 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Srnrcn.]  It  was  a  most  misuken 
idea  that  it  could  be  no  punishment  to  a  riave  to  confine 
him  hi  a  penitentiary.  He  would  ask  the  ^ntlemcn  to 
look  arcmnd  on  the  condition  of  slaves  in  this  District,  at 
this  enlightened  age.  Had  they  not  as  much  to  lose  by 
their  incarceration  as  the  white  man  >  Would  they  not  be 
torn  firom  their  homes— the  bosom  of  theta*  fianilics-ai» 
the  enjoyment  of  their  domestic  comforts,  \fif  being  con- 
denmed  to  prison^    He  contended  that  stripes  were  bo 
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adequate  pupMhment  for  crime,  and  did  not  conduce  to 
the  refonnfttion  of  the  oulpiit.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  when- the  laws  of  that  State  were 
enacted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  slaves,  and  to  mo- 
di^^  its  fonner  laws  in  relation  to  them;  and  he  would  now 
announce  to  the  House,  that  it  was  the  intentbn  of  tiie 
chairman  of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Powxms]  if  the  amend- 
ment did  Dot  prenul,  to  extend  the  laws  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  on  this  subject,  to  the  District. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said,  the  Uws  of  Vireioia,  and  he  beliey. 
ed  those  of  Maiylaad  also^  provided  for  the  payment  of 
the  price  of  each  slave  who  was  executed.  He  still  con- 
tended that  whatever  speculations  nught  be  made  on  this 
ffibject,  it  would  be  found,  by  sober  practice^  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  master  must  be  consulted,  in  the  punishment 
of  the  dave.  If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  it  would 
leave  the  committee  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  new  bill,  con- 
Uioin^  a  short  and  simple  plan  of  punishment  for  staves. 

Mr.  POWERS  said  he  must  still  decline  acceding  to  the 
amendoient 

Mr.  DRAYTON  feared,  if  this  debate  were  continued, 
the  object  of  the  committee  would  be  defeated.  And,  al- 
though  he  would  not  presume  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  committee,  he  suggested  that  the  de- 
bate should  be  as  circumscribed  as  possible.  He  believed 
it  essential  that  freemen  and  slaves  should  be  governed  by 
diiferent  codes  of  laws;  but  he  would  be  inclined  to  adopt 
»  nther  leas  sanguinary  one  for  the  government  of  the  lat- 
ter than  the  former,  as  tliey  have  not  the  same  incitement 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  as  their  roasters  have.  The  codes 
•hould,  at  all  events,  be  distinct,  and  the  danger  of  their 
conflicting  avoided. 

Mr.  BURGES  said,  he  meant  to  make  no  improper  sllu* 
lions.  He  would  not  say  that  there  were  one  cUm  of  in- 
diriduaU  there,  that  knew  more  of  the  management  of 
ihves  than  others,  but  he  could  not  subscribe  to  some  of 
the  opinions  advanced  there.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  condition  of  slaves  was  such,  that  being  bound  by  links 
of  steel,  and  lashed  to  a  wheelbarrow  during  the  day,  and 
then  turned  into  a  solitary  cell  at  night,  had  no  terrors  for 
him.  He  thought  be  was  more  a  slave,  who  was  deprived 
of  the  sight  of  the  green  eartli,  and  the  glorious  sun,  and 
the  powers  of  tiie  free  exercise  of  his  limba^  than  he  who 
vas  only  held  in  common  bondage.  He  would  agree  that 
t^  things  were  not  quite  so  much  a  punishment  to  the 
ijare  as  to  the  freeman;  but  he  contended  we  had  not  the 
n(pht,  this  aide  of  the  grave,  so  &r  to  exercise  the  retribu- 
tive  i)owers  of  Almighty  justice.  If,  in  tlie  exercise  of  the 
powers  they  possess,  theyinftinged  on  personal  liberty,  or 
^en  life,  it  could  only  be  so  far  as  the  public  welfiu*e  call- 
ed on  them  to  act.  He  had  been  told  of  the  faUure  of  the 
penitentiary  systein,  but  these  re^iarka  could  only  apply  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  conducted,  betore  the 
introduction  of  solitary  confinement  W  hen  culprits  were 
i^led  in  a  mass,  and  suffered  unrestrained  intercourse 
vith  each  other,  in  every  hue  of  crime,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  deteriorate;  but  such  was  not  now 
the  case.  He  said  he  would  go  any  lenj^th  to  accommodate 
gentlemen  in  what  he  deemed  to  be  right;  but,  before  his 
country  and  his  God,  he  could  not  consent  to  form  one 
^ode  of  justice  for  the  government  of  white  men,  and  an- 
other for  blacks. 

fhe  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  to  in- 
^^  the  word  "  free,"  when  there  were,  for  the  affirma- 
tive 50,  for  the  negative  54.  This  not  being  a  quorum, 
^  question  was  agam  taken,  and  it  was  carried:  yeas^  58 — 

«*y«,  54 

.  ^Ir.  WASHINGTON  then  moved  an  amendment,  mak- 
^  the  laws  of  Viginia  and  Maryland,  in  relation  to  slaves, 
binding  in  the  District. 

Mr.  SPENCBH,  of  New  York,  and  several  other  mem- 
oirs, wished  to  know  what  these  laws  were,  before  they 
voted  for  them* 


lir.  SfiMMES  said,  if  gentlemen  wished  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  slaves,  they  would  effect  their 
object  by  voting  for  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BARBOUR  followed  m  explanation  of  the  laws  of 
Virginia  on  this  subject.  After  some  Airther  debate,  how- 
ever, the  proposition  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WICKLJFF£  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  clause 
relating  to  assaults,  with  intent  to  lull. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  suggested  that  the  word  «mur. 
der"  would  be  more  correct  than  ^  kill,"  which  was  the 
usual  term.  It  would,  he  thouj^t,  be  better  to  insert  in 
such  cases  two  counts,  one  for  assault  and  battery,  with  in- 
tent, &c.,  and  the  other  for  the  intent  to  murder;  tlie  jury 
could  then  decide  upon  the  qw^  ammo  of  the  case  bdToro 
tliem.  He  referred  to  a  Case  which  he  had  formerly  con- 
ducted, in  which,  by  this  mean%  the  criminal  had  been 
convicted. 

Hr.  TAYLOR  said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  better  to 
retain  the  words  used  in  the  ancient  judicial  practice.  To 
kill,  as  applied  to  this,  was,  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the 
term,  to  kill  feloniously^  and  such  was  the  construction 
put  upon  the  phrase  by  the  highest  authorities. 

Mr.  WICKUFFE,  after  a  few  remarks,  withdrew  hia 
amendment. 
Various  other  amendments  were  proposed  and  adopted. 
Mr.  INGERSOLL  moved  to  amend  the  biU,  by  adding 
to  it  a  section  providin^^  to  punish  the  crime  of  forcibly 
carrying  away  or  seducing  from  the  District,  widi  intent  to 
sell,  free  negroes,  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  seven  years. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  proposed  a  further  amendment  to  the 
biU,  for  the  punishment  of  persons  breaking  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house during  the  day.  time. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  stated,  that  he  had  ne- 
ver heard  of  such  an  offence  as  the  one  described.  Break- 
ing into  a  house  by  night,  with  intent  to  steal,  is  punished 
as  burglary,  because  it  disturbed  the  repose  and  haaarded 
the  safety  of  the  inmates.  In  the  day  time,  however,  there 
could  be  no  offence  of  this  nature  committed,  amounting 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  burglary. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  replied,  he  was  reluctant  toUbor  un- 
c^er  an  imputation  of  providing  for  the  punishment  of  a 
crime  which  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  In  expbmation:  I  stated  that  it  was  a 
crime  which  I  had  never  neard  of. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  resumed.  He  should  not  have  alluded 
to  the  remark,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  made 
by  so  eminent  and  distinguished  a  jurist  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York;  [l^lr.  Sfxitcbb]  nevertheless,  he  must 
still  maintain  that  the  breaking  into  a  house  in  the  day 
time  was,  under  certain  circumstances^  equivalent  to  the 
crime  of  burglary  durii^g  the  aight.  He  would  instance 
a  case  which  would  demonstrate  this:  suppose  a  man  leagre 
his  bouse  during  the  day,  in  the  pursuit  or  his  usual  avoca. 
tions,  in  the  care  of  a  female  of  his  family,  and  that  some 
one  entered  his  house  with  a  felonious  intent,  or  attempt- 
ed to*commit  a  felony,  would  the  person  injured  be  con- 
tent with  a  system  of'^law  which  indicted  the  prisoner  for  a 
mere  assault  and  battery  i  It  was  for  the  protection  of  &- 
milies  from  alarm  and  outrage,  that  he  had  moved  the 
amendment  in  question.  Ypu  must  charge,  [said  Mr.  W.] 
under  the  present  law,  the  ruffian  who  breaks  into  a  bouse 
during  the  day,  with  the  most  atrocious  intentions<  he  does 
not  accomplish  his  full  purposes  with  intent  to  steal  only) 
for  which  offence  the  punishment  is  a  small  fine,  and,  per- 
haps, six  months'  imprisonment.  My  amendment  will  pre- 
vent this  very  apportionment  of  punishments,  and  con- 
tribute, accordinny,  to  the  safety  of  our  fellow-citicens. 
With  respect  to  the  remark,  that  the  proposition  is  novel, 
in  as  much  as  it  provided  for  the  punishment  of  an  offence 
never  heard  of,  he  would  only  say,  that  he  [Mr.  Wicr- 
LUTx]  had»  in  his  own  State^  Kontucky,  been  charged  witt& 
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the  prosecution  of  such  oifences,  and  had  convicted  the 
ofTenders. 

Mr.  SPENC  Ell  repeated,  that  he  had  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  siich  offences.  If  the  necetsity  of  such  a  provi- 
sion could  be  9hol^•^n,  he  should  certainly  give  his  ready  as- 
sent to  it. 

After  some  further  discussion,  in  which  Mr^STORHS, 
-of  New  York,  Mr.  WICKLIFFE,  Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.|TAYL,OU  took  i)art,  the  amendment  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  MARTIN  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  bill,  providing  that  no  person  concerned  in 
a  duel  shall  be  subject  to  an  indictment  for  having  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  on  his  own  testimony,  during  any  part  of  the 
proceeding  in  the  case  of  such  duel. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  POWERS,  the  Committee  then  took 
up  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  pre- 
pare a  code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  insert- 
ing a  clause,  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  of  the  commis- 
sioners proposed  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  should 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  8TERIGERE  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  bill  tlie 
words  *•  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate." 

This  motion  was  also  negatived  by  the  committee. 

Several  verbal  amendments  were  proposed  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  moved  to  reduce  the  sum 
to  be  appropriated  from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  doilars{  which,  after  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  POWERS,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  moved  a  further  amendment,  grant- 
ing to  the  commissioners  the  use  of  a  room  in  the  Capitol; 
wnich  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  thert  rose,  and  reported;  and. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  VINTON, 

The  House  adjourned. 

Fbidat,  Apkil  9,  1830, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Tlie  House  took  up  the  bill  for  the  pimishment  of  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  tlie  aniendmenls  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  A.  SPENCER  objected  to  the  amendment  which 
introduces  the  word  "free"  before  "persons,**  and  tluis 
confines  the  operation  of  the  bill  to  free  persons.  He  repel- 
led the  idea  that  confinement  to  hard  labor  in  the  peniten- 
tiary  would  be  no  punisliment  to  a  slave,  and  entered  into 
a  train  of  reasoning  to  show  that  the  discrimination  was 
Improper  and  inexpedient. 

As  discussion  seemed  about  to  arise  on  this  bill,  Mr. 
WHITTLESEY  proposed  that  the  House,  according  to  the 
rule,  take  up  the  private  docket,  and  the  SPEAKER  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Saturbat,  Apbil  10,  1830. 

THE  ARMY. 

Tlic  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  following  resolu- 
tion, reported  some  days  ago  from  the  Military  Committee: 

"  Besohfed^  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  directetl  to 
report  to  this  House,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
aessicm,  such  an  organization  of  tlie  army  of  the  United 
States  as  will  reduce  the  number  of  its  officers,  without  in- 
jui-y  to  the  service.*' 

A  debatearose  on  this  subject,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  the  expiration  of  the  hour  allotted  for  considering  re- 
solutions, of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch : 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  he  was  not  himself,  and  he  presumed 
the  House  vcas  not,  prepared  to  act  upon  this  important 
tuhject,  involving  the  queadon  of  a  reduction  of  thearmv. 


without  discussion  or  reflection.  He  moved  that  the  re- 
port and  resolu6on  be  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  tbo  state  of  the  Union,  and  that  tliey  be 
printed. 

Some  Remarks  were  here  made  by  Messrs.  SPEIGHT 
and  DESHA. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said,  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  he  did  not  declare  himself  in  favor  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  officers  of  the  army.  He  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject 
But  he  thought  it  altogether  proper  that  the  inquiry  should 
be  made.     This  was  the  whole  object  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  sud,  he  must  still  be  allowed  to  consider 
this  more  than  a  mere  resolution  for  inquiry.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  army. 
He  thought  tfie  first  step  should  be,  for  the  House  to  in- 
quire whetlier  sffch  a  reduction  was  proper  to  be  made; 
but  this  the  resolution  takes  for  granted.  It  was  in  vain  to 
say,  that,  by  the  passage  of  tii^  resolution,  the  House  would 
take  no  pai't  on  the  question  of  further  reducing  the  army. 
It  would  imply  an  expresnon  of  opinion  that  tliis  reduction 
was  proper,  and  it  would  go  abroad  to  the  people  of  tliis 
nation  in  that  liglit  On  the  reduction  of  the  army  from 
ten  thousand  to  six  thousand  men,  in  1821,  Mr.  T.  said  he 
was  one  of  those  who  advocated  tlie  measure.  For  this, 
he  and  his  friends,  who  voted  with'  him,  were  stigmatized 
as  radicals,  and  as  attempting  to  take  away  the  right  arm 
of  the  national  defence.  This  was  nine  years  ago,  and  he 
asked  what  they  had  done  since  ^  How  many  fortifications 
have  been  erected  since,  and  how  many  men  will  it  take  to 
arm  them  properly  to  make  them  efll'ective  in  tlie  defence 
of  the  country?  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DftATtoir]  himself  introduced  a 
bill  making  appropriationa  for  this  very  object.  Is  tltis  a 
time,  then,  for  this  House,  without  debate  and  without  in- 
vestigation,  (to  pass  a  vote  that  it  is  expedient  to  reduce 
the  army?  for  this  is  the  purport  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
T.  said  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  merely  for  infoima- 
tion  on  the  subject;  but  he  would  not  do  even  this.  He 
believed  that  inquiry  belonged  exclusively  to  that  House, 
and  be  did  not  think  the  mere  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  could  aid  them  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  POLK  said,  he  thought  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi'k  [Mr.  Tatbob^  mistook  the  object  of  the  resolution, 
as  it  was  evidently  only  intended  by  it  to  institute  an  in* 
quiry. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  that  tlie  resolution  might  again  be 
read;  which  being  done, 

Mr.  POLK  continued.  He  thought  it  a  proper  subject 
for  inquity,  though  he  was  not  now  prepared  to  expre« 
an  opinion  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  present  system 
of  nuuntaining  a  skeleton  of  an  army. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tern,  [the  Hon.  P.  P.  BAitBOva] 
remarked  that  the  question  was  on  the  commitment  of  the 
resolution,  and  not  on  iu  merits. 

Mr.  POLK  thought  the  delay  incidental  to  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  was  wholly  unnecessary. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  nid,  he  fully  conctirred  with  his 
colleague,  [Mr.  Tatlob]  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  him, 
that  this  was  a  proper  subject  for  reference  to  tiie  House, 
and  its  discussion  while  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  It  was 
well  -known  that  officers,  in  what  had  just  now  been  term' 
ed  our  **  skeleton  of- an  army,*'  supported  at  the  public 
expense,  for  future  emergency,  were  more  numerous,  in 
strict  proportion,  than  the  privates.  But  it  was  also  kno«rn 
that  most  of  the  disasters,  which  befell  out  coimtry  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  arose 
from  the  want  which  we  so  deeply  feh  of  experienced  offi- 
cers. It  was  "not  the  business  of  the  Secretary  of  Mar  to 
instruct  that  House  upon  the  policy  of  reducing  the  ofii- 
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cm  of  the  army  to  a  minimum  with  tlic  privates,  or  of 
prcserTin|»:  the  precious  «« skeleton**  of  an  army  which  wc 
yc-t  possessed — ^it  was  not  a  subject  for  him  to  decide,  < 
whether  oui*  army  of  officers  was  to  be  fostered  or  aban- 
doned; but  he  beliered  it  was  a  proper  subject  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Air.  DRAYTON  said,  if  he  took  the  same  view  of  the 
subject  tliat  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  New  York 
[Messrs.  Tatlob  and  Caxbbelkt^g]  did,  he  would  readily 
concur  with  them  in  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  refer- 
ence. But  he  could  not  so  view  it;  and  he  must  still  be- 
lieve it  a  proper  subject  for  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
>  War.  He  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstoo<l 
in  this  matter.  He  had  by  no  means  inferred  that  he  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  the  army  or  its  number  of  offi- 
cers should  be  reduced,  nor  that  they  should  be  increased; 
though  he  was  not  sure  that,  on  a  proper  investigation,  he 
should  not  express  one  of  these  opinions.  The  proposed 
inquiry  was  far  from  being  unprecedented;  and  ne  would 
ask  if  resolutions  were  not  almost  daily  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  agreed  to,  for  inquiries  to  which  the  House  was 
opposed.  The  language  of  the  resolution  was  certainly 
misconstrued.  It  called  for  such  a  plan  as  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service;  and,  if  such  a  plan  were 
aubmitted,  he  asked  if  the  House  would  not  feel  bound  to 
adopt  it.  As  the  object  of  the  resolution  was  a  mere  in- 
qnirv,  he  thought  it  should  be  sanctioned. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  as  the  object 
was  merely  tliat  of  inquiry,  he  would  propose  to  amend 
the  resolution  by  adding  "if,  in  his  opmion,  such  reduc- 
tion can  be  made"  without  injury,  8cc. 

[A  motion  being"  pending  to  commit  the  resolution  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  this  amendment  was  not  in  order.] 

Mr.  DESHA  said,  he  rose  to  reply  to  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York,  [Messrs.  Tatlok  and  Camubelekg]  who  had 
adverted  to  the  policy  of  thcs  Government  in  the  present 
or^nization  of  the  army,  as  a  resort  in  future  emergen- 
cies. E3q>erience  had  wily  proved  that  the  service  or  an 
officer  in  lime  of  peace  did  not  improve  his  capacities,  or 
qualify  him  for  the  exigencies  of  war;  on  tlie  contrary,  such 
had  ever  been  found  the  most  inefficient. 

Mr.  VANCE  expressed  Jiis  opposition  to  any  project  for 
disturbing  the  present  established  organization  of  the 
army.  The  detached  service  on  which  this  small  corps 
was  employed,  required  a  greater  proportion  of  officers 
than  if  they  were  kept  in  more  compact  order.  *     . 

The  SPEAKER  again  remindea  gentlemen  that  the 
merits  of  a  resolution  was  not  a  subject  for  debate,  on  a 
motion  to  commit  it. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  believed  its  commitment  would 
amount  to  its  rejection,  as  it  could  not  be  reached  tWs  scs- 
«on  in  the  rcgtilar  succession  of  business. 

Mr.  D  WIGHT  SMd,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  re- 
solution, with  other  gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the 
House.  [Order.]  The  reason  why  he  was  in  favor  of  its 
commitment  to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  oii  the  state 
of  the  Union,  was  %o  give  an  opportunity  for  discussing 
whether  the  Government  would  abandon  fortificatj^^ns  for 
wliich  they  had  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Tlie 
defence  of  our  sea  coast  alone,  on  which  these  fortifica- 
tions are  erected,  requh^js  in  time  of  war  forty  thousand 
"Win,  and  in  time  of  peace  twelve  thtnisand;  while,  at  this 
nwment,  wc  have  not  five  thousand  men  in  service.  He 
wouM  ask,  if  it  was  supposed  the  Secretary  of  War 
could  instruct  the  House  that  five  thousand  men  were  too 
m^ny  for  the  service  of  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  aptition  of  this  question  [he  siud]  must  tend  to  tle- 
stroy  the  confidence  in  the  Government,  which  it  was  de- 
sirable should  be  possessed  by  men,  who,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  were  as  talented,  worthy,  and  brave,  as  those 
ot  any  army  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  for  the 


commitment  of  the  resolution,  because  the  inquiry  appear* 
ed  to  him  to  be  altogether  an  improper  one.  The  reso- 
lution al:K)  seemed  more  than  a  simple  inquiry.  It  indicat- 
ed something  like  an  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  that 
M)me  alteration  miglu  be  made  in  the  present  organization 
of  the  army,  and  he  must  entertain  an  opinion  of  that  sort 
himself,  before  he  coidd  vote  for  it.  The  various  sug- 
gestions it  contained  were  all  proper  subjects  for  the  con- 
sideration of  that  House,  and  not  for  the  Secretary  of  War. 
We  do  not  call  upon  him  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  proper  for  us  to  diminish  or  increase  our  fortifications, 
or  whether  wc  will  abolish  or  continue  the  Afilitai*y  Acade- 
my, that  nursery  of  officers.  Mr.  W.  said  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Hou.se  at  the  close  of  tlie  late  war,  when  the 
calamities  we  had  suffered  for  the  want  of  a  well  orgtmized 
army  in  its  beginning,  were  fresh  in  their  memories.  Per- 
haps their  feelings  at  that  time  might  hiive  carried  them 
too  far  in  providing  for  future  emergencies;  if  so,  he  was 
wiUing  to  bear  his  due  proportion  of  the  blame.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  admitted  that  the  number  of  privates  was  not  too 
great  for  the  necessities  of  the  service.  It  was  only  the 
omcers  against  whom  the  inquiry  was  directed.  Experi- 
ence had  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
procure  men  on  the  recurrence  of  a  war,  than  it  was  to 
have  them  properly  commanded. 

The  SPEAKER  again  remarked  that  a  debate  upon  the 
merits  of  the  resolution  was  inadmissible. 

>Ir.  WILDE  said,  he  was  sorry  to  infringe  on  any  of  the 
rules  of  order  of  llie  House,  but  he  felt  the  necessity,  and 
he  wished  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  membei's,  to  re- 
flect what  would  be  their  condition,  if  they  proceeded  to 
pass  a  vote  for  another  reduction  of  the  army,  for  such, 
he  considered,  was  the  purport  of  the  resolution  proposed. 

Mr  .W.  was  about  to  proceed,  when  the  SPEAKER 
announced  the  expiration  of  tiic  hour  allotted  to  rcso- 
lutions* 


Monday,  April  12,  1830. 
KENTUCKY  DEAF  AND  DU.VIB  ASYLUM. 

Mr.  BAYLOR,  from  the  committee  appointed  or\  the 
28th  of  December  last,  to  which  was  referred,  on  the  18th 
of  February  last,  tlie  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Centre 
College,  of  Kentucky,  who  are  also  the  trustees  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  tuition  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
reported  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  •*  An  ant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  incorporated  Kentucky  Asylum  for  teaching 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb;"  and  to  extend  the  time  for  selling  the 
land  granted  by  said  act. 

Mr.  KINCAID  rose  in  explanation,  and  support  of  the 
bill.  He  observed  that  its  object  was  simple  and  reasona- 
ble; being  to  extend  the  time  which  had  been  allowetl 
to  the  Deaf  and  Dirnib  Asylum  of  Kentucky  in  the  origi- 
nal act  to  dispose  of  the  land  granted  to  it  by  Congress. 
The  act  had  been  passed  on  the  5th  of  April,  1^6:  it 
granted  to  the  institution  one  township  of  land,  to  be  lo- 
cated under  the  Tiirection  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  saitl  corporation  to  sell 
the  land  within  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act;  the 
same  to  be  located  in  one  of  the  territories,  on  land  on 
which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished. 

Difficulties  of  variotis  kinds  had  occurred  in  complying 
with  the  terms  of  the  act,  in  consequence  of  whicii  the 
sale  had  been  so  far  retarded,  that,  if  the  terms  of  the 
original  grant  should  be  insisted  upon,  the  trustees  would 
be  compelled  to  part  with  the  residue  of  the  land,  (con- 
sirrting  of  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole,)  at  a  great 
sacrifice.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  had  presented 
their  petition  to  Congress,  praying  tliat  the  time  might  be 
extend^  to  five  years  longer. 

Tlie  nature  and  causes  of  the  difficulties  which  had  re- 
tanled  the  sale  were  well  explained  in  a  letter  written  to 
him  by  R.  C.  Allen,  Esq.  the  agent  of  the  institution  in 
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Florida,  (in  which  territory  the  lands  luul  been  located,) 
and  which  he  asked  might  be  read  at  the  Clerk's  table. 

It  was  read  accordin^y;  when,« 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  said,  he  regretted  that  an  im- 
perious sense  of  public  duty  compelled  him  to  oppose  any 
measure  that  had  the  appearaiu:o  of  promoting  any  chari- 
table or  humane  object.  Ue  was  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  when  tlie  House  was  informed  of  the  history  of  tliis 
grant,  and  the  proceedings  under  it,  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  tliink  that  charity  had  already  suffered  much, 
and  that  some  of  that  feeling  now  invoked  for  tlie  passage 
of  this  biU  ought  to  be  extended  to  his  constituents.  In 
1826,  an  application  was  made  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of 
a  township  of  land  to  the  incorporated  Asylum  for  teach- 
ing tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Kentucky.  Ue  did  not,  upon 
that,  or  any  other  occasion,  interpose  any  objection  to 
prevent  the  most  munificent  bounty  of  the  Government 
for  so  benevolent  an  object.  It  was  not  his  province  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency,  or  power  of  Congress  to  make 
gi*ants  of  tlie  public  lands  for  any  object.  It  was  his  duty, 
however,  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of 
the  people  ot  Florida  against  any  injury  which  might 
happen  to  them  in  the  profusion  of  tlie  nation's  bounty. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  tlie  surveys  of  the  public  lands 
must  know  that  a  township  is  one  of  the  legal  divisions, 
six  miles  square,  containing  nine  sections  ox  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  ei^ch.  It  was  tlie  intention  of  Congi'css 
that  this  land  should  be  selected  in  one  body,  according  to 
the  surveys,  as  tliat  of  General  Lafayette's  was,  and  all  the 
other  grants  of  a  similar  nature.  This  land  was  not  so  se- 
lected. A  powerful  influence  was  eiihstcd  to  pervert  the 
law,  and  induce  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reverse 
all  the  decisions  previously  made  in  tlie  construction  of 
similar  laws,  and  to  allow  tlie  selection  in  small  bodies  all 
over  the  territory.  The  late  Secretary  of  State  was  in- 
duced to  use  his  influence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  have  the  land  located  in  small  bodies,  and  it  was 
accordingly  so  ordered.  This  decision,  made,  as  I  have 
said,  against  all  precedent,  gave  to  the  institution  land 
four  times  as  \'aluable  as  any  one  entire  township  in  the 
country  would  have  been.  Not  content  witli  this  advan- 
tage, an  attempt  was  made  to  place  these  selections  over 
the  farms  and  houses  of  all  tlie  poor  settlers  in  the  country, 
contrary  to  a  law  tliat  secured  the  possession  of  the.se  me- 
ritorious occupants,  and  in  violation  of  the  pledges  of  tlie 
representatives  here  made,  to  prevent  any  opposition  to 
the  bill.  I  had  visited  that  institution,  had  my  sympatliics 
strongly  enlisted  in  its  favor,  and  was  desirous  tliat  the  bill 
should  pass,  if  it  was  not  injurious  to  my  constituents. 
This  attempt  to  place  the  grant  over  their  houses  and  fanns, 
produced  the  embarrassments  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman 
fj-om  Kentucky.  How  far  it  will  constitute  sy  claim  for 
indulgence  from  this  House,  I  cannot  say;  but,  ju4ging 
from  my  own  feelings,  I  cannot  suppose  it  will  have 
much  effect.  1  mention  this  to  show  |iow  liighly  tliis  in- 
stitution, by  the  influence  of  the  late  Seci-etary  of  State, 
has  already  been  favored. 

I  have  two  objections,  however,  to^he  passage  of  this 
bill,  which  I  humbly  conceive,  with  all  the  benevolent 
feelings  in  favor  of  the  institution,  the  House  will  consi- 
der reasonable  and  well  founded.  This  grant  was  ac- 
cepted, upon  the  express  condition  that  it  should  be  sold 
within  five  years.  The  United  States  parted  with  the  title, 
and  the  condition  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  of 
Florida.  This  is  a  question  now,  in  wliicli  the  United 
States  have  no  concern;  and  I  doubt  their  power  to  extend 
the  condition  of  a  grant,  to  the  injury  of  a  tliird  person, 
or  party,  by  removing  restrictions  intended  for  tlieir  be- 
nefit A  bill  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  granting  six 
or  eight  townships  of  land  to  all  the  large  States,  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  ten*itories. 

If  tliat  bill  should  get  tlirough  tliis  House,  of  which 
there  is  every  prospect,  from  the  combination  in  its  favorj 


with  the  privilege  of  holding  up  the  land  five  years,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  a  prolongation  of  five  more,  upon 
the  precedent  novr  about  to  be  established,  the  teiTltories, 
instead  of  being  colonies  of  the  United  States,  will  be  held 
by  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Corporations,  who  will  sell  them  out 
as  the  funds  may  be  required  for  the  puiposes  of  tlicir  in- 
stitutions. I  humbly  hope,  sir.  Congress  is  not  prepared 
to  adopt  a  policy  so  unwise,  a  system  so  destructive  of  all 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  territories.  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  once,  to  defeat  a  biU  like  this,  bv  moving 
an  amendment,  that  the  lands  granted  should  be  sold  ait 
pubUc  auction  at  once.  This  produced  a  discussion,  which 
resulted  in  the  postponement  of  the  bill. 

If  this  course  is  persisted  in,  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  checked,  its  settlement  i*etardcd,  and  the  most 
injurious  results  produced.  The  honorable  gendeman 
from  Kentucky  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  time 
asked  for  is  requu*cd.  The  land  now  selected  can  be  sold 
for  five  dollars  per  acre,  which  will  make  this  grant  worth 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

They  can  sell  every  acre  witliin  the  time  now  limited  by 
law,  at  tliat  price;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  danger 
of  their  suflcring  from  speculators,  if  this  extension  is  al- 
lowed, it  will  enable  this  charitable  institution  to  become, 
itself,  a  speculator,  to  the  injury  of  the  people  of  Florida. 
Upon  the  ground,  tlien,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  impoltic, 
that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  in- 
jurious to  my  constituents  and  the  countiy,  I  move  an  in* 
dehnite  postponement  of  the  biU. 

Mi*,  king  AID  addressed  the  House  in  reply,  observing 
that  tliey  would  perceive  from  the  letter  of  the  agent 
that  the  land  had  been  disposed  of,  excepting  about  one- 
third,  which  still  remained  on  hand;  and  although  he  sup- 
posed, from  tlic  remarks  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Flurida,  that  it  was  worth  five  dollars  per  acre,  and  he 
hoped  even  more  than  Uiat,  yet  be  could  not  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  at  present  command  that  sum;  no  such 
offers  were  made  to  tlic  agent;  but,  on  the  conti-aiy,  tlie 
highest  bid  made  for  any  part  of  it  was  about  three  dolhrs 
per  acre,  and,  for  the  greater  portion  which  lay  out  of  the 
settlements,  no  ofler  whatever  was  made.  Should  the 
gentleman's  motion,  tlierefore,  succeed,  the  amount  now 
on  hand  would  have  to  be  got  rid  of  within  less  than  one 
year  from  this  time:  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  the  ineviu- 
ble  result.  There  were  no  buyers  to  bid  for  it  but  land 
speculators,  who,  beuig  apprised  of  the  terms  of  the  gi-ant, 
were  now  lying  by,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  great  bargain. 

Mr.  K.  said,  the  argument  that  the  House  had  not  the 
power  to  pass  tliis  bill,  was  pretty  much  an  argument  of 
course  in  the  discussions  here,  which  he  would  permit  on 
this  occasion  to  pass;  but,  in  answer  to  the  other  arguments 
advanced  by  the  gentleman,  he  felt  it  liis  duty  again  briefly 
to  explain  to  the  House  how  the  difficulties  had  arisen 
wliich  had  opei-atcd  to  prevent  the  trustees  from  dispos- 
ing of  the  land  as  they  had  hoped  and  expected  to  do, 
within  tlie  period  at  first  fixed  by  law.  , 

Tlie  grantt  ^  ^^  ^^  before  stated,  had  passed  the 
House  in  April,  1826;  but»  at  the  same  session,  an  act  was 
passed  granthig  tiie  ri^ht  of  pre-emption  to  <*  every  pc'^ 
son  who  had  actually  mhabited  and  cultivated  a  tract  of 
land  lying  in  either  of  the  disti'icts  established  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands  iii  tlie  Territory  of  Florida,  which  tract  wis 
not  rightfully  claimed  by  any  other  person,  and  who 
should  not  have  removed  from  the  territory."  The  trust- 
ees would  doubtless  have  taken  their  laml  in  one  undivid- 
ed township,  but  they  had  found  it  unpossible  (unless  they 
had  taken  what  was  wortlileas)  to  find  any  township  which 
did  not  include  the  improvements  of  some  of  those  settlers 
who  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  pre:«piptiou  to  which 
he  had  just  referred.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  the 
trustees  liad  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
instructions  and  advice;  (the  set  having  declared  tliat  the 
land  should  be  located  **  under  his  direction.")    '^^ 
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officer,  after  a  carefnl  examkiation  of  the  kv,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  permitted  the  location  of  the  land  in  tracts  of 
a  smaller  aze  than  an  entire  township,  and  they  made 
their  locations  sccordingfly.  But  still  within  some  of  the 
sections,  there  were  seUlements  which  had  indeed  been 
abandoned,  but  whose  owners^  not  having  removed  from 
the  territory,  were  entitled  to  pre-emption.  Finding  such 
to  be  the  case,  the  trustees  were  under  the  necessity  of 
appljdng  to  Confess:  and,  in  1827,  a  law  was  passed  pro> 
Tiding  "  that  the  incorporated  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 
of  Kentucky  shall  luive  the  power,  under  the  d'u^ction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  locating  so  much  of  the 
township  of  land  granted  to  the  said  mstitution,  as  has 
been  taken  by  tlie  claims  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  the 
ngiit  uf  pre-emption  in  the  Territory  of  Florida,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  located 
in  sections  upon  any  unappropriated  and  unreser^'ed-lands 
in  either  or  the  Territories  of  Florida  or  Arkansas." 
Leave  to  re-locate  bein^  thus  obtained,  they  located  once 
more;  but  the  true  position  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Florida  and  Alabama  not  being  then  accurately  known, 
K  happened,  as  he  was  informed,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  land  had  unintentionalty  been  located  within  the 
State  of  Alabama.  The  mistake  being  discovered,  a  new 
location  had  to  be  made.  In  the  mean  time,  to  add  yet 
further  to  the  impediments  and  difAculties  they  had  to 
contend  with,  their  agent  died;  by  which  several  months' 
fiirtber  delay  was  occasioned.  At  length,  however,  the 
entire  amount  of  the  land  granted  was  located  in-  such  a 
manner,  he  believed,  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  improve- 
ments of  the  settlers.  Sales  were  effected  ss  before  re- 
marked, nntil  alt  that  portion  of  the  land,  or  nearly  so, 
which  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  settlement,  was  disposed 
of;  but,  for  the  re«due  lying  witliout  the  settlement,  there 
was  at  present  no  demand. 

Mr.  K.  said  that  the  trustees  had  no  wish  to  impose  on 
the  people  of  Florida,  nor  did  they  ask  to  retard  the  settle- 
ment of  the  territory?  but,  on  the  other  Imnd,  they  were 
unwilling  to  be  forced  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  The 
qaestion  for  the  House  now  to  determine  was,  whether 
these  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  children,  to  whom  the 
Government  had  extended  the  hand  of  beneficence,  should 
be  defrauded  of  tlie  boon  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  land  intend- 
ed for  their  benefit.  The  institution  was  of  a  highly  inte- 
resting character,  and  had  a  strong  claim  on  the  humanity 
of  all  who  could  pity  the  destitute.  It  was  at  present  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  supplied  with  instructors  of  the  first 
abilities,  and  in  circumstances  to  receive  and  educate  per- 
Ittps  an  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  the  western  States*. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  interpose  its  aid,  and  shield 
the  children  of  its  own  benefactor  from  so  great  an  injury, 
by  rejecting  the  motion  for  postponement,  and  patting  the 
bill  in  a  train  for  its  final  passage,  by  ordering  it  to  its  third 
reading. 

Mr.  VINTON  having  made  a  few  remarks  in  support  of 

the  bill, 

Mr.  SPEIGHT,  of  North  CaroFtna,  moved  toby  it  upon 
the  table.  -»  J^        1 

Mr.  LETCHER  beeged  the  gentleman  to  withdraw  that 
)wtion,  as  it  was  highly  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution  that  no  further  delay  should  occur.  He  hoped 
«t  was  not  the  wish  of  any  gentleman  to  do  it  an  irrcpara^ 
We  Injury.  The  bill  must  pass  now  or  never.  It  would 
occupy  the  fime  of  the  House  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  LETCHER  then  said  that  he  reg^tted  to  see  his 
friend  from  Florida  making  such  strenuous  opposition  to 
this  small  bill;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  source  of 
that  gentleman's  hostility  was  to  be  attribtited  to  feeling 
»nd  to  over-anxiety,  lest  some  injury  might  happen  to  his 
<«rntory,  ratlicr  than  to  any  solid  reasons.  The  difficulties 
which  haul  occurred  heretofore  in  the  location  and  sale  of 
^«  land  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Kentucky  institution, 


and  to  which  reference  had  been  made  by  the  gentleman, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  bill.  The  land  had 
been  granted  them  under  condition  that  it  should  be  sold 
within  five  years.  For  reasons  which  had  been  very  fully 
explained,  the  trustees  would  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
this  condition.  The  gentleman  had  contended  that  a 
further  delay  would  be  mjurious  to  the  territory;  and  had 
affirmed,  that,  at  the  end  of  another  five  years,  the  land, 
instead  of  being  worth  five  dollars,  as  at  present,  would 
probably  be  worth  twenty.  Now,  if  Congress,  in  its  be- 
nevolence, had  seen  fit  to  grant  a  tract  of  land  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  the  human  race,  would  any  gentleman  on 
that  floor  say  that  the  guardians  of  these  deaf  and  dumb 
children  should  be  compelled  to  sell  tlieir  land  for  five 
dollars,  when  they  might  get  twenty.'  Surely  not  The 
f^ct,  if  it  was  as  the  genueman  supposed,  was  the  very 
best  reason,  not  against,  but  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  would 
not  take  long,  however,  to  prove  that,  if  compelled  to  sell 
now,  they  could  not  get  five  dollars  an  acre,  or  any  thing 
like  it.  What  individusd,  sir,  ever  receives  an  adequate 
price  for  his  property,  if  compelled  to  sell  within  a  limited 
period.^  Is  he  not  forced  to  sacrifice  it  himself,  or  allow 
the  officer  of  the  law  to  do  it?  My  observation  through 
life  points  out  at  this  moment  no  exception.  The  specu- 
lator, always  heartless  and  vigplant,  is  waiting  with  impa- 
tience for  one  thus  embarrassed  and  pressed.  He  listens 
to  no  argument  addressed  to  his  sympathy  or  his  justice — 
no  appeal  that  necessnty  compels  tlie  sale,  and  therefore  he 
ought  to  give  a  fair  consideration.  No,  nr,  that  is  the  very 
kind  of  case  he  has  been  anxiously  looking  for;  and,  prompt- 
ed by  his  cupidity,  he  will  ruin  the  seller  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  gain.  And  would  not  this  be  the  fact  in  reference 
to  the  lands  given  to  the  Kentucky  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum, if  forced  into  the  market?  Would  they  not  be  sacri* 
ficed  ?  Could  any  gentleman  seriously  suppose,  that,  if  it 
was  known  to  all  the  buyers  that  the  land  must  be  sold  or 
forfeited  within  a  given  time,  they  would  offer  five  dollars 
an  acre  for  it?  One  wotild  underbid,  and  another  would 
underbid,  and  finally  the  object  of  the  benevolence  of  the 
Government  would  be  completely  defeated.  The  institu- 
tion is  going  on  prosperously;  it  sustained  a  high  charac- 
ter, and  promised  very  extensive  utility.  *  All  it  asked  was 
for  a  little  time.  Its  pfoperty  was  rising,  and  would  soon 
command  a  respectable  price.  If  the  sale  were  compelled 
at  present,  the  land  must  necessarily  fall  into  the  hands  of 
speculators;  and  how  would  the  Territory  of  Florida  be 
benefited  by  the  change?  The  speculators  would  not  be 
compelled  to  settle  the  land,  and  would  be  sive  to  keep 
it  up  fbr  higher  prices.  Florida  would  not  be  settled  any 
sooner  in  me  one  case  than  in  the  other.  If,  however, 
ppentlemen  were  desirous  of  defeating  their  own  benevo- 
lence, all  they  had  to  do  was  to  vote  fbr  the  motion  of 
postponement,  and  tiien  the  greedy  speculator  would 
carry  away  the  patrimony  of  these  poor  deaf  and  dumb 
children.  Why  shmdd  the  House  refuse  to  extend  the 
time  for  sale?  If  ten  years,  instead  of  five,  had  been  asked 
in  the  first  instance,  the  one  period  would  have  been  as 
readily  granted  as  the  other.  The  trustees  had  proved 
their  willingness  to  sell,  for  they  had  actually  sold  two- 
thirds  of  the  land.  Why  not  allow  them  the  requisite 
time  to  dispose  of  the  residue? 

Mr.  L.  said,  he  had  no  petw>nal  motive  in  supporting  the 
bill;  the  institution  was  not  within  his  district;  but  he  was 
acquainted  witii  its  condition,  knew  it  to  be  well  conduct- 
ed, and  to  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  It  was  filled  with  in- 
teresting youth,  whose  unfortunate  privation  bespoke  for 
them  the  compassion  of  every  benevolent  heart.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida,  however,  was  unwilling  to  past 
this  bill,  because  there  were  other  bills  on  the  table  con- 
taining grants  of  a  similar  character.  But  if  that  were  the 
case,  when  those  bills  should  come  up,  the  gentleman 
could  oppose  them  if  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  but  ought 
not  to  urge  ius  ex|>cotation  of  otlier  biUa  as  in  argument 
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against  this  one.  A  more  reasonable  and  unexceptionable 
l»equest  than  that  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  could 
not  be  made,  and  he  felt  perfectly  confident  it  would  be 
unhesitatingly  granted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  VINTON  said  that  he  hoped  the  bill  would  pass, 
lie  could  not  tliink  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  that 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  institution  to  which  the 
land  in  question  belontcs  would  attempt  to  hold  up  its  land 
from  sale,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of  an  enhanced  price  by  that 
means.  It  must  be  recollected,  this  was  a  charitable  insti- 
tution, and,  like  all  such  institutions  in  tliis  country,  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  want  of  money.  The  land  was  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  situated  in  advance  of  the  settlements;  it  is, 
tlierefore,  quite  apparent  that  the  institution  can  never 
clear  up  and  cultivate  this  laiid,  so  as  to  make  it  produc- 
tive of  revenue.  As  long  as  the  land  rensuned  unsold,  it 
must  be  dead  and  unproductive  property.  It  will,  tliere- 
fore,  always  be  the  interest  of  tJie  mstitution  to  sell  this 
land,  when  and  as  fast  as  it  can  be  disposed  of  at  its  fair 
value,  and  for  less  than  that  it  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  part  with  its  property.  It  can  never  be  tlie  interest  of 
the  institution  to  hold  up  the  land,  and  pay  the  taxes  tliat 
would  be  assessed  upon  it:  as  I  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Kikcaid]  thp  grant  will  be  forfeited, 
unless  the  residue  on  hand  is  disposed  of  within  a  twelve- 
month from  now;  and  that  about  eight  thousand  acres 
remain  unsold.  Now,  sir,  every  daj',  and  every  hour* 
diminishes  the  value  of  this  land  to  its  present  owners. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land,  botli  public  and  pin- 
vate,  beyond  any  present  demand  for  settlement,  in  mar- 
ket, in  Florida  and  every  part  of  the  western  and  south- 
western sections  of  tlie  United  States.  Many  gentlemen 
on  this  floor,  from  those  sections,  who  are  proprietors  of 
uncultivated  lands,  very  well  know  that  an  individual  who 
was  obliged  to  dispose  of  eight  thousand  acres  of  wild  land 
in  the  short  period  of  a  year,  would  necessarily  be  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  nearly  the  full  value  of  his  property. 
This  institution  can  do  no  more  than  an  individual,  to  effect 
sales  on  fair  terms.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that,  unless 
we  grant  the  time  proposed  by  the  bill,  which  he  thought 
quite  little  enough,  the  property  of  this  charitable  and 
humar.e  institution  would  fall  a  prey  to  speculators,  who 
would  buy  on  their  own  terms,  perhaps  for  one  or  two 
dollars  per  acre,  land  which,  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  there  is  reason  to  think  may  be 
worth  ten  or  twenty  times  that  amount. 

Mr.  WlllTE  briefly  replied  to  Mr.  Lktcbxr  and  Mr. 

VlWTOy. 

Mr.  1SACK3  was  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  thougiit  the 
time  asked  was  longer  than  necessary;  and  moved  to  re- 
duce tl»e  proposed  extension  to  three,  instead  of  five  years. 

Mr.  DANIEL  opposed  the  amendment,  and  supported 
the  bill. 

The  question  was  put  successively  on  the  amendment 
and  llie  indefinite  postponement,  and  botli  motions  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities. 

Mr.  WHITE  then  moved  an  amendment,  to  provide 
tliat  the  lands  should  be  liable  to  taxation  as  private  lands; 
which  motion  was  also  negatived;  and 

The  bill  was  ord;^red  to  a  tiiird  reading,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Tlie  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Haystes  in  the  chair,  on  the 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 

Mr.  MERGER  rose,  and  spoke  two  hours  in  continua- 
tion and  conclusion  of  the  speech  which  he  commenced 
in  support  of  the  bill  when  it  was  last  undsr  consideration. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  said,  it  must  have  occurred  to  every 
individual  who  had  observed  tlie  course  of  pi*oceedings  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  our 
constitution,  that  a  most  important  and  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary change  had  taken  place  in  the  diaracUr  of  its  legis- 


lation  within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  our  history.  Instead 
of  now  being  confined  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  our 
exterior  relations—- instead  of  now  being  confined  to  the 
transaction  of  our  public  business,  and  to  the  liquidation 
of  private  claims  against  the  Government — instead  of  be- 
ing limited  exclusively  to  measures  denened  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  or  for  tiie  advancement  of  the  general  wd* 
fare — ^instead  of  liavin?  the  legislative  aetion  of  Congresi 
confined  to  objects  of  this  chai*acter — instead  of  giving 
heed  to  those  things  which  shall,  in  effect,  advance  the 
great  interests  of  the  republic— of  this  whole  republic— 
instead  of  providing  ways  and  means  to  extinginsh  our 
national  debt,  and  to  secure  a  revenue,  for  the  fiirther 
piu-pose  of  defraying  tlie  necesaaty  expenditures  of  the 
Government — it  would  seem  that,  within  the  period  named, 
the  legislation  of  Congress  baa,  to  an  alarming  extent, 
been  directed  to  local  and  limited  objects.  It  would  seem 
that  the  course  of  our  modem  legislation  has  been  for  tbc 
protection  of  tbc  few,  to  the  injury  of  the  many;  and  from 
the  numerous  and  muld&rioua  applications  wluch  have 
Hooded  in  upon  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre« 
sent  session,  to  appropriate  portions  of  the  common  fund 
to  objects  of  local  and  internal  improvement,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  order  of.  the  day,  that  we  should  sit  here, 
as  session  justices — ^receive  petitions  for  new  highways 
— hear  tlie  reasons  for  and  agtainst>-~pa8s  judgment  tliere* 
on;  and  shogid  the  contemplated  improvement  begin  in 
one,  and  end  in  anotlicr  State,  we  are  at  once  to  give  it 
the  name  of  national — send  forth  our  bi^ide  of  engineersi 
to  mark  and  survey,  and  return  to  us  a  profile  of  tlie 
improvement. 

Such  proceeding^  are  not  unlrequent  in  my  own  region 
of  country:  they,  in  truth,  constitute  almost  exclusively 
the  jurisdiction  of  *'  the  session  courts  in  New  England.'' 
But,  in  my  judgment,  they  illy  comport  with  the  dignity, 
or  accord  with  the  legitimate  action  of  Congress.  The 
little  excitement  which  was  manifested  the  other  morning 
while  this^bill  was  under  discussion,  when  it  waspro)»osed 
by  one  gentleman  to  change  the  route  so  as  to  pass  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain;  by  another,  to  confine  the  course 
to  the  metropolitan  route;  and,  when  it  was  suggested  by 
a  third  that  he  could  not,  as  much  as  he  loved  his  constitu- 
ents, through  whose  territory  the  road  was  intended  to 
pass,  '*go  for  the  whole  hog,"  that  he  must  stop  at 
Memphis — it  could  not  fs^il  to  bring  to  mind  the  events 
which  ordinarily  happen  whenever  applications  are  mode 
for  the  laying  out  of  new  roads,  especially,  when  such  con- 
templated improvements  would,  \\\  effect,  divert  tlie  pub- 
lic travel  froiA  the  doors  of  our  early  settlers:  on  this  sub- 
ject, more  than  on  any  other,  the  people  arc  peculiarly 
sensitive;  and  the  scramble  over  the  vvaysatisfiedmy  mind, 
most  concliuavcly,  of  tliis  fact,  Uiat  each  of  tlie  parties  liti- 
gant conscientiously  believed  that  tiiis  great  national  road, 
to  g>ive  it  a  more  perfect  national  character,  should  pass 
directly  through  his  own  national  district.  The  gentle- 
men were  not  prepared  to  go  quite  as  far  as  a  very  hone^ 
but  zealous  yankee  did  on  a  Qeiiain  occasion,  when  an  ai>- 
plication  had  been  presented  to  the  proper  autiiority  for 
a  new  road,  and  which,  if  establislied,  would  divert  the  tra- 
vel from  his  own  door:  he  declared  its  impolicy  in  tiie  most 
cmpliatic  manuer,  by  alleging  that,  starting  from  the  given 
point,  and  travelling  eitiier  north  or  souUi,  east  or  west, 
you  must  pass  his  own  hahitation.  No,  the  gentlemen  \vho 
were  engaged  in  asserting  the  claims  of  tlieir  favoriie 
routes,  were  not  quite  so  extravagant  as  ny  own  couniry- 
man.  But,  from  what  was  then  heard,  from  what  was 
then  seen,  from  what  is  invariably  lieard  and  seen  on  simi- 
lar occasuns,  we  are  forced  to  say,  "  O,  judgment,  thou 
art  fled."  The  various  plans  of  the  parties  concerned 
could  not  fail  to  impress  our  minds,  that,  starting  fi^m 
Bufi'alo,  going  ea^t,  southeast,  southwest,  or  soutli,  or* 
according  lo  the  mighty  project  of  my  friend  [Mr.  Kicb- 
Aftosoj]  from  ^lassacluiseti^  going  cioi*tlieastto  the  waters 
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of  Champhin,  still  we  should  be  conducted  on  the  great 
national  road  iVom  the  northern  and  the  western  lakes  to 
Iho  (iulf  of  Mexico,  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  Yes, 
it  does  seem,  from  what  has  transpired,  that  we  are  here- 
after to  be  constituted  as  the  jgreat  road  court  of  the  coun- 
try*; and  whenever  a  new  highway  shall  be  wanted  in  any 
one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  which  may,  by  chance, 
iccommodate  an  itinerant  citizen  from  another  State,  it  is  at 
once  to  receive  the  baptismal  name  of  national,  and  thus 
be  presented  to  out  consideration;  and  with  sucli  an  im- 
pnqiigr  character,  (judging  from  what  has  taken  place,)  it 
will  not  fail  to  receive  tlie  deliberate  and  successful  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  T  should  not  have  submitted  any  re- 
mirla  tothe>committee  on  this  subject,  did  I  not  feel  con- 
strained by  a  sense  of  dut>',  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my 
cwstituents,  to  state,  most  distinctly,  the  reasons  which 
have  indticed  rae,  and  I  prestime  my  colleagues,  to  vote 
tpiinst  the  bill  which  has  already  passed,  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Cumberland  road;  and  which  wm  induce 
nc  to  vote  against  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  state  my  objections  to  this  bill,  I  must 
iskthe  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  I  advert  to  some  of  tlie  reasons  which  were  ui-ged 
by  my  worthy  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  UicnAnD- 
Ms]  in  favor  of  the  measure.  If  I  riglitly  understood  that 
fentUman,  this  project  had  his  support;  that  his  feelinp 
were  warmly  enlisted  in  its  favor,  not  on  account  of  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  might  and 
Wtjtild  lead  to  other  improvements  nearer  and  of  more  in- 
terest to  him  aud  his  constituents,  and  which  could  not  fail 
tosectire  New  Eng-land  influence  in  favor  of  this  s)'stcm 
of  internal  improvements.  And  the  gentleman,  with  great 
»gacity,  and  with  his  usual  force,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
finSf  up  a  New  Kn^land  excitement  favorable  to  this  pro- 
ject, and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  votes  of  herclele- 
R»tion  in  favor  of  this  measure,  proposes  to  contiect  with 
tlie  project  now  under  consideration,  a  plan  for  extemling 
tHe  road  from  Buflalo  to  the  waters  of  Champlain,  and 
from  thenec  to  tlie  great  market  town  in  New  England. 
And  the  gentleman  nas  gravely  told  ns  that  a  road  of  such 
extensive  dimensions,  passing  from  New  Orieans,  b}'  the 
way  of  Buffalo  and  Champlain,  to  the  city  of  Boston, 
through  not  less  than  twelve  States  of  tliis  Union,  would 
be  so  national  in  its  character,  so  grand  in  its  object,  of 
well  vast  importance  in  a  commercial  and  in  a  military 
point  of  view  to  the  countrj-,  that  it  would  be  so  conducive 
to  the  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  re- 
pablic,  that  he  should  feel  constrained  with  all  his  heart, 
^ftngth,  and  mind,  to  give  to  such  a  mighty  measure  Ills 
nwst  unqualified  support. 

If  the  gentleman  had  been  a  little  more  comprehensive 
in  his  extended  plan,  he  might  possibly  have  hushed,  in 
every  part  of  New  England,  the  silent  murmur  of  discon- 
tent. If,  after  winding  through  Vermont,  he  had  passed 
*iown  ilic  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  by  Hartford,  to  Say- 
orook,  and  from  thence  had  continued  a  metropolitan  route 
by  Newport  and  Providence  to  Boston;  if  the  gcntlerhan 
M  enbrged  his  plan  by  establishing  one  other  branch, 
pAsVin  J  from  the  lake  to  the  Connecticut,  thenou  through 
>^e  White  Hills  to  Portland,  and  from  thence  on  a  metro- 
pol.un  route  througli  Portsmouth  to  Boston,  he  would 
have  added  three  more  States  of  the  Union  to  his  number, 
and  tile  plafk  would  have  been  so  national  in  its  character 
vYXm  its  object,  would  so  much  increase  the  facilities  for 
commercial  intercoiu*se,  would  so  essentially  aid  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  country,  would  so  directly  contri- 
hut?  to  expediting  the  conveyance  of  the  public  mail,  that, 
if  the  gentleman  is  not  mistaken  in  his  doctrine,  every 
ranVec  voice  in  New  England  would  be  loud  and  clamor- 
«>•"  in  favor  of  this  mighty  scheme.  But,  if  the  grntle- 
mon  has  erected  his  superstinicture  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
rtw.ll  ultimately  M.  If  rea£0!i  and  if  fact  stand  oppos- 
ed to  the  improvement  contemplated  by  the  gentleman 
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from  Massachusetts,  he  can  never  expect  the  co-operation 
of  the  intelligent  yeomanry  of  New  England.  They  will 
not  be  deceived.  They  can  never  yield  their  assent  to  a 
measure  of  so  great  and  so  gross  injustice  as  the  one  now 
under  consideration.  They  never  vill  voluntarily  agree 
to  such  an  inequitable  distribution  of  the  common  fund, 
as  is  provided  by  the  present  bill,  or  even  as  would  be 
provided  by  the  bill  with  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Let  us  examine  with  some  minuteness  tJie  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  see  whether  New  Eng- 
land shoidd  give  her  aid  for  the  road  from  Buffalo  to 
New  Orleans,  with  the  belief  tliat  this  conteniplatcd  addi- 
tion would  be  of  the  least  practical  advantage  to  a  single 
State  within  her  borders.  Whether,  in  truth,  if  the  whole 
plan  of  the  gentleman  coidd  be  perfected,  it  would  not 
hereafter  operate  to  our  detriment,  ftt  some  future  period 
of  our  history,  when  our  surplus  revenue  shall  be  divided 
among  the  several  States  upon  principles  of  justice  and 
equity— will  it  not  then  be  said,  that  the  national  road  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  swallow  ed  up  the 
portion  of  New  England?     Believing,  as  I  do,  that  for  no 
national  purpasc  whatever  can  a  new  and  independent 
way  be  wanted  from  Buffalo  to  Boston— believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  construction  of  such  a  road  would  not  add  to  the 
existing  facilities  of  communication  in  any  point  of  view — 
I  cannot  consent  to  tax  my  constituents  with  such  an  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  the  public  treasure,  even  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  New  England.    It  would  be  a  mea- 
sure of  great  inexpedienc}*,  and  to  New  England  herself 
the  height  of  impolicy,     llcr  doctrine  now  is,  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be — waste   not  the   common  fund, 
but  mete  out  to  her  and  to  every  section  of  the  Union  the 
measure  of  equal  justice.      She  asks  no  more  at  your 
hands;  with  less  she  ought  not  to  be,  and  never  will  be, 
willingly  safisfied.     I  couk}  not  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  any  individual,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  mar- 
ket of  New  England,  could  have  conceived  tlic  idea  of 
constructing  a  new  national  road  at  the  cost  and  charge 
of  the  United  States,  fi-om  Boston  to  Like  Champlain, 
and  from  Champlain  to  Buffalo.     It  looks  to  me  like  one 
of  the  most  extravagant  fantasies  that  ever  entered  the 
head  of  the  most  extravagant  cntlmslast.  The'prescnt  exi- 
gcncv  of  the  country  for  any  national  purposes  does  not 
call  for  such  a  road.     If  such  a  road  was  at  this  moment 
well  constructed  and  made,  it  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  tend  to  increase  the  commercial  intercourse,  or  to 
augment  the  facilitiesof  communication  between  those  two 
points.  There  Is  but  little  difference  between  the  latitude* 
of  Buffalo  and  Boston.      And  establish  railroads,  or  any 
other  facilities  of  communication,  from  Lake  Eric  to  Bos- 
ton; give  tlicm,  if  you  please,  thc^  imposing  name  of  na- 
tional ways,  and  you  could  not  then  induce  the  farmer, 
destined  to  market  with  tiie  produce  of  his  farm,  to  cross 
the  Hudson.     No;  when  Ue  arrives  there,  he  well  knows 
that,  in  twelve  hours,  he  can  be  conveyed  to  the  largest 
and  to  the  best  market  in  our  country,  by  the  safest,  most 
direct,  and  most  expeditious  way  and  mode.     And  as  soon 
would  you  find  fire  in  ice,  as  find  the  farmer  of  Buffalo 
travelling  on  the  gentleman's  national  road,  with  his  pigs 
and  his  poultry,  to  the  market  of  New  England.     Men 
never  will  voluntarily  act  against  their  own  interest.    The 
Eric  and  the  Champlain  canals,  and  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son, have  brought  the  loarkct  of  New  York  near  to  the 
farmers  of  the  northern  and  the  western  lakesf  and  it 
wotild  not  happen,  that  sucli  an  intelligent  and  sagacious 
body  of  people  as  compose  tJie  farming  interests  in  those 
regions  of  country,  would  ever  transport  their  produce 
from  the  Hudson,   two  hundred  miles,  either  over  rail- 
roads or  national  roads,  to  the  market  of  New  England. 
But  this  is  not  all.     The  gentleman  must,  according  to  hi.s 
scheme,  Icai'c  the  western  canals — the  great  hlgliway  of 
the  western  country— and  wind  his  \^ay  through  tlie  intc- 
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rior  of  New  York;  and,  if  he  designs  to  find  the  waters 
of  Champlain  at  Plattsburg,  he  would  carry  us  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  into  the  northeast  county,  and  almost  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  that  State.  In  such  an  excursive 
rang-e,  he  would  assuredly  lose  his  point  of  compass;  he 
would  find  hin\8elf  two  degrees,  at  least,  north  of  his  line. 
But  tlie  gentleman,  probably,  goes  on  this  principle,  that 
tlie  more  circuitous  the  route,  the  more  national  tlic  object. 
From  Plattsburg  the  gentleman  would  undoubtedly  ti-ans- 
gort  us  across  the  lake,  on  floating  bridges,  to  Burlington"; 
from  thence,  on  his  national  road,  by  Onion  river,  to  Mont^ 
pelier;  from  thence,  by  White  river,  to  Hartford,  in  Ver- 
mont; and  from  thence,  b^  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
Boston. 

This  looks  well  on  paper,  it  sounds  well  in  story;  it  may 
have  entered  tlie  imaginations  of  some  of  the  most  xcaroiis 
friends  pf  internal  improvement  witliin  the  limits  of  New 
England.  It  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  among  the  nu- 
merous plans  in  contemplation,  upon  which  the  surplus 
revenue,  the  property  or  all,  the  common  fund  of  the  na- 
tion, is  hcreatler  to  be  expended.  But,  mark  my  word: 
the  warmest  supporters  of  these  measures  will  never  live 
to  see  a  road  constructed  and  supported  by  this  Govern- 
ment from  Buffalo  to  Boston.  Some  New  England  gen- 
tlemen may  honestly  believe  that  it  may  take  place;  some 
gentlemen  may  sincerely  wish  it.  But,  for  one,  I  am  in- 
credulous. The  influence  of  New  EngUmd  never  has,  and 
never  can  be  successfully  exerted  in  obtaining  appropria- 
tions from  the  common  fimd  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing local  objects  of  internal  improvement  witliin  her 
own  limits.  If  considerations  of  interest  should  control 
my  vote  on  this  question,  as  one  of  the  delegation  from 
New  England,  as  one  disposed  to  look  to  her  interest,  I 
should  feel  constrained  to  oppose,  in  every  sliape,  tl\e  ai>pro- 
priation  of  the  public  money  for  local  purposes.  But  other 
considerations  m  connexion,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
soon  to  sug^st,  have  produced  on  my  mind  tlie  conviction 
that  I  have  no  right  to  put  my  hand  into  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  draw  from  thence,  for  particular  and  local  ob- 
jects, any  portion  of  the  public  fund,  the  property  of  all, 
without  the  consent  of  all. 

I  have  said  that  the  expectations,  the  hopes  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  would  never  be  realized.  And 
why  ?  For  this  plain,  this  forcible  reason :  there  does  not 
exist  any  necessity  for  this  great  ami  contemplated  im- 
provement. The  condition  ofthe  highways  from  the  lakes 
to  the  ocean  forbids  tlie  idea  that  millions  of  the  public 
treasure  will  be  expended  in  eff'ecting  improvements  not 
absolutely  requireil  by  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  No, 
if  wc  can,  ana  if  we  will,  go  on  in  appropriating  money,  or 
parts  of  the  public  domain,  for  local  and  particular  ob- 
jects, the  West  and  the  Southwest  will  be  ready,  with 
open  aj-ms  and  with  irresistible  claims,  for  years  yet  to 
come,  to  receive  all  that  can  be  spared  from  your  public 
treasury.  It  will  be  said,  and  be  said  with  effect,  when  the 
prop06cd  amendment  of  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
shaU  be  under  consideration,  th.at  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts  have  alreadv  anticipated  the  Go- 
vernment, that  tiicir  roads  are  alreadv  well  made. 

You  do  not,  as  might  be  imagined  irom  the  character  of 
the  proposition,  and  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Massachusetts,  after  crossing  the  waters  of  the  north- 
ern lake,  pass  into  a  ti*acklcss  wilderness.  No;  but  you 
find  a  highly  cultivated  country;  a  rich,  a  prosperous,  and 
an  enterprising  people;  men  who  know  the  value  of  your 
institutions;  men  who  have  fought  for  your  liberties;  men 
who  are  patriots,  not  in  word  but  in  deed;  men  who  have, 
by  their  own  pecuniary  and  physical  means,  constructed 
as  fine  **  national**  roads  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean,  as 
honest  hcai-ts  could  desire,  as  faithful  hands  have  ever 
wrought.  And,  unless  I  greatly  misjudge,  the  good  people 
of  my  own  State  would  not  wish  to  have  the  common  fund 
appropriated  inthQ  furtherance  of  such  *  project. 


AsaFadk9Bie:^Ba= 


If  a  portion  is  to  be  deftlt  out  to  my  own  State,  Nev 
Hampshire  should  direct  and  control  its  expenditure.  It 
is  not  in  her  heart  to  desire  any  unnecessaty,  any  usricss 
expenditure  ofthe  common  property,  even  if  that  expen- 
diture should  be  made  within  her  own  territory.  No  such 
sentiment,  no  such  feeling  exists  among  the  people  of  thit 
granite  State.  The  general  welfare  is  her  text  and  her 
commentary.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  tlie  countr}'  csnnot 
boast  of  better  roads,  roads  wrought  with  her  own  hands, 
than  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  very  route  and  over  the 
very  ground  hereinbefore  described;  and  which  route 
must  have  entered  the  imagination  of  the  gentleman,  when 
he  conceived  his  grand  national  project. 

If  I  am  mistaken  in  tlie  contemplated  plan  of  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts — ^if  it  is  his  pun>ose  to  strike  the  waters 
of  Champlain  at  Whitehall,  and  wind  his  way  tlirough 
Vermont  to  the  banks  of  Connecticut,  near  my  own  native 
village,  and  &om  thence  to  the  market  of  New  England, 
I  would  merely  suggest  that  all  that  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  the  inexpe<liency  and  impolicy  of  the  measure,  on  the 
northern  route,  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  course 
last  alluded  to.  It  is  well  known  ^lat,  from  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  through  this  section  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  every  facility  is  already  furnished,  at  the 
exclusive  charge  of  those  States,  for  the  transportaticn  of 
the  farmer's  produce,  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort 
of  the  traveller,  as  far  as  tlie  construction  and  completiop 
of  gt>od  roads  can  furnish  such  facilities.  The  present  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  do  not  call  for  this  improvcmeat 
uirough  those  sections  of  New  England.  And  her  influ* 
ence  should  not  be  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  bill  before  as 
from  the  idea  that  tlie  contemplated  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  be  adopted.  The  true 
policy  of  those  in  New  fin^land  who  are  the  devoted 
friends  of  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  most  clearly 
is,  a  just  and  eaual  distribution  or  the  common  fund,  upon 
the  principle  of  representation,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  ofthe  States.  Tl^s  would  give  to  her  equal  ri^)t«. 
Without  this.  New  England  never  can,  and  never  »ill> 
have  meted  out  to  her  a  full  measure  of  justice.  Tlie  exist- 
ing state  of  her  roads,  and  the  existing  fitcilities  for  internal 
communication,  forbid  the  idea;  and  her  delegation,  look- 
ing solely  to  her  interests,  would  do  well,  in  my  judgment, 
to  oppose  every  appropriation  for  improvements  in  any 
one  State,  without  an  c  quitablc  appropriation,  upon  the 
principle  just  stated,  to  the  other  members  of  the  Union. 

In  New  Hampshire,  not  a  dollar  of  the  common  fund  has 
ever  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  her  publx 
roads.  iTic  people  of  that  State  have,  by  tlieir  own  vo- 
luntary contributions,  established  and  made  every  road 
within  her  limits.  I  have  said  that  tliesc  roads  arc  wrought 
by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  tlie  people.  The  rcmirk 
needs  explanation. 

The  members  of  tlie  town  corporations  in  New  Ilarop* 
shire — the  purest  democracies  in  the  known  world — asscn!' 
blc  at  stated  periods,  with  equal  rights  and  equal  privi* 
leges.  The  man  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  whether  he  be  or  not  the  owner  of  property,  haa 
the  same  political  power  as  the  ricliest  of  his  neighbors. 
And,  at  tliese  primary  meetings,  composed  of  the  people, 
who  ire  most  emphatically  the  true  sovereigns  of  this  part 
of  our  country,  money  is  voluntai-ily  voted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  repairing  public  highways,  and  for  tlic 
further  and  worthy  object  of  instructing  and  educating  the 
risi ng  generation.  For  these  and  for  all  other  purposes  ne- 
cessary for  the  well  being  of  society,  the  people  freely  vote 
to  tax  themselves.-  In  this  way,  not  less  than  two  hundrtd 
thousand  dollars  is  annually  raised  in  New  Hampshire,  for 
the  making  and  repairing  of  their  public  roads.  In  tha 
way,  but  Tittle  less  than  a  like  amount  is  annually  raised 
for  the  support  of  her  free  schools.  And  the  money  i* 
not  only  raised,  but  it  is  most  faithfully  applied  and  ex- 
pended} and, "yew  following  year,"  the  people  reap  their 
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reward,  in  the  improved  condition  of  their  public  ways, 
and  in  the  improved  state  of  tliose  who  Bhall  come  after 


them.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  cultivators  are  generally 
tlie  owners  of  the  soil .  Her  practical  husbandmen  are  the 
yeomanrj'  of  her  State.  Her  citizens  are  not  less  distin- 
guished for  their  habits  of  industry  than  for  the  purity  of 
fiieir  patriotism. 

In  the  manner  I  have  stated,  by  the  application  of  our 
own  means,  have  all  the  improvements  in  the  roads  and 
canals  in  New  Hampshire  been  made;  and  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  I  would  be  silent,  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
fects,  and  see  drawn,  indirectly,  from  the  pockets  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  annually,  the  enormous  tax  of  two  hun- 
dred thoosand  dolhirs,  (which  I  will  attempt  soon  to  ex- 
plain,) for  the  purpose  of  constnicting  new  roads  in  Penn- 
s\kania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  three  of  the  oldest  sisters 
in  the  confederacy. 

No,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  most  solemnly  to  protest 
i^uinst  a  measure  of  so  gross  injustice.  True  it  is,  that 
Virginia  has  been  first  and  foremost  in  opposing  thb  en- 
croachment on  constitutional  Tight.  True  it  is,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  her  delegation  will  stand  forth  now  in  opposition 
to  the  measure  before  us.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
bill  contemplates  the  construction  of  this  national  road 
through  a  portion  of  lier  territory.  Whether  with  or  with- 
out her  consent,  I  know  not.  But  my  argument  is,  if  this 
road  is  wanted  for  any  public  purpose— if  it  is  necessary — 
let  Virginia  follow  the  example  of  New  Hampshire.  Let 
this  road,  within  her  limits,  be  made  by  her  own  pecunia- 
ij'  and  physical  means.  And  whenever  such  a  necessity 
ihall  exist — whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country  shall 
require  a  new  and  continuous  national  road  from  the  scat 
of  Government  to  New  Orleans — there  can  be  r.o  doubt, 
from  the  course  which  Virginia  has  heretofore  taken,  that 
she  will  construct  this  road,  within  her  own  limits,  unaided 
bv  the  General  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  pHr.  AncBKa]  who  ad- 
drescd  the  committee  a  few  days  since,  remarked,  that  if 
»nv  appropriations  were  to  be  made  for  purposes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  they  should  be  given  to  the  West.  1 
do  not  &tand  here  to  make  any  sectional  distinctions;  I  do 
not  intend  to  controvert  th.at  point  with  the  gentleman 
from  V'irginia;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  that  on  this 
question  we  shall  act  in  unison;  but  I  would  wish  to  put 
the  gentleman  right.  As  far  as  it  respects  the  State  which 
I,  in  part,  represent,  the  remark  is  unjust.  I  have  here- 
iobefore  stated,  what  is  strictly  true,  tliat  not  a  dollar  of 
the  public  money  has  ever  been  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  her  roads.  No  such  remark  can  with  truth  be  ap- 
plied to  the  western  States.  True,  in  New  Hampshire, 
s  light-house  has  been  built  n^ar  Uie  outlet  of  the  harbor 
at  Portsmouth;  a  measure  which  was  of  all  importance  to 
the  safety  of  our  public  as  well  as  of  our  private  ships. 
Tnie,  a  navy  yard  has  been  established  witiiin  her  limits, 
4^jd  wisely  and  judiciously  established;  and  if  it  were  ne- 
cc^^ar^'  to  show  this,  I  think  I  should  find  little  difficulty  in 
»tisfyme  tiiis  committee,  tiiat,  notwitlistanding  tiie  bewil- 
dering logs  which  at  titnes  hover  over  our  sea  coast,  the 
rttvy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  considering  its  perfect  security, 
and  the  entire  safety  of  that  harbor,  should  be  sustained. 
^ct,  sir,  this  pittance,  if  reports  and  rumors  are  to  be  re- 
l:td f.pori,  is  soon  to  be  denied  us.  These  works  are  ex- 
clusively national;  they  do  not  materially  affect  tiic  State 
in  which  they  are  located;  works  which  were  established 
^'^h  a  proper  view  to  the  general  welfare.  And,  while 
hie  Western  States  have  been  permitted  to  carve  liberally 
f'wm  t!»e  public  domain,  for  their  benefit,  the  State  of  New 
H-nipbhirc  has,  unaided,  managed  her  own  affairs  in  her 
o^*n  way.  While  appropriations,  exceeding  in  amount 
^^^en  niilHons  of  dollars,  have  been  made  for  the  exclusive 
sidvantage  of  the  western  States,  New  England  has  done 

her  pail  in  paying;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thou- 

ftnds  to  Maine,  she  has  not  received  a  dollar  for  local  ob- 


jects. I  know  full  well  that  such  allusions  and  compari- 
sons should  not  be  made  on  this  floor;  but  I  could  not  let 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  pass  unno> 
ticed.  1  should  feel  unwilling  to  have  that  gentlcinan  sup- 
pose that  New  Hampshire  has  had  any  portion  of  the  com- 
mon fund  mc^ed  out  to  her  for  any  purpose  of  internal 
improvement 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  improvement  of  our  harbors  and 
navigable  rivers,  the  erection  of  iiffht-bousesand  of  break- 
waters, as  so  essentially  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  from  which  we  derive  the  greater  portion  of 
our  revenue,  as  objects  falling  clearly  within  the  legrtimate 
action  of  Congress,  under  the  express  power  given  by  the 
constitution  to  regulate  commerce.  I  cannot  but  regpnrd 
fortifications  and  mititary  roads  as  so  essentially  connected 
with  the  common  defence,  and  with  the  general  welfare^ 
as  objects  properly  claiming  our  consideration.  For  ail 
such  objects,  I  have  felt  myself  bound,  as  I  would  contri- 
bute to  promote  the  common  defence  and  advance  the  ge- 
neral welfare,  to  give  mv  support.  And  in  &vor  of  ever^ 
such  measure,  during  the  present  session,  my  vote  has 
freely  been  given.  Beyond  this  I  cannot  go,  consistentiy 
witii  my  own  views  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  consistently  with  my  regard  to  that  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  strict  and  impartial  justice  to  each  member  of  tiie 
confederacy  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  common  fund. 

Until  I  shall  believe  that  general  and  particular — na- 
tional and  sectional — limited  and  unlimited-preserved  and 
unreserved,  are  synonymous  terms,  I  can  never  yield  my 
assent  to  a  con^itruction  of  the  constitution,  by  which  in- 
strument authority  is  expressly  given  to  Congress  lo  pro- 
vide for  tiie  general  welfare;  that  this  power  is  legiti- 
mately exercised  by  Congress,  in  appropriating  any  por- 
tion of  tlie  public  property  for  local  purposes.  1  can 
never  yield  my  assent  to  the  doctrine,  that  a  road  from 
Buffalo  to  Washington  is  a  national  road;  that  a  ro9$l  from 
Wasliington  to  New  Orleans  is  a  national  road;  or  tiiat  a 
continuous  road  from  Boston,  by  the  northern  and  west- 
ern lakes,  by  the  seat  of  Government  to  New  Orleans,  is  a 
national  road.  It  cannot  deserve  such  a  name,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  the  common  defence  of  the  countn';  or 
unless  it  be  clearly  productive  of  the  gei^ral  welfare— 
the  welfare,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  republic.  In 
my  judgment,  such  a  description  of  highways  ddone  meriti 
Uic  name  of  national  roads.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that  any 
partial  expenditure  of  the  common  fund,  for  local  ob^ects^ 
can  have  an^  tendency  t6  rivet  more  strongly  the  varioua 
members  ot  the  confederacy — to  cement  more  firmly  the 
great  bond  of  national  union.  No,  sir,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, a  totally  different  effect  will  be  the  consequence  of 
such  partial  and  limited  legislation.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  never  yet  produced  a  better  form  of 
government  tiian  our  own;  and  that  no  government  coidd 
be  devised,  better  calculated  to  subserve  the  great  interest* 
of  the  American  people.  And,  sir,  it  may  with  great  piro- 
pricty  and  truth  be  said,  Qiat  no  people  have  ever  enjoyed 
more  real  happiness— mor^  rational  liberty,  thui  the  peo- 
ple of  this  republic;  and  may  it  not  be  urged,  that  thisenjoy- 
mept  of  freedom,  in  wluch  tlie  American  people  have  liith- 
crto  f  o  largely  participated,  has  been  the  result  of  confining 
our  legislative  operations  within  the  pide  of  our  written  con- 
stitution? that  we  have  had  with  us  our  political  fathers  and 
friends,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  republio— to  tell  us 
the  story  of  olden  time — to  remind  us  what  was  ^nted  and 
what  was  reserved  by  the  people — to  warn  us  ot  the  danger 
of  giviiig  any  forced  construction  to  the  charter  of  our  liber- 
ties, and  to  remind  us  to  keep  within  its  letter?  No  doubt, 
sir,  but  the  seasonable  admonitions  of  these  early  friends 
of  the  republic  have  had  a  most  salutary  effectr-^ave  in- 
duced those  who  have  come  aAer  tiiem  to  rally  round  Uio 
constitution  of  tiie  country  as  the  grand  pillar  of  their  libeiv 
ties,  the  only  sure  foundation  of  their  political  peace. 

In  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people  I 
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have  full  confidence;  and  aUhoii?h  thick  clouds  ma/  seem 
to  gather  orer  us  at  tltis  tiiite — ^althoiig^h  there  xnky  deem 
to  DC  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  land,  unfriendly  to  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  our  free  instituticms — although,  on  some 
great  national  interests,  honest  politicians  mav  honestly 
differ  in  opinion,  yet  the  republic  will  safely  nde  out  the 
storm.     Our  country,  our  whole  countty,  is  a  sentiment 
which  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  public  conduct  of  every 
upright  legislator.     The  people  may  thitik  differently — 
put  in  jeopardy  their  liberties,  and  they  will  act  together. 
If  the  majority  of  the  tax  payers  of  this  republic  are  fa- 
vorably disiKwed  to  the  subject  of  internal  imprt)vements — 
to  this  road-making  project*— the  system  will  continue,'  if 
othervk'ise,  it  cannot  promss.     And  I  do,  thefefore,  en- 
treat gentlemen  who  profess  to  be  the  ardent  supporters 
of  this  systemi  not  to  halt,  but  to  g^  forward,  and  put  the 
subject  home  to  every  man  in  the  community.    Let  the 
people  not  be  deceived—let  them  see — let  them  feel  the 
effect  of  this  policy  at  once.     I  presume  that  no  member 
of  this  committee  will  pretend  that  he  can,  constitutional- 
ly, take  a  given  portion  of  tlie  common  fimd,  and  appro- 
griate  it  for  purposes  of  local  internal  improvements,  unless 
e  could  impose  a  direct  tax  to  thi  same  aiilount  upon  the 
people  for  the  same  object.    No,  even  in  this  day  of  strange 
thijigs  no  such  absurdity  would  be  pretended.     I  would, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  state  of 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  which  is  in  all  probability 
hereafter  to  claim  much  of  the  time  and  ^attention  of  Con- 
gress, recommend  to  the  warm  friends  of  this  measure  to 
let  tlie  treasury  alone,  to  keep  their  hands  clean,  and  im- 
prue  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people  for  the  amount  wanted. 
liaise  a  sum  of  five  millicma  of  dollars  (for  a  less  sum  will 
not  suffice)  by  direct  taxation.     9end  your  tax  gatherers 
to  every  hamlet— to  every  man  in  your  country;  tell  him 
you  want  his  money  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  na- 
tional road  fi*om  buffalo  to  New  Orleans,  or,  should  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  be  adopt- 
ed, from  Boston,  by  the  northern  and  weartern  lakes,  to 
the  city  of  Washington^  and  from  thence  to  New  Orleans; 
and  t)\e  return  of  these  officers  will  tell  you  a  tale  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood.     They  will  give  you  the  honest 
state  of  public  opinion;  and  1  greatly  miscaldulatc  tlic  signs 
of  the  times,  if  the  present  friemk  of  this  system  would 
not  then  be  found  among  its  enemies.     I  greatly  misjudge 
if  ^the  sovereigns  of  this  country  would  not  speak  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  throne  itself  tremble.     At  any 
event,  in  this  way  the  honest,  unbiassed  sentiment  of  tlie 
public  mind  would  be  made  known  in  relation  to  tire 
important  subjects  of  making  local  internal  improvements, 
nt  the  cost  and  under  the  direction  of  this  Government. 
This  would  be  tlie  fair  course.     This  would  be  the  honest 
course.     But  the  course  now  pursued,  first  filHng  your 
treasury  by  indirect  taxation,  aiid  then  taking  thei*efrom 
wliat  is  wanted  to  answer  particular  purposes,  is  tlie  most 
deceptive  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  consumers,  who  are  the  tax  payers  of  tliis  country, 
annually  contribute  to  the  filling  of  the  public  treasury, 
without  seeming  to  care  in  what  way  the  money  is  expend- 
ed. Th^y  know  that  a  large  public  debt  is  outstanding — 
Aey  know  tliat  the  Government  must  be  sustained — they 
know  that  fortifications  must  be  erected,  and  iniist  be  arm- 
ed  ^they  know  tliat  our  navy  must  be  supported,  and  that 

cur  army  will  not  be  deserted.  They  know  these  things; 
awl  they  know  that  the  resources  of  the  nation  may  be  le- 
gitimately applied  to  these  objects.  And  they  believe 
that  their  public  servants  will  not  appropriate  from  the 
common  fund  for  any  thing  not  connected  ^ith  the  com- 
mon defence  or  promotive  of  the  general  welfare.  On 
.  this  poii.t  a  great  portion  of  the  American  people  have  not 
sufficiently  reflected,  because  their  attention  has  not  bet-n 
drawn  to';t  by  any  regard  to  their  interest— ptit  directly 
to  tlicm — put' home  upon  them — let  them  feci,  let  them 
know  tliat  llic.r  money  is  wanted,  and  for  what  purpose. 


and  they  will  reflect — they  will  consider,  and  they  will  de- 
termine in  this  grand  question.  Witli  that  determination 
future  Congresses  would  be  content;  and,  acquie&cing  in 
that  determination,  nottiing  more  would  be  said  or  done 
about  expending  the  property  of  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
It  is  or  no  importance  to  determine  whether  more  or  less 
of  flie  Revenue  is  collected  in  one  or  in  another  section  of 
the  country.  Although  frequent  allusions  have  been  made 
to  the  amount  paid  into  your  public  treasury  by  particular 
States,  yet,  is  it  not  to  be  inferred  fr6m  that  circ\in>&iance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  particular  States  arc  in  that 
proportion  the  actual  contrtbutors  to  your  revenue^  No! 
At  ports  of  entry  your  revenue  is  collected,  but  tlie  peo- 
ple— ^the  consumers  are  the  payers;  aiid  altliough,  in  the 
region  cf  country  whefe  I  happen  to  five,  the  people  may 
not  be  known  at  the  treasury,  yet  the  wares  and  merchan- 
dise by  them  consumed  draws  heavily  \ipon  their  pur*cs, 
to  supply  the  common  fund;  aiKl  whetlicr  the  gootU  are 
entered  at  Providence,  or  Boston,  or  Vortsmouth,  they  are 
nevertheless  part  of  the  consumers  of  the  countrj-,  and 
pay  their  full  and  just  share  for  the  support  of  tlkc  Go- 
vernment. 

The  g^od  citizens  of  my  own  State  are  not,  and  never 
have  been,  behind  the  citizens  of  the  other  States,  in  con- 
tributing tlieir  full  portion  of  physical  and  pecuniary 
means  for  tha  common  defence  of  tlie  republic,  and  for  tlie 
advancement  of  its  general  welfare.  Hut  I  hold  it  to  be 
unequal  and  nnlust  tliat  they  should  be  taxed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  particular  sections  of  the  Union.  Such  a  course 
strikes  my  mind  as  anti-republican — as  against  the  spirit 
of  our  free  institutions— as  at  war  with  the  first  principles 
of  our  federative  Government.  And  entertaining  tuch 
sentiments,  we  will  not  a!d  in  such  projects;  as  much  a* 
we  love  our  sister  States,  and  rejoice  in  their  prosperity, 
we  cannot  but  regard  this  measure  as  an  attempt  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  the  common  fund  for  local  objects, 
by  mere  numerical  force,  without  the  consent  and  against 
the  will  of  some  of  the  old  menders  of  the  confodcnicy, 
who  were  partners  to  the  original  contract.  And  behcy. 
ing  that  I  know  the  sentiments  of  New  Hampshire  on  tins 
subject,  1  should  be  unfaithful  to  my  constituents  should  I 
withhold  my  vote  against  this  project;  should  I  suffer  it  to 
pass  without  raising  my  voice  against  it.  1  muit  oppose 
the  measure  as  fraught  with  the  gro&scst  injustice. 

It  not  my  purpose,  at  tliis  time,  to  present  an  argument 
on  the  constitutional  powers  of  Cor.gress  to  construct 
roads— that  subject  has  been  often  and  ably  dibciisscd;  but 
I  have  been,  and  1  shall  be  obliged,  in  the  further  prose- 
cution  of  this  subject,  to  submit  some  incidental  rcn^^-vKs 
in  relation  to  the  legitimate  exergise  of  the  power  graniLd 
to  Congress  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  constituUon, 
in  relation  to  tlic  subject  of  making  local  improvements  at 
the  expense  of  tliis  Govcrninciit. 

I  have  said  that  I  must  oppose  this  particular  b.ll  now 
under  consideration;  and  tiic  principal  reasons  vhlch   ave 
induced  tills  opposition,  indcpcmlcnt  of  conslitutlor-U  ob- 
jections, 1  will  succinctly  state.  . 
I  do  not  befieve  that  this  road  would  be  of  such  national 


importance— of  such  indispensable  necessity,  as  to  jnttfy 
Congress  in  constructing  and  perfecting  it  at  the  expciwc 
of  the  Government. 

I  do  believe  that  all  these  faclHtles  of  communication 
between  one  section  and  another  section  of  our  country 
should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  several  States, 
within  whoscllmiU  such  improvements  are  required. 

I  do  believe  that  all  appropriations  made  fur  such  pur- 
poses, at  the  cost  and  expense  of  Uic  General  C.ovcrnniicnt| 
must  of  necessity  be  unequal  and  uniust;  bearing  l:gi»"y 
Ion  some  sections  of  the  Union,  and  heavily  on  olhei-s- 
'  bestowing  your  munificence  on  some  sections  of  the  Lnton 
•—withholding  it  from  others— and  on  this  account,  sucu 
*  projects  s!\ould  not  receive  the  favorable  consldtnition  oi 
Congress. 
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I  do  not  beUcvc  that  luitioiuU  expenditures  for  purposes 
of  internal  innprovement,  tend  to  a  dangerous  increase 
and  influence  of  Executive  patronage. 

I  (io  believe  that  a  sense  of  justice,  which  should  inva- 
riably  control  the  operations  of  our  Government,  requires, 
upon  sonie  fixed  and  established  principle,  a  just  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  surplus  revenue  among  the  several  States, 
provided  that  fund  must  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  being  expended 
in  tlie  construction  of  roads  and  canals.  I  say  that  a  sense 
of  justice,  in  such  a  case,  demands  that  an  equitable  divi- 
sion sliould  be  maile  among  all  the  members  of  tlie  confe- 
deracr.  Any  thing  short  of  tliis  would  savor  of  injustice 
ukI  oppression. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against 
this  bill. 

1  cannot  regard  tliis  measure^  notv/itlistanding  all  th:it  has 
been  urg^d,  as  necessary  either  for  oommeccialor  mihtary 
purposes,  or  for  tlie  more  safe  or  more  expeditious  trans- 
portation of  the  public  mail.  The  inexpediency  of  this 
particular  project,  on  these  several  points,  has  been  most 
fully  and  satisfactorily  shpwn,  by  the  able  argument  of  the 
^ntleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.*  B ardour]  who  first  ad* 
(Irss^ed  the  committee;  and  at  this  late  hour  of  the  debate, 
I  do  not  purpose  to  trespass  on  their  patience  by  any 
minute  examination  of  these  topics,  but  shall  merely  give 
wme  very  general  views  in  relation  to  them. 

It  is  alleged  thai  this  road  would  be  of  g^eat  national 
importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view;  that,  regarding 
it  jLs  the  means  of  affording  great  commercial  facilities,  it 
ought  to  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  republic. 
I  ask,  whore  is  the  evidence  in  8uppoi*t  of  this  fact^ 
Where  are  the  reasons,  the  considerations,  which  would 
varnnt  this  committee  in  coming  to  tliis  conclusion?  We 
look  in  vain  for  them.  They  exist  merely  in  the  imagina- 
tiojis  of  gentlemen!  They  liave  no  real  foundation.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  oiu*  commercial  intercourse 
between  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  can  be,  or  would  be,  in- 
creased by  the  construction  of  this  road. 

Any  individual^  acquainted  with  the  geograpliy  of  t!ie 
country,  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  should  this 
road,  in  course  of  time,  become  like  the  Ap[>ian  way — 
ihcruld  it  become  perfected  by  the  location  of  iron  rails — 
that  anv  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes — tliat  any  of  the 
trade  in  the  proximity  of  these  lakes — that  any  of  the 
business  of  Buffulo,  or  of  that  region  of  country,  would 
be  diverted  from  their  natural  channels.  No;  make  this 
national  road  as  fine  and  as  perfect  as  the  art,  the  ingenu- 
ity, and  the  industry  of  man  can  make  it—still,  not  a  sin- 
gle ton  less  of  tlie  produce  of  the  country  would  float 
down  the  western  canal{  not  a  single  ton  le&s  of  merchan* 
(iise  would  be  transported  upon  it  from  the  market  to  the 
interior. 

The:  great  object  of  tlic  farmer  is  to  find  a  market  for 
tlie  procluce  of  die  labor  of  his  hands.  The  great  object 
of  the-  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  to  obtain,  at  tlic  least  possi- 
ble expense,  a  market  for  all  they  make  to  sell «  and  it  can- 
not seriously  be  ura-ed  that  the  products  of  the  agricultu- 
r^t  or  the  mani  lecturers  would  be  transported  from 
tlie  region  of  Buffalo,  over  this  i-oad,  tlirough  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  c;t^'  of  Washington,  and  from  thence 
to  New  Orleans.  The  idea  is  preposterous,  A  better 
*"-iy  is  already  provided^ — one,  not  by  tlie  funds  of  this  Go- 
K-rnmcnt,  but  by  the  enterprise  and  the  eflbrts  of  a  single 
State.  A  better  market  is  at  hand;  and  our  fai-mers  would 
be  a  little  too  attentive  to  tlieir  interests  to  abandon  that 
^ay  and  tliat  market  for  this  great  national  road,  or  for  all 
*e  prospects  of  gain  which  Washington  or  New  Orleans 
co;dd  afford. 

T.ie  expense  of  constructing  this  road  cannot  be  justi- 
fied fup  any  cumntercial  purpose.  It  is  further  uigcd 
*'»at  tiiis  roa<l  would  be  of  great  national  importance,  re- 
S^iding  it  as  the  means  oi'  faciUtating  tlie  transportation  of 


the  munitions  of  war.  That  this  nation  would  have  this  for  a 
great  military  road,  I  am  equally  incredulous  on  this  pouit  as 
on  the  one  which  1  have  just  noticeil.  It  cannot  be  wanted 
for  this  plain  reason — Uiat  such  are  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  now  exist  between  the  different  sections 
of  this  repubhc,  that  even  shoidd  this  country  be  visited 
with  the  calamity  of  another  war,  in  that  event  this  road 
between  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  would  be  but  little  used 
as  a  military  road.  Better  ways  are  now  in  existence  or 
in  progress  fur  carrying  heavy  ordnance  and  all  munitions 
of  war  from  Buffalo  and  the  region  of  the  lakes,  by  our 
canals  and  our  rivers,  even  to  New  Orleans.  And  such 
is  the  nature  of  these  facilities  for  internal  communications, 
that  our  munitions  of  war  can,  at  all  times,  be  conveyed 
with  much  less  expense  and  loss  than  would  be  unavoida- 
ble in  the  use  of  this  national  road  for  any  such  puryoses.  - 
And  such  transportations  can,  at  all  times,  be  made  with 
the  most  perfect  safety  to  the  country,  free  from  the  dan- 
ger of  attack.from  any  enemy  wliatever. 

It  is  further  urged  that  tliis  road  is  intended  fur  the 
transportation  of  the  public  mail,  and  m  that  view  should 
be  regarded  as  of  sumcient  national  importance  to  war- 
rant the  expense  of  constructing  and  completing  this  con- 
templated improvement.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  it  should 
be  amoni^  the  leading  objects  of  those  who  have  the  lid- 
ministratlon  or  the  legislation  of  the  country  committed  to 
their  hands,  to  provide  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  trans- 
portation and  conveyance  of  the  public  mail.  It  is  due 
to  ourciti7.ens,  it  is  due  to  the  people  that  their  represent- 
atives should  do  all  tliat  can  with  propriety  be  done,  to 
give  them  the  means  of  receiving  information  of  tlie  pass- 
ing events  of  tlic  times,  with  safety  and  with  all  possible 
expedition.  Nevertheless,  in  the  establishment  of  a  post 
road,  or  in  the  construction  of  any  way  over  which  the 
public  mail  is  to  be  conveyed,  every  unnecessary  or  im- 
prudent expenditure  of  the  common  treasure  should  be 
avoided.  Some  facrifices  must  be  made  for  the  public 
weal — individuals  must  submit  to  some  inconveniences  for 
the  advancement  of  the  general  welfare.  Now,  this  road 
is  not  called  foi*,  to  fiiciUtate  or  to  expedite  tlie  public  maH 
from  Buffalo  to  Washington.  It  is  well  known  that  such 
a  new  way  for  any  such  object  is  not  required,  and  would 
not  tend  to  tlie  promotion  either  of  individual  interest  or 
of  tlie  general  good. 

And  how  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  contemplate<i  road 
between  the  city  of  Wasliington  and  New  Orleans?  What- 
ever reasons  may  exist  fur  constructing  a  post  road,  on  a 
part  of  the  route,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a  more  safe 
and  expeditious  conveyance  of  tlie  public  mail,  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  cntertajn  the  idea  that,  at  this  period  of 
our  history,  tliere  exists  ai^y  necessity  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  lend  her  aid  in  the  construction  of  any  public 
road, ,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  through  tlie  territorial 
limits  of  tliese  parts  of  the  Union.  Is  it  come  to  this, 
tliat  the  funds  of  tlie  nation  are  to  be  taxed  to  make  a 
i^ational  road  tlirougli  Virginiu,  for  the  pretended  purpose 
of  the  necessary  ti-ansportation  of  the  public  mail?  No, 
it  cannot  be;  and  1  was  not  surprised,  1  was  gratified,  to 
hear  one  of  the  lineal  sons  of  the  ancient  dominion,  on 
this  floor,  in  so  eloquent  and  so  forcible  a  manner,  repu- 
diate that  idea.1 

Tlie  facts  which  arc  within  the  reach  of  every  member 
of  this  House,  must  satisfactorily  prove  that  this  road  is  not 
indispensably  necessary,  either  for  the  safe  transportation, 
or  for  the  more  expeditious  conveyance  of  the  puhUc 
mull.  I  cannot,  therefore,  feel  justified,  upon  any  view 
of  tlic  subject,  in  lending  any  aid  ui  accomplishing  this 
improvement  at  the  expense  and  under  the  dii*ec<;on  of 
this  Ciovernment,  on  the  groun<l  that  it  is  of  a  national 
character,  and  of  national  importance.  And  I  am  unable 
to  discover  why  this  better  deserves  the  iiarue  of  national 
road,  than  any  public  rond  which  begins  and  which  ends 
in  mv  own  State.     It  merits  not  the  name;  and  we.  Die  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  people,  ought  not  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  this  nation  in  establi^ing  this  road,  either  for  the 
pretended  purpose  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between 
different  sections  of  the  Union — for  carrying'  on  internal 
commerce^  as  it  is  called—for  the  purpose  of  a  military 
road,  or  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  morel  safe  and  expeditious 
conveyance  of  the  public  mail.  The  objects  to  be  attain- 
ed would  not  justify  the  expense;  amt^  ta  the  faithful 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  it  does  strongly 
impress  my  mind  that  we  should  oppose  the  measure,  at 
all  events  as  inexpedient  and  as  impolitic. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  have  said,  and  I  now 
repeat,  that  if  the  present  tariflP  of  duties  should  be  con- 
tinued; if  We  are  determined  annually  to  drain  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  twelve  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  fjgkn  be  necessary  for  tlie  gradual  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  tcf  tiieet  tlie  ordi* 
nar>'  expenditures  of  tliis  Government;  if  such  a  surplus 
shall  annually  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  of  the 
.  United  Slates;  if  this  amount  is  annually  to  be  distribut- 
ed, under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature; if  this  sum,  or  any  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  appro- 
priated on  objects  of  internal  improvement,  I  ask,  fiow 
i)Iiall  it  be  divided?  how  shall  it  be  distributed?  In  one 
section  of  the  Union?  Forbid  it,  ye  ministers  of  justice! 
I  answer,  as  the  whole  Union  contributed  to  the  common 
fund,  let  the  whole  Union  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  distribution.  As  |I  have  before  said,  apportion  this 
fund,  upon  some  settled  and  equitable  principles,  among 
the  several  States,  unless  you  are  disposed  to  do  a  still 
greater  act  of  justice,  by  leaving  it  untouched  in  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people. 

If  the  United  States  should  receive  no  more  from  im- 
posts than  would  be  required  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Government,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing tlie  public  aebt,  would  Congress  presume  to 
impose  a  direct  tax,  for  the  express  purpose  or  collecting 
a  fund  to  be  appropriated  in  the  construction  of  roads 
and  canals,  or  any  other  objects  ot  internal  improvement 
rtot  clearly  warranted  by  tiic  letter  of  the  constitution  ? 
They  would  not  dare  to  do  this.  Such  an  experiment 
would,  in  my  judgment,  prove  fatal  to  the  best  hopes  of 
tlie  friends  of  this  system. 

How  would  the  proportion  have  been  received,  (by 
the  tax-paying  people  or  this  country,)  to  have  incorporat- 
ed a  provision  in  the  constitution,  vesting  a  power  in  Con- 
gress to  establish  and  regulate  imposts,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  Govern- 
ment; not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  any  particular 
interests;  but  for  the  mere  object  of  collecting  a  fund  to 
be  appropriated,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  from 
time  to  time,  on  local  objects  of  internal  improvement? 
Sir,  such  a  proposition  would  have  exicted  a  general  feel- 
ing of  hostility,  from  one  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  constitution  never  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  tax-paying  people  of  this  republic,  if  such 
a  provision  had  been  expressly  introduced  into  it  by  our 
political  fathers.  They  too  well  understood  the  chai*acter 
of  the  American  people,  to  Jiave  recommended  to  them 
to  invest  in  Congress  any  such  power. 

Would  New  Hampshire  have  gone  forward,  and  by  her 
vote  unqoalificdly  accepted  the  constitution  as  binding 
upon  herself?  Would  any  of  the  small  States  of  the 
Union  have  done  this,  if  the  great  States,  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers,  could  appropriate 
any  portion  of  the  revenue  for  making  roads  and  canals, 
or  for  any  objects  of  internal  improvement?  No,  sooner 
would  they  have  remained  in  their  colonial  relation  to  the 
mother  coiuitry,  than  to  have  jeopardized  their  particular 
rights,  by  yielding  any  such  genend  power;  and  not  until 
the  latter  period  of  our  history,  have  any  such  powers  been 
attempted  to  be  exercised.  When  the  constitution  came 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  people^  its  provisions  were 


perfectly  well  unde^stood;  the  powers  granted  and  the 
powers  reserved  by  the  people  were  not  then  matters  of 
speculation.  The  grc^t  struggle,  which  had  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  our  country's  independence,  was 
too  recent;  the  people  were  then  too  jealous  of  power, 
to  have  accepted  any  charter  tff  ilieir  liberties,  containing 
any  provision  which  might,  by  possibility,  prove  dan^r- 
ous  to  their  rights  as  freemen.  Never  would  they  hare 
jeopardized  their  equal  privileges,  by  giving  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Congress  the  power,  at  any  time,  to  appropriate 
the  common  fund  as  their  mere  wiil  and  pleasure  should 
direct.  If  such  a  power  had  been  supposed  to  liave  ex- 
isted under  our  constitution,  it  W'ould  Jkivc  been  early 
exercised;  and  I  presume  to  statci  tliat  We  should  not  at 
this  time  have  had  to  pass  over  a  road  so  badly  made  as 
we  now  find  between  the  city  of  Richmond  and  the  Poto- 
mac. If  such  a  power  had  been  supposed  to  liave  existed, 
the  g^cat  influence  of  Virginia  in  the  councils  of  this  na- 
tion would  have  been  successfully  exerted  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  her  public  roads,  at  the  expense  andimder 
the  direction  of  this  Government.  If  such  a  powcrhadbecn 
supposed,  in  our  early  history,  to  have  appertained  to  the 
Congress  of  these  United  States,  not  a  road  or  canal  woiild 
have  been  made  without  the  application  of  the  pecuniary 
means  of  the  republic.  But  no  such  sentiment  was  then 
entertained;  no  such  idea  was  harbored  by  our  political 
fathers.  They  then  believed,  and  tliey  then  practised,  that 
Congress  only  had  the  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  tlie  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  wclfiire  of 
the  United  States."  They  believed,  and  practised,  that 
they  had  not  the  power  of  lajing  and  collecting  imposts 
for  any  other  purpose. 

It  was  reserved  for  this  day  of  strait^  things  to  give  a 
difTerent  construction  to  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. In  some  of  tlie  members  of  this  Union,  admitted 
since  the  establishment  of  our  present  Government,  a  con- 
struction seems  to  be  given  to  the  constitution,  compatible 
with  an  enlarged  and  liberal  exercise  of  congressional 
power.  And  if  the  sentiments  of  the  States  are  fairly 
represented  by  the  opinion  and  votes  of  their  delegates, 
there  are  some  of  the  oldest  States  who  now  believe  that 
a  power  exists  in  Congp-ess  to  lay  and  collect  imposts  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement — such  a  liberal  and  en* 
larged  constniction  to  our,  constitution  mi;st  have  been  tlie 
growth  of  modem  time. 

I  cannot  believe,  however,  such  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  on  this  point  I  do  not  speak  withoat 
authority.  In  1822,  oirr  legislature  had  their  attention 
drawn  expressly  to  tliis  subject,  by  our  then  chief  magis- 
trate; and  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
while  I  read  from. his  message  the  following  passages: 

**The  words  *  to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,*  are  merely  mentioned  as  the  objects  for 
which  the  power  to  raise  taxes  is  given,  and  the  pover  to 
I.1V  taxes  is  the  only  specific  power  given  by  this  article 
of  the  constitution.  Under  this  erroneous  construction, » 
majority  of  Congress  seem  to  suppose  that  they  arc  invest- 
ed with  power  to  appropriate  the  national  resources  to 
objects  of  mere  internal  improvement,  such  as  makinf 
canals  and  roads  in  the  interior  of  our  country,  wliichhave 
no  connexion  whatevei*  with  either  the  common  defence, 
or  the  general  welfare,  other  than  that  which  all  internal 
improvements,  even  the  building  of  bridges  or  mills,  or 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  possess.  It  is  too  obvious 
to  be  disputed,  that,  if  this  clause  of  the  constitution  gi^es 
to  Congress  tlie  authority  to  make  such  roads  and  canal^ 
even  a  ]«ss  extended  constniction  of  it  must  inc&Jc 
every  specific  power  vested  by  that  instrument,  and  ll'»us 
render  them  wholly  impertinent  and  unmeaning—an  incon- 
sistency and  absunlity  which  could  not  be  admitted,  ex- 
cept under  the  most  imperative  necessity.  'Were  tbe 
plirase  in  question  to  be  regarded  even  as  a  dclcgaticn  of 
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power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  yet,  on  every 
known  and  acknowledged  principle  of  interpvebition,  it 
vould  be  liable  to  receive  a  sti*ict  construction,  and  con- 
sequently could  autboriie  only  such  measures  of  Con> 
grtasas  were  in  their  nature  general,  extending  direct 
benefits  to  every  part  of  the  nation,  and  not  such  as  were 
directly  beneficial  only  to  a  part,  and  to  the  remainder 
merely  incidentally,  by  possibility,  or  on  some  remote  and 
uncertain  contingency.  The  consequences  which  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  giving  so  broad -and 
indefinite  a  construction  to  this  clause  of  tne  constitution, 
as  would  authorize  Congress  to  appropriate  the  national 
resources  to  mere  objects  of  intcmaJ  improvement,  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  in  a  consideration  of  this  question. 
The  national  resources,  so  applied,  would  generally  be 
directed  to  great  and  imposing  obiects  in  tliose  pxu'ts  of 
the  country  which  were  susceptible  of  them  on  that  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  scale  which  would  gratify  M^ose 
HAtional  feelings  which  always  liave  a  powerful  influence, 
Thilst  tJiose  which  were  less  adapted  to  g^'atify  tlicse  feel- 
ings although  of  e^ual  or  even  greater  importance,  and 
those  affecting  the  mtcresta  of  the  smaller  and  more  re- 
mote sections  of  tlie  country,  would  be  either  whoUy  neg- 
lected, or  receive  less  tlian  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

"Jealousies  and  discoi'd  would  inevita))ly  spring  from 
real  or  supposed  jiartiality  in  tlie  appropriations  for  these 
objects,  and  endanger  that  general  harmony  which  is  in- 
tiiiately  connected  with  national  happiness.  It  would 
greatly  extend  that  indirect  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government,  derived  from  its  patronage,  which  ought  air 
ways  to  be  feared  as  a  principal  source  of  that  inti'igue 
and  coiTuption  which  has  so  generally  destroyed  or  im- 
paired every  thing  valuable  in  human  Governments.  No 
motives  are  discovered  tliat  should  induce  such  a  wish  that 
the  constitution  might  be  found  susceptible  of  a  construc- 
tion which  should  authorize  Congress  to  expend  the  na- 
tional resources  in  mere  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  belief  that  these  objects  woukl 
be  more  judiciously  and  economically  attained  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  tlian  of  tlie  State  Governments. 
But  no  fucts  or  evidence  are  known  to  exist,  which  can  be 
tliought  to  warrant  the  expectation.  In  National  Govern- 
ments generally,  (it  is  to  be  Jioped  our  own  may  prove  an 
exception,)  waste  and  profusion,  corruption  and  favorit- 
i^,  connect  themselves  with  every  national  undertaking 
and  expenditure." 

The  legislative  assembly  of  New  Hampshire— the  imme- 
diate  representatives  df  the  people,  did  not,  on  tliat  occa- 
ban,  withhold  the  expression  of  their  opinion  on  tliis  sub- 
ject. They  responded  to  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Executive, 
and  declared,  by  their  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
with  great  unanimity,  *<  tliat  the  constitution  has  not  vested 
in  Congress"  the  power  which  is  now  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ercised, and  that  no  such  power  should  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress. It  was  believed  that  tlie  existence  of  such  a  power 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
null  States.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of  New 
Uampslure — ^a  sentiment  I  feel  bound,  no  less  from  a  sense 
of  duty  to  my  constituents,  than  from  the  force  of  indi- 
vidual feeling,  to  assert  and  maintain. 

We  have  works  of  internal  iniprovements  in  that  State, 
which  wc  sliould  be  pleased  to  have  accomplished.  But 
relieve  us  from  the  national  debt,  and  then  forbear  to  levy 
upon  us  unnecessary  taxation.  Free  my  own  constituents 
from  an  anniud  tax  of  not  less  than  fifty  tliousand  dollars, 
which  they  now  pay  in  the  oppressive  duty  on  salt;  reUeve 
them  from  a  like  amount  which  is  now  drawn  from  their 
pockets  by  the  present  duties  on  teas;  relieve  them  from 
the  onerous  duties  on  iron  and  on  coffee;  all  which  articles 
are  of  general  use,  and  which  duties  remain  hi  the  aggre- 
gate ;is  an  annual  tax  upon  their  industry,  of  not  less  Uian 
two  hundred  thousaod  doUars;  free  us  mm  these  burdeos* 


too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  we  will  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation. We  will  gt>  on  as  we  have  done;  appropriate  and 
work  out,  as  we  have  done,  tlie  annual  tax  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  in  making  and  repairing  our  high- 
ways, and  in  effecting  tlie  desii*able  objects  of  internal  im* 
provement  under  our  own  supervision* 

But  if  the  present  policy  must  be  persevered  in,  if  the 
people  must  continue  to  be  indirectly  taxed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  public  treasury,  to  be  appropriated,  under 
the  direction  of  this  Government,  in  tlie  construction  of 
roads  and  canals,  the  language  of  New  Hampshire  is>— be 
justw  She  does  most  sokmnly  protest  against  an  act  of 
such  flagrant  injustice  as  compels  her,  wliile  she  makes 
her  own  roads,  at  her  own  cost,  to  appropriate  annually 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (twice  the  amount  of  her 
State  tax)  to  help  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  niAke 
hei*s. 

This  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure  is  attempted  to 
be  justified  on  the  ground  tliat  it  sei*ves  to  cement  more 
firmly  the  various  parts  of  the  confederacy.  It  is  a  most 
fallacious  and  deceptive  argument  The  very  circumstance 
of  an  unequal  distribution  of  tJie  common  fund,  which 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  eflecting  objects  of  internal 
improvement,  would  create  distjnist  and  jealousy  among 
the  less  favored  members  of  tli^  Union;  and  if  it  has  any 
bearing,  its  tendency  must  be  of  a  character  different  from 
that  which  the  friends  of  the  system  have  urged. 

But  the  fact  is  certain,  that  tlie  State  of  New  Hampshire 
does  not  require  the  exercise  of  any  such  power  to  bind 
her  to  tlie  Union.  She  fully  realizes  the  value  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  she  would  be  the  last  State  in  the  confede- 
racy to  give  up  the  ship.  She  rallies  around  the  constitu- 
tion as  the  charter  of  her  liberties,  the  foundation  of  her 
hopes,  and  she  needs  not  that  rope  of  sand  to  rivet  her 
aflcctiona.  There  is  no  disloyalty  within  her  borders.  Her 
citizens  contribute  much  of  her  treasure,  and  have  spent 
much  of  her  blood,  in  procaring  and  maintaining  public 
freedom.  And  while  the  names  of  her  Stark,  of  her 
Sullivan,  and  her  Scummel,  ahall  be  rememberedi,  so  long 
as  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  her  revolutionary  patriots 
shall  be  preserved  in  mind,  the  loyal  faith  of  New  Uamp- 
.thire  will  wsvet  be  questioned.  Some  solitary  individual 
may  lingeramong  the  wilda  of  the  interior,  who  has  dared 
to  breathe  fortli  the  sentiment  of  disloyalty.  But  if,  in  fact, 
such  a  sentiment  ever  had  a  real  existence,  it  never  coiUd 
have  extended  beyond  him  who  conceived  and  who  brought 
it  forth. 

1  iiave  observed  that  I  do  not  oppose  the  improvement 
of  your  harbors,  yoiup  portsof  entry  4  for  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard such  measui^es  as  directly  connected  with  the  public 
welfare;  and  I  have,  since  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion, voted  for  a  just  distribution  of  the  avails  of  your 
public  lands  among  the  several  States. 

I  consider  tlie  public '  domain  as  the  property  of  the 
whole  Union,  ceded  for  the  common  benefit,  or  purchased 
by  the  common  fund;  and  I  voted  for  this,  because  we  were 
told  bv  the  President,  in  hit  message,  that  we  should  not 
want  the  present  amount  of  revenue,  either  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  for  ordinary  expenses.  And  when  the 
resolution  of  tlie  gentleman  from  North  Carohna,  [Mr. 
CoirirxB]  proposing  a  redaction  of  tlie  duty  on  salt,  was 
introduced,  it  was  then  immediately  strangled — a  duty 
which  bears  mostlutrdly  on  my  own  people.  I  became 
satisfied  tliat  the  present  tariifroust  be  continued  at  all  events. 
Then  I  was  fordoing  for  the  benefit  of  my  people  all  that  was 
within  my  poW'er.  I  should  have  much  preferred  to  have 
had  a  judicious  adjustment  of  our  tariff  of  duties.  I 
should  have  much  preferred  to  have  let  tlie  money  remain 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  I  should  have  much  pre- 
ferred to  have  had  my.  constituents  saved  from  the  annual  tax 
on  their  industry  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  least, 
in  tlie  way  of  duties  on  salt,  on  tea,  on  coffee,  and  on  iron 
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niHy  into  their  consumption.  But  I  was  convinced  tliat 
this  would  not  be  donei  and  althoiig'h  existing  duties  on 
tlicse  articles  were  not  wanted  for  purposes  of  inanufac- 
turingf  protection,  yet  Conpress  was  apparently  detern>ined 
to  retain  them;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  our  pro- 
ceedings will  sliow  that  I  had  not  formed  erroneous  con- 
jectures. Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  these  con- 
siderations, I  voted  for  an  equal  distribution  of  the  avails 
of  the  public  lands.  I  shall  do  it  again — not  out  of  any 
hostility  to  the  West,  but  because,  in  my  judg-ment,  their 
interest  would  not  be  injured,  and  a  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  my  own  citieens. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done  what  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  offer. 

This  confederacy  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  com- 
pared to  a  partnerslijp  concern.  The  several  States,  as 
partners,  contribute,  according  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment, their  respective  proportions,  to  make  up  the  com- 
mon fund.  They  arc,  imder  the  articles  of  agreement, 
interested  in  this  common  property.  All  have  contributed 
— 'all  are  alike,  upon  certain  principles,  entitled  to  the 
beneiicial  operations  of  the  concern.  But  it  would  be  no 
greater  act  of  injustice  for  one  partner,  in  any  other  con- 
cern, t«>  withdraw  not  only  his  own  investment,  but  actually 
appropriate  the  half  of  his  associate's  to  his  own  exclusive 
use,  against  his  will,  than  it  would  be  for  tlus  Government 
to  appropriate,  fix>m  the  common  fund,  the  property  of 
all,  or  to  use  any  portion  of  that  fund  for  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  any  one  of  tlie  original  partners  of  any  one 
of  the  States.  Wc  should  pause,  and  well  consider  before 

wc  thus  act. 

*(  The  ct'iI  men  do  live*  after  them.** 

Mr.  PEAKCE  saud,  he  had  finally  succeeded  in  placing 
himself  upon  this  road,  not,  however,  without  a  struggle. 
How  long  he  should  remain  upon  it,  he  could  not  now  say; 
but  it  was  not  his  wish  to  travel  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and,  as  some 
gentlemen  had  told  ns,  more  than  that:  lest  [said  Mr.  P.] 
(pointing  to  some  notes  before  him)  1  should  faint  by  the 
wayside,  i  have  taken  with  me  some  viands,  from  which  I 
can  receive  relief  if  any  should  be  wanted.  1  cannot, 
however,  read  a  speech,  for  1  never  was  able  to  write  one 
before  i  obtained  the  floor,  on  any  question  or  subject  un- 
der discussion,  and  nevci;  able  to  write  one  out  after  I  had 
finished  my  remarks.  In  either  case,  I  could  employ  the 
gentleman  now  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Stansbury,)  much  better 
than  I  could  employ  myself. 

The  g^entlcman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  will  excuse 
me  if  I  do  not  follow  his  example.  I  appear  befoiTf  the 
committee  under  circumstances  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  many  others.  It  has  been  said  that  New  England, 
New  York,  and  several  other  States,  have  no  direct  inte- 
rest in  this  road,  and  that,  tlterefore,  tliere  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  contribute  their  support  to  the  bill,  or  tiieir 
money  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  opposition  has  been 
urged,  not  merely  on  grounds  of  principle,  but  appeals 
have  been  made  to  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature— >to 
the  selfis!!  feelings  of  individual  interest — as  if  nothing 
oui^lit  to  be  done  by  any  gentleman  on  tiiis  floor,  unless 
it  concributes  immediately  and  directly  to  the  interest  of 
his  individual  district,  or  the  State  from  which  he  comes. 
1  am  influenced  by  no  such  feelings,  and  am  prepared  to 
say,  what  gcntletnen  have  told  me  was  true,  that  lUiode 
Island  has  no  interest  in  this  road.  What  then?  If  tlie 
nation  has  an  interest,  is  it  right  to  withhold  my  vote, 
and  refuse  tills  measure  my  support^  Others  can  speak 
for  themselves,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  me  if  this  road  will 
contrii)ute  to  the  benefit  of  tlie  country  at  large;  that  con- 
viction is  sufiiclentto  command  my  vote,  and,  in  obeying- 
it,  1  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  sustained  by  those  I  am  proud 
to  ri'prcsent.  [  I'now  that  designs  of  this  kind  present 
very  difr«:.'reut  subjects  for  legislation.  •  Me  have  ail  seen 
this  ditiiculty.     Some  geivtlcmcn,  witli  all  their  constitu- 


tional scruples,  would  not  have  any  serious  scruples  to  thii 
road,  if  it  could f^ass  througli  tlieir  district.  At  any  rale, 
if  it  must  be  made,  the  route  throug-b  their  districts  is  the 
proper  route,  notwithstanding  all  the  engineers  have  said 
upon  the  subject.  The  road  is  assailed  by  objections  the 
most  various,  and  frequently  of  the  most  opposite  kind. 
For  some,  it  is  too  far  west;  for  some,  not  far  enough j  for 
some,  it  is  too  long,  and  ouglit  to  terminate  at  Memphis- 
looking  towards  I'exas;  for  others,  it  is  too  short,  and  ought 
to  go  to  Boston,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  One  thing 
is  certain — it  is  too  long  and  unmanageable  to  be  laid  upon 
the  bed  of  Procrustes,  and  sliortcncd  and  stretched  to 
meet  the  views  or  gratify  the  wishes  of  every  one.  If  mere 
local  feelings  are  tomfluenceusinall  the  proceedings  of  ibis 
House,  what  can  ever  be  done  for  the  good  of  the  Union? 
So  far  as  relates  to  me,  I  merely  ask  myself  whether  the 
scheme  that  is  proposed  is  calculated  in  its  nature  to  con- 
fer ^benefits  on  the  whole  country,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  section  of  coui)tr\'. 

Is  it  not  familiar  to  us  all,  that,  although  the  western 
portion  of  this  Union  i»  entitled  confessedly  to  an  arnr.orv 
somewhere  upon  its  waters,  yet,  owing  to  local  disputes, 
and  sectional  differences  of  interests,  the  site  has  been  & 
bane  of  contention  for  many  years?  Front  the  time  1  took 
my  seat  as  a  member  of  this  House,  to  the  present  period, 
there  has  been  among  gentlemen  from  the  West  a  sharp 
and  animated  debate  on  this  subject.  Some  have  thought 
that  Pittsburg  was  the  most  eligible  situation,  some  West 
Tennessee,  some  North  Carolina;  and  otliers,  among  whom 
I  can  name  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Jouxsos] 
and  his  predecessors,  that  the  district  of  country  which  he 
represents  is  the  place  which  shoiikl  be  selected  for  that 
purpose;  and,  from  all  I  can  learn"  upon  the  subject,  I 
think,  with  him  and  them,  that  it  is — but  so  far  as  relates 
to  my  present  arg\iment,  not  but  that  the  necessity  for  an 
armory  somewhere  upon  the  western  waters  existed,  yet, 
owing  to  the  divisions  and  dif^'erences  which  have  existed, 
none  has  been  established,  and  none  will  be,  so  lone:  a« 
they  shall  continue.  If  they  cannot  among  themselves 
agree,  tiiey  have  no  right,  and  cannot  with  propriety  a^ 
raign  the  Government  for  withholding  the  appropriation 
of  money  necessary  to  commence  an  establishment  of  this 
description.  The'remarks  which  I  have  made  relative  to 
the  western  armory,  will  apply  with  equal  force  in  ^efe^ 
ence  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  academy  in  the 
western  section  of  our  country.  More  than  twelve  years 
ago  a  bill  passed  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  esta* 
blishing  a  military  academy  in  the  western  section  of  our 
coiintiy;  but  it  was  defeated,  because  gentlemen  from  the 
West  would  not  agree  upon  the  place  where  it  should  be 
located.  Both  the  House  and  the  country  assented  to  the 
design.  But  such*  was  the  struggle  of  local  interests,  that 
members  here  could  never  agree.  In  reference  to  this 
bill,  and  the  proposed  route  of  this  road,  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  and  my  vote,  that  it  comes  to  us  under  favor- 
able auspices,  and  recommended  by  those  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  this  or  that  route,  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
as  members  of  this  confederacy.  The  chairman  of  tlie 
committee  who  at  a  former  session  reported  a  bill  in  the 
words  of  this,  oraimilar  to  it,  is  a  gentleman  [Mr.  Merci*] 
who,  we  all  know,  has  given  as  much  attention,  and  devoted 
as  much  time  to  subjects  of  this  kind;  as  any  member  of  this 
House;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  on  this  and  similar  sub* 
jects  his  zeal  has  been  untiring,  and  his  exertions  indefati- 
gable. The  venerable  gentleman  who  at  this  session  re- 
ported the  bill  in  favor  of  this  road,  [Mr.  Hemphili] 
comes  from  a  State  that  is  identified  with  internal  improve- 
ments; and  at  home,  in  reference  to  objects  of  this  de- 
scription, he  is  first  among  his  peei-s.  What  motive,  I 
have  a  right  to  ask,  has  either  of  those  gentlemen  to  pre- 
fer one  route  to  the  other,  independent  of  the  general 
good?  None,  I  think  1  am  warranted  in  snying*.  Sir,  du- 
ring the  pendency  of  the  bill,  and  iWs  disci  wsion  which 
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hu  taken  place,  I  have  watched  the  morement»  of  the 
dttirnun  of  the  Caauiiittee  on  Intern^  Improrements, 
and  Teriijr  believe,  if  ever  a  man  was  aotuated  by  pure  and 
diiinterested  motives,  having  the  wel&M  of  the  Union  in 
fkwt  and  that  alone,  id  reference  to  any  meaaire,  the 
renerable  head  of  our  committee  hasheen  so  influenced, 
guided,  and  directed.  In  addition  to  the  recommendations 
of  this  roate  from  the  ser^ral  committees  referred  to,  it  is 
recommended  by  the  ofiicen  of  the  engineer  corps,  who, 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  could  have  had  ai^  personal  in- 
terest in  the  recommendation.  An  eaEaminaaan  of  thdr 
report  will  acquaint  us  with  the  reasons  and  grounds  of 
their  preference.  Among  other  reasons  b^  which  all 
ihoakl  be  influenced,  we  are  told  that,  if  hereafter  it 
should  be  thought  advisable  to  Macadamise  the  road,  the 
expense  of  Macadamizing  the  western  roate  would  not  be 
so  great  as  either  of  the  other  routes,  by  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  So  ftr,  then,  as  expense  is  concerned, 
and  jud^n^  from  the  information  which  comes  before  me, 
together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  present  and  for- 
mer committee,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  western  is 
the  preferable  route  for  us  to  adopt.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that,  in  settling  this  question,  we  are  not  to  be  go- 
rerncd  exclusively  by  a  state  of  things  which  may  now 
exist,  but  should  look  forward  to  the  future;  and  although 
the  population  on  a  particular  route  may  be  sparse  at  pre- 
«5nt,  we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  country  as  they 
will  exist  when  fully  developed  by  the  fiM^ilities  which  such 
sn  areaue  and  communication  as  this  road  will  open  to 
tiiem.  We  are  not  to  legislate  in  this  matter  for  to-day, 
but  for  years  and  centuries  to  come.  For  myself,  I  am, 
perhaps,  less  encumbered  in  giving  a  vote,  than  some  gen- 
tlemen may  be.  I  have  no  constitutional  scruples  to  im- 
pede me,  nor  have  I  any  difference  from  a  former  course 
U>  embarrass  me.  I  shall  vote  now  as  I  have  voted  hereto- 
fore, for  my  course  has,  on  questions  of  this  description, 
been  uniform — ^the  same  yesterday,  toHJay,  and,  with  my 
present  convictions^  will  be  forever.  As  to  local  feelings, 
™k  God  there  are  none  to  divert  me.  I  have  none  to 
lead  me  to  prefer  the  upper  to  the  lower  route;  my  great 
desire  has  been  to  ascertain  which  would  be  best  for  the 
country  at  large?  and,  if  I  have  been  sO  fortunate  as  to 
n»kc  this  discovery,  I  am  satisfied. 

I  might,  in  that  spirit  of  selfish  feeling  which  has  been 
o«ufe8ted  by  many  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the 
wnmuttee  in  relation  to  this  road,  inquire,  what  has  been 
done  by  this  Government  for  Rhode  Island  >  The  answer 
must  be,  nothing  to  its  internal  condition  by  appropriations 
tor  roads  and  canals;  not  a  dollar  to  give  us  new  roads,  or 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  old  ones.  I  am  happy  in 
»y>ng  we  want  no  money  from  the  public  chest  for  that 
purp^;  our  common  roads  are  better  than  the  best  turn- 
pikes in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  our  best  better  than 
«1  the  money  in  the  treasury,  or  all  the  surplus  fund, 
vben  the  national  debt  is  paid,  can  make  some  roads  here. 
In  relation  to  tlie  general  distribution,  it  may  be  said  we 
uTe  had  our  shsu-e  on  other  subjects,  and,  if  it  has  been 
a  small  one,  it  has  been  in  proportion  to  th6  comparative 
aie  of  our  State.  What  has  it  been?  I  was  so  fortunate 
oncej  and  not  without  a  struggle,  (and,  in  eflTecting  what  1 
«d  in  view,  I  received  more  aid  from  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  than  this, )  as  to  procure  for  the  improvement 
of  one  of  the  harbors  in  Rhode  Island  an  appropriation 
of  four  thousand  dollars;  tliis  sum,'  I  contend,  was  not  for 
^r  exclusive  benefit,  any  more  than  the  several  light- 
houses on  our  points  and  promontories;  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  whole  coun- 
*fy.  But  it  may  be  retorted,  that  vcr>'  important  fortifica- 
tions have  been  projected,  and  actually  commenced,  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  is  true  these  works  are  within  Our  State; 
but  I  do  not  consider  Rhode  Island' under  any  special  ob- 
hgation  to  the  Government,  because  the  erection  of  these 
wtifications  was  not  from  any  «p«eiftl  regird  to  us. 
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The  appropriations  were  the  necessary  result  of  our  pe- 
culiar ntuation  in  reference  to  the  coast  of  the  Union. 
Without  these  fortifications  one  link  would  have  been 
wanting  in  the  grand  chain  of  defences  of  our  seaboardi 
without  fordfytng  Newport^  neither  New  York  nor  the 
Chesapeake  could  be  defended.  From  the  communicih 
tions  which  were  made  by  the  Executive  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  it  appears  that  hit  eyest  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Boaxd  of  Navy 
Commissioners,  have  been  directed*  to  the  waters  of  Nai^ 
ragansett  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island,  ss  a  place  for  one  of  the 
grand  naval  estabfishments  of  the  country.  And  why? 
BecMiM  that  State  had  any  claim  for  large  appropriations 
for  her  benefit^  Not  at  aUf  but,  owing  to  our  location,  H 
has  been  found  that  our  waters,  our  noble  and  capacious 
harbors,  presented  a  better  place  for  a  naval  depot  than 
was  elsewhere  to  be  found.  I  am  still,  therefore,  waiv 
ranted  in  saying,  that,  in  regard  to  any  improvement  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  notlung,  or  next  to  nothing,  haa 
been  done  or  projected  for  the  State  from  which  I  come. 
Yet  I  am  not,  because  the  Government  has  been  less  libersl 
in  its  gpunts  than  many  in  the  State  tiiat  I  represent  could 
wish,  or  perhaps  all  desire,  to  be  influenced  by  sectional 
considerations  or  sectional  designs.  Is  this  any  reason  whr 
I  should  withheld  my  support  from  any  object  which  w 
national  in  its  character.^  I  trust  not.  A  gentleman  from 
New  York  [ftlr.  Moitsll]  said,  a  few  days  ago,  that  hk 
State  had  knocked  at  your  door  in  vain;  and  because  the 
gentleman's  State  received  nothing,  he  is  now  opposed  to 
this  bill.  He  should  recollect,  more  especially  as  he  seems 
to  have  some  cOnstittttional  scruples,  that  the  legislature  of 
his  State  had  none,  for  the  appointmentof  a^nts  tosoficit 
the  aid  of  Government  in  constructing  theu*  gfreat  canal 
was  a  recognkion  of  the  constitutional  power  to  aid  works 
of  this  kind.  Other  reasons  might  have  induced  the  refu- 
sal, beside  opposition  to  the  principle  of  internal  improve- 
ments $  the  party  then  in  power  might  have  been  opposed 
to  sppropriations  for  internal  improvements;  but  since  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  is  thdr  condact  on 
that  oocasioii  a  good  reason  for  voting  agunst  this  bill  now? 
Surely  not.  Thie  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  that  application  was  made,  might  not  have  been  in  n 
situation,  from  inability,  to  grant  t|ie  aid  solicited.  -  But  it 
is  not  too  laite  for  New  York  to  cotain  the  ud  of  this  Go- 
vernment for  enlarging  her  ^stem  of  interniJ  improve- 
ments, and  extendbg  them  still  farther  than  at  present. 
She  has,  from  all  that  appean,  adispontion  to  do  uiis;  two 
bills  have  been  reported  at  this  session,  to  autliorize  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  of  two  of  her  canals;  inceptive  mea- 
snres  hare  been  taken  to  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Hudson;  an  appropriation  has  been  made  to 
defi-ay  the  expense  of  a  survey  of  a  canal  to  be  cut  through 
a  neck  of  land  near  Hurl  Gate;  we  have  been  notified  that 
something  will  be  hereafter  required  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  Black  river.  Has  New  York  in  fact  received  no 
aid^  Nothing  to  aid  her  in  constructing  a  national  road^ 
although  a  military  road  has  been  commenced  at  Platts- 
burg,  and  partly  fiiushed,  the  whole  expense  of  whidi 
has  been  borne  by  the  UnitM  States^  another  has  been 
projected  from  Albany  to  Saokett's  Harbor.  Has  she  re- 
ceived no  money  for  internal  improvements?  What  has 
become  of  the  appropriations  for  Oswego,  for  Black  Rpck, 
for  BuflTaio,  and  other  places  bordering  upon  the  lakes  ?  Yet 
we  are  told,  becfuse  New  York  once  applied  and  was  r^ 
fused,  either  because  the  party  which  then  constituted  a 
majority  in  the  House  was  opposed  to  internal  improve- 
ments, or  the  treasury  then  too  much  embarrassed  to  af- 
ford the  grant,  now  the  members  from  that  State  are 
bound  to  refuse  to  eontribute  their  aid  to  a  design  con- 
nected with  the  common  gfood  of  our  coihmon  country. 

[Here  Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  interrupted  Mr,  P., 
and  asked  what  Benefit  this  road  would  be  to  the  people  he 
represented.]  '      ■ 
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I  know  [aud  Mr.  P.]  this  is  the  argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  bUl-<>«n  mrgament  which,  if  it  obtains,  will  de- 
stroy not  only  this,  but  ^i^^fj  bill  that  may  be  hereafter  re- 
ported^  to  improve  the  internal  condition  of  the  country. 

I  hoped  for  better  thines  from  that  gentleman,  when 
he  told  us  he  was  in  favor  of  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements,  and  had  heretofore  toted  for  them.  Not  a 
cent  of  the  amount  appropriated  will  reach  my  district. 
This  has  been  rung  through  all  the  changes,  not  only  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  system  altogether,  and  will 
be  opposed,  as  we  are  told  by  theroi  as  long  as  they  have 
tongues  to  utter  their  sentiments,  or  judgments  to  direct 
theb conduct,  but  it  seems  now  to  be  adopted  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Not  a  cent  of  the  appropriations  goes 
to  Oneida  county.  New  York.  He  would  vote  for  the  Dela- 
ware breakwater,  because  that  work  was  national,  and  the 
State  of  New  York  was  interested  in  it,  although  not  a 
cent  of  the  appropriation  ever  reached  his  district.  Ifl 
correctly  unoerstood  the  gentleman,  when  he  addressed 
the  committee  a  few  days  agO|  he  labored  to  persuade  us 
to  withhold  our  support  from  this  bill,  because  the  ap- 
propriation required  might  interfere  with  other  works; 
works  perhaps  in  which  New  York  might  have  a  more  di- 
rect interest. 

In  what  do  arguments  of  this  description  originate,  ex- 
cept that  selfish  sectional  feeling,  the  frllacy  and  unsound- 
ness of  which  I  have  endearorra  to  combat,  and  shall  fur- 
ther expose  before  I  conclude.  I  should  suppose  the  gen* 
tleman  is  more  proud  of  his  State,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  canaL  la  he  unwilling  to  look 
back  to  that  period  of  time  when  tliis  great  work  was  pro- 
posed, and  examine  the  objections  which  existed  to  it? 
How  did  they  differ  £rom  the  objections  urged  against  this 
bill?  Every  county  in  the  State  through  which  it  was  not 
to  pass,  was  opposed  to  it,  and  opposed  for  reasons  similar 
to  those  which  are  given  against  this  bill.  Lonv  Island,* 
Delaware  county,  the  counties  upontlie  Hudson,  uie  coun- 
ties east  of  Albanf,  were  all  opposed  to  the  work,  not  only 
because  it  would  confer  no  t^nefits  on  them,  but  would 
make  th^  situation  absolutely  worse,  lessen  the  price  of 
the  products  of  their  soil,  a)i  it  opened  a  quick  and  cheap 
conveyance  fhmi  the  inttfior  aind  extreme  parts  of  the 
State  to  the  great  market  and  place  of  deposit  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Yet,  sir,  those  objections  to  that  work  did 
not  prevail,  and  I  trust  the  similar  ones  to  this  bill  will  not 
Another  {gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  [Mr. 
AsrosL]  visits  this  road,  not  as  angel,  or  minister  of  grace, 
to  give  to  it  his  aid,  but  to  condemn  tliis  and  all  similar 
works:  at  a  proper  time  he  is  to  alter  the  title  of  the  bill, 
and  call  tins  a  road  leading  from  Buffalo,  via  Wasliington, 
to  despotism.  He  does  not  wish  any  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  contaminated  bv  it,  although  he  is  perfectly 
willing  Pennsylvania  should  be.  That  gentleman,  sir,  may 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  district  from 
which  he  comes,  as  that  district^  as  I  have  understood,  has 
been  generally  opposed  to  works  of  internal  improvements 
—was  opposed  to  the  Erie  canal;  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
admit  that  he  is  the  organ  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Let 
this  road  be  made,  and  his  State  will  be  as  pure  and  un- 
contaminated  as  she  now  is^  as  pure  as  Pennsylrsuiia,  ami 
that  will  be  saying  sufficient  of  tii&t  State.  One  would 
suppose  that  this  gentleman  belonged  as  much  to  Virginia 
as  New  York,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  new  school  of  Vir- 
ginia  politics.  A  gentleman  from  Yimnia  {Mr.  Ancusm] 
seems  willing  to  give  up  the  ^lory  of  tliis  oppoMtion  on 
behalf  of  Virginia,  and  transfer  it  to  New  York,  witli  a  view, 
as  one  would  suppose,  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  enlist 
tlie  prejudices  ot  the  delegation  of  that  State.  Another 
genUeman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  [frlr.  MoysLL] 
whose  remarks  I  have  already  referred  to,  has  called  ihe 
attention  of  Uie  comiruttee  to  an  attempt  m.«u1c  a  few  years 
ilgo,  as  he  says,  to  exact  a  tnuvat  duty  from  the  boats  on 
the  New  YorLcaaal.    But  I  ask,  did  this  Ooveromeiit  ever 


make  such  a  demand?    I  know,  indeed,  there  was  lome 
correspondence  l>etwecn  the  comptroller  and  liht  canal 
commissioners;  but  both  the  late  President  and  the  Sccrc 
tary  of  tho  Treasury  of  the  United  States  disavowed  all 
intention  to  eHbrce  sudi  a  demand)  vet  we  have  bad  this 
old,  worn  out  story  brought  forward  on  the  present  oc« 
casion,  to  tnfluenoe  the  NeW  York  dele^tion.    It  may  be 
very  good  policy^thiity-four  votes,  this  New  York  regi* 
ment,  as  the  delegation  from  that  State  were  once  called 
by  the  predecessor  of  my  friend,  now  near  me,  [Mr«  In  vriv» 
of  Pennsylvania,]  are  not  to  be  marched  out  of  sight  when 
an  importsnt  point  is  to  be  gained.     The  gentleman  has 
suppMed  the  case  of  a  coUlaion  between  the  State  au- 
thorities and  those  of  the  United  States,  which  must  be 
settled  by  tlie  Supreme  Court,  while  that  tribunal,  he  has 
graciously  told  us,  would  instantly  settle  in  favor  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.     Why,  nr,  this  thnut 
at  that  court?    Can  no  question  be  discussed  without  im- 
plicating that  institution  r    Thatcourt,  it  seems,  can  never 
show  the  least  regard  to  a  claim,  however  just,  of  a  State 
against  the  General  Govemmei^t.  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  has  there 
b«en  any  thing  in  the  decirionsof  that  court  heretofore,  to 
authorize  this  stab  at  its  reputation?    I  repel  the  cbar^, 
1  was  going  to  add,  witli  indignation.     I  will  say,  however, 
the  remark  is  gratuitous  andunfounded.     The  eentleman 
knows  as  well  as  I  do^  that  thci  members  of  that  court, 
whether  collectively  or  individuall}',  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  make  any  decision  that  will  justify  this  insinua- 
tion.   But  to  return  to  the  road  provided  mr  in  the  bill. 
Is  it  no^  such  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  countiy 
will  fully  warrant  ?    Is  it  not  calculated  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  country?    To  stren^en  the  bonds  of  union, 
and  brighten  the  chain  of  mutual  intercourse?    Will  it  not 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  people  at  lar^  ?    Surely  the  nation 
is  in  as  good  a  situation  for  undertakings  of  tins  kind  now, 
as  it  ever  has  been  heretofore.     What,  then,  is  the  cauae 
of  this  hue  and  cry  ?  -  Is  not  our  national  debt  nearly  paid^ 
And,  when  paid,  are'not  fLpprchensions  expressed  that  the 
surplus  revenue  will  be  divided  among  the  several  States.^ 
In  that  event  what  is  to  become  of  internal  improvements, 
or  works  of  a  national  character?    Gentlemen  tell  us  that 
the  States  must  be  left  to  accomplish  these  works  them* 
selves;  that  is,  when  they  can  agree  among  themselves  that 
a  certain  work  is  expedient  and  proper.     And  who  does 
not  see  that  tiie  will  of  a  single  State  is  sufficient  to  defeat 
every  undertaking  of  the  kind?    As  an  illustration  of  this 
truth,,  gentlemen  have  only  to  look  at  this  very  road.    It 
passes  throiM^U  seven  of  the  States.  Pennsylvania  is  in  &ror 
of  it{  so  is  Tennessee,  and  so  are  the  States  farther  south; 
but  all  tiieir  contributions  are  to  be  rendered  void,  because 
Virginia,  perchance,  is  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  under- 
taking, and  because  New  York  will  not  pay  for  about  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  road  that  may  pass  through  her  tc^ 
ritory.     So  it  will  happen  with  respect  to  every  national 
design.  The  tenacity,  not  to  say  the  obstinacy,  of  one  or  two 
States  will  defeat  the  whole.    The  case,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  this  question:  shall  the  system  of  internal  im- 
provements continue,  or  shall  it  not:  If  yea,  tliey  must  be 
done  by  the  nation  in  its  collective  capacity — the  States 
wiU  never  combine  in  any  such  scheme.    In  still  further 
prosecution  of  tliat  appeal  to  sectional  views  which  has 
characterized  this  debate,  it  has  been  said  by  gentlemen 
from  Tennessee,  upper  Yir^nta,  and  a  portion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, tiiat  not  one  cent  has  yet  been  granted  from  the 
treasury  for  their  benefit.     This  argument  is  surely  not  a 
good  one,  and  would  not  be  entiUedto  such  considcnitiou  if 
it  stood  alone (  but  it  is  a  useful  one,  as.  it  comes)(horoe  to 
Uieir  feelings.     Did  those  gentlemen  withhold  their  aid  to 
works  of  internal  improvement,  because  they  were  in 
other  States?    No,  we  are  told  they  did  not.    Has  upper 
Pennsylvania  ever  acted  on  this  principle?     Is  there  one 
gjcntleman  from  that,  or  any  other  part  of  that  State,  who 
can  Vithhold  bis  voto  from  this  bill?    pid  they  withboU 
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6idr  Totes(the  gentlemen  from  the  interior  of  that  State) 
from  the  Delaware  breakwater  f  So  far  from  it,  that  an 
honorable  {j^ntleman  through  whose  district  this  rcMid  will 
piss,  [Mr.  Rixsxt}  as  he  now  teHs  me,  ofi*ered  the  reK>- 
lution  which  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  Uoase  1x>  a 
considerttion  of  that  work;  then,  as  the  Delaware  and 
Chenpeake  canal,  when  the  question  of  subscription  of 
itock  to  that  canal  was  under  consideration,  where  is  the 
ertdence  of  the  hostile  leelingfs  from  the  sectional  interests 
of  western  Pennsjrlvania,  Tennessee,  or  Kentucky?  The 
gentlemen  of  those  States,  superior  to  the  interests  of 
mere  sectional  interest^  did  not  withhold  their  votes  fi*om 
the  subscription  of  stock.  How  many  days  ago  is  it  since 
t  bill  for  light-houses,  harbor  improvements,  and  surreys, 
pe»ed  this  House,  making  an  appropriation  of  more  than 
half  a  million  of  dollars?  In  the  common  language  of  the 
dav--not  intending  to  adopt  it  as  correct— for  whose  bene- 
w  Of  Kentucky?  No,  sir.  Of  western  Virginia?  No. 
Of  western  Pennsylvania?  No;  not  a  cent  for  cither  of 
those  sections  of  the  countr}*.  Louisuna,  indeed,  re- 
cetfed  some  partial  benefit,  but  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
money  went  to  New  York  and  the  eastern  States.  When 
thit  bin  was  under  consideratkNi,  it  was  not  opposed  by 
the  arguments  now  used  in  opposition  to  this,  bv  gentle- 
men from  the  West,  or  any  other  quarter.  Ana  we  are 
called  upon  to  refuse  this  roiul,  because  the  money  does  not 
go  to  those  districts!  One  gentleman  said  the  a6s!gn  was 
not  national,  and  that  it  would  interfere  with  harbor  im- 
provements, and  other  works  which  he  called  national; 
but  now  the  harbor  bill  has  passed,  and  that  genUeman 
represents  an  interest  where  there  are  no  navy  yards,  no 
harbor  improvements;  has  he,  I  must  again  ask  him,  no 
pride  in  the  reputation  of  Ms  State?  And  is  not  his  sup* 
port  due  from  that  State  ?  O,  no.  Not  a  cent  has  been  given 
to  his  constituents,  not  a  doUar  has  been  appropriated  for 
fortiiications  in  his  district.  This  argument  gives  up  the 
I'nion  entirely,  and  we  may  as  well  say  so  now  as  at  any 
other  time.  I  again  say  that  when  our  surplus  revenue 
Lhall  have  been  divided  among  the  States,  no  object  truly  na- 
tional can  be  accomplished.  Instead  of  being  less,  there  will 
he  ten  times  more  local  feelingfs  than  now:  the  language 
of  one  State  will  be,  1  am  in  the,interior  of  the  countr>*;  the 
Adintic  States  must  taka  care  of  the  seaboard;  and  they, 
in  reply,  will  say,  let  the  West  and  the  States  upon  oiu- 
northern  frontiers  protect  themselves,  develop  their  own 
resources,  and  improve  their  condition.  I  do  msist  that  if 
tny  thing  national  is  to  be  done,  the  General  Government 
is  tlte  power  that  nmist  do  it.  It  must  be  done  by  the 
t'nited  States,  or  not  at  all.  I  have  once  adverted  to  the 
operation  of  local  feelings,  even  amone  gentlemen  com- 
ing from  the  West — the  same  section  of  country.  Kot  a 
sesnon  commences  tlwt  is  not  opened  with  a  dantfe  about 
the  western  armory.  One  gentleman  Moves  Pittsburg, 
one  Beaver  rive^,  and  another,  the  Horse  Shoe  bend;  and 
what  is^the  resitlt?  We  ^t  rid  of  the  appropriation  alto- 
(rther,  with  no  disposition  to  withhold  it,  because  they 
5&nnot  agree  where  it  is  to  be  applied.  I  view  this  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements  as  necessarily  connected 
*ith  another  important  policy  of  thecotmtiy — I  mean  the 
protection  of  national  industry.  Thev  must  go  hand  in 
liand,  mutually  aiding  and  reciprocating  their  benefits. 
^hat  are  some  of  the  objects  to  be  effected  by  them? 
Cheaper  transportation  aifd  cheaper  productions.  Is  it  not 
^i^fest  that  the  cheaper  the  raw  material  can  be  trans- 
ported, the  cheaper  the  goods  can  be  sold?  The  cheap- 
er tliey  can  be  brouglit  to  market,  the  lower  will  be  the 
«n»ket  price? 

I  have  been  served  this  session  with  a  c<jpy  (and  I  pre- 
jumethe  other  members  have)  of  a  communication  nude 
^y  tn  Engibh  writer,  whose  object  b  to  show  that  the 
rrench  manuflactares  cannot  long  sustain  themselves,  as 
^&nd  can  manu&dartt  cheaper,  and  coweqnently  un- 
<«ntttthcin.  TlMiMnftrginMntuisdis^  that  in  England, 


owing  to  the  greater  facilities  of  communication,  and  trans- 
portation of  both  the  raw  material  and  manufactui^  goods, 
the  necessary  remit  of  the  roads,  railways,  and  canals  of 
that  country,  they  can  be  furnished  at  a  lower  price.  The 
manufkctures  of  one  nation  will  alwa}*s  put  down  those  of 
another,  where  tiie  material  is  cheaper,  and  there  is  a 
greater  facility  of  transportation.  If  it  is  true  in  England, 
it  is  true  here;  and  though  there  may  be  members  of  this 
House  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  and  of  this  road, 
and  yet  not  in  <avor  of  the  tariff,  the  argument  I  have  laat 
advanced  will  have  weight  with  all  thosa  who  are  in  fiivor 
of  the  tariff.  What  are  the  main  objections  urf;ed  against 
tiie  bill?  It  is  truly  amusing  to  observe  the  various  specu- 
lations which  have  been  conjured  up  as  arguments  agMnst 
its  passage.  For  the  purpose  of  aodresBng  one  peculiar 
feeling  of  the  House,  it  has  been  said  that  the  Executive 
is  wholly  hostile  to  the  design.  To  gain  another  portion 
of  it,  we  have  been  told  that  he  was  warmly  in  its  fiivor, 
and  anxious  for  its  success.  One  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Polk]  has  read  to  us,  an  tarortm^  along  extract 
from  his  message,  in  which  he  Is  particuhir  to  show  his 
friendly  feefrngs  to  works  of  intemsl  improvements.  Both 
of  the  statements  made  in  relation  to  lum  cannot  be  truet 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  to  be  influenced  by  one  or 
the  other. '  From  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  not,  by  any  act 
of  his,  hnpede  the  progress  of  this  dengn.  I  think  he 
cannot  but  feel  some  regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  legis- 
hufcure  of  his  adopted  SUte,  which  has  been  expressed  in 
favor  of  the  undertakin|p.  I  should  think  it  natural  that 
he  should  fbcl  some  regard  for  the  gloriev  of  his  own  ad- 
ministration. Peace  has  its  glories,  as  well  as  war;  and 
what,  I  ask,  can  add  so  bright  a  halo  to  the  splendor  of 
his  reign,  as  the  completion  o^this  road,  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal,  and  tiie  other  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments which  have  been  projected?  The  laurels  gathered 
at  New  Orieans,  plenteous  as  was  the  harvest,  arc  "trifles 
light  as  ah*,'*  in  comparison  with  the  glory  of  having  theae 
ercat  W()rks  of  national  improvement  begun  or  perfected 
during  his  Preddency.  On  retiring  from  office,  he  might 
then  say,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Latin  poets,  with- 
out incurring  the  imputation  of  egotism,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  tnat  poet: 

"  Eu'f  i  m<mumeiit«m  art  permnlas.** 

What  are  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  or  the  pyramida 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  folly  or  idolatry  of  an  age,  com- 
pared with  these  works,  one  of  which  cost  more  tluin  all 
the  money  which  this  nation  lias  disbursed,  or  will  soon  be 
required  to  disbnrsr,  en  account  of  works  of  tntenial  im- 
provement.* 

If  any  one  consideration  more  than  another  would  make 
a  seat  in  tliis  House  desirable,  tome  it  appears  it  would  be 
that  which  would  liereafter  aathorice  us  to  sav  that  we 
have,.aa  the  representative*  of  the  nation,  contributed  our 
share  to  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  these 
works.  Of  all  such  it  may  with  |>roprie^  be  hereafter 
said,  in  the  laoniage  of  another  of^the  Latin  poets,  whose 
sentiments  I  wiu  endeavor  to  render  in  English— *'Hap> 
py,  thrice  h^>py,  did  you  but  know,  did  you  but  realist^ 
what  happiness  was  yours. '*  The  measure  of  our  glory 
would  be  fun,  and  we  need  not  aspire  to  any  thing  more 
to  render  our  names  illustrioiis,  or  cause  than  to  be  held 
in  gratefbl  remembranoe.    Away,  then,  witli  these  storiee 
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about  the  influence  of  this  or  of  that  feelin^^  retarding  a 
great  national  design. 

,  It  IB  too  late  now  for  gentlemen  from  the  tide  water  of 
Virginia  to  spread  before  us  their  liair-spun  theories.  The 
lystem  has  made  its  way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain; 
it  is  making  its  triumphant  way  to  the  Soutli,  **  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer."  The  voice  raised  in  South  Carolina 
has  reverberated  along  the  highlands  of  Virginia,  and  the 
cry  of  North  Carolina  now  is,  '*  what  shall  we  do  to  be 
saved.''  In  reference  to  the  western  feelings  and  west- 
em  claims,  such  is  m^  opinion  of  their  equity,  that  even 
if  I  had  any  conscientious  scruples  with  regard  to  them,  I 
would  at  least  endeavor  to  divest  myself  of  tliem.  My 
word  for  it,  if  you  withhold  from  the  West  what  she  now 
asks  as  a  favor,  you  will  hear,  ere  long,  the  samo^  require- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  demand.  Do  gentlemen  forget  at 
what  ratio  the  number  and  influence  of  the  nine  States  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  increasing?  Wliy,  if  1 
ever  had  any  hostile  feelines  towards  the  West— and  to  all 
such  feelings  Rhode  Island  and  New  England  are  stran- 
gers— ^I  would  endeavor  to  make  my  peace  auickly,  while 
I  was  in  the  way  with  her.  What  Bishop  or  Cloyne  said 
of  North  America,  compared  with  England,  may  with 
equal  truth  be  now  said  of  the  South  or  the  East,  viewed 
in  reference  to  their  relative  future  consequence,  when 
compared  with  the  West: — 

**  Westward  the  ttar  of  Bs»ire  takei  iu  way. 

•  •  •  9  •  • 

**  Time*!  noblett  atb^ring  ii  hi*  last.** 

We  may  withhold  favors  from  them  now,  or  deny  to 
them  whatsis  justly  their  due,  but,  rely  upon  it,  we  shall 
hereafter  feel  their  power  and  the  weight  of  their  influence. 
Already  the  West  has  given  us  one  President,  and  unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  she  will  not  be  satisfied  with  giving 
us  one,  but  we  ahaU  have  another,  and  another,  and 
another.  Is  it  then  f^od  policy  for  us  to  throw  obstacles 
In  the  way  of  their  improvements?  To  tl&e  West,  1  say, 
we  must  look  for  our  next  President.  It  is  not  my  pro- 
Tince  to  designate  or  name  the  man)  he  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  may  be  the  man;  the  late  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State  may  be  the  man;  the  late  distinguished 
Postmaster  General  may  be  called  upon  to  ezcliange  the 
judicial  robe  for  the  Presidential  chair;  in  addition  to  these 
illustrious  men,  I  might  ^int  to  a  late  distinguislied  Sena- 
tor, now  a  member  of  this  House,  a  gentleman  decked 
with  laurels  and  covered  with  wounds  received  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  his  country.  To  me  it  is  mondly  certain 
that  South  Caroiina  and  J^ew  York  might  as  well  hang 
their  harps  upon  the  willow,  for  at  least  the  next  four 
years.  General  Doff  Green  and  Lieutenant  James  Watson 
Webb,  if  they  please,  to  tlie  contrary  notwithstanding. 
During  this  &bate  I  have  listened  wiUi  great  attention, 
and  pleasure,  too,  to  two  venerable  gentlemien,  one  from 
Tennessee,  [Mr.  STAvniraa]  and  the  other  from  Penn- 
sylvania; [Mr.  RiMsxT]  their  powerful  appeals,  addressed 
to  their  respective  colleagues,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded; 
they  have  told  the  House  that  whatever  we  may  do  on  this 
floor,  the  people  will  ere  long  dechu«  for  themselves 
what  is  their  wiU  on  this  subject.  The  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  was  the  language  of  plain, 
sound,  practical  common  sense.  He  told  us  this  bill  was 
to  result  in  the  benefit  of  those  on  whom  still  rested  the 
primevsi  curse,  and  who  lived  literally  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  He  told  us  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  to  convert  their  toil  into  mo- 
ney. I  confess  that  appeal  from  such  a  quarter  had  a  pow- 
enul  effect  on  me — an  effect  which  I  could  not  h^vc  been 
able  to  resist,  had  my  pr^udices  been  enlisted  on  the  op- 
posite side  (rf*  the  pendmg  question. 

But  we  were  told  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Vir- 

Sinia,  [Mr.  P.  P.  BAaaova]  that  the  money  asked  for  this 
esign  could  be  better  used.     He  said  that  the  duties  on 
toffee,  paid  by  YIrg;inia  alone,  amount  in  the  course  of  a 


single  year  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  doUan^ 
and  that  if,  instead  of  wasting  money  on  tlus  road,  ve 
would  consent  to  take  off  these  duties,  Virginia  would  be 
richer  by  that  amount,  and  that  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  may  then  be  applied  by  tliat  State  to  the 
construction  of  roads  and  canals.     He  affirmed  that  seven 
millions  may  be  dispensed  with  from  the  revenue,  and  that 
sum  can  be  eaually  well  distributed.     Now,  I  am  in  fa?or 
of  repealing  the  duty  on  coffee  tn  tato;  and  as  Virginia  will 
then  nave  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  be  ap- 
plied to  internal  improvements,  taking  the  gentleman  at  his 
word,  I  think  we  may  call  upon  that  State  to  appropriate 
money  to  that  amount.  But  if  she  shall  be  disposed  to  an* 
swer  the  call,  how  can  she  collect  the  money?    if  she 
does  it  at  all,  she  must  do  it  by  direct  taxation,  the  moft 
odious  and  burdensome  of  all  modes  in  which  contribution! 
of  the  people  can  possiblv  be  rendered.     How  will  the 
collector  be  met?    When  he  asks  for  this  new  duty,  he  is, 
1  suppose,  to  tell  the  people— you  ought  not  to  complain, 
your  burdens  have  been  hehtened  by  a  repeal  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  die  revenue;  and  how 
would  he  be  answered?    Mr.  Collector,  that  is  nothing  to 
me,  that  is  no  reUef  to  me;  I  have  houses-  and  lands,  I  use 
no  coffee;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  compelled  to  use  it;  I  will 
not  pa^  your  tax.    Such  must  be  tne  natural  effect;  an 
effect  in  which  doubtless  the  gentleman  will  rejoice,  be- 
cause its  tendency  is  to  foster  and  strengthen  a  prejudice 
against  internal  improvemetits.     And  this  brings  me  back 
to  the  question  whether  "we  are  to  have  any  internal  im- 
provements at  all.     Gentlemen  cannot  say  that  they  ex- 
pect by  direct  taxation  to  collect  a  sum  such  as  sliall  avail 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  work  of  national  import- 
ance.    And  bow  shall  we  know  when  eitlier  to  begin  or 
end,  in  making  our  ezactiona  for  revenue  ?    We  must  re- 
tain enough  to  meet  contingencies,  and   defray  the  ex- 
penses of  Government     And  suppose  you  have  in  thena* 
tional  treasury  onl^  one  million,  an  amount  that  none  will 
say  is  too  large,  will  there  not  be  just  as  great  a  scramble, 
and  just  as  many  squabbles  for  that  single  million,  as  there 
is  now  for  ten  times  as  great  a  sum.     We  shall  have  all  the 
difficulties  that  we  have  now,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  appropriate  for  tlie  great  objects 
of  national  policv.     And  here  let  me  drop  one  word  as  to 
an  argument  which  is  very  common  in  this  House,  but 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  worst  fcelings.of  human  na- 
ture—the  argument  is,  that  other  sections  needed  the  bene- 
fit as  much  as  that  wliich  happens  to  be  presented  to  the 
House.     Admit  it     Must  we,  therefore,  refuse  all?    Be- 
cause we  cannot  do  every  thing  at  once,  must  we,  there- 
fore, do  nothing?    Because  we  cannot  benefit  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  Un^ed  States  ^artjocusti,  is  this  any  argument 
why  we  should  not  begin  to  benefit  any  ?     This  argument 
would  have  prevented  all  that  we  have  ever  done.    In  the 
plan  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  fortifications  of  our  sea- 
board, designed  for  the  Union,  were  all  reported  as  works 
to  be  commenced  at  once?    No;  they  were  reported  in 
classes,  and  numbered  from  one  to  five.     Some  would  re- 
quire more  jdme  to  finish  them  than  others.     Migl^t  not 
this  argument  have  been  used  in  that  case?  Might  not  gen< 
tlemen  have  contended  then,  as  now,  that  all  these  objects 
were  needed?  that  one  part  of  the  country  had  as  good  i 
right  to  be  defended  asanotlier;  and.  as  we  could  not  go  oi 
with  all,  we  ought  not  to  begin  either?    It  comes  to  the 
same  tlung,  because  we  cannot  do  every  thing  we  must  d< 
nothing.^    Let  me  now  advert  more  particularly  to  th( 
constitutioDal  aigument. 

It  is  said  this  road  is  not  needed,  either  as  a  military,  i 
commercial,  or  a  mail  road-— that  the  interest  of  the  monei 
will  cost  us  one  hundred  and  tliirty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
and  that  sum  will  consequently  be  the  expense  of  trani 
porting  the  mail  from  Buffalo  to  New  Orleans.  This  arg« 
ment  goes  manifestly  on  the  ground  that  the  present  stati 
of  things  ia  to  exist  ftirever,  and  hecaiise  there  is  no  con 
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merce  now  immediately  on  the  route  contemplated  by  this 
nnd,  that  there  will  continue  to  be  none  after  the  road  is 
made.  So,  because  there  is  no  war  at  present,  tiiercfore 
the  military  power  of  the  (aoremment  does  not  authorize 
us  at  ttiis  time  to  engajife  in  the  undertaking.  Gentlemen 
mi^t  just  as  well  say  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  soldier  unless 
be  IS  constantly  iigliting.  The  nation  is  not  now  at  war, 
and  of  course  it  has  notany  munitions  of  war  to  carr)';  but 
does  that  prove  it  never  will  have?  Another  gentleman 
Irom  Virginia,  [Mr.  Cokk]  tells  us  that  roads  arc  only 
needed  where  there  is  a  dense  population;  but  if  a  part  of 
the  country  happens  at  this  moment  to  be  secluded  from 
public  view,  it  must  always  remain  so,  and  its  pupulatioii 
must  be  always  sparse,  lor  the  very  reason  it  is  so  seclud- 
ed. Why,  if  this  country,  through  which,  or  near  which 
this  road  is  to  run,  had  already  all  the  benefits  it  would  de- 
rire  from  the  road,  it  is  very  plMn  that  it  would  not  want 
the  road.  But  the  great  purpose  of  the  rood  in  to  dispense 
those  very  benefits.  Must  the  noaO  start,  fh)ra  Bqflalo  aitd 
go  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans  in  one  route,  in  order  to 
constitute  this  a  mail  road^  Surely  not.  It  may  be  cni- 
pbyed  as  a  part  of  several  rotites,  and  the  making  of  it 
will  be  warranted  by  tlie  powers  of  the  Government,  in 
respect  to  the  mail.  Another  argument  of  the  modern 
Virginia  school  is  derived  from  the  unequal  bearing  of  ap- 
propriations of  this  kind.> 

This  argument,  if  admitted,  would  strike  at  once  at  the 
foot  of  all  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government.  It  is 
a  manifest  impossibility  that  tlus  Government  should  distri- 
bute its  fimds  with  exact  matiiematical  equality,  as  if  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country  was  a  phun,  and  Uiesc  distri- 
butions were  to  fall  upon  it  as  one  vast  sheet  of  water. 
Such  a  state  of  thin^  is  impoesible;  it  is  forbidden  by  lo- 
cality, and  the  situation  of  our  countiy.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected unless  you  raise  all  the  valleys,  and  s'mk  all  the  hills. 
Nor  can  any  one  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  benefits  of  which  shall  be  equally  h\K  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  All  our  appropriations  are  unequal, 
and  must  be  so  of  necessity;  and  the  same  inequality  would 
exist,  and  does  exist,  in  appropriations  made  by  the  State 
authorities.  I  would  ask  these  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
vhether  the  money  appropriated  for  the  capitol  at  Rich- 
mond was  an  equal  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  people 
of  that  Slate? — whether  the  moneys  granted  for  the  erec- 
tion of  court-houses  in  the  several  counties  ai'c  not  local 
appropriations?  The  money  for  these  objects  is  raisefl  by 
taxation  over  all  Virginia:  but  wliat  benefit  did  the  people 
in  the  western  counties  receive  from  the  erection  of  so  cost- 
ly a  building  at  Richmond }  It  is  all  idle  to  talk  i  n  this  man- 
ner- Inequality  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of.  all  human 
wciety.  The  same  argument  would  prove  that  one  indi- 
vidual must  not  be  appointed  to  a-foreign  mission,  because 
there  are  others  equally  fit  for  the  place,  *nd  who  have 
equal  claums  on  the  Government  for  the  same.  It  might 
vitli  equal  truth  be  maintained  that  the  present  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  should  not  have  been  chosen 
Speaker,  because  there  are  other  members  of  tliis  House 
vho  would  discharge  the  dutiesof  presiding  officer  as  well  as 
he  does.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  gentleman's  argument. 

But,  in  addition  to  this,  we  And  £e  old  string  has  been 
pulled  upon — the  payment  of  the  national  debt  is  to  be 
retarded — a  bugbear  which  regularly  makes  its  passage 
over  the  stage  whenever  any  useful  projtct  is  moved  here 
which  is  to  cost  a  little  money.  But,  sir,  that  debt  is  so 
nearly  discharged,  and  its  payment  s*  entirely  witliin  our 
power,  that  that  argument  is  entitled  to  but  little  wcigttt. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  carried  us  back  so  far  as  to 
Ihe  year  1688,  when  the  public  debt  of  England  was  but 
one  million,  and  now  it  is  mure  than  a  million  of  millions. 
Very  true,  sir;  and  what  then?  That  debt,  however  great, 
is  owed  to  her  own  citizensij  and,  be  it  gfreat  or  small,  it 
*u  not  contracted  by  works  of  internal  iroprcvement. 
But  while  the  gcntlenun  held  up  one  pidbire  to  terrify  the 


House,  might  he  not,  on  the  other  hand,  have  presented 
to  its  view  another  picture,  allowing  how,  by  her  works 
of  internal  improvements,  and  her  vast  system  of  domestic 
industry,  England  has  been  able  to  sustain  the  pressure  of 
such  a  debt,  and  to  renuun  strong  and  prosperous,  and  to 
marcU  with  a  bold  and  firm  step,  though  pressed  by  such  a 
burden?  The  Government  could  not  have  borrowed  un- 
less her  citizens  were  able  and  wilfing  to  lend.  So  the 
gentleman's  argument  goes  only  to  prove  that  internal  in- 
dustry enabled  the  people  of  that  little  island  to  lend  their 
G  ovemment  a.  million  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Eng- 
land knows  where  her  strengfth  lies,  and  she  has  wisely 
pursued  a  policy  to  fester  it.  By  this  she  has  been  enabled 
to  monopolize  the  market  for  all  those  resources  of  strength 
which  grow  out  of  her  internal  improvements  and  active 
industry.  By  this  she  has  been  enabled  to  subsidize  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  to  make  herself  a  party  to  all  the 
battles  of  the  world.  Eveiy  b6dy  will  admit  that  the  pre* 
sent  dynasty  of  France  has  no  very  particular  attachment 
to  the  memory  of  Bonaparte,  and  yet  we  see  them,  from 
necessity,  pursuing  the  course  of  hb  policy,  and  endea- 
voring to  augfment  her  internal  resources.  When  that 
blood-stained  conqueror  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  what  was  it  that  furnished  consolation  to  his 
ref] ections  ?  H  is  thousand  victories  ?  his  bloody  laurels  ?  No  \ 
lie  himself  declared  that  it  was  the  remembrance  that  he 
had  improved  the  condition  of  Fiunce,  and  that  his  works 
of  internal  improvement  were  of  themselves  enough  to 
make  his  name  immortaL  With  tl^ese  works,  and  with  his 
code  of  laws,  he  could  have  afforded  to  dispense  with  all 
liis  victories. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Coke]  repre- 
sented the  mountains  of  Tennessee  as  being  of  such  a  stu- 
pendous height  as  to  render  the  road  to  New  Orleans  of 
no  pi*actical  utility.  I  do  not  pretend  to  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  geography  of  that  portion  of  the 
Union;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  piling  up  Pclion  upon 
Ossa  will  never  nuse  a  valid  objection  to  this  design,  be 
the  moimtains  what  they  may;  the  road  can  never  come  in 
contact  with  thcmt  The  gentleman  has  relied  mainly  on 
Dr.  Morse  as  his  authority^  (now  be  could  not  push  that 
authority  very  far  in  Jlhode  island,  I  can  tell  him;)  and  on 
tlint  authority  he  tells  us  of  the  wide  and  noble  rivers 
which  penetrate  that  region,  and  which  he  seems  to  think 
are  themselves  an  all-sufficient  liighway  for  commerce, 
mail,  war,  and  all  other  purposes  of  travel.  But  what 
says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  lives  upon  the 
spot?  He  tells  you,  that  during  three-fourths  of  the  year 
these  roads  are  of  no  service  whatever,  their  channels  be- 
ing of\en  so  Avy  as  to  admit  walking  over  them.  And  as  to 
these  Alpine  mountains,  which  seem  to  have  towered  so 
much  in  tlie  gcntlemf.n'a  speech,  they  are  not  so  high  as 
he  imagines;  and,  whatever  their  heiglit,  they  are  moun- 
tiins  of  ore,  and  contain  resources  which  will  furnish 
commerce  for  the  road  to  carry.  We  have  two  armories 
— and  he.  tells  us,  if  ever  we  have  another,  it  will  not  be 
located  on  this  road;  and  the  road  will  be  useless.  Is  the 
gentleman  sure  that  there  never  will  be  more  than  two 
armories  in  the  United  States?  Is  he  quite  sure  that  thii 
road  will  never  be  employed  for  the  march  of  an  army  ? 
What  is  this  argument  bat  to  declare  that  we  are  not  in 
peace  to  prepare  for  war?  Will  not  the  same  doctrine 
prove  tlwt  we  are  not  to  increase  our  navy?  tiiat  w^e  are 
not  to  fortify  our  coasts? 

But  it  seems  that  we  are  to  reject  this  b'.ll  for  cons' sten- 
cy's  sake.  Because  the  Jackson  party  raised  a  hue  and 
cry  about  Executive  influence,  and  about  the  shameful 
waste  of  money  by  employing  the  engineers  to  make  sur- 
veys in  various  pirts  of  the  Union,  w^  must,  out  of  con- 
sistency and  price  of  character,  refuse  this  bill,  and  even 
that  for  tlie  usual  annual  appropriation  for  surveys.  Why, 
Is  it  an  incredible  thing  that  that  hue  and  cry  was  raised 
for  mere  political  effect?    Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that 
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partisans  used  that  argument,  who  did  not  themselves  be- 
Uere  there  was  much  truth  or  weight  in  it?.  And,  admit 
that  the  power  of  making  surveys  was  ever  so  much  abused 
by  a  late  admiiustration,  because  a  good  thing  has  been 
used  for  a  bad  purpose,  does  it  cease  to  be  good,  if  pro- 
perly used? 

1  come  now  to  notice  the  speech  of  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  AncHia]  who  seemed  so  particularly  mag- 
nanimous toward  the  Stitte  of  New  York.    I  was  happy  to 
hear  him — ^the  strain  was  so  new,  that  it  made  a  strong 
impresnon  upon  m&^-the  gentleman  seems  to  hare  made 
the  discovery  that  there  can  be  something  that  is  correct 
without  the  bounds  of  the  State  of  Virgiiiia!    But,  before 
the  gentleman  praises  New  York  too  highly,  let  him  wait 
and  see  how  she  will  vote  on  this  question.    If  New  York 
is  to  vote  down  tliis  bill  because  her  petition  for  aid  was 
once  rejected,  what  is  she  to  expect  m  future?    Will  tlie 
time  never  come  when  New  York  will  apply  for  a  sliare 
of  iKat  very  aid  she  is  now  asked  to  refosc?  And  what  will 
then  be  said  to  her  by  the  power  of  the  West  on  this  floor? 
Sir,  I  hope  New  York  will  be  mag^nimous— too  magna- 
nimous to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  a  disappointment, 
and  tlie  feelings  of  resentment  it  excited.   The  gentleman 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  the  policy  of  New  York  in 
making  the  application  was  directly  in  contradiction  of  all 
his  theories  as  a  politician.  When  Clinton  asked  this  body 
to  grant  aid  to  the  State  of  New  York,  did  he  come  here 
ignorant  of  the  constitution?  and,  if  not,  did  he  hold  tlie 
same  views  of  it  as  that  gentleman  and  his  coadjutors?  No: 
he  acknowledged  this  Government  bad  the  power  and  the 
ri^t  to  grant  the  aid  he  solicited.     The  gentleman  has 
used  soft  words — I  will  not  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  and  say 
he  has  been  pouring  soft  soap  down  tlie  backs  of  the  New 
York  delegation;  but  be  can  never  reconcile  her  conduct 
with  his  principles.     The  gentlemai\  told  us  tliat  if  the 
General  Government  did  not  engage  in  tliese  works,  they 
would  be  done  by  tlie  States;  but,  according  to  his  argu- 
ment, if  this  Government  does  not,  tlie  States  will  not. 
We  have  heard  new  doctrines  broached  here.     The  gen- 
tleman seems  to  have  taken  lessons  in  the  school  of  a  cer- 
t&in  judge  in  Isi*aei,  and  to  have  adopted  that  maxim  of 
exalted  morality,  **aU  is  fair  in  politics."    The  gentleman 
is  hot  for  forming  a  coalition — ^he  will  coalesce  widi  any 
body;  but  it  is  for  tlie  most  unprincipled  purpose,  if  that 
combination  is  to  be  directed  against  the  policy  of  the  tariff, 
and  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country.   I  speak 
for  myself  alone — ^in  relation  to  my  own  morality;  I  can, 
of  course,  speak  only  for  myself;  but  I  have  not  much  con- 
fidence in  the  morality  of  those  who  are  ready  to  join  with 
any  body  in  oppo3lng  one  of  the  most  healthful  attributes 
of  this  Government.     If  I  do  not  forget,  that  same  gentle- 
man told  us  that  if  Virginia  should  ever  alter  her  law  re- 
specting elections,  he  would  pack  up  and  remove  into  tlie 
veiy  heart  and  centre  of  Africa.   But  Virginia  lias  changed 
her  law  of  elections,  and  the  gentleman  has  not  removed 
to  Africa.     If  our  eyes  and  eai*s  do  not  deceive  us,  he  is 
still  here — and  I  apprehend  he  will  not  go  there.   I  great- 
ly fear  it.     if  he  docs,  however,  he  will  not,  of  course, 
stop  at  Liberia,  because  the  people  there  are  in  favor  of 
iiitenial  improvements.     The^  are  all  for  building  houses 
and  making  roids,  and  engaging  in  every  design  tliat  can 
improve  their  colony.    And,  wliat  is  worse  for  the  gentle- 
man, he  cannot  remain  at  home.   This  policy  has  got  down 
the  conntry,  till  it  is  reaching  tide  water.    The  next  thing 
we  hear  will  be,  that  it  has  driven  the  gentleman  down  to 
low  water  mark.     When  it  comes  to  tliat,  the  gentleman 
must  embark  for  Africa,  or  somewhere  else.     Would  it 
not  be  better  for  him  to  try  to  content  himself  at  home, 
b  id  as  things  ai*e,  and  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie  noise 
of  canal  diggera  and  road  makers — 

Virginia!  with  all  thy  fkttlta,  I  lore  thee  tclll! 

[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 


TvxsDAT,  Arnn  13,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  considerat'on  of  the  resolution 
reported  from  the  Afilitary  Committee,  requiring  the  Se* 
cretary  of  War  to  report  a  new  orgaiuzation  of  me  army, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  officers;  the  question  pend- 
ing being  on  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  TAYLOR  to  comnnt  the 
resolution  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  that,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  devoted  to  resolutions,  tiie  other 
day,  he  had  but  a  few  more  words  to  say.  He  had  nud, 
on  that  occasion,  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
be  an  indication,  on  the  pail  of  that  House,  that  they  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  a  i*eduction  of  the  army.  One  gen- 
tleman had  remarked  that  this  was  a  proposition  merely 
to  institute  an  inquiry.  In  this  light  he  could  not  view  it. 
I'he  Secretary  is  requh^d  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  number  of  officers;  and  should  he  report  that 
no  reduction  could  he  made  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  would  it  not  be  said  that  this  was  not  an  answer 
to  the  call  made  upon  him  by  the  House?  The  resolution 
either  contemplates  asking  the  Secretary  whether  any 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  officers  of  the  army,  without 
injury  to  the  public  service,  and,  if  any,  what?  or  itdirecti 
him  to  propose  a  plan  for  this  reduction  at  all  eventi.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  he  would  deem  it  proper  to  commit 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  ittteof 
the  Union,  that  it  miglit  there  be  discussed,  the  principles 
settled  which  it  involves,  and  then  the  result  of  their  deli- 
berations might  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
his  action;  Or  they  might  submit  to  the  department  only 
the  inquiry  in  relation  to  tbe  expediency  of  the  measure, 
and  not  call  upon  it  for  a  ^stinct  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  army,  witliout  a  proper  investigation.  It  appeared  is 
him  tiiat  the  propontion,  as  it  now  stood,  was  one  asking 
them  to  express  an  opinion  without  deliberation.  Mr.  W. 
said  he  riiould  offer  an  amendment  to  tbe  rescrfution,  if  the 
motion  for  its  commitment  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said,  the  question  before  tiie  House 
was  on  the  commitment  of  the  resolution  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  tiie  Union.  Tlie  propontion 
ifi  the  resolution  did  not  contemplate  a  reduction  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  but  only  in  its  official  corps.  If 
such  reduction  were  proper,  he  did  not  know  why  it  could 
not  as  well  be  discussed  in  the  House,  as  In  a  Committee 
of  the  W  hole.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  anxious  tliat  some 
plan  should  be  subnutted  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
by  which  the  number  of  officers  in  the  army  could  be 
made  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  men.  This  undue 
proportion  of  officers,  he  believed,  in  his  conscience,  to  be 
useless.  There  is  not  a  Government  on  earth  [ssud  Mr. 
W. }  whose  army  is  thus  organized.  A  gentleman  near  me 
makes  the  exception  of  that  of  Bolivar;  but,  not  bein^ 
acqiuinted  with  the  fact,  I,  of  course,  cannot  join  in  the 
exception. 

According  to  the  reports  laid  before  the  House,  the  army 
never  consists  of  more  than  five  thousand  five  hundred  men; 
and  what  proportion  of  them  are  officers?  According  to 
the  estimate  of  the  members  of  the  Military  Committee, 
there  is  «  comnuasioned  officer  to  every  seven  men,  or 
seven  and  a  half.  There  are  near  seven  hundred  officers 
to  command  five  thousand  men!  There  are  twelve  regi- 
ments in  the  service^  each  regiment  consisting  of  twelve 
companies,  and  each  company  of  frcmi  forty-tive  to  fiffy 
men.  Companies  [he  said]  were  in  f&ct  divided,  as,  during 
the  war,  the  niimber  of  men  to>  a  company  w^us  fixed  at 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred.  Unless  some  re-organization  of 
the  aimy  took  place,  the  present  officers  would  all  be 
brigads^.  The  captains  would  be  maiors,  and  the  lieute- 
n.ints  captains  by  brevet.  He  asked  if  gentlemen  had  ei- 
amined  into  the  expenses  of  our  army.  He  meant  tbe 
army  proper.    He  would  ask  if  it  was  knoim  what  pro* 
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portion  this  expenditure  bore  to  those  required  when  the 
amy  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men.  The  difference  is 
Teiy  small— three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  pay  and  subsistence  had  averaged  two  mil- 
lion  three  hundred  tliousand  doUai-s.  But  this  was. not 
all;  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  had  become  a  part 
of  the  army.  It  had  admitted  two  hundred  and  sixty 
cadets.  It  was  true,  they  did  not  all  remain  to  hang  as  a 
harden  upon  the  army.  After  receiving  tlieir  education, 
those  who  could  procure  a  livelihood  by  a  profession  at 
home,  preferred  that  course^  the  remainder  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  army,  at  about  twenty-four  dollars  per 
month,  without  tlie  semblance  of  service.  Something  [he 
'  said]  ought  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  evils  which  grew 
out  of  this  institution. 

llr.  DODDRIDGE  inquired  if  this  discussion  was  in 
order. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Tatlor]  would  withdraw  his  motion  to  commit 
tlie  resolution,  in  order  that  the  discussioli  might  proceed 
without  interfering  wkh  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  tliat,  as  his  object  was  onl^  to  call 
tlie  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and  as  tins  object 
bad  been  accomplished,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

Mr.  WICKLIF'F£  resumed.  Ilia  reason  for  making  the 
remarks  which  he  had  offered,  was,  that  he  conceived  the 
motion  to  commit  the  resolution  equivalent  to  a  motion  to 
ftjectit  He  then  recapitulated  tlie  argpuments  which  he 
bad  used.  In  relation  to  the  Military  Academy,  the  door 
to  military  promotion  was  now  closed  to  all  who  liad  not 
graduated  at  that  institution.  No  man  who  educated  his 
ovn  son,  however  well  qualified  he  might  be,  or  however 
much  he  might  desire  to  see  him  enrolled  among  the  de< 
fenders  of  his  country,  could  gain  admission  for  him  till 
provision  was  made  for  the  sixty  or  a  hundred  brevets  al- 
ready hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  the  army.  There  was 
Ao  motive  to  excite  tlie  non-commissioned  oDicers  to  a 
laudable  competition  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  their  profession;  for 
even  the  rank  of  a  subaltern  was  placed  beyond  their 
reach,  without  the  pale  of  their  hopes.  These  men,  during 
the  late  war,  proved  our  most  efficient  officers^  wherever 
their  deeds  of  valor  earned  their  promotion. 

We  have  had  much  complaint  [said  Mr.  W.]  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  desertion  from  the 
nuiksof  the  army.  And  why  is  this,  sir?  It  is  beaiuse 
vhen  a  man  attains  the  rank  of  an  orderly  sergeant,  (one 
pf  the  moat  essential  company  officers,)  his  military  career 
ia  ended.  He  has  attained  the  utmost  point  at  which  be 
^  ever  hope  to  arrive  ^  he  has  no  further  motive  for  ac- 
tion, or  stimulant  to  laudable  ambition.  Mr.  W.  said  he 
had  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  system  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  this  Military  Academy  was  a  most  unjust  and  ruin- 
<^  one,  that  no  man,  however  meritorious  and  well  qua- 
hfied,  should  be  admitted  into  the  army*  unless  he  can 
produce  a  slieepskin,  evidencing  that  he  has  graduated  at 
this  institution!  He  thought  no  men  could  be  more  un- 
justly proscribed  and  disfranchised  than  those  who  wer^ 
thus  refused.  The  gentleman  on  ray  lefl  [Mr.  Dx  Witt] 
i^ya,  except  editors  of  newspapers;  but  L  say,  not  even 
tbem, 

Mr.  D  ANIBL  observed,  it  appeared  to  him  manifest  that 
thtre  ought  to  be  a  new  organization  of  the  army.  When 
the  army  was  reduced,  in  1B21  or'SS,  the  object  of  that 
law  was  to  reduce  and  curtail  its  expenditures;  but  we  sec 
t|ut  they  have  amounted  to  about  tlie  same  since  that  pe- 
riod as  before.  Ti)is  he  thought  a  sufficient  reason  why 
something  should  be  done.  While  they  were  urging  the 
necessity  of  retrenchment  in  every  department  otthe  Go- 
vernment, why  not  commence  with  the  army,  and  at  least 
lop  of  Its  useless  parta?  Dut,  [said  Mr.  D.]  he  did  not  be- 
lieve tltat  education  could  foi*m  a  military  cliaracter..  Two- 
lairds  of  those  educated  at  Wc^t  Toiut  oould  never  be 


fitted  to  command  an  army,  or  a  company,  or  even  to  per* 
form  the  duties  of  an' orderly  sergeant.  To  be  sure,  some 
of  them  might  be  capable  of  these  duties.  What,  it  would 
be  asked,  is  the  best  course  to  make  them  qualified?  Why^ 
educate  them  at  West  Point,  if  you  choose,  but  throvr 
them  back  again  into  society,  and  let  them  take -an  equal 
chance  for  promotion  with  the  rest  of  their  fcllow-eitizena. 
If  they  have  talents,  no  doubt  they  will  be  developed.  If 
they  liave  merits,  no  doubt  they  will  be  rewarded.  There 
were  many  who  had  never  received  a  military  education, 
who  were  equally  well  qualified  with  those  who  had. 
Was  such  an  education  found  essential  in  the  late  war?  Not 
at  all,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  totally  useless, 
andf  indeed,  involved  tlie  country  in  more  calamities  than 
any  other  cause.  He  asked,  was  Scott  a  man  who  had 
received  a  military  education?  Not  at  all — be  was  a  me- 
chanic. Was  Morgan?  Not  at  all — ^he  was  a  wagoner;  and 
neither  of  them  had  more  than  a  common  English  educa- 
tion. Let  it  also  he  remembered  that  Bonaparte  took  his 
officers  fro^i  the  ranks,  for  their  valor  and  p;ood  behavior; 
and  by  tliat  meatis  created  the  finest  army  m  Europe. 

He  was  told  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  his 
right,  [Mr.  CAVBnELSKo]  tliat  in  war  we  find  a  difficulty 
in  getting  officers,  while  privates  were  easily  procured. 
This  only  proved  to  him  that  the  gentleman  knew  but  very 
little  of  the  recniitinr  service;  as  it  was  notorious  we  had 
ten  appficutions,  during  the  late  war,  for  offices,  where 
we  had  one  enlistment  of  a  private  soldier.  There  was, 
and  there  always  would  be,  a  greater  number  of  appli- 
cants for  rank,  station,  and  command  in  the  army,  tluin 
there  were  offices  to  give  them.  The  demand,  if  he 
might  so  express  himself,  in  the  language  of  the  duy,  the 
demand  was  greater  than  the  means  of  supply.  He  said 
that  there  would  always  be  u  sufficient  number  of  capable 
men  in  the  intelfigcnt  community  to  form  the  officers  of  a 
larocr  army  t^n  we^should  ever  have  occasion  to  raises 
and  that,  too,  without  having  occasion  to  seek  tliem  at 
West  Point,  or  at  any  other  point.  After  some  ]*emarka 
(m  the  requisites  necessaxy  to  render  an  officer  of  value 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  proceeded  to  com- 
ment on  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr.  Davis]  on  the  preceding  day,  that  the 
frequency  of  changes  in  the  army  would  tend  to  create  in- 
difference in  the  officers  as  to  their  proficiency  in  military 
knowledge  and  science.  It  was  said  tliat  they  would  rea- 
son with  themselves,  that,  having  the  prospect  of  remain- 
ing but  a  certain  period  in  tlie  service,  they  would  grow 
negligent  and  careless  in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 
Now,  I  [said  Mr.  D.]  think  that  totally  the  reverse  of  thi» 
would  be  the  case.  I  tliink  that  tlie' adoption  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  one  proposed,  instead  of  discouraging  them 
from  tlie  study  of  their  profession,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
act  as  an  additional  stimnlus  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge in  it.  When  an  officer  knows  that,  every  five  or  ten 
yeai*s,  there  will  be  a  re*organization  of  the  ai'my,  and 
that  the  most  meritorious  officers  would  be  selected,  and 
retained  in  eommission.  .it  stands  to  reason  that  every  offi- 
cer in  the  army,  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  service, 
would  apply  himself  with  unceasing  diligence  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of  those 
capacities,  which  alone  qualify  their  possessor  to  be  re- 
tained in  his  office.  The  argumtnt  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  must,  therefore,  fjiil.  The  gentleman  -  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tatlob]  had  said  tluit  he  had  voted  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army,  in  1821,  and  that  for  doing  so 
he  had  been  assailed  by  the  newspapeis,  and  callctl  a  ra- 
dical. The  vote  on  that  occasion  showed  tliat  the  gentle* 
man  thought  it  necessary  that  tlie  army  should  be  reduced. 
He  complained  of  being  abused  by  the  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Well,  [said  Mr.  D.]  cannot 
he  now  stand  tlie  shot  from  a  paper  gun  ?  Has  ht:  nut  suf- 
ficient nerve  to  bear  newspr.per  abuse?  I  cannot  certainly 
think  it.     lie  voted  dor  the  dimiuution  of  the  army  for- 
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merly,  and  I  hope  that  h«  will  go  with  us  now,  and  lend 
his  ai(l  to  the  accomplishment  of  bo  denrable  an  object. 
It  would  be  the  means  of  savin?  the  country  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  annually ;  and  ue  trusted  that  it  would 
pass  the  House.  He  wished,  indeed,  that  it  bad  taken 
a  wider  rang«.  He  wished  that  the  resolution  had  called 
upon  the  Secretary  to  state  the  number  of  effective  rank 
and  file,  and  of  tlicir  oiHcersf  of  captains  of  companies, 
of  majors,  of  colonels,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  number  of  each  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  wished,  he  repeated,  that  the  resolution  had 
been  couched  in  these  terms,  and  that  the  principle  of  the 
reduction  in  1821-'22  should  now  be  acted  upon.  He  Wiis 
not  one  who  wished  to  see  the  country  swarming  with  offi- 
cers, in  a  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  VANCE  requested  him  to  withdraw  his  motion  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  STORRS  declined  acceding  to  the  request. 

The  motion  was,  however,  negatived  without  a  division. 

Mr.  VANCE  rose  to  address  the  House,  but  the  hour 
expired. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Hatnss  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  tlie  Buffalo  and 
New  Orleans  road  bill. 

Mr.  I^EA  rose,  and  sjud  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  engaging  in  this  discussion,  partly  on  account  of.  the 
exceeding  reluctance  and  hesitancy  with  which  he  would 
at  any  time  ask  to  be  heard  in  this  hall.  But  he  had  been 
influenced,  also,  by  a  de^e  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  attlie  time  of  presenting  his  views  un  the  subject  gc- 
nei*ally.  Since  an  cai*ly  stag^  of  the  debate,  this  had  not 
been  in  his  power,  in  consequence  of  the  amendments  and 
motions  which  had  been  pending;  and  he  was  aware  that 
the  sanie  difiiculty  yet  coMinued;  but  the  manner  and  pro- 
gress of  the  discussion  had  admonished  him  that  he  should 
not  longer  refrain,  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  use  the  contem- 
plated anienilment  by  way  of  tibjection  and  argument 
against  the  bill  in  its  present  form:.  He  would  thus  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  plan  of 
the  amendment  for  executing  this  and  similar  works,  and 
both  modes  would  then  be  before  the  committee,  so  tliat 
gentlemen  could  fairly  consider  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  adopt  either.  If -so,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
vole  a^^ainst  the  motion  now  pending  to  strike  out  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  bill;  but,  if  otlierwise,  they  would  sus- 
tain that  motion  which  goes  to  defeat  the  wholfe  bill.  He 
tliought  it  particularly  proper,  in  order  to  test  tliis  mea- 
sure iuirly,  tliat  both  plans,  and  the  wliole  subject,  should 
be  fully  developed  before  tlic  committee,  previously  to 
tukinga  vote  on  tliis  question,  which  may  be  decisive. 

I  have  thus  [said  Mr.  L.]  indicated,  in  a  few  words,  my 
object  generally;  and  I  hope  tlie  committee  will  now  in- 
dulgently allow  me  to  present  my  views  more  at  large. 
The  peculiarity  of  my  situation  may  afford  an  apology  not 
only  for  my  speaking,  but,  also,  for  giving  somex}f  my  re- 
marks a  local  direction.  With  but  very  humble  preten- 
sions, I  have  desired  to  be  equally  unassuming — and  L 
might  not  have  felt  myself  called  on  to  depart,  on  this  oc- 
casion, from  my  habit  of  silent  voting,  if  this  bill  had  not 
addressed  itself  directly  to  the  homes,  interests,  and  fcel- 
injo*  of  my  constituents.  But  the  proposition  of  the  bill 
is,  that  this  road  shall  run  through  my  disti'ict  somewhere; 
and  (in  the  ** glorious  uncertainty"  of  these  projects)  that 
is  taken  to  be  almost  any  where  and  every  where.  The 
engineers,  to  be  sure,  ti'av^Ued  along  the  principal  stage 
road  through  that  counti-j',  and  that  is  understood  to  be  the 
western  route  indicated  in  their  report.  But  there  arc 
many  other  roads  numing  in  the  same  general  direction, 
along  the  extensive  vaUey  of  £ut  Tennessee,  between  Ken- 


tucky on  the  one  aide,  and  North  Carolina  on  the  other; 
and  private  surveying  has  been  resorted  to  for  aaccrtaining 
the  nearest  and  best  way.     And  how  many  is  it  supposed 
there  are  of  thegw)d  people  along  these  respective  roails^ 
who  have  any  doubt  that  the  way  nearest  to  tlieir  dwellings 
is  the  very  best  way  in  all  the  woi'ld  for  this  great  national 
road?      All  but  one  route  (and  that  one,  too;  perhaps) 
must,  in  the  end,  be  disappointed^  but,  imtil  the  matter 
shall  have  been  settled,  hope  will  continue  the  flatterer  of  aB« 
This  multiform  offer  of  a  road  to  a  people  who  have  ne- 
ver received  any  thing  in  this  way,  and  wlio  feel  the  want 
of  improved  outlets  to  market  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Union,  has  naturally  produced  uncommon  excite- 
ment in  that  quarter.     It  is  not  difficult  to  know  the  va- 
riety and  luxuriance  of  the  growth  of  such  a  hotbed. 
Many  of  my  honest  constituents  have  been  led  away  by 
vain  expectations,  wliich  they  will  never  realize,  and  ex- 
cited by  means,  some  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain. 
Not  only  much  speaking  and  writing  have  been  resorted  to, 
btit,  also,  neigliborhood,  town,  and  county  meetings  have 
been  held,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  constitutionality  and 
cx])ediency  of  the  very  bill  now  under  our  consideration! 
and  with  the  view  of  instructing  me,  and  requesting  others 
to  support  it,  as  constitutional  and  expedient,  not  laerehr 
for  making  such  a  road  as  is  proposed  in  the  billj  but  a  rail- 
road, according  to  the  n^  of  the  times — even  a  splendid 
national  railroad ! 

It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
any  who  participated  in  those  meetings,  nor  am  I  disposed 
to  be  outdone  by  any  of  them  in  matters  of  civilitj-.  I, 
therefore,  take  occasion  to  perform  a  twofold  duty — first, 
of  rendering  my  acknowledgments  to  all  of  them  for  the 
attention  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  pay  to  me  du- 
ring my  absence  from  hon\e — and,  secondly,  of  tendering 
the  thanks  of  some  of  them  to*  the  honorable  chairman,  mna 
the  other  honorable  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Canals,  for  this  precious  bill,  wliich  seems  to  be  regard- 
ed by  some  as  almost  a  providential  means  of  liastening  the 
millennium  itself! 

Having  discharged  thus  much  of  my  duty,  I  sliould  neg- 
lect another  part  of  it,  were  I  not  to  make  some  further 
remarks  concerning  these  same  meetings;  for  it  »o  happen- 
ed t'niit,  at  some  of  them,  amajority  did  not  feel  themselves 
quite  so  much  flattered  by  the  bill  as  to  give  it  their  ap- 
probation.    Such  was  the  result,  I  undei  stand,  at  those 
meetings,  where  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  before  the 
people.     They  were  a  little  shy  of  this  proffered  favor. 
The  hook  must  be  better  baited  before  they  can  be  CAiight. 
Ihave  forborne  from  censuring  any  one;  but,  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  coasideringthe  cxti  aordlnary  ex- 
citement which  this  matter  has  occasioned  among  my  con- 
stituents, if  I  were  to  refrain  from  awarding  my  feeble 
commendation  to  such  of  them  as  liave  opposed  this  bill, 
so  really  degrading,  and  yet  so  flattering  to  interested  and 
sui)erficial  observer.  X^ith  such  temptations  before  them, 
and  in  the  midst  of  great  clamor  in  fiivor  of  the  bill,  they 
have  manifested  that  kind  of  moral  courage  and  political 
virtue,   on  wlttch  the  liberties  we  enjoy  must  always  de- 
pend— and  even  those  who  may<»ndidly  differ  front  them 
in  opinion,  must  acknowledge  the  sterling  patriotism  of 
tlicir  course,  in  adl^eringtowhat  they  regru'ded  as  correct 
principles.     Liberty  to  them  is  more  valuable  tlian  gold — 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  representing'  such 
freemen. 

Another  consideration  adds  to  the  peculiarity  of  iny 
situation.  I  find  myself  the  only  member  on  tliis  floor 
from  several  hundred  miles  of  distance  along  tlie  contem- 
plated route  of  this  road,  who  refuses  to  take  this  dose  of 
poison,  as  it  has  been  prepared.  Two  of  my  honorable 
colleagues  immediately  to  the  west  of  me,  and  another, 
with  two  honorable  gentlemen  from  Virg^inia,  immediate ly 
to  the  east  of  me,  are  in  favor  of  this  bill,  although!  tUeV 
have  arrived  at  that  point  by  different  roads,  some  of  whicli 
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tre  nev  and  iintmyelled  before.  For  all  of  these  gentle- 
men [  fed  anncere  friendship  personally,  and  I  have,  also, 
been  in  the  habit  of  harinoniaing  with  them  on  political 
aibjects  generally. 

Perhaps  yoa  may  consider  my  situation  rather  embar- 
rasing,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multiplicity  of  routes  through 
vKf  district — such  a  dirersitv  of  sentiment  amonji^  my  con- 
itituents~and  such  cross-nrinp  ft*om  my  friends  in  this 
hall.  I  confess  that  I  derive  no  pleasure  from  this  confu- 
sion—that  I  regret  the  conflict  of  opinion  and  of  interest; 
but  not  so  much  from  cAisiderations  personal  to  myself, 
aa  from  others  of  public  concern.  Yet,  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  express  unavailing  regrets;  every  one  must  act  on  his 
own  convictions  and  responsibilities;  and  1  assure  the  com- 
mittee I  have  not  the  least  doubt  or  diiliculty  as  to  my  own 
course.  I  will  not  vote  for  this  biU.  I  cannot  approve 
either  of  its  principles  or  of  its  details.  But  T  am  not,  there- 
fore, an  enemy  to  internal  improvementt;  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  favor  all  of  a  proper  kind,  to  be  executed  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  A  good  road  through  my  country  would 
doubtless  be  very  convenient;  and,  certamly,  I  could  have 
00  objections  a^nst  it  in  itself  considered,  but  I  have  some 
objections  against  obtauning  it  at  the  expense  of  my  own 
orth  and  the  constitution—our  liberties  and  permanent 
welfare. 

Some  honorable  gentlemen  have  told  us  much  of  their 
obedience  to  the  will  of  their  constituents.  I,  too,  ac- 
koowledge,  to  some  extent,  the  force  of  such  an  obliga- 
tion; bat  not  quite  so  obsequiously,  perhaps,  as  some  of 
my  friends.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  regardless  of 
their  good  opinion.  I  would  prize  it  highly  at  all  times, 
either  in  public  or  private  life.  Nor  will!  affect  indiffer- 
ence to  my  own  deatiny;  and  it  will  be  my  business  to  satisfy 
nj  constituents  of  the  correctness  of  my  public  conduct; 
bot,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so  or  not,  is  to  me  a  se- 
condary ^onsideratjon;  for  I  hold  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be 
>  representative  here,  who  can  hesitate  as  to  a  choice  be- 
tween his  own  personal  popularity  and  the  preservation  of 
the  true  principles  of  our  Government.  To  them  I  look 
and  adhere,  as  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  best  inte- 
rests of  my  people,  rather  than  to  delusive  expedients  for 
relief  or  pitiful  advantages,  resulting  in  no  permanent  good, 
but  ansueiing,  for  a  time,  the  purposes  of  certain  candi- 
<hte8  for  popular  favor. 

I  was  sent  here  to  act  on  my  oath,  to  do  g^ood,  not  mis- 
chief—to execute,  not  violate,  the  great  compact  of  this 
Union. 

My  constituents,  of  all  classev,  have  long  known  that  I 
coiiJd  not  vote  for  any  such  bill  as  that  now  before  us;  and, 
*hile  some  of  them  have  been  asking  me  to  do  so,  they 
oust  have  had  other  motives  than  even  a  hope  that  I  could 
comply  with  their  request.  They  know-  m^  sentiments, 
^  they  expect  me  to  maintain  them.  A  majority  of  them 
lent  me  here  as  a  State  right  republican,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  national  republican.  They  are  jealous  of 
^  assumed,  overgrown,  and  increasing  powers  of  this 
splendid  Federal  Government;  and  they  are  not  willing  to 
look  to  it  as  the  ••dispenser  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  under  heaven.  They  see  that  it  is  becoming  more 
vkI  more  the  fashionable  idol  of  the  times,  especially  among 
tboie  who  desire  to  be  initiated,  or  to  continue  priests  at 
^e  altar;  and  they  fear  the  danger  that  a  new  ana  ponder- 
ous machine  will  be  fabricated  as  a  substitute  for  the  be- 
neficent originalf  and  that  the  idolatrous  worshippers  of 
this  political  Juggernaut,  in  whole  communities,  are  to  be 
cru^d  beneath  its  wheels.  The  thing  has  progrested  some 
<^>*t«nce  already;  the>  devotees  are  atssembling;  and  new 
converts,  even  Irom  those  who  were  thought  to  be  stead- 
fist  in  a  better  religion,  are  prostrating  themselves  before 
t^  I  yet  belong  to  another  faith;  and,  instead  of  these  im- 
BiolatioQs  having  any  tendency  to  proselyte  me,  they  ren- 
<^r  the  scene  appalling  indeed,  aiid  esUblish  me  in  my 
*»a  creed. 
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It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  will  agree  in  opinion^ 
either  as  to  politics  or  religion;  but  there  are,  neverthe- 
less, in  each,  both  positive  and  comparative  differences  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  on  which  must  depend  the  fate  of 
individuals  and  of  nations;  and  it  should  be  the  effort  of 
every  one,  at  all  times,  to  attain  the  nearest  practicable  ap* 
proximation  to  truth.  But  while  important  differences 
must  exist,  a  spirit  of  tcrferation,  and  even  conciliation.  It 
indispensably  necessary  to  prevent  nxinous  distraction. 
Who  can  look  to  the  vast  ana  various  interests  by  which 
(Afferent  portions  of  this  extensive  country  are  influenced 
— ^by  which  their  representatives  here  arc  propelled"  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  without  discovering  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  long  managing  the  great  concerns  of  this  Union  to 
advantage,  or  even  continuing  the  partnership,  without  ex- 
ercising the  utmost  forbearance,  and  executing  a  determi- 
nation not  to  push  matters  to  extremity  ?  When  this  Ge- 
neral Government  moves  on  the  border  of  the  constitution, 
even  then  prudence  gives  a  caution;  when  it  unscrupu- 
lously passes  over  a  doubtful  boundary,  and  occupies  every 
inch  of  disputed  ground,  harmony  and  gt>od  feeling  must 
yield  to  jealousies,  animosities,  and  contentions;  but  when- 
ever it  shall  boldly,  deliberately,  and  perscveringly  march 
further,  and  invade  the  undisputed  territory  of  others, 
then  the  natural  consequences  must  be,  (as  when  the  Rubi- 
con was  passed,  and  Rome  was  no  longer  f^e,}  anarchy 
first,  and  despotism  next. 

This  Federal  Government  hasr  often  sported  wantonly  on 
doubtful  gfround;  occasionally,  but  inadvertently  perhaps, 
it  has  trespassed  further;  but  if  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration should  ever  become  a  taw,  in  its  present  form, 
it  would  be  idle,  insulting,  to  pretend  that  we  um  at  any 
thing  short  of  consolidation,  and  a  complete  conquest  of 
the  State  authorities. 

I  consider  this  bill  as  the  most  direct  and  daring  attempt 
upon  State  jurisdiction  and  authoritr,  that  was  ever  before 
a  Congress  of  this  Union.  Is  it  not  f  What  does  it  amount 
to  ^  Nothing  less  than  a  positive  direction  to  ^e  President 
to  take  prompt  and  effectual  measures  to  have  a  road  made 
from  the  northern  lakes  to  New  Orleans,  near  the  south- 
em  ipilf,  without  saying  one  word  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  jurisdiction  or  rights  of  States,  or  corporations, 
or  individuals,  are  to  be  regarded  or  adjusted,  in  cases  of 
difficulty.  The  strong  arm  ofpower  must  not  be  stayed, 
but  must  act  promptly  and  eflectually  to  accomplish  the 
object,  no  matter  whose  rights  or  what  obstructions  may 
interpose;  for  gentlemen  have  tauntingly  told  us,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  an  act  of  Congress  cannot  be  controlled, 
unless  the  political  omnipotency  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  condescend  to  adrise  ut  of  error.  And  is  such  a 
power  as  this  to  be  put  into  the  liands  of  the  President  of 
this  Union,  at  this  early  day  ?  Is  he  to  be  authorized,  com- 
manded, to  go  forward  and  make  this  road,  tirithout  regard 
to  the  rights  of  any  body  .^  The  like  of  it  never  was  heard 
of  in  any  country  that  was  not  a  downright  tyranny,  or 
where  there  was  even  a  decent  respect  fbr  the  rights  of 
man.  Some  mode  of  ascertaining  rights,  and  compensat- 
ing for  damages,  would  seem  to  be  indispensable.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  push  scruples  or  apprehennons  beyond 
due  bounds,  but  thin  bill  has  no  bounds  as  to  principle---and 
when  or  where  arfe  we  to  stop? 

At  a  proper  time,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, with  a  view  of  saving  the  rights  of  the  States,  of 
corporations,  and  of  individuals,  as  far  as  practicable.  At 
present  I  can  only  urge  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  the 
Dili  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  to  point  out  a  better  mode  of 
executing  this  and  all  similar  works.  By  contrasting  the 
amendment  with  the  bill,  the  imperfections  of  the  latter 
will  appear  more  strikingly,  perhaps,  than  by  any  ottier 
means;  while  tbere  will  be  exhibited  a  plan  for  conducting 
internal  hnprovements,  under  the  auspice^  of  this  Govern- 
ment, by  which  many  and  serious  difficulties  will  be  obviat- 
ed, and  which  I  tlunk  well  wordiy  of  the  most  deliberata 
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consideration  of  every  citizen  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
We  are  told  that  thla  Government  will  process  in  the  busi- 
ness of  internal  improvement,  ajid'  some  g'entlemen  seem 
very  confident  in  tliis  opinion.  If  its  progress  in  that  way 
should  be  very  extensive,  it  roust  be  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  attain  the 
ends  in  the  least  exceptionable  manner.  The  amendment 
which  I  expect  to  oifer,  will  be  a  test  of  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  It  is  of  a  character  too 
distinctive  to  be  mistaken  by  any  politician,  and  the  people 
mt  large  will  understand  the  vital  difference  between  it  and 
the  bulft  in  their  respective  tendencies.  1  avow  my  objects 
frankly;  fii'st,  to  put  the  bill  right  as  far  as  possible;  and, 
second,  if  its  friends  will  not  adopt  a  better  plan,  to  put 
them  thoroughly  in  tlie  wrong. 

That  I  may  give  my  views  to  the  committee  witli  great- 
er fiicility  and  distinctness,  and  exhibit  the  proposed  con- 
trast in  a  manner  more  pointed  and  pi*actical»  I  beg  leave 
to  read  the  contemplated  amendment: 

'*  Strike  out  the  fourtli  section,  and  iiisert  the  foUowing: 

"Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enact tdy  That  the  several 
Boards  of  Commissioners,  to  tiie  extent  of  their  respect- 
ive surveys,  shall  report  to  the  l^rcsldcnt  a  detailed  plan 
of  the  manner  in  which  s;ud  road  ought,  in  tlieir  opi- 
nion, to  be  constructed,  without  tl^c  application  of  stone 
or  gravel,  except  where  indispensably  nccessaiT  for  its 
conveiyent  use;  and,  also,  aparticvilar  estimate  of  tlie  ex- 
penses of  comoleting  said  road,  according  to  said  plan;' 
and,  also,  a  mouerate  and  uniform  rate  of  tolls,  wliicii  they 
may  deem  proper  to  be  collected  on  said  ruad;  and  the 
several  Boards  of  Commissioners  shall  have  the  aid  of  sucli^ 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  as  the  President  may  direct,  in 
making  their  examinations,  surveys,  plans,  estimates,  and 
reports;  in  all  of  which  the  President  may  direct  such  al* 
terations  as  he  m^iy  deem  proper,  until  they  receive  his 
approbation. 

"Sbc.  5.  Jnd  be  it  further  ejiaded.  That  copies  of  tlie 
repoi-ts  approved  of  by  the  President,  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Governors  of  tlie  States,  resi>ectively,  througli 
which  the  surveys  may  have  been  made;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  those  States  in  making  the  road,  there  shall 
be  paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  sImII  he  equal  to  fifleen  hun- 
dred dollai's  a  mile  ofsaid  road,  to  be  paid  in  the  following 
manner,  and  on  the  following  conditions,  viz.  Whenever 
any  of  those  States  shall  have  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  constmction  of  so  much  of  the  road  as  may  be  uithin 
the  limits  of  that  State,  according  to  the  survey  and  plan 
approved  of  by  the  President,  as  far  as  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  will  enable  it  to  be  done;  and,  also, 
providing  for  the  repairs,  preser\-ation,  and  impiovenient 
ofsaid  road,  after  it  shall  have  becni  made,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, from  tolls  at  the  rates  approved  of  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  aforesaid,  which  tolls  may  be  collected  on  any 
pai't  ofsaid  road  from  the  time  at  which  it  may  be  in  suit- 
able condition  for  convenient  use,  and  which  shall  not  be 
altered  without  the  assent  of  Congress;  and,  also,  provid- 
ing that  tlie  mail,  and  property,  and  troops,  in  actual  ser- 
vice, belonging  to  the  United  States,  may,  at  all  times, 
pass  along  said  road  free  from  any  toll  whatever;  but,  hav- 
ing due  regai-d,  in  all  of  said  provisions,  for  corporate 
rights,  derived  from  charters,  as  they  exist  at  present,  or 
ks  they  may  be  modified  in  said  law;  :yul,  also,  designating 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  money  may  be  paid: 
then,  on  the  application  of  such  person  or  persons,  the 
President  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  him  or  them  one-tliird 
of  tlie  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  mile  of  so  much  of  said 
road  as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  that  State;  and,  on  simi- 
lar applications,  equal  sums,  respectively,  at  the  end  of 
one  and  two  years  thereafter:  Provi^ed^  That  the  person 
or  persona  applying  for  the  second  and  thii*d  payments, 
•ball,  before  receiving  the  same,  submit  to  the  President 
a  satisfactory  report  of  the  manner  gf  disbursing  tlie  futida 


received,  and  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  work; 
and  the  President  is  required  to  withhold  any  of  the  pay- 
ments in  case  such  State  sliould  apply ^any  of  the  lumU  to 
any  other  purpose  than  the  making  ofsaid  road,  or  should 
fa'd  to  prosecute  the  w*ork  with  reasonable  expedition." 

The  committee  will  perceive  that  the  three  first  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  coiiceruing  the  survey  and  location  of  tlic 
road,  would  not  be  aifected  by  the  amendment,  which  re- 
lates to  the  manner  of  execution  and  preservation,  rather 
than  to  the  plan  or  kind  of  the  road;  but  some  subsequent 
parts  of  the  bill  woiUd  require  alterations,  which  would 
occasion  no  difficulty,  however,  as  tliey  would  be  but  na- 
tural consequences  from  adopting  the  amendment. 

I  am  very  desirous  that  the  amendment,..and  the  ul)o!e 
plan,  of  w  luch  it  is  a  part,  should  be  well  considered  arid 
umlerstood,  not  only  for  the  present  occasion,  but,  al&o, 
for  all  future  subjects  of  similar  kind.  The  committee 
will,  therefore,  indulge  me  in  giving  a  condensed  and  con- 
nected view  of  the  whole  plan,  that  the  various  part:*  may 
be  more  properly  estimated. 

An  outline  of  the  plan  is  simply  thls: 

1.  Let  tliis  Government  survey  and  locate  the  road  pre- 
cisely where  it  m;iy  desire  to  have  one  made. 

2.  Let  tlte  commissioners,  with  the  aid  of  suit:tblr  en- 
gineers, report  to  the  President  the  survey  and  location; 
also,  a  detailed  plan  of  the  manner  of  making  the  road  of 
tlie  kind  indicated  in  the  law,  with  a  particular  estimate  of 
the  costi  and,  likewise,  a  vniform  and  moderate  mte  m^ 
tolls — all  of  which  to  be  subject  to  alterations  and  approval 
by  the  President. 

3.  Instead  of  the  President's  going  on  to  have  tlie  mad 
made  by  the  direct  authority  and  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment, let  copies  of  all  the  reports,  approved  of  by  ii^m.  l-e 
sent  to  tlic  Governors  of  the  different  States' throu^rli 
which  tiie  road  is  to  pass,  as  tlie  bases  of  a  pi*opo$ttion  from 
this  Government. 

4.  Let  tlwt  proposition  be,  tliat  tliis  Goveroment  uiil 
furnish  the  necessary  ftjnds,  in  reasonable  and  regular  in- 
stalments, to  any  of  those  States,  whenever  it  sliall  lia^c 
passed  a  law,  (with  due  i-egsuxl  to  existing  corporate  rip'.its) 
first,  to  make  the  road,  as  proposed,  to  the  extent  of  ilsf 
funds  furnished;  second,  to  keep  it  in  repair  by  the  modt- 
rate  and  uniform  rate  of  tolls  proposed,  and  not  tg  be  al- 
tered without  the  assent  of  Congress;  third, ^to  cxcnipt 
the  mail,  and  property,  and  troops,  in  actual  service,  l^**- 
longing  to  the  United  States,  from  all  toll  whatever;  hut 
that  the  President  should  so  far  exercise  control  over  Ll»f 
funds,  as  to  withhold  any  of  the  subsequent  instahreuts 
if  the  former  should  not*  have  been  w  holly  and  proinpilv 
applied  to  the  work. 

After  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  biit  with  gieat de- 
ference to  others,  I  submit  to  the  committee,  and  to  the 
nation,  if  tlie  ])lan  proposed  is  not  tlie  most  eligible  which 
has  been  devised  for  accomplishing  internal  improvcuitnis 
under  tlie  auspices  of  this  General  Government.  It  chal- 
lenges scrutiny,  and  appeals  to  every  moti*'e  of  ))nidciirc 
and  patriotism.  It  will  attain  the  ends  more  completely— 
with  greater  certainty — with  less  danger.  1  doubt  not 
tliat  these  positions  will  be  maintaine<l  by  further  investi- 
gation and  reflection. 

Having  given  the  substance  of  the  plan,  connected  witii 
the  amendment,  it  becomes  my  duty  now  to  contrHst  it 
with  the  bill,  more  pai'ticularly'and  practically. 

A  supeificial  observation  of  the  ameiuhnent  has  caused 
so;^ne  to  object,  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  con- 
ferring power  on  the  States  to  make  works  of  this  kind 
out  of  the  common  funds.  As  the  distinction  is  import- 
ant, 1  beg  leave  to  correct  this  mistake.  I  hold  that  thii 
Goxxrnment  can  do  directly  whatever  it  can  autiioriie 
others  to  do;  that  the  constitution  is  tlie  only  source  of  our 
powers;  that  we  can  neither  give  nor  take 'any,  except  ::i» 
jirovided  in  that  instrummt;  that  the  powers  of  the  respect- 
ive Governments,  either  delegated  or   ictainod,  are  per* 
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feet  of  their  kinda»  within  the  legitimate  spheres  of  their 
action,  but  utterly  void  when  extended  further;  and  that, 
if  ve  have  the  power  to  make  roads,  the  assent  of  indivi- 
<lu«]  States  is  whoUv  unnecessary:  but  tliat,  if  we  liave  not 
sach  pover,  we  cannot  confer  it  on  the  several  States 
which  hare  it  already-.  .  On  the  question  whether  this  Go- 
vernincnt  has  such  power,  we  have  liad  much  of  ar^ment 
and  of  authoiity.  I  have  enough  to  do,  on  tliis  occasion, 
without  entering  minutely  into  a  discussion  of  tluit  point, 
which  has  been,  however,  and  will  incidentally  be  touch- 
ed in  the  course  of  m^  remarks.  But  I  could  not  ikil  to 
notice  the  pleasure  with  which  the  cliairman  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  Canals^  and  other  gentlemen,  have 
pressed  on  our  attention  the  sayings  of  certain  great  men 
(Jefteraon,  Madison,  and  Monroe)  concerning  the  advan- 
tages vliicb  might  attend  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by 
this  Government.  Yes,  which  might  attend  it,  if  not  abus- 
ed; but  there  is  the  danger.  1  have  lived  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  know  how  easy  it  is  for  the  greatest  men  to  throw 
out  (Mtw  didOf  either  as  judges  or  politicians,  not  much 
to  be  regarded,  evep,  by  themselves,  and  often  repudiated 
ihuT  more  reflection  and  greater  experience.  But  if  these 
sayings  are  ofliirii  authority  as  to  expediency,  1  would  ask 
jCeiitlemen  to  renectj  if  the  argument  as  to  power  is  not 
|)roportionaUy  stixin^r  against  them,  when  these  same  in- 
diiiduals,  and  sometmies  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  w'lth 
aH  their  partiality  for  the  power,  have  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  deny  its  constitutional  existence,  as  claimed  in 
tliis  bill.  We  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  ever 
clanged  his  opinion  as  to  the  power;  but  it  is  well  known 
tiut  Ur.  JeAerson,  at  least,  became  perfectly  satisfied 
Uut  the  evils  from  exercising  such  a  power  would  far  over- 
balance tlie  advantages.  If  no  such  power  exists,  tliis  Go- 
lerunent  ought  to  seek  some  otlicr  mode  of  attaining  its 
ends,  continuing  to  act  in  its  own  sphere,  and  attending  to 
its  own  business,  without  interfering  with  that  of, others, 
even  by  permission.  But,  wliether  it  exists  or  not,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  arc  not  very  important  dii^ 
fercuces,  both  in  prihciples  and  details,  between  the  plan 
of  the  amendment  and  that  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  proposes  that  this  Government  sliall  exercise 
entire  and  absolute  control  and  jui'isdiction  over  the  whole 
sibject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  contempbtea, 
tnat,  when  the  General  Government,  for  its  own  legitimate 
(Hirposes,  shall  desire  an  improved  road  in  a  ]}articular  di- 
rection, it  will  indicate  its  wish  to  the  State  authorities, 
ud  offer  the  necessary  funds,  on  terms  advantageous  to 
iii-  In  this  way  neither  Government  would  confer  any 
(i<:tt-  powers  on  Uic  other.  The  State  would  not  give  its 
''3^-iit  for  the  General  Government  to  do  that  which  was 
to  be  done  by  itself^  nor  would  this  Government  confer  on 
the  State  any  autliority  to  do  that  which  the  State  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  do  before.  In  making  and  preserving 
vich  a  road,  any  State  would  exercise  precisely  the  same 
powers  as  are  in  operation  every  day,  and  would  use  the 
RU)ney  from  this  Government  precisely  as  if  it  had  been 
«.<rrived  from  any  other  source.  On  the  other  liand,  this 
<>ovemment  would  lute  the  road  as  it  now  uses  all  the 
roads  made  by  the  States  throughout  the  Union;  and,  in 
ts  lawful  operations,  instead  of  using  bad  roads  without 
pay,  or  improved  ones  by  paying  tolls  as  it  now  does,  would 
luvc  t(i\tn'  so  much  mone^*  for  the  free  use  forever  of  a 
^'ood  road.  As  to  Jurisdiction,  tlie  whole  community  and 
^«e  respective  Governments  would  stand  precisely  as  they 
do  at  this  day,  without  any  controversy  whatever  on  that 
^bjcct,  while  the  object  of  all  would  have  been  attained. 
N'ot  only  would  all  collisions  and  difficulties  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion be  obviated  by  the  plan  of  the  amendment,  but  that 
patronage,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  subject,  would 
remain  scaUered  in  the  htlnds  of  the  SUte  authorities,  in* 
*^  of  being  transferred  and  concentrated  here.  All 
=»^ce  that  the  patronage  of  the  President  is  great,  as  it 
■WW  is;  aud  I  know  of  iiooe,  who  avoweiUy  advocate  its 


enlargement,  when  Uicre  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it  in  this  case — and  I  put  this 
point  home  to  every  member  of  this  commiltee.  We  arc 
lold  that  this  (Government  is  to  go  on  making  internal  im- 
provements all  over  the  Union — ^and  that,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  tlie  national  debt,  millions  on  millions,  every  year, 
are  to  be  expended  in  this  way.  If  so,  what  will  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Executive  come  to?  Or  rather,  what  will 
it  not  be?  Oan  the  opponents  of  any  administnation  ever 
wish  to  see  it  possessed  of  such  power?  And  no  friend  of 
his  country  ought  ever  to  desire  it  for  a  President  of  his 
oWn  choice.  But  the  gentleman  over  the  way  [Mr.  Mxa- 
cer]  has  told  us  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  on  the  score 
of  patronage— and  he  says,  that  this  system  will  give  us 
opportunities  of  doing  some  good  while  we  enjoy  our 
places  on  this  floor,  and  tend  to  prevent  members  of 
Congress  from  running  to  Executive  bureaux  in  search  of 
ofiices.  I  confess  that  I  am  at  some  toss  to  comprehend  tlie 
honorable  gentlcmin's  meaning.  But  1  am  apprised  of 
his  profitable  experience  on  this  subject,  and  doubt  not 
that  he  might  be  able,  from  that,  to  inform  us  more  fully 
how  to  provide  for  ourselves,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  running  to  the  bureau.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  ways  and  means  for  getting  such  things  done — 
and,  possibly,  that  gfentleman  may  understand,  better  than 
any  other,  how  a  member  of  Congress,  by  using  extraor- 
dinary exertions  to  obtain  from  this  Government  a  million 
of  dollars  or  more  for  some  project  of  internal  improve- 
ment, might  get  himself  into  a  birth  worth  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  in  addition  to  Itis  pay 
here — and  thus  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  running  to 
a  bureau  to  get  an  ofiUce  worth  less  than  the  double  busi- 
ness of  President  of  a  Canal  Board  and  member  ot*  Con- 
gress. I  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that  such  successfiil 
adventures  of  members- of  Congress  would  tend  much  to 
diminish  the  patronage,  or  any  other  evils  which  may  have 
been  apprehended. 

Economy  is  another  consideration  which  ought  never  to 
be  overlooked.  No  proposition,  I  take  it,  is  better  esta- 
blished, both  by  reason  and  experience,  than  that,  with 
eqiuil  means  to  accompUsh  a  given  work,  the  Greneral  Go- 
vernment would  be  less  economical  than  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  they  less  than  corporate  companies,  and  they 
less  than  individuals.  What  the  difference  would  be,  can, 
of  course,  be  only  matter  of  conjecture,  as  the  means  of 
calculation  arc  vague  and  contingent;  but  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  a  third  or  a  fourth  would  be  saved  by  expending 
the  money  under  State  authority,  instead  of  this  Govern- 
ment; or  tliat  the  road  would  be  in  that  proportion  better, 
if  any  particular  sum  by  the  mile  were  applied  to  the 
work.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  amendment  which 
I  consider  peculiarly  felicitoius  in  its  tendency  to  economy, 
security,  and  fiuthfidness  generally,  in  the  disbursement; 
and  that  is  the  power  of  the  President  to  withhold  the 
subsequent  instalments,  if  the  former  should  not  be  pro- 
perly a])pUed.  While  the  money  would  be  expended  un- 
der the  superior  economy  of  State  authorities,  on  am  object 
desirable  to  have  accomplished,  a  reasonable  security  for 
tliis  Government,  and  restraint  on  others,  would  exist  in 
the  salutary  supervision  and  conditional  control  of  the 
President. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  the  great  pointb  of  jurisdiction, 
patronage,  and  economy,  the  plan  of  the  amendment  is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  tnat  of  the  bill,  and  that,  if 
the  road  is  to  be  made,  it  liad  better  be  done  imder  State 
authority.  But  as  some  gentlemen  still  think,  no  doubt, 
tliat  this  bill  may  answer  the  purpose,  1  must  ask  their 
attention  to  some  further  particulars.  This  bill  is  a  legis- 
lative curiosity.  It  must  be  kept  in  miml  that  the  Presi-^ 
dent  is  directed  to  take  **  prompt  and  effectual  measures" 
to  have  the  rood  made  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other.  I  beg  to  know  wliat  measures  he  is  to  take. 
1  cannot  see;  the  bill  does  not  tell  us.     Yet  they  arc  to  be 
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**  prompt,"  and  such  as  shall  be  *'  effectual."  We  are  to 
pass  the  bill  into  a  law;  it  is  not  to  be  controlled — ^its  ope- 
rations must  not  be  stopped — the  work  mustg^  on,  regard- 
less alike  of  States,  corporations,  and  individuals.  A  road 
must  be  had  by  some  means.  But  how  ^  It  is  easy  to  make 
one  on  paper;  but  what  is  to  be  the  process  in  practice  and 
reality  ?  It  is  time  to  think,  of  things  as  they  are  and  will 
be  in  fiu:t.  Can  the  President  do  any  thing  that  we  may 
choose  to  direct  him,  without  our  providing  any  of  the  or- 
dinary  means?  Let  me  ask  gentlemen  how  he  will  manage 
to  condemn  the  lands  of  inoividuals  for  this  road?  How 
is  he  to  call  a  jury  to  assess  damages?  Not  a  syllable  do 
we  find  on  this  subject*  All  is  to  be  done  by  the  >to  of 
the  President,  who  is  to  go  on,  it  would  seem,  and  take  the 
property  without  judg^  or  jury.  But  the  commissioners, 
forsooth,  are  to  make  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the 
lands.  This  is  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goe»--but  how  far 
is  that?  It  is  said  that  the  road  wiU  be  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred  miles  long* — ^and  does  any  practical  man  suppose  that 
the  commissioners  will  be  able  to  find  all  the  owners  of  the 
various  tracts  of  land  orer  which  the  road  ought  to  run  ? 
Host  of  the  ow^ners  are,  doubtless,  near  to  the  route  of  tlie 
road;  but  who  can  tell  where  many  others  may  be  in  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 
If,  however,  the}'  Could  sll  be  found,  I  would  next  mquire 
who  they  are,  and  what  powers  they  have  to  make  the 
contracts  deinred.  Many  of  them,  probably,  would  be 
laboring  under  some  legal  disability,  of  infiuicy,  or  cover- 
ture, or  insanity.  Some  of  tliese  difficulties  might  be  ob- 
viated; but  others  might  be  absolutely  insurmountable.  Of 
those  who  could  be  found,  and  would  be  capable  of  making* 
contracts,  there  roiglit  be  some  inclined  to  charge  exor- 
bitant damages^  and  especially  when  no  means  were  pro- 
vided for  condemiung'  the  land  at  a  fair  price. 

The  terms  of  this  bill  would  re<juire  of  the  President  to 
do  that  which  it  might  be  impossible  for  him  to  perform, 
and  would,  probably,  accumulate  difficulties  and  expenses 
utterly  intolerable.  But  those  which  I  have  justsugfpested 
would  all  be  removed  at  once  by  adopting  the  amendment. 
The  State  authorities  are  in  the  habit,  as  occasion  ihay  re- 
quire, of  condemning  the  lands  of  an^  person  whatever 
for  the  purposes  of  roads,  and  of  paymgr  tlie  fair  value, 
without  bein^  imposed  on*-and  they  would  exercise  the 
power  fdr  this  road,  as  in  any  other  case.  It  might  be 
useful  for  the  commissioners,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  re- 
ceive from  the  owners,  respectively,  such  statements,  in 
writing,  as  wouM  show  the  amount  of  damagea  which 
they  would  be*  willing  to  receive;  and  those  statements,  as 
far  as  they  were  reasonable,  would  be  data  for  the  State 
authorities. 

The  claims  of  individual  owners  of  land,  however,  are 
not  all  that  must  be  adjusted  on  this  road.  Turnpike  com- 
panies have  rights  of  peculiar  and  embarrassing  character. 
How  many  there  may  be  on  the  whole  route,  I  do  not  know, 
but  enou^  to  make  fact  supt rsede  speculation,  as  there 
are  certamly  some  at  important  places  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia,  on  the  route  proposed  in  the  bill,  at  and  near  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  mountain.  Have  gentk- 
men  exavuned  the  extent  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  these 
Gompaities  what  they  are  bound  to  perform,  how  much 
they  have  expended,  and  what  exactions  they  may  make? 
It  might  be  well  to  reflect,  too,  that  Virginia  has  a  standing 
law  for  the  State  to  subscribe  part  of  the  stock  in  such 
companies— two-fif)hs,  1  think,  after  individuals  shall  have 
taken  three-fifths — and  I  am  well  informed  that  she  has 
such  an  interest  in  some  of  the  very  turnpikes  to  which  I 
allude.  Their  roads  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  one 
proposed,  and,  in  some  respects,  may  be  very  inferior. 
Of  coorsei  they  would  not  come  within  the  exceptions,  or 
escape  the  operations  of  this  bill.  How  is  the  President 
to  roansge  th^e  parts  of  the  concern?  Shall  he  fix  up  an 
opposition  road  hard  by,  at  unnecessary  and  enormous  ex- 
pense ?    Or  shall  he  assume  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 


present  road?  In  either  way,  the  company's  charter  would 
be  virtually  repealed — a  resort  would  be  madeto  Virginis 
to  maintain  those  vested  riglits  which  she  had  given— and, 
let  me  tell  gentlemen,  she  would  maintain  them.  But,  up- 
pose  all  other  parts  of  this  road  should  be  completed,  sAd 
the  turnpikes  not  interfered  with,  then  they  might  con- 
tinue to  be  in  very  inferior  condition,  while  their  owners 
would  receivean  enormous  amount  of  tolls,  in  consequence 
of  the  general  improvement  of  the  road. 

None  of  these  consequences  could  be  tolerated;  and 
cvtTj  gentleman  will  perceive  at  once  How  dennble  it 
would  be  to  have  those  charters  mocfified  to  suit  the  occs* 
sion,  as  to  the  kind  of  road  and  the  rate  of  toUs.    But 
how  could  it  be  done?    The  General  Government  has  no 
right  to  grant  auch  charters,  and,  of  course,  none  to  modify 
them.     The  power  to  do  so  is  not  only  omitted  in  the  con- 
stitution, but  it  was  expressly  proposed  in  the  convention, 
and  positively  refused.     Such  a  refusal  to  grant  power  bu 
always  been  regarded  as  conclusive  against  its  exercise,  ia 
the  opinion  of  every  sound  expositor  of  the  constitution. 
I  am  aware,  sir,  that  this  argument,  as  applied  to  \ariout 
parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  mirtates 
against  the  power  of  the  General  Government  orer  the 
subject  of  roads,  far  more  than  is  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  to  show  that  this  Government  cannot 
interfere  with  these  road  charters,  and  that  the  State  Go- 
vernments must  be  resorted  to  for  such  a  purpoie.    I 
would  persuade  gentlemen  to  leave  the  adjustment  of 
these  ttu*npike  charters  to  the  State  legislatures  that  made 
them,   and  could  modify  tliem,  accmiding  to  such  un- 
derstandings with  the  companies  as  might  be  caaiiy  ob- 
tained, with  the  means  at  command,  if  those  legislatures 
had  the  mtoagement  of  the  road.     There  is  a  clauae  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  to  aave  the  rights  of  these  corpo- 
rations, and  to  give  opportunity  for  an  adjustment  of  then, 
beneficial  to  all;  but  no  such  provision  either  is  or  can  be 
in  the  bill,  on  the  principles  involved  in  making  the  road 
by  this  Government. 

If  the  plan  of  the  amendment  be  so  decidedly  prefera- 
ble on  the  great  points  of  jurisdiction,  patronage,  econo- 
my, the  rights  of  individusn  and  of  corporations,  I  would 
ask  why  it  ought  not  to  be.  adopted.^  Will  any  gentleroao 
say  that  it  is  not  a  practical  phm?  Why  notf  If  any 
State  has  a  right  now  to  make  a  road,  in  its  own  territory, 
where  this  Government  desires  one,  as  well  as  any  where 
else,  surely  the  right  or  power  to  do  so  will  not  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  aid  of  money  from  this  Government;  and,  as 
far  as  the  respective  States  might  be  willing  to  perform 
the  work,  it  is  moral^  certain  that  it  would  be  well  done 
in  a  reasonable  time. 

I  have  occasionally  heard  it  sugmsted,  however,  that 
some  one  or  more  of  the  States  might  not  be  willing  to 
accept  of  tiie  proposition,  and  parts  of  the  road  might  not 
be  made.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  say,  if  the  whole 
road  would  be  worth  the  money  advanced,  part  of  it  ought 
to  be  worth  its  proportional  share.  As  to  the  residue 
of  the  road,  I  would  ask  the  objector  this  plain  question, 
if  he  is  prepared  to  vote  for  making  it,  by  the  direet  ac- 
tion of  this  Government,  through  any  State  of  this  Union, 
that  might  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power* 
If  there  be  any  such  politician  here,  I  would  siijmst  to 
him  with  how  much  greater  plausibility  he  could  urge 
that  it  was  «•  necessary  and  proper"  to  do  so,  after  the  re- 
fusal of  such  State  to  execute  the  work  under  a  fair  pro- 
position from  this  Government.  But,  if  any  State  would 
refuse  to  accept  the  money,  and  make  its  own  part  of  the 
road,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  same  State  would  quiet- 
ly acquiesce  in  its  being  done  by  this  Government^  The 
chances  are  certainly  the  other  way,  aikl  I  speak,  in  some 
degree,  advisedly  on  this  point.  In  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, sustained  by  facts  which  cannot  l>e  overlooked,  I 
ask  gentlemen,  who  really  desire  this  rosd,  to  reflect  on 
the  choice  which  it  will  be  moat  prudent  for  them  to 
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make.    On  which  ride  liea  the  probability  of  mioceas^ 
And  on  which  the  strongeit  apprenenrion  of  danger  .^ 

To  pass  such  a  bill  as  that  now  under  consideration 
would  be  nothing  less,  sir,  than  inToking  a  direct  collision 
with  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union.  Have  gentlemen 
forgot  the  quarters  Irom  which  we  have  been  admonished 
not  to  exercise  this  power  ?  Or  are  th^  determined  to  push 
on  to  extremities,  regardless  of  the  admonitions,  and  with- 
out necearity?  If  they  "lore  power  and  forget  right," 
let  them  at  least  remember  prudence.  Sir,  I  will  name 
no  other  State  than  my  owii-->and  1  admit  that  her  legpsla- 
ture  has  not  been  entirely  uniform  in  its  resolutions^  but 
mj  coUesgues  cannot  have  fer^  that  the  very  last  one 
it  adopted  on  this  subject^  denies,  most  emphatically  and 
unequiTOcally,  the  power  assumed  in  thb  bill.  Tennessee 
did  right  to  deny  it,  sir(  and  it  will  be  for  her  to  determine 
when  occasion  may  require  her  to  maintain  the  poritton. 
As  the  constitution  of  this  Union  now  stands,  she  ought 
never  to  sarrenrler  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  her  roads 
to  any  Gorernment  on  earth. 

I  am  willing  that  this  GoYemmcnt  shall  always  exercise 
ftilly  and  perfectly  its  biwful  authority;  but  more  than  that 
I  cannot  knowingly  either  assume  or  agree  to,  without 
detracting  from  those  rights  which  belong  to  that  State 
which  has  been  my  home  through  Ufe.  However  much 
1  may  lore  the  true  Goremment  of  this  Union,  I  yet  have 
a  stronger  attachment  to  that  of  my  own  State.  I  take 
pride  in  the  name  of  American,  but  I  glory  more  in  the 
name  of  Tennesaean. 

This  General  Government  is  well  while  acting  as  out- 
poiti  to  guai\l  and  defend  our  liberties;  but  my  State  is  an 
important  apartment  in  the  citadel  itself;  and  to  that  1  am 
to  retire  in  the  last  extremity,  whenever  the  outposts  shall 
yield  to  a  foreign  force,  or  shall  turn  themselves,  and  be- 
come assailants. 

In  the  politics  of  this  great  Federal  Bepublic,  Tennis- 
ice  is  my  first  lore,  and  my  last  hope!  ' 

I  call  on  the  friends  of  harmony  and  gvod  order,  gene- 
rally, to  beware.  I  show  them  a  plan  of  conciliation — a 
way  in  which  the  object  may  be  attained,  without  sending 
onr  President  on  the  Quixotic  adventure  of  a  tournament 
with  some  of  the  States.  I  am  not  disposed  to  engage  the 
Pretident  of  my  choice  in  any  such  unnecessary  and  ha- 
zardous business.  His  enemies  may  do  so^if  they  choose. 
1  *5lc  gentiemen  why  they  are  so  pertinaciously  opposed 
to  altering  this  bill.  There  must  be  something  more  in- 
volved than  the  particular  road  in  question.  They  go  for 
principle,  forsooth;  but  they  ought  to  remember  that 
others,  also,iiave  some  regsoxl  for  principle,  and  cannot 
go  with  their  neighbors  beyor)d  certain  bounds,  while 
those  neighbors  have  no  necessity  for  going  so  far.  They 
contend  for  the  right  of  this  Government  to  make  roads. 
Mid  seem  determined  to  exercise  it,  even  without  necessi- 
ty! and  in  defiance  of  the  supposed  rights  of  others.  It 
O'ght  be  well  for  gentlemen  not  to  forget  the  moral  of  our 
own  revolutionary  struggle.  Great  Britain  contended  for 
principle,  and  insisted  on  the  right  of  taxation.  She  would 
not  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies.  She 
clahned  the  right,  and  would  exercise  it.  Nor  would  she 
ot  admonished  by  the  iable  of  the  roadman,  who  would 
•hear  the  wolf,  simply  because  he  claimed  the  rigflit  to  do 
w.  Some  g^tlemen  seem  to  think  lightly  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  their  career;  but  let  me  tell  them,  that  no  com- 
nwnity  of  freemen  will  patiently  endure  to  be  continually 
rotruded  upon,  when  they  believe  that  every  intrusion 
tends  to  affect,  and  eventually  to  destroy,  their  rights  and 
hberties.  While  those,  who  feel  their  own  power,  are 
displaying  it  wantonly  and  tauntingly,  they  are  sometimes 
hut  little  aware  of  the  conseouences  of  their  own  conduct. 
And  if  a  majority  are  determmed  to  force  this  bill  through, 
I  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  shall  be  utidcr  no  obligation  to 
n»intaintke  usurpation. 

I.cstany  one  should  suppose  that  the  completion  of  the 


road  might  be  retarded  by  having  it  done  under  State  au- 
thority, and  that  the  President  might  bepn  the  work  un» 
der  the  bill  before  the  legislatures  could  act  on  the  subject, 
so  as  to  make  a  material  difference  as  to  time,  I  have  pro- 
cured authentic  information  to  remove  such  an  apprenen- 
rion. If  any  gentleman  supposes  that  this  work  would 
be  done  in  either  way,  in  a  few  months,  or  even  years,  he 
is  much  mistaken;  and  it  is  proper  to  know  the  truth  on 
this  point,  whatever  may  be  the  effect.  For  that  purpose, 
I  be^  leave  to  read  a  note  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Engineer  Department, 

■*  ToPOeBAPBICAL   BCBIAV, 

March  29,  1830. 

Si  a:  Inmnswer  to  Mr.  Lea's  Jetter  of  the  25th  instant* 
which  you  referred  to  me,  1  have  the  honor  to  state,  tlrnt, 
taking  iilto  consideration  the  distance,  the  necessity  that 
the  level  should  accompany  the  compass  throughout,  the 
time  lost  by  Sundays,  wet  weather,  and  acciaents,  the 
usual  average  of  miles  per  day  in  doing  such  work  in  the 
field,  in  which  a  sufficient  number  of  details  will  have  to 
be  collected  to  form  a  correct  baris  for  estimates  and  plans 
of  Construction,  and  the  usual  time  required  in  composing 
the  drawings  of  the  survey  and  the  reports,  and  that  there 
may  be  but  tiiree  parties  employed  on  the  entire  distance 
between  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans,  I  do  not  think  it  would  ^ 
be  safe  to  estimate,  for  the  completion  of  this  labor,  less 
time  Uian  two  years. 

Verj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  J.  ABERT, 
Luuiaumt  Col*  and  T.  £. 

Gen.  C.  GaxTioT,  Chuf  Engineer  U.  S,  A." 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that,  with  three  companies 
of  commissioners,  the  surveys  and  estimates  would  re- 
quire two  years.  The  bill  proposes  but  one  company; 
and  so,  I  presume,  it  would  be  six  years  before  the  work 
would  begin,- as  the  whole  would  have  to  be  first  survey- 
ed. It  is  said,  however,  that,  in  this  particular,  the  bill  is 
to  be  amended,  so  as  to  allow  three  companies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  might  be  better  to  have  more.  Why  not  a 
dozen?  The  money  would  be  Scattered  along  the  road  so 
much  the  sooner;  and  that,  afler  sll,  I  take  to  be  the  most 
persuasive  argument  in  favor  of  the  nationality  of  this  and 
other  roads.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  surveys  might  be 
completed  in  time  for  the  legislatures  of  1832  to  act  on  the 
subject. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  concerning  the  kind  of  road 
contemplated.  It  will  be  observed  that  my  amendment 
adopts  the  same  kind,  and  same  price,  proposed  in  the 
bill.  I  was  derirous  that  the  principle  should  be  fairly 
tested,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  amendment  should  car- 
ry heavier  weight  in  the  race.  But  I  would  not,  there- 
fore, have  it  understood  that  I  am  satisfied  with  that  sort 
of  road  or  that  price.  No,  the  inequality  is  too  great. 
While  others  are  to  have  railroads,  and  Macadamized 
roads,  with  stone  aqueducts  and  magnificent  bridges,  I 
want  something  better  for  my  country  than  a  mudpike  and 
corduroy  causeways.  The  refinement  of  some  gentiemen 
here  perhaps  may  not  apprehend  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  but  no  matter — I  can  assure  them  that  we  of  the 
backwoods  have  experienced  enough  to  understand  them 
perfectly.  My  people  are  poor,  I  admit;  and  gentle- 
men seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  be  thank- 
ful for  small  favors.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  mile,  at 
most!  And  this  is  to  pay  for  all  damages  to  land,  for  gra- 
duating  and  shaping  the  road,  for  materials,  for  gravelling 
where  necessary,  and  for  making  culverts  and  bridges! 
How  can  any  gentleman  believe  tliat  such  a  sum  will  an- 
swer all  these  purposes  ^  It  is  not  half  enough  to  do  the 
work  as  it  ought  ^to  be;  and  less  than  three  thousand  dol- 
lars a  mile  ought  never  to  have  been  proposed,  if  a  good 
road  was  intended,  even  of  second  rate.  Yet,  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mkbcer]  has  said  that,  if  he  had 
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been  on  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals,  he  would 
not  hare  been  willing  to  report  the  bill  with  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  as  that  was  as  much  as  we  ought 
to  have,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  mile  was  very 
extravagant,  indeed!  And  this,  too,  is  from  the  same  gen- 
tleman, (but  not  the  only  one,)  who  stated  that  gentlemen 
from  other  quarters  ought  to  vote  for  this  bill,  to  show 
tlicir  liberality  and  generosity  towards  the  West !  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  feel  indignant  when  I  hear  such  insulting 
mockery.  In  one  breath  we  are  told  that  the  road  will 
enrich  the  country,  and,  in  tiie  next,  that  a  few  dollars 
will  make  it. 

I  have  another  objection  to  tliis  bill.  It  neither  makes 
any  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  road,  after  it  shall 
have  been  made,  nor  gives  iis  any  intimation  of  the  mode 
that  is  to  be  hereafter  resorted  to  for  that  pui^ose.  If  this 
road  is  to  be  made,  I  wish  to  understand  the  whole  con- 
cern, from  the  beginning.  Are  we  to  have  appropriations 
made  from  year  to  year?  Or  shall  we  hereafter  cstablisii 
a  system  of  toll  gates?  Or  will  a  surrender  be  made  to  the 
States?  I  ask  gentlemen  to  tell  us,  if  they  please,  which 
of  these  modes  is  to  be  adopted.  Are  they  afraid  to  do 
so '  I  am  afraid  to  risk  it  without.  This  physic,  which 
is  to  cure  the  body  politic,  may  be  vitally  dangerous,  if  we 
take  it  thus  in  broken  doses.  Sir,  the  manner  in  which 
this  measure  and  its  policy  is  to  operate  hereafter,  is 
of  its  essence  at  present.  If  any  gentleman  is  opposed 
to  annual  appropriations,  how  can  be  know  but  that 
mode  may  be  adopted?  If  any  one  is  in  favor  of  a  sur- 
render to  the  States,  has  he  any  assurance  that  it  will  be 
done?  If  another  is  adverse  to  a  toll  gate  system,  by  this 
Government,  as  most  odious  and  dangerous,  has  he  not 
evidence  enough  before  his  eyes  to  make  him  fear  that 
this  will  be- the  favorite  plan  ?  How  many  are  prepared  to 
leap  in  the  dark?  Sir,  if  I  had  no  other  objection  to  this 
bill,  I  would  scorn  to  vote  for  it  with  such  deception 
stamped  on  its  face.  You  offer  me. a  road  for  the  benefit 
of  my  people;  and  what  then?  You  fix  a  system  of  tolls 
at  what  rate  you  please,  and  send  your  federal  officers 
there  to  collect  them  in  tiie  federal  courts,  from  any  body 
and  every  body,  if  you  choose,  without  regard  to  persons 
or  business.  And  these  tolls,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may 
be  applied  to  makin^f  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  I  desire  the  Legislature  of  Teimessee  to  judge  of  the 
tolls  which  her  citizens  are  to  pay  within  her  borders;  and, 
with  that  precaution;  they  will  never  complain  of  mode- 
rate tolls  to  keep  up  the  road  after  it  shall  have  been  made. 

I  invite  attention  particularly  to  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  in  relation  to  tolls,  as  containing  a  plan  quite 
practical  and  safe.  The  commissioners,  who  will  have  so 
much  else  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  will  therefore  be 
able  to  perform  this  duty  to  great  advantage,  are,  first,  to 
report  a  rate  of  tolls  to  the  President.  He  will  have  the 
dinerent  reports  compared  and  made  uniform,  profiting 
by  the  suggestions  of  all,  before  he  gives  his  sanctipn.  The 
State  Legislatures  are  afterwards  to  judge  of  these  tolls, 
as  a  part  of  the  proposition  for  them  to  accept.  Approved 
by  the  commissioners,  the  President,  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures, these  tolls  may  be  collected  from  any  part  of  the 
road,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  fit  for  use,  and  shall  be  entirely 
applied  to  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  tlie  road. 
They  will  also  be  uniform,  and  cannot  be  changed,  with- 
out the  assent  of  Congress,  so  that  no  State  may  impose 
luu'easonable  tolls,  or  speculate  on  any  other.  What  bet- 
ter plan  for  repairing  tie  road  can  any  gentleman  devise 
or  desire?  And  why  might  it  not  be  adopted  at  once,  and 
thus  prevent  all  future  controversies  on  this  part  of  the 
subject?  This  Government  would  have  the  use  of  tlie 
road,  toll  free;  and  what  more  could  it  desire? 

One  of  my  honorable  colleagues,  [Mr.  Isacks]  for  whom 
1  have  much  respect,  seems  to  "halt  between  two  opi- 
nions," and  while  he  contends  most  manfully  for  the  power 
of  thiH  Government  to  m.ikc  roads,   nevertheless  admits 


that  it  cannot  afterwai^ds  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them, 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  repur.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  pity, 
indeed,  that  a  fine  road  should  have  to  be  abandoned  to 
chance  as  soon  as  made.  This  concession  is  full  of  argu- 
ment iif  favor  of  all  the  views  which  I  have  presented,  and 
must  lead  that  gpentleman  to  adopt  them,  if  he  will  pre- 
serve his  own  consistency.  Let  we  powers  to  make  and 
to  preserve  be  in  the  same  Government. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  practical  view  of  the  biH, 
and  of  the  contemplated  amendment,  in  relation  both  to 
the  making  and  the  preservation  of  this  road-  I  have 
compared  the  two  plans,  on  the  points  of  jurisdiction,  pa- 
tronage, and  economy;  the  condemnation  of  lands  and  the 
rights  of  turnpike  companies;  practicabiHty  and  proba- 
bility of  success;  the  time  of  execution,  and  kind  of  road; 
tolls  and  repain.  In  exercising  my  own  opinion,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  amendment  is  decidedly  .preferable,  in 
every  particular  wherein  it  differs  from  the  bill;  but  eveiy 
g^ntlenucn  will  judge  and  decide  for  himself,  and  I  have 
done  with  this  comparison^ 

I  beg*  leave  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
route  of  this  road;  but  i  am  sensible  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  detain  the  committee  long  on  this  point, 
after  so  much  has  been  so  ably  urged  concerning  it  by 
others.  In  estimating  the  general  as  well  as  comparative 
importance  of  the  road,  I  think  gentlemen  have  g0heto 
extremes  on  both  sides.  But  1  confess  that  my  know- 
ledge is  very  limited  indeed  as  to  the  part  of  the  road  from 
this  city  to  Buffalo;  and,  1  must,  in  some  degree,  follow 
the  example  of  others,  by  attending  chiefly  to  my  own 
end  of  it.  These  two  projects,  which  have  heretofore 
been  separate,  are  this  year  linked  together.  One  gen- 
tleman gets  up  and  tells  us  all- about  the  ways  from  here 
to  Buffalo;  but  as  to  the  other  end  of  the  concern,  he 
knows  very  little.  Another  can  make  us  a  speech  for 
hours  concerning  the  .various  routes  from  here  to  New 
Orleans,  while  he  admits  that  he  scarcely  knows  any 
thing  of  the  opponte  end.  Thus  we  see  that  the  interests 
and  motives  connected  with  the  one,  have  no  sort  of  natu- 
ral association  with  the  other.  And  yet  these  two  oppo- 
sites  are  united  in  the  same  picture,  <<  a  horse's  head  and 
fish's  tail." 

How  is  it, .  then,  from  here  to  New  Orleans?  What  is 
the  best  route? 

It  is  said  that  more  people  will  be  accommodated  by 
either  the  middle  or  southern  route»  than  by  the  western. 
I  admit  tliat  it  must  be  so,  if  you  take  either  the  southern 
or  middle  route,  ahd  give  to  it  all  the  people  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge;  but  if  you  divide  them,  and  ^ve  to  each  of 
those  routes  only  its  own  share,  tlien,  I  suppose,  neither 
would  have  more  than  properly  belongs  to  the  western 
route  at  this  time.  We  ought,  however,  to  look  to  the 
future;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  tlie  time  the  road 
could  be  completed,  the  popuUtien  to  be  accommodated 
by  the  western  would  exceed  that  of  either  of  the  other 
routes,  and,  in  time,  might  be  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
botli  of  the  others.  But  the  people  on  the  western  route 
would  be  piore  accommodatetl,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  whatever  that  might  be,  than  the  people  east  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  for  various  reasons.  The  western  route 
lies  through  a  newer  country,  in  which  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  roads  are  not  as^  good  as  in  an  older  one,  if  all 
other  things  were  equal.  The  southern  country  also  is  nir 
turally  more  advantageous  for  common  roads,  though  less 
so  for  making  well  improved  ones;  and  thua,  while  the 
western  route  kbors  under  g^at  disadvantages  at  present, 
and  would,  of  course,  be  proportionally  benefited,  it  pre- 
sents greater  facilities  for  maJcing  a  first  rate  road.  The 
western  route  would  afford  greater  accominodations,  more* 
over,  on  account  of  the  gi'eat  land  carriage  of  merchan- 
dise, which  has  long  existed  and  must  continue,  from  the 
cities  north  of  this  place,  along  that  route  as  far  as  Ala- 
bama.    If  this  road  were  made  south  of  the  Blue  Kidgr, 
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it  has  not  been  pretended  that  it  would  be  used  for  such  a ' 
purpose,  as  merchandise  would  continue  to  pass  coastwise, 
by  water,  to  the  southern  ports,  and  thence,  by  rivers  and 
BOids,  into  the  interior.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  road 
would  answer  well  in  the  South,  for  carrying*  surplus  pro- 
ductions to  the  navigable  rivers.  If  such  neighborhood 
nationality  is  to  be  regfarded  in  this  case,  it  would  answer 
anmilar  purpose  on  the  western  route,  perhaps  to  a  great- 
er extent  The  western  route  would  be  faurly  commer- 
cial, from  this  vicinity  to  Alabama;  but  no  sonthem  route 
would  be  so  regarded. 

For  military  purposes,  I  cannot  see  that  a  southern 
route  would  anbrd  any  very  valuable  facility.  The  natural 
course  for  supplies  of  troops  and  provisions  is  from  the 
upper  country  to  the  seaboard,  and  not  parallel  with  it,  at 
a  very  respectful  distance  in  the  interior.  That  chivalry 
which  really  belongpi  to  the  South,  would  not,  I  am  per- 
Miaded,  recognise  this  as  a  military  road,  which  would  not 
lead  towards  the  enemy.  But  how  would  the  western 
route  be  in  a  military  point  of  «rcw }  From  the  Tennessee 
linr,  upper  Virginia  might  send  down  supplies  of  troops 
and  provisions^  inferior  to  none,  even  to  this  place,  or  to 
others  more  south,  by  obliquing  in  that  direction  from  va* 
rious  points.  Southwest  n*om  the  same  Tennessee  line, 
the  road  would  lead  directly  to  that  part  of  the  Union 
most  exposed  and  most  needing  as«stancc;  and  this  is 
true  of  any  brancli  which  may  be  selected,  of  the  western 
route.  But  it  has  been  said  that  our  rivers  supersede  the 
necessity  of  tliis  part  of  the  road.  It  cannot  be  denied 
ibat  they  do,  to  some  extent;  and  that  our  rivers  must  al- 
*ay&  be  relied  on  as  our  principal  clumneU  for  throwing 
military  aid  to  the  defence  of  the  Gulf  frontier,  as  well  as 
for  commerdal  purposes;  and  if  they  were  properly  im- 
proved and  connected,  the  road  would  be  of  compara- 
tively less  vaUie,  but  would  continue  to  furnish  important 
additional  facilities,  in  connexion  with  the  rivers,  and, 
wmetimes,  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

As  to  tl)e  mail,  it  is  atlmitted  by  all  that  the  xul vantages 
»ouJd  be  great  on  any  of  the  routes.  I  argue,  however, 
tbattlic  ad\*antagcs  on  the  western  route  would  be  gi*eat- 
cst,  because  the  southern  roads  are  now  better  than  the 
western,  and  most  would  be  guincd  by  making  improve- 
ment where  most  needed,  especially  where  the  means  are 
bitter  for  making  it  permanent.  How  much  might  be  siived 
in  t^ansporting'  the  mail  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  the  other 
benefits  from  expedition;  and  every  gentlenuin  must  con- 
jecture and  calculate  for  himself.  1  liave  not  considered 
it  important  to  make  a  particular  comparison  of  distances, 
not  regarding  the  differences  as  great  enough  to  influence 
■materially  the  final  decision. 

When  viewing  this  road  in  its  military  aspect,  the  gentle- 
iBui  from  Virgrinia  [Mr.  MiRCEn]  adverted  to  some  circum- 
stances as  connected  with  the  defence  of  New  Orleans. 
1  omitted  to  notice  his  remarks  in  mine  imder  the  same 
Ijcad,  and  I  would  not  now  stop  to  retrace  my  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  him  right,  if  I  did  not  think  part 
^  what  he  said  was  too  unnecessary  and  inaccurate,  in 
ihc  best  view  of  it,  to  let  it  pass  without  some  reply. 
^at  gentleman  took  occasion  to  step  out  of  his  way,  it 
*^med  to  mc,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  a  f.irt  which 
i^ppens  to  be  no  fact;  and  an  opinion  based  on  that  unfor- 
tunate foundation,  that  if  Colonel  Thornton,  who  com- 
manded the  Britisli  forces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mississippi  from  New  Orleans,  had  not  been  guilty  of  one 
of  the  grossest  military  blunders,  the  American  forces  on 
this  side  of  the  river  must  have  been  driven  from  tV.eir 
entrenchments,  and  compelled  to  i«etreat  to  the  city,  with 
*U  the  consequences.  That  gross  l)lundcr*was  in  not 
turning  against  our  troops,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  some 
of  the  cannon  which  luid  fallen  into  the  British  coloners 
lands,  at  ihc  post  necessarily  abandoned  by  (Commodore 
Patterson,  when  a  single  piece  thus  turneil  would  have 
»:complifthed  the  ovcrSirow  just  mentioned.     Sir,  it  may 


suit  the  fancy  or  purposes  of  that  rentleroan  thus  unjustly 
to  tear  laurels  from  the  brows  o?  brave  men;  but  I  am 
unwilling  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  even  an  enemy,  by 
such  a  ridiculous  and  wanton  error.  It  is  matter  of  his- 
tory, notorious  to  the  very  schoolboys  of  the  country, 
that  Commodore  Patterson  spiked  those  very  cannon, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position;  and  yet 
he  is  to  be  charged  with  the  high  criminality  of  neglect- 
ing bis  duty  to  do  so,  and  the  British  colonel  with  the 
gfToss  blunder  of  not  turning  one  of  them  on  his  adver- 
sary, and  the  countervailing  measures  of  the  American 
commander-in-clitef  are  to  be  forgt)tten.  Even  if  that 
gi>ntleman  has  such  a  desire,  he  need  not  expect  thus  to 
extinguish  or  darken  the  glories  of  tha|  day. 

If  the  comparison  of  routes,  which  others  have  made 
more  at  large,  and  I  have  briefly  presented,  be  not  very 
erroneous,  (and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  gentleman  to  show 
that  it  is  so  in  any  particular,)  then  the  inference  is  easy, 
that  the  western  route  is  preferable  to  any  southern  route, 
on  all  the  three  great  points  of  commerce,  war,  and  the 
mail. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  my  views  on  the  best  mode 
and  the  best  route  for  making  this  road,  and  it  remains  to 
inquire  whether  it  ought  to  be  made  in  any  way. 

IMierc  are  two  aspects  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  In 
the  one,  the  ]>articidar  measure  may  be  looked  to  as  a 
means  for  promoting  the  efficient  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  its  own  legitimate  operations.  In  the  other,  it 
nnay  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  sj'stcm  of  raising^ and  dis- 
bursing money. 

The  first  view  of  it  is  strictW  governmental,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  true' meaning  of  the  term  national,  as  ap- 
plied to  these  subjects,  as  well  as  to  all  others  under  the 
action  of  this  Government,  whose  powers  extend  only  to 
the  means  ••necessary  and  proper"  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain specified  objects,  with  a  view  to  geneial  consequences. 
We  ought  to  look  to  the  uses  which  this  Government,  as 
such,  (aiwl  not  any  portion  of  the  community,)  may  have 
for  a  particular  work,  to  determine  its  character.  It  is 
national  or  not,  as  this  Government  may  or  may  not  have 
use  for  it,  in  as  much  as  tlie  States  and  people  can  know 
nothing  of  this  :igjjfregate  nation,  exce])t  through  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  General  Government,  in  which  alone  consists 
the  identity  or  nationality  of  this  Union  itself  If  a  work 
is  desired  for  such  ptirposes,  the  extent  ol"  it  is  entirely 
indifferent,  and  the  whole  of  a  long  road  u.sed  for  govern- 
mental purposes  is  no  more  national  than  any  part  of  it 
used  in  the  same  way,  as  a  Urge  ship  of  the  navy  is  no 
more  national  than  a  small  one.  The  inquiries,  then, 
ought  to  be:  First.  What  use  will  the  Government  have 
for  the  work?  Second.  Has  it  a  right  to  apply  money  to 
such  purposes  >  Third.  Will  its  advantages  be  equal  to 
its  expenditure?  All  private  or  local  concerns  are  out  of 
the  question,  and  every  gentleman  should  put  it  to  his 
conscience  to  determine  the  case  without  regard  to  them; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  particular 
mcisure  in  question,  asstandin.^  on  its  own  iuti'insic  merits. 
Wliere  the  advantages  to  this  Government,  in  all  its  legiti- 
mate operations,  could  be  fairly  estimated  as  worth  more 
tlian  the  interest  of  the  mont  y,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
show  that  it  wo;:M  not  be  a  jiulic'ouii,  permanent  investi- 
ture. Whether  this  hill  presonU  such  a  case,  depends  on 
calculations  of  economy  and  «ecurity,  wlucli  every  gt*n- 
tleman  must  make  for  himself,  in  connexion  with  the  ulti- 
mate extent  of  the  work  and  the  manner  of  its  execution. 
Whenever  these  sliall  have  been  asccrt:iincd  and  iixed, 
then  tl\e  means  will  he  at  hand  for  a  fimil  dcc'sion. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  road  as  a  strictly  govern- 
mental measure,  and  abstrncted  from  others,  permit  me 
now  to  notice  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  raising  and  dis- 
bursing money.  It  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  denied, 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  many  gentlemen  to  ra'.sc*  a  great 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  expending,  and   to  devise 
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almost  every  poisible  means  of  expending^  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  to  raise  it.  One  of  these  means  is  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  not  for  the  proper  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  itself,  but  for  distrtbuting  the 
money  that  more  may  be  raised.  Various  contrivances 
are  resorted  to  for  scattering  some  of  it  among  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  flatter  and  tempt  them  to  sanction  this 
insidious  and  ruinous  policy.  As  long  as  the  national 
debt  shall  be  unpMd,  a  powerful  argument  will  exist  for 
continuing  to  raise  a  large  revenue;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  politicians  of  whom  I  speak,  to  delay 
the  finid  payment  or  that  debt  as  much  as  possible.  Al- 
though every  dollar  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Government,  might  be  applied  to 
that  debt,  so  as  to  have  it  paid  off  in  a  wiort  time,  vet  the 
utmost  ingenuity  and  invention  seem  to  be  resorted  to  for 
draining  Uie  treasury,  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  for  committing  the  Government,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  various  projects  of  enormous  expenditure, 
so  as  to  create  a  necessity  for  continuing  high  duties.  Co- 
operating with  these  politicians,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
are  some  who  look  more  to  the  effects  of  raising  than  of 
disbursing  the  revenue,  while,  on  the  other,  there  are 
some  who  look  more  to  the  disbursing  than  to  the  raising 
of  it;  but  the  joint  operation  is  a  grand  system  of  ins  and 
outs,  calculated  to .  increase  the  powers  of  tliis  Govern- 
ment from  year  to  year,  to  an  unlimited  extent,  while  its 
controlling  mfluence  will  be  felt  in  all  our  concerns,  until 
distraction  and  disunion  may  follow  from  the  gross  ine- 
quality of  its  exactions  and  favors. 

Although  it  IS  apparent,  from  what  I  have  heretofore 
shown,  that  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  would  be 
ver}'  little  retarded  by  making  this  road  alone,  yet  the 
danger  is,  that  so  many  other  projects  might  be  adopted  as 
to  delay  the  payment  until  this  road  would  come  in  for  its 
full  share  in  the  work  of  procrastination.  In  this  con- 
nexion, too,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  in  various  projects  n^w  before  Congress, 
are  ready  to  receive  and  use  whatever  tiiey  can  get,  to  the 
amount  of  millions,  as  fast  as  laws  can  be  passed  to  give  it 
to  tiiem,  the  people  on  this  road  woidd  have  just  begun 
to  receive  something  two  or  three  years  hence.  What 
would  then  be  their  condition,  if  this  Government  were  to 
go  on  from  this  time  in  a  system  of  internal  improvements, 
and  other  liberal  expenditures?  Could  they  expect, 
although  thus  postponed,  that  any  other  improvements 
would  be  put  it>to  operation  near  to  this  road  during  its 
progress  in  making?  No,  sir.  Its  importance  has  been 
80  magnified  by  its  over-zealous  friends,  that  they  could 
look  lor  nothing,  or  but  very  little  more,  in  a  long  time. 
But  the  Government,  in  the  mean  while,  would  be  involv- 
ed in  projects  enough  to  exhaust  all  tlie  surplus  revenue 
for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  people  near  to  tliis  road 
would  have  it,  and  nothing  else,  probably,  as  their  only 
consolation^for  millions  on  millions,  paid  and  to  be  paid 
by  them,  in  support  of  the  darling  system  which  I  have 
already  described. 

I  would  ask  some  of  my  colleagues,  especially,  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  this  system;  to  calculate  its  supposed  ad* 
vantages  and  real  burdens.  General  principles  are  some- 
times best  understood  by  particular  examples;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  apply  a  few  remarks  to  that  section  of  country 
in  which  i  live.  How  much  will  this  whole  road  give  to 
East  Tennessee?  Not  more  than  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  that  would  not  all  get  there 
in  less  than  six  years.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much  does 
that  same  East  Tennessee  pay  every  year  into  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States?  If  we  pay  at  an  average  Tate  xvitl) 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  our  contribution  is  about  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  every  year.  The  calculation  is 
so  plain  and  easy  that  no  man  can  misunderstand  it.  The 
whole  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  is  about 
twelve  millions,  and  the  revenue  from  c^mmeree  is  about 


twenty-four  millions— making  twice  as  many  dollan  ai 
people.  xThe  population  of  East  Tennessee  is  about  two 
hundred  thousand,  and  two  dollars  a  bead  amounts  to 
the  (bur  hundred  thousand  before  stated.  About  half  the 
whole  revenue  from  commerce  goes  every  year  towardi 
paving  the  national  debt;  and,  if  that  were  paid,  the  one 
dollar  a  head,  o^  two  hundred  thousand  aollsn  every 
year,  might  be  returned  to  East  Tennenee  as  its  propo^ 
tion  of  the  surplus,  if  the  duties  and  revenue  should  not 
be  diminished,  deducting  from  tliat  amount  the  expemei 
of  collecting  and  refunding.  Or,  if  the  revenue  should 
be  diminished  to  the  ordinaiy  expenses  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  the  surplus  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  might  re* 
main  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  without  any  deduction 
for  collecting  and  refunding.  In  this  way  it  appears  that 
the  surplus  revenue  for  between  eighteen  months  and 
two  years  would  be  equal  to  the  utmost  amount  that  this 
road  could  ever  bring  into  East  Tennessee  t  and,  as  thenar 
tional  debt  might  be  paid,  but  for  this  system,  about  as  soon 
as  tlie  making  of  this  road  would  commence,  the  people  of 
East  Tennessee  might  have  as  much  money  in  two  years, 
af^er  paying  the  debt,  as  they  would  get  in  four,  by  means 
of  this  rosid;  and,  in  the  one  case,  by  reducing  tlie  re- 
venue, tliey  would  have  kept  their  own  money;  while,  in 
the  other,  tliey  would  have  to  work^or  it. 

Will  any  gentleman  from  that  quarter  say  that  we  do 
not  pay  our  average  share  of  the  common  revenue^  I 
apprehend  that  any  one  woidd  hesitate  to  give  such  an  opt* 
nion,  looking  to  the  condition  of  the  southern  and  south- 
western States,  as  compared  with  others^  and  it  might  be 
a  pity  thus  to  spoil  our  own  arguments  in  iavor  of  getting 
a  full  share  of  what  is  going.  It  is  impossible  to  aacer* 
tain  tlie  precise  proportion  paid  by  any  part  of  the  Union; 
nor  is  it  my  purpose  now  to  attempt  a  gpencral  develop* 
ment  of  the  various  operations  of  our  r«:venue  and  pro- 
tecting systems  united.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  to 
say,  what  candor  ought  always  to  admit,  that  the  burden 
falls  and  remains  on  three  classes  of  our  general  commu- 
nity: .First.  The  producers  of  the  articles  sent  to  foreign 
markets,  including  not  only  those  who  are  immediately 
engaged  in  raising  those  articles,  but  also  such  as  furnish 
them  with  food  and  other  necessary  supplies.  Second. 
The  carriers.  Third.  The  consumers  of  tlie  goods  brought 
back  in  return  for  our  produce.  We  all  know  that  the 
southern  country  produces  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
articles  taken  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  markets, 
and  the  cotton  planters  alone  more  than  half  <m  the  whole. 
Thus  we  see,  at  once,  how  East  Tennessee,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  sustains,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
as  a  producer,  far  more  than  its  proportional  share  of  the 
common  burden.  But  the  disproportion  does  not  stop 
here,  and  reaches  beyond  what  we  par  into  the  treasury, 
also,  on  accotmt  of  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport- 
ation between  us  and  our  seaboard  markets.  Some  of 
the  improvements  contemplated  would  diminish  this  evil, 
but  it  must  always  continue  comparatively  great.  The 
duties  on  the  goods  originally  paid  by  the  importing  me^ 
chant  grow  with  every  change  of  owners,  and  with  the 
progress  of  distance  and  of  time,  until  the  consumer  makes 
his  payment.  This  is  substantially  true,  too,  whether  the 
consumer  indemnifies  for  actual  duties  paid  on  foreign  sr* 
tides,  or  is  compelled  to  give  a  higher  price,  on  account 
of  such  duties,  for  articles  made  in  our  own  country,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  indispensable  item  of  salt.  Whatever  may 
be  the  condition  of  others,  it  is  absolutely  certain  tliat  the 
people  of  East  Tennessee  bear  these  burdens:  First.  In 
the  higher  prices  which  they  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
buy  and  consume  t  their  tools,  clothing,  and  food,  even  in 
every  moutl^ful,  if  they  can  get  salt  to  put  in  it.  And, 
second.  In  their  diminished  sales  and  lower  prices  for 
what  they  may  sell  to  those  who  are  less  able  to  buy,  for 
similar  reasons. 

I  hope  to  be  pai'doned  for  adduoing  these  common- 
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not  to  be  forgotten;  and  on  the  neglect  or  correct  appli 
cation  of  which  depend  some  of  the  iftost  important  re- 
MiHs.  I1te  section  of  country  in  which  1  live,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  Dnion^  has  been  forbears  laboring  un- 
der the  consuming  influence  of  tlie  policy  olluded  to,  and 
without  even  the  semblance  of  any  correlative  advantage, 
witil  its  pecuniary  resources  are  almost  exhausted,  and  its 
^irit  of  industry  and  enterprise,  beyond  absolute  neoes- 
sit)',  is  almost  extinguished.  It  «s  witliered,  like  the  leaves 
in  autumn,  by  the  frost  of  this  chilling  policy.  The 
smooth,  plump  figure  of  health  and  plenty  is  wasting  away 
to  the  mere  skeleton  of  wluit  it  once  was.  How  long  will 
we  cottttnue  to  attribute  our  disease  to  something  else  than 
the  true  cause,  and  consequently  fitil  to  apply  the  proper  re- 
medy^ Shall  we  look  to  favors  from  this  Government,  to 
compensate  for  the  evils?  What  will  all  the  promised  or 
expected  dbbursements  amount  to  in  that  quarter,  compar- 
ed with  our  biutlens?  Who  is  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that 
iiast  Tennessee  could  gtt  even  two  hundred  tliousand  dol- 
fan  a  year  expended  in  it,  altliough  an  absolute  gift  of 
that  sum  would  be  far,  very  far,  from  equal  to  its  share 
of  the  burden  in  sustaining  thi«  intolerable  policy?  But 
e\en  an  equal  distribution  of  the  treasury  would  not 
iaJemnify  that  countiy,  which  «'ould  continue  to  suffer 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  the  injury. 

His  only  necessary  to  understand  the  facta,  in  order  to 
kDOV,  with  perfect  certainty,  what  ought  to  be  our  policy. 
Instead  of  continuing,  beyond  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
the  Government,  to  raise  money  in  order  to  scatter  it 
a^n  over  the  country,  we  ought  to  let  it  remain  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  and  save  them  ail  the  expense,  And 
trouble,  and  difficulty  of  collecting  and  returning  that, 
which,  as  a  general  rule,  had  better  have  remained  where 
it  started.  Nor  should  the  old  adage  be  forgotten,  that 
"a bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.''  The 
niooey  miglit  never  return;  much  of  it  would  be  sure  to 
fitick  by  tbe  way;  and  those  who  have,  or  can  get  any,  liad 
^tter  keep  it,  than  send  it  here  under  the  hope  of  getting 
It  back  apuu  at  some  future  day.  In  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals, it  vrill  generally  be  used  to  best  advantage;  but,  if 
either  the  General  or  State  Governments  should  have  any 
extraordinary  or  special  object  to  accomplish,  enough  will 
be  always  at  command,  when  every  man  could  rub  toge- 
tiier  a  few  dolb&rs  in  his  pocket.  Nearly  every  improve- 
metit,  however,  of  pubhc  importance,  and  which  would 
be  worth  the  cost  of  making  it,  might  be  'accomplished  bv 
individual  enterprise  and  corporate  companiea.  The  weal- 
thy would  vest  a  portion  of  their  capital  in  public  works, 
and  thus  distribute  their  treasures  among  the  poorer  classes, 
when  the  Govemoient  had  ceased  to  give  direction  to  that 
capital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  freed  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich  from  unnecessary  taxation. 

Towards  attaining  these  ends,  the  first  great  step  is  to 
P*y  the  national  debt  u  soon  as  possible.  If  that  were 
done,  every  citizen  would  at  once  inquire,  why  the  rc- 
renue  might  not  be  reduced  one-hal^  and  let  the  people 
keep  in  tlieir  own  liandsthe  amount  which  goes  every  year 
to  that  debt.  To  get  the  nation  property  to  this  inquiry, 
is  a  matter  of  tbe  very  first  importance;  and,  therefore, 
every  dollar  that  can  be  spared,  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  debt,  and  every  unnecessary  expenditure  avoided. 
The  work  of  reduction  might  then  be  completed,  as  it 
should  be;  but  it  ought  to  progress  from  the  present  time, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  say  on  what  articles,  or  ho» 
Jw,  the  duties  ougtit  to  be  reduced,  but  to  indicate  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  esUended  as  far  as  the  various  interests  of  the 
country  will  allow— as  far  as  propriety  will  justify. 

U  is  astonishing  to  hear  gentlemen  talking  of  our  distri- 
buting money,  as  if  we  had  the  faculty  of  speaking  it  into 
'Xwtence,  ot  obtaining  it  from  some  foreign  country.  If 
'his  (Government  really  got  its  money  any  where  else  than 
'rom  (xir  own  people,  it  might  be  a  blessing  to  them, 
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provcments.  Bui  it  is  the  kindness  of  cruelty  itself  to 
wrest  it  from  their  hands  where  it  is  worth,  for  example, 
six  per  cent,  in  onler  to  spend  it  in  projects,  which  can 
never  yield  to  the  Government  and  the  community  any 
advantages  equal  to  three,  or  two,  or  even  one  per  cent. 
I  ask,  emphatically,  if  the  people  would  submit  to  it— if 
they  would  allow  this  Government  to  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  if  the  money  had  to 
be  raised  from  them  by  direct  taxation?  No,  in  that 
case  there  would  not  be  on  this  floor  even  one  advo- 
cate for  the  system.  My  honorable  colleague  [Mr.  Blaib] 
told  us  frankly  and  plainly  that  he  would  be  far,  very 
far,  from  thus  tasdng  his  people  for  any  such  purpose; 
and  yet,  direct  taxation  to  the  same  amount  with  un- 
restricted commerce,  would  be  preferable  for  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  to  the  present  mode  of  raimng  our  re- 
venue. If  none  would  be  found  favorable  to  the  snrstem 
with  direct  taxes,  are  we,  nevertheless,  to  be  told,  that 
these  same  people  ought  to  be  taxed  to  the  same  amount, 
and  for  the  very  same  purpose,  but  in  a  differeiit  mode, 
which  is  more  oppressive  in  some  respects,  notwithstand- 
ing tl)c  deluMon  by  which  it  flatters  us  to  the  contraiy> 
Do  gentlemen  intend  to  deceive  their  constituents?  Or 
do  they  think  the  people  incapable  of  examining  this 
thing  to  the  bottom  >  U  they  are,  sir,  it  is  vain  to  hope 
for  preserving  their  liberties,  as  scoured  by  our  present 
forms  of  Government.  We  all  sec  how  fashionable  it  is 
becoming  to  look  on  State  Governments  with  jealousy^ 
if  not  contempt,  while  this  Government  is  regartled  as  the 
exhaustless  source  of  favors.  The  former  raise  their  re- 
venue by  direct,  the  latter  by  indirect  taxation.  If  tlie 
people  will  not  understand  and  feel  that  indirect  taxes  are 
a  burden,  what  is  to  restrain  us  from  raising  them  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  squander 
them  among  those  who  regard  themselves  only  as  re- 
ceivers, and  not  as  payers?  And  what  could  then  prevent 
this  Government  from  extending  its  powers  without  limita- 
tion, and  to  tlie  utter  extinction  of  all  State  authorities? 
Xfter  what  I  have  seen — what  every  citizen  ought  to  know 
— ^tell  me  not  of  constitutional  barriers — of  cob  webs— as  op- 
posed to  such  an  influence.  Every  day's  experience  con- 
firms the  awful  truth,  that  our  liberties  depend  on  a  cor- 
rect understanding  by  the  people  of  the  prmciples  of  taxa- 
tion by  our  respective  Governments.  And,  if  our  poli- 
tical system  shall  ever  fail,  its  ruin  will  be  traced  to  this 
difference  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

We  are  warned,  by  every  thing  dear  to  man,  against 
being  deceived  ourselves,  or  attempting  to  deceive  others. 
We  ou£^ht  to  rely  on  the  intelligence  of  our  constituents, 
and  not  practise  on  their  suppo>ied  ignorance.  They 
have  placed  honorable  reliance  on  us,  not  merely  to  serve 
them  faithfully  here,  but,  also,  to  profit  by  our  situation  in 
obtaining  information  for  them.  While  we  respect  their 
opinions,  let  us  perform  our  twofold  duty  with  becoming 
firmness  and  candor.  Whatever  may  be  our  votes  on  the 
particular  subject  before  ns,  let  us  tell  our  people  the 
undeniable  truth,  that  the  contemplated  system  of  internal 
improvements  cannot  be  supported,  except  with  their  own 
money  drawn  from  them  in  some  way.  Then,  after  they 
shall  have  reflected  on  it  maturely,  they  will  respond  to 
us  in  the  significant  phrase  of  the  sagacious  Franklin,  *<it 
would,  indeed,  be  paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle." 

Mr.  NORTON  said,  that,  representing  as  he  did  the  dis-^ 
trict  in  which  this  great  national  road  was  contempUted  to' 
be  commenced,  and  knowing  that  his  constituents  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  it,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion by  giving  a  silent  though  an  affirmative  vote. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [said  Mr. 
N.]  who  reported  this  bill,  having  gone  at  length  into  the 
constitutional  question — a  question  that  nc>er  Tiuls to  arise 
whenever  any  project  of  internal  improvement  is  pre- 
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•ented  to  this  House  j  and  havin|^,  in  my  opinion,  show-n, 
most  conclusively,  that  no  one  provision  of  that  constitution 
will  he  violated  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  woutd  be  ob- 
trusive in  me  to  say  one  word  upon  that  subject  4  and  that 
gentleman,  as  wen  as  many  others,  b.aving  also  clearly 
pointed  out  the  advantages  tliat  would  accrue  to  almost 
every  section  of  this  Union,  both  in  a  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  it  would  be  trespassing  upon  the 
indulgence  of  this  committee  to  compel  them  to  listen  to 
further  argument  upon  that  division  of  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  tliis  imposing  project 
that  I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence;  indeed,  if  I  were  to 
do  so,  I  should  be  greatly  wanting  in  courtesy  to  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  opened  the  debate  in 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  mean,  tliat  division  of  the  argu- 
ment which  particularly  relates  to  the  military  operations 
of  this  Government. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Improvements,  in  opening  this  debate,  portrayed,  in  strong 
and  persuasive  language,  not  only  the  facilities  that  would 
be  afforded  for  defence,  but  also  the  duty  that  tliis  and 
every  other  Government  owes  to  its  citizens,  or  to  its  sub- 
jects, to  i*endcr  them  efficient  protection  whenever  dan- 
gers arise  from  abroad. 

The  answer  to  this,  by  the  gentle manfrom  Virginia,  was, 
that  heavy  ordnance,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  would 
never  be  ti-ansported  by  land,  while  there  was  a  safe, 
cheap,  and  cxpedltiouscoromunicationby  water;  and  that» 
by  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful State  of  New  York,  the  General  Government  had  been 
furnished  with  such-a.  commiuiication,  from  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment to  the  northwestern  frontier. 

Aiid  now  1  do  assure  this  committee>  that  no  part  of  the 
gentleman's  argument,  however  eloquent  and  imposing, 
created  in  my  mind  tlie  least  alarm,  except  tlie  one  now 
under  consideration;  and  I  confess  that  there  was  a  plau- 
sibility displayed  by  the  contrast  drawn  between  water 
and  land  carriages,  that  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  ear  of 
every  careless  observer;  and  at  this  late  hour  in  tlie  de 
bate,  I  should  not  have  claimed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, had  I  not  ftlt  a  full  confidence  that  1  should  be 
able,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  show  the  total  fallacy  of  all 
the  gentleman's  reasoning  upon  that  subject.  And.liere 
let  me  assure  the  gentlenian  that  I  intend  no  disrespect  to 
him,  when  I  say  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotteu  the  lati- 
tude of  the  New  York  canal,  and  that  it  was  actually 
blocked  with  ice  almost  one-half  the  year;  and  tliat,  too, 
in  tlie  season  when  we  should  be  most  likely  to  be  invaded 
from  tlie  North.  Sad  experience  has  taught  us  this  lesson. 
Climate  will  have  its  influence  upon  the  minds  of  gentle- 
men. And  here  tlie  gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  sug- 
gesting another  diflBculty,  which,  also,  escaped  his  critical 
observation.  It  is  well  known  to  almost  cvcrv  gentleman 
in  this  House,  that  the  Hudson  and  Erie  canal,  more  than 
one  half  of  its  distance,  runs  parallel  with  the  Canada 
line,  and  in  many  places* contiguous  to  it;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  in  one  hour,  with  a  spade  or  a  hoe, 
I  could  make  such  breaches  in  its  embankments,  as  coukl 
not  be  repaired  in  a  whole  compaign;  andtliis  may  be  done 
either  by  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  camp,  or  by  traitors  in 

our  own. 

There  is  one  important  fact  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  comnjittce,  before  I  quit  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  It  is  this;  If  we  should  be  again  involved 
iii  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  should  determine  to  in- 
vade the  Canadas,  our  preparations  must  be  made  in  the 
winter  season,  when  not  only  the  canal,  but  all  the  water- 
C()ui*sc8  in  my  section  of  the  country  are  closed  by  ice.  It  is 
during  this  season  that  our  troops  must  be  enlisted,  drilU-d, 
and  marched  to  the  frontier;  that  our  provisions,  camp 
equipage,  military  and  hospital  stores,  ordnance,  and  am- 
munition  must  be  collected,  and  placed  in  deposit,  at  or 
near  the  place  of  embarkation.   And  there  is  another  fact. 
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which  I  request  the  committee  to  bear  in  mind.  In  that 
northern  region  wc  generally  have  g^ood  slei}rfaing  tkree 
or  four  months  in  tlie  year;  and,  when  that  is  the  case,  all 
your  supplies  for  an  army,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  very  heavy  ordnance,  can  be  transported,  upon  a  good 
road,  cheaper  and  more  rapidly  than  they  can  upon  the 
canal,  where  it  is  navig;uble.  And,  again,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  suppose  tliere  should  be  an  invasion  of 
tlie  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  they  voald 
need  no  Md  from  us  at  the  South,  or  from  the  seat  of 
Government.  They  have  the  means  at  hand  of  repel- 
ling it,  vested  in  the  patriotism  of  a  dense  and  hardy  popu> 
lation.  All  this  it  suits  my  pride  to  admit,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  defence.  But  suppose  it  should  be  determined 
in  a  grave  council  of  war.  here  at  Washington,  that  Cana- 
da must  be  invaded,  and  orders  given  to  the  general  offi- 
cer who  happens  to  be  in  conroand  on  that  frontier  at  that 
time,  to  call  to  his  aid  all  the  hardy  sons  of  the  North  for 
tlie  purpose  of  making  the  conquest,  first  of  Upper,  and 
then  of  Lower  Canada;  and  suppose  that  this  whole  popu- 
lation does,  in  fact,  obey  thia  call,  as  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  do,  and  all  rally  round  the  national  standard  at 
Lewistown,  or  at  Buffalo,  as  the  case  may  be.  What  then^ 
Why,  they  would  be  first  paraded,  and  then,  according  to 
custom,  they  would  be  formed  into  a  hollow  square;  and, 
afler  having  listened  to  an  appropriate  address  from  the 
commanding  general,  they  would  be  marched  to  the  banks 
of  tlie  river  Niagara,  and  there  thev  would  be  called  upon 
to  survey  th^  proud  conquest  before  them.  But,  while 
contemplating  this  mighty  conquest,  and  their  fancied  lau* 
rels,  with  the  banner  in  one  hand  and  the  constitution  in 
the  other,  they  are  salut^  from  tlie  other  shore  with  the 
sound  of  the  bugle  and  a  shower  of  Conj^reve  rockets, 
which  unexpected  and  unwelcome  salutation  throws  the 
camp  into  some  confusion^  and  finally  results  in  a  confer- 
ence between  citizens  and  soldiers;  at  which  conference 
they  g^vely  determine  that  they  are  not  bound  by  any 
law»  nor  called  upon  by  any  duty,  to  cross  the  line^that 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  require  the 
militia  or  volunteer  citizens  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  to 
seek  foreign  conquest — and  that  they  have  the  mine  good 
right  to  avail  thcmselvea  of  tlie  benign  provisions  of  that 
constitution,  and  particularly  when  bfc  is  at  stake,  at  the 
people  of  the  middle  or  even  the  soutliern  States  have, 
when  a  turnpike  road  or  canal  is  projected. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  that 
this  road  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  ti^ansport  troops  or 
munitions  of  war  from  the  seat  of  Government  to  the  south- 
ern or  eastern  frontiers.  But  may  we  not  suppose  a  case, 
where  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  to  make  rapid  move- 
ments from  the  frontier  to  the  seat  of  Government?  Is  it 
not  possible  that  even  this  proud  city  of  Washington  may 
want  aid?  The  time  has  been,  when  a  few  thousands  of 
these  patriotic  sons  of  the  western  pai-t  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York  would  have  received  a  most  hearty  welcome 
in  tliis  hospitable  city.  Yes,  I  repeat,  the  time  lias  been, 
when  a  portion  of  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  the  North,  and 
of  the  West,  would  have  been  hailed  here  as  deliverers  in 
warding  the  bayonets  of  the  invading  foe  from  the  hearts 
of  your  citizens,  extinguishing  the  torches  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  saving  your  country  from  the  deep  humilia- 
tion of  surrendering  its  capitol  to  the  pillage  of  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  expense  of  making  this 
road,  and  many  predictions  have  been  indulged  in,  and 
many  calculations  made,  varying  from  two  and  a  half  to 
fifly  millions.  The  calculation  of  the  committee  is  two  and 
a  half  millions;  and  I  have  more  confidence  in  that  calcu- 
tion  than  any  other  that  I  have  heard.  If  that  is  correct, 
it  falls  greatly  short  of  the  value  of  the  pubhc  buildings  m 
this  city,  which  I  understand  liave  cost  more  tlian  five  mil- 
lions. But  I  do  not  mention  the  expenditures  in  tliis  c»ty 
in  the  spirit  of  retrenchment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
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ing  the  vast  importance  of  makings  early  preparallon  to 
defend  the  public  property,  in  case  this  city  should  be 
again  assvlea.  If  we  aiffer  in  opinion  about  tlie  proprie- 
ty of  making  this  road,  we  must  agree  in  this,  that  we.  all 
have  a  deep  stake  even  in  this  single  monument  of  national 
grandeur;  and  that  we  have  a  much  deeper  one  in  guard- 
ing the  national  character  against  the  efl'ects  of  another 
&rce  at  Bladensburg. 

I  now  owe  it  to  the  committee,  and  to  my  own  character, 
to  say,  that,  in  the  description  1  have  given  of  an  army  con- 
stituted of  the  volunteer  citizens  and  of  the  militia  of  our 
countn',  I  have  intended  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule. 
1  have  taken  the  last  war  as  my  teit,  and  the  commentary 
is  a  literal  history  of  what  has  happened.  And  it  is  what 
will  always  happen,  when  you  rely  upon  such  a  soldiery, 
either  for  attack  or  defence^  and  the  officer  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  be  in  command,  whatever  may  be  his  merit,  as 
a  man  or  as  a  soldier,  is  certain  to  meet  with  discomfiture 
and  disgrace. 

Mr.  MUHLENBERG,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  to  claim 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments  only, 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  had  already  been  more  than  sufficiently  dis- 
cusied.  He  presumed  every  member  of  the  committee, 
who  had  given  it  any  attention  whatever,  must,  by  that 
time,. have  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  question;  and  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  any  thing  he  might  say,  for 
or  against  the  measure,  would  change  a  single  vote.  He 
rose  merely  to  express  a  regi^et  at  the  vote  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  g^ive  ilT  he  wished  to  satisfy  his  own  coi\- 
science,  and  proroote,  in  his  view  of  things,  the  best  inte- 
rests of  tlie  whole  people  of  the  Union,  as  he  considered 
himself  a  representative  for  the  whole,  and  not  for  a  part 
only. 

Sir,  [said  Mr.  M.]  I  must,  when  called  upon,  record 
my  vote  against  tjie  bill  on  your  table,  I  regret  this  cir- 
nim^itance,  because  I  shall  thereby  vote  against  a  measure 
vhich  my  much  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  [Mr. 
Hucphill]  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Internallmprovements,  seems  to  have  much  at  heart.  He, 
no  doubt,  sincerely  believes  that  it  is  a  measure  which  will 
tend  to  the  general  welfare,  and  promote  the  good,  not 
only  of  his  native  State,  but  of  the  Union  at  large;  that  it 
will  furtlicr  tlie  interests  of  commerce,  of  agriculture,  of 
manufactures,  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  people  in  peace, 
and  their  security  in  time  of  war,  as  well  on  the  southern 
*s  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  frontier.  A  more 
uniable  man,  a  more  patriotic  and  disinterested  legislator, 
may  not  be  found  on  this  floor.  He  may  possibly  be  cor- 
rect in  his  views,  and  I  in  error.  It  is,  however,  human 
nature  to  dificr;  but  every  honest  man  must  be  guided  by 
hi^  own  convicttons  of  right  and  wrong,  of  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  any  measure  upon  which  he  is  called 
in  duty  to  decide. 

!  regret  [said  Mr.  M.J  the  vote  I  must  give,  because  it 
is  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  many,  perhaps  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
who  have  more  experience  m  legislative  matters  than  my- 
«<^lf,  and  for  whose  opinion,  collectively  and  individually, 
1  have  Uic  highest  regard. 

I  regret  it,  because  it  is  apparently  against  the  imme- 
diate interest  of  a  considerable  portion  of  my  native  State, 
wluch  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  on  this  floor, 
M)  far  at  least  as  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  out 
of  the  common  fund,  within  tlie  boundaries  of  that  State, 
roay  be  con»dered  a  benefit. 

But  [sjiid  Mr.  M.]  duty  compels  me  to  overcome  these 
regrets.  What  I  owe  to  the  people  and  their  welfare,  calls 
upon  me  to  lay  aside  all  personal  feelings,  and  vote  against 
tlie  bill  under  discussion;  not,  indeed,  because  I  think  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  unconstitutional.  No,  I  have  no  scruples 
on  that  head.  If  that  were  the  only  point  in  dispute,  I  coul(i 
have  no  hesitation  and  no  regrets  in  pving  a  vote  on  the 


qu estion-.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure.  I  consider  it  a  Doint 
long  since  settled — a  point  which,  at  this  day,  shoula  not 
be  called  in  question.  If  Congress  have  not  the  '"igbt  to 
authorize  internal  improvements,  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating commerce  and  promoting  the  general  welfai*e,  to 
render  the  transportation  of  the  mail  more  easy  and  rapid, 
to  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  happiness  ox  the  people 
in  time  of  peace,  and  their  security  m  time  of  war,^  it  has 
no  rights  whatever;  it  might  as  well  not  exist — it  might  as 
well  be  expelled  from  this  hall.  I  vote  against  the  bill, 
not  on  cQnstitutional  pnnciples  therefore,  but  because  I 
think  its  passage  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  at  this  time 
at  least. 

The  passage  of  the  bill,  I  contend,  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  not  necessary,  as  some  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
have  asserted,  to  establish  a  constitutional  principle,  the 
right  of  the  General  Government  to  make  internal  im- 
provements. No,  this  question,  as  I  have  already  said, 
has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been  long  since  settled.  What- 
ever this  Congress  may  do«  it  will  neither  tend  to  settle  or 
unsettle  it.  The  express  words  of  the  constitution  itself; 
the  opinions  of  our  ablest  men  on  the  bench;  the  opinions 
of  all  our  Presidents,  from  him  who  was  deservedly  first 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  from  Washington  down  to  the 
present  illustrious  Chief;  the  opinion  of  the  lamented  Clin- 
ton, undoubtedly  a  statesman  of  the  very  first  order;  the 
opinions  of  a  large  majority  of  our  State  Legislatures — all 
have  established  it  beyond  a  question,  except  with  a  few, 
who,  although  no  doubt  sincere  in  their  opinions,  and  on 
that  account  ought  to  be  respected,  are  yet  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  splitting  hairs,  both  on  the  north  and  south  side,  to 
have  much  reliance  placed  on  their  judgment.  Neither  [said 
Mr.  M.]  docs  tlie  passage  of  the  bill  appear  to  me  neces- 
sSiry,  as  is  further  contended  by  some  gentlemen  who  have 
been  in  advance  of  me,  to  promote  tlie  interests  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  the 
cotnfort  ofthe  people  in  peace,  their  security  in  time  of  war. 
No,  1  am  far  from  admitting  this.  From  this  place  to  Buf- 
falo, we  liave  already  more  than  one  road,  ana  probably  as 
direct  as  an5'  can  be  made.  None  certainly  can  be  made  bet- 
ter for  less  than  three  times  the  sum  fixed  as  an  average  for 
the  mile  in  the  bill  now  before  us.  Indeed,  we  have,  by 
taking  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  an  excellent  turnpike  for 
at  least  one-half  the  distance.  We  want,  at  present,  in  our 
section  of  the  Union,  no  more  roads  for  the  accommodation 
of  trade,  or  the  tiansportation  of  the  mail,  or  even  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  travellers;  and  as  for  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  it  is  futile  to 
speak  al)Out  ^t.  I  have,  to  use  the  words  of  the  venerable 
gentleman  from  Rliode  Island,  who  sits  on  my  left,  [Mr. 
BvBGss]  *'been  utterly  astonished  and  coniounded"  at 
the  assertions  of  some  gentlemen,  in  this  respect  How 
long  could  a  mud  road,  costing  only  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars a  mile,  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  if  Government  chose  to  use  it,  which  I  stron^y  sus- 
pect will  never  be  the  case  ?  The  situation  of  the  South 
and  West,  I  will  admit,  may  be  different.  They  may  be 
more  in  want  of  roads  than  the  northern  section  of  the 
Union.  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  a  positive  opinion.  But 
gp-ant  to  the  States,  south  and  west  of  this,  through  which 
the  road  is  proposed  to  be  run,  the  sum  to  be  expended 
under  the  biUf  and  the  road  will  be  infinitely  belter  made^ 
at  much  less  cost,  and  in  one-half  the  time.  Indeed,  ad- 
mitting the  road  to  be  made,  I  know  not  what  you  are  to  • 
transport  upon  it,  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Not  only  the 
cutting  of  mnumerable  roaos,  the  opening  of  canals,  the 
improvement  of  our  rivers  in  every  direction,  the  use  of 
all-powerful  steam,  has,  witliin  a  few  years  past,  ^nce  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  upon  which  gentlemen  have 
harped  so  much  to  show  the  necessity  of  uiis  road,  entire- 
ly changed  the  whole  situation  of  our  country  as  regards 
internal  communications.  Produce  will  no  longer  be  con- 
veyed by  land  for  any  distance*    It  will  every  where  seek 
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^he  watercourses,  and  they  are  every  where  near  at  hand. 
Troops  and  munitions  of  war,  if  they  should  hereafter  be 
required  at  extreme  points,  will  be  moved  upon  these 
three  times  the  distance  in  one-half  the  time  that  would  be 
required  upon  lapd,  where,  with  the  best  of  roads,  rail- 
roaids  excepted,  tlie  practical  result  of  these,  carried  to  a 
distance,  has  not  yet  been  fully  ascertained. 

It  would  appear,  then,  [said  Mr.  M.]  that  the  passage  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  unnecessary.   And  not  only 
that;  it  appears  to  me  extremely  inexpedient  at  this  time. 
Our  first  object  (it  strikes  me  at  least  in  this  light)  should 
be  to  pay  oflT  the  national  debt,  then  to  reduce — I  will  not 
say  entirely  take  oflT'-'to  reduce  tiie  duties  on  all  articles 
which  we  can  neither  manu&cture  nor  g^ow,  or  wluch  no 
longer  require  protection,  that  the  burdens  of  our  people 
itaay  be  lightened,  if  not  entirely  taken  away.     And  bur- 
dened they  must  be,  in  some  instances,  when  our  annual 
exports  amoimtto  little  more  tluin  fifly  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  duties  on  the  return  cargoes  to  twenty-four  mil- 
lions.    The  district  I  Iiave  the  honor  to  represent  must 
pay  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  single  article  of  salt — a  tax 
amounting  to  not  much  less  tlian  thirty  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.     Can  the  agricultural  interest — ^the  interest 
which  should  be  most  cherished  in  our  country — flourish 
under  such  circumstances^    If  we  enter  into  the  measitre 
under  discussion  now^  if  we  continue  appropriating  such 
enormous  sums  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  1  mean  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and 
the  reduction  of  unnecessary  duties,  will  be  materially  re- 
tarded, perhaps  never  accomplished.  This  road  will  cost, 
not  as  IS  estimated  in  the  bill,  two  and  a  half  millions,  it 
will  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  before  we  are  done  witli 
it.     Are  tlie  people  of  this  country  forever  to  be  taxed 
heavily  for  their  tea,  their  coffee,  their  sugar,  their  salt, 
their  spices,  and  other  articles  wliicli  have  become  necessa- 
ries of  life,  that  the  sums  thus'  taken  frOm  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  may  be  squandered  upon  the  useless  and  worse 
than  useless  projects  of  wild  tlieorists?    I  hope  not.     Let 
us  be  just  before  we  are  generous.     Let  us  pay  our  debts. 
Let  us  reduce  our  duties  where  they  are  not  necessary  to 
aid  and  protect  internal  industry.     This  internal  indus- 
try  must  be  supported  at  all  costs  and  at  all  hazards; 
upon  it  ultimately  depends  the  salvation  and  pei'manent 
welfare  of  the  country.     Then  let  us  divide,  honestly  and 
equally,  our  surplus  revenue.  Let  this  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvements  by  the  States,  and  witli 
one  dollar  we  shall  effect  more,  than  in  the  mode  now  con- 
templated with  three  or  four.     We  shall,  by  this  course, 
at  the  same  time,  allay  sectional  jealousies.    Wc  shall  pro- 
mote concord  and  harmony  in  our  g^'cat  family,  between 
our  brethren  of  the  North  and  the  South,  of  the  East  and 
the  West.     We  shall  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
undoubtedly  the  first  of  our  country,  tlie  interests  of  com- 
merce, of  manufactures,  the  welfare  of  all  our  people  in 
peace,  and  their  security  in  war. 

I  will  not  [said  Mr.  M.]  tax  tlie  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee any  longer,  and  am  g^teful  for  the  kind  attention 
I  have  received.  I  repeat,  it  is  with  regret  I  shall  vote 
against  tlie  bill  under  consideration,,  but  vote  against  it  1 
must,  or  vote  against  the  convictions  of  my  own  mind,  and 
what  I  deem  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  question  being  then  loudly  called  for  from  various 
parts  of  the  House,  it  was  put,  being  on  the  motion  to 
strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill,  (to  destroy  it,) 
and  negatived:  yeas,  75 — nays,  77. 

The  blank  for  the  per  diem  allowance  to  the  commis- 
sioners was  filled  with  four  dollars. 

The  committee  then  took  up,  successively,  the  amend- 
ments oflVred  by  Mr.  A.  II.  SHEFPERD,  Mr.  CAUSON, 
and  Mr.  BARRING ER,  to  change  tlie  proposed  route  of 
the  road,  Hie  last  named  gentleman  being  for  the  eastern, 
or  metropolitan  route — ?.ll  of  wliich  were  rejected  by  large- 
majorities. 


An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCOV,  to  g.ve  discre- 
tionary power  to  vary  the  route  through  Virginia,  was 
also  neg^tived»as  was  also  Mr.  RICHARDSON'S  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  road  from  the  lakes  to  Boston. 

'Hie  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House. 


Wedstebdat,  April  14,  1830. 
THE  ARmV. 

The  House  next  resumed  the  consideration  of  Uie  reiO' 
lution  introduced  by  the  Military  Committee,  calling  m 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  plan  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  armv,  without  injury  to  the  public senlce. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  thought  if  the  House  reflected  on 
the  principles  on  which  the  army  was  organized  .it  its 
last  reduction,  it  would  come  to  the  conclusion  tltat  that 
organization  should  not  be  disturbed.     He  then  explained 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  then  established — its  iirces- 
sai*y  expansion  over  the  country,  and  the  necessity  for  tlie 
present  proportion  of  officers.     It  Itad  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Desha]  and  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Wickmffe]  that  the  present  ratio  of  officer* 
and  men  was  as  one  to  seven  and  a  half.  He  did  not  know 
where  these  gentlemen  procured  their  infonnation,  or  from 
what  data  they  reckoned.     He  had,  himself,  taken  much 
pains  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  subject,  and  the  result  of 
his  ex.amination  was,  that  there  were  now  employed  in  the 
service  only  one  commissioned* officer  to  each  eiglitecn 
and  about  a  third  of  tlie  men.   He  then  gave  a  history  of  the 
service  of  officers,  compiled  from  the  last  Army  Re^ster, 
stating  the  number  employed  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  army,  making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  twehc. 
From  these  he  deducted  seventy  belonging  to  the  Pay  ai;(l 
Purcliasing  Department,  leaving  only  five  hundred  and 
forty-two.     He  next  deducted  forty  for  those  employed 
in  the  Engineer  Departmeut,  leaving  but  five  hundred  and 
two  officers  in  actual  command.     He  went  on  to  show  tlie 
various  duties  assigned  to  some  of  these  by  the  nature  ol 
their  offices,  as  belonging  to  the  Ordnance,  Engineer,  and 
Subsistence  Departments,  stationed  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my, on  the  recruiting  service,  &,c.,  making  one  humlrrd 
and  ninety-nine;  and,  when  deducted  from  the  agp^'^.tritc, 
leaving  only  three  hundred  and  three  officers  to  be  stv 
tioned  at  the  several  posts.     He  would  ask  what  officers 
the  gentleman  would  dispense  with  in  the  contemplated  re- 
duction? Woidd  they  take  them  from  the  Quart crnia-ter'i 
Department?  It  is  but  a  few  days  since  a  bill  was  passed  to 
increase  the  number  in  that  branch;  and  it  is  now  com- 
plained by  Uie  Quartermaster  General  that  there  are  not 
now  enough  to  perform  its  duties.     Would  they  dispense 
with  the  services  of  tliose  eng^iged  in  the  Ordnance  Dopiu-t- 
ment?     By  examination,  it  would  he  found  that  tluy  IkuI 
in  their  care  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  wortli  of 
property,  and  had  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  one  mil- 
lion per  annum;  and  he  asked  if  these  men  were  to  bc<l:s- 
charged,  and  inexperienced  persons  appointed  to  do  tl:c 
duties  with  which  they  had  become  familiar.   He  bcl.oeti 
they  would  pause  !)cfore  they  took  such  a  step.     SKonM 
they  then  be  taken  from  the  Engineer  DqMLrtmen*.'  Why, 
[said  Mr.  V.]  we  have  lately  increased  their  numbers  by 
the  addition  of  thirty  officers;  and  if  you  proceed  wjiIj 
the  system  of  erecting  fortifications,  a  much  greater  num- 
ber will  have  to  be  abided  to  the  corps.  He  presumed  the 
choice  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Wickltfit^ 
would  be,  if  any  officers  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  tot:iU 
them  from  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  as  he 
believed  he  had  opposed  all  surveys  that  had  been  dirrct- 
td;  but  he  doubted  whether  the  people  would  consii.m^ 
this;  and  the  House  had  already  taken  measures  for  tin  n- 
cnase  of  that  corps.     Mr.  V.  proceeded  at  .some  length 'o 
show  the  extent  of  essential  fortifications  now  in  progrr>>, 
and  said  he  had  intended  to  say  more,  but  indispo^.i.^^n 
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prevented.  He  would,  however^  say  a  few  word9  in  reply 
to  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
WicKurri]  on  the  subject  of  the  West  Point  Academy, 
snd  the  errors  into  t^hicb  that  gentleman  had  fallen  m 
relation  to  it.  It  appeared  that  the  cliief  objection  he  had 
to  thit  institution  was,  that  it  shut  oi^t  from  appointment 
in  the  trmv  all  who  were  not  educated  there.  He  would 
ask,  what  had  ever  been  the  system  pursued  in  the  army? 
Did  not  all  its  officers  advance  by  the  regular  Tme  of  pro- 
motion^ He  conceived,  when  those  scholars  entered  the 
school,  they  became  attached  to  the  junior  class  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army.  If  tliey  proved  to  be  qualified,  and 
kept  up  with  their  classes,  they  were  commissioned;  if  not, 
they  retired  to  make  room  for  others.  The  doors  of  the 
institution,  he  contended,  were  open  to  all  classes,  even  to 
the  poorest  boy  in  the  country. 

)lr.  V.  remarked  that  his  indisposition  was  such  as  to 
prevent  his  pursuing  the  subject  further  at  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  was  opposed  to  the  preiicnt 
oi^nization  of  the  army,  and  it  never  had  been  suited  to 
the  feelings  of  the  House.  It  was  fastened  upon  the  House 
by  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  All  the  military  experience  of 
the  House  condemned  its  features;  but  they  were  compel- 
led to  accept  of  it  at  the  time,  as  the^'  were  convinced  that 
otherwise  no  reduction  would  be  efTected  at  that  session. 
Mr.  W.  said,  tlierc  appeared  to  be  a  contest  between  the 
^tlemen  belonging  to  the  Military  CommUtee,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proportion  which  the  officers  in  the  army  bore 
to  the  men — one  calculating  it  at  one  to  seven,  and  another 
at  one  to  twenty.  In  either  case,  he  contended,  the  pro- 
portion of  officers  was  too  great — ^thc  army  should  be  re- 
organized, and  the  number  of  officers  reduced.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vaxcb]  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  alluded  to  fifly  posU  to  be  garrisoned.  He  would 
hare  been  obliged  to  that  gentleman  if  he  had,  at  the  same 
time,  named  these  posts.  The  House  hud  on  a  former  oc- 
casion received  a  report,  stating  that  there  were  seventy 
posts  requiring  twelve  thousand  men;  but,  on  examina* 
tion,  the  number  of  essential  posts  bore  but  a  small  com- 
parison with  the  report.  He  did  not  believe  that  tliere  was 
need  of  fifty  posts  in  the  United  States — indeed,  he  knew 
of  no  none  excepting  those  of  the  nortli western  frontier, 
vul  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  He  could  not 
admit  the  necessity  of  even  these,  for  he  had  ever  belicv. 
ed  that  keeping  up  an  armed  force  in  the  vicinity  was 
more  likely  to  bnng  on  Indian  wars,  than  to  prevent  them. 
Such  had  been  the  experience  of  the  cuiuitry  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  cases;  and  he  would  not  vote  for  keeping  up  a 
mJitary  force  to  provoke  Indian  hostilities. 

In  relation  to  the  engineer  corps,  Mr.  W.  said,  he  could 
not  sec  the  propriety  of  so  many  surveys  by  the  General 
Gorernmcnt.  If  the  several  States  wanted  these  surveys 
inade,  they  would  doubtless  see  that  they  were  performed. 
He  said  he  believed,  from  the  examinations  which  he  had 
roadc  several yeara ago,  that  three  thousand  men  were  amply 
wfficient  for  the  army.  He  was  convinced  of  this  at  that 
time,  and  he  knew  of  no  reason  why  more  should  be  re- 
<luired  now  than  were  then.  He  thought  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point  should  also  be  reduced.  lie  had  long 
heen  of  the  opinion  that  this  institution  should  be  placed 
on  the  peace  establishment.  He  thought  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  hundred,  and  then  it  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
prove  a  nursery  for  the  education  of  those  who  were  not 
designed  for  the  army;  indeed,  its  utter  annihilation  would 
be  fap  preferable  to  its  continuance  in  its  present  condition. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  determine  on  its  reduction. 
Mr.  DESHA  rose,  but  the  allotted  hour  had  expired. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  to  the  House  a  letter  from 
Judge  Peck,  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  or  argu- 
ment, in  explanation  and  defence  of  his  official  conduct  in 
the  case  complained  of  by  L.  E.  Lawless,  communicated 


in  pursuance,  of  the  permission  given  by  the  House  some 
days  ag^. 

Motions  were  made  to  commit  tlie  argument,  and  to 
print  it,  witliout  reading,  as  it  appeared  to  be  a  volumi- 
nous statement;  but 

The  reading  was  demanded,  first  by  Mr.  WICKLIFFE, 
and  withdrawn,  tlien  by  Mr.  DANIEL,  and,  after  proceed- 
ing some  time,  by  him  withdrawn;  next  by  Mr.  WILDE, 
and  the  reading  continued  some  time  longer,  and  then  with- 
drawn; tlien  by  Mr.  STOBRS,  of  New  York;  and,  after  tlie 
reading  had  progressed  some  time  longer,  (in  all  an  hour 
and  a  half,)  Mr.  S.  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  further 
reading  was  suspended. 

The  statement  was  then  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  which  was  committed  the  re- 
port against  Judge  Peck ;  and 

Mr.  CLAY  moved  that  it  be  printed,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  papers  which  accompanied  and  were  referred  to  in  it. 

Mr.  McDUFPIE  moved  to  print,  also,  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Lawless,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Judge. 

Mr.  STERIGERE  moved  to  lay  both  motions  on  the 
table.     Negatived. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  except  from 
the  printing  the  papers  accompanying  the  statement  of 
Judge  Peck,  which  was  agreed  to;  ana 

The  statement  of  the  Judge,  and  the  memorial  of  his 
accusers,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

BUFFALO  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  ROAD  BILL. 

The  House  then  took  up  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  yesterday  ;jand,  having  concurred 
in  filling  the  blank  with  four  dollars,  as  the  daily  allowance 
to  the  commissioners, 

Mr.  SPEIGHT  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  with 
the  view  not  to  take  it  up  again. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
this  question,  and  they  were  ordered;  when 

Mr.  SPEIGHT,  to  accommodate  his  colleagues,  who 
wished  to  renew  their  amendments,  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  CARSON  then  renewed  the  motion  which  he  made 
in  committee,  to  amend  Hie  bill,  by  striking  out  the  part 
prescribing  th6  route  for  tlie  New  Orleans  road,  and  in- 
serting a  provision,  directing  the  adoption  of  the  *«mo8t 
direct^  practicable**  route. 

Upon  tlie  amendment,  Mr.  CARSON  offered  some  ob- 
servations on  the  length  to  which  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject  had  already  extended,  and  aske<l  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 

The  call  being  sustained,  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BLAIR,  of  Tennessee,  said  that  he  was  aware 
that  it  would  not  now  be  in  order  to  reply  to  what  had 
been  said  by  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  in  the  committee; 
but  as  his  friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Causox]  has 
now  repeated,  in  part,  what  he  had  said  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  he  was  gratified  in  having  it  in  his  power 
to  correct  that  gentleman  in  a  gross  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  as  to  the  oi-ganization  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Improvements,  of  which  he  was  an  humble  member. 

He  has  charged  that  the  location  of  the  road  upon  the 
western  route  was  the  result  of  combination  in  the  com- 


mittee, and  has  parcelled  out  to  each  member  of  that  com- 
mittee his  portion  of  the  local  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
that  combination.  Sir,  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  believe  that 
my  worthy  friend  intended  to  impugn  my  motives  in  this 
matter,  though  suclv  would  be  the  irresistible  conclusion, 
from  reading  his  printed  speech.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  informing  my  triend  that  I  am  the  only  member  of  the 
committee  who  voted  in  favor  of  importing  the  bill,  who 
was  in  the  slightest  degree  interested  in  its  location  on  the 
western  route,  or  resided  on  or  near  to;iny  p.irt  of  that 
extended  line.  U  is  true  that  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Craio]  represcnU^  district  in  Virginia  which 
is  intersected  by  the  road^HBLi'^  ^^"^  ^o  *^^'^*  gentleman 
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to  say,  that  his  dcterniTnation  to  support  the  bill  has  been 
made  since  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and 
was  reported  without  his  support.  No  other  member  of 
the  committee  resides  on  or  near  to  this  road,  or  the 
branch  contemplated  from  Zanesville  to  Florence;  hence, 
if  a  combination  of  interested  persons  produced  the  loca- 
tion in  the  bill,  I  must  have  combined  with  myself,  and 
with  no  one  else. 

To  relieve  the  present  committee  from  imputation,  I  can 
inform  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  that  this  bill  was 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Internal  Improvements  of 
the  last  Congress,  as  it  now  is,  upon  the  western  route. 
Will  he  look  to  the  organization  of  that  committee,  and 
inform  me  who  were  tlie  parties  in  interest  then,  and  why 
and  wherefore  was  it  that  that  committee  selected  the 
western  route?  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  {Wr,  Butk aic]  is  now  the  only  member  of  that 
committee  who  voted  for  the  road,  who  was  of  that  com- 
mittee last  Congress.  This  bill  had  been  reported  by  our 
predecessors,  (not  one  of  whom  resided  on  that  route,) 
giving  preference  to  the  western  route;  and  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  their 
havings  given  preference  to  the  route  on  which  I  resided 
was  not  likely  to  call  forth  any  objection  from  me.  Nor 
am  I  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  location  of  the  road 
upon  the  route  on  which  my  friend  resides,  would  have 
been  calculated  to  give  offence  to  him,  were  I  to  judge 
from  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  clings  to  his  amend- 
ment for  changing  the  route  to  his  o  »vn  district.  I  have 
felt  it  due  to  the  committee  and  myself,  as  well  as  to  that 
substantial  iriendsliip  which  has  subsisted  between  the  gen- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  and  myself,  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  correction,  believing  that  if  I  were  to  suffer  my- 
self to  lie  under  the  imputation  to  which .  his  remarks 
would  subject  me,  I  would  be  in  danger  of  forfeiting 
that  good  opinion  which  I  am  convinced  he  now  enter- 
tains of  me. 

Mr.  CARSON  shortly  rejoined,  urging  the  advantages 
of  taking  the  direct  route,  which  it  would  be  a  truism  to 
say  was  the  nearest  route.  It  would  shorten  the  distance 
by  fif\y  miles.  The  West,  he  observed,  in  the  course  of 
his  argimient,  the  West  had  received  its  full  shiu'e,  in  the 
way  of  appropriation  for  their  benefit,  by  the  grants  of 
public  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  within  the 
States,  in  that  section  of  the  amendment.  To  show  the 
influence  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  mat- 
ter, he  might  perhaps  mention  that  it  had  been  said  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  tliat  if  Mr. 
Cabsox  did  not  vote  for  the  bill,  he  [the  person  speak- 
ing] should  not  gpve  his  sanction  to  a  bill,  fur  the  passing 
of  which  he  [Mr.  C]  was  anxious.  He  also  instanced  a 
case  in  which  a  member  from  West  Tennessee  had  used 
language  of  a  similar  import. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD  thought  the  order  in  which  the 
amendment  should  be  proposed  should  be  the  same  as  had 
been  followed  in  the  committee.  He  therefore  moved  to 
strike  out  the  word  "western,"  in  the  fourteenth  line  of 
the  bill,  [respecting  the  location  of  tlie  line  of  road]  and 
insert  "middle" route. 

Mr.  VINTON  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
himself  and  his  constituents  being  entirely  uninterested  as 
to  what  course  it  might  be  decided  by  the  House  that  tlic 
road  shotdd  be  run..  He  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  the  great  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  a  circumstance  which  he  felt  it  due  to  him- 
self, and  those  whom  he  represented,  to  mention,  with  a 
view  of  showing  that  the  vote  he  should  give  upon  the 
question  could  not  possibly  result  from  any  prospect,  on 
his  or  their  part,  of  reaping  any  advantages  from  the  pro- 
posed road. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  explained,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Carson.  The 
observations  alluded  to  iiMhiiUriend  from  North  Carolina 


were  merely  jocular;  tV 


i)jayi^ri( 
^^^■rr 


rred  in  the  course  of  a  pass- 


ing conversation  between  himself  and  a  gentleman  from 
Tennessee.  He  was  exceedinglv  sorr}'  tlmt  his  estimable 
friend  from  North  Carolina  could,  by  any  possibility,  con- 
strue them  otherwise. 

Mr.  CARSON  said  that  they  had  not  been  mentioned  to 
him  as  such .  He  was  happy,  however,  to  find  that  it  was  lo, 
as,  indeed,  had  just  been  stated  to  him  by  the  gentlemtn 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DE  WITT  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STORRS,  ofNewYork,  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  af^er  a  few  obser\'ations,  stated  lh»t 
his  district  did  not  approximate  to  the  line  which  it  was 
proposed  to  trace  for  the  road  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  SCOTT  hoped  tliat  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SToaas]  would  withdraw  his  motion  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  STORRS  declining  to  do  so,  the  call  for  the  pre- 
vious  question  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  yeas  117,  n&yt 
not  counted. 

Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  asked  for  the  yeasand  nays  on  the 
main  question;  but  the  motion  was  not  adopted. 

The  main  question,  which  was  upon  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  was  then  ordered  to  be  put. 

Mr.  B ARRINGER,.  Mr.  ISACKS,  and  Mr.  DWIGHT 
simultaneously  rose  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  this 
question.     They  were  ordered. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  suggested  that  there  were  se- 
veral members  probably  absent;  and  as  he  wished  the  mtsr 
tion  to  be  fully  and  fairly  decided,  he  moved  a  call  of  the 
House;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  roll  was  called,  when  it  appeared  tliat  nine  or  ten 
members  were  absent,  most  of  whom,  it  appeared  from 
explanations  given,  were  detained  at  their  lorlgings  by  in- 
disposition. 

The  main  question  being  put,  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Measrs.  Noyes  Barber,  Baylor,  John  Blair, 
Boon,  Brown,  fliu^es,  Butman,  Cahoon,  Clark,  Cole- 
man, Condictt,  Cooperj  Coulter,  Robert  Craig,  Crane, 
Crawford,  Crockett,  Creighton,  Crowninshield,  John  Da- 
vis, Denny,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Edward  Everett,  II. 
Everett,  Fincli,  Ford,  Forward,  Green,  Grennell,  Haw- 
kins, Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Hunt- 
ington, Ihrie,  higersoU,  Thomas  IrwVn,  Wm.  W.  Irvin, 
Isacks,  Jennings,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kincaid,  Adam 
King,  Leipcr,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Magee,  Mallar)',  >lartrn- 
dale,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Lewis  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mer- 
cer, Miller,  Mitchell,  Norton,  Pearce,  Pierson,  Ramsey, 
Randolph,  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose,  Ruasel,  Scott,  Shields, 
Semraes,  Sprigg,  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Stephens,  Strong, 
Sutlierland,  Swann,  Test,  John  Thomson,  Tracy,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White, 
Wilson,  Young. — 88. 

NAYS. — .Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  Arnold,  Bailey,  John  S.  Barbour,  Philip 
P.  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barring^r,  Beekman,  Bell,  James 
Blair,  Bockee,  Borst,  Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Buchanan, 
Cambreleng,  Campbell,  Carson,  Chandler,  Childs,  Clai- 
borne, </lay.  Coke,  Conner,  Cowles,  Hector  Cnug,  Cro- 
cheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Warren  R  Davis,  Deberrjr, 
Desha,  De  Witt,  Drayton,  Dudley,  D wight,  Earll,  Ells- 
worth, George  Evans,  Findlay, '  Foster,  Fry,  Gaither, 
Gordon,  Gorham,  Hall,  Halsey,  Hammons,  Harvey, 
Haynes,  Hinds,  Hubbard,  Johns,  Cave  Johnson,  Perkins, 
King,  Lamar,  Lea,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Lump- 
kin, Martin,  McCoy,  McDuffie,  Mclntire,  Monell,  Muh- 
lenberg,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Pettis,  Polk,  Potter,  Ren- 
cher,  Roane,  W.  B.  Shepaixi,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  S.  A. 
Smith,  Speight,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Richard  Spencer, 
Stcrigere,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  William  L.  Ston-s,  Swifti 
Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Wiley  Thompson,  Trczvant,  Tucker, 
Varnum,  Verplanck,  Wayne,  Weeks,  Camp.  P.  White, 
Wickliffe,  Wilde,  Williams,  Wingate,  Yancey.— 105. 
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So  the  House  decided  against  the  third  reading  of  the 
bDl,  and  it  was,  of  course,  rejected. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  thinking  [he  said]  that  the  House 
lud  done  enough  for  glory  for  one  day,  moved  that  it  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  ISACKS  deAianded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  ques- 
tion, which,  being  taken,  were  as  follows: 

For  adjourning,        -        •        -        -        78 
Againstitt         .        .        .        .        ,      111 

After,  on  motion  of  Mr.  VANCE, 

The  House  adjourned. 

TuumsDAT,  Ap&jl  15,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  tlie  connderation  of  the  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  officers. 

Mr.  DESHA  said,  he  regretted  very  much  that  the  re< 
narks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Tatlor] 
and  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  [Mr.  Dbatton] 
bad  made  it  necessary  for  him  again  to  trouble  the  House 
vith  any  remarks  of  his,  but  he  was  not  willing  that  tlie 
rote  should  be  taken  without  briefly  replying.  He 
Tould,  however,  promise  the  House  that  he  would  con- 
sume but  little  of  their  time  upon  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Taylob]  the  otlier 
day,  in  order  to  satisfy  tliis  House  that  the  army,  as  at 
preient  organized^  is  more  suitable  to  both  peace  and  *var 
times,  than  any  organization  that  can  be  given  to  it,  hiid  a 
report  read  at  the  Clerk's  table,  made  by  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  upon  a  call  of  this  House.  The  report  goes 
upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  politic  for  this  Government 
to  keep  on  a  peace  establishment  a  number  of  officers 
sufficient  to  command  fifteen  thousand,  instead  of  five 
thousand  four  or  five  hundred,  the  number  fixed  upon  for 
the  peace  establishment.  Now,  [said  Mr.  D.]  this  is  what 
I  deny;  and  hcfwever  high  I  may  estimate  the  opinions  of 
tbc  Secretary  of  War,  alluded  to,  I  decidedly  difler  with 
him  in  the  organization  he  would  give  to  a  peace  establish- 
ment He,  With  a  great  many  others,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
keep  an  officer  in  the  army  a  length  of  time,  to  prepare 
him  for  a  state  of  wm*,  and  tliis  with  a  view  to  have  skil- 
^  officers  to  command.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  over  the  way, 
[Mr.  CixBBZLsso]  who  savs,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
ve  iluU  luive  nothing  to  do  but  fill  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army,  and  we  shall  liave  experienced  officers  to  com- 
toand  our  forces.  He  says  that  privates  can  be  had  with- 
out difficulty,  but  that  ofiicers  cannot.  I  will  state  to  the 
House  what  1  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion.  It  is, 
that,  from  my  experience,  I  do  think,  if  an  officer  remain 
^y  length  of  time  inactive,  upon  a  peace  establishment, 
that  inactivity  has  a  tendency  to  disqualify  instead  of  quali- 
fyii^  him  for  active  service  in  a  state  war;  and  that  tnere 
is  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  private  soldiers  tlian  offi- 
^^^'  I  would  ask  the  House,  now  it  has  happened  that 
the  expenditures  of  the  army  have  been  increasing  for 
the  last  several  years,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  organization,  and  to  the  very  great  number  of 
officers  who  have  been  breveted  since  the  war,  and  receiv- 
^  the  additional  pay  which  their  brevet  rank  entitled 
them  to.  I  will  state  that,  if  there  is  not  some  radical 
chan^  made,  this  expense  will  continue  to  increase.  In 
^few  years  the  colonels  will  all  be  brigadier  generals;  the 
jicutenant  colonels,  colonels  commandants;  the  majors, 
lieutenant  colonels;  captjuns,  majors;  and  the  lieutenants, 
captains  by  brevet;  and  all  of  these  will,  in  every  instance, 
*'hen  on  detachment,  receive  the  pay  attached  to  sucli 
hrevet  commission.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  regu- 
ation  of  brevetin|^  an  officer  according  to  the  length  of 
his  continuance  m  service,  will  make  brevet  rank  too 


cheap,  besides  inyolving  the  nation  in  an  unnecessarv  ex- 
pense. I  would  only  brevet  an  officer  for  distinguished 
service  performed  by  him  in  a  state  of  war-~an  arrange- 
ment which  would  stimulate  him  to  the  performance  of 
daring  and  gallant  acts. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Tatlor]  in  reply 
to  some  remarks  I  made  a  few  days  ago,  said,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  educate  our  sons  at  the  West  Point  Acade- 
my, provided  we  intend  them  for  the  army.  This  I  am 
aware  of;  and  that  is  tlie  ytty  great  objection  I  have 
to  the  institution,  and  it  is  the  ground  upon  which  1  pre- 
dicated my  remarks  the  other  day,  when  I  stated  I  was 
opposed  to  all  exclusive  privileges.  But  the  gentleman 
contended  that  it  does  not  give  exclusive  privileges  to  any 
class  of  our  citizens,  for  the  institution  is  open  to  all .  I 
would  ask,  how  is  thi:>?  If  there  were  a  vacancy  from  my 
district,  and  tliere  were  twenty  applicants,  could  more 
than  one  be  appointed?  No,  sir.  Well,  would  not  the 
balance  be  excluded  in  tliis  case?  Most  certainly  they 
would;  and  in  making  this  selection  of  one,  should  I  not 
be  apt  to  select  the  one  whose  parents  would  be  able  to 
serve  me  the  most  effectually  at  home?  This  b  reason- 
able. 

The  gentlejnan  from  New  York  asked  if  I,  together 
with  my  political  friends,  who  had  the  power  in  their 
hands,  am  disposed  to  break  down  all  the  institutions  in 
the  country.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  that  gentleman,  no; 
that  I  do  not  know  the  opinioos  of  but  few  of  the  friends 
with  whom  I  act  upon  this  floor;  but  will  say  for  myself, 
that  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  lop  off  all  useless  expend- 
itures of  public  money,  or  to  put  down  any  institution 
where  the  sons  of  the  wealtliy  and  influential  are  to  be 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  gentleman  from  New  York  understands  the  details 
of  this  West  Point  Academy  much  better  than  I  do,  as  it 
is  located  in  his  State;  and,  moreover,  I  have  understood 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get  his  son 
admitted  into  the  institution,  notwithstanding  he  informs 
us  tliat  there  never  had  been  but  one  young  man  at  tlie 
institution  from  his  district,  and  he  was  in  the  senior  class. 
I  must  confess  I  could  not  exactly  see  what  bearing  that 
remark  of  the  gentleman  had  upon  the  subject,  and  must 
believe  the  gentleman  intends  it  as  a  compliment  to  him- 
self. 

.  The  gentleman  took  occasion  to  say  further,  in  order,  I 
suppose,  to  show  that  no  abuses  hsd  been  practised  by 
appointing  to  that  institution  more  than  a  fair  proportion 
of  tlve  sons  of  members  of  Congress,  that  there  never  had 
been  more  than  ftixteen  boys  appointed  who  were  the  sons 
of  members  of  Congress.  I  do  not  know  how  tins  is,  but 
I  heard  a  member  of  Congress  say,  he  could  count  twelve 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  who  are  sons  of  men  who  are 
now,  or  who  have  been  heretofore,  members  of  Congress. 
But  for  the  existence  of  this  institution,  wluch  I  so  much 
deprecate,  private  institutions  would  spring  up  in  tlie 
country,  whence  we  should  have  an  ample  opportunity  of 
preparing  our  sons  to  enter  the  army,  at  our  own  proper 
expense;  and  then  let  vacancies  in  the  army  be  flUedfrom 
the  most  worthy  amongst  the  applicants  who  present 
themselves. 

M^'  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militai^ 
Affairs,  [Mr.  Dratton]  says,  that  the  Military  Academy  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  defence,  and  that  all  our  Presidents 
have. been  in  favor  of  it.  Now,  in  answer  to  this,  I  deny 
that  the  nation  will  have  to  rely  unon  those  educated  at 
this  institution,  which  has  been  sonighly  spoken  of,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  war,  or  upon 
your  regular  ai*my.  No,  sir.  I  consider  tl\c  militia  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation;  and,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
we  shall  have  to  place  our  reliance  upon  them  for  defence. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  our  Presidents  have  recommended 
this  institution  to  tlie  fostecm|^are  of  Government;  but 
1  will  state  that  it  was  not^^BH^lated,  when  this  insti- 
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tution  was  first  estabyshed,  that  it  should  be  more  than  a 
school  oF  practice  for  a  few  officers  of  the  army.  But 
what  has  it  rrown  to  be }  Two  hundred  and  sixty  or  two 
hundred  ana  seventy  younr  men,  preparing*,  by  receiving' 
a  military  education,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  army,  when 
lialf  the  number  would  be  sufficient.  Another  objection 
which  I  have  to  the  Institution,  is,  that  when  a  young*  man 
is  educated  at  some  thousands  of  dollars  expense  to  the 
Government,  he'  is  permitted  to  return  home,  without 
rendering  to  the  Government  any  services  in  return.  Yes, 
sir,  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  youngs  men  who  et) 
there,  do  not  intend,  when  they  graduate,  to  remain  m 
the  army;  but  to  return  home,  and  adopt  some  other  pro- 
fession. It  is  very  convenient  for  a  man  to  have  his  son 
educated  at  public  expense,  and  then  put  him  to  the  study 
of  taw,  medicine,  or  some  otlier  of  the  liberal  professions. 
I  therefore  would  say,  that  when  a  young  man  enters  the 
institution,  he  ought  to  be  bound,  when  he  has  received 
his  education  at  tne  public  expense,  to  render  the  country 
some  services  as  a  remuneration. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  also  denies  that  any  pre- 
ference is  given,  in  the  appointments  to  that  institution,  to 
the  wealthy  and  influential  classes.  Sir,  that  gentleman 
certainly  lias  not  examined  the  report  laid  on  our  tables  a 
few  days  ago,  or  he  would  not  hazard  the  assertion.  If  he 
will  examine  the  appointments  that  have  been  made  to  the 
institution,  he  will  hnd  the  number  from  the  indigent  but 
small,  when  compared  with  those  from  the  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential. I  do  not  care  what  the  Secretary  of  War  pro- 
fesses, when  he  says  the  object  is  to  appoint  poor  boys,  if 
they  are  qualified,  when  I  sec  the  practice  is  at  vanance 
with  the  profession.  I  can  point  my  finger  to  a  number  of 
boys  who  are  there  at  this  time,  whose  parents  are  im- 
mensely wealthy.  In  order  to  satisfy  gentlemen  that  the 
adoption  of  the.  resolution  cannot  operate  injuriously,  I  will 
read  it. 

[Here  Mr.  DESHA  read  the  resolution.] 

Now,  sir,  the  resolution  does  not  require  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  propose  such  an  organization  as  will  poss'- 
bljr  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  but  such  a  one  as 
will  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  portion  of  its  officers 
without  injurjr  to  the  public  service.  The  expenditures 
for  the  army,  it  will  be  fSiund,  have  rapidly  increased  for  the 
lastseveral  years.  The  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  is  expended  now  more  than  was  some  years 
ago,  and  it  wilVbe  found  that  the  present  peace  establish- 
ment costs  the  Government  as  much  as  when  the  jirmy  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  thousand  strong.  These  facts  ought 
to  satisfy  the  House  that  sometliing  ought  to  be-  done  in 
the  case. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  AfTldrs,  in 
his  remarks,  stated  that  it  required  much  time  to  learn  the 
art  of  war.  I  admit,  sir,  that  it  does  in  time  of  peace;  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  officers  will,  when  in  a  state  of  war, 
learn  as  much  in  six  months  as  in  that  number  of  years  du- 
ring peace.  The  chairman  also  infofhicd  this  House  that 
tJie  defeats  which  our  army  sustai!ied  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  last  war  were  attributed  to  the  want  of  skilful 
and  experienced  officers.  In  reply  to  this  remark,  allow 
me  to  say  that  the  gentlepan  is  certainly  advised  of  one 
fact,  which  is,  that  the  army  Was  officered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war  from  men  who  had  seen  service. 
In  saying  this,  I  mean  the  officers  of  high  rank,  superannua- 
ted old  men,  and  to  this  circumstance  I  attributed  the  many 
defeats  of  the  last  war.  The  gentleman  says,  General 
Washington  was  in  favor  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  likewise,  is 
in  favor  of  a  standing  army.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Magistrate  does  not  recommend  a  reduction, 
nor  does  he  an  increase  of  the  army;  from  which  1  imagine 
tlie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  President  iflu^jivor  of  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace.     If  1  do  u^^^Kake,  the  President  of  the 
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United  Sttltes,  in  hb  message  to  this  House,  says  something 
about  the  reliance  we  may  place  on  the  militia  for  the  de* 
fence  of  the  country  in  the  event  of  war.  My  friend  from 
South  Carolina  says,  besides,  that  General  Brown,  too,  was 
in  favor  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  sir;  this  I  conceive  to  be  natural  enough;  and 
you  will  not  hear  an  officer  in  the  army  sav  that  the  nuni< 
her  of  officers  ought  to  be  reduced.  My  mends  certainly 
would  not  expect  it,  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  an 
officer  in  the  army,  more  especially  the  general  in  com- 
mand, to  say  that  his  command  ougnt  to  be  reduced. 

My  friend  [Mr.  Drattok]  sud  that  I  was  in  error  when 
I  stated  what  the  proportion  of  the  officers  were  to  privatei, 
and,  instead  of  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  privates  to  each 
commissioned  officer,  there  are  twenty.  Now,  I  stated, 
distinctly,  there  was  one  commissioned  officer  receiving 
pa^y  for  every  seven  and  a  half  or  eigh^  privates;  and  one 
tor  every  nine  or  ten,  to  count  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  musicians.  I  did  not  say  this  wvs  the  proportion 
between  the  officers  doing  duty  in  the  line,  and  the  pri- 
vates; but  I  here  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that,  to  calculate  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  commis. 
sion,  who  are  attached  to  the  army,  and  in  the  receipt  of 

1>ay,  I  am  right  in  my  calculation.  My  friend  went  inlo  a 
ong  calculation  to  show  that  we  had  not  officers  enough  to 
command  the  military  posts,  and  thatl  ought  to  have  made 
a  deduction  in  my  calculation  of  the  number  of  officers  on 
furlough,  sick,  courts  martial,  and  on  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, and  then  I  should  be  satisfied  myself  that  we  have  not 
a  sufficient  number  to  command  five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men;  and  flirther,  that  in  one  or  two  instances  com- 
plnies  had  to  be  commanded  by  the  graduates  from  West 
Point.  To  obviate  that  difficulty,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  order  the  officers,  wherever  they  may 
be,  to  appear  in  their  uniform.  If  this  were  to  be  done, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  officers 
on  duty.  Yes,  sir,  you  would  find  a  number  in  this  place, 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  who,  if  kept  on  duty,  as 
tliey  ought  to  be,  would  prevent  your  hearing  of  such  a 
circumstance  as  that  of  graduates  from  West  Point  com- 
manding entire  contpanies. 

The  gentleman  says  that,  from  the  calculation  he  has 
made,  the  proportion  of  officers  now  are  not  greater  than 
when  a  company  consisted  of  one  hundred  rank  and  file, 
and  the  regiment  of  one  thousand.  In  this  it  appears  to 
mc  that  he  is  greatly  mistaken;  and  I  beg  to  suggest  to  bim, 
when  he  makes  his  calculation  of  the  absentees,  tliat  in  var 
times,  when  the  army  had  a  different  organization  from 
the  existing  one,  officers  frequently  had  to  be  on  the  re- 
cnuting  service,  were  sick  occasionally,  were  on  courts 
martial,  and  even  on  furlougli;  and  if  it  be  right  under  one 
system  of  organization,  it  certainly  roust  be  so  under 
another.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  all;  the  gentleman  says  from 
the  fact  of  the  national  debt  being  reduced,  and  the  pro- 
babilit}'  of  a  speedy  payment  of  the  whole  debt,  a  necessi- 
ty will  be  created  of  an  increase  of  the  army.  I  hope  not, 
sir;  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  possibly  sutscribe  to  such 
a  doctrine.  An  army  of  six  thousand  not  sufficient,  in  time 
of  peace,  to  take  care  of  about  fifty  little  military  posts  on 
our  frontier!  I  cannot,  1  say,  see  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure.  I  am  opposed,  sir,  to  a  large  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  and  so  have  been  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
our  country.  The  militia  will  have  to  defend  this  country 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  the  militia,  where  their  serviccb 
are  available  for  such  puri)Ose,  will  not  submit  to  be  com- 
manded by  yoiu*  regular  officers.  I  will  not  follow  my 
colleague  through  tne  war  of  our  own  revolution,  in  ^ 
much  as  I  deem  it  inexpedient. 

My  friend,  in  his  remarks,  paid  a  very  handsome  com- 
pliment to  the  description  ana  good  order  that  existed  in 
the  regiment  to  which  I  was  attached  during  the  last  war. 
and  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment had  been  on  the  peace  establishment  before  tlic  wsr. 
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It  is  true,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  had  been  in  the 
army  before  the  war;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  discipline 
and  good  order  that  prevailed  in  the  twenty-fourth  rcri- 
ment,  of  which  the  geiUleman  speaks,  is  attributable  to  the 
skill  and  experience  of  its  commander,  or  to  the  superiority 
of  any  of  the  superior  officers  of  that  reg;iment;  but  to  two 
of  its  captuns,  who  had  never  been  in  service  before  the 
war,  but  who  were  possessed  of  those  natural  powers, 
which,  of  themselves,  render  persons  eminent  as  military 
men;  1  mean  Holmes  and  Armstrong.  1  must  do  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding*  he  consented  to  the  resolution  reported  by 
m\-seir,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  a  reduction  of  the  number 
o/ officers  in  the  army  coidd  be  made,  with  propriety  or 
facility.  He  stated,  distinctly,  that  it  was  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  one  that  he  had  not  sufficiently  examined 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon.  The  gentleman  now  tells 
us  that  he  has  examined  the  subject,  and  is  satisfied  that, 
instead  of  too  many  officers,  we  have  not  enough;  but  that 
he  a'ill  vote  for  tlie  resolution.  Now,  sir,  I  have  nevercon- 
tended,  that,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  army, 
there  are  many  supernumerary  officers;  but,  under  a  dif- 
ferent organization,  there  would  be  a  number  whose  ser- 
vices could  i>e  dispensed  with,  witliout  injury  to  the  public 
service,  and  would  save  an  immense  sum  or  money  to  the 
GoTemmcnt  annually.  The  gentleman  says  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  are  officers  of  the  army  from  the  time  they 
are  received  into  the  instittftion.  If  so^  I  acknowledge  I 
liarebecn  mistaken  in  my  calculation;  and  instead  of  one 
commisaoned  officer  for  every  seven  or  eight  prirates, 
there  are  one  for  every  five. 

Mr.  D.  said,  in  conelusiony  he  hoped  the  House  would 
take  the  vote  on  the  resolution;  that  the  discussion  had  al- 
ready consumed  more  time  than  lie  had  anticipated,  as  the 
resolution  he  eensidered  to  be  one  of  inquiry  only. 

Hr.  TAYLOR  rose  in  reply  to  3ffr.  Dssra,  and  express- 
ed his  hope  that,  before  the  House  proceeded  to  act  in  re- 
ference to  the  resolution,  they  would  hear  the  views  and 
vg>nncnt8  presented  at  tke  time  the  army  receired  its  pre- 
sent or^nization  by  a  distinguished  citizen,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  and  now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
report  of  that  able  officer  would  be  found  in  the  first  vo- 
lume oftheExeeiitt\^  papers  of  the  second  session  sixteenth 
Congress,  ntm>ber  twenty-one.  It  consisted  but  of  eight 
or  ten  p^es,  which  every  gentleman  would  find  well 
worthy  of  perusal.  He  would  at  present  request  that  tlie 
two  last  pages  mig^t  be  i-cad  from  the  Clerk's  table.  They 
contained,  within  a  brief  space,  bettcrwiews,  and  expressed 
in  a  mere  himiuous  and  impressive  manner,  than  an^-  which 
lie  had  to  offer.  ^ 

"N<)  position  connected  witli  the  organization  of  the 
peace  establishment  is  susceptible  of  bemg  more  rigidly 
proved,  than  that  the  proportion  of  its  officers  to  the  rank 
and  file  ought  to  be  greater  than  in  a  war  establishment. 
U  resuha  immediately  from  a  position,  the  truth  of  which 
ttoBotbc  fairly  doubted,  and  which  I  have  attempted  to 
mustrale  in  the  preliminary  remarks,  that  tlie  leading  ob- 
J'^^o^a  regular  army  in  time  of  peace  ought  to  be,  to  ena- 
We  the  country  to  meet  with  honor  and  safety,  particularly 
at  the  commencement  of  war,  the  dangers  incident  to  that 
state;  to  effect  this  object  as  far  as  practicable,  the  peace 
orpinization  ought,  as  has  been  shown,  to  be  such,  that, 
in  passing  to  a  state  of  war,  there  should  be  nothing  cither 
to  new  model,  or  to  create^  and  that  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  war  organization  ought  to  be  simply 
"l  ^^^  greater  magnitwle  of  the  latter.  The  application 
of  this  principle  has  governed  in  that  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  proposed  military  establishment  now  under  con- 
SMeration.  The  companies,  both  of  the  artillery  and  In- 
fantry,  are  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  their  minimum  peace 
lormation,  the  formef  to  consist  of  sixty-four  privates  and 
Wjncmninissioncd  officers,  and  the  latter  of  thirty-seven, 
»n»ch  will  give  to  the  aggregate  of  both  corpff  thus  formrd 
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six  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  non-cominiwion 
ed  dHicera,  musicians,  and  privates.  Without  adding  an 
additional  officer,  or  a -single  company,  they  may  be  aug- 
mented, should  a  just  precaution^  growing  out  of  our  fo- 
reign relations,  render  it  necessary,  to  eleven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight;  and,  penduig  bounties;  by  add- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  officers,  the  two  corps 
on  the  maximum  of  the  war  formation  may  be  raised  to 
the  respectable  force  of  four  tliousand  five  hundred  and 
forty. five  of  the  artillery,  and  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  of  the  infantry,  making,  in  the  aggregate, 
nineteen  thousand  and  tliirty-five  officers,  non-commiasion- 
ed  officers,  and  privates,  (sec  table  E.)  The  war  organi- 
zation, thus  raised  on  the  basts  of  the  peace  eftablishment, 
will  bring  into  eflfcctive  operation  the  whole  of  the  expe- 
rience and  skill  of  the  latter,  which,  with  attention,  would, 
in  a  short  period,  be  communicated  to  the  new  recruit^ 
and  the  ofneers  recently  appointed,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
well  disciplined  force.  Should  the  ornnieation  of  full 
companies,  on  the  contrary,  be  adopted  for  the  peace  es- 
tablishment, tl\is  process  tiould  be  carried  to  tiveiy  limited 
extent.  Six  thousand  men  so  orgpanized  can  he  augment- 
ed on  the  full  war  establishment  only  to  nine  thounnd  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  by  doubling  the  battalions,  (see  tebie 
E.)  Any  additional  force,  beyond  that,  most  be  obtained 
by  adding  new  regiments  and  battalions,  with  all  of  the 
disadvantages  of  experience  in  the  offieers  and  men,  With- 
out the  means  of  immediate  instnietion.  This  was  the  fatal 
error  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  which  cost 
the  country  so  much  treasure  and  blood.  The  peace  es- 
tablishment, which  preceded  it,  was  very  imperfectly  oi^ 
ganized,  and  did  not  admit  of  the  necessary  augmentation; 
nor  did  the  Government  avail  itself  of  even  its  limited  ca- 
pacity in  that  respect.  The  forces  raised  were  organized 
mto  new  corps,  in  wliich,  consequently,  every  branch  of 
military  duty  was  to  be  learned  by  the  officers  as  well  as 
men.  But,  with  all  of  these  disadvantages,  the  experience 
and  discipline  of  the  old  establishment  was  of  immense  use, 
and  has  not  been  duly  appreciated.  The  officers  belong- 
ing to  it  gradually  diffused  their  militaiy  knowledge 
through  the  army,  and  contributed  much  to  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  campaign!  of  1814.  For  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion, 1  might  with  confidence  appeal  to  those  officers 
who  then  acquired  so  much  glory  for  themselves  and  their 
country. 

•'Another  reason  remains  to  be  ujy^^j  ^^X*  *"  *^*® 
peace  establishment,  the  number  of  officers  oug^t  to  be 
great  compared  with  the  actual  force.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  war,  an  adequate  number  of  experienced  officers 
is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  disciplined  troops, 
even  were  it  possible  to  have  the  latter  ^mioQt  the  for- 
mer; for  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  in  a  short  time  well  disci- 
plined troops  by  experienced  officers,  but  the  reverse*  is 
impossible.  The  qualifications  of  the  officers  are  essen- 
tially superior  to  those  of  the  soldiers,  and  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  acquired.  The  progress  of  military  science 
has  not  added  much  to  the  difficulty  of  performing  the  du- 
ty of  the  soldier,  or  of  training  him,  but  it  has  greatly  to 
that  of  the  officer.  No  Government  can,  in  the  present 
improved  state  of  the  military  science,  neglect  with  impu- 
nity to  instruct  a  sufficient  number  of  its  citizens  in  a 
science  indispensable  to  its  independence  and  safety,  and 
to  perfect  wnich  instruction,  it  is  necessary  that  some  por- 
tion of  them  (the  number  to  be  rej^lated  by  the  resources 
of  the  cotmtiy,  and  its  relation  with  other  Governments) 
should  make  arms  their  profession. 

"Table  F  exhibits  the  estimate  of  the  saving*  which 
will  be  made  by  the  jiroposed  organization. 

'*  I  have  thus  presented  an  organization  which  I  deem 
the  most  effective,  and  which,  in  the  ftiture  exigencies  of 
the  country,  majr  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  A  differ- 
ent one,  rrqilinng  for  the  present  an  expenditure  some* 
thing  lc«s  than  that  proposed,  might,  in  some  respects,  be 
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mare  agreeable  at  tbis  moment;  but  believing  that  nothing 
in  oui*  situation  or  in  our  relation  with  other  powers,  how- 
ever pacific  at  this  tima,  can  give  a  certain  assurance  of 
uninterrupted  peace,  a  state  which  may  ex'nt  in  the  ima- 
gination of  tlie  poet,  but  which  no  nation  has  yet  had  the 
good  fortune  to  en)oy,  I  Imve  deemed  it  my  duty  to  pre- 
sent tliat  organization  which  will  most  eifectually  protect 
the  country  against  the  calamities  and  danglers  of  any  fu- 
ture contest  in  which  it  may  be  our  misfortune  to  be  in- 
volved. 

**  Economy  is  certainly  a  very  high  political  virtue,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  power  ana  the  public  virtue 
of  the  community.  In  military  operations,  which,  under 
the  best  management,  i^  so  expensive,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance;  but,  by  no  propriety  of  language  can  that  ar- 
rangement be  caJlcd  economical,  which,  in  order  that  our 
military  establishment  in-  peace  should  be  rather  less  ex- 
pen«ve,  would,  regardless  of  the  purposes  for  .which  it 
Dug^U  to  be  maintained,  render  it  unfit  to  meet  the  dan- 
gers incident  to  a  state  of  war." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  resumed.  Let  it  be  remembered  [said 
h^]  that  this  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  House  in 
1821,  ft  period  in  which  the  condition  of  the  country  called 
for  retrenchment  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  it  did  at 
present.  The  nation,  in  that  very  year,  bad  been  compel- 
led to  borrow  fire  millions  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 
I,  too,  [said  Mr.  T.]  am  in  favor  of  retrenchment;  and  when 
the  necessity  of  the  country  shall  call  for  it,  I  shall  ever  be 
prepared  to  reduce  tlie  public  expenditure,  wherever  it 
can  with  safety  be  reduced.  But  I  am  not  for  destroying: 
I  am  not  for  pulling  down  and  laying  waste  what  we  have 
built  up  at  so  much  labor  and  expense.  To  retrench  use- 
less expenses  is  one  thing;  to  cut  up  the  best  defences  of 
the  country,  and  wantonly  destroy  them,  is  another.  Re- 
trenchment was  called  for  when  this  report  was  made  and 
adopted,  more  tlian  it  is  now.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  (»f  the  country  at  present,  which  requires  us  to 
reduce  its  establishment  yet  further  than  in  1821,  nor  can 
it  be  done  without  essential  injury  to  tlie  service.  A  re- 
mark was  yesterday  made  by  a  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Wii.uAMs}  in  reference  to  the  Militai'y  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point.  If  I  understood  him  right,  that  gen- 
tleman said  that  the  institution  ought  not  to  contain  more 
than  one  hundred  cadets:  that  that  number  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  army,  and  to  provide  as 
many  officers  as  could  be  needed  for  the  existing  establish- 
ment. Sir,  can  the  gentleman  have  forgotten  the  report 
which  was  presented  to  us  last  session  on  this  very  point? 
The  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War  (which  will  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  Executive  papers,  second  session 
twentieth  Congress,  number  41,)  states  that  the  number  of 
cadets  graduated  from  that  academy  within  eight  years, 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven;  and  a  very  singular 
fact  wasy  that  precisely  tlie  same  number  of  vacancies  had 
occurred  in  the  army,,  so  that  the  number  supplied  from 
that  seminary  was  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  wants 
of  the  service — the  corps  of  engineers  having  required 
eleven  appointments,  the  artiUerv  one  hundred  and  ten, 
and  the  infantry  one  hundred  ana  sixty-six. 

The  respectable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  says  that 
he  will  not  consent  to  educate  young  men  at  tlie  public 
^pense,  to  make  them  officers  of  the  army.  Sir,  he  can- 
not help  it.  He  must  do  it;  he  must  educate  them  either 
as  cadets,  or  as  lieutenants.  He  has  this  choice,  and  this 
only.  He  must  either  educate  tliem  as  cadets  before  they 
are  commissioned  in  the  army,  or  he  must  admit  tliem  ig- 
norant, and  educate  them  in  the  army  as  lieutenants:  and 
which  plan  is  the  cheapest  ?  To  pay  them  as  cadets,  or  to 
pay  there  as  lieutenants?  Which  method  is  most  for  the 
economy  of  the  army?  Will  he  put  the  public  property 
into  the  hands  of  men  well  disci phned  and  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  every  part  of  their  duty,  or  will  he  commit  it 
to  ignorant  and  undisciplined  men?     Th<;*  gentleman  says, 


let  their  parents  educate  them,  and  not  the  public.  Shall 
we  listen  to  the  gentleman,  or  shall  we  listen  to  the  voice 
of  experience.  Which  has  taught  us  an  effectual  lesson  on 
this  subject? 

Sir,  we  have  tried  the  gentleman's  plan     We  did  for- 
merly appoint  those  who  had  educated  tliemselves,  sod 
we  found  that  their  education,  however  good,  was  not  a 
military  education,  and  did  not  fit  them  for  the  wants  of 
tlie  army.     Nor  is  a  military  education  to  be  obttined  in 
any  other  way  than  at  a  military  school.     The  gentleman 
has  also  expressed  his  regret  that  places  in  the  army  are 
given  to  the  rich,  and  not  to  the  poor;  and  yet  he  is  for 
giving  those  places  to  such  only  as  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  good  education  for  themselves.     Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman see,  and  must  not  the  House  perceive,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  liis  plan  must  effectually  exclude  the  poor^ 
Should  such  a  plan  prevail,  you  must  either  put  ignorance 
in  commission,  or  confine  your  commissions  to  the  sons  of 
the  rich.     The  gentlcman*s  plan  is  a  plan  pointed  direct- 
ly against  the  poor,  but  the  existing  system  throws  open 
the  military  employments  of  the  Government  alike  to  poor 
and  rich.     Like  the  gentleman,  1  am  not  in  favor  of  a  pri- 
vileged order,  but  I  am  equally  opposed  to  making  a  pri- 
vileged order  of  the  poor  as  of  the  rich.     The  son  of  a  rich 
man  has  as  good  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  service  of  Iii» 
country  as  the  son  of  a  poor  man — as  good,  and  nu  better. 
But  let  us  have  no  privileged  order,  either  of  rich  or  poor; 
and  I  insist  that  there  is  no  plan  which  can  be  devised,  that 
is  so  tl-uly  and  perfectly  republltan  in  its  principle  as  that 
of  our  Military  Academy.     How  is  it  supplied  with  iti 
students?     Every  congressional   district  m    the  United 
States  is  or  may  be  there  represented  by  one  cadet.  Tliat 
is  the  principle  of  the  institution.     There  may  at  j>ome 
particular  time  be  a  sUght  departure  from  it,  but  that  an 
DC  only  because  there  have  been  no  applications  from  par- 
ticular districts.  There  never  has  been  but  one  cadet  edu- 
cated at  that  institution  frpm  my  district.  He  is  now  there, 
and  in  the  senior  class;  and,  when  appointed,  there  was  no 
other  candidate  for  appointment  belonging  to  the  district. 
Can  the  gentleman  devise  a  system  better  calculated  to 
spread  its  benefits  equally  over  every  part  of  the  United 
States?    For  my  part,  1  can   conceive  of  none  whicli 
provides  such  an  entire  exclusion  of  every  thing  Hke  an 
aristocratic  principle.     But,  sir,  if  tliere  be  abuse,  such  as 
the  gentleman  apprehends,  it  is  not  for  us  to  correct  it- 
there  is  another  and  a  higher  power,  which  will  do  that 
effectually.     1  refer  to  the  sovereign  people  at  home,  who 
have  both  it  and  us  in  their  hands.     If  a  member  of  this 
House  gets  a  warrant  for  his  son  or  other  relation,  when 
there  are  more  wortliy  applicants  withhi  his  district,  doubt 
not  that  he  will  hear  of  it.     The  people  who  are  Uie  so- 
vereign depositaries  of  power,  will  tsitc  good  care  to  tell 
him  of  it,  and  that  in  a  way  tliat  he  will  remember.    ^Ve 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  on  the  subject.     There  is  a  far 
more  powerful  principle  that  will  regulate  that  matter. 

Sir,  the  gentleman's  plan  of  an  ai-my,  witJi  a  reduced 
number  of  officers,  and  with  no  major  general,  was  be- 
fore this  House  when  it  gave  the  army  its  present  org^m- 
zatiou.  A  plan  sometliing  like  that  did  pass  this  House, 
and  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate;  tliere  it  was  met  by  the 
plan  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War.  That  body  compared  tlic 
two,  and  after  mature  deliberation  adopted  his  scheme  in 
preference  to  ours.  It  was  sent  back  to  this  House  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment,  and  here  it  was  long  and  gravely 
debated,  and,  notwitlistanding  the  extreme  pressure  of  the 
times,  this  House  conciu'red  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate, 
and  finally'adopted  the  Secretary's  scheme.  In  1815,  w  hen 
\vc  were  cheered  with  the  news  of  peace,  and  vere  per- 
mitted to  reduce  the  ai'my,  a  question  ai'ose  between  the 
two  Houses  as  to  the  number  to  be  i*etaincd  in  scrv;cc. 
This  House  passed  the  bill  fixing  tlie  military  peace  es- 
tablishment at  six  thousand  men,  with  one  major  general. 
The  Senate  amcr.Jed  it,  by  r.Vising  the  number  to  liitt « '^ 
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thounnd,  witli  two  major  generals.    This  House  disa^ecd 
to  the  amendments.     The  Senate  insisted.     The  House  in- 
sisted on  its  disagfreementy  and  asked  a  conference,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  tlie  Senate.     The  brave  and  patriotic 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  sits  near  me,  [Cot.*  Johk^ 
Bo^]  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  conference.    That 
committee  agreed  on  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  with 
two  major  generals.    Their  report  was  confirmed  by  Con* 
|[ress,  and  the  peace  establishment  was  fixed  accordingly, 
it  continued  thus  until  1821,  when  it  was  reduced  to  six 
thousand,  with  one  major  general.     If  that  number  was 
only  adequate  then,  it  is  certainly  not  too  large  now.    With 
so  {Treat  a  nimnber  of  posts,  and  an  army  dispersed  in  small 
detachments  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  territory,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  we  sliouid  have  a  lapge  number  of  offi- 
cers.   Let  any  gentleman  deliberately  weigh  the  reason- 
ing of  the  Secretary's  report,  and  he  must,  I  think,  be- 
come satisfied  that  an  army  on  the  present  system  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to4he  situation  and  wants  of  tliiscountr}',  than 
one  either  larger  or  smaller.     1,  for.  one,  am  prepared  to 
be  contented  with  whatever  the  House  may  finally  con- 
clude to  do.     It  ma^i  however,  seem  somewhat  extraor* 
dinary  t!iat  tiie  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  his  friends, 
should  be  endeavoring  to  put  down  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
TDj,  when  they  are  in  power,  when  I,  who  am  considered 
fts  being  opposed  to  tlie  reigning  administration,  should  be 
found  endeavoring  to  sustain  it;  but  it  is  witli  a  view  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large  that  1  take  the  gfround 
I  at  present  occupy.     In  a  matter  of  such  moment,  we 
siiould  all  consider  ourselves  as  called  to  act  for  a  great 
people — for  this  free  and  powerful  nation;  and  not  for  any 
particuiar  administration,  which  may  happen  this  day  to  be 
in  power,  and  may  loie  it  to-morrow.     The  great  sove- 
reiga  predominating  power  is  in  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  tiietr  interests,  and  not  those  of  any  administration, 
that  we  are  sent  here  to  sustain;  and  we  ought  to  provide, 
according  to  our  best  judgment,  for  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, without  regard  to  any  ephemeral  fluctuation  among 
those  who  ma}'  chance  to  be  in-  the  possession  of  political 
power.     [Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 

COLLECTION  OF  THE  IMPOSTS,  &c. 

Oa  motion  of  Mr.  MALLARY,  tlie  several  bills-  which 
by  special  order  came  up  for  consideration  to-day,  were 
postponed;  and 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
«tate  of  the  Onion,  Mr.  Maktiit  being  called  to  the  chair, 
and  took  np  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Manu* 
factures,  *■  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  laying  duties 
on  imports,"  [the  more  effectually  to  enforce  the  collec- 
tion of  tlie  duties.] 

Mr.  MALLAK Y,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, who  reported  the  bill,  rose  to  address  the  com- 
mittee in  explanation  and  support  of  the  bill. 

I  will  now,  [said  Mr.  M.  ]  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee^ endeavor  to  assign  as  briefly  as  I  can  those  views 
vliich  have  been  entertained  by  the  committee  who  re- 
ported the  present  bill.  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  has 
*n  important  relation  to  the  policy  of  the  country,  but,  as 
to  the  present  bill,  it  does  not  involve  any  of  the  princi- 
ples or  questions  which  grow  out  of  what  has  been  de- 
nominated the  tanff  policy.  Its  one  object  and  only  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  remedy  against  an  abuse  of  the  laws 
of  tiie  country.  I  shall  not  disguise  the  fact,  that  the 
prmcipal  object  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  enforce  the  tariff 
W  of  1828;  but  there  is  no  need,  in  di.'icussing  it,  to  en- 
ter iiito  the  policy  of  thatluw.  It  has  passed.  It  has  bc- 
con:e  a  law  of  the  land.  It  has  received  the  sanctiori  of 
this  Government;  and  the  question  now  is,  shall  it  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  or  shall  a  law,  thus  solemnly  and  deli- 
berately sanctioned,  be  suffered  to  be  every  day  violated 
with  impunity,  when  the  Government  which  passed  it  is 
aware  of  the  violation?    'I'his  question  each  gentleman 


must  settle  in  his  own  bosom.     Because  he  happens  to  be 
opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  policy  of  that  act,  ought  he, 
as  a  good  citizen,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  entrusted  by 
the  people  with  the  solemn  duties  of  legislation,  to  withhold 
his  aid  toward  carrving  the  laws  of  the  country  into  exe- 
cution '   I  present  this  simple  inquiry  to  every  candid  mind. 
I'he  tariff  of  '28  was  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  Union.     Have  not  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  passed,  a  right  to  come  to  this  House,  and 
ask  and  demand  of  us  that  the  fiuth  of  the  Government 
shall  not  be  violated,  nor  its  benefits  lost,  for  want  of  our 
vigilance  and  care?    Is  it  not  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
this  Government,  that  it  should  pass  an  important  law  on 
which  the  people  have  relied*  as  it  was  their  dut}*  to  rely, 
and  then  the  law  should  be  flagrantly  violated,  and  that 
the  people,  diwppointed  and  deceived,  shall  ask  in  vain 
that  we  will  ei^orce  our  laws?     I  need  not  say  that  tlie 
faith  of  the  Government,  that  its  dignity  and  honor,  all 
forbid  such  a  disgraceful  stat^  of  things.     Would  not  the 
world  declare  it  degrading  for  legislators  to  reply  to  such 
a  demand,  that  all  that  they  have  scHemnly  don<r  means 
nothing;  that  when  they  passed  the  law,  they  knew  and  in- 
tended tliat  it  should  prove  a  dehision,  that  it  should  carry 
the  appearance  of  doing  something  for  the  domestic  indus- 
try of  the  cmuitry,  while  the  real  purpose  of  those  who 
passed  it  was  to  confer  no  benefit,  but  to  practise  a  delu« 
sion  on  our  fellow-citizens^     Sir,  there  is  no  man  on  tlie 
floor  of  this  House  would  dai'e  utter  such  language  to  the 
people  of  this  Union.     They  would  teach  him  a  lesson  tliat 
he  will  not  read'dy  forget.     But  we  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  such  a  crisis,  and  I  trust  we  never  shall.     1  have  said 
that  the  tariff  law  is  grossly  violated;  and  the  interposition 
of  this  House  is  called  for,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  violation.     I 
acknowledge  ^hat  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  make  this 
assertion,  to  show  that  it  is  true.     It  is  for  them  to  prove 
before  this  House  that  its  laws  are  evaded  and  violated, 
and  that  the  evasion  and  violation  can  be  prevented.     I 
place  the  cause  of  thb  bill  on  that  ground;  and  if  I  cannot 
make  out  such  a  case  as  will  prove  tliat  this  bill,  or  some- 
thing tike  this  bill,  is  called  for  by  the  state  of  tlie  coun- 
try, let  it  be  rejected.     On  that  issue,  I  am  content  that 
the  question  shall  rest.     But  if  I  can  and  shall  show  that 
the  law  is  violated,  violated  grossly,  openly,  and  in  the 
roost  shamefiil  manner,  then  I  appeal  to  gentlemen  to 
say  whether  they  can  reconcile  to  their  sense  of  duty,  ren- 
dered doubly  sacred  by  the  high  stalaoathey  here  occupy, 
to  vote  against  a  measure  wliosc  only  object  is  to  prevent 
the  most  alarming  evils. 

1  have  alleged  that  one  of  the  most  impor:ant  laws  of 
the  country  is  violated.  To  prove  this,  it  may  be  proper 
to  show  that  both  disposition  and  interest  exist  to  do  ao^ 
to  show  who  they  may  be  who  have  that  interest  and  di*' 
position.  On  this  point  I  will  make  a  few  brief  observa- 
tions. They  allude,  chiefly,  to  other  nations.  In  tins,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  examine  minutely  tlieir  domestic  p<^ 
licy,  but  shall  refer  to  views  and  feelings  which  exist  among 
them  in  relation  to  the  domestic  poucy  of  this  country. 
If  we  look  to  France,  we  find  her  pursuing  her  own  way- 
executing  her  own  policy,  undisturbed.  She  has  taken  a 
firm  stand  for  hers^^lf,  and  remains  unmoved  by  the  flat- 
terv  or  menaces  of  any  other  nation.  Her  Government 
and  people  allow  others  to  do  the  same.  This  roa^  be 
also  said  of  Hcdland,  of  Prussia,  of  Russia.  These  nations 
undertake  to  judge.for  themselves  of  the  best  means  to 
promote  their  own  interests.  They  are  willing  that  all 
others  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  They  are  not  en- 
gaffed  in  haras^ng  all  the  world  wi&  their  doctrines  of 
political  economy.     But  can  this  be  said  of  England? 

All  know  tlie  coui*se  that  nation  has  pursued  towards 
this  country,  and  all  other  countries,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  when  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures 
was  discovered.  When  the  United  States  were  her  cc^ 
nies,  they  furnished  her  with  one  of  the  best  markets  in 
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the  world  for  her  various  manufactures;  afler  the  war  of 
the  rerohitioBy  our  markets  were  agun  thrown  open  to  her 
trade.  This  continued  until  our  late  restrictions  on  eoro- 
merce»  and  war  closed  our  markets  .agminst  her.  In  the 
mean  time,  moat  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  became 
determined  to  rely  on  their  own  resources^  and  sealed  their 
markets  against  English  manufactures.  When  our  late 
war  had  terminated,  the  market  of  the  United  States  be- 
came doubly  interesting  to  England.  Her  people  poured 
into  this  country  their  immense  surplus  of  manufactured 
goods,  which  could  find  no  other  market  in  the  world. 
She  discoTered  that  our  people  and  the  Government  show- 
ed strong  determination  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to 
our  domestic  Industry. 

She  WM  alavmed,  and  we  were  soon  over whehned  with 
her  doctrine*  of  free  trade.  Our  policy  b  represented  by 
Englishmen  as  absurd,  old  fashioned,  and  that  it  woukl  be 
monstrous  follv  to  continue  it.  It  b  denounced  in  every 
comer  of  Enf;iand,  and  its  violation  and  evasion  openly  re> 
commended  m  every  town  and  city  in  the  kingdom.  It 
seems  as  if  all  classes  of  her  people  considered  they  were 
doing  God's  service  to  render  ineffectual  the  protecting 
laws  of  the  Umted  States,  and  prostrate  all  our  mana&c- 
turing  establishments*  Under  such  circumstances,  inftu- 
enced  by  the  most  powerful  considerations  of  her  mighty 
interests,  wc  can  well  comprehend  tlie  exertions  her  peo- 
ple would  make  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  rival  indus- 
try of  this  nation. 

I  shall  now  [said  lifr.  M,]  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
tlie  provisions  of  the  existing  revenue  laws,  under  which 
the  alleged  frauds  are  perpetrated.  They  have  been 
found,  in  practice,  to  be  wholly  ineffectual.  By  the  fif- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  1823,  **  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  shall  cause  at  least  one  package  oot  ,of  every  in- 
voice, and  one  package  at  least  out  of  evety  twenty  pack- 
ages of  each  invoice  of  goods,  &c.  which  package  or  pack- 
ages be  shall  have  first  designated  on  the  invoice  to  be 
opened  tmd  examined;  and  if  uie  same  be  found  not  to  cor- 
respond with  the  invoice  thereof,  kc.  a  full  inspection  of 
all  such  goods,  kc.  as  may  be  included  in  the  same  entry, 
shall  be  madei  and  in  case  such  goods,  kc.  be  subject  to 
ad  valorem  jdutv,  the  same  shall  be  appraised,  and  subject- 
ed to  the  penalties  prorided  in  the  tairteenth  section,  in 
the  ease  of  suspected  or  fraudulent  invoices,"  kc.  1  Mn 
sensible,  sir,  tbat  this  is  a  dry  subject,  and  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  iu>t  devoted  to  it 
their  particular  attention.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my- 
self understood  as  well  as  the  occasion  will  permit.  The 
collector  designates  one  package  of  goods  out  of  every  in- 
voice at  least,  and  at  least  one  package  out  of  every  twenty 
packages  of  each  invoice.  These  selected  packa^sare 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  appraisers,  for  them  to  examine  and 
appraise,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  sixteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1823.  The  collector,  also,  if  fraud  was 
suspected,  might  send  all  the  goods  to  the  appraisers  con- 
tained in  the  same  entry. 

The  appraisers  are  bound  by  law  "  diligently  and  faith- 
fiilly  to  examine  and  inspect  such  goods,  kc.  as  the  collec- 
tor may  direct,  and  truly  to  report,  to  their  best  knowledge 
Mid  behef,  the  true  value  thereof,"  kc.  On  their  report 
the  duties  are  computed. 

By  the  thirteenth  section,  the  penalty  is  prescribed  in 
case  goods  are  invoiced  below  their  true  value.  It  pro- 
vides that  **  if  the  value,  at  which  the  same  shall  be  so  ap- 
praised, shall  exceed,  by  twenty-five  per  centum,  the  in- 
voice value  thereof,  then,  in  addition  to  the  ten  or  twenty 
per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  laid  upon  correct  and  re- 
gular invoices,  according  to  law,  there  shall  be  added  fifty 
per  centum  on  the  appraised  value,"  kc.  By  the  tariff  of 
1828,  the  difference  between  the  invoice  price  and  ap- 
praised value,  in  order  to  incur  the  penalty,  was  ten  per 
cent.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  as  inoperative  as  the 
difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  act  of  1823. 


It  will  be  observed,  aiid  to  this  1  would  call  the  oioct 
steadv  attention  of  the  committee,  that  on  those  goods 
which  have  not  been  appraised,  no  penalty  is  incuvred, 
if  the  entry  were  ever  so  fraudulent,  where  the  law  ever 
so  flagrantly  violated.  Tlie  committee  are  most  respect- 
fuUv  requested  to  bear  this  in  nun^  as^  by  the  practice 
at  the  most  important  custom-house  in  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  shown  that  the  penalty  can  never  reach  any 
goods  except  the  package  sent  to  the  appraisers'  office. 
Here  arises  one  of  the  great  causes  or  complaint,  tt 
would  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself,  that  the  coRector  re- 
tained the  custody  of  all  the  goods  contained  in  the  entry 
until  the  appraisement  was  imule.  But  this  proves  to  be 
a  mistake.  Neither  tlie  collector  nor  any  oflscer  has  the 
control  of  any  except  the  package  which  has  been  sent 
to  the  appraisers.  The  penalty  reaches  these,  and  these 
slone.  This  will  be  more  fully  explained  before  I  close 
my  remarks. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  proceedings  at  the 
custom-house  in  New  York..  The  intormation  I  posses 
is  derived  from  the  hiehest  sources  of  respectability,  3ind 
on  which  I  feel  confident  the  fullest  reliance  Ruy  be 
placed.  Indeed,  it  may  be  substantiaRy  obtuncd  from  nu- 
merous American  merchants  engaged  in  our  European 
trade.  That  our  laws  are  evaded,  and  the  •manner  by 
which  it  is  done,  aI^e  well  understood  by  a  vast  propo^ 
tion  of  the  business  men  of  New  York.  It  is  a  coromon 
remark — ^tt  is  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  one  in  that 
city.  But  being  in  possession  of  fitU,  ample,  and  accu- 
rate infosmation^  I  will  present  such  as  the  time  and  oc- 
casion may  rei}uire  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject. 
it  wiM  not  be  required  of  me  to  ^ve  a  history  of  a  ves- 
sel from  a  foreign  port,,  from  the  time  Ae  is  first  boarded 
by  an  officer  or  tlie  customs,  until  the  goods  imported  in 
her  are  sent  into  the  market.  I  will  give  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Af^er  the 
bond  is  given  in  an  estimated  amount  of  duties,  an  order 
b  made  to  send  the  designated  packages  to  the  appraii- 
ers'  office,  which  is  done;  a  permit  is  then  granted  for  all 
the  goods  not  ordered  for  appraisement  Before  the  ap- 
praisement is  made,,  and  before  any  fraud  can,  conse- 
quently, be  detected,  if  any  exists,  I  am  well  informed 
that  most  or  all  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  entry  and  in- 
voice, except  those  in  tlie  public  stwe,  are  sold,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  sliops  throughout  the  city,  or  sent  in  vari- 
ous directions  out  of  the  city,  and,  of  course,  out  of  the 
control  of  the  collector.  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
a  large  amount  of  ^poods  is  impoiled  into  New  York  on 
account  of  houses  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Albany,  kc,  and  these  are  frequently  taken  directly 
from  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  imported,  in  vessel* 
destined  for  those  respective  places.  So  far  liave  delays 
taken  place  in  presenting  invoices  to  the  appraiscis  to  have 
sample  packages  examined^  that  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  being  left  for  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  public 
store  before  the  appraisers  were  called  upon  to  make  the 
examination.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  appraisers 
make  no  examination  until  the  invoice  is  presented  to 
them,  and  that  the  final  adjustment  of  duties  cannot  be 
made  until  tliey  report  to  the  collector  the  result  of  such 
examination. 

To  illustrate  this  subject  still  further,  I  will  present  stilt 
fiu-ther  evidence,  which  I  will  read  from  the  paper  before 
me.  It  is  derived  from  a  source  on  which,  I  assure  the 
committee,  tlie  fullest  reliance  may  be  placed.  It  is  con- 
tained in  answers  to  questions  proposed,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain full  and  precise  information.  **  If,  on  examining  the 
sample  packages,  the  goods  be  found  invoiced  below  their 
value,  can  the  collector  order  the  otlier  eighteen  psck- 
ages  to  be  sent  to  the  public  store,  Uiey  having  been  bond- 
ed under  the  permit?'* 

This  requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  present  col- 
lector, for  a  time,  sent  two  packages  out  of  twenty  to  the 
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appniaen  for  examination.  He  was  determined  to  exe- 
cute the  lav.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  frauds  were 
perpetrated,  and  he  wished  to  use  all  reasonable  means 
to  prevent  them.  He  therefore  sent  two  packages  out 
of  twenty,  instead  of  one,  as  had  been  the  practice  before. 
Bat  from  the  clamor  of  the  importers,  and  under  the  ad- 
Tice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  to  return 
to  the  old  practice. 

[Mr.  CAMBRELENG  here  interposed,  and  inquired  on 
what  authority  the  evidence  alluded  to  by  Mr.  if  allabt 
rested.] 

Mr.  MALLARY  replied  that  the  authority  was  of  the 
nmstunquestionable  respectability. 

,  Mr.  DBAYTON  made  a  question  of  order.  The  gentle- 
man from  Yertnont  was  about  to  read  a  document  to  the 
House,  of  the  most  important  character.  When  the  au- 
thority is  demanded  on  which  it  rests,  the  gentleman 
pledges  himself  that  it  is  good  and  respectable.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  such  is  his  opinion,  but  I  have  a  right  to  doubt 
the  set;  and  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  any  member 
of  this  committee  has  not  a  right  to  demand  on  what  au- 
thority a  paper  rests,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
having  an  influence  on  the  action  of  this  committee  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  decided  that  a  member,  while  ad- 
dressing the  committee,  might  read  in  his  place  any  pa- 
per containing  respectful  language,  and  could  not  be  re- 
quired to  give  op  the  authority  on  which  it  was  founded. 
It  was  for  the  committee  to  judge  of  the  value  of  what  is 
disclosed. 

Well,  [said  Mr.  M.]  if  the  coast  is  clear,  I  will  proceed. 
I  stated  that  the  authority  on  which  the  evidence  is  found- 
ed, g;entlemen  might  be  assured,  was  of  the  highest  cha- 
lacter.  Tlie  subject  was  one  to  which  I  have  paid  the 
strictest  attention,  and,  for  the  present,  my  representau 
^ns,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  sufficient.  Now,  sir,  tlie 
answer  to  the  question  to  which  I  referred  some  time  ag^, 
will  be  given: 

Answer.  They  cannot;  for  the  goods  are  notunder  his 
coDtrol,  and  no  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  him, 
in  such  case,  to  enter  the  warehouse  of  the  mercliant,  and 
take  away  the  goods  to  be  appraised. 

Q-  May  not  the  eighteen  packages,  as  soon  as  they  are 
boded,  be  sent  by  the  consignee  to  miction,  and  sold.^ 

A.  They  not  only  may  be,  but  frequently  are,  put  on 
i>oard  of  packets  or  steamboats  direct  from  the  ship,  and 
forwardea  to  the  purcha3er,  owner,  or  ultimate  consignee. 

Q.  What  remedy  has  the  Government  other  than  by 
adding  the  penalty  of  fifty  percent,  and  that,  too,  though 
the  g»Dds  are  invoiced  at  one-fourth  of  their  value? 

A.  The  Government  has  no  remedy — ^not  even  that 
which  you  seem  to  suppose  it  to  have;  for  the  fifty  per 
cent  cannot  be  addea  until  the  goods  are  examined,  ap- 
praised, and  declared  to  have  been  invoiced  below  their 
true  value. 

This  answer  has  reference  to  the  acts  of  Congress  to 
which  I  referred  in  thefiormer  part  of  my  remarks. 

Q-  Does  not  each  package  of  woollens  usually  contain 
^oods  of  diiferent  Qualities  and  value,  often  varying  in  the 
mvoice  price  from  nfty  cents  to  two  dollars  and'fifty  cents 
w  more,  in  the  square  yard? 

A.  They  do.  Of  late,  whole  packages  are  frequently 
invoiced,  all  at  one  price  per  yard. 

On  this,  [said  Mr.  M.]  he  would  ^ve  a  brief  explanation 
*s  to  the  effects.  By  including  in  the  same  invoice  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  cloths,  and  then  making  an  average  of 
the  price,  the  whole  package  is  brought,  for  instance, 
pnder  the  dollar  minimum,  and  charged  with  duty  as  hav- 
ing cost  a  ddlar  the  square  yard.  The  effect  is  obvious. 
%  placing  in  a  package  a  few  pieces — ^five  or  six,  costing 
not  more  than  fifty-five  or  sixty  cents  the  square  yard, 
the  same  package  may  be  completed  with  goods  which 
cost  above  one  dollar  the  square  yard,  and  legally  charge' 
^le  witli  duty  as  having  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 


whereas  the  whole  package  is  charged  with  duty  as  having 
cost  one  dollar  the  square  yard.  The  result  is,  that  goods 
costing  fifty-five  or  taxtf  cents,  and  le^Uy  chargfeable 
with  duty  as  having  cost  a  doUar,  are  employed  to  bring 
down  under  the  dollar  minimum  g^oods  that  should  be 
charged  as  having  cost  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The 
evasion  is  so  plain,  that  further  comment  is  totally  unne- 
cessary. 

Q.  What  evidence  does  the  sample  package  afford  of 
the  quality  and  actual  value  of  the  other  packages  included 
in  the  invoiced 

A.     None  at  all;  nor  does  it  afford  any  evidence  of  the  • 
quantity  beyond  this— that  if  a  man  is  found  honest  in 
<me  transaction,  it  is  a  fiiir  presumption  of  his  integ^ty  in 
others.  ^ 

Q.  Is  there  good  ground  to  believe  that  invoices  are 
made  out  in  fiaud  of  law,  by  some  agent  of  the  owner  in 
New  York,  without  the  direction  or  knowledge  of  the 
owner  himself? 

A.  No  doubt  but  that  fraudulent  invoices  are  made 
out  in  New  York;  they  have  been  detected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  writing,  (yaper,  &c.  Latterly  it  has  become 
more  difficult  to  detect  tnoae  cases  from  the  appearance  of 
the  invoice,  as  the  paper  is  sent  out  with  the  caption  either 
engraved  or  written  in  Europe. 

The  committee  [said  Mr.  M.]  can  at  once  see  the  operas 
tion  of  the  existing  laws,  which  I  have  presented,  both  on 
revenue  and  manufactures.  One  packagpe  in  twenty  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  appraisers,  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  no  control  over  the  remainder,  but  they  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  They  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  Government.  The  duty  is  therefore  paid  on  the  nine- 
teen packages,  according  to  the  invoice  price,  let  the  en- 
try be  ever  so  fraudulent  If  the  appraisers  should  find 
tliat  the  sample  package  was  invoiced  at  fifty  per  cent, 
below  actual  cost,  that  single  package  alone  can  be  made 
subject  to  the  penalty.  It  is  clear  that  this  might  be  wholly 
sacrificed,  and  the  importer  would  still  ^n  a  profit.  But, 
as  I  shall  explain  hereafter,  that  sinffle  package  is  in  no 
danger,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  appraisers.  It 
has  seldom  or  never  happened  that  tliey  have  made  an  ap- 
praisement by  which  any  penalty  has  been  incurred.  Such, 
sir,  are  the  facilities  which  exist  under  our  laws,  for  the 
commission  of  fraud  and  evasion.  The  door  is  as  wide 
open  as  the  wso'mest  advocates  of  free  trade  could  desire. 
It  would  be  marvellous  if  they  did  not  occasionally  pass 
through  it. 

]  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  facilities  have  been 
pointed  out,  have  been  well  improved,  and  describe  the 
means  which  liave  been  employea.  It  csinnot  be  expected 
that  a  full  development  of  all  the  evasions  can  be  made. 
Those  concerned  are  not  among  the  most  ready  to  make 
disclosures.  But  I  am  in  possession  of  some  fiicts  which 
most  clearly  show  that  fraud  and  evasion  do  exist,  and  how 
they  are  managed.  The  ship  Silas  Richards  entered  New 
York  last  spring.  It  was  believed  that  many  of  the  goods  im- 
ported in  tliat  vessel,  as  in  all  others,  would  be  found  in- 
voiced with  a  view  to  evade  the  legal  duties.  A  rigid  exami- 
nation was  desired  and  allowed,  and  suspicior.s  were  fully 
realized.  1  have  before  me  a  letter  addressed  to  the  col- 
lector of  New  York,  signed  by  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able merchants  of  that  city,  which  will  explain  the  re- 
sult of  that  examination.  The  nsjnes  will  be  given  to  any 
member  of  tlie  committee  who  may  deure  to  see  them 
I  will  read  what  may  be  material. 


"New  Yonx,  9/A  /a/y,  1830. 

UsAB  sir:  We  were  invited  a  few  days  since  to  examine, 
at  the  public  store,  a  quantity  of  broadcloths,  just  in.- 
portcd  in  the  ship  Silas  Richards,  and  which,  we  were  in- 
formed, were  invoiced  at  less  than  one  dollar  per  square 
yard.  After  a  careful  examination  of  several  bales  of  said 
good9,  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that,  although  a  few 
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pieces  in  each  bale  mig^t  possibly,  under  the  present  ex* 
ti«me  depression  of  trade,  have  been  bought  in  £ng- 
|rland  at  a  dollar  per  square  yard,  yet  that  the  principal 
part  of  tliem  could  not  have  cost  less  tJian  one  dollar 
twenty-five,  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard. 
We  have  been  informed  that  these  gY>ods  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  entry  with  an  addition  of  but  nine  per  cent,  to 
the  invoice,  and  that  this  addition  will  bring  but  a  few 
pieces  of  them  over  the  minimum  of  a  dollar  per  square 
yard.     We  arc  also  informed,  that,  of  the  two  appraii*ers 


to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  import* 
er.  The  information  returned  was  of  the  most  positive 
and  unquestionable  character.  It  stated,  among  several 
particulars  of  minor  consideration,  the  time  when  the  goodi 
were  bougtit,  by  whom,  and  of  whom  they  were  bought, 
and  the  exact  net  price  p^d  for  them.  The  result  wu 
(as  anticipated  b^  judges^  that  they  actually  cost  the  im- 
porter twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  he  had 
paid  duty  on  at  the  custom*house." 

*<A  merchant  of  this  city  happened  to  go  into  the  store 


called  in  to  say  what  addition,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  of  an  importer,  who  does  the  bulk  of  his  btisinesi  by  auc- 
the  invoice,  one  wasan  agent  of  the  British  manu&cturers,  'tion,  and,  seeing  a  package  of  desirable  goods,  Inquired 
who  is  constantly  receiving  and  selling  large  quantities  of  the  price  of  it.  The  invoice  was  exhibKed^  throng:ha 
cloth  at  auction,  the  other  an  auctioneer,  both  .of  whom  '  mistaike  of  the  importer.  It  happened  to  be  that  by  which 
have  a  strong  interest  in  passing  goods  at  the  custom-house  tlie  goods  bad  been  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  by 


whicn  they  had  paid  the  duty,     it  was  at  least  thirty-iive 
per  cent,  less  than  many  other  importers  paid  for  the  same 


at  less  than  their  value.  Now,  sir,  as  we  are  constantly 
in  the  business,  and  have  been  for  years  past,  of  purchas- 
ing in  England  for  ca.sh,  on  our  own  account,  or  of  receiv- 1  description  of  goods  at  the  same  time.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
ing  goods  to  sell  on  account  of  our  friends,  and  feeUng  I  and  to  try  whether  the  cost  exhibited  was  fictitious,  the 
confident,  as  we  do,  that  the  goods  referred  to  were  in-  dealer  offered  to  the  importer  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit 
voiced  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  their  value,  on  the  cost  exhibited.  This  was  refused,  with  his  assur- 
we  cannot  refrain  from  most  respectfully  inquiring  if  it  be  ;  ance  that  at  that  rate  he  should  lose  money,  which  he  could 
true  that -but  nine  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  in- ;  not  afibrd  to  do.  Had  the  custom-house  invoice  been  the 
voice,  thereby  screening  the  owner  from  the  penalty  which 
would  have  been  incurred  had  ten  per  cent,  been  added, 
and  still  leave  the  consignee  to  pay  a  duty  of  but  forty 
cents  per  square  yard  on  the  principal  part  of  these  goocls. 
If  it  be  so,  our  friends  and  we  must  abandon  the  business 
of  importing  cloths,  for  we  are  paying  a  duty  of  one  dol 


lar  per  square  yai-d  on  the  same  quality  of  cloth,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  goods  in  question  are,  while  the  foreign- 
er is  sending  them  in  and  paying  but  forty  cents  per  square 


real  cost,  would  he  have  refused  this  enormous  profit?  This 
act  speaks  for  itself,  and  docs  not  need  further  eluci- 
dation.** 

**  It  is  a  common  custom,  and  one  well  understood  by 
merchants,  that  many  foreign  inTpnrters,  resident  in  this 
country,  and  who  do  nearly  all  their  business  by  auction, 
arc  in  the  constant  habit  of  receiving  two  invoices  of  each 
parcel  of  goods.  One  of  these  is  made  out  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  is  used  to  enter  the  goods.     The  other  contains 


yard.    We  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  our  Government,  as :  the  actual  cost.     A  foreigfn  importer,  by  accident,  sold  a 
well  as  ourselves,  roost  respectfully  topt^test  against  such  j  package  of  goods  at  a  certain  advance  on  the  cost,  and 


a  course  of  business;  a  course  which  has  driven  many,  and 
will  drive  every  honest  man,  out  of  the  importing  business, 
and  by  which  Government  is  defrauded  of  the  revenue. 

Samuel  Swaatwout,  Esq., 

CoUedor,  &c.  New  York.** 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  committee  a  few  in* 
stances,  out  of  hundreds  I  possess,  of  evasions  of  our 
laws,  and  the  manner  by^which  they  are  accomplished. 
My  authority  is  derived  from  most  respectable  mcrcliants 
of  New  York.  I  shall  not  use  their  names  on  this  occasion, 
in  public  debate.  I  see  no  necessity,  at  present,  to  make 
the  designation;  yet  they  will  not  be  withheld,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  any  gentleman  of  the  committee  who  desires 
to  see  them.  1  shall  read  the  pruited  statements  which 
have  been  placed  in  my  hands.  The  authenticity,  I  am 
confident,  cannot  be  denied.  My  authority,  as  i  liave  be- 
fore stated,  is  ready  to  be  disclosed. 

«A  dealer  of  this  city  purcliased  at  auction  a  case  of 
goods,  which  were  wAA  entitled  to  debenture.  Having 
made  previous  purchases  of  the  same  kind  of  goods  at  pri- 
vate sale,  and  being  thus  acquainted  with  the  original  cost 
at  the  place  of  ntianufacture,  he  could  judge,  with  consi- 
derable accuracy,  what  amount  of  debenture  they  would 
yield  to  liim  on  their  shipment  to  a  foreign  port.  After 
making  the  necessary  entries  at  the  custom-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  shipment,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the 
amount  of  debenture  so  small;  and,  on  a  further  examina- 
tion, foimd  that  this  was  owing  to  the  very  low  price  at 
which  the  gpoods  had  been  entered  at  the  custom-house. 
It  appeared  strange  to  Iiim  tiiat  one  foreign  importer  should 
be  able  to  buy  the  same  article  in  the  same  market  thirty 
to  thirty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  another,  both  having 
received  the  same  kind  of  goods  by  the  same  vessel.  To 
test  the  matter,  however,  as  to  tiie  actual  cost  of  the  goods 
in  question,  a  pattern  was  cut  from  several  of  the  pieces, 
specifying  the  number  and  length,  tl^  vessel  by  which 
they  had  been  received,  8tc.  8cc.  l*hese  patterns  were 
sent  to  Europe,  to  the  place  where  the  goods  were  made 
and  purchased,  and  very  particular  directions  were  given 


this  cost  \mfortunately  happened  to  be  that  by  which  they 
had  been  entered  and  the  duties  paid.  Shortly  after  mak- 
ing the  sale,  he  discovered  that  he  had  sold  the  goods  at 
an  advance  on  the  fictitious  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  custom-house  invoice.  He  therefore  goes  to  the  buy- 
er, and  uiforms  him  that  he  had  made  this  mistake,  and 
insists  that  he  .should  make  up  th*e  difference  between  the 
actual  and  false  cost.  The  buyer,  who  had  got  a  goovl 
1)argpiin,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  this  re- 
quest,  refused  to  allow  any  thing,  and  informed  him  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  tliis  claim,  he  .would  go  to  the  collector 
of  the  customs  and  expose  him.  The  importer  was  pru- 
dent enough  to  pocket  the  affront,  and  went  about  his 

business." 

••  The  foreign  importers  of  woollen  goods  drive  an  enor- 
mous trade  by  means  of  auctions.  Indeed,  they  scarccly 
sell  any  thing  at  private  sale.  When  they  do  so,  their  in- 
voices are  never  shewn,  in  a  confidential  conversation 
(as  regards  names)  with  a  man  of  integrity,  dependant  on 
a  clerk's  salary  for  support,  I  obtained  some  insight  into 
the  manner  in  which  these  woollen  dealers  manage  tlieir 
frauds.  The  common  custxmi  amongst  this  class  of  im- 
porters is,  to  enter  goods  on  an  invoice  made  out  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  and  which  is  always  much  less  than  tliC 
actual  cost.  He  assured  me  that  he  never  made  out  a  cus- 
tom-house cntrv  but  from  an  invoice  of  this  description, 


during  the  time  that  he  had  been  so  employed.  These  in- 
voices he  believes  to  be  thirty -three  and  a  tliird  per  cent 
at  least  mider  the  real  cost  at  the  place  of  manuwcture. 

"As  a  proof  of  this,  and  most  conclusively  proving  thst 
goods  are  entered  at  the  custom-house  on  spurious  in- 
voices, the  following  fact  is  given : 

"A  piece  of  broadcloth,  costing  four  to  five  shillings 
per  yard,  as  entered  at  the  custom-house,  and  payinjr  * 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  old  tariff,  wouW  fre- 
quently be  bought  in  at  auction,  on  account  of  the  iin- 
porter  and  owner,  at  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  to  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  per  yard!  Would  not  any  person  in  his 
senses  gladlv  sell  at  this  price,  if  the  piece  of  cloth  JkI 
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not  acUuUiy  cost  bim  more  than  the  price  at  which  it  had 
passed  the  custom-houie,  and  on  which  the  duty  was  paid? 
This  &ct  does  not  need  further  explanation." 

"  Messrs.  ■  ,  nncrchanta,  in  Pearl  street,  called  on 

a  commission  merchant  here  to  buy  bombast ns.  He  of- 
fered to  sell  them  at  cost  and  charges,  which  he  supposed 
would  be  sixty-five  per  cent,  advance  on  tlie  sterling  cost. 
The  goods  were  shown,  and  the  sterling  invoice  exhibited 
by  the  salesman.  The  merchants,  seemg  that  the  article 
viis  charged  low,  ofTered  to  buy  three  cases,  at  sixty  per 
cent  advance.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  goods 
ucre  to  be  delivered.  The  buyers  asked  and  obtained 
tlic  privilege  of  taking  the  balance  of  the  invoice,  (about 
nine  cases,)  if,  on  examination  of  the  article  at  their  own 
store,  their  impressions  of  the  goods  being  low  charged 
sJKxUd  be  confirmed.  About  an  hour  af^er  the  purchase 
was  nuidc,  tlie  salesman  waited  on  the  buyers,  to  say  that 
the  goods  could  not  be  delivered,  as  he  had  made  a  mis- 
tAke  in  selling  tliem  by  the  wrong  invoice.  The  buyers 
replied  that  they  would  take  the  goods  by  the  prices  at 
i^bich  they  had  been  entered  at  the  custom-iiouse;  but  the 
conimLssion  merchant  refused  this,  saying  that  his  instruc- 
tions were  to  sell  them  at  an  advance  upon  the  prices  put 
liottnon  what  had  the  form  of  an  invoice,  but  was  called 
a  'statement'  of  twelve  cases  of  bonib:tsins,  consigned 

to ,  See.  &c.  in  which  the  prices  were  charged 

one  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  invoice  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom-house; tliat  is,  goods  charged  in  the  custom-house 
iiiviiice  at  sixty  shillings  per  piece,  were  put  dow;i  in  the 
invoice  called  a  *  statement,'  at  one  himdred  and  twenty 
shillings. 

"When  the  purchasers  remonstrated,  upon  his  refusal 
to  deliver  the  three  cases  already  bought,  he  replied  that  it 
vas  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  desire  a  confirmation  of  a 
sale  made  by  mistake;  and,  to  convince  them  that  the  pur- 
chase would  be  a  good  one  at  the  highest  prices,  stated 
that  a  retailer,  who  does  the  largest  business  in  this  city, 
and  is  presumed  to  be  a  good  judge,  had  offered  to  buy 
one  case  at  sixty  per  cent,  advance  on  the  '  statement' 
prices,  but  he  wanted  six  months'  credit,  which  was  too 
long  to  be  given  on  a  single  case.*' 

1  will  state  another  case,  for  which  I  have  the  most  un- 
questionable authority.  An  Englishman,  who  has  resided 
ill  New  York  for  a  number  of  yeai'S,  and  was  a  very  large 
receiver  of  woollen  gtKxls,  principally  cloths,  all  of  which 
were  sold  ftt  auction,  had,  some  time  last  spring,  a  serious 
misunderstanding  between  hioLself  and.  his  chief  clerk, 
which  resulted  in  some  disclosures  be^ng  made  by  the 
clerk  to  the  custom-house,  and  he  fled  to  Canada. 

in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year 
1B29,  tliere  were  imported  into  New  York  about  five  thou- 
sind  dollars  worth  of  woollens  above  the  four  dollars  mini- 
num.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  pei'son  alone 
bought  and  sold  a  greater  amount  during  the  same  time. 
Again,  sir,  I  here  exhibit  samples  of  broadcloths,  whicli 
(and  I  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  it)  passed  the 
custom-house  in  New  York  under  the  dollar  minimum,  and 
wld  in  the  Boston  market  at  five  dollars  the  running  yard, 
or  three  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  the  square  ysrd.  I 
leave  every  person  to  judge  if  such  goods  were  fairly  va- 
lued in  the  invoice,  and  paid  the  legal  duty.  Ag»in:  1 
<hall  now  refer  to  more  evidence.  I  offer  it  to  sliow  what 
i»  the  impression  tliat  prevails  amongst  the  most  intelligent 
C'tiztns  of  New  York  on  this  subject.  I  will  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  placed  in  our  hands,  to  which  is  attadi- 
cd a  responsible  name — Jeromus  Johnson,  formerly  a  mera- 
ocr  of  this  House.  He,  as  the  chairman  of  a  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent  body  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and 
hyihem  sanctioned,  made  the  following  public  declaration: 
^  *'  'i\t  revenue  is  largely  and  systeiaaticaUy  dcframled 
jy  means  of  tlie  concealment  afibrded  by  auctions.  The 
proofs  of  this  alarming  truth  are  so  abundant,  tliat  it  has 
long  been  a  settled  potnl  among  the  intelligent  rocrciiants. 


The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  from  the  same  con- 
Wction,  liave  reported  the  present  bill,  which  does  not  tax 
public  sales,  but  only  restores  those  responsibilities  and 
usages  which  formed  the  common  practice  of  importers 
in  those  prosperous  times  when  smuggling  was  unknown 
— before  auctions  had  destroyed  regular  trade.  If  these 
usages  had  never  been  intcrntpted,  many  millions  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Formerly,  smuggUng,  like  other  great  crimes,  was  of  rare 
occurrenoe,  and  perpetrated  under  accidental  temptations. 
Now,  by  means  of  auctions,  it  has  become  a  s^'stem,  ma- 
tured in  all  its  parts,  with  a  mechanism  as  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  its  purposes,  as  iii  the  most  reg^ar  anxl  lawful  oc- 
cupation. 

*•  The  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  city,  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  on  the  largest  scale,  and  who  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  concur  in  the  opinions  and 
facts  which  we  have  now  stated." 

I  shall  remark  on  auctions  hereafter. 

I  now  appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  the  least  acquaint- 
ed with  public  opinion  in  New  York.  Is  it  not  generally 
understood  that  our  laws  are  evaded }  Is  it  not  the  pre- 
vailing impression,  of  the  community  that  the  revenue  is 
defrauded — ^that  the  laws  of  the  country  are  violated,  and 
this  in  the  most  flagrant  manner? 

Again,  sir:  The  President  in  his  message  clearly  inti- 
mates that  our  revenue  laws  are  evadecl.  1  know  that  he 
is  anxious  tliat  provision  should  be  made  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  we 
are  informed  that  the  laws  are  evaded,,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  is  required.  The  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  I  know,  is  perfectly  satisfied  that 
continued  violations  of  our  laws  take  place.  As  a  faith- 
lul,  vigilant,  indefatigable  officer,  he  has  no  superior  un- 
der the  Government.  Ue  fearlessly  executes  the  laws  to 
the  extent  of  his  power.  Give  m«  such  men,  whatever 
political  power  controls  the  af!*airs  of  the  nation.  But  his 
authority  is  deficient.     He  has  not  the  means. 

We  have  now  seen  how  affairs  are  conducted  at  the 
custom-house,  how  invoices  are  made;  let  us  notice  wliat 
takes  place  in  the  appraisers'  office.  The  office  of  ap- 
praiser was  created  by  the  act  of  1818,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  in  the  prevention  of 
frauds.  The  office  was  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1823, 
and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  I  have  already 
stated  the  proportion  of  ad  valorem  goods  sent  by  the 
collector  to  their  charge,  tliat  is — one  package  out  of  eve- 
ry invoice  at  least,  and,  if  more  are  contained  in  the  in* 
voice,  at  least  one  package  in  twenty.  The  appraisers,  as 
has  b^en  stated,  require  the  invoice  to  be  produced  before 
they  decide  on  tlie  value.  I  am  informea  by  one  of  the 
appraisers,  that  the  invoice  is  used  as  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  -which  it  contains.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
common  practice,  it  is  the  only  standard  of  valuation. 
Not  ipore  than  seven  or  nine  tiiutisalid  dollars  of  woollen 
goods  liave  been  found  by  the  appraisers  undervalued  in 
the  invoice  for  the  year  past,  altliougli  millions  have  passed 
through  the  custom-house.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  un- 
dervaluations were  discovered  by  an  open  examination  of 
the  goods  imported  in  the  ship  Silas  Richards,  to  which  I 
have  before  referreil.  It  may  tlierefore  be  considered  as 
the  general  practice  of  the  appraisers  to  take  the  invoice 
value  as  tlie  real  value  on  whicli  duties  are  to  be  assessed. 
L  have  already  shown  how  invoices  for  the  custom-house 
are  prepared,  and  every  one  can  judge  how  much  credit 
should  be  given  tliem.  There  is  too  much  intelligence 
in  tliis  committee  to  require  any  further  explanation. 
Under  the  existing  state  ot  things,  what  is  the  security  for 
tlie  revenue?  Wliat  for  the  protection  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  domestic  industry  of  tlie  country }  There  is 
no  check,  no  baiTier,  to  the  unprincipled  adventurer. 
T|ie  door  is  thrown  wide  open.  A  mammoth  m'ght  pass 
without  touching  his  sides.     It  has  already  been  decided 
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by  a  larg^  majority  in  the  House,  that  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  be  trusted  to  compute  their  own 
mileage — ^that  we  cannot  trust  the  presiaing  officer  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  appomtment  of  a 
draughtsman.  If  so,  what  arc  we  to  think  of  a  Liverpool 
invoice  ? 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  an- 
other  important  point.  It  is  as  to  the  mimber  of  the  regti« 
lar  American  importing  merchants  engaged  in  the  woollen 
trade  as  their  principal  business.  The  story  is  a  short 
one.  It  is  the  result  of  an  anxious  inquiry.  Previous  to 
the  war,  the  woollen  trade  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  merchants.  The  number  was  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore.  Of  the  same  class  of  importers,  at 
this  time,  about  twenty.  As  I  am  informed  by  a  most  in- 
telligent merchant,  there  were  in  New  York,  at  the  period 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  forty-three,  whom  he  recollects; 
now  only  five.  One  of  the  appraisers  recently  infdrmed 
nie  that  there  were,  at  least,  s'x!  Such  is  the  mysterious 
change  of  trade  in  the  ^eat  emporium.  These  remarks 
are  in  a  great  degree  applicable  to  all  American  merchants 
engfsged  in  other  branches  of  European  trade.  If  they 
have  not  yet  suftered  as  much, they  clearly  see  before  them 
the  secret,  silent,  fatal  approach  of  annihilation.  The 
strong  arm  of  Government  must  be  extended  to  their  rescue. 

Again,  sir:  What  is  the  condition  of  the  American  mer- 
chant^ Np  better  illustration  can  be  gpven,  than  what  is 
contained  in  their  repeated  memorials  to  Congress.  To 
one  at  least  I  will  refer.  It  is  signed  by  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens  of  New  York.  It  now  remains  on  the  files 
of  this  House,  it  was  presented  in  1820,  when  the  evils 
of  whicii  they  complain  were  far  less  withering  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  than  at  the  present  day.  I  will  read  the 
conclusion. 

'*  Your  memorialists  will  no  longer  detain  your  honor- 
able bodies  with  a  detail  of  the  evils  flowing  froiA  ptiblic 
sales — from  which  we  can  never  be  relieved,  until  our 
merchants  share  equally  in  our  importations,  until  every 
ti  ader  is  held  accountable  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  his  goods,  and  integrity  in  dealing  is  properly 
rewarded  by  being  considered  a  sufficient  guaranty;  that, 
under  a  sound,  equal,  and  permanent  system,  your  memo- 
rialisits  most  sincerely  believe  that  fabrics,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  come,  will  be  improved,  corruption  in 
trade  will  be  diminished,  the- consumers  throughout  the 
land  will,  on  an  a%'erage,  buy  cheaper,  tlie  fiirmer  will  be 
better  paid  for  his  produce,  bankruptcies  will  be  less  fre- 
quent, and  our  commercial  character  consequently  re- 
stored." 

This  is  language  common  to  all  tlie  memorials  on  the 
great  and  interesting  subject  of  auctions.  They  all  speak 
of  corruption  in  trade,  and  suggest  means  to  produces 
restoration  of  commercial  character.  All  know,  when 
American  trade  was  conducted  by  American  merchants, 
their  characters  stood  before  the  world  untarnished  by  the 
suspicion  of  corruption.  At  home,  and  abroad,  it  com- 
manded the  most  perfect  confidence  and  respect.  Prices 
were  steady,  profits  uniform,  deception  unknown.  In  the 
present  confusion  of  bu^ness,  in  the  untiring  efforts  of 
foreigners  to  supplant  our  own  merchants,  and  to  drive 
tlicm  out  of  employment  in  our  own  country,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  commerci:<l  character  should  have  suffered 
in  public  estimation.  The  present  state  of  trade  must 
produce  this  effect,  however  pure  may  be  individual  in- 
tegrity and  honor.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  alarming 
ovils  which  exist,  are  supposed,  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity generally,  to  be  produced  by  tlie  auction  fystem. 
I  have  no  doubt  hut  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  ruin  and  desolation  to  a  htgh  and  elevated  class  of  our 
merchants.  It  keeps  trade  in  perpetual  change.  It^in- 
v'.tes  to  the  most  nunous  speculation.  It  affords  tlie  most 
ready  fariJities  for  violating  our  revenue  laws;  and,  above 


all,  it  tends  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  commercial  repu- 
tation. But  suppose  that  sales  at  auction  are  abolished, 
that  honest  and  honorable  merchants  take  their  former 
station.  Under  the  existing  law,  and  the  practice  of  the 
custom-house,  what  could  they  do  ^  Could  they  measure 
consciences  with  the  maker  of  a  Liverpool  invoiced  Must 
they  not  yield  to  circumstances,  or  again  be  ruined^ 
Something  else  must  be  done,  or  the  foreign  adventurer 
will  command  our  trade.  The  subject  of  auctions  is  in 
able  hands.  It  is  a  great  cause — it  is  a  good  cause.  1 
have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  well  sustained  by  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  who  have  it  in  charge. 

Now,  sir,  we  will  consider  how  the  woollen  trade  is 
carried  on.  With  this  subject  all  are  familiar.  In  Nev 
York,  as  well  as  in  most  of  our  cities,  woollen  goods  are 
gfenerally  sold  on  foreign  account.  As  near  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain,  four-fifths;  many  suppose  nine-tenths.  Fartjis  con- 
signed to  American  merchants;  a  great  proportion  is  in  the 
care  of  foreign  agents.  They  come  here  to  superintend  tlie 
sale — ^have  no  interest  in  the  country — ^take  the  place  of 
tlie  American  merchant — many,  it  is  said,  live  in  gv^ets 
make  out  invoices  for  tiie  custom-house — ^publish  essays 
on  free  trade — gather  up  the  spoils  and  profits  of  business 
— abuse  the  CJovernment,  and — go  home.  Afler  all,  they 
are  not  so  much  to  blame,  if  we  continue  to  nod  assent.  But, 
under  this'  state  of  things,  we  all  see  that  our  own  mer- 
chants are  compelled  to  perform  a  miserable  part.  They 
have  to  wait  the  motion  of  their  master*  at  the  auction 
room.  <  They  are  active,  intelligent,  enterprising;  why  are 
they  driven  from  trade?  They  cannot,  wJl  not,  dare  not, 
re9ort  to  means  which  those  who  reside  abroad  are  ready 
and  willing  to  use. 

Now,  sir,  shall  we  su9*er  such  a  state  of  things  as  has 
and  will  continue,  unless  checked,  to  produce  such  con- 
sequences? Is  it  sound  policy  to  allow  tranaent,  wander* 
ing  foreigfners  to  usurp  tnat  employment  which  belongs  to 
the  American  merchant?  Is  it  patriotic?  Is  it  consistent 
with  just  national  feelings  to  permit  the  great  commercial 
interests  of  this  country  to  be  controlled  by  foreigners^ 
Wlien  I  allude  to  foreigners,  1  mean  thoae  whose  home  a 
abroad;  whose  allegiance  still  chains  them  to  another 
countr}'.  In  short,  sir,  I  wish  to  see  American  merchants 
transacting  American  business.  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  this  will  be  accomplished;  when  our  merchants  will 
occupy  their  former  standing  in  tlic  estimation  of  this 
country  and  the  world.  We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the 
transcendent  importance  of  navigation — of  shipbuilding. 
I  respect  it6  valu^  as  much  as  any  one  should.  But  I  had 
rather  see  all  we  receive  from  abroad  introduced  by  fo- 
reign navigation,  than  see  the  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try conducted  by  for^gn  agents.  I  had  rather  have  for 
the  cwHitry  a  good,  substantial,  upright.  Pearl  street  mer- 
chant, than  the  best  Liverpool  packet  that  ever  ssikd. 
We  can  have  both. 

It  is  constantly  alleged  by  many,  that  the  evaaons  of 
our  revenue  laws  are  caused  by  the  hirfi  protecting  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828.  To  thb 
subject  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee.  The 
charge  is  erroneous.  Evasions  of  our  revenue  laws  ex- 
isted to  a  grater  extent  previous  to  the  passage  of  those 
acts.  Under  the  mild  and  moderate  tariff' of  181^*  t** 
rif?*  lower  than  has  been  proposed  by  the  warmest  opposer 
of  the  protecting  system  during  the  present  session,  the 
most  flagrant  evasions  were  known  to  exist.  They  can- 
not be  belter  explained,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Crawfoi-d  in  1818,  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry. He  says,  afVer  alluding  to  the  course  of  trade,  *  J  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  customary,  in  >»"• 
portat'.ons  of  this  nature,  to  send  with  the  merchandise  an 
invoice  considerably  below  the  actual  cost,  by  which  the 
entry  is  made  and  the  duties  secure<l.  Another  invoice, 
at  of  above  the  actusl  ct »»t,  is  forwarded  to  a  different  per- 
son, with  inRtnictions  to  take  and  sell  the  goods  by  surh 
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invoice."  This  pnctiee,  as  I  hare' fully  shown,  still  con- 
tinues; and  if  it  bma  increased,  it  arises  only  from  improTed 
skill  and  experience.  Constant  practice  makes  tlie  tra^e 
more  perfect  If  the  tariff  of  1816  had  remained  un- 
changed, foreigners  would  have  gained  the  advantasvs 
they  now  possess.  We  also  see  in  all  the  memorials 
against  auctions  from  commercial  citiea,  as  early  as  1820, 
the  most  frightful  frauck  on  the  revenue  are  described. 
It  makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  duties  are 
twenty  or  fifbr  per  cent ;  the  same  relative  advantages  ex- 
ist in  ficvor  of  the  foreigner.  That  is,  he  dare  verify  an 
inToice  in  Liverpool,  that  an  honest  American  merchant 
dare  not  do  in  New  York.  If  the  invoice  is  made  out  in 
this  country  by  an  agent,  he  can  swear  as  to  his  belief  of 
the  cost  abroad — the  American  merchant,  who  purchases, 
does  know  the  actual  cost,  and  honesty  will  require  him 
to  declare  truly — ^if  he  does  not  possess  honesty,  danger 
will  compel  him.  He  is  within  the  reach  of  our  own  laws, 
where  perjury  is  somedmes  noticed.  But  you  cannot  reach 
the  person  who  awears  falsely  to  an  invoice  is  a  foreisn 
countiy.  There  he  is  perfectly  safe.  The  truth  is,  sir, 
that  the  foreign  valuation  is  the  rotten  part  of  our  system. 
But  so  it  is,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  allude  to'  the  effects  which  ftaud  and 
ei-aaon  must  have  had  on  the  revenue.  The  amount  of 
ad  valorem  goodc  imported  into  the  port  of  New  York, 
for  each  of  me  last  ten  years,  at  the  invoice  price,  will 
not  Tary  much  from  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars;  the 
whole  amount,  two  hundred  and  fiAy  millions  of  dollars. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  may  be  estimated  at  twenty^ive 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  duty  for  ten  years  would  be 
«xt}'.two  milUon  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We 
have  already  seen  how  goods  are  valued  in  the  invoice — 
the  low  prioe  at  which  they  pass  die  custom-house.  The 
avcTs^  cannot  be  more  than  two-thirda  of  the  real  cost  or 
vahie  in  the  foreign  market  Goods  which  cost  abroad 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  have 
been  invoiced  at  one«4hird  less  than  the  cost  This  would 
amount  to  tlie  two  hundred  and  fifly  millions  as  I  have  stat- 
ed, on  which  duties  have  been  paid.  -  Duties  should  have 
been  paid  on  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miUioYW  of 
doUart,  which  would  have  produced  ninety-three  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dolbtrs,  instead  of  sixty- 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  didlars,  a  difference  of 
tJiirty<«ne  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars. 
This  in  the  port  of  New  York  alone.  I  am  ready  to  ad- 
nut,  that  if  the  laws  had  been  fully  enforced,  the  impor- 
tation of  many  articles  would  have  diminished,  yet  the 
treasury  would  have  gauned  millions,  and  the  domestic  in- 
dustry of  the  nation  would  have  been  secured.  I  wiH  pass 
to  another  topic — smuggling. 

When  any  charge  is  made  that  our  laws  are  evaded 
through  the  cuatom-house,  the  cry  of  smuggling  is  raised 
from  a  certain  quarter.  If  a  foreign  agent  presents  his 
veil  made  invotfe-— good  looking  invoice — to  the  collec- 
tor, and  the  collector  has  some  doubts  whether  all  is  right, 
you  might  well  suppose  he  would  say,  sir,  can  you  think 
i  would  do  any  thing  wron^?  WiH  I  cheat,  sirr  Smug- 
glings you  may  depend,  sir,  is  carried  on  only  on  the 
northern  frontier.  There  is  the  place  to  look  for  rogues; 
f  am  hoaest  Miscfaieris  on  the  northern  frontiers;  that 
is  the  place.  If  he  presents  an  invoice  that  would  make 
the  spirit  of  raiaehief^  blush,  he  declares  that  he  is  honest; 
"nulling  is  only  found  on  the  northeni  frontier.  So  his 
invoice  passes.  Newspapers  opposed,  all  opposed  to  the 
protecting  policy,  testify  that  no  evasions  take  place,  ex- 
cept on  the  northern  frontier;  every  where  else,  all  per- 
fectly honest!     This  is  a  capital  way  to  escape. 

Now,  [said  Mr.  H.]  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  learn 
the  truth  of  this  matter.  I  have  resorted  to  every  source 
of  information;  to  the  ofHcers  of  tlie  custom^  to  our  mer- 
chants, to  ril  who  are  best  acquunted  with  the  eourse  of 
the  Canada  trade.  The  charge  is  wholly  incorrect,  that 
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illicit  trade  iofthat  quarter  makes  any  impreanon  on  the 
revenue  or  market.  .  Tliere  may  be  along  the  lines  a  little 
petty  dealing,  that  would  always  exist  whether  duties  were 
hi^h  or  low.  Efforts  have  been  made  on  a  large  scale. 
They  have  been,  and  will  be,  unauccessful.  The  reason 
is  obvioua  The  rreat  marts  for  the  northern  merchanta 
are  New  York  and  Boston.  When  they  go  into  market, 
they  obtain  a  full  assortment  for  the  season.  A  few  pieces 
of  wo<^en  Ifoods  is  all  that  each  merchant  raa^'  want. 
There  can  be  no  motive  for  smuggling.  It  certainly  can 
be  no  great  object  to  the  foreigner  to  smuggle  cloths  to  a 
small  extent.  If  to  a  large  amount,  of  course  he  must 
send  his  goods  to  the  seahoard  market.  His  goods  are 
exposed  to  the  weatlier,  tp  damage,  to  expense  and  set* 
2ure.  Besides,  in  the  country  an^  movement  out  of  the 
usual  way  is  observed.  Curiosity  is  excited.  If  mischief 
is  on  foot,  it  will  be  discovered.  Again,  sir,  the  people  in 
that  part  of  the  Union  are  friendly  to  our  domesbc  policy. 
The  farmer  and  manufhcturer  are  awake.  Here  is  a  great 
security.  You  might  as  well  smuggle  straw  as  broad- 
dotbs.  In  great  porta,  like  New  Yon,  where  all  is  bustle 
and  confusion^  illicit  trade  is  comparatively  safe.  You 
might  smuggle  a  ship  load  there  more  easily  than  you 
couid  send  a  wagon  load  from  Canada  to  the  same  place. 
After  the  passa^  of  the  tariff  in  1828,  in  Ensdand  smug- 
gling was  practwed  on  a  large  scale  across  the  tines.  The 
attention  of  Government  was  called  to  that  subject.  Among 
other  precautions,  a  confidential  and  most  intelligent  agent 
was  appointed  to  observe  the  operations  of  trade  on  the 
northern  frontier.  From  him,  sir,  I  have  a  statement, 
which  fully  and  ampl^  sustains  what  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore. He  has  ascertained  that  our  exports  to  the  Canada 
market,  for  the  year  1829,  amount  to  two  million  forty- 
four  thousand  ddlars.  That  near  two  millions  of  this  has 
been  paid  for  in  specie,  or  drafts,  in  favor  of  our  ex- 
porters, on  our  seahoard  cities,  mostly  on  NewrYtH'k.  If 
requh-ed,  a  full  detail  could  be  given.  I  well  recoOect, 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  same  charge  was  made.  It  was 
said  on  this  floor  that  we  exported  annually  about  two 
millions  to  Canada,  we  paid  auties  on  a  small  amount  of 
importations,  and  smuggled  the  balance  in  returns.  It  so 
happened,  that,  when  the  charge  waa  made,  I  had  in  mv 
possession  evidence  that  one  house  alone  in  New  York 
nad,  annually,  for  three  /ears,  accepted  and  paid  drafts 
to  the  amount  of  one  miluon  two  hundred  and  fiffy  thou- 
sand doUara,  the  proceeds  of  the  Canada  trade.  Then,  I 
hope  the  fears  of  smugglers  on  the  frontiers  may  be  quiet- 
ed, for  the  present  at  least 

I  will  now  advert  to  another  point*  The  people  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  have  never  been  aware  of  tlie  mia- 
chiefs  that  have  been  practised  at  the  custom-house.  The 
Govemmeiit  has  not  been  fully  apprised  of  them  until 
lately.  Darkness  had  enveloped  them.  Strong  reasons 
exist  Let  us  look  at  them  plainly.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lions  a  year  of  ad  valorem  goods  imported  into  New  York; 
in  the  market,  worth  thirty-five  to  fbrty  millions;  three- 
fourths,  perhaps  nine-tenths^  owned  bjr  foreigners^  hostile, 
I  repeat,  to  our  policy,  intent  on  gain,  and  using  every 
exertion  to  save  the  last  farthing.  Here  is  a  cordon  around 
the  custom4iouae.  If  any  power  on  earth  can  overawe  a 
department  of  the  Government,  here  it  is.  You  can  see 
it,  if  you  have  the  least  knowledge  of  human  naturob  If 
its  officers  perform  their  duty,  they  are  assailed;  they  are 
represented  as  harsh  and  tyrannical.  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance. The  present  collector  of  New  York — ^I  widi  all 
officers  of  the  Government  were  as  faithful — knowing  that 
goods  were  dispersed  in  all  directiona  before  the  apprais- 
ers had  made  tneir  report  on  the  sample  packa^,  requir- 
ed of  the  importer  the  following  simple  obligation: 

M  I,  ..,  do  promise  that  all  or  any  part  of  the  mer^ 

chandiae  mentioned  in  the  annexed  entry  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  collector,  be  immediately  delivered  up  for 
examination  by  the  public  appraisers." 
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The  object  of  this  was,  to  have  imported  gt>ods,  in  some 
decree,  under  his  control,  in  case  fraud  should  be  disco- 
vered in  the  sample  package.  This  made  such  uproar 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  This  wras  too  much 
for  free  trade  to  endure.  Foreigners  declared  that  the 
collector  was  unfit  for  the  office,  he  gave  such  unneces- 
sary trouble.  Under  existing  laws  and  established  prac- 
tice, Liverpool  has  repealed  our  revenue  laws  in  New 
York.  Vig^ant  and  honest  officers  cannot  prevent  it. 
They  have  not  the  force,  the  aid  that  is  required.  Go- 
vernment alone  can  afford  a  remedy.  The  bul  under  con- 
sideration is  intended  to  accomplish  a  part  at  least  I 
hope  something  may  be  done.  The  interior  of  the  coun- 
try have  a  deep  interest  in  this  matter.  The  custom-house 
belongs  to  the  nation.  It  belongs  to. Ohio,  to  Kentucky, 
as  much  as  the'  city  of  New  York.  We  have  the  power 
to  correct  abuses.     Let  it  be  used. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  connder  the  provisions  of  the 
biU  before  the  committee.  It  is  confined  to  woollens.  The 
committee  did  not  wish  to  propose  any  measures,  except 
when  required  by  clear  and  palpable  necessity.  One  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  tariff  of  1828  was  to  protect  the 
woollen  manufacture.  At  the  time,  it  was  feared  and  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  dollar  minimum  would  destroy  all 
intended  benefit.  '  As  it  passed  this  House,  the  duty  was 
specific.  In  the  Senftte,  the  duty  was  changed  to  ad  va- 
lorem. Yet,  by  a  most  erroneous  decision  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Rush,  the  ad  iralorem  |>rincip]e  was  not  allowed  to 
applv.  The  ten  per  cent,  in  addition  to  invoice  cost  was 
disallowed,  which  most  materially  diminished  the  intend- 
ed protection.  This  affected  the  fabrics  composed  of  the 
raw  material  which  ii  produced  by  our  farmers  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  They  have  been  made  to^  suffer, 
even  more  than  the  manafactorer.  All  that  is  now  asked, 
an  that  is  humbly  required,  is  to  give  realty,  honestly,  in 
good  faith,  what  the  Government  has  promised,  pledg^ed 
Itself  to  give.     That  is  all. 

The  first  section  provides  for  having  a  copy  of  the  in- 
▼oice  delivered  to  the  collector.  This  is  indispensable 
for  the  correct  estimate  of  duties,  as  well  as  a  guard  agunst 
frauds.  The  value  of  this  is  admitted  by  the  custom- 
house and  Treasury  Department. 

The  second  section  requires  that  woollen  goods  should 
be  placed  in  the  public  store.  The  obtect  is  apparent. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  nower  to  the  officers  of  the 
Government  to  keep  them  me  until  the  legal  duties  are 
ascertained.  Our  revenue  taws  now  require  it,  in  my  opi- 
nion. The  practice  is  otherwise,  as  I  have  shown.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  t  the  delay  trifling.  It  will  operate 
equally;  r  ^  ihdvantage  will  be  g^ven  in  the  market  by  any. 
The  rights  of  the  Government  will  be  safe. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  examination  of  tiie 
goods  by  the  appraisers.  It  requires  that  they  should  be 
marked  with  the  evidence  of  the  minimum  class  to  which 
4hey  belong,  and  on  which  duties  should  be  paid.  In  this 
there  will  be  no  difficulty.  Every  cask  of  wmo  and  spirits 
is  examined  and  markea.  E^^  chest  and  box  of  te»  is 
examined,  whether  it  contains  nye  pounds,  or  two  hun- 
dred. Every  bar  of  iron  is  weighed;  every  bushel  of 
salt  measured.  Evecy  piece  of  cloth  can  as  well  be  ex- 
aminetl,  valued,  and  muked.  It  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  expeclition.  It  will  be  a  great  security  to  the 
honest  merchant,  and  to  purchasers.  Each  will  be  able 
to  compare  qualities  and  prices.  Fraud  will  be  exposed 
to  pubuc  observation— the  surest  check.  I  will  pass  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible;  will  give  more  explicit  explanation 
when  de«red.  As  to  measuring  goods,  no  more  is  re- 
quired, periiaps  not  as  much  as  is  required  by  the  law  of 
1828.  The  next  proviaon  of  importance  is  that  which 
declares  that  the  appraisement  shall  be  made  withotit  the 
invoice.  Their  value,  their  correctness,  I  have  described. 
If  appraisers  understand  their  duty,  a  fair  valuation  can 
be  made  without  the  invoice;  if  they  do  not,  they  should 


be  discharged.  If  the  duty  cannot  be  performed,  the 
office  should  be  abolished.  With  skill,  attention,  inte- 
frrity,  the  Government  would  be  safe;  without  these  quali> 
fications,  their  employment  would  be  useless. 

The  greatest  objections  I  have  heard  urged  against  the 
bill  have  arisen  from  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  in  ouet 
of  appraisement  above  the  invoice  price.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  indispensable,  and  shall,  at  a  proper  time,  submit 
a  motion  to  strike  them  out.  My  desire  is  to  remore  all 
the  objections  that  may  exist,  provided  the  miun  object  is 
accomplished. 

The  fourth  section  contains  but  one  alteration  of  the  ex* 
isting  law,  that  I  consider  material.  By  the  revenue  Uvs 
noif  in  forccp  when  the  importer,  his  agent,  or  consignee 
is  dissatisfied  with  an  appraisement,  he  may  require  »  re- 
appraisement.  In  such  cases  he  may  **  employ  two  re* 
spectable  resident  merchants,*'  who,  with  the  appraisers, 
shall  re-examine  and  re-appraise  the  goods  in  question. 
The  consequence  is  obvious.  The  importer  will  employ 
the  person  most  favorable  to  his  interest.  Now,  sir,  the 
change  proposed  by  the  bill  is,  that  the  collector  shall  ap- 
point the  merchants  to  be  associated  with  the  appraisers  in 
cases  of  re-appraisement.  The  collector  is  bound  to  do 
justice  to  all — to  the  Government  as  welt  as  to  individuals. 
He  acts  impartial.  It  is  known,  it  is  expected,  that,  when 
the  importer  employs  persons  to  join  the  appraisers,  he 
will  select  those  the  most  partial  to  his  interests.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  the  power  to  do  so;  human  nature  prompts  it;  it  ia 
not  forbidaen  by  the  law  or  the  doctrines  o^  free  trade. 

The  fifth  section  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding. 

The  sixth  section  prorides  penalties  for  counterfeiting 
and  changing  marks.  If  g^oods  are  marked,  as  is  provia- 
ed  in  the  third  section,  this  provision  is  necessary. 

The  seventh  section  is  important.  It  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  assign  one  of  the  appnis* 
ers,  now  appointed,  to  take  charge  of  the  goods  deposit- 
ed in  the  public  store,  according  to  the  third  section  of 
this  bill;  and  that  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  aasisUntsto 
the  appnusers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  full  and  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws.  It  is  considered  by  all,  it  is 
well  known,  that  more  aid  is  required  at  the  custom-hoitie 
in  New  York.  Considerinr  the  immense  business  done  in 
that  port»  the  appraising  department  is  totally  unable  to 
perform  the  duties  by  law  required  to  be  performed.  Fur- 
ther force  must  be  allowed^  or  the  laws,  even  as  they  at 
present  exist,  cannot  be  executed.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  earnestly  recommended  this  in  liis  report 
The  collector  of  New  York  considers  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessaiT.  The  Committee  on  Manufiictures  were  ftiUy  con- 
vinced that  further  assistance  should  be  given.  Since  the 
bill  was  reported,  as  an  individual  member,  I  have  become 
satisfied  a  more  efficient  arrangement  may  be  made,  than 
that  contained  in  the  bill.  It  is,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
an  additional  appraiser  for  the  port  of  New  York.  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaH  distribute  among  the 
appraisers  the  classes  of  business  to  be  by  each  performed. 
One  can  be  assirned  to  the  examination  and  appraisement 
of  woollen  goods;  one  to  hardware  and  other  articles;  one 
to  silks,  linens;  indeed,  the  distribution  may  be  made  in 
such  way  as-that  there  nu&y  be  a  full  superintendence  over 
all  ad  vidorem  goods.  This  can  be  arranged  as  the  occa- 
sion may  require.  Also,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  I'rea- 
sury  shaJl  appoint  such  number  of  assistant  appraisers  as 
the  public  service  may  demand.  It  is  my  intention  to  sub- 
m\U  on  a  proper  occasion,  an  amendment  for  this  purpose. 
I  am  confident  it  is  the  better  plan,  and  will  better  meet 
the  views  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  contained  in  the 
I'eport  on  this  subject,  and  more  effectually  accompKsh 
the  object  which  all  must  desire. 

1  wdl  now  explain  the  ninth  section  of  the  bill.  By 
the  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  1823,  a  part  owner  re- 
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flduig  in  the  United  States  may  verify  the  invoice.  JUet 
his  interest  be  ever  so  small,  he  possesses  this  right.  It 
may  be  created  for  this  purpose.  The  gpreat  object  of 
the  foreign  resident  is  to  pass  his  goods  through  the  cus- 
tom-house as  low  as  possible.  He  sends  his  goods  to  a 
part  ovner,  with  such  representations  as  to  cost  as  he 
pleases,  with  a  blank  invoice.  The  part  owner  in  this 
country  ftty  honestly  swears  to  his  belief  of  the  value  in 
the  foreign  market.  That  value  may  be  as  low  as  the 
itandard  of  his  conscience,  very  low,  as  low  as  will  pass 
the  custom-bouse.  Very  low.  Now,  if  invoices  are  worth 
any  thing— «nd  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  when  made 
by  foreigners  they  are  not  worth  much — ^the  buying  part- 
ner  should  do  the  swearing,  and  not  the  selling  partner. 
The  buyer  may  be  supposed  to  know  the  price  better  than 
the  seller. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  relates  to  the  disposition  of 
the  penalties,  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  regulations  for  the  full  execution  of 
the  act  They  are  tlie  usual  provisions  in  our  revenue 
lavs. 

Now,  sir,  I  hasten  to  a  conclusion*  I  have  stated 
that  our  revenue  and  protecting  laws  are  evaded.  I 
have  given  the  evidence.  The  measure  proposed  con- 
Uins  no  new  principle.  The  object  is  to  enforce  what 
the  Government  has  decreed.  I  am  not  tenacious  of  form. 
What  the  Government  has  promised,  let  it  be  fulfilled.  If 
a  better  mode  can  be  devised,  it  shall  have  my  hearty 
concurrence.  The  question  I  propose  is,  shall  the  laws 
of  the  country  be  executed P  Every  gentleman  of  this 
committee  wiU  consult  his  own  heiul.  Let  it  come  home 
to  his  own  bosom.  Let  his  honest  conscience  give  an 
snswer. 

^  TEA  AND  COPFEE. 

When  Mr.  M.  had  concluded  his  speech,  Mr.  McDUF- 
FIE  moved  that  the  committee  lay  by  the  above  bill  for 
the  present,  and  proceed  to  the  bill  **  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties on  tea  and  coneei"  which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  bill  wiu  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  the  bill  was  amended, 
by  substituting  a  specific  duty  of  two  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  on  coffee,  instead  of  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the 
period  for  the  commencement  of  the  reduction  changed 
from  June  30  to  December  31,  1831. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  the  bill  was  further 
unended,  by  substituting  a  specific  duty  on  the  various 
teas,  (amount'mr  genendly  to  about  half  of  the  present 
^^t)  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  period  for 
its  operation  nuide  the  same  as  tliat  on  coffee. 

>tr.  CONNER,  of  North  CaroUna,  then  moved  to  insert 
s  cUuse  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  ten  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  beseeched  his  friend  from  North  Ca- 
rolina to  withdraw  this  amendment  The  merchants  had 
been  suffering  for  years  for  Uiis  biU;  vessels  were  now 
<^<^ng  in,  aad  insolvencies  must  be  the  consequence  of 
further  delay.  The  amendment  would  bring  up  a  tariff 
discutaion,  and,  although  as  much  opposed  to  that  whole 
sfstem  as  any  one,  he  deprecated  bringing  up  the  ques- 
tion on  this  bill.  He,  therefore,  begged  the  gentleman 
to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  CONNER,  not  apprehending  that  his  amendment 
vould  embarrass  the  bill,  and  deeming  it  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  trying  the  question,  declined  withdrawing  his 
ntotion. 

Mr.  BARRIN6ER,  of  North  CsroUna,  then  moved  so 
to  Amend  the  amendment  of  his  colleague,  as  to  make  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  gradual — first  to  be  fifteen 
cenu  tai  December  31, 1833,  and  sfter  that  time  ten  cents. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  propositions  successive- 
ly, they  were  both  negatived  by  large  majorities. 

On  the  siurgestion  of  Mr.  QORHAM»  and  after  some 
explanation  from  him,  the  bill  was  so  modified  at  to  apply 


to  teas  imported  from  "tti^  place  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,"  instead  of  <'  from  China"  alone. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to 
put  coffee  on  the  same  footing,  as  to  the  privilege  of  being 
deposited  in  the  public  stores,  as  tea. 

This  motion  brought  on  some  discussion  between  the 
mover  and  Messrs.  McDUFFIE  and  C  P.  WHIT£»  in 
the  course  of 'which,  the  last  named  .^^tleman,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  read  the  following  statement: 
Coffee  imported  in  1827  50,051,986  lbs. 

Exported  .     21,697,789  lbs. 


Consumed 

Coffee  imported  in  1828 
Exported 

Consumed 


28,354,197  lbs. 

55,194,697  Ibik 
16,037,964  lbs. 

39,156,733  lbs. 


The  amendment  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PEARCE  made  an  unsuocessfal  motion  to  insert  a 
clause,  to  allow,  alter  a  certain  period,  a  drawback  of 
nine  cents  a  gallon  oa  rum^  when 

The  biU  havine  been  gone  through,  the  conunittee 
rose,  and  reported  the  bills  to  the  House. 

RECONSIDERATION  OF  THE  ROAD  BILL. 

Mr.  SPENCER^  of  New  York,  rose,  and  moved  that 
the  vote  of  yesterday,  by  which  the  Buffalo  and  New  Or 
leans  road  bill  was  rejected,  be  reconsidered.  Mr.  9. 
stated  that  he  did  not  make  this  motion  because  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  bill  had  undergone  any  change,  but  he 
made  it  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  gentieman 
who  desired  to  revive  the  b^,  not  again  to  discuss  or  ex- 
amine it,  but  merely  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  wiUi  tbedeclared 
intention  of  not  calling  it  up  again  during  the  session.  In 
courtesy  to  that  gentleman,  Mr.  8.  made  the  motion  for  re- 
consideration. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG— Have  not  several  bills  just  been 
reported  to  the  House  from  the  Committee  of  the  l^^le 
House } 

The  SPEAKERp-There  have. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG — Is  not  their  consideration  now  in 
order? 

The  SPEAKER^Certainly. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG— Then,  sir,  is  the  motion  to  re- 
consider^ the  vote  of  yesterday  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER— Perfectly  in  order. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  understanding  that  the  object  was 
merely  to  get  the  bill  laid  on  the  table,  and  not  to  revive 
the  discusnon  of  it,  would  vote  for  the  niolion»  not  that  he 
was  friendly  to  the  bill*  and  especially  to  authorixing  such 
a  road  as  was  proposed  bv  the  bill.  The  decision  of  the 
House  on  this  bill,  he  understood,  wss  claimed  as  a  victocy 
by  the  opponents  of  internal  improvements.  It  was  not 
so.  He  jumself  was  a  friend  of  internal  improvements* 
although  he  had  voted  against  Uiis  bill;  but  he  wasin  fiivor 
of  encouraging  them  by  distributing  smong  the  several 
States  the  surplus  revenue^  The  bill  had  been  rejected* 
because  many  members  friendly  to  the  principle  of  intel^ 
nal  improvement  thought  the  scheme  wild  and  inexpe- 
dient He  repeated  that  he  was  willing,  for  the  reason 
alr^y  stated,  to  vote  for  the  reeannderation,  although  he 
wss  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POLK  was  oppoeed  to  the  reconsideration.  After 
the  long  discussion  of^the  bUl,  and  the  decbion  of  it  bv  a 
full  House,  he  had  thought  the  matter  would  be  allowed  to 
rest.  It  was  said  by  gentlemen  that  the  decision  of  this 
bill  involved  onlf  the  question  of  expediency,  and  not  the 
constittttional  pnnciple.  He  presumed  that  the  decision 
resuhed  from  the  combined  motives  of  inexpediency  and 
unconstitutionaUty,  and  not  from  the  simple  objection  of 
ihexpediency .    However  that  might  be,  as  the  subject  had 
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been  ac^enmly  diqxMed  of,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  re- 
vtred.  If,  howerer,  the  reconudentiDn  was  carried,  he 
ahoiild  be  in  favor  of  again  takin|^  a  direct  rote  on  the  bill, 
and  not  hmne  it  on  the  table;  and,  with  that  Tiew,  he 
moved  a  caU  or  the  House. 

lir.  GORHAM  demanded  the  yeas  and  nayt  on  this  mo- 
tion; which  bdnr  taken. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  P.  prevailed:  yeas,  99;  nays  81;  and 
the  caU  of  the  members  proceeded  for  some  time,  when 
it  was,  on  motion,  suspended. 

Mr.  CARSON  then  rose^  and  said,  he  understood  that 
this  motion  was  made  and  had  been  supported  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  expressly  on  the  ground  that 
the  vote  of  presterday  was  claimed  as  a  victory  by  the  op- 
ponents of  mtemal  mtprovements.  I,  ibr  one,  [said  Mr. 
C.}  do  claim  it  as  a  victory.  It  was  a  victory  that  will  re- 
dound to  the  lasting  honor  of  this  House  and  this  nation. 
Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  victory  over  a  monster  which  has  been 


lapping  the  life-blood  of  the  South.     Yesterday,  nr,  we.  vious  remarks.] 


hupooned  the  monster,  and  made  his  blood  spouf^gfo- 
riously.'  it  appears,  however,  that  his  last  convulsive  ago- 
nies have  excited  the  83rmpathy  of  some  gentiemen,  and 
they  are  now  willing  to  put  him  into  the  hands  of  pciitica! 
doctors,  to  have  aU  his  wounds  healed,  and  his  beahh, 
strength,  and  venom  fully  restored  by  next  session.  Sir, 
I  hope  thf  hill  will  not  be  laid  on  the  table.  Should  it  be 
reconsidered,  as  I  know  it  will  be,  (for  the  arrangement  is 
already  made,)  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  question  again,  and 
dare  the  friends  of  the  bill  to  the  contest;  then  let  us  see 
who  will  retreat  from  that  galUnt  corps  who  futhfully 
united  their  hands,  and  brave j^  and  successfUly  contended 
for  the  constitution.  If  the  bill  shall  be  reconsidered,  and 
Its  friends  then  ky  it  on  the  table,  we  shall  again  claim  the 
vote  as  a  victory.  When  I  see  men  flying  ofl'  fW>m  our 
ranks  and  deserting  to  the  other  m^  it  does  but  increase 
my  desire  for  the  nght.  Ye%  sir,  we  will  try  it  manfully, 
hilt  to  hih.-  We  liave  won  the  victory  once — ^we  have  got 
the  monster  down — ^he  is  struggling  and  ready  to  expu-e, 
and  I,  for  one,  will  keep  my  foot  upon  hift  neek,  and  nope 
to  witness  his  expiring  fSf*p* 

Mr.  SPENCER  said,  if  the  member  from  North  Caro- 


who  were  here  were  brave  enough,  but  they  wanted  wine 
body  to  head  them.  As  to  the  present  motion,  [ttid  Mr. 
T.]  he  hoped,  if  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  that  tiie  quet* 
tion  woiila  be  tried  on  the  bill  again,  and  not  have  it  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CROCKETl*  remarked  that  be  had  always  been  in 
favor  of  the  road,  and  had  exerted  himself  to  have  it  ct^ 
ried  through  his  (Ustrict,  if  the  western  route  should  be 
selected.  He  never  had  believed  that  the  bill  wouM  ptsi^ 
if  at  all,  b^  a  great  majority.  For  his  part,  he  had  no 
opinion  of'^this  Government's  giving  away  power  to  the 
States.  Suppose  the  States  should  turn  round,  and  tty, 
you  shall  not  make  the  road.  He  would  vote  to  go  throurii 
any  gentleman's  State  with  a  road  or  a  canal,  that  waa  for 
the  good  of  the  Union.  He  did  not  believe  he  should 
ever  give  up  that  doctrine. 

[Some  mutual  explanations  here  tcjok  place  between 
Messrs.  CROCKETT  and  11JCKER,  in  reference  to  pre- 


Una  meant  to  apply  his  remarks  to  him,  he  repelled  them,  on  gentiemen  to  give  it  increased  strength. 


He  had  not  changed  his  opinion  respecting  the  bill;  but 
he  held  himself  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  he  saw  fit.  He  had 
made  the  motion,  not  in  consequence  of  any  changpe  of 
opinion,  but  from  coortemr  to  the  genUeman  who  requested 
it.  He  himself  entertained  powerful  objections  to  the 
bill,  but  he  bad  not  thought  proper  to  trouble  the  House 
with  them.  These,  however,  should  not  restrain  him  from 
performing  a  customary  act  of  courtesy.  He  regretted 
that  his  motion  had  given  rise  to  any  angiy  feelings,  but 
these  should  not  induce  him  to  retract  it. 

Mr.  MERCER  said,  there  was  one  peculiar  reason 
which  ought  to  prevail  with  the  House  to  reconsider  the 
vote  of  yesterday.  A  rentleman,  who  was  very  desirous 
of  propo«ng  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  had,  in  his  hear- 
ing, been  assured,  that,  if  he  would  not  insist  upon  ofTer- 
iitg  it  then,  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  it 
when  the  bill  came  into  the  House.  The  call  for  the  pre- 
vious question  had  cut  off  all  opportunity  of  amendment, 
and  all  further  debate,  so  that  the  bill  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  amendment,  which  might  have  put 
it  in  such  %  form  as  to  obviate  the  objections  of  some  of 
its  opponents,  and  thus  to  have  ensured  its  passage. 

Mr.  TUCKER  said,  he  had  been  here  thirteen  years, 
but  had  never  witnessed  any  thinr  hke  what  he  had  heard 
on  this  bill,  and  he  prayed  God  he  might  never  see  the 
tike  agun.  He  would  notice  a  remark  of  a  gentleman 
from  Tennesiiee,  that,  if  thev  had  had  Tennessee  boys  here 
during  the  war,  they  would  have  saved  the  capitol.  Mr. 
1*.  ailmitted  that  if  one  from  Tennessee  had  been  here. 


Mr.  WILDE  had  regretted  to  see  the  House  falling:  into 
a  temper  but  littie  calculated  to  advance  the  public  bus- 
ness.  He  hoped  the  subject  would  be  considered  calmly, 
and  decided  witiiout  passion.  The  motion,  he  observed, 
was  supported  on  two  grounds:  First,  that  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  was  claimed  as  «  rictory  by  those  opposed  to  it 
on  principle;  and,  secondly,  as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  the  bill  in  chargfe.  If  the  reconsidera- 
tion were  asked  merely  as  mn  act  of  courtesy,  [said  Mr. 
W.l  he  would  not  refrtse  it.  As  to  the  other  ground,  he 
said  the  majority  against  the  bill  did  not  consist  sKogether 
of  those  affirming  the  principle  that  the  Government  hti 
no  constitutional  rirht  to  construct  roads;  tiie  majori^' 
was  made  up  of  all  parties.  But,  [said  Mr.  W.]  while  it 
is  conceded  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  is  not  clajmc<\  as 
a  victory  by  those  who  oppose  tlte  power,  will  not  the  re- 
consideration be  claimea  as  a  victory  for  the  p^7  \i)xx^ 
affirms  the  power?  At  any  rate,  the  eflTect  of  a  reconsi- 
deration would  be  to  place  the  bill  again  on  the  c^endar, 
where  it  may  be  called  up  again,  even  during  the  pfesent 
session;  but  if  not  at  this,  it  will  be  ready  for  the  next  set- 
sion,  when  a  variety  of  considerations  may  have  operatiil 


Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  said,  it  was  not  usual  with  him  to 
consume  the  time  of  the  House  in  debate,  nor  should  he 
now  trespass  on  its  patience.  1  ask,  however,  [said  Mr. 
B.]  that  it  bear  with  me  fur  a  single  moment,  wliile  I  offer 
a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the  vote  I  am  about  to  ^ve. 
My  vote  stanos  recorded  against  this  bill  in  the  Journal  of 
yesterday,  nor  can  I  conceive  any  change  as  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  the  condition  of  things,  that  will  change  that  vote. 
But,  respectable  portions  of  tiiose  who  sent  me  here,  haie 
expressed  their  wishes  in  fxvor  of  this  road,  and,  whilst  1 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  other^ 
as  well  as  to  myself,  that  I  should  lay  their  wishes  before 
this  House,  as  well  as  my  own  reasons  for  remsting  the 
bill.  I  had  hoped  that  this  opportunity  would  have  been 
afforded  me  yesterday,  but  I  was  excluded  by  the  demand 
of  the  previous  question,  and  tiie  sense  of  this  body  sus- 
taininr  that  demand.  In  the  hope  tliat  I  may  still  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  I  shall  now  vote  to  reconsider  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANGEL  said,  as  the  people  of  New  York  felt  so  much 
on  tiiM  subject,  and  had  so  Istge  a  stake  in  the  question, 
he  regretted  that  the  motion  mr  reconsideration  had  been 
made  by  his  colleague,  who,  by  his  talents  and  character, 
standing  at  the  lkes4  of  the  delegation,  venerable  fur  hi:i 
years  and  respected  for  his  wisdom,  gave  weight  to  the 
motion.  His  colleagues,  therefore,  thought  hard  of  it. 
The  object  of  those  who  desired  the  reconsideration  was* 
by  reviving  the  bill,  and  then  letting  it  lie  on  the  table  for 
the  remainder  of  tiie  session,  to  make  it  f«ppcar  that  tbi^ 


called  **  Old  Hickory,"  he  would  have  saved  the  capitoL  Congress  was  favorable  to  internal  improvements.     He 
withone-balf  of  the  militia  which  was  present.  The  mditia  spoke  for  the  people  of  New  York,  when  he  said  they 
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kwked  at  this  propoied  road  as  an  objeet  that  waa  to  cruah 
them  with  taxation. 

Vr.  MA6EE  replied  that  hia  coUeague  waa  not  the  sole 
repKsentatiTe  of  New  York,  and  could  not  ao  apeak 
for  the  whole  State.  There  were  more  than  a  million  of 
the  people  of  New  Tork  in  fiivor  of  internal  improvements^ 
lad  his  colleague  mutt  not  aanime  the  right  to  represent 
the  whole  State,  while  ahe  had  other  representatiTea  on 
thM  floor. 

Mr.  ANGEL  diaclairoed  iMiy  such  aaaumption.  He 
meut  nothing  of  the  sort  He  oidy  apoke  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  bill,  and  the  suppoaed  feelingt  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subjeet 

Mr.  BURGE8  did  not  rise  to  make  a  s&eech  on  the  mo- 
tion, but  merely  to  deprecate,  not  only  the  feeling  evinc- 
ed, hot  the  style  of  the  diacuasiona  on  this  Aoor.  Was  it 
eome  to  this,  that  the  motives  of  gentlemen  were  called  in 
oaestion,  and  the  balances  of  interest  struck  for  and  against 
memselves,  to  establish  those  motives^  Not  only  thn,  but 
tn  act  of  high  mnd  generou*  courtesy— an  act  of  oomity 
10  fitting  to  the  dignity  of  the  representative  office  {  this 
eren  was  arraigned  and  oppoaed  as  unworthy.  Sorry,  in* 
deed,  [said  Mr.  B.}  was  he  to  witnesa  auch  a  course  of 
procedure.  The  motion,  he  proceeded  to  remark,  ia  op- 
posed, because  its  succeaa  will  be  dumed  aa  a  victwy  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  and  mar  the  glory  of  the  victory, 
gained  by  one  section  of  the  country  in  its  r^ection.  We 
acknowledge,  [said  Mr.  B.]  at  least  in  form,  that  we  are 
conquered;  and  we  merely  ask,  when  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  a  little  indulgence.  This  Will  not  reverse  the  victo- 
ry. Tes,  sir;  the  victory.  The  rejection  of  a  bill  ia  term- 
ed a  victory— as  if  we  who  are  met  here  to  conault  on  tlie 
common  weal  of  our  common  country,  were  deadly  ene- 
Hues;  and  all  the  figurea  of  ferocious  war  and  bloodshed 
are  brought  in  to  illustrate  the  triumph;  not  the  imple- 
nents  of  ordinanr  battle,  the  sword  and  the  pistoln  but  the 
harpoon  is  introduced,  as  if  the  measure  which  haa  been 
destroyed,  waa  a  monster  and  a  curse,  instead  of  an  object 
of  great  public JUtility  and  beneficence.  Sir,  this  evincea 
bad  taste  ss  well  aa  bad  feeling.  And  the  triumph  of  the 
South  is  claimed  in  this  decision.  Have  we  lost,  air,  any 
of  the  points-of  the  compass  1  Over  whom  and  what  is  this 
Ttctory  achieved ?  Is  ft  the  North  or  the  West?  Is  it  come 
to  this,  that  we  hear,  on  this  floor,  a  victory  claimed  by 
one  paK  of  the  Union  over  others?  Sir,  it  is  not  true. 
The  whole  country-  is  interested  in  this  road — ^there  is  no 
part  which  would  not  feel  its  beneficial  eficcts.  Even 
ithode  Island,  remote  as  she  will  be  from  it,  will  be  bene- 
iited;  for  by  this  road  the  iron  of  Tennessee  will  be  brought 
to  the  markets  of  New  England.  He  hoped  the  motion 
to  reconsider  mig-ht  prevail;  that  the  bill  might  tlien  be 
kid  on  the  table  until  next  aeaston,  and  iu  the  mean  time 
he  made  a  popular  question,  and,  if  the 'sense  of  the  peo- 
ple be  in  favor  of  it,  their  names  might  be  heard,  and  the 
mil  become  a  law. 

Mr.  CARSON  said,  he  wished  to  address  to  the  House 
a  few  words  of  explanation;  and  in  the  first  pbuse,  he  would 
^y  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Srxxcxa]  that 
it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  impugn  tliat  gentleman'a 
notiTes  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  had  neither  affirmed 
tW  the  gentleman  had  altered  his  constitutional  opinions, 
nor  that  hia  vote  for  reconsideration  would  be  evidence  of 
bis  having  done  ao.  He  was  also  perfectly  aware  that  no 
change  had  taken  pUce  in  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania;  but  he  had  heard  it  suggested  that  morn- 
ingi  before  the  House  met,  that  this  motion  was  a  political 
manceuvre,  and  that  the  bill  was  to  be  got  up  and  laid  on 
the  table  again,  for  political  effect  He  had,  certainly, 
looked  upon  the  vote  of  yesterday  as  a  victory,  and  he  had 
called  it  a  victory  of  the  South,  because  it  had  a  bearing 
00  a  question  in  which  the  whole  southern  portion  of  tlie 
Uoion  was  not  only  deeply  but  vitally  interested.  He  had 
not  originated  th^  word  vlctory-^it  luul  been  used  by  other 


gentlemen  before  he  employed  the  term.  He  did  hqpe 
wat  gentlemen  would  have  been  wilTing  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  South;  yet,  afbr 
the  decided  vote  of  yesterday,  they  wanted  the  question 
reconsidered.  He  repeated  the  declaration,  that  he  waa 
prepared  to  meet  it.  He  wished  to  see  whet(ier  they 
could  pass  that  bill  or  not.  Aa  to  the  figure  he  had  hap- 
pened to  employ,  and  on  which  the  gentleman  fVom  Rhoae 
laland  had  aeen  fit  to  animadvert,  it  was,  perhaps,  useless 
for  him  to  say  to  the  House  that  he  had  been  raised  among 
the  mountains,  that  he  had  never  trodden  academic  hall 
or  collegiate  widks,  nor  bad  he  studied  tropes  and  figurea 
of  rhetoric.  It  might,  perhaps,  have'  been  more. appro- 
priate if  he  had  apoken  of  la^ng  the  monster  tow  with  a 
rifie.  He  waa  sorry  tb%t  harpoon  seemed  so  disagreeable 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island;  and  from  the  know-» 
ledge  of  that  gentlemsn's  literary  acquirements,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  taste  for  tropes  and  figures,  of  which  he  lutd 
given  that  House  so  many  impressive  proofs,  he  would,  if 
he  had  had  the  opportunity,  nave  consulted  that  gentle- 
man, and  taken  his  advice  before  he  made  his  speech;  but, 
as  circumstances  had  not  rendered  this  practicable,  the 
figure  was  now  past  recall,  and  must  go  for  what  it  waa 
worth. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  thinking  the  House  might  meet  in  better 
temper  to-morrow  for  the  decision  of  the  question,  moved 
an  adjournment;  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  large 
majority. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  said  that  it  would  have  riven  him 
pleasure  to  have  obliged  the  friends  of  the  bill,  by  voting 
yesterday  in  its  fiivor,  and  he  should  hare  done  so,  if  he 
had  supposed  that  it  involved  the  mere  abstract  principle 
of  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  carry  on  a  ju- 
dicious sjrstem  of  internal  improvements,  of  a  national 
character.  But,  after  all  the  attention  he  had  been  able 
to  give  to  the  subject,  he  had  been  fully  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  it  wsS  his  duty  to  vote  against  the  pre- 
sent plan,  as  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  and  extravagant. 

Mr.  £.  said  he  was  a  decided  friend  to  national  improve- 
mcnta,  if  they  were  ofa  judiciotis  character.  But  he  would 
ask,  what  single  consideration  had  been  bi*ought  forward  to- 
day, to  induce  the  House,  after  all  the  discussion  which 
had  led  to  the  vote  of  yesterdsy,  to  revise  its  decision?  He 
bad  been  sorry  to  hear  from  the  very  honorable  gentleman 
of  Virginia,  [Mr.  P.  P.  BAaaoua]  words  whidi  seemed  to 
show  that  that  gentleman  harbored  a  feeling  be  must  re- 
g^t;  and  he  was  yet  more  8orr>'  to  hear  the  stniin  of  re- 
mark which  had  been  indulged  in  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  [  Mr .  C 4aso x .  ]  Vf  hat  was  the  reason  which 
had  been  adduced  in  favor  of  reconsideration  ?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchakax]  had  decUred 
that  he  should  vote  for  it,  because  the  decision  of  yester- 
day was  claimed  as  a  triumph.  L.ct  gentlemen  claim  what 
they  pleased,  so  long  as  the  nation  and  the  House  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  general  principle  of  internal 
improvement  was  not  involved,  or  compromitted  by  the 
bill.  He  was  sorr}'  any  gentleman  should  h«ve  claimed  a 
victory  on  the  abstract  principle.  He  did  not  believe  tliat 
tlie  decision  warranted  any  such  claims.  Was  any  new  view 
of  the  subject  now  presented  to  him,  which  ought  to  induce 
him  to  reconsder  a  vote  given  ycstcrtlay,  after  much  re- 
flection, and  under  a  solemn  s::nse  of  duty  ?  He  had  then 
voted  according  to  tlie  lights  before  him;  and,  having  re- 
ceived no  new  light,  -lie  could  not  change  his  vote. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BAKBOUH  rose,  and  said,  he  trusted  the 
Hbuae  would  bear  with  him  for  a  few  moments.  !  sliould 
not  have  risen,  [said  Mr.  B.]  but  for  two  or  three  allusions 
which  have  this  morning  been  made,  or  which  I  understood 
to  have  been  directed,  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  rae  at 
the  close  of  the  debate  yesterday.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
express  my  surprise  at  the  infbrnuition  which  I  received 
yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  from  the  act  of  the  House, 
and  which  has  4.jeen  furtlier  confirmed  to  me  by  several 
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sreiitlemen  this  morning,  in  relation  to  the  exoitement  pro- 
duced by  that  remark.  Sir,  I  have  been  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  a  member  of  this  Houae,  and  I  think  I  may  ap- 
peal to  all  who  have  serred  with  me  to  say  «'hether  I  have 
not  consulted  the  decorum  of  debate  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  any  gentleman  who  ever  had  a  seat  on  this  floor.  Da- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  in  which  I 
myself  took  a  part,  and  in  wliich  lielt  the  deepest  and 
strongest  interest,  I  believe  not  one  solitary  word  escaped 
me,  at  which  criticism  itself  6oald  take  exception,  as  want- 
ing in  respect  to  the  Houses  I  have  ever  pursued  one  uni- 
form course  on  this  floor.  *  When  the  final  question  was 
about  to  be  taken  on  ibis  bill,  without  any  knowledge  what- 
ever on  which  side  of  the  question  there  might  be  most 
gentlemen  absent,  I  presented  a  motion  for  a  caU  of  the 
House,  in  order  that  the  question  might  be  fully  and  fairly 
takent  and  when  the  decision  was  announced,  I  felt,  I  con- 
fess, highly  (p^tified.  I  had  scarcely  ever  in  my  life  made 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  but  it  was  then  past  three  o'clock;  and 
after  the  intense  feeling  and  strong  excitement  which  had 
prevailed,  the  House  was  left  in  a  state  of  apathy  which, 
m  my  judgment,  unfitted  it  to  commence  upon  another 
great  subject  which  then  came  up;  and,  observing  that 
enough  had  been  done  for  glory  for  one  day,  1  moved  an 
adjournment.     I  had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the 


imputation  that  would  be  attached  to  the  remark.     Nor  'he  was  not  inclined,  for  the  remote  contingency  of  obtun 


could  I  so  much  as  conceive  tliat  a  mere  incidental  obser 
vation,  made  ^thout  a  moment's  thought,  and  in  a  good 
humored  manner,  would  be  urged  now  as  a  reason  fcir  re- 
considering a  great  national  question,  which  had  been  grave- 
ly decided  after  mature  debate.  I  do  not  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  i'ennsylvania  alluded  to  me,  when  stating  the 
reason  which  induced  him  to  second  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. ( I  now  perceive  from  th6  motion  of  bis  head,  tliat 
he  did  not.) 

Sir,  when  tiiis  House  is  called  upon  to  reconsider  a  vote 
which  has  passed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reconsidera- 
tion is  for  some  purpose;  that  it  is  to  efiect  some  object. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  the  reconsidera- 
tion now  asked  for.^  It  seems  to  be  avowed,  on  all  hands, 
that  the  bill  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  at  this  session,  but  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  Why,  then,  reconsider  it?  I  can 
well  understand  a  motive /or  those  gentlemen  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  bilL  They  will,  by  this  course,  instead  of  a 
rejected  measure,  have  it  still  open  as  an  undecided  ques- 
tion. But  as  to  those  gentlemen  who  voted  against  it,  and 
who  tell  us  that  they  sliall  again  vote  agunst  it,  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  perceive  why  they  should  go  for  a  reconsideration! 
It  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  reason,  that  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  claimed  a  victory.  As  far  as  that  is  referred 
to  the  remark  used  by  me,  I  again  disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  manifesting  any  tiling  like  offensive  exultation, 
or  saying  any  thing  intended  to  be  insulting  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  minority;  nor  could  such  an  imputation  have 
grown  out  of  the  remark  which  I  made#  either  from  the 
matter  or  the  manner  of  it,  had  .not  the  feelings  of  the 
House  been  too  highly  excited  to  allow  it  to  judge  witli 
coolness  on  any  thing  that  passed.  1  tiiink  that  gentlemen, 
on  reflection,  will  feel  the  justice  of  this  remark. 

Mr.  MERCEB,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ells  worth,  observ- 
ed, that  he  had  understood  that  gentleman  to  say  that  the 
motion  in  favor  of  a  reconsideration  had  not  been  support- 
ed by  asingle  argument; and  thought  Mr.  M.  confessed  him- 
self to  be  the  last  person  in  the  House  who  ought  to  ex- 
cept to  such  a  statement,  because  it  was  possible  that  the 
gentleman  had  considered  what  he  had  said  as  no  argu- 
ment at  all,  yet  he  must  be  pardoned  for  insisting  that  an 
argument,  and  one  which  he  considered  as  convincing,  had 
been  urged.  He  would  like  to  know  why  the  bill  had  been 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole;  was  it  not  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  >  Yet,  when  gentlemen  were 
prepared  with  amendments  to  offer,  it  had  been  whisper- 
ed to  them  by  others  in  their  neigl>borhood,  **  postpone 


your  amendment,  and  you  can  offer  it  in  the  House.''  The 
previous  question,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  called,  by 
which  all  amendment  was  precluded.  He  would  ask, 
therefore,  as  it  respected  this  bill.  How  had  the  ends  of  le- 
gislation been  attained?  Did  any  one,  for  example,  be- 
lieve that  tile  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sup- 
pskd]  would  tuive  voted  for  the  bill,  if  his  amendment  had 
prevailed?  and  might  not  the  same  be  true  of  others?  How 
easy  would  it  be  for  the  opponents  of  a  bill  to  destroy  any 
measure  whatever,  by  refuting  those  amendments  which 
would  make  it  acceptable.  The  principle  of  the  bill  waa 
not  settled  by  the  vote.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
had  sud  that  his  objection  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  no 
consent  of  the  States  was  reqiured.  Others  were  opposed 
to  the  bill,  because  it  recommendedthe  western  insteadof 
the  eastern  rcrate.  The  bill  might  have  been  amended  m» 
as  to  leave  the  route  open;  and  thus  that  objection  would 
have  been  removed.  If  the  bill  should  be  token  up,  and 
laid  on  the  table,  it  would  remain  open  to  amendment  at 
the  next  session,  and  all  that  had  been  done  would  not  be 
lost.  If  this  waa  not  an  argument  for  reconsideration,  he 
did  not  know  what  argfument  meant. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD  explained  the  reason  for  the 
vote  he  should  give.  If  the  amendment  which  he  offered 
had  been  adopted,  he  would  have  voted  for  the  bill;  but 


ing  his  amendment,  to  vote  for  the  reconsideration. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  would  detoin  the  House  but  one 
moment,  while  he  replied  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
That  gentleman  had  said  that  Mr.  £.  had  not  duly  weighed 
hit  arguments.  He  could  assure  that  eentieman  that  it 
was  not  from  any  want  of  attention,  for  he  always  heard 
him  with  great  delight;  but  the  honorable  gentieman  would 
pardon  him  for  considering  the  argument  not  entitled  to  so 
much  weight  as  he  teemed  to  suppose.  When  he  said 
that  no  arguments  had  been  advanced,  he  meant  that  none 
had  been  adduced,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  likely  to 
have  weight  with  the  House.  The  gentleman  sud  there 
were  amendments  to  the  bill,  which  might  render  it  more 
acceptable.  He  put  it  to  the  gentleman  to  say  whether, 
if  the  vote  to  reconsider  should  prevail,  it  was  intended 
that  amendments  should  be  offered.  If  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  previous  question,  it  #at  an  indication  that 
they  wished  for  no  furtiier  light  He  would  ask  tiie  gen^ 
tieman  a  question.  If  the  House,  after  argument,  bad 
flnsdly  disposed  of  the  question,  ought  it  to  be  urged  that  the 
same  question  should  be  re-examined  ?  He  understood  the 
House  as  having  made  up  its  mind;  and  as  for  the  claim  of 
victory,  it  moved  him  not  a  whit.  If  such  a  claim,  on  such 
a  vote,  gave  gentlemen  any. pleasure,  they  were  entirely 
welcome  to  enjov  it. 

Mr.  9TER1GERE  was  willing  to  grant  the  reconsidera^ 
tion  if  the  bill  watf  not  to  be  token  up  again^during  the  ses- 
sion; but,  from  what  had  fallen  from  the^genUemao  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Msmcxa]  there  seemed  ta  be  an  intention 
to  go  into  its  consideration  again  this  session.  If  so,  be 
could  not  vote  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  MERCER  certainly  believed  that  if  the  bill  had 
token  a  certain  shape,  it  would  have  passed;  but,  as  the 
bill  wotdd  be  token  up  next  testion,  where  it  is  left  at  this, 
it  would  be  sufficient  now  to  reconsider,  and  lay  it  on  the 
toble.  It  was  now  too  late  to  introduce  the  amendments 
which  the  bill  required,  and  he  should  be  in  favor  of  letting 
it  lie,  and  at  the  next  session  modifying  it  so  as  to  leave  to 
the  President  the  selection  of  the  route  from  Buffalo  to 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  concurred  in  the  purpose  of  merely 
restoring  the  biU  to  the  calendar,  and  letting  it  lie  over 
until  the  next  session.  All  he  desired  at  present  was  this; 
he  had  no  intention  of  pressing  ito  connderation  agam 
during  this  session. 

The  question  was  then  token  on  the  motion  for  recon- 
sideimtiony  and  carried:  yeas,  dd-^-nays,  91. 
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Mr.  PEARCEthen  rose,  and  said,  tliat,  assom^Uimg  had 
been  done  **  for  glory,"  though  not  as  much  as  he  could 
desire,  he  moved  that  the  House  now  adjourn;  but,  at  the 
request  of  several  gentlemen  round,  withdrew  the  motion. 

The  vote  of  reconsideration  having  placed  the  bill  again 
at  its  third  reading,  to  cut  off  any  other  motion, 

Mr.  HUBBARD  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  moved  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  LECOMPTE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adjonmment;  which  being  taken,  the  motion  was  negatived : 
yeas,  45 — ^nays,  134. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  not  seconded, 
the  yess  being  82,  the  nays  93. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  then  having  obtained  the  Boor, 
moTed  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  which  motion  prevailed: 
yeas,  94— nays,  88;.  and  then  (at  six  o'clock)  the  House 
adjourned. 

FmiDAT,  ArKiL  16,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
proponng  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  officers. 

Mr.  TUCKER,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a  number  of 
remarks  adverse  to  the  West  Point  Academy,  disapprov- 
ing of  its  administration,  tlie  mode  of  appointing  cadets, 
&c.{  to  illustrate  which,  he  referred  to  the  document  lately 
reported  from  the  department  on  the  subject  of  the  aca- 
demy;  which  document  he  had  not  got  through  reviewing, 
when  the  hour  expired. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 

MOKDAT,  APBIt  19,  1830. 

DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  SMYTH. 

Tlie  Journal  of  Friday  baring  been  read, 

Mr.  McCOY,  of  Virginia,  rose,  and  announced  to  the 
House  the  decease,  on  Saturday  bst,  of  his  colleague,  pMr. 
AiiXAVvsm  Smttb.  ]  Mr.  McC.  said,  the  character  of  the 
deceased  was  too  Well  known  to  need  any  eulogy  from  hire, 
ud  he  would  content  himself  with  offering  the  following 
resolution: 

Se9ohedj  That  a.  committee  be  appointed  ta  take  order 
for  aoperintending  the  funeral  of  Aixxakbi^b  Skttb,  de- 
ceased, Ute  a  noember  of  this  House  from  the  State  of 
Virg^inia. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs. 
McCOY,  ROANE,  CLAIBORNE,  ALEXANDER,  TA- 
LUPERRO,  GORDON,  and  CRAIG  were  appointed  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCOY,  it  was  also 

Bttokfd,  wtanifnoutfyf  That  the  members  of  this  House 
will  testify  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  Alxxafdbr 
SsiTH,  by  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  the  remain- 
der  of  the  present  session. 

Btanhedy  unanimousfy,  That  the  members  of  this  House 
will  attend  thelUneral  of  the  late  ALKZAVDim  Smtth,  this 
dsy  at  twelve  o'clock. 


TuKsoAT,  Aphil  20,  1830. 
TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

The  House  then  took  up  the  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
tea  and  coffee,  with  the  amendment  reported  thereto  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  amendment  respecting  tea  was  concurred  in. 

The  amendment  fixing  the  duty  on  coffee  at  two  and 
a  half  cents  a  pound  ^fter  the  31st  December,  1831,  com- 
mg-up, 

Mr.  SEMMES,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  amend  the 
amendment,  by  striking  out  two  and  a  half  cents,  and 
'nserting^  one  cent  as  the  duty.  This  duty  [said  Mr.  S.] 
^T\!^^  "^ccMwy  for  revenue,  as,  under  any  modification 
o>  the  tariff  that  was  likely  to  take  phicc,  the  revenue 


would  be  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  as  fast  as 
it  became  due«  and  as  tae  article  did  not  come  in  competi- 
tion with  any  domestic  product,  the  duty  was  not  necessary 
for  protection.  Further,  the  article  was  no  longer  one  of 
luxury,  but  had  become  one  of  general  and  necessary  use, 
and  he  for  tliese  reasons  hoped  the  duty  would  be  reduced 
to  one  cent,  at  the  time  proposed,  and  ultimately  aboUshed 
altogether. 

A&.  BURGES  suggested  the  propriety  of  fixing  the 
duty  at  two  cents.  This  would  be  a  very  heavy  reduction, 
and  he  thought  would  be  sufiicient  for  the  present. 

Mr.  SEMMES  said  he  would  vary  his  motion,  so  as  to 
strike  •  out  the  two  and  a  half  cents,  and  leave  the  blank 
to  be  filled  with  two  or  one,  as  the  House  mifi;ht  decide. 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  advocated  the  policy  of  gradual,  not 
great  and  sudden  reductions  of  duties.  This  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  reported  in 
fiivor  of  two.  and  a  half  cents,  which  was  a  reduction 
of  one-half  the  present  duty.  This  alone  would  proba- 
bly take  off  a  million  of  revenue,  and,  with  the  reduction 
on  tea,  would  amount  to  a  diminution  of  two  millions  of 
revenue.  The  best  and  safest  policy,  he  argued,  was  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties.  He  feared  the  amendment, 
if  pressed,  would  embarrass,  perhaps  defeat,  the  bill;  and 
the  agitation  of  the  question  so  long  before-  its  passage 
had  already  ruined  many  merchants. 

Mr.  SEMMES  had  abstained  from  going  fully  into  the 
merits  of  .the  question,  when  he  offered  his  amendment, 
supposing  that  every  one  was  ready  to  vote  on  the  subject. 
As  It  was  opposed,  however,  he  would  offer  a  few  rea- 
sons, more  at  large,  in  favor  of  liis  amendment.  He  did 
so,  and  avowed  that  he  had  himself  been  in  favor  of  a 
total  abolition  of  the  duty,  for  the  reasons  briefly  stated 
above;  but  had  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  some  mem- 
bers who  were  practical  merchants,  and  who  thought  the 
total  removal  of  the  duty  miffht  aifford  opportunity  for 
frauds,  &c.,  and  he  had  accordingly  agreed  to  keep  on  a 
duty  of  one  cent  He  was  in  &vor  of  repealing  the  duty 
on  all  articles  which  do  nOt  come  in  competition  with  do- 
mestic productions. 

The  question  on  striking  out  two  and  a  half  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative:  yeas,  70 — nays,  81. 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  of  New  York,  then  moved  to  strike  out 
the.  half  cent,  so  as  to  leave  the  duty  two  cents. 

This  motion  prevailed:  yeas,  96. 

Mr.  SEMMES  tlien  moved  to  insert  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  duty  to  one  cent  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
after  the  duty  of  two  cents  should  go  into  operation;  and, 
for  the  first  t'mie,  asked  the  yeas  and  nays.  They  were 
ordered;  and 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  following  vote : 
ycaa,  108 — nays,  70. 

Mr.  RE£D,of  Massachusetts,  next  moved  to  insert  a  clause 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  cocoa  to  one  cent  per  pound.  The 
present  duty  is  two  cents;  and  [said  Mr.  R.  ]  there  were  last 
year  imported  five  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand  pounds.  The  common  price  is  only  five  cents.a 
pound,  so  that  the  duty  was  a  hig^  one  in  proportion,  and 
the  article  entered  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the 
poorer  classes.  He  would  not  ar^e  the  question,  but 
hoped  the  amendment  would  prcvad. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  was  in  favor  of  the  ainend- 
ment,  for  one  reason  in  particular;  that  as  we  import  cocoa 
principally  from  the  South  American  States,  the  reducti  in 
of  the  duty  would  tend  to  increase  our  commercial  inter- 
course  widi  those  countries. 

The  amendment  was  ag^ed  to  without  a  division. 

SALT. 

Mr.  CONNER,  of  North  Carolina,  now  renewed  tlie 

I  motion  which  he  had  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

:  modified  agreeably  to  the  proposition  then  also  made  by 

his  colleague  [Mr.  DAnRiirasn]  to  reduce  the  duty  on  im- 
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potted  talt,  first  to  fifteen  cents,  and  at  a  stipulated  pe- 
riod thereafter  to  ten  cents  a  bushel;  and  he  demanded  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  earnestness,  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORHAM  was  opposed  to  tryinr  this  often  debat- 
ed and  long  contested  question  of  a  (Omimition  or  aboli- 
tion of  the  salt  duty  on  this  bill,  which  was  of  great  im* 
portance,  had  been  reported  unanimously,  and  received 
the  i^eneral  assent  of  the  House,  and  miglit  be  defeated 
if  this  amendment  prevailed,  or  was  again  debated  at  large. 
He,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Cfe,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question;  but  withdrew  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  McDUFFIE,  who  avowed  bis  opposition  to  the  salt 
duty  as  one  of  the  most  odious  and  oppresnve  features  of 
the  system  by  which  the  Sooth  was  burdened;  but,  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  net  only  embarrass  the 
bill,  but  possibly  defeat  it.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  mo- 
tion would  be  withdrawn,  and  not  force  a  resort  to  the 
previous  question,  especially  as  there  was  a  bill  to  come 
up  (which  he  named)  on  which  the  motion  would  be  con- 
sistent and  proper. 

Mr.  CONNER  denied  that  the  motion  would  embarrass 
or  defeat  the  bill,  because,  if  there  was  a  majority  for  the 
amendment,  the  same  majority  would  pass  the  bill.  He, 
therefore,  for  this  and  other  reasons  which  he  stated,  but 
could  not  be  distinctlv  heard,  insisted  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  tlien  moved  the  previous  question, 
which  was  seconded  bv  a  majority  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
previous  question;  which  were  taken,  and  the  main  ques- 
tion was  ordered:  yeas,  107 — nays^  75. 

The  main  question  was  accordingly  put,  (on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,)  and  carried,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
a  third  reading. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

.  The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  anew  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  with  a  view  to  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers. 

Mr.  TUCKER  concluded  his  remarks.  He  began  by 
saying  he  should  not  have  troubled  the  House  at  this  time, 
but  for  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Tatlob]  and  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  few  words  to 
what  baa  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  DssHA.1 

Mr.  T.  said,  if  he  understood  the  gentleman  fVom  New 
York  [Mr.  TAVLom]  correctly,  (and  he  believed  he  did, 
but,  if  he  had  not,  he  hoped  the  ffentleman  would  correct 
him,)  that  gtntleman  said  that  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary* of  War  was  a  valuable  document,  in  as  much  as  it 
proves,  conclusively,  that  out  of  two  thousand  some  odd 
hundreds  of  cadets,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  West 
Point  Academy,  there  were  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  who 
were  sons  of  members  of  Congress;  snd  it  proved,  also, 
that  the  reports  a^nst  that  institution  were  groundless. 
Mr.  T.  saia,  if  this  document  proves  such  to  be  the  ftct, 
it  proves  that  which  is  false.  He  did  not  charge  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  with  stating  any  thing  that  he  knew  to  be 
&lse;  far  from  it;  he  believed  that  the  Secretary  had  given 
all  the  information  in  relation  to  the  subject  that  he  could 
get;  but  he  was  of  opinion  this  document  proves  that  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution  had  not  done  their  duty: 
that  is  to  say,  they  had  not  given  the  Secretary  of  War  as 
much  information  in  relation  to  this  matter,  as  they  x>ught 
to  have  done,  or  should  have  been  able  to  do,  at  least. 
But  [sud  he]  there  are  some  important  facts  contained  in 
this  report,  which,  in  bis  judgment,  made  the  document 
of  great  value.  So,  whilst.the  gentleman. from  New  York 
[Mr.  TATiK>a]  believed  this  document  valuable,  to  answer 
the  purpose  he  seems  to  imagine,  he  [Mr.  Tucksr]  be- 
lieved it  to  be  valuable,  to  prove  the  reverse  of  what  tliat 


gentleman  seemed  to  befieve.     Mr.  T.  sakl,  he  would  Mk 
tiie  gentleman  from  New  York  to  say  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  believe  that  as  many  as  one*third  oF  the  cadtti 
who  had  been  admitted  into  this  institution  were  sons  or 
near  relations  of  the  characters  embraced  in  the  reaolution 
which  called  on  the  Secretary  of  War  for  this  report;  and 
if  not  one-third,  then  to  say  what  proportion  he  does  be* 
lieve. 
[Here  Mr.  TAYJLOR  spoke  in  explanation.] 
Mr.  T.  resumed  his  remarks,  and  said,  if  he  had  not  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  at  first,  in  every  particular,  the 
gentleman's  statement  now  is  about  the  same  in  sobitance 
as  he  first  understood  it.     But  [said  he]  the  gentlemin 
from  New  York  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  loncer 
than  he  [Mr.  T.]  had,  and  he  Kved  in  the  State  where ttus 
institution  is  located,  and  ought  to  know  more  aboQt  it 
than  he  [Mr.  T.]  possibly  could.     Yet,  he  was  bound  to 
believe  that  the  gentleman  was  grossly  mistaken.    Mr.  T. 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  had  made  some  inquiry  in  reU- 
tion  to  this  matter,  and,  ao  far  as  his  inquiry  extended,  it 
was  demonstrable  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  his  views 
of  it.     But  [said  he]  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Tatloa]  said,  this  is  not  t  matter  for  us  to  setde;  that 
it  is  a  subject  for  the  people  to  settle;  that  they  are 
the  proper  judges;  andtnat,  if  there  be  any  thing  wrong 
fn  it,  they  will  correct  it.     Mr.  T.  said  that  he  (£d  most 
heartily  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that 
the  people  are  the  proper  judges,  and  that  they  are  much 
safer  and  better  ludges  of  this  matter  than  a  few  politi- 
cians who  are  individually  interested  in  it;  and  what  Mr. 
T.  wanted,  and  what  lie  beUeved  every  other  gentleman 
opposed  to  thu  institution  upon  its  present  principle,  sod 
also  opposed  to  the  having  more  officers  in  the  pay  (^the 
Government  than  is  really  necessary,  want  to  be  done,  is, 
for  the  whole  matter  connected  with  th'is  institution  to  be 
published,  and  for  «very  thinff  in  relation  to  it  fiurly  and 
plainly  presented  to  the  peop&  in  its  true  colors,  and  for 
them  to  judge  of  it^  and  decide  upon  its  propriety  and  jus- 
tice.    It  is  on  the  people  [Mr.  T.  observed]  that  he  de- 
pended for  the  correction  of  all  such  abuses  as  he  believes 
tliis  to  be.     Mr.  T.  said,  in  continuance,  that  although  the 
report  fell  lar  short  of  giving  a  full  auid  pUin  account  of 
this  matter,  yet,  in  his  judgment,  it  contained  informatioA 
enough  to  prove  ta  the  satiafiiction  of  the  people  that  this 
policy  was  unjust  and  dangerous  in  a  republican  Govern- 
ment; at  least,  the  gentleman  from  Tenneasee  [Mr.  Dsssi] 
said  that  the  cadets  were  educated  at  the  public  expense; 
and  what  Mr.  T.  wished  to  add,  was,  that  they  are  not 
on^  educated  at  the  public  expense,  but  that  they  are  also 
paid  sixteen  dollars  a  month  and  two  rations  a  day,  for  ob- 
taining their  education,  making  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  dollars  a  year  that  each  cadet  receives  from  the  Go- 
vernment, in  addition  to  their  bein^  educated  at  the  pub* 
lie  expense.     Some  gentlemen  [said  he]  try  to  do  away 
this  fiuit,  by  saying  that  this  money  goes  to  pay  for  their 
board,  clothing,  and  the  like;  but  the^  cannot  chsnge  the 
fact,  for  thepr  do  get  the  money,  [said  he]  or  the  same 
thing,  aa  if  it  were  paid  to  them  in  their  own  hands,  and 
disposed  of  by  them  as  they  might  think  proper,  in  as  much 
as  this  money  goes  to  pay  for  those  things  which  the  o- 
dets  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  for  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  and  which,  in  his  judgment,  they  ought  to  do. 
Mr.  T.  said,  when  this  institution  was  first  estabushed,  the 
whole  number  of  cadets  and  officers,  all  together,  never 
was  to  exceed  twenty  at  any  one  time,  and  the  cadets  were 
to  be  instructed  in  the  sciences  which  appertain  to  the  du- 
ties of  engineers,  and  not  officers  to  command  our  armiei- 
And  what  is  it  now  come  to?  [said  he.]    The  principle  is 
changed;  they  are  not  only  to  discharge  the  duties  of  en* 
g^neers,  but  they  are  also  to  command  our  armies;  and  he 
believed  that  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  cadets  who 
had  been  admitted  into  this  institution,  so  soon  as  ther 
acquired  sufficient  education  to  answer  their  purposes, 
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left  it,  9nd  engnged  in  auch  profesuon  as  would  beit  pro- 
mote their  private  interesl?  either  tlie  practice  of  law,  or 
the  practice  of  medicine,  or  iomc  other  of  the  liberal  pro- 
fei3:oiM  which  they  believed  would  best  promote  their  own 
interesf.  Those  ypung  gentlemen  might  acquire  all  the 
ediicatioQ  necessary  for  tncm  to  have,  in  their  own  States, 
uhl  A  their  own  expense,  and  for  which  the  Government 
now  p^vs,  besides  paying  them  for  getting  it.  There  is 
another  objection  that  lie  [Mr.  T.]  had  to  this  institution, 
ami  that  is,  [said  he]  those  young  gentlemen  are  selected 
by  the  Secretory  of  War,  or  rather  b^  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  wlio  has  the  controlhng  po'ver  over  it, 
ma  wlw>  can  have  but  little  or  no  opi>ortunity  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the  applicanH 
only  from  such  information  as  they  can  get  from  other 
•ources,  and  which,  he  believed,  was  generally  received 
from  members  of  Congress;  and,  as  to  their  choice,  [said 
he]  human  nature  teaches  us  whom  tliey  will  select.  Mr. 
T.  believed  this  principle  to  be  anti-republican. 

[Here  he  took  up  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  quoted  from  it  the  number  of  cadets  that  hud  been 
admitted  into  the  institution,  and  the  number  who  had 
withdrawn  or  were  dismissed  from  it,  in  each  year,  from 
its  first  establishment.  ] 

He  then  resumed,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
uL(i,  that  he  thouglit  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
TiTLoa]  had  no  cause  of  complaint  about  the  number 
of  cadets  received  into  the  acaaemy  from  his  State;  he 
diiicovered,  on  examining  this  report,  that  tJiere  were  as 
many  as  forty  admitted  in  one  year  from  that  State,  and 
he  believed,  by  examining'  this  document  throughout,  that 
it  wodld  be  found  Uiat  New  York  had  her  full  proportion 
at  least.  [Mr.  TAYLOR  here  explained.]  Mr.  TUCKER 
iOKl,  he  thanked  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  cor« 
rect  him  whenever  he  found  him  wrong  in  his  statements, 
as  lie  did  nut  wish  to  misrepresent  any  gentleman  at  any 
time.  But  [said  he]  the  statement  that  the  gentleman 
now  makes,  does  not  affect  the  view  that  he  ha<l  of  this 
nnttcr.  His  principal  object  in  examining  this  report,  nt 
thii  time,  was  to  show  the  large  proportion  of  the  cadets 
who  were  educated  at  this  institution,  and  who  arc  paid 
by  tiie  Government  to  get  their  education,  and  who  have 
left  if  at  their  pleasure,  and  engaged  in  such  professional 
pursuits  as  they  believed  would  promote  their  private 
inttre^tg. 
But  [said  Mr.  T.]  I  have  another  serious  objection  to 
^^his  institution,  on  its  present  plan,  at  least.  I  am  oppos- 
ed to  having  a  privileged  order  of  men  in  our  country. 
There  is  no  man  [said  he]  tiiat,  under  the  pfesent  system, 
:^  to  be  appointed  in  our  armies,  but  those  who  are  edu- 
cated at  the  Military  Academy.  They  are  to  be  appoint- 
^\  to  command,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons. 
Tntre  are  [said  he]  thousands  of  other  men  equally  meri- 
torious, equally  as  well  qualified  to  command,  as  those 
voting  gentlemen  who  are  educated  at  that  institution. 
Mr.  T.  said  that  all  the  education  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  men  to  command  in  time  iif  the  greatest 
[>cril  and  danger,  can  be  attained  by  those  who  arc  disposed 
•voget  it  in  their  own  States,  and  at  their  ovm  expense;  and 
in  tUt  way,  [said  Mr.  T.]  we  sliould  have  the  most  effi- 
cient and  best  officers.  He  said,  all  the  education  that 
)[):ing  gentlemen  can  get  at  the  Military  Academy,  more 
than  is  to  be  acquired  by  them  elsewhere,  at  their  own 
''ipease,  will  never  give  them  additional  brarery  or 
stronger  nerve.  Mr.  T.  said,  it  is  sound  judgment,  strong 
i^«rve,  and  inflexible  courage,  that  constitute  the  essential 
^i'lalifications  for  commanding  officers.  If  we  will  only 
reflect  on  the  history  of  our  own  country,  (said  Mr.  T.  ]  he 
thought  no  man  could  say,  but  what  the  most  glorimis 
^ictoriestliat  ever  have  been  achieved  in  our  country',  and, 
t«  believed,  in  any  country,  had  bten  gained  under  the 
c'»fnmand  of  officers  who  never  had  any  military  educa- 
*  ^n.  In  our  revolutionary  struggle,  when  we  were  fight. 
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ing  for  liberty,  under  all  the  cmbarrassmenU  and.disad- 
vantages  that  a  nation  could  be  placed  in,  our  libei'ty  was 
gained,  all  the  glorious  victories  were  achieved,  under 
the  command  of  officers  who  never  bad  any  military 
education  wliatsoever;  tliat  he  had  heard  of  our  officers 
and  soldier*  fighting  bravely  and  conquering  nobly;  and 
will  not  the  history  of  our  last  war  show  conclnsively  that 
all  the  most  glorious  victories  were  achieved  under  the 
command  of  officers  who,  likewise,  never  hsd  any  milita- 
ry education.^  We  had  one  officer*  in  commaVHl,  he  be- 
lieved, tlirough  the  whole  of  the  war,  high  in  command; 
and  g^eat  confidence  and  reliance  were  placed  on  him,  on 
account  of  his  military  qualifications,  which  he  bad  acquired 
at  the  Military  Academy  In  France.  And  what  did  fie  do  ^ 
Wliat  victory  was  gained  under  his  command?  Not  one 
[said  he]  that  he  had  ever  heard  of,  nor  had  he  ever  heard 
that  that  ofiiccr  was  in  one  single  engagement  during  the 
whole  »*ar.  The  officer  he  allnded  to,  was  General  Izard. 
Mr.  T.  said,  now  compare  tlie  services  of  this  officer  with 
the  services  of  the  officer  who  commanded  at  New  Or- 
leans and  elsewhere..  He  said,  the  commanding  officer  at 
New  Orleans  never  bad  had  a  military  education,  and  a  more 
glorious  victory  never  had  been  achieved  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  than  that  of  New  Orleans.  There  never  had 
been  more  skill  and  bravery  manifested  by  any  officers 
and  soldiers,  than  there  was  by  the  commanding  ofiicer, 
and  tlie  officers  and  6oldie]*s  under  his  command,  at  New 
Orleans;  and  where  will  you  find  an  officer  in  our  army,  or 
sny  otlier,  wlio  has  had  a  military  education,  and  who  has 
exhibited  greater  skill  and  bravery,  than  General  Brown, 
and  his  omcers  and  soldiers^  He  believed  that  there  was 
not  one  officer  nnder  the  command  of  General  Hrown, 
who  bad  luid  a  military  education;  if  there  were,  he  had 
never  lieanl  of  it;  and  as  for  tliat  officer  himself,  [said 
Mr.  T.]  he  had  been  informed  he  bad  never  received  an}' 
military  education,  and  but  a  very  limited  education  of 
any  kind. 

Mr.  T.  said,  in  addition  to  all  other  objections  that  he 
had  stated  against  the  principles  of  this  institution,  he  had 
another,  not  less  objectionable  than  those  that  he  had  be- 
fore mentioned;  and  that  is,  [said  he]  it  is  the  main  prop 
to  this  deceptive  name  called  the  American  system,  [ndecd, 
[said  he]  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  itself:  it  is  a  delightful 
name,  it- is  tni^;  and,  so  far  as  the  name  can  have  any  influ- 
ence, it  is  well  calculated  to  delude  the  people^  an(^  blind 
Uieir  understanding;  and  he  supposed  that  that  was  the  rcu- 
f>on  why  the  leaders  of  this  unconstitutional  and  oppres- 
sive policy  ifiA  he  believed  it  to  be^  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  American  system.  Mr.  T.  said,  if  gentlemen  are 
disposed  to  keep  up  this  institution,  so  as  to  have  a  cer- 
tain class  of  young  gentlemen  educated,  and  also  paid  for 
getting  their  education,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government, 
and  then  return  home,  and  engage  in  such  professions  as 
they  believe  will  best  promote  their  private  interests;  and, 
alsoi  a  further  privileged  order  of  men  in  our  country, 
to  command  our  armies  in  time  of  peace  and  war,  with 
nearly  an  army  of  cadets,  as  officers  in  the  pay  of  Go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace;  and,  also,  a  corps  of  engi- 
neers, sufficient  to  survey  all  the  paths,  rt>ads,  rivers, 
creeks,  and  branches  in  the  United  States,  as  a  means  to 
deceive  the  people,  to  blind  their  understanding,  and  in  this 
way  get  them  to  embrace  thisdeceptive  American  system, 
with  the  vain  and  delusive  idea  tliat  they  are  not  only  to 
have  the  public  money  distributed  among  them,  but  that 
all  their  watercourses  are  to  be  made  navigable,  their 
paths  and  highways  made  smooth  and  firm;  that  all  their 
produce  is  to  be  sent  to  market,  and  every  other  facility 
afforded  them  that  vain  hope  can  imagine;  and  all  this 
they  can  call  national,  because  they  say  it  will  facilitate 
the  transmisaon  of  the  mail,  or  the' transportation  of  our 
armies  and  munitions  of  war,  or  regulate  commerce  and 
the  lie ;  so  that  every  thing  [said  Mr.  T.  ]  that  can  be  called 
by  the  name  nationid,  is  then  to  be  national — all  is  to  be 
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constitutional;  the  will  of  a  majority  of  CongreM  it  to  be 
tbe  law  of  the  land,  without  bounds  or  limitation.  He 
said,  that  the  engineers  had  made  two  or  three  surveys 
throu^  South  Carolina,  on  different  routes,  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  ^p«at  national  road  to  New  Orieans;  and 
he  had  been  credibly  informed^that  they  held  oat  the  idea 
to  the  people  on  each  routed  that  that  was  either  the 
nearest  or  tue  best  route,  or  some  o^er  remarks^  so  as  to 
induce  the  people  lo  believe  that  there  was  some  prospect, 
at  least,  that  the  road  might  be  made  on  that  route;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  bad  been  the  case  wherever 
surveys  had  been  made,  and  would  still  continue  to  be  the 
case. 
\  In  conclusion,  Mr.  T.  said,  that  when  he  left  this  place 
next  session,  at  furthest,  it  would  be  never  more  to  return: 
be  should  then  quit  public  business,  and  retire  to  private 
life:  that  Congress  would  not  be  troubled  with  any  re- 
marks or  vote  of  his  after  that  period,  at  furthest;  but, 
[said  >Ir.  T.  ]  when  I  do  verily  believe  from  my  soul,  if 
this  policy  is  not  abandoned,  but  persisted  in,  that  it  will 
shortly  end  in  the  destruction  of  tbe  liberty,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people,  tluit  be  could  not,  and 
would  not,  forbear  to  declare  it  as  his  most  solemn  opinion. 
[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.  ] 


W£B5£si)AT,  April  21,  1830. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resoliition 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  army,  embracing  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  ofRcers;  when 

Mr.  DRAYTON  spoke  in  continuation  of  his  remarks 
of  yesterday.  His  main  object  was  to  show  that  disciplined 
troops  are  greatly  superior  to  undisdnlined  soldiers.  He 
continued  until  the  expiration  of  tlie  nour. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of>  the 
Union,  Mr.  Mabtik  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  PETTIS  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  the 
bill  to  amend  an  act  in  alteration  of  acts  imponng  duties 
on  imports. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  take  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  the  case  of  Judge  Peck. 

The  motion  pf  Mr.  PETTIS- was  negatived:  yeas,  61-- 
ukys,  75. 

The  committee  tlien  took  up  the  reportoftlie  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  case  of  Judge  Peck. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  addressed  the  committee  for  about 
an  hour,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  to  sustain  the  resolution  for  impeaching. 

Mr.  CLAY,  of  Alabama,  opposed  the  resolution,  and 
defended  the  Judge. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

The  committee  then  rose. 


I'auRsnAT,  AraiL  22,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 
The  House  resumed  the  resolution  relative  to  a  reduc- 
tioji  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  continued  his  remarks  on  the  subject, 
without  having  concluded,  when  the  hour  expired. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

The  House  went  again  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Witna  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  case  of  Judge  Peck. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE,  of  Virginia,  submitted  at  length 
his  reasons  for  deeming  the  impeachment  just  and  proper. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  also  spoke  for  some  time 


in  support  of  tbe  resolution,  and  in  favor  of  the  inpcach* 
ment. 

Mr.  BELL^  of  Tennessee,  foUowed  at  considersble 
length  in  oppofttion  to  thte  resolution,  and  in  defence  of 
the  Judge. 

&tr.  McDUFFIE  then  moved  that  tbe  conmittee  rise, 
and  report  the  resolution  to  the  House,  stating  that  hit 
own  mind  was  made  up  on  the  question,  and  that  he  wu 
ready  to  vote  on  it 

Mr.  PETITS  expressed  a  wish  to  deliver  his  sentiments 
oh  the  resolution,  sjid  tlierefore  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  ask  leave  to  sit  again;  and 

&Ir.  TAYLOR  suggesting  that  as  Mr.  P.  was  the  sole 
Representative  from  Missouri,  courte^  re<)aired  that  he 
should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  opiniont 
on  the  subject — 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  withdrew  his  motion;  when. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  PETTIS,  the  committee  rose,  report- 
ed progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  nt  again. 

Fhipat,  April  23,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

The  House  resumed  the  resolution  proposing  s  reduc- 
tion of  the  .officers  of  the  army. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  addressed  tlie  House  nearly  an  hour  in 
conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

[Tliey  were  to  tlie  following  effect:] 

Mr.  D.  said,  that,  in  the  remarks  which  he  submitted 
when  the  resolution  was  first  conridcred,  he  ssid  that 
he  should  vote  for  its  adoption,  as  he  regarded  it  to  be 
a  mere  inquiry  for  information,  which  every  member  wis 
entitled  to  make.  My  colleague  upon  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, [Mr.  Dbsba]  who  reported  the  resolution,  will  re- 
collect [said  Mr..D.]  that  I  expressed  this  opinion  in  the 
committee,  adding  that  I  had  not  given  particular  attention 
to  the  subject,  which  was  important,  igid  reouired  investi- 
gation; but  that  my  impressions  were,  that  tne  number  of 
our  militaiT  officers  could  not  be  reduced  without  injury 
to  the  public  service.  Having  made  these  explanations  to 
avoid  being  misunderstood,  had  the  debate  been  confined 
within  its  proper  limits,  I  ^ould  not  again  have  addressed 
tbe  House.  But,  under  this  resolution>  a  wide  and  anei- 
pected  discussion  has  been  entered  into»  in  the  course  <5f 
which  it  has  been  contended  by  several  members:  first. 
that  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  being  expenave 
and  useless,  it  ought  to  be  disbanded;  and,  if  not  disband- 
ed, tluit  it  should  be  reduced  in  number.  Secondly,  that, 
admitting  the  expediency  of  the  standing  army,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  ought  to  be  reduced,  as  it  is  disproportion- 
ately large,  in  comparison  with  the  mimber  of  soldiew: 
and,  thirdly,  that,  however  these  questions  might  be  dis- 
posed of,  the  Militory  Academy  at  West  Pouit  ouglitio  be 
abohshed.  During  the  progress  of  this  debate,  1  have  ex- 
a!nined  into  the  subject  involved  in  it;  and  having  arrived 
at  conclusions  utterly  at  variance  with  the  propositionf 
which  I  have  just  stated,  I  shall  offer  to  the  House  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  mv  conclusions  are  founded,  and  reply 
to  the  arguments  of  those  from  whom  1  differ  in  opinion. 

First.  That  a  standing  army,  in  time  of  peace,  being  ex- 
pensive and  useless,  it  ought' to  be  disbanded;  and,  it  not 
disbanded,  that  its  numbers  ought  to  be  reduced. 

To  conduct  the  operations  of  war,  requires- tlie  union  of 
science  and  art.  The  one  prescribes  the  principle*  >j^ 
i-ules,  which  the  latter  reduces  to  pActice.  This  combi- 
nation of  theory  and  practice  has  usually  been  tenned  the 
art  of  war;  the  progress  of  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 


liglits  and  improveroenU  of  the  age.  If,  therefore,  we 
would  maintain  an  equality  with. those  nations  with  wbidi 
we  may  be  involved  in  hostilities,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
knowledge  of  tl»c  art  of  war  should  not  be  inferior  to  that 
which  tliey  possess.  This  could  not  be  effected  were  we 
deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  which 
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must  be  fiirnished  ^ther  by  a  military  academy  or  a  stand- 
m^  tfmy.  Destitute  of  these  establishments^  the  art  of 
vir  would  soon  be  unknown  in  the  United  States.  All  will 
admit  that  the  physiciaii)  the  lawyer,  and  the  artisan  can- 
not be  versed  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  their 
aeveial  vocations  without  study  and  experience.  Upon 
Whit  ground,  then,  can  it  be  contended  tnst  the  same  rea- 
soning does  not  apply  to  military  knowledge,  which  re* 
t^uires  a  greater  extent  and  variety  of  science  and  attain- 
ments than  any  of  the  learned  or  mechanical  pursuits^  It 
has  been  asid  that  this  science  is  of  no  sen'ice:  that  officers 
csn  lead,  and  soldiers  can  fight«  as  well  without  it.  Who- 
erer  wUl  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  military  details, 
botli  in  ancient  and  modem  history,  will  be  satisfied  of  the 
error  of  this  opinion.  [Here  Mr.  D.  detailed  the  particu- 
hn  of  the  conduct  and  evolutions  of  Hannibal,  in  Italy;  of 
Czsar,  in  Gaul;  of  the  Duke  of  Mariborough,  in  the  war 
of  the  succession  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the  seven 
years'  war;  of  Bonaparte,  in  his  battles  with  the  Austrians; 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  Portugal  and  Spain.] 
These  examples  illustrate,  more  forcibly  tlian  any  argu- 
ments wbkh  I  could  urge,  that  skill  and  discipline  are  an 
overmatch  for  valor  and  numberH.  At  one  period  the 
most  renowned  and  successful  troops  in  Europe  were  the 
Spanish — afterwards  the  Swedish — then  the  French — then 
the  allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene — then  the  Prus- 
aans,  &c.  Wben  this  military  pre-eminence  was  respect- 
ively claimed  and  allowed,  it  was  exclusively  attributable 
to  the  skill  of  the  officers,  and  to  the  discipline  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
General  Washington,  great  as  were  his  talents  for  com- 
mand, did  not  lead  £e  armies  under  him  to  victory. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  arrival  of  Baron  Steuben,  ap- 
pointed Inspector  General,  that  a  system  of  tactics  and 
iiutruction  was  introduced  among  the  officers  and  men,* 
which  rendered  them  competent  to  meet  and  to  vanquisli 
a  disciplined  enemy. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  habit,  botli  in  tliis  Hou^ic  and  out  of 
it,  to  assert  that  the  militia  are,  in  all  respects,  equal  to 
r^lars.  I  know  that  it  is  popular  to  advance,  and  unpopu- 
hr  to  controvert,  this  assertion;  and  yet  it  is  irreconciLable 
with  reason  and  experience.  Is  it  not  notorious  tliat  bat- 
tles arc  gained  by  communicating  to  large  bodies  the  facili- 
ty of  executing  combined,  an^  frequently,  complicate 
movements,  with  celerity  and  precision;  that  inferior  mim- 
bers  arc  ofWn  victorious  by  the  skilful  selection  of  posi- 
^ons,  and  by  judicious  manoeuvres^  that,  by  these  means, 
a  comparatively  small  army  may  be  directed,  with  su])erior 
force,  against  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  beat 
him  in  detail?  To  effect  these  i-esults,  the  officer  must 
have  learned  his  duties,  and  the  soldier  must  be  carefully 
and  laboriously  trained.  Have  the  militia  these  advan- 
ta^s^  In  pronouncing  them  not  to  be  equal  to  regular 
troops,  1  say  no  more  than  that  those  who  have  not  acc|uir- 
ed  a  difficult  art,  cannot  be  so  competent  to  practise  it  as 
those  who  have  devoted  to  it  their  labor  and  time.  Our 
iiulitia  are  citizens  of  the  same  country — ^they  ai*c  endow 
*A  with  the  same  moral  and  physical  powers  as  d)e  regu- 
lar soliliers,  but  they  want  tactical  knowledge  ai^  disci- 
pline, without  which  an  army  is  comparatively  feeble.  My 
colleague  [Mr.  Tvckxr]  has  eulogized,  and  justly  eulogiz- 
ed, Marion,  and  Pickens,  and  Sumpter,  and  Hampton, 
^  Butler,  and  WiUiamsy  officers  of  militia  in  South  Caro* 
lina,  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  revolutionary  war.  I 
entirely  concur  with  tiim  in  all  that  he  has  uttered  in  their 
praise.  He  would  not  be  more  unwilling  tlian  myself  to 
tarnish  their  well  earned  laurels.  Uut  South  Carolina  was 
rescued  from  the  military  grasp  of  Great  Britain  by  conti- 
nental regiment^  led  by  General  Greene.  Witli  them  the 
militia  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  officers  whom  my 
colleague  lias  named,  co-operated  bravelv.  Militia,  iLcting 
^rith  regulars,  liave,  upon  various  occasions,  obtained  de- 
served reputation;  but  I  recollect  no  instance  in  wiiiph 


they  have  alone  defeated  an  equal  number  of  disciplined 
troops  iu  the  open  field.  The  affairs  at  and  near  New  Or- 
leans, among  the  most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  history, 
have  repeatedly  been  cited  as  proofs  that  there  is  no  su- 
periority in  the  regular  over  the  militia  soldier.  Upon 
these  occasions,  the  steadiness  and  courage  of  the  miUtia 
could  not  be  surpassed.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that,  when  they  defended  New  Orleans,  tliey  were  behind 
intrenchments,  and  that  the  action  of  the  2Sd  December 
was  fought  in  the  night:  that  in  neither  of  these  mtOations 
could  tl)e  manoeuvres  of  the  field  be  practised.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  the  marines  and  United  States' 
artillery  and  infantry  constituted  nearly  one-third  of  those 
who  were  engaged  on  the  33d  of  December  and  on  the  8th 
of  Janimry.  Ai&r  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  force  with 
General  Jackson,  including  the  militia,  in  the  rear  of  th^ 
lines  of  New  Orieans,  was  nearly  equU  to  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish survivors.  W^ould  they  have  been  suffered  to  retreat 
unassailed  to  their  shipping,  had  the  troops  under  so  |;reat 
a  commander  as  General  Jackson  been  reg^ai-ly  disciplin- 
ed? No,  sir,  with  such  troops,  flushed  with  recent  victo- 
ry, and  with  such  a  leader  at  their  head,  the  enemy  could 
hardly  have  escaped  capture  or  destruction. 

Because  a  few  individuals  Jiot  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  the  field, 
it  has  been  inferred,  by  some  gentlemen,  that  military 
science  and  experience  were  useless.  These  are  excep- 
tions to  general  rules.  The  mass  of  mankind  stand  m 
need  of  instruction  and  practice  to  render  them  com- 
petent to.  discharge  the  functions  of  subordinate  officers. 
Even  those  extraordinary  personages  who  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  whom  nature  endowed  with  the  capacity  to 
conceive,  and  the  judgment  to  direct,  great  military,  ex- 
ploits, would  be  devoid  of  the  cjiecies  of  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  disciplu^e  an  army,  to  give  to 
it  tliat  mechanical  skill  in  the  execution  of  rapid,  com- 
bined, and  complex  movements,  which  are  so  essential. 
Generals  Washington  and  Brown  were  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  expediency  of  maintaining  a  small  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace.  General  Jackson,  judging  fi*om 
his  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as  weU  as  from 
other  authentic  sources  of  infomuLtion,  entertains  the  same 
opinion,  it  might  as  reasonably  be  ai^ed  that  arithmetic 
and  mathematics  were  useless,  because  Zei*a  Colburn  and 
Brindsley  had  never  learned  tliem,  as  that  no  advantage  is 
to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  tlie  art  of  war,  because 
a  few  splendid  examples  could  he  adduced  of  consum- 
mate generals,  whose  srenius  rose  above  the  ordinary  means 
by  which  military  skiu  is  obtained. 

To  determine  whether  our  army  be  too  large,  we  must 
advert  to  flie  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  raised.  These 
are,  to  ganison  our  forts  along  the  Atlantic  coast{  to  oc- 
cupy certain  ■  commanding  posts  upon  our  inland  fron- 
tier; to  restrain  the  iiu-oads  of  neighboring  savages;  to 
punish  their  aggressions,  and  thus  to  protect  our  thinlv 
populated  settlements;  and  to  preserve  military  skill,  which 
cannot  subsist  with9ut  the  pro])cr  subject  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  exercised. 

The  extent  of  a  line  drawn  around  the  United  States  and 
tlieir  territories,  excluding  the  indentations  of  coasts.  See. 
may,  I  believe,  be  estimated  at  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand  miles.  We  have  now  forty-two  military  posts 
and  seventeen  ordnance  depots,  (together  fifly-nine,}  so  that 
our  army,  consisting  of  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  would  give 
to  each  post  and  depot  no  more  than  ninety  rank  andnle. 
In  this  enumeration  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  several  forts  nearly  finished,  and  of  others  not 
commenced,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  ei*ected.  De- 
ductions must,  also,  occasionally,  be  made  from  our  garri- 
sons. Two  detachments,  each  of  four  companies,  have 
recently  been  upon  duty—one  to  protect  the  western  trad- 
ers to  Santa  Yt\  the  other  to  repel  an  attack  which  i^'as, 
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threatened  by  the  Pawnees  and  Camanches.  Whoever 
will  take  all  theae  ch*ciimstances  into  consideration,  will,  I 
think,  be  satisfied  that  our  military'  peace  estahlistunent  is 
not  upon  too  large  a  scale  for  the  public  exigencies.  Scat- 
tered as  our  army  is  over  so  wide  a  region,  the  opportuni- 
ties can  be  but  rare  for  the  practice  of  any  course  of  tac- 
tics, beyond  that  which  applies  to  the  company  or  the 
battalion.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's administration,  in  March,  1802,  a  period  of  profoimd 
peace,  immingled  with  any  apprehensions  of  war,  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States  consisted  of 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  rank  and 
file.  Our  population  was  then  about  one-half  what  it  is 
now,  our  revenue  was  in  the  same  proportion,  and  our 
national  debt  was  greater  by  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
than  it  will  be  on  the  firat  of  January  next.  In  1802, 
neither  I^ouisiana  nor  Florida  had  been  ceded  to  the  Unite<l 
States,  and  the  number  of  oup  militiiry  posts  was  only 
twenty-six;  to  each  of  which,  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  rank  and  file  would  afford  a  garri- 
son of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Upon  a  comparison,  there- 
fore, of  our  relative  situation  in  1802  and  18:>0,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  number  of  our  standing  army  was,  relative- 
ly, greater  in  the  early  part  of  the  pacific  administj-ation  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Secondly.  Tliat,  ndmitling'thc  expediency  of  the  stand- 
ing army  now  existing,  the  number  of  the  ofttcers  ought 
to  be  rc'duced,  as  it  is  dispropoKionately  large,  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  soldiers. 

My  colleague  upon  the  Military  Committee,  [Mr.  De- 
sha] has  told  us  that  we  have  an  officer  for  every  seven 
men  and  a  fraction.  He  includes  in  this  enumeration  the 
officers  of  the  line  and  of  the  staff,  and  also  the  cadets  at 
the  Military  Academy;  but,  as  neither  the  cadets  nor  the 
stafT'have  any  command  over  the  soldiers,  his  deductions 
are  manifestly  erroneous.  The  cadets  are  stationarj'  at 
West  Point,  where  they  are  engaged  1n  the  prosecution  of 
those  studies  and  exercises  which  arc  to  (jualify  them  to 
enter  the  army.  The  duties  of  the  staff  do  not  connect 
them  otherwise  than  collaterally  with  the  troops.  Their 
formsition  is  fmmded  upon  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor,  by  which  the  functions  of  the  general  and  the  offi- 
cers  of  the  line  arc  so  simplified  as  to  be  conlined  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  arc  intended — to  watch  the  move- 
ments  of  the  enemy — to  attack  him,  and  to  resist  his  attacks. 
If  the  general  and  the  officers  of  the  line  were  obliged  to 
procure  whatever  was  requisite  for  the  materiel  and  per- 
sonel  of  an  army — to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wotmded — 
to  obtain  tlie  necessary  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  ai  ms, 
tents,  grain,  fijel,  8cc. — to  provide  for  their  transportation, 
and  of  whatever  might  be  needful  in  camp,  in  garrison, 
upon  marches,  or  in  the  field,  they  would  be  so  over- 
whelmed with  tlie  variety  and  multitude  of  their  employ- 
ments, as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  their  proper  duties. 
Of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  military  system,  the  staff 
is  the  most  difficult  to  organize.  It  is»  tlie  best,  in  all  armies, 
whicli  attwns  regularity  and  efficiency.  Its  officers  should 
be  skilful,  intelligent,  and  practised  in  their  complicate 
duties,  which  they  must  learn  in  time  of  peace.  Without 
a  well  arranged  stafl',  the  operations  of  an  army  are  exf)osed 
perpetually  to  delay,  and  are  oflen  altogether  obstnict- 
ed.  It  is  notorious  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  our 
disasters  in  the  two  first  years  of  the  late  war,  was  the 
want  of  an  efficient  staff. 

As  far  as  I  have  understood,  no  one  contemplates  a  re- 
duction in  the  department  of  the  staff.  Bills,  reported  by 
the  Military  Committee,  arc  now  upon  the  calendar,  for 
the' increase  of  some  of  them;  and  when  those  bills  come 
before  the  House,  I  tnistthat  I  shall  satisfy  its  members  that, 
by  their  passage,  the  efficiency  of  the  particular  depart- 
ments referred  to  will  be  essentially  promoted,  whilst  annual 
expenditures  upon  theni'^'ill  be  considerably  diminished. 

ifaying  made  these  obser\*atlon>«,  to  show  tlie  distinction 


which  ouglit  to  be  kept  in  view  when  we  speak  of  the 
proportion  between  the  rank  and  file,  and  the  officers  at- 
tached to  and  commanding  them,  I  will  proceed  to  state 
what  that  proportion  really  is. 

In  the  army,  as  now  established,  the  officers  of  t]ie 
line,  including  general,  regimental,  and  company  officers, 
amount  to  '448 

Ti^e  officers  attached  to  companies,  viz.  captains 

and  subalterns,  are  AM 

The  officers  detailed  foi*  staff  duties,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  arc  taken  from  the  compa- 
nies, and  the  number  of  them  thus  employed, 
accordrng-to  the  Army  Register,  is  WZ 


I^eaving  270 
company  officers. 

The  number  of  the  rank  and  file  being  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty,  to  each  company  officer  there 
will  be  about  twenty  men.  Upon  a  war  establishment, 
when  the  company  consists  of  fmir  commissioned  officer* 
to  one  hundred  rank  and  file,  the  ratio  of  men  to  carh  offi- 
cer would  only  be  increased  by  five.  Independently  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  officers  of  the  line  beinj 
instnictcd  in^  the  duties  of  the  staff,  which  they  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  perform,  in  active  service,  were 
they  not  detailed  from  the  line,  the  staff  department  must  be 
greatl)'  augmented.  For  the  two  Departments-of  the  Qriar- 
termaster  and  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Stibs'stence 
alone,  seventy  officers  are  taken' from  the  line.  In  my  es- 
timate of  the  deductions  from  the  line,  1  have  not  included 
any  officers  who  are  membera  of,  and  witnesses  before, 
courts  martial,  nor  those  who  are  upon  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, nor  the  sick,  nor  absentees  upon  furlough.  Taking 
all  deductions  into  consideration,  it  will,  I  think,  be  appa- 
rent that  it  would  be  injtirious  to  reduce  the  number  of 
otn*  officers.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  our  officers 
should  be  more  numerous  upon  a  peace  than  upon  a  war 
establishment.  This  was  contemplated,  and  has  been  par- 
tially executed,  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1821.  A  lead- 
ing object,  in  a  military  peace  establishment,  is  to  create 
and  preserve  a  body  of  officers,  well  instructed  in  ever)' 
branch  of  their  duties,  consisting  of  such  a  number  as  to 
admit  of  a  distribution  of  them  among^  the  recruits  who 
would  be  raised  in  the  event  of  war.  Were  our  present 
force  of  six  thouMind  men  broken  into  small  divisions  <>f 
ten  pri\-ates,  witli  two  good  non-commissioned  officers  and 
one  experienced  commissioned  officer,  to  each  of  these 
divisions  might  be  added  forty  recruits,  who  would  soon  be 
regularly  trained  and  disciplined.  Our  TUTny  of  sii  thou- 
sand men  would  thus  promptly  be  converted  into  one  of 
thirty  thousand,  prepared  to  meet  any  enemy.  More  time 
and  study  arc  requisite  to  form  the  officer  than  the  soldier. 
With  skilful  ancf  experienced  officers,  recruits  are  sonn 
rendered  efficient;  without  them,  militai*y  knowlcd^  is 
slowly  obtained,  and,  during  its  acquisition,  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  the  co\intiy  would  be  uselessly  lavished. 
for,  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  org:uiization  and  d'sci- 
pline,  must,  in  war,  be  the  lo«j8  of  life,  and  the  increase  of 
our  military  expenditures. 

Thirdly.  *That  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Poinl  ouglit 
to  be  abolished. 

The  substance  of  the  numerous  objections  -which  ha^e 
been  made  to  the  Military  Academy  may  be  thus  summed 
up:  That  the  cadets  arc  principally  selected  from  the  sons 
of  the  rich  and  influential;  that  many  cf  those  who  .'"'c 
received  into  the  academy  never  graduate,  and  nuny  >»ho 
do,  abandon  the  army  and  follow  civil  professions;  that  the 
officers  of  the  ai-my  are  taken  altogether  from  the  cadtts, 
to  the  injtirious  exclusitju  of  citizens  of  merit  and  talents; 
that  the  cadets  are  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds, 
instead  of  their  own  re^oui-ccs;  that  the  abuses  connccud 
with,  or  practised  at,  the  academy,  can  only  be  remedied 
by  abolishingthe  institution;  and,  if  the  abuse*;  compbincd 
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of  did  not  exist,  that  the  instruction  ^iven  to  the  cadets 
docs  not  qualify  them  to  dischargt:  the  duties  of  military 
officers. 

Before  replying;'  to  these  objections,  I  will  rcmai'lc,  that 
the  Military  Academy  owes  its  origin  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  16lh  >farch,  1802,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  President, 
aothorizing  the  appointment  often  cadets  **  to  be  stationed 
with  the  corps  of  engineers  at  West  Point,  to  constitute 
a  military  academy."  Before  the  end  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  in  one  year,  (1808,)  forty  cadets  w^ere  ap- 
pointed to  the  academy.  I  state  these  flicts,  l^cause  I  pre- 
sume that  no  one  will  attribute  to  Mr.  Jefferson  the  dispo- 
sition to  encourage  what  has  been  termed  **an  expensive, 
useless,  and  aristocratic  military  institution."  From  the 
time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  academy  has  been  approved  of 
by  every  President,  including  Gen.  Jackson,  who  has  re- 
commended it  to  the  "fostering  care  of  Congress,  as  one 
of  our  safest  means  of  national  defence,  and  as  having  the 
happiest  influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  army. "  He  adds,  that  "their  knowledge"  (that 
of  the  graduates)  **of  the  military  art  will  be  advantage- 
ously emphiycd  in  the  militia  service,  and,  in  a  measure, 
secure  to  that  class  of  troops  the  advantages  whicli,  in  this 
respect,  belong  to  standing  armies." 

1  uill  now  prdceed  to  the  examination  of  the  objections 
%hich  I  have  stated.  That  the  cadets  are  principally  se- 
lected from  the  sons  of  the  ricli  and  influential,  is  an  a.s- 
strtion  unsustaincd  by  the  semblance  of  proof.  From  the 
official  information  which  has  repeatedly  been  communi- 
cated to  this  Hoitse,  we  learn  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact; 
that  more  appointments  are  conferred  upon  the  relatives 
of  the  poor  and  undistinguished,  than  of  the  ricli  and  influ- 
ential; although  some  among  the  wealthy  are  also  chosen, 
it  being  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Govern- 
ment, to  exclude  any  class  of  our  citizens  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  rights.  This  mingling  together  of  the  poor 
»td  the  rich,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  same  rules  and 
regnlalions,  cannot  be  a  grievance.  The  ricli  ought  no 
more  to  be  proscribed  than  the  poor.  According  to  the 
prevailing  practice,  neither  are  proscribed;  both  are  indis- 
criminately admitted,  with  a  preference,  nevertheless,  to 
tliose  whose  circumstances  are  narrow.  That  many  of 
llio>e  who  are  received  into  the  academy  never  graduate, 
aid  that  many  who  do,  abandon  the  army  for  civil  profes- 
sions, is  unquestionably  true;  but  by  far  t!ie  largest  pro- 
portion of  those  who  retire  without  graduating,  are,  in 
iuct,  dismissed,  from  want  of  capacity  or  industiy,  or 
other  causes.  I'his  can,  surely,  afford  no  ground  fgr  cen- 
sjrc.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  immoral,  the  dull,  or  the 
iill-  should  be  retained,  to  be  a  burden  upon  the  institu* 
I'on,  useless  as  relates  to  themselves,  and  exhibiting  bad 
examples  to  their  associates.  Those  who,  after  graduating, 
do  not  continue  in  the  army,  have  gained  that  military 
kn!)wledge  which  renders  them  valuable  militia  offircri, 
and  that  genci*al  knowledge  which  renders  them  useful 
in  a  variety  of  civil  professions,  particularly  in  those  which 
require  mathennitical  science.  The  labor  and  expense 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them -is,  thci'cfore,  not 
^^y  to  the  counti-y.  But,  as  I  am  not  disposed  to  defend 
any  system,  right  or  wrong,  I  admit,  as  the  academy  is 
i'lt-iiKlcd  for  tlic  instruction  of  military  officers,  tliat  no 
o!ic  ought  to  enter  it,  unless  he  purposed  making  the  araiy 
his  profession.  Acconiing  to  the  regulations,  the  gradu- 
ate is  at  hberty  to  leave  the  aimy,  after  having  served  In  it 
one  year.  In  doing  so,  he  violates  no  contract,  express  or 
»nij)lied.  Considering,  however,  this  practice,  which  is 
frequent,  to  be  a  departure  from  the  leading  object  of  the 
mbtiiution,  I  would  be  willing  that  it  should  be  prevented, 
provided  a  remedy  could  be  devised  which  would  not  in- 
tnHluce  a  greater  evil  in  its  room.  To  require  that  the 
)^raduate  should  always  be  attached  to  the  army,  would  bL* 
iiarbh,  and  would  be  an  assumption  of  power  over  the  free- 
dom of  action,  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  republican 


Government;  nor  would  it  be  politic  to  oblige  an  officer, 
against  his  inclinations,  to  remain  in  the  service.  Thus 
compelled,  he  would  be  little  likely  to  acquire  reputation 
for  himself,  or  to  do  credit  to  his  country.  Upon  looking 
s^t  the  report,  which,  under  a  resolution  of  this  House,  has 
been  .sent  to  us  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  the  graduates  who  do  not  join  the  army 
is  less  than  would  have  been  inferred  from  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  upon  this  floor.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  the  graduates  is  five  Inuidrcd  and  ninety-one  of 
whom  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  continued  in  tne.array. 

Those  who  make  it  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  officers 
are  exclusively  selected  from  the  cadets,  must  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  cadets  arc  officers.  When  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenants,  they  "are  regtdarly  promoted.  To 
prevent  their  promotion,  by  substituting  tor  them  citizens 
in  civil  life,  would  be  as  unjust  as,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
supply  a  vacancy  in  the  line  by  putting  one  who  had  never 
been  m  the  army  over  the  head  of  an  officer  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  regulations,  was  entitled  to  the  vacant 
office.  Before  an  applicant  can  be  admitted  at  the  acade- 
my, he  must  be  welLrccommended  by  respectable  persons. 
He  then  undergoes  a  probation  of  six  months.  If,  during 
that  time,  he  conducts  himself  with  propriety,  a  warrant 
is  delivered  to  him;  but  if,  at  any  subsequent  period,  be- 
fore he  graduates,  he  manifests  a  want  of  morals,  or  capa- 
city>  or  application,  he  is  discharged.  With  these  pre- 
cautions, is  it  not  more  probable  that  he  will  perform  his 
duties  ably  and  faithfully,  than  a  citizen  whose  fitness  for 
the  army  has  never  been  tested^  1  can  see  no  better  mode 
of  ensuring  a  body  of  goo<l  officers,  than  by  the  practice 
which  now  prevails.  Commissions  arc  not  given  until  it 
has  been  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  tne  necessary 
qualifications  for  them  are  possessed  by  those  upon  whom 
they  are  conferred. 

The  objection,  that  cadets  are  maintained  out  of  the  pub- 
lic funds,  ceases  to  have  any  weight,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  they  are  ofRcei*s  in  the  service  of  the  Government, 
and  l-ablc,  at  any  time,  to  be  ordered  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  profession.  They  are  as  much  entitled  to  com- 
pensation as  aiiy  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  civil 
or  military,  u  the  cadets  at  West  Point  defrayed  their 
own  expenses,  as  several  gentlemen  insist  they  ought  to 
do,  the  very  evil  would  result  which  is  so  loudly  com- 
plained of,  that  the  institution  was  exclusivelv  for  the 
wealthy.  It  might  then  be  correctly  allcgcJ  that  the 
Federal  Goveniment  was  fostering  a  distinct  clavs,  and  en- 
listing on  its  side  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation.  Organ- 
ized as  the  academy  now  is,  the  avenue  to  it  is  as  open  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  rich.  It  is  the  only  place  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  Union,  into  which  adiiiittincc  cannot  he 
gained  by  the  means  of  wealth. 

If  any  abuses  exist  connected  witli  tfic  gcncr.il  adminis- 
tration or  the  particular  superintendence  of  the  academy, 
they  ought  to  be  inquired  hito  and  corrected.     If,  uj>on 
investigation,  they  should' he  found  to  be  radical,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  that  the  institu- 
tion sliould  be  cx)ntinucd,  let  it  be  abolished.     I  speak  un- 
der the  autliority  of  its  superintendent,  w  hen  I  declare  thus 
pubhcly  that  he  invites  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  con- 
conduct.     It  woidd  be  pccuharly  gratifying  to  him  th^^t 
'  all  the  regulations  and  detail  which  he  directs  should  be 
^  submitted  to  the  strictest  inquisition,  and  exposed  to  the 
j)ublic  eye.     1  do  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  some  abuses 
liave  prevailed  in  the  exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the 
academy,  which  are  set  fortli  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tuT  bf  War.     By  looking  at  the  sixty-eighth  page  of  that 
document,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  foreigners  were  re- 
ceived into  the  academy,  of  whom  one  defrayed  his  ex- 
penses, the  other  three  being  paid  as  cadets.     This  institu- 
'tion  being  intended  solely  for  the  education  of  our  oiRrcrs, 
'to  place  at  it  foreigners,  who  owed  allegiance  to  their 
♦  own  Governments,  wa%  unauthm-izcd  and  illegnl.  A  degree 
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of  fRVoritism  has  also  been  shown  towards  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  is  entitled  to  equal,  though  not  to  greater, 
rights  than  other  parts  of  the  Union.  And  yet  it  appears, 
from  tlie  document  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  that  ap- 
pointments of  cadets  from  tliat  District  have  been  as  follows: 
In  1829,  four  cadets;  in  each  of  the  years  1828,  1827, 
1826,  and  18^5,  three;  in  1815,  nine;  and  in  1814,  eight. 
This  disproportionate  number  of  appointments,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  population  of  the  District,  is  partial,  and, 
therefore,  unjust.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  of  these 
departures  from  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  administration  of  this  institution  will  be  repeated. 
Should  Congress  deem  it  necessary,  the^  may  guaxxl  ag^nst 
a  i*epetition  of  them  by  passing  a  law  for  the  purpose. 

I  did  not  expect  to  hear  it  asserted  by  anv  one,  however 
strong  might  be  lus  prejudices  against  the  academy  at 
West  Point,  tliat  the  instruction  there  communicated  to  the 
cadets  did  not  qualify  them  for  their  profession.  Let  me 
state  to  the  House  in  what  that  instruction  consists.  It 
comprehends  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
war,  in  all  its  branches.  To  the  acquisition  of  the  sciences 
requisite  to  constitute  the  accomplished  officer,  from  nine 
to  ten  hours  are  laboriously  devoted  for  six  days  in  the 
week,  during  ten  months  in  every  year.  The  practical 
military  instructions,  which  I  quote  from  page  376  of 
"The  General  Regulations  of  the  Aimy,"  are  as  follows: 
'*  First  year,  school  of  tlie  soldier — guard  and  police  du- 
ties of  privates.  Second  year,  school  of  the  company^ — • 
duties  or  corporals.  Third  year,  school  of  tlie  battalion — 
duties  of  sergeants — exercise  and  manoeuvres  of  artillery 
pieces.  Fourtli  year,  evolutiona  of  the  line— duties  of 
orderly  sergeants  and  commissioned  officers,  (including 
those  of  the  battalion  staff, )  and  of  officers  of  tlie  day — 
remainder  of  the  instruction  in  artillery^the  sword  exer- 
cise— practical  military  instruction  tliroughout  the  year. 
Field  exercises  only  will  be  limited  between  1st  April  and 
1st  November  following.  There  will  be  an  encampment 
of  the  cadets  annually,  commencing  on  the  1st  oi  July, 
and  ending  on  tlie  31st  of  August  ensuing,  during  which 
the  instruction  will  be  exclusively  military."  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  improvement  and  proficiency  of  the  cadets, 
they  are  carefully  examined,  semi-annually,  by  the  Acade- 
mic Board;  and  unce  a  year  they  undergo  a  strict  exami- 
nation ih  public,  before  the  Professors,  and  a  Board  of 
Visiters,  selected  by  the  War  Department^  from  various 
sections  of  the  Union. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  I  have  detailed, 
relating  to  the  instruction  and  discipline'at  West  Point,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  competence  of  the  g^raduates  to  dis- 
charge all  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  no  one  ought  to  hazard  criticism  or  censure. 
Having  submitted  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  1 
rely,  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  principally  insisted 
upon  by  those  who  advocate  uie  disbanding  or  reduction  of 
our  army,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  its  officers, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Military^Acadcroy,  I  will  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  no  longer  than  to  notice,  briefly, 
one  or  two  observations  introduced  into  this  discussion, 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  commented  upon.  It  has  been 
asked,  why  should  we  rely  upon  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  to  g^rison  our  forts,  and  to  protect  our  frontiers 
from  Indian  depredations,  in  preference  to  the  militia  of 
the  country?  Have  gentlemen,  making  tins  inquiry,  re- 
flected upon  the  hardship  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
our  citizens,  accustomed  to  the  ease  and  comforts  of  civil 
life,  by  withdrawing  them  for  periods  of  three  or  six 
months  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  strictness  of  discipline,  the  restraints  of  mar- 
tial law,  and  all  the  privations  which  tke  soldier  encoun- 
ters? Would  they  not  feel  these  hardships  and  privations 
to  be  oppressive  and  intolerable?  The  experience  of  two 
wars  has  taught  vi»  that  the  employment  or  militia  is  more 
expensive  tnAU  tliat  of  regular  ti-nops;  that  larger  num- 


bers of  them  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  aaine  ob- 
jects; that  it  requires  a  longer  time  than  they  usually  serve, 
to  render  tliero  perfectly  acquainted  with  their  duties;  and 
that  the  mere  change  in  ^eir  diet  and  habits  occasions 
sickness  among  them,  and  consigns  one-half  of  them  to 
the  hospitals.     If  these  are  the  consequences,  personal 
and  national,  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  militia,  for 
regulars,  why  should  they  be  substituted?    Because*  say 
gentlemen,  a  standing  army  is  dangerous  to  our  liberties. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  an  argument  like 
this  can  be  seriously  relied  upon.     To  the  maintenance  of 
a  large  regular  army,  when  we  are  not  at  war,  I  vsk.  aa 
decidedly  opposed  as  any  individual  upon  this  floor;  but* 
with  a  population  of  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  witii 
a  militia  'brave  and  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  can  our  liber- 
ties be  affected  by  a  standing  army  of  six  thousand  roen^ 
Sir,  when  the  day  shall  arrive  that  the  liberty  of  this  na- 
tion can  be  endangered  by  six  thousand,  or  by  ten  times 
six  thousand  men,  it  could  not  be  secured  by  anv  hu- 
man means.    Before  such  a  force  could  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  our  liberty,  we  muat  ourselves  have  become 
utterly  regardless  of  its  preservation. 
[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 

JUDGE  PECK. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Wilds  in  the  chair,  on  the  case  of  Judge  Peck. 

Mr.  PETTIS  having  addressed  the  comtnittee  in  defence 
of  the  Judge,  and  against  the  proposed  impeachment, 

Mr.  EVERETT  made  a  few  observations.  He  ooukl 
not  bring  his  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  Judg^  Peck  ought 
to  be  impeached;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  rote  for  the 
resolution.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  admit  that 
Judge  Peck's  conduct  had  been  free  from  blame.  He, 
therefore,  wished  the  resolution  to  be  fo  amended  as  that 
he  could  vote  for  it.  He  referred  to  an  opinion  which  he 
had  hastily  made  while  the  Clerk  was  reading  the  defence 
of  Judge  Peck,  that  the  Judge  would  have  done  belter, 
had  he  rested  his  case  with  the  report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  now,  after  a  perusal  of  the  defence,  re- 
voked that  opinion.  He  thought  the  Judge  had  done  well : 
and  that  the  House,  on  a  careful  perusal  of  the  defence, 
would  admit  that  he  had  done  well.  He  conadered.  the 
defence  as  one  of  the  most  able  papers  laid  before  Con- 
gi'ess  for  years.  He  said,  he  had  looked  in  vain  in  the  evi- 
dence for  proof  of  evil  intent.  On  the  contrary,  there 
was  proof  of  the  general  good  intentions  and  milclneaa  of 
the  Judge.  He  could  not,  therefore,  punish  with  severity 
his  first  offence.  He  is  already  punished  sufficiently  by  theae 
proceedings.  He  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  striking 
out  aU  afler  the  word  * '  Resolved,"  and  inserting  as  foUows : 

That  though,  on  the  evidence  now  before  it,  this  House 
does  not  approve  of  the  conduct  of  James  H.  Peck^ 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  State*  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  in  his  proceeding  by  attachment  a^painat 
Luke  E.  Lawless,  for  alleged  contempt  of  the  said  court) 
yet  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  evil  intent,  to  au- 
thorize tlie  House  to  impeach  the  said  judge  of  high  inls< 
demeanors  in  office. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  said  he  could  not  vote  for 
this  resolution,  because  it  contemplated  a  final  action  on 
the  case  by  thb  House.  He  deprecated  such  a  course, 
as  affording  a  mischievous  precedent.  He  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had  made 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  House,  in  a  case  where 
sympatliy  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  He  was  opposed 
to  any  thing  which  would  compound  this  matter.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  feelings  with  which  he  had  himself  entered 
on  the  examination  of  this  case,  and  the  strong  disincliaa- 
tion  which  he  felt  to  produce  an  impeachment.  But  be 
had  gone  into  it,  and  he  had  a  high  and  solemn  dut>'  to 
perform,  which  precluded  s^'mpathy.     As  to  the  oppor- 
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tanity  given  by  the  Jadge  to  Mr.  Lawless  to  purge  him- 
lelf  of  the  contempt,  he  [Mr.  S.]  considered  that  it  was 
inmltu^^,  after  a  violation  of  the  personal  rig^hts  of  Mr. 
Uwless,  and  the  usurpation  of  a  jurisdiction  which  the 
Judge  did  not  possess.  He  admitted  that  to  have  stricken 
tite  attorney  from  the  rolls  of  his  court,  mi^t  not  hare 
lubjected  the  Judge  to  censure;  but  it  was  the  violation  of' 
that  personal  liberty,  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  im- 
pnaomnent  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  felon's  room,  which 
justified  impeachment. 

Mr.  SURGES  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by  pre- 
fixing to  it  a  modification  in  substance,  stating,  that  al- 
thoagh  the  House  might  not»  if  called  on,  altogether- ap- 
prove the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck,  yet  that,  perceiving 
DO  evidence  of  ill  intent,  &c.  the  House  would  not  sanc- 
tion an  impeachment. 

Mr.  EVERETT  (Mr.  Bomoas  having  withdrawn  his 
unemfanent)  modified  his  resolution  so  as  to  meet  the 
nevi  of  the  gentleman,  slightly  changing  the  phraseology. 

Mr.  BURGES.  moved  that  the  committee  now  rise, 
vhich  was  negatived:  yeas,  70 — nays,  76. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
committee  in  support  of  the  resolution.  He,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  had  g^ven  Uie  subject 
fuB  examination,  and  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  thn 
impeachment  should  take  place.  He  saw  nothing  in  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  which  ought  to  have  drawn 
down  the  punisliment  inflicted  by  this  judge.  It  was  an 
arbitrary  proceeding»  and  he  conmered  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  impeach  the  Judge. 

Mr.  HUNTINGTON  then  made  aome  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  Judge.     Before  he  had  concluded, 

Mr.  VANCE  moved  that  the  committee  rise:  yeas,  64— 
asyB,  tr. 

Mr.  UCJNTiNGTON  then  continued  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SURGES  commenced  some  remarks  against  the  im- 
petchment. 

Mr.  MILLER  moved  that  the  committee  rise,  it  being 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock:  yeas  63^nays,  61. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  progress. 

Saturoat,  AraiL  24,  1830. 
ORGAKIZATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  House  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
nlntion  calluig  on  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  a  new 
on^anization  of  the  army,  embracing  a  reduction  of  the 
officers. 

Mr.  CAVE  JOHNSON  said,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  i^ntlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  re> 
lolation  now  under  consideration,  have  tiiought  it  neces- 
ttry  to  indulge  in  such  a  latitude  of  debate,  and  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  House  questions  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  country,  upon  a  mere  resolution  of  inquiry. 
These  things  would  havie  been  more  properly  the  subject 
of  debate  upon  some  future  occasion,  when  some  specific 

Sroposttion  should  be  submitted  to  the  House  for  the  re- 
action of  tlie  army.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  anticipated, 
either  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Dxsha]  who  introduced  the 
original  resolution  to  the  House,  or  by  the  Military  Com- 
nittee,  who  reported  the  one  now  under  discussion^  but 
if  gentlemen  will  press  upon  the  House  a  premature 
<^ussion  of  these  important  questions,  it  becomes  the 
'Hends  of  the  resolution  to  meet  and  answer  them  in  the 
•»cst  way  tliey  can. 

The  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  disproportion  existing  in  the  pre- 
sent organization  of  the  military  peace  establishment  be- 
fveen  the  number  of  officers  and  the  'privates  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  in- 
CKsted  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Military  Committee,  who  reported  to  the 
Rouse  the  resolution  now  oo  your  table,  merely  referring 


its  conuderation  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  asking  of 
him  the  best  mode  of  effecting  this  object,  if  ]it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  tlie  public  service}  acting  upon  the 
belief  that  so  much  of  the  present  session  had  elapsed,  as 
to  preclude  the  posnbifity  of  acting  finally  upon  a  question 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  nation  at  this  time,  and  that 
such  additional  information  might  be  given  to  this  House 
as  would  enable  them  to  act  more  eraciently,  and  with 
less  danger  to  the  service  of  the  country,  at  some  future 
period. 

To  this  reference  I  did  not  expect  an  objection  would 
have  been  made,  af^er  the  avowal  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Milidby  Committee,  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  not  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  an  opi- 
nion by  the  House,  that  any  reduction  could  be  made,  with 
propriety,  of  the  number  of  officers  now  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  least  of  all  did  I  expect  an  objection  from  the 
chairman  himself,  who  reported,  and  then  advocated,  and 
now  avows  his  determination  to  vote  for  the  resolution; 
and  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  strange  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  four  successive 
mornings,  in  attempting  to  prove  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  officers  or  men  at 
present  in  the  sennce  of  the  United  States,  and  to  convince 
this  House  that  the  resolution  repm'ted  by  the  (^tleman 
himself,  as  the  churman  of  the  Military  Committee,  and 
for  which  he  intends  to  vote,  ought  not  to  be  supported  by 
any  other  member  of  this  House.  If  it  be  true,  sir,  that 
this  disproportion  does  not  exist,  it  certainly  follows  that 
the  consideration  or  adoption  of  the  present  resolution  is 
wholly  useless. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  and  my  colleague  in  the  calculations! 
presented  by  them  to  the  House  as  to  the  actual  number 
of  officers  in  the  army,  or  tliose  who  ought  to  be  so  esti- 
mated. The  ^)ne  estimates  alone  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers, or  gentlemen  who  wear  the  sword  and  are  in  actual 
command,  and  only  makes  one  officer  for  every  twenty  or 
twenty-five  men;  the  other  estimates,  also,  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  staff  officers  connected  with  the 
peace  establishment,  and  thus  makes  one  officer  for  every 
seven  or  eight  men.  Each  is  probablv  correct,  according 
to  the  respective  dates  assumed  by  them,  and  each  falls 
short  of  the  actual  disproportion  existing  between  the  com- 
mon soldiers  and  other  individuals  connected  with  the 
army,  who  are,  I  presume,  esteemed  above  the  grade  of 
the  common  soldiers.  I  take,  sir,  a  different  view  of  this 
subject  from  either  of  the  gentlemen,  and  which  will  pro- 
bably show  the  true  disproportion  existing  in  our  army  be- 
tween the  common  soldiers  and  the  officers,  and  which  will 
account  for  the  increased  expenditures  for  the  last  few 
years,  to  some  extent,  in  this  branch  of  the  Government. 
I  look  at  every  individual  as  connected  with  the  peace  en- 
tablishment,  who  is  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  whether 
a  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer,  or  private, 
or  clerks,  or  messengers.  I  care  not  by  what  name  he 
may  be  called;  and  when  viewed  in  this  light,  the  statement 
which  I' now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  has  been  prepar- 
ed  from  the  documents  furnished  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  which  specifies  each  ituUvidua],  and  the  f>art  of 
the  army  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  wiiich  I  will  not  now 
trouble  the  House  by  reading,  will  satisfy  the  House  that 
there  is  retiSned  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  for  the 
control  and  management  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  which 
my  colleague  now  informs  me  numbers  five  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  near  one  thousand  individuals,  making  one 
individual  connected  with  the  command  of  the  army,  for 
about  every  five  soldiers  of  the  line. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  the  services  of  any  of 
these  individuals  may  be  dispensed  witli  at  this  time  with- 
out injury  to  the  public  service.  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  detulsof  an  army  to  speak  ^iHth  ceilainty 
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as  to  the  exact  proportion  that  ought  to  exist  between 
the  number  ofofficers  ami  soldiers  of  the  line;  but,  accord- 
ing^ to  my  recollection,  in  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
leas  than  half  the  number  of  officers  belonging  to  our 
peace  cRtablisbment  were  deemed  sufficient  for  the  com- 
mand, of  even  a  greater  number  of  men,  and  that,  too, 
whilst  engaged  in  actual  service;  and  there  can  be  no  pro- 
priety in  retaining  in  the  ])ay  of  the  Government,  in 
time  of  peace,  twice  as  many  officers  as  the  Government 
would  require  for  the  command  of  tlie  same  number  of 
men  in  wai*.  My  limited  experience  on  such  subjects  will 
not  justify  me  in  attempting  to  point  out  the  supcrnume- 
i-ary  officers  now  retained  in  public  sei*>'ice,  and  submit- 
ting to  the  House  a  plan  of  my  own  for  its  reorganization; 
but  1  may  be  permitted,  by  way  of  example,  and  to  show 
the  necessity  of  the  passage  of  the  present  resolution,  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  branch  of  the  army 
that  seems  to  me  to  have  a  greater  excess  of  officers,  in 
proportion  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  than,  perhaps, 
an)'  other.  For  tlie  purpose  of  paying  the  army,  now 
consisting  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  men,  there  is  retained 
in  the  public  service  one  paymaster  general,  whose  salary 
is  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars,  and  three  clerks, 
whose  salaries  amount  to  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  one  messenger,  with  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  fourteen  paymasters,  each  with  ii  salary  of 
about  eight  hundred  and  ninety  dollars, (making  tlie  sum  of 
nineteen  thousaml  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,)  whose 
principal  if  not  only  duty  is  to  pay  off  the  small  number  of 
men  now  retained  in  public  service.  I  cannot  believe,  sir, 
that  this  number  of  officers  should  be  retained,  and  that 
amount  of  money  expended  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  the  army;  it  seems  to  me  tliat 
an  additional  clerk  or  two  in  the  Treasury  Department 
might  discharge  all  these  duties  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience being  felt  by  the  public. 

The  cltairman  of  the  Military  Committee  next  urges  the 
propriety  of  our  Government  retaining  in  the  military  peace 
establishment  a  greater  propoi'tion  or  officers  than  in  time 
of  war,  the  skeleton  of  an  army,  I  think  he  calls  it,  that 
tlie  nation  may  be  prepared,  upon  any  sudden  emergency, 
with  skilful  and  experienced  officers,  to  take  the  command 
of,  and  discipline  the  troops,  and  attributes  our  disasters 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  to  the  want  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  science  in  the  officers  appointed  to  command. 
1  cannot  think  any  emergency  likely  to  arise  in  our  coun- 
try, that  will  not  give  us  ample  time  to  convert  our  militia 
into  skilful  disciphned  troops,  prepared  to  meet  any  dan- 
g'crs  they  may  have  to  encounter.  We  are  not,  like  other 
nations  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  neigh  borS)  each  with 
a  standing  army,  that  may  make  sudden  incursions  upon 
our  territories,  and  assail  and  destroy  U5.  The  militia  of 
tiie  coiintry  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  compe- 
tent to  resist  any  atticks  from  the  savage  tribes  that  reside 
upon  our  bordei*s.  Canada  is  too  feeble  to  be  any  just 
cause  of  alarm.  Nor  can  I  admit  that  the  disasters  which 
occurred  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  late  war  are  pro- 
perly attributable  to  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned. 
1  should  rather  think  that  most  of  them  originated  ina  mis- 
taken confidence  reposed  by  our  Government  in  the  offi- 
cers atUiched  to  our  former  peace  establishment,  under 
the  belief  that  their  experience  and  skill,  acquired  in  time 
of  peace,  better  qualified  tl\em  for  the  command  of  our 
armies,  than  other  citizens  of  the  country;  or  perhaps  more 
properly  to  the  want  of  that  vigor  of  intellect  and  acti- 
vity of  bo<ly,  which  too  often  accompany  too  much  lei- 
sure or  indulgence  in  every  pursuit  in  life.  I  should  like 
to  know,  sir,  what  essential  services  had  been  rendered  to 
the  country  in  the  late  war  by  the  officers  of  the  old  army. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  they  were 
e&tcemed  inefficient  atid  wholly  useless.  These  unfortu- 
nate incidents  in  our  history,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  have  xtriginated,  seem  to  tne  to  prove  but  little,  eitlier 


for  or  against  the  position  aasumed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee. 

It  is  again  urged  that  the  present  peace  establishment  is 
not  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  than  it  was  dunng  the  administration  of 
Jeifer&on.  \.  cannot,  sir,  perceive  any  good  reason  tthy 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  should  be  considered  a  rea- 
son for  the  increase  of  our  army,  or  the  expenditures  for 
It.  That  the  finances  of  the  country  will  justify  us  in 
maintaining  twice  the  present  number  of  troops,  or  even 
more,  is  not  disputed  by  any.  *  But,  sir,  what  use  have  we 
for  them.^  Our  military  posts  are  to  be  guarded,  our  fron- 
tiers to  be  protected.  In  tlie  early  periods  of  our  Go- 
vernment, we  were  surrounded  by  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians,  always  disposed  for  war,  and  stimulated 
by  British  traders  to  make  attacks  upon  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, which  were  at  that  time  separated  from  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  country  by  mountains  almost  iDipassable. 
Then  three  thousand  men  were  deemed  sufficient  for  our 
standing  army;  but  now,  when  we  have  the  almost  entire 
control  of  their  trade,  their  numbers  greatly  diminished, 
their  spirits  humbled  by  the  repeated  disasters  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  in  their  wars  with  us;  when  their 
power  has  left  them,  and  when  our  resources  liave  increas- 
ed in  a  greater  proportion  than  theirs  have,  diminished, 
and  when  our  frontiers  are  surrounded  by  new  and  flou- 
rishing States,  sufficiently  near  them  to  render  any  assist- 
ance that  mciy  be  neccssar}'^,  is  our  standing  army  to  be 
doubled?  Certainly  not,  sir.  As  the  population  and 
wealth  of  our  country  advances,  we  are  better  able  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  and  there  is  less  necessity  for  regular  troops 
to  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 

I  should  have  been  gratified,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carohna,  whilst  comparing  the  number  of  troops 
now  in  service,  and  our  resources,  with  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson,  had  also  compared  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  same  period  for  the  same  purpose  with 
those  of  the  present  time.  He  woidd  then  have  perceived 
that  the  present  expenditures  of  the  army  more  than  dou- 
ble .tiiose  of  that  period  in  proportion  to  tlie  numbers. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  might 
be  not  only  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  but  also  of  the  number  of  men,  witliout  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  public  service,  and  that  the  whole 
peace  establishment  should  be  reduced  to  the  number  of 
officej-s  and  men  actually  necessary  to  take  charge  of  the 
fortificatidhs,  and  to  secure  the  public  property.  I  would 
not,  sir,  have  one  man  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, either  in  the  civil  or  military  departments,  whose 
services  were  not  demanded  by  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point  has  been  adverted 
to  by  the  friends  of  the  present  resolution,  as  one  of  the 
al)uses  existing  in  the  present  peace  establishment,  and  it 
lias  been  eulogized  by  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, and  represented  as  one  of  the  most  useful  institu- 
tions in  our  country.  1  have  ever  thought,  sir,  that  it  was 
founded  upon  principles  wholly  mconsistent  with  tlie  tnie 
policy  of  our  coimtry,  and  at  war  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  people;  it  destroys  tliat  eqiwlity  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  should  be  extended  to  every  citizen  ()f  the 
country;  it  is  a  system  of  patronage,  by  which  the  inilitary 
offices  of  the  country  will  be  conlined  to  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  andinfhiential,  and  only  souglit  through  the  fiivor 
of  the  Executive,  or  the  members  of  this  House;  its  con- 
tinuance a  few  years,  I  fear,  will  be  the  destruction  of 
all  honorable  emulation  among  the  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try for  them.  The  military  appointments-  made  by  the 
Government,  more  particularly  tlwtn  any  other,  should 
be  made  accessible  to  the  humblest  individual  in  tlie 
community,  and  should  be  the  reward  of  qualification 
and  merit'alone.  If  the  Government  cliooscs  to  indul^ 
in  the  education  of  any  portion  of  the  citirens  of  the 
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countT)',  why  confine  it  to  the  military  department?  Why 
not  extend  it,  likewise,  to  the  officers  oftlic  navy;  and  to 
your  civil  as  well  as  military  or  naval  officers'  In  my  opi- 
iiion,  ST,  it  would  be  much  more  ufiefui  to  extend  these  be- 
nefits to  tlie  officers  employed  iu  the  civil  departments oftbe 
Government.  Tlic  interests  of  tbeGovernment  and  the  deai^ 
fit  ridits  of  the  people  arc  every  day  subjected  to  tlieir 
control,  whilst  we  may  not  need,  in  a  lifetime,  the  assistance 
of  one  of  your  militaiy  educated  gentlemen;  and  if  we  did, 
ve  miglit,  in  all  probability,  look  for  it  in  vain.  We  have 
constant  employment  for  the  exercise  of  the  best  talents  and 
iiiformalion  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  civil  departments 
of  tljc  Government,  aiid  may  never  need  the  military  know- 
ied^re  given  to  tlie  cadets;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  nation 
to  support  institutions  of  this  character,  and  pay  professors 
tur  superintending  the  same,  and  select  and  support  young 
!(:*iitleincn  for  cuucatiou,  can  there  be  ajiy  propriety  in 
paving  the  favorite  few  to  join  the  institution,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  an  education  equal  to  any 
dat  can  be  acquired  elsewhere  in  our  country?  If  the 
Governracr.t  establishes  the  institution,  prepares  quarters 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  pa^-s  profes- 
s.)rs  to  superintend  the  same,  and  would  but  make  it  ac- 
c.?^s;^>leto  evoj-y  individual  who  would  go,  thousands  would 
^'laxlly  flock  to  tlie  institution,  Alone  for  the  education  tliat 
*oulJ  be  there  acquired,  without  asking  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment any  compensation,  and  wiihout  the  privilege  of  be- 
in?  pbced  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  the  military  offices 
of  the  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  citizens.  But 
j.ow,  sir,  the  Government  not  only  preiiares,  at  a  great 
t  xp.  jisc,  the  necessary  buildings  for  the'  accommodation  of 
*iie  sti{dents,  and  pays  enormous  prrccs  to  the  instructors, 
bj>t  actually  pays  tlie  cadets  foi-  receiving  the  blessings  of 
aa  excellent  education,  about  oue  dollar  for  each  day  that 
they  remain  in  tlic  institution,  amounting  to  the  aggregate 
^v,r\,  for  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  mstitution  and  the 
i-(it'ts,  of  about  ninety  thousand  dollars  annually.  It  will 
I.  it  do  to  say  that  tliey  arc  paid  as  officers  oftbe  army. 
fjr  if  they  were  »o,  their  pav  ought  not  to  commence  whilst 
tlieyare  receiving,  free  of  expense,  the  best  education 
t  If  country  can  afford,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  of  life 
alien  their  time  vould  be  probably  occupied  in  such  pur- 
^iitS  if  they  vrerc  not  officers  .of  the  army.  But,  sir,  they 
««pbt  not  to  be  considered  officers  of  tlie  army;  they  are 
•'udcnts,  engaged  in  a  course  of  studies  that  qualifies  tliem 
fjr  any  otliLT  pursuit  in  life,  as  much  as  that  of  the  army; 
and  the  document  furnlslied  us  proves  tliat  there  lias  been 
w  yet  but  one  out  of  six  who  receives  admlsfiion  into  the 
irijt,tution  that  continues  in  tlie  service  of  the  Government. 
Tiicrc  have  been  admitted  into  this  institution  two  thousand 
aiKl  fifty -three  students,  of  which  five  hundred  andninety- 
ont  graduated,  and  throe  hundred  and  sixty -one  now  rc- 
HiAjn  in  the  ser*'icc  of  the  country.  These  facts  prove  to 
''«y  mind,  clearly,  that  this  institution  is  resorted  to,  more 
for  the  purposes  of  general  education,  tlian  with  a  view  of 
'icoming  officers  of  the  army.  But  why  is  it,  that,  after 
Jiavinj  expended  such  sums  of  money  in  their  education, 
*e  should  give  them  the  preference  over  the  other  citizens 
of  the  country,  in  the  command  of  the  armies?  Other  citi- 
zcns  of  the  country  may,  and  do  frequently,  receive  mili- 
U<y  fcducation,  at  their  own  expense,  and  arc  as  well  qua- 
«f».d  and  meritorious  as  the  voung  gentlemen  educated  at 
^Lit  Point;  but,  if  they  apply  for  office,  their  claims  must 
'i;  postjioned  in  favor  of  those  educated  at  this  bantling 
«<»  tie  Government,  without  even  an  inquiry  made  as  tq 
flicir  merits  or  qualifications.  But,  sir,  if  this  institutioin 
I  tn.tfcU  as  it  miust  necessarily  be  in  its  operation,  must  still 
be  kept  up,  ouglit  tlie  selection  of  the  cadets  to  be  confin- 
ed to  that  class  of  the  community  who  have  not  otherwise 
the  mcaiis  of  receiving  an  education?  Ought  it  not,  sir, 
to  DC  hmited  to  the  pennyless  orphans  of  the  brave  men 
*na  have  perished  in  the  service  of  the  country  > 
If.  sir,  tlie  Government  has  such  lai-ge  sums  of  roonev 
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annually,  to  bestow,  its  liberality  had  better  be  extended 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  militia  during 
the  rev6lutionary  war,  and  who  now  need  its  assistance, 
than  to  that  clans  of  young  gentlemen  who  are  enabled  to 
procure  appointments  at  the  academy  through  the  wealth 
and  infiuence  of  their  family  and  friends.  When  these 
things  come  to  be  considered  and  weighed  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  rely  upon  it,  sir,  that  this  uistitution,  which  has 
been  so  much  lauded,  and  pnifed  into  importance  and 
popularity,  will  be  put  down — it  is  a  species  of  aristocra- 
cy, inconsistent  with  the  liberality  and  freedom  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  more  expensive  than  any  other  institution 
in  our  country,  and  which  I  cannot  but  tlunk  would  long 
since  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment been  transferred  from  the  Executive  branch  of  this 
Government  to  the  members  of  this  House.  But  if  the 
House  sliould  not  concur  with  me  in  opinion  that  this  in- 
stitution ought  to  be  destroyed*  still  the  number  of  cadets 
ought  ^o  be  regulated  so  as  to  correK)ond  with  the  wanti  of 
the  army 4  and, the  expenditures  of  die  institution'  ought 
to  be  diminished  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  these  con- 
siderations alone  would  justij^'  us  in  the  adoption  of  tlie 
resolution. 

The  resolution  which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion, 
contemphites  much  more  tlian  a  bare  reduction  of  the  ex- 
cess of  officers  now  retained  in  oyr  peace  establishment;  it 
strikes  at  a  branch  of  that  system  of  excessive  expenditure 
which  has  been  too  much  indidged  in  by  our  Government 
for  the  last  few  years;  it  contemplates  a  diminution  of  the 
annual  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  and  supporting 
our  present  peace  establisliment,  which  ought  to  be  done, 
as  I  shall  presently  sliow,  whether  the  army  can  be  reduced 
or  not. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  {Mi',  Tatx.oii}  has  re- 
minded us  that,  when  this  subject  was  beibre  Congrett  in 
1821,  and  when  tkc  army  was  reduced  from  ten  thousand 
to  six  thousand  men>  he  was  an  advocate  for  that  redift:- 
tion,  and  for  which  he  and  those  whoacted  with  him  were  de- 
noimccd  as  radicab;  but  he  is  now  of  opinion  that  no  fur* 
ther  reduction  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  public 
service.  1  am  sure,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  had 
turned  his  attention,  fi>r  a  moment,  to  the  expenditures  in 
this  branch  of  the  Govern nient  for  the  laj(t  few  years,  and 
compared  them  with  the  expenditures  for  the  same  de- 
partment for  a  few  years  prior  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  ai*- 
my  in  1821,  he  would  have  still  seen  the  necesaity^  of  either 
reducing  the  number  of  officers,  or  men,  or  both,  or  in 
some,  way  curtailing  the  unnecessary  expenditures*  In 
this  branch  of  the  Government,  but  little  baa  been  gained 
in  the  cause  of  economy  by  the  reduction  tliat  took  place 
in  1821.  The  expenditures  of  the  last  few  yeart  actually  ex* 
cced  those  for  a  few  years  prior  to  that  tiine,  wh^n  the  ar- 
my was  ten  thousand  strong;  which  will,  be  seen  by  a  re- 
ference  to  the  clocuments  in  the  War  jjcpattment/  which 
show  that,  for  the  year 

1819.  **  Pay  of  the  army,  and  siji^yiateneo 

oftbe  officers,"  ^1,002,827  10 

"Subsistence,"  989,213  00 

$1,993,040  10 

1820.  •«  Pay  of  the  army,  and  subsistence 

of  the  officers,"  *  $636,784  00 

••Subsistence,"  622,048  00 

$1,258,832  00 

1828.     «« pay  of  the  amiv,  and  subsistence 

of  the  officers,"  $1,028,121  24 

"Subsistence/'  245,217  96 

$1,273,339  20 
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1829.     •*  Pay  of  the  armj",  and  subsistence 


oftheofficeit," 
•*  Subsistence," 


$1,134,295  11 
299,200  92 


$1,433,496  03 


From  which  it  appears  that  the  "pay  of  the  army  and 
subsistence  of  the  officers,*'  for  the  years  1828  and  1829, 
when  the  army  was  about  six  thousand  strong-,  exceed  that 
for  the  years  1819  and  1820,  when  the  army  was  ten  thou- 
sand strong^,  by  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents;  and  that,^  by  the  act  of  1821,  reducing  Ihe  army  to 
nx  thousand,  we  have  g^ned  the  dismissal  of  four  thou- 
sand men  from  the  public  service,  without  any  correspond- 
ent diminution  of  the  expenses  of  the  army. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood,  sir,  that,  in  making-  and 
presenting  these  estimates  to  the  House,  I  impute  any 
blame  whatever  to  the  officer  now  presiding  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  or  the  one  who  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  it  during  the  late  administration.  If  the  expendi- 
tures  are,  or  have  been,  excessive  or  improper,  wJiich  I 
by  no  means  assert,  blame  is  properly  attributable  to  this 
House;  if  appropriations  are  made  for  specific  objects  by 
us,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  see  them  ap- 
plied; if  any  abuse  exist,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  nation,  and  from  us  the 
people  expect  its  correction.  These  estimates  are  pre- 
sented solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  propriety  of 
the  passage  of  the  present  resolution,  or  some  one  of  a 
similar  character,  under  the  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  be  directed  to  it,  and  that  his  expe- 
rience in  the  department  will  enable  him  to  report  to  us 
some  system'for  the  reduction  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
army,  that  will  enable  us  to  act  efficiently,  and  without 
injury  to  the  public  service. 

The  chaimukn  of  the  Military  Committee  considers  that 
the  present  organization  of  the  army  ought  to  be  retained 
a»  a  means  of  national  defence,  and  has  eloquently  point- 
ed out  the  superiority  of  skilful  officers  and  disciplined 
troops  over  the  militia,  and  has  illustrated  his  positions  by 
a  recurrence  to  standing  armies  of  several  European  na- 
tion9,  and  their  success  over  undisciplined  troops.  I  could 
not,  if  I  was  so  inclined,  follow  him  through  all  his  illus- 
trations, or  successfully  controvert  the  position  assumed 
by  him.  Whether  the  position  assumed  by  him  be  true 
or  not,  our  Government,  being  based  upon  different  prm- 
ciples  from  those  alluded  to  by  him,  must  necessarily  re- 
sort to  a  diirei*ent  mode  of  defence,.  I  may  be  permitted 
here  to  remark,  that,  if  tlie  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina had  turned  one  other  page  in  the  history  of  those  na- 
tions, he  would  have  seen  the  consequences  resulting  from 
their  social  systems.    Iron  handed  despotism  and  arbitrary 


the  public  debt;  sustain,  unimpaired,  the  public  credit:  I 
would  husband  the  resources  of  the  country,  by  leaving 
the  money  of  the  people  in  its  proper  place— their  own 
pockets;  these,  in  my  estimation,  are  the  true  prepara- 
tions of  a  republic  for  war;  I  would  leave  standing  armies 
and  the  sword  for  the  monarch  and  despot*    The  militia, 
sir,  so  often  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  abuse,  is  the  only 
army  upon  which  we  can  rely  for  the  protection  of  our 
country;  the  citizens  of  the  coimtry  must,  and  ever  will, 
protect  themselves  whilst  their  liberties  are  worth  pre- 
serving; they  are  the  supporters  of  our  Government  in 
peace,  and  mutt  be  its  defenders  in  war:  our  Government 
is  based  upon  this  principle;  we  trusted  them  in  the  revo- 
lution, ana  were  not  deceived  by  them;  we  confided  in 
them  in  the  late  war,  and  were  not  disappointed.    1  will 
not  now  detain  the  House  bj'  pointing  them  to  instances  of 
courage,  patriotism,  and  ♦alor,  in  the  militia  of  our  coim- 
try, that  would  eqtial,  if  not  surpass,  any  of  the  numerous 
instances  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina;  they  arc  familiar  to  each 
member  of  the  House,  and  are  unparralleledin  the  history 
of  any  country. 

I  have  briefly  Adverted  to  the  reasons  which  will  induce 
me  to  vote  for  the  resolution  of  my  colleague,  and  flatter 
myself  that  we  will  derive  such  information  from  the  War 
Department,  should  it  pass,  as  will  enable  us  to  rcorganixe 
the  army  on  some  more  economical  plan,  better  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  without  injury  to  the 
public  service. 

[Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  debate  closed  for  this 

day.] 


JUDGE  PECK. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Wilbs  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  BURGES  spoke  at  length  against  the  original  reso- 
lution.    He  occupied  the  floor  for  about  two  hours. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  spoke  in  reply,  and  in  defence  of  Uie 
course  pursued  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  EVERETT  was  nega- 
tived. 

The  resolution  offered  by  the  clipirman  of  the  commii- 
tee  was  agreed  to — yeas  113. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  con- 
currence in  the  resolution;  which  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PETTIS  then  tnoved  a  call  of  the  House;  which  was 
refused. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  with  the 
committee  in  the  resolution,  and  carried  in  the  afllrmative. 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Archer,  Armstrong,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Bcekman,  BUn", 


raisrulc;  the  people  deprived  of  the  right  of  self-govern-  of  South  Carolina,  Bockee,  Boon,  Borst,  Bouldin,  Brod 
ment;  immense  public  debts;  and  burdensoifte  and  op- 1  head.  Brown,    Buchanan,   Cahoon,  Cambreleng,  Camp- 
pressivc  systems  of  taxation;  these  are  the  consequences 


resulting  to  European  nations  from  their  military  organ 
cation:  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  is  the  price  they 
pay  for  protection  by  skilful  officers  and  disciplined  troops. 
To  roy  mind,  sir,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  proves 
the  necessity  of  retaining  in  the  service  of  this  country  a 
very  large  standing  army,  rather  than  the  propriety  of  re- 
taining in  o\ir  service  the  present  number  of  officers  and 
men.  That  we  should  prepare  for  war  in  time  of  peace, 
is  undisputed  in  our  country;  but  how  prepare? '  By  edu- 
cating one  part  of  the  community  to  command  the  other? 
By  setting  apart  one  portion  of  the  citizens  for  the  de- 
fence of  Uie  other,  and  sustaining  and  supporting  them  in 
peace?  Instead  of  thus  rendering  our  armies  skilful  and 
brave,  I  would  rely  upon  the  virtue,  the  intelligence,  and 


bell,  Carson,  Chandler,  Chilton,  Claiborne,  Coke,  Cole- 
man, Conner,  Cowles,  Craig,  of  New  York,  Craig,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Crawford,  Crocheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Davis,  of 
South  Carolina,  Deberrj',  Denny,  Desha,  De  Witt,  Dod- 
dridge, Drayton,  Dudley,  Ear'll,  Ellsworth,  Evans,  of 
Msdnc,  Evans,  of  Pennsylvania,  Findlay,  Finch,  Forward, 
Foster,  Fry,  Gaither,  Gilmore,  Gordon,  Hirfl,  Halsey,  Ham- 
mons,  Harvey,  Hayncs,  Hinds,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hubbard, 
Ihrie,  Isacks,  Jennings,  Johnson,  of  Kentuckv,  Johnson, 
of  Tennessee,  Kendall,  Kincaid,  Kinj^,  of  New  York,  Lamar, 
Lea,  Lccompte,  Letcher,  Lo^all,  Lewis,  Lyon,  Majrec, 
Maxwell,  of  New  York,  Maxwell,  of  Virginia,  McCretrv, 
McDuffie,  Mclntire,  Mitchell,  Monell,  Muhlenberg,  Nuck- 
olls, Overton,  Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Ricliardsoi^, 
Roane,  Hussel,  Scott,  Sbepperd,  Shields,  Scmmcs,  Smith, 


the  moral  energies  of  the  country';  I  would  arm  and  dis-  Speight,  Spencer,  of  New  York,  Spencer,  of  Maryland, 
cipline  the  citizens  of  the  country,  the  militia;  I  would  re-  jsprigg,  Sterigere,  Storrs,  of  New  York,  Swift,  Tidiaferro, 
move  every  burden  from  the  finances  of  the  country;  pay  'Test,  Thompson,  of  Georgia,  Thomson,  of  Ohio,  Tre/- 
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vant,  Tucker,  Verplanck,  Washington,  Weeks,  White,  of 
Vew  York.  White,  of  Louisiana,  Wickliffe,  WUde,  Win- 
^ite,  Yancey. — 123. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Angel,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Barber,  Bart- 
lev,  Bates,  Bell,  Blair,  of  Tennessee,  Burges,  Butman,  Clay, 
Ciark,  Cundict,  Cooper,  Crane,  Creighton,  Crowninshield, 
Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Dwight,  Everett,  of  Vermont, 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Gorham,  Grennell,  Hawkias, 
Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Kennon,  Martindale,  McCoy, 
Miller,  Pearce,  Pettis,  PiersoR,  Heed,  Rose,  Sill,  Stanbe- 
ry,  Standifer,  Stephens,  Storrs,  of  Connecticut,  Suther- 
land, Swann,  Taylor,  Vance,  Vinton,  Whittlesey,  Williams, 
YoQng. — 49. 

So  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

Ordered,  That be  appointed  a  conunittce 

^  to  tlie  Senate,  and  vX  the  bar  thereof,  in  the  name 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  all  tJie  people  of  the 
I'u'ied  States,  to  impeach  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the 
district  court  of  the  United  Stiites  for  the  district  of  Mis- 
^uri,  of  high  misdemeanors  in  office;,  and  acquaint  the 
Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  in  due  time 
«ihibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  and 
iTiake  good  the  same;  and  that  the  Senate  be  requested  to 
raaite  order  for  the  appearance  of  the  said  James  U.  Peck« 
to  make  answer  to  the  same. 

The  committee  was  ordered  to  consist  of  two  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  STORRS,  it  was 

Raohed^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
report  to  this  House  articles  of  impeachment  against  James 
H.  Peck,  district  judge  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  fpr  mis- 
demeanors in  his  said  office. 

The  committee  waa  ordered  to  consist  of  five. 


IMo.MiAr,  April  26,  1830. 
THE  ARMY. 

I'he  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  report  to  the  next  Con- 
grcfei  ail  organization  of  the  army,  witli  a  view  to  a  reduc* 
tion  of  the  number  of  the  officers. 

*tr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  observed  that  the  reso- 
lution seemed  aimed  at  an  institution,  (the  West  Point  Aca- 
demy,) which  is  the  ornament  and  safety  of  the  country  { 
^d  with  a  view  to  try  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  protracted  debate,  he  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DESHA  requested  &fr.  S.  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
to  gire  him  [Mr.  D.]  an  opportunity  of  making  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  subject;  but 

Mr.  SPENCER  said  he  could  not  do  so  compatibly  with 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  the  gentleman  must  excuse  him. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  laying  the  resolution  on 
the  uble,  and  negatived  by  the  following  yoXet  yeas,  64— 
nays,  96. 

Mr.  DESHA  then  spoke  at  some  lengtli  in  further  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  reducing  the  number  of  officers,  and 
against  the  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  WILDK  did  not  rise  to  address  the  House  again  on 
the  merits  of  the  resolution^  but  not  wishing  to  vote  for  it 
jo  its  present  shape,  and  tlie  House  having  refused  to  lay 
it  on  the  table«  he  rose  to  oflTcr  an  amendment  which  would 
loakc  it  more  acceptable  to  himself  and  perhaps  manv 
others.  At  present  the  resolution  was  not  a  simple  inqui- 
0 ;  it  would  carry  with  it  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
House  on  the  question  of  reducmg  the  number  of  officers. 
This  he  disapproved  of;  and,  to  obviate  the  objection,  he 
(^ved  to  strike  out  the  matter  of  the  resolution,  and  sub- 
stitute the  fc^low^ing:  That  the  Secretary  of  War  report  to 
tlie  House,  at  its  next  session,  "  whether  any  reduction  in 
the  number  of  officers  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  can 
he  made  without  injury  to  tlie  public  service,  and,  if  any, 
uhat  reduction;  together  with  a  plan  for  the  most  efficient 


organization  of  the  army  in  conformity  with  tlie  reduction 
proposed." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to:  yeas,  85 — nays,  44;  and 

The  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  adopted,  without  a 
division. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  making  an  appropriation  for 
obtaining  an  exchange  of  lands  witn  the  Indians,  and  for 
removing  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  twice 
read. 

Mr.  BELL  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  statfe  of  tlie  Union. 

Mr.  D  WIGHT  thought  that,  as  some  important  amend- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  Senate,  it  was  desirable  to 
obtain  the  sense  of  tlie  Committee  on  Indian  Affiiirs  regard- 
^  ing  these  amendments,  before  they  were  committed  to  the 
,?i  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BELL  said,  the  amendments  were  substantially  the 
same  in  principle  as  the  bill  which  was  reported  hy  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  contained. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  made  some  remarks  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  DWIGHT  then  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the  bill 
was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Union. 

THE  TARIFF. 

Mr.  MALLARY,  with  a  view  to  go  into  committee  on 
tlie  tariff*  bill,  moved  to  postpone  the  intervening  orders  of 
the  day,  amongst  which  was  the  bill  respecting  the  Ten- 
nessee lands,  which  Mr.  CROCKETT  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  prevent  from  being  postponed;  but  Mr.  Maila« 
rt's  motion  prevailed,  and 

Th&  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
PoLX  in  the  chair,  jand  took  up  the  biU  to  alter  the  several 
tariff*  acts,  to  provide  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of 
duties,  and  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  McDUFFlE  rose,  and  commenced  by  saying  that 
tlic  bill  under  consideration  was  designed  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  country,  and  effect  a  more  faithful  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  on  imports.  This  was  an  object  right 
and  proper  in  itself,  and  one  which  be  was  willing  to  pro- 
mote. He,would  be  always  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  faith- 
ful collection  «f  the  revenue,  even  though  he  might  object 
to  the  laws  by  which  it  was  levied.  In  this  case,  however, 
he  would  attain  the  faithful  collection  of  the  revenue  by  a 
mode  different  iirom  that  coiftemplated  by  the  bill.  He 
would  do  it  hy  diminisliing  tlie  duties,  and  thereby  remov- 
ing the  inducement  to  evade  the  duties.  With  this  view, 
he  moved  to  amend  the  bill  as  follows  t  Strike  out  all  of  the 
bill  after  the  first  section,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  ii  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after 
the  30tli  of  June  next«  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  of 
May,  1828,  as  increases  the  duty  on  wool  manufacturedt 
and  on  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a 
comppnent  part,  be  repealed!,  leaving  the  duties  on  said 
articles  as  tiiey  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act; 
and  that^  from  and  afler  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  22d  ftlay,  1824,  as  increases  the  duties  on 
the  aforesaid  articles,  be,  and  the  same  is  also,  repealed, 
leaving  the  said  duties  as  Uiey  stood  previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  said  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted^  Tliat,  from  and  after  the  30th 
of  June  next,  so  much  of  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  19th  of 
May,  1828,  as  increases  the  duty  on  iron  in  bars  and  bolts, 
whether  manufactured  by  rolling  or  hammering,  on  hemp, 
on  flax,  on  cotton  bagging,  on  molasses,  on  indigo,  on 
manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  a  component 
part,  be  repealed,  leaving  the  said  duties  is  they  stood 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act;  and  that  so  much 
of  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  22d  May,  1824,  as  increased  the 
duty  on  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  be  repealed  from  and 
after  the  30th  of  June,  1831,  leaving  the  duties  on  the  said 
articles  as  they  stood  before  the  passage  of  that  act. 
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Jnd  be  it  further  enactedj  That  the  duty  on  salt  be  re- 
duced to  ten  cents  per  btiahei  of  fifty-«x  pounds,  from 
and  after  the  30th  of  June  next. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  then  proceeded  to  discuss,  at  large, 
the  policy  of  the  protecting  system,  and  to  exhibit  what 
he  deemed  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  various  interests  of 
the  country.  He  had  spoken  about  two  hours,  when  he 
stated  that  he  had  now  gone  through  the  dry  and  less  in- 
teresting topics  involved  in  the  discussion }  what  Ire  had 
further  to  say  on  the  subject,  touched  considerations  of  a 
character  more  vital  and  interesting.  Being,  however, 
somewhat  fatigued,  be  woukl  prefer  postponing  his  farther 
remarks  until  to-morrow. 

MAYSVILLE  ROAD  BILL. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  of  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging the  gentleman,  suggested  tliat  the  committee 
should  lay  a3i(ue  this  bill,  and  take  up,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  sitting,  some  minor  bill,  that  would  occupy  but  Httle 
time;  and  he  therefore  moved  that  the  comnruttee  take  up 
tl)c  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  stock  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexing^n 
Turnpike  road{  which  motion  prevailed,  and  the  bill  was 
accordingly  read. 

Mr.  LETCHER  rose  in  explanation  of  the  bill.  He 
.said  he  did  not  at  present  intend  to  do  more  than  to  offer, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  a  very  brief  statement 
of  facts  connected  with  tliis  applicatipn  to  Congress.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  [said  he]  by  a  well 
drawn  and  well  guarded  charter,  have  incorporated  a 
company  to  construct  tlie  road  referred  to  in  the  biH  just 
read,  under  the  name  of  "the  Majrsville,  Washington, 
Paris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Company."  The  subject 
is  one  of  very  great  solicitude  in  the  State,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  that  interesting  portion  of  it  through  which  the 
road  is  to  run.  The  attention  of  the  General  Government 
has  long  since  been  drawn  to  the  importance  and  utility  of 
this  great  Irighway;  and  under  its  immediate  direction, 
skilful  engineers,  in  tlic  year  1827^  made  a  survey  from 
*^  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  including 
that  portion  of  it  over  which  the  contemplated  road  is  to 
be  made.  The  report  of  the  engineers,  sir,  is  now  before 
me — ^it  is  made  out  with  great  care,  enters  minutely  into 
details,  and,  upon  examination,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  en- 
tirely satisfactory  and  accurate. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  sir,  I  will  add  only 
a  word  or  two  to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  road, 
and  to  prove,  that,  by  granting  the  subscription  of  stock 
asked  for,  the  Government  will  not  expose  itself  either  to 
loss  or  injury,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  highly  bene- 
fited. 

Maysville  is  a  flourishing  and  growing  village,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  about  sixty  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  already  a  pmnt  of  considerable  commercial 
consequence,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  increase  ra- 
pidly, both  in  wealth  and  commerce.  It  is  justly  consr- 
dered  the  great  depot  of  the  Kentucky  merchants  who 
trade  to  the  East.  From  that  point  an  immense  quantity 
of  merchandise,  as  well  as  other  articles,  is  conveyed 
throng  various  portions  of  the  State. 

The  road  designed  to  be  improved  is  intended  to  in- 
tersect the  gfreat  national  road  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  'It 
connects  itself  also  on  each  side  with  the  Ohio  river.  These 
two  connexions  most  certainly  and  justly  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  a  national  work.  Its  present  condition  is  too 
bad  to  be  particularly  described,  probably  the  very  worst 
in  the  United  States, 'while  at  tlie  same  time  it  is  more  ti-a- 
velled,  in.proportion  to  the  population  of  the  countr}',  than 
any  other  section  of  the  West.  The  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  constructed,  and  the  small  expense  compared 
with  the  great  benefit  to  the  countryi  recommends  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  prf>po8ition  to  take  stock  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration   of  the  House.     The   bill   is  well 
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guarded.  The  subscription  now  asked  is  not  to  be  advanc- 
ed, until  enough  has  been  actually  paid  by  individuals 
and  the  State,  to  equal  the  amount  paid  by  the  General 
Government.  The  sum  reserved  to  individuals  ba§  &!] 
been  subscribed,  amounting  to  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  subscribed  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  more;  both  these  sums  are  to  be  fully  paid 
before  the  subscription  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  de- 
manded. To  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  road,  1  have 
a  few  sti'oog  facts  to  lay  before  the  House.  The  company 
hh*ed  a  man  during  one  month,  to  record  the  number  of 
persons,  wagons,  horses,  cattle,  &.c.  which  passed  over 
the  road;  and  the  average  for  a  day,  derived  from  this  re- 
cord, amounts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons, 
thirty  three  carriages,  and  fifty-one  wagons^ 

I  hold  the  document  in  my  hand,  subject  to  tlie  inspec- 
tion of  any  gentleman  who  may  desire  to  examine  it. 

There  is  no  intention  to  induce  the  House  to  subscribe 
to  a  mere  neighborhood  road.  The  calculation  above 
quoted  must  convmce  every  gentleman  that  this  is  a  road 
greatly  travelled — that  it  is  both  useful  and  used.  And 
while  the  %id  of  Government  will  put  it  in  a  good  condi- 
tion- the  Gov,emraent  will  not  lose  a  dollar  by  its  bcmli- 
cent  operation.  It  is  known  to  many  gentlemen  on  this 
floor,  that  the  road  is  one  of  the  worst  in  all  our  country. 
In  the  winter  it  is  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  deptii 
of  the  soil,  which  readily  forms  deep  mud  holes.  Sucli 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  along,  that  the  wagoners  have 
sometimes  to  join  themselves  in  gangs  to  lend  each  other 
assistance.  Double  teams  arc  often  hitched  to  the  same 
wagon;  and  not  unfrequently  they  become  so  deeply  raired 
that  the  neighbors  have  to  turn  out  to  aid  the  teamsters; 
and  in  winter  it  often  happened,  after  sticking  in  the  mire, 
that  they  are  fr(^en  up  entirely.  The  same  state  of  things 
exists  in  reference  to  the  mail;  and  a  great  saving  will  be 
effected  by  the  Government,  both  as  to  time  and  expense 
in  its  transportation.  Should  the  road  be  properly  made, 
the  saving  on  this  head  alone  will  more  than  compensate 
you,  even  if  the  money  was  given,  instead  of  subscribed. 
I  promised,  sir,  to  be  very  brief;  I  trust  I  have  fulfilled  that 
promise.  Whilst  I  do  not  desire  or  anticipate  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  yet  I  hold  myself  ready 
now,  and  at  all  times,  to  defend  it,  should  any  be  offered. 

Mr.  FOSTER,  of  Georgia,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enact- 
ing  clause  of  the  bill.  He  could  not  but  feci  surprised 
at  the  confidence  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Lktcheii]  that  the  bill  would  meet  wilh 
no  opposition;  this  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  that 
which  he  felt  at  the  support  which  the  Committee  on 
Roads  and  Canals  had  given  to  th«  proposed  measure  by 
even  reporting  tlic  hill,  fiut  the  gentleman  tells  us  this 
is  a  national  road — and  what  are  the  evidences  of  its  na- 
tionality? Why,  forsooth,  that  immense  numbers  of 
horses,  wagons,  &c.  travel  it,  and  that  in  ccrtiun  season* 
of  the  year  it  is  almost  impassable.  Really,  sir, "  [said  Mr. 
F.]  if  these  are  the  cbai'acteristics  of  a  national  road,  our 
country  abounds  with  them;  there  is  scarcely  a  market 
road  in  Georgia  or  Carolina,  which  might  not,  with  ^eat 
propriety,  claim  the  distinction..  Bot  Mr,  F.  was  too 
much  indisposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  bill,  and  was  satisfied  with  having  dra'wn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  it. 

Mr.  HAYNES  inquired  whether  any  survey  of  this  road 
had  been  made  by  the  United  States*  engineers;  or  whe- 
ther the  House  was  to  take  the  statement  of  the  expense 
on  the  estimates  of  those  interested. 

Mr,  LETCHER  replied,  tliat  an  engineer  naroe<l  Wil- 
liams, the  same  pci-son  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  Cumberland  road,  had  surveyed  this  rosd- 
It  had  also  been  reported  on  by  engineers  in  the  United 
States*  service. 

Mr.  HAYNES  said,  we  all  know  with  what  facility  such 
surveys  are  procured,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  get  Eubncrip' 
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tjoos  to  any  new  scheme,  especiaUy  where  tlie  Govern- 
nient  is  to  be  a  partner.  Some  years  ag^,  the  House  was 
urged  to  subscribe  to  some  -such  imdertaklng.  He  be> 
liered  it  was  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  when 
it  was  pressed  as  an  argument  in  its  favor,  tliat  the  Dismal 
Svramp  canal,  a  link  in  the  gre.at  chain  of  internal  commu- 
nication, as  it  is  called,  had  been  completed;  and  yet,  since 
he  bad  been  a  member  of  tl^is  House,  a  further  subscrip- 
tion had  been  asked  and  obtained  to  the  stock  of  tlie  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal;  since  which  time,  a  furtlier  subscrip- 
tion Iiad  been  obtained  for  the  same  object.  Four  years 
ago,  we  liad  been  asked  to  subscribe  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal,  as  necessary  for  its  completion,  which  was  g^*anted. 
Since  that  time,  a  fuither  subscription,  of  what  precise 
amount  he  did  not  recollect,  had  been  sought  and  obtain- 
ed, and  a  still  further  subscription  is  now  asked  fo/.  He 
said,  that,  laying  aside  ^ytry  other  consideration  but  the 
mere  question  of  expediency,  (although  his  opinions  as  to 
the  constitutionality  of  such  measures  are  well  known,)  he 
tnisted  the  House  would  consider  maturely  before  it  en< 
gaged  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  LETCHER  replied. 

>lr.  HAYNES  regretted  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
[Mr.  Letcher]  should  have  supposed  him  capable  of  en- 
tertaining vindictive  feelings  towards  Kentucky,  Kentuck- 
ians,  or  to  any  enterprise  in  wliich  they  were  interested. 
He  cberiabed  too  high  a  respect  for  tlie  gentleman  from 
that  State,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  here  and 
elsewhere,  to  indulge  such  feelings.  [Mr.  LETCHER 
explained,  and  disclaimed  such  an  imputation.] 

Mr.  HAYNES  aaid,  he  could  not  permit  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, that  he  [Mr.  H.]  entertained  the  opinion  that  this 
Government  has  the  power  to  engage  in  works  of  internal 
improvement.  In  his  opinion,  the  subscription  to  stock 
stood  precisely  on  the  same  footing,  in  principle,  with  a 
direct  appropriation  of  money  for  the  construction  of  a 
roftd  or  canal.  Indeed,  he  considered  it  as  not  differing 
from  the  construction  of  such  a  work  by  the  Government. 

He  considered  the  power  of  taxation  to  be  limited  by 
the  specific  grants  in  the  constitution,  and,  consequently, 
the  power  of  appropriation  was  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations. The  relative  could  not  be  broader  than  its  ante- 
cedent. However,  he  did  not  intend  to  argue  the  consti- 
tutional question,  but  thought  thus  much  necessary  by 
way  of  protest  against  all  such  acts  whatsoever. 

Mr.  LETCHER,  in  reply,  insisted  that  the  road  in  this 
bill  was  strictly  national  in  it^' character.  Sir,  [said  he] 
from  what  has  fallen  from  the  two  gentlemen  from  Geor- 
^^  [Mr.  FosTEB  and  Mr.  Hatkes]  I  must  have  been  pecu- 
liariy  unfortunate  in  the  very  few  remarks  I  harl  the  honor 
of  submitting  when  first  up.  I  endeavored  to  make  my- 
self understood.  I  stated  then,  sir,  and  now  repeat  that 
statement,  that  it  is  expected,  and  tliat  it  is  desiencd  to 
continue  the  road  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  until  jt  inter- 
•ects  the  great  national  road  usually  known  as  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  that  tliis  was  the  commencement  of  the 
•chenae.  Y6t,  sir,  gentlemen  seem  to  misunderstand,  or 
to  misapply,  what  lus  been  said,  and  to  pei*sist  in  the  inti- 
mation, that  the  object  is  to  obtain  governmental  assist- 
ance for  local  accommodation.  It  is  not  so.  The  object, 
"Rr,  has  been  fully  and  fairly  avo^ved,  Until  now,  I  had 
supposed  it  was  very  generally  admitted  that  the  most  un- 
exceptionable method  in  v^hicn  the  Government  could  en- 
F^e  in  works  of  internal  improvement,  was  to  subscribe 
stock  in  coinpanies  formed  by  individual  enterprise.  But, 
at  orcacnt,  it  seems  to  be  feared  by  the  gentlemen  that  this 
» the  niode  best  calculated  to  draw  money  from  the  trea- 
sury, to  be  distributed  or  given  in  a  neighborhood.  He 
begged  gentlemen  to  believe,  that  though  tire  road  \x  as 
pceedingly  bad,  and  a  good  one  much  needed,  yet  the 
fnendaof  tf>cbi!l  were  far,  jtry  far,  from  asking  any  thing 


in  the  shape  of  charity.  They  asked  for  no  gift,  no,  no- 
thing like  it;  but  merely  invited  a  subscription  of  stock  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  a  most  important  and  useful 
work,  and  one  which  was  known  to  be  strictly  national. 
Though  Kentucky  had  never  yet  received  a  cent  from  this 
Government,  while  she  saw  the  public  money  expended 
elsewhere  for  objects  of  internal  improvement,  who,  sir, 
has  ever  heard  hor  utter  a  groan,  or  heave  a  sigh  >  He 
trusted  she  would  always  have  too  much  pride  to  beg  or 
to  murmur.  No,  sir,  her  people  are  not  a  begging  people. 
She  had  always  voted  to  appropriate  money  for  similar  ob- 
jects; and  whenever  any  scheme  of  the  kind  was  proposed 
-to  the  House,  she  presented  almost  an  undivided  front. 
And  why  I  Not  from  any  selfish  and  sordid  motives,  but 
because  she  was  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  in- 
terest of  the  country,  a  part  of  which  she  is,  I  hope,  con- 
sidered. 

Whilst  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  urged  his 
objections  to  the  bill,  sir,  the  other,  I  thought,  seemed 
much  grieved  at  the  subscription  which  had  heretofore 
been  made  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and  ar- 
gticd  that  more  money  was  to  be  applied  for  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress.  When  lliat  bill  is  called  up, 
sir,  let  the  gentleman  offer  his  objections  to  it.  My  col- 
league, [Mr.  Wickliffk]  who  represents  that  region  of 
the  country,  will  be  ready  to  meet  him.  But  I  beg  of 
the  gentleman,  [Mr.  Hatses]  whatever .  vindictive  feel- 
ings he  may  entertain  towards  tliat  measure,  not  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  this  unoffending  one.  The  Louis- 
ville canal  is  no  Kentucky  measure,  and  the  State  cannot 
be  charged  with  the  investment  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  that  work.  It  is  a  measure  in  which  the  States 
above  and  below  Kentuck} >  I  might  almost  say,  sir,  arc 
exclusively  interested.  The  improvement  now  so  warm- 
ly opposed  by  the  two  honorable  gentlemen,  I  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  is  of  immense  consequence  to  the  State.  It 
leads  to  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
connects  it  with  a  navigable  stream,  a  country  beautiful 
and  highly  productive.  Without  it,  what  is  our  situation  > 
Why,  sir,  a  little  like  living  in  the  happy  valley,  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  into  it,  and  yet  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 
We  have  every  thing  in  gieat  abundance,  and  to  spare, 
that  man  could  desire,  except  an  outlet  to  a  good  market. 
We  raise,  sir,  f:ir  more  than  we  can  consume,  and  we  are 
desirous  of  furnishing  our  neighbors  out  of  tlie  surplus, 
on  the  best  terms,  and  upon  the  shortest  notice.  The 
road  must  be  owned  to  be  national  as  soon  as  it  reached 
the  great  Ohio  river.  Ditl  it  lose  its  national  character 
because  it  was  to  be  so  much  used  by  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky ?  It  has  been  emphatically  asked  why  the  State  docs 
not  make  the  road  herselfl  Sir,  [said  Mr.  L.]  the  State 
is  new,  her  resources  are  limited;  she  would  make  it  if 
she  could;  she  seeks  nothing  of  you  as  a  gift,  but  only  a 
little  assistance  to  advance  your  own  interests  as  well  as 
hers.  You  jire  a  rich  and  able  Government,  with  ample 
means  at  your  command^  and  cannot  loscone  cent  by  com- 
plying with  her  request.  Will  You  refuse  it?  Let  me, 
sir,  put  one  plain  question  to  the  friends  and  to  the  cppos- 
crs  of  intenial  improvement.  What  would  you  think  cf 
thecharactcr  of  a  father,  who  had  eight  or  ten  children, 
each  of  whom  possessed  a  fine  farm,  rich  and  fertile,  well 
situated,  and  in  perfect  order,  if  a  younger  child,  always 
affectionate  and  dutiful,  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  serve 
j  its  parents  by  day  or  by  night,  in  peace  or  in  -war,  and 
■  who  had  not  deserted  him  in  his  deepest  affliction,  should 
present  itself  before  him,  and  say,  father,  1  see  that  all  my 
brothers  are  prosperous  and  happy,  they  have  fine  settle- 
.  ments  and  are  doing  well — 1  am  glad  to  see  it.  I  helped 
all  I  could  to  make  them  so.  I  do  not  envy  any  one  of 
them  his  good  fortune.  My  own  farm,  however,  is  in  a 
bad  condition.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  hanl  work  to 
do,  and  at  this  moment  I  am  a  little  behindhand;  and  as 
you,  father,  are  in  funds  just  now,  I  pray  you  to  advance 
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me  a  small  sum  to  aid  me  in  completing'  an  improvement 
highly  advantageous  both  to  you  and  to  me;  1  ask  it  not 
as  a  g^ift,  but  merely  the  use  of  it  for  a  short  period.  Sir, 
is  there  a  gfentleman  here  who  could  or  would  justify  the 
father  in  refusing  such  a  request.^  and  what  sort  of  a  father 
must  he  be  who  could  turn  that  child  from  his  door?  The 
case  I  have  put,  I  think,  sir,  illustrates  our  true  situation. 
I  will  not  comment  upon  it.  1  will  say,  however,,  we 
scorn  to  compUun  of  the  help  which  has  been  extended 
to  others;  but  we  shall  think  it  very  strangle  and  very  un- 
kind, if,  when  we  come  for  tlie  first  time,  and  ask  you  to 
do  a  most  just  and  reasonable  thing,  to  aid  an  enterprise  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
you  should  refuse  it.  I  hope  my  friend  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Foster]  does  not  desire  to  throw  any  unnecessary' 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  bill,  should  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  a  majority  to  pass  it;  and  I  would  most  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  him  to  withdraw  Vis  motion  to  strike  out  the  first 
section,  and  let  the  bill  be  reported  to  the  House.  He  can 
afterwards  make  any  opposition  he  may  think  fit.  This 
course  will  save  a  gi^at  deal  of  time,  and  I  trust  he  ivilj 
consent  to  it. 

Mr.  FOSTER  said  that  he  most  cheerfully  accorded  to 
the  chivalrous  and  high-minded  Kentuckians  all  the  respect 
and  gratitude  to  which  their  sufferings  and  services  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  country  so  eminently  entitled  them. 
Nor  had  he  for  a  moment  considered,  much  less  intimnted, 
that,  in  making  the  application  which  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration is  designed  to  favor,  they  approached  us  in  the 
language  of  supplication  or  complaint;  he  knew  too  well 
the  proud  and  lofty  spirit  of  that  euUant  people,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  descend  to  either. 

Mr.  F.  would  trouble  the  committee  with  only  a  few 
word^more  in  relation  to  the  particular  object  of  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  [Mr.  Letchbb]  who  advocates  it  with  so 
much  zeal,  has  told  us,  with  his  usual  candor,  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  design  far  more  extensive — 
that  this  is  only  a  portion  of  a  great  road  which  is  to  be 
•^  constructed  from  Zancsville,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in  Ala- 
bama. This  is  the  body,  the  centre  building  of  the  great 
work — the  wings  are  to  be  put  up  hereafter.  And  all  Siese 
arc  objects  of  national  importance!  Sir,  [said  Mr.  F.]  it 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  five  hundred,  yes,  five  thou- 
sand roads  of  the  same  description. 

Mr.  F.  hoped  that  no  gentleman  would  suspect  him  of 
having  any  wish  to  impede  the  progress  or  improvement 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  so  far  from  it,  he  declared  him- 
self proud  to  witness  her  growing  prosperity.  The  Union 
owe^^  her  a  great  deal,  not  only  for  her  achievements  in 
the  national  defence,  but  for  the  splendid  talents  which 
she  contributes  to  our  national  councils.  Yet,  witli  all  his 
i*espect  for  the  State,  and  her  patriotic  sons,  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  bill  now  on  the  table.  He  would,  however, 
withdraw  his  motion  for  striking  out  the  enacting  clause, 
and  suffer  the  bill  to  be  reported  t6  the  House,  when  a 
direct  vote  can  be  taken  on  its  passage. 

[The  committee  then  rose.] 

TrKSDAT,  Apbii.  27,  1830. 
PENITENTIARY  PUNISHMENT. 

The  House  then,  according  to  tlie  order  of  the  day,  took 
up  the  bill  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  discussion  of  the  details  of  tliis  bill  consumed  the 
day's  sitting,  and  occupied  the  House  till  near  five  o'clock. 

The  point  which  gave  rise  to  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
debate,  was  that  which  grew  out  of  the  question  whether 
slaves  should  be  made  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  by 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  for  the  various  offences 
described,  as  other  persons.  The  (;omniittce  of  the 
Whole  House  had  adopted  an  amendment  to  insert  the 


word  "free"  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  make 
them  applicable  to  "  free  persons"  only.  On  the  question 
of  concurring  in  this  amendment,  Messrs.  TEST,  POW- 
EHS,  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  BUCHANAN,  TAY- 
LOR,  and  PE  ARCE  spoke  in  opposition  to  it,  and  Messrs. 
POLK,  HAYNES,  BOULDIN,  WASHINGTON,  and 
MERCER  advocated  it.     Finally, 

The  (question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  against  con- 
curring m  the  amendment,  as  follows:  yeas,  73 — nays,  88. 

Mr.  HAYNES  then  moved  to  retain  the  discrimination 
in  the  fourth  section,  which  prescribes  the  punishment  for 
rape,  so  r^s  to  make  this  a  penitentiary  offence  for  "free" 
persons,  and  death  for  shaves;  the  latter  being  the  penalty 
of  the  offence  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  District. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to:  yeas,  79 — nays,  69. 

Mr.  HAYNES  then  moved  fiirther  to  amend  this  clause, 
by  inserting  the  word  ••  white"  after  "  free,"  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  colored  persons  from  the  penitentiary  punish- 
ment for  the  offence. 

This  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  SPENCER  and 
SURGES,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  that  would  of- 
ten occur  in  deciding  whether  a  man  was  white  or  not; 
and  was  negatived:  yeas,  54— nays,  66. 

Mr.  BOULDIN  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole  section, 
and  thus  leave  the  crime  as  it  now  is,  to  be  punished  in  all 
cases  with  death;  that  being  the  penalty  lor  it  in  all  ci- 
vilized countries.     After  some  discussion, 

This  motion  was  negatived:  veas,  54 — nays,  65. 

Mr.  J.  S.~  BARBOUR  submitted  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  growing  oAt  of  the  provisions  relative  to  slaves,  and 
going  to  affect  the  condition  of  that  property  in  the  cir- 
cumjacent States,  and  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
but  withdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  SEMMES,  who  had  an  amendment  to  offer,  which 
would  obviate  Mr.  B.'s  objections.  While  he  was  prepar- 
ing it, 

Mr.  DRAYTON  expressed  his  objections  to  the  bill,  a* 
it  was  now  shaped,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  lay  the 
bill  on  the  table. 

This  question  was  decided,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  ne- 
gative, as  follows:  yeas,  61 — nays,  93. 

Mr.  SEMMES  then  moved  an  additional  section,  pro- 
viding that  noticing  contained  in  the  bill  should  apply  to 
slaves  not  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  but  that 
such  slaves  should  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  as 
they  now  exist;  which  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BARRINGER  next  moved  an  amendment  in  the 
fourth  section,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  except  slaves 
ft-om  penftentiary  punishment  for  offences  for  wliich  the 
punishment  now  is  whipping;  which  amendment  prevail- 
ed— 69  to  61. 

BIr.  HAYNES  now  renewed  the  motion  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table;  but  it  was  ag^in  negatived — yeas,  55. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  then,  intimating  much  repugnance 
to  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  and  a  desire  to  deliver  his  rea- 
sons for  being  averse  to  it,  moved  to  postpone  its  further  con- 
sJderMion  to  Thursday;  which  motion  prevailed — 93  to  40. 

[The  following  are  tlie  only  remarks  delivered  on  the 
subject  in  the  possession  of  the  publishers.] 

Mr.  POWERS  said,  hc^  rose  lor  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing some  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
excluding  slaves  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  when  un- 
der discussion  upon  a  former  occasion,  and  to  state  some 
facts  which  he  had  recently  obtained,  and  with  which  the 
House  was  probably  unacquainted. 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  would  remark,  preliminarily,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  thosci  who  believed  either  in  the  constitutional 
power  or  public  policy  of  any  interference  of  the  General 
Government  with  the  local  regulations  of  a  State,  whether 
they  related  to  people  of  one  color  or  another.  Let  each 
Government  be  kept  in  its  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  all 
subjects  which  are  strictly  and  legitimately  of  a  local  cha- 
racter remain  under  tl>c  exclusive  control  of  the  State 
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authorities,  as  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  federal 
constitution,  and  the  people  of  the  States  who  adopted  it. 
Buttliese  principles  bad  no  application  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which,  oy  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  constitution,  was  placed  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress. 

This  is  national  ground,  and  that  alone  where  the  un- 
checked and  undivided  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  operate.  Yet,  even  here,  Mr.  P.  thought  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  that  the 
tendency  of  its  legislation  should  not  be  injurious  to  Uie 
interests  of  the  adjoining  States,  except  in  cases  where 
some  g-eneral  principle,  or  the  paramount  interests  of  this 
District,  required  it.  In  his  opinion  the  bill  embraced 
such  a  principle,  and  one  which  ought  not  to  be  yielded, 
although  he  coidd  not  perceive,  nor  did  he  believe  it  pos- 
sible, that  the  bill  without  the  amendment  could  produce 
any  injurious  effects  upon  the  interests  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  or  any  other  slave-holding  States. 

Indeed,  as  it  regards  this  District  alone,  he  confessed 
that  it  was  chiefly  an  abstract  question  of  principle,  be- 
cause, from  the  facts  which  he  would  presently  state,  it 
would  satisfactorily  appear,  that,  as  to  the  practical  opera> 
tion  of  the  bill,  it  was  not  very  important  whether  the 
amendment  prevailed  or  not;  but  for  one  he  could  not  wil- 
lingly adopt  the  principle,  tliat  slaves  and  free. persons 
should  not  be  put  on  the  same  ground  as  to  punishment 
for  crimes, 

Mr.  P.  went  on  to  observe  that,  in  the  former  discus- 
sion upon  the  bill,  honorable  gentlemen  seemed  to  sup. 
pose  that  if  slaves  were  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
crimes,  their  niunbers  would  be  so  gpreat  as  to  fill  up  the 
present  establishment,  and  render  it  necessary  immediate- 
ly, and  at  g^eat  expense,  to  commence  the  building  of 
more.  How  do  facts  sustain  this  argument?  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  there  are  very  few  slaves  in  this  Dis- 
trict, in  proportion  to  free  persons,  who  are  brought  be- 
fore courU  of  justice  for  the  commission  of  offences,  and 
this  fact  was  highly  creditable  to  their  masters,  who  exer- 
cised suck  salutary  guardianship,  over  the  conduct  and 
morals  of  their  slaves,  and  removed  from  them  the  tempt- 
ation arising  from  want,  by  providing  so  well  for  their 
comfort.  Mr.  P.  said  he  had  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry 
on  this  subject  to  the  Clerk  of  Alexandria  county,  (Mr. 
Lee,)  a  lawyer  of  high  respectability,  whose  answer  he 
wished  the  Clerk  to  read  to  the  House,  and  which  was  ac- 
cordingly read,  as  follows: 

"  Alxxakohxa,  24th  Aprils  183Q. 

'<Sia:  T  liave  received  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant. 
Tune  will  not  admit  of  my  making  as  particular  an  exam- 
ination as  I  wish,  to  enable  me  to  give  a  \&ty  accurate  re- 
ply to  your  inquiry.  What  I  shall  now  state  ia  from  general 
recollection.  Slaves,  by  the  law  in  force  in  this  county, 
are,  for  misdemeanors,  punishable  in  a  summary  way  by  a 
single  justice,  out  of  court,  by  stripes,  at  the  public  whip- 
ping post,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine.  Therefore,  such 
cues  do  not  come  before  the  court,  or  become  publicly 
^oown.  I  have  inquired  of  one  of  the  magistratea  who 
has  been  many  years  acting,  and  is  an  efficient  and  expe- 
rienced magistrate,  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  he  has  had 
occasion  to  have  punished  for- misdemeanors.  He  states 
that  he  has  had  but  one  slave  whipped,  though  the^e  have 
been  brought  before  him  many  slaves  charged  with  ciimi- 
Q^  offences,  tliat  is,  with  misdemeanors,  whom  he  has  dis- 
charged. I  have  understood  from  a  source  on  which  1 
rely,  that  a  juatice  of  the  peaee  for  this  county,  who  re- 
sides in  the  country,  has  said  that  during  the  time  he  lias 
been  a  magistrate,  which  is  about  eighteen  years,  he  has 
had  only  one  slave  whipped.  A  third  justice  haa  stated 
that,  during  the  year  1829,  he  has  not  had  before  him 
niore  than  ten  to  twelve  slaves  charged  with  any  oftence. 
Some  of  them  he  Hi^  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  evi- 
deoce,  and  some  he  has  ha4  whipped.     Thia  magistrate 


does  about  half  the  business  in  the  town.  With  regard  to 
free  people  of  color,  there  arc  some  offences  which  are  pun- 
ishable before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  they  are  but  few. 
All  others  are  punishable  by  a  verdict  of  a  jury  and  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  With  regard  to  free  people  of  color, 
I  can  state  from  pfiy  observation,  both  when  I  was  prac- 
tising as  a  lawyer  m  the  court  here,  and  since  I  have 
held  my  present  station,  that  the  number  of  free  persona 
of  color,  compared  to  that  of  slaves,  charged  withoffencea 
before  the  court,  cannot  be  in  a  less  proportion  than  of 
ten  to  one,  that  is,  ten  free  negroes  to  one  slave.  As  to  white 
offenders,  they  have  exceeded  black  offenders,  including 
free  and  bond,  in  double,  if  not  treble,  the  above  propor- 
tion. I  have  been  long  satisfied  that  the  lower  class  of 
the  white  population  is  much  more  vicious,  and  more  apt 
to  be  guilty  of  offences,  than  either  the  slaves  or  the  free 
persons  of  color?  and  that  the  free  people  of  color  are 
more  vicious,  and  more  prone  to  commit  offences,  than 
the  sUves.  With  regard  to  tlie  free  people  of  color,  they 
are  tempted  to  it  from  the  idle  life  they  too  genei^Uy  lead 
—they  steal  instead  of  working  for  their  living.  The  slaves 
are  generally  well  treated,  weU  cbthed  and  fed,  therefore 
have  not  the  same  motive,  that  of  supplying  their  necessa- 
ry wants,  for  becoming  rogues.  The  class  of  white  people 
I  have  mentioned,  from  the  want  of  proper  education  and 
instruction,  from  the  too  easy  acquirement  of  ardent  spi* 
rits,  and  too  wild  a  notion  of  what  real  civil  and  political 
nght9  are,  mistake  licentiousness  for  liberty,  which  pro- 
duces great  idleness,  and  this  ends  in  crime." 

Mr.  Pi  then  furtlier  stated  that  he  had  also  received  a 
Fetter  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Hall,  a  lawyer  of  respecta- 
bility and  intelligence  in  this  city,  who  was  also  a  magis- 
trate, from  which  he  read  the  following  extract: 

"I  can,'however,  state,  tliat,  in  the  course  of  my  expe- 
rience as  a  magistrate,  tliere  have  been,  in  the  course  of 
three  years,  brought  before  me  forty-one  persons  charged 
with  various  crimes,  of  whom  three  only  were  slaves.  I  do 
indeed  remember  two  others  who  were  brought  before 
me,  but  tlie  charge  against  them,  on  the  face  of  it  import- 
ing no  crime,  I  did  not  enter  the  cases  upon  my  docket. 
Slaves  are  punishable  b^  whipping;  and,  since  1  Jiave  been 
a  magistrate,  only  one  instance  has  occurred  in  which  that 
punishment  lus  been  ordered  by  me." 

In  addition  to  this,  he  read  the  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  Ml*.  Swann,  the  District  Attorney,  who  [Mr.  P. 
remarked]  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  members  of 
this  House — "  You  ask  what  number  of  slaves,  in  propor- 
tion to  free  persons,  are  presented  for  crimes  in  tins  coun- 
ty. My  impression  is,  that  the  proportion  is  very  small — 
1  should  think  not  one-twentieth.  In  the  number  of  pre- 
sentments made  to  a  court,  amounting  to  from  sixty  to 
eighty,  we  seldom  have  more  than  two  or  three  cases 
against  slaves.  The  free  colored  people  are  more  nu- 
merous; and  the  greater  portion  of  cases  that  are  present- 
ed for  crimes  of  a  fclonioua  character,  are  against  that  de- 
scription of  people — that  is,  free  colored  people." 

Thus  it  appeaj-8  [said  Mr.  P.]  that  crimes  in  this  Dis- 
trict are  principally  committed  by  the  idle  and  dissolute 
free  blacks,  and  a  still  more  wretched  and  degraded  class 
of  white  people;  and  this  must  naturally  he  the  state  of 
tilings  where  slavery  exists,  to  -discredit  labor,  and  espe- 
cially where  miserable  free  blacks  and  whites  are  found 
in  such  numbers  as  flock  into  tliis  District  in  pursuit  of 
tuTiporary  emplovment  or  plunder.  These  facts  contirm- 
ed  the  position,  that,  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  this 
bill,  it  is  quite  unimportant  whether  slaves  are  embraced 
by  it  or  not;  and  also  show,  that  the  apprehensions  of  gen- 
tlemen, that  tJic  penitentiary  would  become  crowded  with 
slave  criminals,  arc  utterly  groundless. 

Several  gentlemen  had  contended  that  the  incarceration 
of  slaves  in  the  penitentiary  would  be  little  or  no  punish* 
ment  to  tliem — that  they  are  slaves  of  imlividuals  now, 
and  would  tlien  only  change  masters,  and  become  tlie 
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slaves  of  Government — that  they  are  now  required  to  la- 
bor, and  would  only  l>e  compelled  to  do  the  same  in  the 
penitentiary. 

In  answer  to  this  argument,  Mr.  P.  observed  that  the 
Buffering  of  a  penitentiary  felon  depended  not  only  upon 
his  moral  and  physical  sensibility,  but  upon  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  oi  which  imprisonment  had  deprived  him.  Upon 
these  principles,  he  submitted  the  question  to  the  House 
with  conftdencc,  whether  the  slaves  here  would  not  suffer 
more  than  the  class  of  criminals  coming  from  the  free 
blacks  and  whites.  In  truth,  [said  Mr.  P.]  if  the  princi- 
ple he  contended  for,  ttiat  there  sliould  be  but  one  rule  of 
punishment  for  all  those  classeS|  were  objectionable,  it 
must  be  upon  the  ground  that  slaves  would  suffer  most^ 
and  hence  that  the  law  would  operate  unequally. 

It  is  claimed  by  gentlemen,  that  while  they  are  opposeil 
to  slavery  in  the  abstract,  and  justly  consider  it  an  evil 
entailed  upon  them  by  their  ancestors,  from  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  escape,  yet  that  their  slaves 
are  surrounded  by  numerous  enjoyments — that  they  are 
honest,  industrious,  contented,  loyal,  attached  to  tlveir 
masters,  and  to  each  other.  Tliis  is  not  only  undisputed, 
but  the  facts  already  stated  seem  to  confirm  it — so  far  as 
relates  to  this  District.  What  punishment  then  could  be 
more  severe  upon  such  slaves,  than  to  incarcerate  them  in 
a  penitentiary,  where  they  would  be  cut  off  from  all  do- 
mestic enjoyments  and  social  intercourse,  confined  at 
night  to  a  dark  and  solitary  cell,  compelled  to  labor 
through  the  day  in  silence;  and  this  labor  and  solitude  con- 
tinued, with  unbroken  monotony,  for  months  or  years, 
without  even  being  permitted  to  receive  the  slightest  intel- 
ligence from  their  homes,  their  families,  or  their  masters? 

Would  not  this  slavery  to  the  Government  be  less  en- 
durable, than  that  condition  of  domestic  slavery,  which,  by 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
had  become  so  greatly  ameliorated,  and  of  which  we  liave 
heard  such  interesting  accounts^ 

It  was  proposed  [said  Mr.  P.]  in  a  former  debate  to  ex- 
empt slaves  from  the  punishments  proposed  by  this  bill, 
^nd  extend  over  them  the  existing  penal  laws  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  under  a  mistaken  belief,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  Virginia,  that  those  laws,  since  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  was  assumed  over  the  District,  had  become 
greatly  ameliorated.  It  was  then  intimated  to  him  [Mr. 
P.]  by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  the  laws  of  th.at 
State,  in  regard  to  slaves,  which  had  been  enacted  for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  were  more  severe  than  they 
had  been  previously,  and  which  had  been  occasioned  by 
some  actual  or  threatened  commotion  among  that  class  of 
people.  This  had  led  him  [Mr.  P.]  to  examine  those  laws; 
and  he  must  say,  that,  if  the  laws  of  this  District,  regard- 
ing slaves,  as  had  been  justly  remarked,  were  written  in 
bloo<l,  the  present  laws  of  Virginia  on  tfiat  subject  were 
of  a  still  more  sanguinary  character.  By  this,  he  meant 
no  disrespect  to  that  patriotic  State,  with  whose  consti- 
tutional laws'  the  General  Government  had  no  concern, 
whether  they  be  wise  or  unwise;  of  that,  each  State  is  the 
best  and  only  judge.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to  adopt 
those  laws  in  this  District,  they  become  a  fit  subject  of  re- 
mark. It  will  be  found  by  t!\e  preseilt  penal  code  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  in  most,  if  not  all  the  offences  for  whicli  free  per- 
sons are  punishable  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary, 
slaves  are  made  punishable  with  death.  Mr.  P.  named 
several  of  those  offences,  such  as  horse  stealing  and  other 
larcenies,  tnaliciously  setting  fire  to  any  bridge,  barn, 
shop,  stable,  stack  of  wheat  or  corn,  feloniously  breaking 
open  any  storehouse  or  warehouse,  forgery,  counterfeit- 
ing, and  embezzling  property;  but  he  would  not  detain 
the  House  w.th  going  over  the  whole  catalogue.  But  in 
ii'sming  and  executing  any  system  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, [said  Mr.  P.]  the  great'  and  leading  object  should 
be  public  security.     The  second  section  of  this  bill  relates 


to  the  crime  of  assauH  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill. 
Here  the  amendhient  is  first  proposed  to  exclude  slaves 
from  its  operation,  and  this  very  section  illustrates  the 
above  principle.  When  any  person,  whether  bond  or 
free,  evinces  such  a  violent  temper,  or  malignant  heart, 
as  to  lead  tliem  to  the  commission  of  desperate  and  danger* 
ous  offences,  public  security  forbids  their  running  at  large; 
they  should  be  withdrawn  from  societ}',  either  by  confine- 
ment or  death.  Such  cases  are  referred  to  in  this  section, 
and  also  such  as  attempts  to  poison,  and  like  cases,  which 
show  a  malicious  and  teprobate  mind.  In  many  of  the 
least  aggravated  of  these  cases,  the  public  feeling  would 
revolt  at  inflicting  tlie  punishment  of  death;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  if  the  amendment  prevails,  slaves  committing  tlicse 
crimes  would  go  unpunished  and  unrestrained,  ready  for 
the  perpetration  of  other  offences,  as  revenge,  malice,  or 
passion  mic^ht  prompt  them.  And  does  not  public  secu- 
rity an4  individual  safety  forbid  this? 

As  regards  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  District,  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  he  could  not  undertake 
to  speak  with  certaintv.  The  bill,  as  originally  reported,  has 
long  since  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as 
the  previous  discussion  on  this  very  question,  and  no  ob- 
jections to  the  original  bill  had  come  to  his  knowledge: 
from  this,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  frequent  expressions 
in  its  favor  had  been  made  to  him,  [Mr.  P.]  fie  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  District  were 
in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the  bill.  He  regretted  that 
any  excitement  should  grow  out  of  this  discussion,  and 
dreadetl  protracted  debate  at  this  stage  of  the  session, 
which  he  hoped  miglit  be  avoided,  and  the  question  taken. 
The  bill  was  of  great  importance  to  the  District,  and  there 
were  various  other  bills  also,  which  its  interests  called 
loudly  upon  Congress  to  pass,  and  which  could  not  be 
done  till  this  was  disposed  of  Mr.  P.  said,  he  would  not 
further  trespa.ss  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  oc- 
cupy that  time  which  he  had  expressed  a  hope  would  not 
be  done  by  others.. 

Mr.  POLK  thought  that  the  matter  should  be  viewed  as 
one  of  expediency  only,  as  one  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime  alone.  In  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
where  slavery  existed,  instances  could  be  found  where  the 
slave  was  punished  by  imprisonment;  and  that  fact  spoke 
more  to  the  purpose  than  a  long  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  slave  dreads  the  punishment  of  stripes  more  than 
he  does  imprisonment;  and  that  description  of  punish- 
inent  has,  besides,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his  fellow- 
slaves.  Mr.  P.  went  on  to  take  a  review  of  the  offences 
designated,  and  the  punishments  prescribed,  by  the  bill, 
and  contended  that  its  provisions  did  not  amount,  and  could 
not  be  considered  as  amoMnting,  in  these  particulars,  to 
such  an  efficient  restraint  as  was  necessary  under  the  pf- 
culinr  circumstances  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  observed  that  tlie  citizens  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict had  had  the  bill  before  them  for  some  time,  and  had 
not  complained  of  its  provisions.  Formerly,  cases  had 
occurred  in  which  crimes  had  been  committed  with  a  de- 
sign on  the  part  of  the  perpetrators  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary;  but  such  was  not  the  case  now.  Solitar}' 
confinement  and  hard  labor  were  punishments  sufficiently 
severe,  to  deter  even  slaves  from  tbe  commission  of  offences 
which  would  subject  them  to  such  inflictions. 

Mr.  PEARCE  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  protract  the  de- 
bate, and  regfretted  the  necessity  which  existed,  requirinsf 
him  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  remarks  whatever.  I- 
will  be  recollected  [sard  Mr.  P.]  that  the  committee  who 
reported  this  bill,  (and  a  majority  of  thetn  are  from  slave- 
holding  States,)  were  opposed  to  tliis  amendment.  The 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  [Mr.  Powkrs]  informs  us  it 
did  not  receive  his  sanction,  and  does  not  come  here  un- 
der his  auspices.  But  the  Committee  of  the  M'hole  House 
have  adopted  it,  and  we  must  now  either  adopt  or  reject 
it.     The  amendment  prefilet  the  word  fi*ee  to  tbe  word 
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persons,  so  as  to  make  the'  bill  read  all  free  persons,  in- 
stead of  all  persons,  as  the  same  was  reported,  who  shall 
be  liable  to  penitentiary  punishments.  *  What  will  be  the 
operation  of  the  amendment?  Sir,  the  slaves  of  the  Dis> 
trict  Hill  be  left  to  tlie  same  punishments,  after  this.bill, 
with  the  proposed  amendment,  becomes  a  law,  they  arc 
now  Uable  to.  Yes,  ur,  to  the  sangfuinary  oodes  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Blaryland,  not  as  they  now  exist,  but  as  they 
did  exist  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ten  miles  square  were 
ceded  by  those  States  to  the  General  Government.  We 
learn  from  the  annua]  report  of  the  trustees  of*  the  peni- 
tentiary in  the  District  of  Columbia,  tiiat  there  are  in  the 
county  of  Wasliington  fourteen  capital  offences,  and  in 
the  county  of  Alexandria  they  are  still  more  numerous. 
I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  any  state  of  thiiTgs 
would  have  called  for  such  a  code.  .It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose,  if  we  le^slate  at  all,  that  our  acts  should  be  in 
reference  to  »  general  amelioration  of  the  people  here, 
and  not  a  portion  of  tiiem.  Within  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  laws  of  both  Virginia  and  Haryland  have  been  alter- 
ed, and  r(>i>dered  less  severe  than  they  were  thirty  years 
aj^;  and  the  consequences  of  tliis  amendment  will  be,  to 
leave  the  slaves  of  the  District  of  Columbia  liable  to  the 
punishments  under  the  laws  as  they  now  exist;  laws  not 
mw  in  force  in  any  State  in  this  Union.  This  I  will  not 
^e  to;  and  my  opposition  is  not  only  to  the  manifest 
injustice  to  a  portion  of  the  people  here,  but  to  the  free 
people  who  may,  and  who  have  a  right  to,  visit  this  Dis- 
trict, whether  prompted  by  curiosity  or  considerations  of 
business,  which  here  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on.  What 
tsthc  ntuation  of  the  free  blacK?  and  what  are  his  liabili- 
ties when  he  visits  the  city  of  Washington^  The  free 
Hlack  of  the  State  of  New  York,  free  there,  not  only  be- 
«w»e  he  treads  the  soil  of  freedom,  was  bom  free,  and 
has  those  characteristics  by  which  man  differs  from  the 
^  of  the  animated  race,  his  eyes  turned  towards  heaven, 
Iivinj^  in  a  land  where  the  legal  presumptions  in  favor  of 
freedom  are  as  great  and  as  generally  acknowledged  as 
»re  those  presumptions  in  favor  of  innocence;  the  moment 
he  reaches  this  city,  he  is  nigra  facie  a  slave.  Yes,  sir, 
the  complexion  which  <'an  African  sim  might  have  burnt 
xpon  him"  is  in  this  land  of  freedom  evidence  of  his  owing 
service  to  some  one,  and  creates  such  a  presumption  against 
bim,  as  authorizes  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  city 
to  seize  and  commit  him  to  jail.  If  he  has  friends,  he  need 
only  Uy  in  jail  until  he  sends  home,  and  by  the  aid  of 
those  friends  procure  such  testimony  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  authorities  here  that  he  is  a  free  man.  If  he 
u  without  friends,  he  must  remain  in  jail  forever,  or  be 
tsken  out  and  sold  for  his  expenses,  and  sent  wherever 
his  purchaser  may  reside.  This  is  not  all.  If  he  proves 
to  the  satisfiiction  of  those  in  autliority  that  he  is  a  free 
piv),  he  is  still  liable  to  be  sold  for  jail  fees  and  expenses 
wcurred  during  the  period  of  his  confinement.  These 
^  the  present  operations  of  the  laws  of  this  District. 
•Wl  that  I  have  supposed  might  take  place,  a  very  few 
yors  ago  did  take  pUce,  in  relation  to  a  fhie  man  of  West 
Chester  county.  New  York,  one  of  the  independent  elec- 
tors of  that  State,  and  a  constituent  of  my  friend  over  the 
^Yi  [Mr.  Cowias.]  That  county  at  that  time  ap^ared 
to  be  not  insensible  to  this  outrage  upon  one  of  its  citizens, 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  case.  The 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  were  instntcted 
to  inquire  into  it;  but  1  am  now  under  the  impression  that 
the  investigation  was  postponed,  under  an  assurance  that, 
*hen  a  criminal  code  was  offered  for  the  District,  existing 
wds  would  be  remedied.  Sir,  another  evil  will  follow 
tUw  amendment.  The  advocates  of  it  will  agree  that  free 
blacks  iihould  be  punished  under  the  proposed  law,  the 
?wne  as  whites;  bat  will  this  be  the  case  ?  The  free  bhck 
»  a  slave  until  the  contrary  is  shown.  As  a  slave,  then,  he 
m'ttt  be  tried;  as  a  slave  he  will  be  convicte<l;  and  as  a 
*laTP  he  will  be  punisheil,  consequently,  under  tho  cxist- 
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ing  laws,  if  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able,  on  trial, 
from  among  the  by-standers,  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  shive. 
It  is  not  fbr  me  to  say  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  or  ar- 
bitrary in  the  courts,  with  this  strong  prima  facia  proof 
of  his  slavery  about  him,  to  deny  him  time  to  prove  the 
contrary,  when  his  request  for  time  must  be  unsupported 
by  any  thiil^  but  his  own  declarations;  and  here  let  me  re- 
mark, that,  as  he  is  prima  facia  and  presumptively  a  slave, 
his  declarations  cannot  be  received  under  oath.  It  ap- 
pears  to  me,  [said  Mr.  P.]  that  the  tendency  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  such  as  to  leave  every  colored  person,  whether 
bond  or  free,  and  wheresoever  born,  to  the  punishments 
of  the  existing  laws,  and  to  exclude  tliem  from  the  general 
operation  of  the  law  now  under  consideration.  I  solemnly 
declare,  before  God  and  man,  I  have  no  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  master  and  slave;  if  call- 
ed upon  to  declare  my  sentiments  upon  the  abstract  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  made  a  decla- 
ration of  my  sentiments;  but  we  are  bound,  in  legislating 
fbr  the  District,  to  look  to  the  effect  and  consequences  of 
our  acts;  their  bearing  and  operation  upon  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Dissatisfied  as  I  am  with  the  present 
laws,  I  had  rather  further  legislation  should  be  altogether 
withheld,  and  the  people  of  the  District  left  to  their  fate, 
than  participate  in  any  kind  of  legislation  that  will  warrant 
an  inference  that  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  tlie  District 
meets  my  approbation.  A  few  words  in  reply  to  gentle- 
men who  have  advocated  the  amendment,  and  I  will  cease 
from  troubling  the  House  with  further  remarks.  They 
seem  to  suppose,  that,  because  this  District  was  car\'ed  out 
of  States  which,  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  were,  and  now 
are,  slave-holding  States,  it  must  be  always  treated  as  a 
slave-holding  territory;  that  we  are  never  to  look  forward 
to  that  period  when  slavery  here  is  to  be  extinct.  Sir, 
this  District  was  not  made  a  slave-holding  territory  by  any 
act  of  the  General  Government;  and  the  recognition  by 
that  Government  of  slavery  in  this  District  was  not  from 
any  approbation  of  the  system;  it  was  the  necesnry  result 
of  that  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
cession.  And  because  slavery  did  here  exist  at  that  time, 
(the  cession  having  been  made  for  the  ben^t  of  all  the 
States,)  have  not  all  the  States  a  common  interest  in  tlie 
District^  and,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  interfering 
witli  private  rights  here  and  elsewhere,  will  not  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  here  be  an  event  equally  desired  by  all? 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  gentlemen  coming  from  the  slave- 
holding  States  say  that  punishment,  by  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary,  will  be  to  slaves  no  punishment  at  idl!  What 
is  the  imputation  which  this  declaration  renders  them  lia- 
ble to?  That  slavery  has  such  evils,  and  is  attended  with 
such  privations,  that  confinement  in  the  penitentiitry  so 
far  ameliorates  its  condition  as  to  make  it  desirable.  Soft- 
ened as  those  evils  are  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
the  eternal  honor  of  gentlemen  livinjj^in  certain  portions 
of  the  coantry  be  it  said,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  there 
is  a  gentleman  in  this  House  from  any  one  of  th^  slave- 
holding  States,  who  is  prepared  to  admit  this  to  be  the 
case — ^that  to  punish  slaves,  nothing  short  of  corporeal 
punishments  can  be  effectual;  that  the  dave  imut  be  maim- 
cfd,  burned  in  the  hand  or  fhcc,  Iris  back  must  be  lacerated 
and  torn,  "  aini  torn  again,  before  his  wounds  haveeicatric- 
ed,"  to  be  made  sensible  that  he  is  punished  fbr  his  crimes. 
Sir,  on  this  subject,  I  must  be  permitted  to  difTer  from 
gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  House.  In  my  opinion, 
some  of  the  slaves  of  the  District  have  all  the  tender  and 
endearing  relations  that  are  common  to  our  race.  They 
have  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  kindred,  and 
friends,  and  a  separation  would  be  as  heartt^ending  to 
them  as  to  us;  even  a  penitentiary  would  have  its  horrors. 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  amendment  is  this:  send 
the  slaves  to  the  penitentiary,  and  you  punish  the  master, 
not  the  slave,  whose  service  he  is  deprived  of  during  the 
slave's  confinement;  tlie  same  argument  might  as  well  be 
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used  against  all  persons,  apprentices,  and  others  boiiiul  to 
service  as  slaves;  and,  if  valid,  would  exclude  from  pun- 
ishments one-half  of  our  population.  But,  sir,  to  my  mind, 
the  best  reply  to  this  objection  is  this:  a  greater  evil  to 
society  would  follow,  than  the  one  complained  of  to  tlie 
master,  if  he  should  be  paid  for  the  ^rvices  of  his  slaves 
while  suffering  in  the  penitentiary  for  their  crimes.  He 
would  not  have  that  interest  which  otherwise  he  would 
have,  to  superintend  the  morals  of  his  slaves,  watch  over 
their  conduct,  and  direct  them  to  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
What  would  be  his  indemnity  in  one  case,  would  be  the 
community's  loss.  In  all  cases  of  conflicting  interests, 
the  lesser  must  yield  to  the  greater.  Partial  evils  must  be 
borne  for  general  good.  We  are  told  that  the  punishment 
of  slaves  by  this  confinement  will  lead  to  an  increase  of 
crimes  on  their  part  In  further  reply,  I  can  only  add,  that 
the  whole  penitentiary  system  is  an  experiment. 

The  community  is  divided  in  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  penitentiary  punishments;  and,  in  making  the  experi- 
ment, I  am  not  disposed  to  make  the  distinction  contend- 
ed for  between  freemen  and  slaves. 

Mr.  WICKLIFFE  said  Uuit  be  hail,  by  the  amendment 
which  he  had  heretofore  offered,  designed  to  confine  the 
operation  and  provisions  of  this  bill  to  offences  committed 
by  free  persons.  The  House  had  determined,  by  its  vote  to- 
day, that  the  slaves  of  this  District,  convicted  of  petty  of- 
fences, should  be  taken  from  their  masters,  and  confined 
in  the  penitentiary  for  two  years  and  longer,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  masters  of  their  right  to  property.  He  now 
rose  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  particularly 
the  committee  who  reported  this  bill,  to  tlie  fburteenth  sec- 
tion, which  he  read  as  follows: 

*•  That  csQry  other  felony,  misdemeanor,  or  offence, 
not  provided  for  by  this  act,  may  and  shall  be  punished  as 
heretofore,  except  that,  in  all  cases  where  whipping  is 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  punishment,  the  court  shall  sub- 
stit\jtc  therefor  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  six  months." 

He  would  offer  no  amendments;  but  would  inquire  of 
the  committee  if,  by  this  section,  it  was  intended  to  con- 
fine in  the  county  jail  for  six  months  the  slaves  in  this  Dis- 
trict, for  any  trivial  misdemeanor  which  the  policy  of  the 
laws  of  evenr  slave-holding  State  or  conununity  liad  here- 
tofore punished  summarily  with  stripes,  which  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  laws  of  tliis  District  now  in  force.  Sup- 
pose [said  Mr.  W.]  the  slave  of  ^he  planter  in  Prince 
George's  county  shall  be  sent,  by  hb  master,  to  markets 
within  the  Disti'ict,  and  he  shall  commit  a  riot  or  some  mis- 
demeanor, which,  by  the  existing  law,  is  punished  with 
stripes,  is  it  right  tliat  tlie  slave  should  be  taken  from  the 
master,  and  confined  six  months  in  the  county  jail  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  owner  or  the  public  treasury.^ 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  said  that  the  present  bill,  and 
the  amendment  which  had  been  proposed,  involved  some 
considerations  of  a  .general  character,  which  were  more 
important  tlian  seemed  to  be  thought  by  many  gentlemen 
in  thai  House.  God  forbid  that  he  should  fur  a  moment 
advocate  any  system  for  the  treatment  of  slaves,  not  only 
that  was  severe  or  oppressive,  but  which  was  incompati- 
ble with  tlte  utmost  possible  degree  of  lenity  which  the 
condition  of  those  unfortunate  people  would  admit.  But 
legislation,  jn  its  very  nature,  and  according  to  the  import 
of  the  term,  required  that  all  laws  should  be  adapted  to 
the  subject  on  which  they  were  to  operate.  Those  laws 
dealt  with  men  in  various  situations,,  and  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  each  other;  and  botii  wisdom 
and  justice  required  that  the  law  should  be  adapted  to 
those  who  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  it.  With  evei^  dis- 
position to  practise  the  utmost  lenity  and  forbearance,  he 
could  not  view  it  as  proper  that  tlie  slave  and  the  free 
white  man  should  be  both  subjected  to  precisely  the 
same  punislunent.  What  was  the  object  of  punishing 
at  all?    It  was  not  the  infliction  of  public  vengeance.     Us 


only  legitimate  and  proper  purpose,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine received  by  every  civilized  nation,  was  the  preven- 
tion of  crimes.   Punishments  address  themselves  to  various 
feelings  and  principles  in  man.     Sometimes  they  were  di- 
rected to  the  dread  of  death,  sometimes  to  the  dread  of 
shame,  sometimes  to  the  love  of  property,  and  at  others 
to  the  love  of  freedom.     In  that  gradual  amcUoratioD  of 
the  penal  code  which  distinguishes  the  present  era  of  the 
world,  tiie  penitentiary  system  liad  been  substituted  for 
capital  punishments;  but  many  of  its  wannest  friends,  tnen 
of  the  mildest  temper,  and  most  compassionate  disposition, 
after  some  experience  of  the  plan,  had  began  to  entertain 
strong  doubts  of  its  expediency,  even  as  appfied  to  whites. 
He  might  be  permittea  to  state  a  fact  which  he  liad  heard 
had  occurred  in  Virginia,  and  which  had  a  strong  bearing 
on  this  subject.     Some  very  degimded  white  person  who 
had  been  confined  in  tlieir  penitentiary,  the  moment  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired,  and  he  was  libe- 
rated by  due  course  of  law,^  immediately  and  openly  com* 
mitted  some  one  of  those  minor  offences  which  were  pun- 
ishable by  penitentiary  discipline,  and  this  with  the  avow- 
ed intention  of  getting  back  to  his  old  quarters.    Let  gen- 
tlemen look  for  a  moment  at  tiie  situation  of  a  slave;  at 
th^  small  advantages  he  possos&ed  for  eiUier  intellectual  or 
moral  culture,  and  then  say  whether  he  was  to  be  put  up- 
on a  par,  as  to  the  regulations  of  society,  with  those  whose 
situation  was  so  widely  different.     It  was  in  vain  to  com- 
plain of  stich  a  state  of  things.     Humanity,  morality,  even 
relig^n,  might  lifl  up  their  voice,  but  they  could  not  re- 
noove  the  evil.     Slavery  existed,  and  it  was  for  a  Icrida- 
tor  to  look  at  things  as  they  were.     How  tiien  were  slaves 
to  be  operated  upon  ?    It  was  proposed  to  punish  them  by 
confinement  at  hard  labor.     Now,  as  to  labor,  tiiat  was  the 
daily  and  almost  constant  occupation  of  a  slave,    it  was  his 
lot  already,  and  to  threaten  him  with  labor  was  to  hold  up 
almost  naUireat  at  all^  That  motive  was  as  nothing.  Would 
gentlemen  then  appeal  to  his  moral  sensibilities'    It  was 
melancholy,  but  it  was  true,  that  the  very  condition  of  ser- 
vitude itself  liad  a  powerful  and  invaluable  influence  in  de- 
grading the  moral  sensibility  of  all  those  who  endure  it. 
On  that  subject,  he  might  quote  the  language  of  the  poet: 

"  Jore  Axed  tkii  certain;  tliai  whatever  dny 

**  Miikc«  man  a  alave,  lakes  half  hw  worth  awaj.** 

Servitude,  in  all  countries  and  ages,  has  been  found  to 
exert  a  powerful  effect  in  blunting  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  men,  so  that  thev  did  not  feel  the  same  sense  of  degra- 
dation under  punishment,  as  otliers  do,  who  never  were 
in  bondage^    'i'hcy  did  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  a  lai^ 
majority  of  cases  the  sense  of  degradation  was  not  stitn- 
cient  to  put  down  crime.     Now,  when  the  whole  object 
of  punishment  was  to  prevent  crimes,  un  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  one  or  two  principles  only:  when  no  other  feeUnr 
was  to  be  consulted  but  the  dread  of  labor  and  the  dread 
of  shame*  would  the  House  pursue  a  system  of  legisiatit)n 
which  they  had  every  possible  ground  to  believe  was  not 
adequate  to  its  end^     As  to  this  colored  population,  it 
might  reasonably  be  su]l^osed  that  tiiosc  who  had  had  most 
to  do  with  them  understood  best  how  they  were  to  be  roan- 
aged.     Let  gentlemen  go  to  Virginia,  or  to  Maryland,  to 
any  slave  State  in  the  Union;  was  there  one  whose  scheme 
of  criminal  policy  toward  slaves  was  based  on  the  idea  of 
their  dread  of  degradation?     He  did  not  know  of  such  a 
State.     Experience,  that  surest  and  safest  guide,  where  it 
could  be  reached,  should  ever  be  consulted  and  heedfully 
regarded;  and  all  experience  in  this  matter  spoke  but  one 
and  tiie  same  language.     Mr.  B.  said  Uiat  there  was  not  a 
feehng  iniiis  heart,  that  did  not  revolt  at  the  very  idea  of  any 
cruelty  or  oppression  toward  tiiose  unhappy  people.  But  if 
gentlemen  would  rely  on  mere  speculation,  even  speculation 
Itself,  if  based  on  true  philosophy,  would  teach  any  man  that 
a  state  of  slavery  liad  a  natural,  necessary,  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  degrade  tiie  subject  of  it,  and  to  efface  those  finer 
sensibilities  to  which  a  dread  of  shame  addressed  itself.  Bitch 
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a  fear  would  never  prove,  with  respect  to  slaves,  a  motive 
of  sufficient  strengfth  to  restrain  them  when  disposed  to 
crime.  Every  aspect  of  the  subject  conspired  to  prove 
the  expediency  of  adopting^  the  amendment.  After  that 
bad  been  adopted,  Mr.  B.  said  he  should  be  prepared  lo 
agree  to  the  mildest  code,  in  respect  to  staves,  which  tlie 
good  order  and  safety  of  society  would  admit. 

WxBXESDAT,  April  28,  1830. 
THE  MAYSVILLE  TURNPIKE. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
authorizing^  the  subscription  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
laml  dollars  to  the  stock  in  the  Maysville,  Washin^on,  Pa- 
ris, and  Lexington  Turnpike  Roaa  Company;  when 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  MALLARY,  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  said  bill  be  postponed  until  Mon- 
day  next,  with  the  viewof  Uking  up  the  tariflT  subject;  but 
the  motion  was  disag^ed  to. 

Mr.  FOSTER  rose,  and  said,  that,  if  this  were  the  only 
bill  of  the  kind  to  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  he  would  rather  suffer  it  to  meet  its  fate  at  once, 
than  to  delay  the  time  of  the  House  by  any  remarks  <Jf  his. 
But  there  are  now  on  our  calendar  nine  or  ten  bills  of  the 
same  character,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  gt^ntlemen 
a^inst  the  <lan^r  of  establishing  the  precedent — it  will 
only  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  which  promises  to 
hare  no  end.  The  applications  of  this  kind,  which  had 
been  made  during  this  session,  showed  the  tendency  of  this 
system  of  legislation.  It  has  only  been  within  a  few  years, 
he  believed,  that  Congress  had  ever  authorized  subscrip- 
tions for  stock  in  canal  and  turnpike  companies;  but,  hav- 
ing done  so  in  a  few  instances,  others  have  been  encou- 
laged  to  apply.  Sir,  [said  Mr.  F.]  some  of  the  petitions 
now  on  your  table  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of, 
had  it  not  been  fVr  the  aid  yoii  have  gfiven  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  and  a  few  others.  But  these  ap- 
plications having  been  thus  countenanced  bv  Congress, 
other  companies  think  they  have  the  same  right  to  call  on 
you  for  assistance.  And  have  they  not?  Can  you  grant 
to  one,  and  not  to  another^  How  will  you  discriminate? 
You  cannot.  ^  The  State  Legrislaturcs  will  incorporate  com- 
panies for  objects  of  internal  improvements,  whenever  ap- 
pkedto;  and  if  you  take  stock  in  a  company  of  one  State, 
you  must  do  so  in  that  of  another^  and  thus  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  appropriations  necessary  to  meet  the  calls 
that  will  be  made  upon  you. 

The  road  now  under  consideration  is  to  extend  only  six- 
ty miles;  but  we  have  been  already  told  that  this  is  only 
the  middle  link  of  the  great  chain  that  is  to  extend  from 
Zanesvill^  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in  Alabama.  What  then 
is  to  be  tne  direct  and  almost  neccsitary  consequence  of 
I»sjiing  this  bill }  It  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  pre- 
dict. In  a  short  time,  a  company  will  be  formed,  and  ♦in- 
corporated by  Ohio,  to  extend  the  road  from  Maysville 
to  Zanesville.  Other  companies  will  be  incorporated  by 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  to  construct  the  por- 
tions of  the  road  lying  within  those  States  from  Lexington 
to  Florence — and  then  come  the  applications  of  all  those 
companies  to  take  parts  of  their  stock.  And  can  you  rt- 
fuse' 

But  again,  sir:  Authorize  this  subscription,  in  a  few  days 
the  bill  to  aid  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  will  be 
presented  for  our  consideration.  That  is  a  great  work — 
and  we  shall  doubtless  be  told  it  is  one  of  national  import- 
*w:e,  loo.  Next  comes  the  Charleston  railroad — ^and  upon 
the  heels  of  that  the  Ogeechee  and  Altamaha  canal,  with 
•cvcral  others.  All,  he  supposed,  national  works;  and  all 
hanng  equal  claims  (some  of  them  perhaps  strongfer)  with 
thoae  of  the  ro«d  now  under  discussion.  Do  not  gentle- 
men see  [said  Mr.  F. )  that  they  are  embarking  in  a  system 
01  legislation  to  which  there  is  no  limit?  Mr.  P.  had  also 
constitutional  objections  to  all  bilb  of  this  character,  but 


he  sliould  not  urg^  thetn,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  a 
decided  majority  of  the  House  believed  it  was  competent 
for  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments. He,  however,  understood  this  same  majority  to 
limit  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  objects  strictljpnational. 
Mr.  F.  was  not  certain  that  his  mind  was  sufficiently  dis- 
criminating to  distinguish  between  national  and  local  objects 
—but  certainly  if  there  could  be  a  public  work  projected 
which  was  not  national,  it  was  this  very  road.  A  national 
road  from  Lexingfton  to  the  Ohio  river!  A  road  on  which  no 
troops  arc  to  travel — no  munitions  of  war  to  be  transported? 
and  which,  in  a  word,  is  to  answer  no  national  purpose  what- 
ever. The  idea  is  absurd;  and  he  begged  the  House  not  to 
be  misled  by  the  character  sought  to  be  given  to  this  work. 

There  was  another  circumstance  to  which  Mr.  F.  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.  The  stock  of  this  com- 
pany (in  which  we  are  now  about  to  make  the  Government 
a  partner)  is  divided  into  three  thousand  shares,  and  Con- 
gress is  petitioned  (and  the  bill  so  provides)  to  subscribe 
for  fifteen  hundred  shares — just  one-half  of  the  stock. 
Now,  if  we  so  &r  yield  as  to  sanction  this  application,  the 
work  will  be  commenced;  and  shotild  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  the  stock,  the  com- 
pany will  again  look  to  Congress.  You  will  then  be 
told,  that,  as  you  have  already  invested  part  of  your  funds, 
you  certainly  will  not  see  the  enterprise  fiul,  and  subject 
the  nation  to  loss,  when  it  can  be  so  easily  prevented  by 
additional  contributions:  and  thus  in  a  short  time  compa- 
nies will  project  works  of  internal  improvement,  obtain 
from  their  State  Legislatures  acts  of  mcorporation,  and 
Cong^ss  must  supply  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject. But  we  have  been  gravely  told  that  the  proposed 
subscription  will  be  a  profitable  investment  of  our  tunds. 
Now,  can  any  gentleman  seriously  believe  [said  Mr.  F.] 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  road  will  ever  reimburse  the  trea- 
sury the  advance  it  is  designed  to  make  ?  To  him  the  idea 
was  visionary  and  extravatrant — and  he  could  not  consent 
thus  to  put  to  hazard  the  nindsof  the  nation.  Mr.  F.  was 
no  enemy  to  Kentucky— quite  the  reverse;  he  wished  suc- 
cess to  any  work  which  would  promote  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  her  citizens — he  hoped  that  tliis  road,  which 
was  considered  of  so  much  importance  to  them,  would  be 
completed;  and  that  the  association  under  whose  direction 
it  was  progressing  would  more  than  realize  the  great  pro- 
fits which  were  anticipated.  But  he  repeated  lus  protest 
against  engaging  the  Government  in  such  speculations — 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  reject  this  bdl,  and  there- 
by proclaim  to  all  our  citizens  that  they  need  not  project 
works  of  internal  improvement,  with  the  expectation  that 
Congress  will  furnish  the  means  of  executing  them.  It  is 
only  by  this  prompt  and  decided  course  that  we  may  hope 
to  arrest  a  system,  which,  if  long  pursued,  will  bankrupt 
our  treasury,  and  ultimately  subject  our  people  to  the  most 
grievous  and  oppi^ssive  taxation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  sdd  that  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject was  deeply  felt  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  parti- 
cularly that  part  of  it  which  he  had  the  honor  to  represent. 
This  bill  was  introduced  [said  Mr.  C]  upon  the  petition 
of  a  very  largo  and  respectable  proportion  of  mr  consti- 
tuents; and  the  road  contemplated  to  be  improved,  passes 
through  three  of  the  four  counties  of  my  district.  A  num- 
ber of  our  patriotic  and  enterprising  citizens  have  en- 
tered into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
and  difitising  information  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement in  the  West;  and  they  have,  at  their  private 
expense,  procured  the  aid  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  engineers  in  the  Union,  by  whose  exertions 
they  have  been  onabled  to  llay  before  Congress  a  full 
and  satisfactory  report,  and  map,  exhibiting  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  improvement.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  have  eiven  an  unquklified  approbation  of  the 
undertaking,  ana  have  authorized  a  subscription  of  stock, 
which,  considering  the  state  of  the  finances  there,  is  gene- 
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rouB  and  liberal.  Thes^  circiimstances,  evidencing  the 
intense  interest  of  the  people  and  the  State,  will,  I  trust, 
justify  me  in  the  few  remarks  that  I  may  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

This  is  the  first  application  which  the  State  of  Kentucky 
has  ever  made  to  Congress  for  aid  in  the  constniction  of 
her  internal  improvements;  and  I  did  hope  it  would  be  per- 
iiutted  to  pass  without  discussion.  This  violent  effort  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  this  bill,  by  urging  its  unconstitu- 
tionality and  impolicy  in  debate,  was  not  necessary  to 
show  to  the  world  what  are  the  opinions  of  southern 
members  on  this  subject.  From  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment, lam  sure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fostsb] 
did  not  expect  to  change  the  vote  of  a  single  member. 
Why  lias  it  been  thought  necessary  to  oppose  so  vehement- 
ly this  measure,  carrying  great  advantages  to  the  West^ 
Why  demand  so  imperiously  a  demonstration  of  its  na- 
tionality? Is  it  because  of  Uiat  peculiar  kindness  of  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Soutli  towards  the  West,  boasted  of 
not  long  since }  Or,  is  it  to  encourage  a  scrupulous  inves- 
tigation of  all  propositions  which  may  arise  here,  requir- 
ing the  public  treasure  to  accomplish  an  object  which  is 
confined  to  a  State  in  point  of  locality?  I  trust  that  gen- 
tlemen may  be  prepared,  when  the^  may  be  called 
upon,  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  Georgia, 
when  they  refuse  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
in  profitsble  stock,  for  the  aid  of  Kentucky. 

This  is  no  new  project  which  we  have  under  considera- 
tion. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  long  since 
settled  the  principle  of  this  measure.  We  have  subscribed 
stock  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Company;  in  the  Dela- 
wsre  Camj,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  in  the 
Louisville  Canal  Companies.  But  genilemen  say,  every 
inch  of  the  Maysville  road  is  in  tlie  State  of  Kentucky. 
How  can  it  be  national?  1  answer,  every  inch  of  Uie  Dela- 
ware canal,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  is  in  the  State  of  New 


1  liav«  nud  that  this  is  the  first  application  for  the  interest 
of  Kentucky.  I  did  so,  sir,  because  the  funds  applied  to 
the  LouisviUe  canal  are  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
that  State,  as  for  tliat  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  other  States.  In  truth,  sir,  it  operates  against 
Kentucky,  because  it  operates  against  Louisville,  our  most 
important  commercial  city. 

Nor  does  this  work,  now  under  discusnon,  promise  ex- 
clusive advantage  to  Kentucky.  If  accomplished  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  this  bifi,  it  will  greatly  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  Ohio,  uid  all  the  States  situated  wcstward- 
ly  of  us.  We  claim  some  attention  from  this  Government; 
we  contribute  largely  to  fill  tlie  public  treasury;  we,  in 
other  respects,^nbrm  our  part  as  a  member  of'^the  con- 
federacy, and  can  see  no  reason  why  tMir  interests  should 
be  overlooked.  Not  as  a  gratuitV)  but  as  a  right,  we 
ask  it 

Not  content  with  the  establisliment  of  the  principle 
heretofore,  spentlemen  iiuitst  upon  a  re?argument  of  the 
question.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  difficult  task  to  evince  the 
nationality  of  this  measure;  but  I  do  reg^t  the  necessity 
of  consuming  the  time  of  tliis  House  in  the  discussion  of 
a  question  which  hss  been  repeatedly  settled  heretofore. 

Am  I  wrong,  when  I  suppose  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
be  members  of  the  same  great  family;  and  that  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  any  one  in  relation  to  an  obiect 
which  is  national,  should  be  desired  by  sU  the  rest?  I 
take  it,  tliat  the  Federal  Government  is  one,  yet  composed 
of  various. parts;  and  that  whatever  tends  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  one  part  without  oppresang  another,  or 
others,  ameliorates  the  general  condition  of  the  whole. 
From  this  position,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  as  evident 
as  any  argument  can  be,  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
it,  I  infer,  tluit  a  pennaneut  improvement  erected  in  any 


one,  of  the  States,  is,  to  a  certain  extenti  s  national  benefit. 
For  purposes  winch  the  General  Government  has  deem- 
ed national,  tliree  great  road  rcHites  have  been  projected. 
One  from  this  city,  the  seat  of  the  General  Government, 
to  pass  through  Maryland,  Penn.^lvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
ana  so  on,  until  it  strikes  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri.     Another  from  Buffalo,  through  this  city, 
to  New  Orleans;  and  a  third  to  connect  the  two  former, 
branching  at  ZanesviUe  on  the  one,  and  uniting  with  tlie 
other  somewhere  in  the  State  of  Alabama.     This  list 
mentioned  route  passes  through  Chillicothe,  on  the  Scioto, 
crosses  the  Ohio  at  Maysville,  passes  through  Lexington, 
through  Na&hville,  on  the  Cumberland,  and  through  Flo- 
rence, on  the  Tennessee.    These  points  are  known  to  llus 
House  to  be  places  of  great  importance,  and  ntuated  on 
streams  sdmilting  of  fine  navigation.     Perhaps,  sir,  the 
most  important  part  of  this  route  is  that  between  Mays* 
ville  and  Lexington.     If  the  main  route  be  national,  (and 
I  do  not  understand  that  any  deny  it,)  this  part,  as  a  pari, 
and  with  an  eye  to  its  extension,  must  assume  the  aspect 
of  nationality;  and  evei*y  argument  in  favor  of  these  great 
roads  is  equally  applicable  to  each  and  every  part  of  them, 
and  especially  those  parts  which  arc  immediately  con* 
nected  witli  our  navigable  streams. 

HecoUect  that  if  ever  again  this  couptr}'  slisll  be  visited 
by  the  awful  calamity  of  war,  that  war  must  unfurl  its 
banners  on  the  sea  coasts,  or  on  the  sliores  of  our  nortli- 
ern  lakes.     If  on  the  latter,  as  was  the  case  in  1812,  this 
road  will  again  become  an  important  military  road.    ¥oiir 
troops,  I  mean  national  troops,  sir,  your  munitions  of  war, 
your  provisions  for  your  army  and  navy,  must  be  transi- 
ported  along  it,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river;  and  thence, 
by  land,  to  the  lakes,  if  circumstances  are  favorable;  but  if 
not,  by  ascending  the  Ohio  a  few  miles,  you  may  vsi\ 
yourselves  of  the  grand  canal  through  tlie  State  of  Ohio. 
Or,  if  attack  be  aimed  at  New  Orleans,  and  recent  occtir- 
rcnces  evince  that  that  may  be  the  case,  a  road  from  the 
interior  of  Kentucky  to  the  Ohio  river  is  equally  import- 
ant, if  the  services  and  supplies  of  that  State  arc  import- 
ant to  our  general  defence. 

The  right  to  erect  fortificationfl»  in  time  of  peace,  for  the 
common  defence,  is  assumed,  and  rightly  so,  by  smttlieru 
gentlemen.  Are  fortifications  more  efficient  means  of  self- 
protection  than  good  roads,  over  which,  with  the  rapidil.^  of 
thought,  your  infantry,  your  cavalry,  your  artillery,  your 
peasantry,  in  tl\c  form  of  militia,  may  be  carried,  from  point 
to  point,  as  emergency  may  require?  How  many  fortresses, 
strong  and  costly,  liave  been  yielded  up  to  the  enemy,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  sending  to  their  aid  in  time  re- 
inforcements of  soldiers,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  the 
best  of  all  fortifications?  A:  riglit  view  of  this  subject  will 
show  us  that  tlie  very  best  means  of  defence  is  to  make  your 
great  highways  good;  so  that  in  the  shortest  period  of  time, 
and  at  trifling  expense  to  the  Government,  the  wlu>h- 
energies  of  the  country  may  be  concentrated  to  any  onr 
point  which  may  be  exposed  to  danger  from  att&ck. 
And,  sir,  the  accepted  time  to  do  this,  is,  when  we  are 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  when  our  coflers  ^n 
full.  We  shall  always  be  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  peace,  when  we  arc  in  fiict,  and  whei 
the  world  knows  us  to  be,  prepared  at  all  points  for  a  stat* 
of  war.        ^ 

The  road  under  consideration  is  a  part  of  Hie  road  froti 
one  important  commercial  situation  on  the  Ohio  to  anotiu* 
still  more  soy  if  possible.  The  road  from  Maysville  i 
Louisville,  passing  thi*ough  Paris  and  Lexington,  two  m 
portant  manufacturing  towns;  thi'ough  Frankfort,  the  sci 
of  Government,  and  Shelby  ville,  is  doubtless  the  most  in 
portant  road  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  equi 
to  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  western  c«intry.  A  yei 
great  portion  of  the  goods,  salt,  iron,  and  other  artich 
consumed  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  is  laiidefl  at  M:\> 
ville,  or  Limestone,  as  it  was  called  in  the  earlv  settknu- 
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of  the  State,  and  tbence  teekM  a  land  transportation  to  the 
interior.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  produce  and  mamifac- 
ture»of  the  interior  is  brou^t  to  this  place,  to  be  shipped 
for  New  Orleans;  and  when  the  Oliio  canal  shall  be  coni' 
pleted,  the  quantity  will  be  much  greater,  as  much  pro- 
duce will  be  sent  to  the  North  through  that  canal  and  the 
lakes. 

All  the  groceries  used  above  LouisviUe  Are  landed  at 
that  city  and  Ma^sviUe,  and  from  those  places  seek  a  con- 
veyance to  the  interior  along  this  route  ^  and  the  produce 
aad  manufactures  of  a  very  rich  country  .are  shipped  at 
Louisville  for  this  lower  market.     In  truth,  sir,  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  and  goods  transported  upon  this  road,  and 
the  travelling  thereon,  equal  those  on  any  road  in  the 
western  States;  I  might  say  in  the  United  States.  I  furnish- 
ed my  colleague  [Mr.  Litgbxb]  %n  the  Committer  on  Roads 
and  Canals,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  travelling  on  this 
road,  near  Maysville,  for  thirty  days,  several  of  which 
were  unfavorable,  in  consequence  of  inclemency  of  the 
weather.    This  table  shows  that,  in  that  period  of  time, 
the  number  of  persons  that  passed  was  nine  thousand  four 
hundred;  of  horses,  twelve  thousand  eig^t  hundred;  and 
wagons  and  carts,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
—naking  an  average  per  day  of  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen persona,  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  horses,  and 
fifty-two  wagons,  besides  stock,  carriages,  &c,.  1  refer  g^n- 
Uemen  to  the  report  of  the  United  States'  engineers,  (Long 
and  Trimble,)  nnade  durinff  the  session  of  1827-'28{  in 
which  they  say  tliat  the  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington 
it  more  tratelled  than  any  other  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.     These  facts  are  evidences  that  the 
stock  of  this  company  must  be  good.     From  the  best  in- 
formation which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  must  yield 
six  or  sight  per  cenL  clear  of  all  contingent  and  current 
expenses  for  rc|>air.     It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
report  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  I  have  had  laid  on  some  of 
your  tables,  as  well  as  that  of  tjie  United  States'  engineers, 
shows  that  the  abundance,  convenience,  and  durabiUty  of 
materials  for  constructing  a  road,  justify  the  idea  that  tlie 
work  can  be  effected  at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  that, 
when  constructed,  it  will  require  but  a  trifling  expense  to 
keep  it  in  repair  for  many  years.  If  these  Acts  do  not  incon- 
testibly  evince  the  commercial  importance  of  this  road,  1 
acknowledge  my  disability  to  comprehend  what  is  entitled  to 
these  appefiations;  and  they  show  that  tliese  advantages  may 
be  obtained  at  a  very  inconsiderable  comparative  expense. 
If  Congress  have  not  the  power  to  create  for  this  nation 
such  commercial  fitcilities  as  are  contemplated  by  the  biU, 
then  am  I  at  a  loss  to  know  what  riglits  were  designed  to  be 
given,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States. 

This  road  is  the  great  national  mail  route  from  the  East 
to  Kentucky,  and  all  the  States  west  and  northwest  of  us. 
But,  sir,  what  is  your  mai^?  Is  it  a  national  or  a  State  con- 
cern^ or  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  eitlier?  I  may  differ 
with  gentlemen  on  tiiis  subject,  when  I  suppose  the  mail  es- 
tablishment appertains  to  the  General  Government,  and 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  department  of  the  Government. 
It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  whatever  contributes  largely^  to 
diffuse  information  among  the  people,  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  manufactures,  arts,  llterjiture,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  our  political  relations,  is  richly  worth  the 
attention  of  this  House,  wise  as  it  may  be,  or  be  supposed 
to  be.  In  a  country  where  tlie  Government  depends  upon 
the  will  of  tlic  people  for  its  efficiency,  and  their  intelli- 
gence for  its  beneficial  influences,  is  it  iK>t  a  consideration 
of  deep  magnitude,  to  liberalize  that  will,  and  enlarge  that 
intelligence,  to  the  greatest  extent  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible? 

In  my  humble  conception,  nothing  can  so  largely  con- 
duce to  the  accomplialiment  of  these  cmls,  as  the  constant, 
1  may  say  daily,  intercourse  which  takes  place  among  all 
paruof  the  United  States,  tlu*ougli  the  agency  of  our  mail  | 


establishment.  Sir,  as  your  population  presses  onward  and 
onward,  the  same  wise  pohcy  which  first  induced  the  in- 
stitution of  this  department,  will  require  its  extension. 
You  must  keep  up  that  intercourse  among  all  parts  of  our 
vast  country,  especially  in  the  new;  because,  m  a  social, 
commercial,  and  political  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  to 
our  existence.     Much  has  been  done  in  this  respect.     In 
1795,  we  had  seventy-five  post  offices,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  post  road.     Now  we  have  eight  thousand 
four  hundred  post  offices,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand miles  of  post  road.     An  immense  improvement  in  the 
system!  Yet,  more  may  be  done  with  ease  and  advantage. 
We  can  yet  aid  the  Postmaster  General  to  render  his  de- 
partment still  more  useful,  by  improving  the  condition  of 
ourg^eat  mail  routes;  thereby  expediting  its  progress,  and 
diminishing  the  cost  of  its  transportation.  These,  of  course, 
leave  more  time  and  means  to  supply  those  parts  of  our 
common  country  which  are  now  totally  without,  or,  if  sup- 
plied at  all,  to  a  very  partial  extent.     I  feel  authorized  to 
say  that  tlie  saving'  on  the  trans]>ortation  of  the  mail  be- 
tween Lexington  and  Maysville  would  approximate  very 
nearly  the  interest  on  the  sum  now  asked,  hidependcnt  of 
the  increased  celerity,  and  all  its  consequences.     And  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  chief  advantage  which  tlie 
Government  proposes  to  derive  from  tlie  post  office  esta- 
blishment, is  not  the  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  such 
advantages  as  would  have  induced  its  adoption,  if  it  had 
been  a  dead  expense  to  us  to  the  extent  of  its  income, 
which,  I  believe,  is  axlequatc  to  defray  its  vast  expenses; 
advantages  which,  like  our  health  and  our  freedom,  we  are 
not  apt  duly  to  appreciate,  until  we  are  deprived  of  them. 
Let  this  country  be  deprived  of  this  great  engine  of  inter- 
communion, and  we  shall,  by  the  contrast,  be  able  to  place 
a  proper  estimate  upon  its  value,  and  the  hi^h  national  im- 
portance of  its  utmost  extension.     In  relation  to  this  par- 
ticuhir  road,  let  me  sav  to  you,  that  for  several  months  In 
the  year  it  is  impassable.     Your  stages  are  obliged  to  leave 
it,  and  seek  a  passage  through  farms,  and  along  unfre- 
quented ways;  tliereby  subjected  to  innumerable  delay's, 
difficulties,  and  dangers.     Convinced  of  tliis  marked  in- 
convenience, the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  aiming  at  a  re- 
moval of  the  evil,  has  subscribed  for  stock  in  this  company. 
Will  tliis  Goveniment,  infinitely  more  able,  to  whom  the 
regulation  of  the  mail  particularly  belongs,  refuse  to  con- 
tribute her  portion  to  tliis  work,  when,  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, more  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  General  Government 
than  to  the  State,  or  to  inilividuala  through  whose  landed 
estates  it  may  cluince  to  pass?    It  cannot  be  tliat  tliis  Go- 
vernment will  use  the  road  daily,  contribute  to  render  it 
impassable,  and  witlihold  its  mite  to  repair  and  amend  its 
condition.     Sir,  the  sum  now  asked  is  but  a  mite,  when 
compared  to  the  immense  sum  annually  expended  on  that 
road  in  tlie  labor  of  our  peasantry. 

Let  me  present  another  view  of  tliis  subject.  We  have 
repeatedly  heard  tliat  the  public  lands  were  pledged  to  pay 
the  public  debt,  and  that  the  debt  was  burdensome.  I 
infer  from  that  fact,  that  the  lands  are  relied  on  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  tlu*owing  them  more  rapidly  into  market, 
reserving  them,  or  pursuing  the  present  system.  Suffice 
it  for  me  to  know  that  the  Government  is  convci-tinglhcm 
into  money  as  fast  as  pi-acticable,  to  extinguish  the  national 
debt,  and  to  aidui  defraying  our  current  expenditures.  It 
must  be  impoilant,  with  this  object  in  view,  that  the  value 
of  our  lands  should  be  augmented  in  the  increase  of  the 
price,  or  in  the  inducement  to  a  prompt  and  ready  sale. 
They  arc  now  a  dead  capital  oft  our  hunds,  since  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  which  arc  unsold  yield  nothing  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  are  free  from  taxes.  .  If  they  were  imme- 
diately sold,  not  only  could  your  national  debt  be  paid  r.fl' 
promptly,  but  a  sum  would  be  left  in  your  treasury,  whicli, 
.f  properly  funded,  would  accomplish  very  desirable  objecls. 
I     Can  any  plan  be  devised  to  efl'ect  this  moie  ccriaiuly 
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than  to  remove  the  obstacles  in  reaching  those  lands?  Make 
it  easy,  convenient,  andcheap,  to  visit  your  new  countries, 
to  remove  families  to  them,  and  you  present  new  and  power- 
ful inducements  to  purchasers.  Recollect  that  many  of 
our  fellow-citizens  ai*e  poor,  and  in  the  North  and  East 
earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  daily  labor.  Such  men  will 
become  purchasers  of  your  lands — domiciliat*d  citizens  be- 
yond the  mountains,  independent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  if 
you  will  make  it  practicable  to  get  to  those  lands.  But,  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  roads  which  lead  in  that  direC' 
tion,  the  expense  of  removing  a  family  is  so  great  that  it 
forbids  emigration  to  the  poor. 

Here  another  view  of  tkis  subject,  distinct  m  its  import- 
ance, yet  intimately  connected  with  the  sale  of  our  public 
lands,  suggests  itself  to  my  mind.  It  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  western  population.  Warm  has  been  the  contest 
whether  the  North  or  the  South,  by  general  legislation,  has 
contributed  most  to  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the 
western  States.  If  western  population  ever  was  a  sub- 
ject of  national  importance,  I  presume  it  has  never  lost  it, 
and  that  it  still  is  a  subject  of  general  legislation.  Every 
writer  on  political  economy — every  politician,  theoretical 
or  practical,  has  treated  the  increase  of  population  as  a 
matter  of  primary  magnitude.  It  will  not  do  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  X.6  resort  to  arg^iment  to  prove  that  the 
population  of  a  countrj'is  its  wealth;  its  population,  en- 
lightened, liberal,  brave,  and  intelligent,  its  chief  defence, 
its  greatest  honor.  These  are  political  axioms,  which  do 
not  require  either  argument  or  illustration  to  force  tliem 
upon  the  mind.  They  are  taken  as  sclf«vident,  and  used 
to  elucidate  other  positions;  and  allow  me  to  use  them  for 
that  purpose  on  this  occasion.  I  take  for  granted  that 
this  Government  does  not  look  with  an  eye  of  indifference 
on  western  population;  but  that  whatever  will  promote  it, 
will  be  considered  natural  in  its  aspect.  What  inquiry  is 
left?  None  which  involves  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  act;  but  simply  one  of  expediency.  I  trust  that  our 
friends  from  the^  North  and  the  South  will  embrace  this 
favored  opportunity  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  attach- 
ment, and  the  earnestness  of  their  professions  of  kindness. 
The  whole  West  is  looking  to  this  measure,  small  as  it  mav 
seem  to  some  gentlemen,  with  intense  interest,  because  it 
will  be  the  spring  to  a  new  era  there.  Our  object  is  to 
encourage  population,  and  to  dispose  of  our  public  lands; 
and  the  question  is,  how  shall  these  be  accomplished  ?  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  most  efficient  plan  will 
be  to  afford  facilities  in  the  progress  to  your  fertile  and 
productive  lands  in  the  West;  in  other  words,  improve  the 
gTe.it  highways  which  lead  in  that  direction.  I  shall  have 
done  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  when  I  present  one  illus- 
tration of  its  constitutionality  and  policy.  We  have  a  right 
to  set  apart  every  twentieth  section  of  our  public  lands  for 
opening  and  improving  roads  to  and  through  them,  fV)r  the 
convenience  of  the  settlers.  Because  that  amount,  ex- 
pended in  this  way,  enhances  the  value  of  the  residue,  of 
course,  operates  as  a  bounty  upon  the  purchaser,  and  in- 
creases our  population  and  wealth.  This  would  be  an  au- 
thorized exercise  of  power,  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
tlie  twentietli  sections  are  sold — the  proceeds  in  the  trea- 
sury, having  the  same  objects  in  view — population  and  sales 
of  public  land — will  it  not  be  equally  authorized,  and 
equally  wise,  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to 
the  same  purposes? 

From  the  consideration  of  lands,  I  pass  to  their  produc- 
tions. Important  as  are  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests,  they  must  yield  to  the  agricultural  interest 
of  this  country.  I  assume  this  pontion,  not  having  time  to 
illustrate  and  demonstrate  its  correctness;  and  propose  to 
deduce  from  it  some  evidences  favorable  to  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  west  of  the  mountains.  The  induce- 
ments to  an  agricultural  life  are  manifold — ease  and  inde- 
pendencey  freedom  from  turmoil  and  excitement,  abun- 


dance and  contentment.  But  the  master  spirit  which  sti- 
mulates to  this,  «8  to  most  other  pursuits,  is  profit.  Cer- 
tainly it  is,  of  all  other  employments,  most  favorable  to  vir- 
tue^ independence,  and  to  freedom;  therefore  should  com- 
mand a  favorable  consideration.  If  the  prices  of  produce 
do  not  justify  cultivation  to  a  greater  extent  than  will  suf- 
fice for  the  wants-  and  necessaries  of  life,  no  more  will  be 
produced;  and  farming,  as  an  occupation,  must  decline. 
If,  however,  the  prices  promise  to  pay  a  rich  reward  for 
his  labor,  the  firmer  will  be  content  to  grow  merely  what 
may  supply  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  has  an  incentive 
to  extraordinary  exertion,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  calls  all 
his  energies  into  action.  The  first  consequence  is  increas- 
ed industry,  which  is  followed  by  increased  productions, 
and  a  bountiful  augmentation  of  profits. 

But  your  most  fertile  sofi  is  remote  from  your  sea  coasts 
and  from  your  navigable  streams.  High  prices  cannot  ope- 
rate as  a  stimulant  upon  the  cultivator  of  the  interior. 
The  cost  of  land-transportation  to  market,  or  to  a  naviga- 
ble water,  consumes  all  his  profits.  He  cannot  come  in 
competition  with  those  more  favorably  situated  for  market; 
and  he  abandons  the  idea  of  cul^ation  for  market,  and 
not  unfrequently  altogether.  In  this  way,  your  ver)'  best 
lands  lie  uncultivated  and  neglected.  If  you  progress  in 
the  system  of  which  this  bill  is  a  part,  an  important  part  to 
the  western  States  of  the  Union,  ycm  will  diminish  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and,  to  that  extent,  increase  the 
profits  of  the  agriculturist,  and  bestow  a  bountj^  to  the 
pursuits  of  husbandry.  You  will  extend  to  the  interior 
regions  some  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who 
reside  near  the  sea  coast  and  navigable  streams;  you  will 
develcip  the  productive  energies  of  all  portions  of  the 
United  States;  you  will  increase  the  amount  of  your  ex- 
portations,  and  distribute  with  the  hand  of  equality  the 
benefits  of  diffused  wealth  to  every  portion  of  your  fellow- 
citizens;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  whole,  you  elevate 
the  character  of  that  class  of  the  community  in  national 
estimation,  upon  whom,  in  part,  the  country  depends  for 
the  permanency  of  its  political  institutions.  Here  I  am 
led,  by  a  very  natural  association,  to  pay  a  passin?  notice 
to  a  work  of  internal  improvement,  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  agfe.  I  cannot  be  particular;  but  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  select  the  work  which  is  most  useful  to  the  Unitetl 
States,  now  in  execution,  I  would  select  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  Its  utility,  in  two  respects,  is  very  striking 
to  my  mind.  First,  as  a  means  of  transportation  between 
the  ocean  and  the  western  waters,  with  all  its  commercial 
advantages,  and  then,  sir,  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  ♦ 

I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  judgpe  from  what  mine  own  eyes 
have  seen,  that  this  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  that 
its  realities  are  to  be  entirely  equal  to  all  the  anticipations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends  and  patrons.  In  this  event, 
the  productions  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  are  to  bebrwjght 
into  successful  competition  with  those  of  Frederick,  Prince 
George's,  and  Anne  Arundel,  immediately-  around  the 
flourishing  and  enterprising  city  of  Baltimore.  Not  only 
will  the  cost  of  transportation  be  surprisingly  diminished, 
but,  what  is  very  important  to  the  cultivator,  the  time  of 
sending  his  produce  to,  market  may  be  selected  to  suit  hii 
convenience,  ai\d  the  particular  demand  of  the  article  be 
may  proditcc  for  sale.  Whilst  the  main  object  I  have  m 
view  is  to  induce  a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysvillc 
road,  peculiarly  as  a  western  improvement,  I  cannot  omit 
(as  this  may  be  the  only  opportunity  I  may  have)  to  express 
a  siihcere  hope  tliat  the  Baltimore  road  may  receive  tliat 
attention  here,  which  a  g^eat  republic  oug^t  to  bestov 
upon  a  public  work,  whose  magnificence  is  equalled  only 
by  its  utility. 

Before  1  resume  my  se:at,  allow  me  to  take  anotlierview 
of  this  subject.  I  have  been  educated  to  place  a  high  es- 
timate upon  the  union  of  oui*  States,  and  to  desire  its  per- 
petuation.    The  impressions  of  this  my   early  instnic- 
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tion,  proceeding  from  a  source  which,  in  every  way, 
I  loTed  to  regard,  haye  g^wn  into  fixed  and  unalterable 
principles.  My  judgment  confirms  them,  and  my  expe- 
rience and  obsen'ation  here  have  taught  me  that  our  ablest 
tnd  be«t  statesmen  nlay  be  well  employed  in  devisinr  means 
to  ward  off  all  indirect  attempts  to  weaken  the  bonds  whicl) 
unite  us  together.  If  I  mistsike  not,  this  Government 
vi))  find  4t  prudent  to  encourage  and  appropriate  fVmds  to 
promote  a  more  easy'and  expeditious  intercourse  between 
thte  capital  of  the  United  States  and  the  capitals  and  -com- 
mercial depots  of  the  several  States;  and,  further,  to  en- 
courage a  similar  system  among  tSie  several  States,  to  con- 
nect more  intimately  their  capitals  and  commercial  cities; 
all,  sir^  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  By 
increasing  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  you  bring  about  a 
contiguit}'  which  cannot  otherwise  exist  This  contiguity 
and  constant  intercourse  are  followed  up  by  a  community 
of  ^ling,  and,  what  is  equally  powerful  over  the  human 
mind,  a  community  of  interests,  accompanied  by  a  convic- 
tion of  mutual  dependence,  and  an  absolute  necessity  to 
promote  mutual  and  reciprocal  prosperHy.  This  system 
of  advancing  internal  intercourse,  with  consequences  so 
happy  and  important  to  the  Union,  will  not  be  deserted, 
because  expene  nee  will  never  teach  us  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  be  more  free,  more  secure,  or  more 
happy,  under  any  other  form  of  government  than  under 
this,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  patriots  hitherto  une- 
qualled, and  consecrated  by  some  of  the  best  blood  of  tlie 
reTolution. 

A  question  involving  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  can- 
not arise  or  be  made  to  bear  upon  this  measure.  The 
Legislature  of  Kentucky,  by  a  solemn  act  of  sovereign 
power,  has  invited  the  General  Government  to  unite  with 
them  and  with  individuals  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work.  I  trust,  sir,  that  this  Government  will  not  be  so 
disrespectful  to  that  sovereign  State,  as  to  defend  her  sove- 
reignty against  her  own  encroachments.  Having  endeavored 
to  show  that  this  subject  is  wortliy  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  proTe  that  the  objects  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  this  bill  to  accomplish  are  national  in  their  charac- 
ter and  aspect,  and  that  it  is  due  to  Kentucky  and  the 
whole  West  that  this  measure  should  be  promptly  adopted, 
I  hasten  to  conclude. 

I  come  not  here  to  eulogize  Kentucky;  but  I  am  proud 
of  ray  native  country.  Sl»e  has  Contributed  to  fill  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  consuming  those  articles 
which  bear  a  duty,  and  has  received  none  of  the  public 
funds.  She  has  been  liberal  .in  promoting  internal  improve- 
ments in  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but  has  never  felt 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  other  States,  or  complained 
of  a  neglect  of  her  condition  and  her  interests.  She  has  not 
withheld  her  vote  in  the  appropriation  of  thotisands  for 
the  erection  of  light-houses,  the  improvement  of  harbors, 
and  other  objects  on  the  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia. And  woile  these  immense  sums  are  cheerfully  given 
by  Congress  t<i  other  parts  of  the  country,  will  it  be  gene- 
rous, will  it  be  just,  to  refuse  to  the  West  this  pittance, 
irhich  is  to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  those  States  and 
the  people,  on  this  subject  vitally  interesting  to  them? 
The  West,  sir,  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  our  country, 
iitir  is  it  tlie  least  extensive.  It  will  sustain  an  immense 
population.  Sooner  or  later,  it  will  have  it;  and  then,  sir, 
it  w'tU  wield  in  this  capitol  an  influence  which  the  North 
And  the  South  may  be  willing  to  conciliate.  Not  only  in 
these  respects  has  Kentucky  been  a  faitliful  sister  in  the 
republic;  she  has,  under  all  circumstances,  promptly  obeyed 
the  country's  call.  Her  hardy  sons  have  felled  the  proud- 
est forests  in  North  America.  They  have  converted  the 
land  of  blood  into  beautiful  and  variegated  gardens  of 
cultiTation.  When  few,  they  took  a  savage  wilderness, 
and  have  given  you,  after  indescribable  privations  und 
aifferings,  a  rich  and  productive  State,  full  of  citizens  and 
soUUcrs.     Whea  seamen's  rights  were  invadrd,  and  the 


American  flag  insulted,  they  stopped  not  to  quibble  about 
the  nationality  of  the  injury  or  of  the  insult,  but  dropped 
their  peaceful  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  though  no 
hostile  foot  trampled  their  then  blooming  fiekls,  they  seized 
their  swords  and  nfles,  quit  their  happy  homes,  and  rushed 
to  scenes  of  strife,  and  blood,  and  death.  None  fought 
more  boldly,  none  bled  more  freely,  none  died  more 
nobly,  than  the  generous  sons  of  Kentucky,  in  defence  of 
national  rights  and  of  national  honor.  But  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  this  theme,  so  gratifying  to  a  native  of  that  patriotic 
State.  The  part  my  countrymen  have  borne,  is  well 
known  to  the  nation.  .  It  will  be  admired,  if  not  appre^ 
ciated,  in  this  assembly. 

I  have  now  said  what  it  was  my  duty  to  say  on  this  ques- 
tion, so  vitally  interesting  to  Kentucky.  I  have  performed 
the  duty  with  much  pleasure,  arising  out  of  the  concern  I 
myself  feel  in  its  success.  More  I  should  have  experi- 
enced, if  I  could  have  believed  that  I  did  not  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  Conscious  of  my  inability  to 
edify  or  to  instruct,  even  to  a  tolerable  degree,  I  feel 
grateful  to  those  who  have  kindly  heard  me  through.  As 
the  representative  of  a  populous  and  patriotic  districti  I 
appeal  to  tlie  justice  and  generosity  of  Congress — ^im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  both  will  be  extended,  if  the 
case  made  out  will  justify.  I  feel  convinced  that  my  course 
is  a  correct  one,  else  I  should  not  have  uttered  one  word 
on  this  occasion.  I  disclaim  any  system  of  legislation  which 
the  constitution  does  not  authorize,  and  which,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  will  not  advance  the  honor  and  welfare  of  my 
country. 

Mr.  POLK  addressed  the  House.  It  is  [said  he]  with 
some  reluctance  tliat  I  feel  myself  constrained,  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  more  closely 
than  it  has  been  done,  to  this  bill,  and  to  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  road  which  it  proposes  to  tud  in  construct- 
ing, ainl  then  to  submit  to  the  friends  of  internal  improve- 
ments themselves,  whether  even  they,  according  to  the 
principles  which  they  profeas,  can  give  it  their  support.  I 
am  not  about  to  detain  the  House  with  a  speech  upon  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements  generally.  A  few  days 
ago,  pending  the  discussion  of  the  Buffalo  and  New  Or- 
leans road  bill,  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  House 
my  views  at  some  length  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  not 
now  repeat  what  I  then  said.  The  friends  of  this  system 
profess  to  apply  the  means  of  this  Government  only  to 
objects  of  national  importance.  Is  this  road  national  in 
its  character?  What  is  the  proposition  before  us?  It  is 
that  Congress  shall  subscribe  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  the  stock  of  a  private  company,  to  construct 
a  road  sixty  miles  in  length,  leading  from  one  town  to  an- 
other in  Kentucky.  Every  foot  of  the  road  lies  within  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  .  I  put  it  to  the  friends  of  this  sys- 
tem to  say  if  it  is  a  national  work  If  it  is,  then  ever)'  road 
from  one  court-house  to  another,  in  Kentucky  or  in  any  other 
State,  would  be  equally  nationaL  Since  this  discussion 
was  commenced  this  moniing,  I  obtained  from  a  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature, incorporating  the  company  to  construct  this  road. 
What  do  I  find>  On  the  29th  of  January,  1829,  a  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  that  State,  to  make  a  road  from 
Maysvillc  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
That  portion  of  the  roaa,  I  understand,  is  completed,  and 
toll  gates  erected  on  it.  On  the  14th  of  Januarj',  1830, 
but  little  more  than  three  months  ago,  and  since  we  have 
been  in  session,  another  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  extending  the  charter  of  the  company,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  continue  the  road  from  Washington  to 
Lexington,  with  an  increased  capital  stock  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  That  act  is  brought  direct  to  AVash- 
ing^on;  and  now,  .sir,  in  less  tlian  four  months  from  its  date, 
we  arc  very  modestly  asked  to  pay  out  of  the  public  trea- 
stiry  one  hundrfd  and  fifty  tlionsiind  doHars,  beii>g  one-half 
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of  the  whole  capital  stock  required  to  build  the  road.  And 
for  what  purpose  shall  we  do  this^  Does  any  man  pretend; 
will  any  man  insult  our  understanding,  by  telling  us  that 
we  are  to  accomplish  any  national  object  by  it^  What,  sir, 
a  road  sixty  miles  lone,  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  States, 
A  national  object,  indispensable  to  enable  the  Government 
to  carry  on  its  operations  in  peace,  or  for  defence  in  war! 
Docs  any  one  so  contend?  Can  they  so  contend?  Yes, 
sir,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  so  contended  by  a 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  through  whose  district  it  is  to 

f^Rss.  He  informed  us  that  it  was  a  national  work,  because 
he  said]  internal  improvements  are  so  many  hgaments 
which  bind  the  States  together  in  union.  Sir,  there  is  no 
more  ardent  advocate  here  for  the  Union,  and  for  its  per- 
petual preservation,  than  the  individuid  who  now  addresses 
you;  but  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  that  if  we  have  no 
stronger  ties  to  bind  us  together,  as  brethren  of  the  same 
family,  than  such  schemes  as  this,  then  the  Union  is,  in- 
deed, but  <<a  rope  of  sand."  A  little  road,  sixty  miles 
long,  in  tlie  interior  of  one  of  the  States,  important  to 
bind  us  togetlier  in  the  Union !  The  idea  is  really  amusinr. 
But  this  road  must  be  national  and  important,  it  is  said, 
because  it  is  to  constitute  a  middle  section  or  link  in  a  much 

^  longer  road— H>ne  from  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  to  Florence,  in 
Alabama;  a  part  of  a  great  cross  route,  of  which  we  heard 
so  much  in  tne  discussion  of  the  Buffalo  road  bill.  Now, 
sir,  from  Maysville  to  Zanesville,  exceeds  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles;  and  from  Lexington  (tlie  other  end  of  tliis 

•'  section)  to  Florence,  exceeds  three  hundred  miles.  Now, 
what  ^eat  nationality  of  character  would  this  great  road, 
of  which  this  bill  before  us  constitutes,  as  it  is  jaid,  a  link, 
possess?  What  important  points  would  it  connect  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  for  that  is  the  standard  argument  always 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  this  system'  Does  it  coimect 
^  any  military  posts,  or  any  points  of  military  defence?  At 
Maysville  you  are  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
there  is  steamboat  navigation;  and  at  Florence  you  are  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  where  there  is  likewise 
steamboat  navigation;  and  you  propose  to  run  a  road  on  its 
whole  length,  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  these  rivers. 

It  is  idle  any  longer  to  talk  about  nationality  as  applica: 
ble  to  this  system.  Any  thing  is  national  that  gentlemen 
think  proper  to  deem  expedient.  A  road  from  a  neighbor- 
hood tavern  to  a  neighborhood  mill  is  just  as  national,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  doctrine  we  hear  every  day,  as  anv  thing 
else.  Tlie  truth  is»  tliat  anj^  thing,  and  every  thmg,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  doctrines,  is  national,  by  which  the 
public  money  can  be  profuselv  expended  and  extrava- 
gantly wasted.  That  seems  to  be  tlie  only  object  import- 
ant to  be  effected.  The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  the 
last  thing  that  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  of,  when 
they  are  making  indiscriminate  appropriations  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  for  improvements.  Another  gentleman,  from 
Kentucky,  informs  us  tliat  this  road  is  very  important,  and 
national,  too;  and,  to  prove  it,  he  reads  to  us  from  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent,  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
travelled  upon  it  in  a  given  time.  The  gentleman  did  not 
inform  us  how  often  the  same  person  passed  and  repassed 
the  point  at  which  the  enumeration  was  taken,  on  his 
neighborhood  business.  He  did  not  tell  us  huw  many  were 
going  to  mill,  to  church,  or  to  the  blacksmitli  shop.  Are 
there  not,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  twcntv  roads  in 
Kentucky,  that  are  much  travelled,  and  equally  important, 
and  equally  national,  too,  with  this?  Are  not  the  roads  from 
Lexington  to  Louisville,  to  Frankfort,  or  to  Harrodsburg, 
much  travelled?  and,  if  that  constitutes  nationality,  are 
they  not  national,  too?  And  where,  sir,  will  this  doctj*ine 
stop,  short  of  making  all  the  roads  in  the  Union  out  of 
the  national  treasury T  I  think  1  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
tliat  if  there  was  no  division  of  opinion  in  this  House, 
upon  principle,  upon  subjects  like  thin;  if  there  was  an 
express  grant  of  power  in  the  constitution;  if  all  were  in- 
ternal improvement  m<*n,  and  each  projcrt  was  examined 


upon  its  own  merits  in  a  national  point  of  view;  tlicre 
would  not  be  found  in  this  House  twenty  individuals  who 
would  vote  for  this  bill.  I  doubt  wliether  any  but  tlie  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  districts  through  whicli  it 
passes  would  vote  for  it;  and  I  doubt  whether  even  they 
would.  But  what  dq  we  see  here  every  day?  Whenever 
it  proposition  for  internal  improvement  comes  up,  no  mat- 
ter what  it  be,  visionary,  extravagant,  or  ridiculous  as  you 
can  conceive,  an  appeal  is  immediately  made  to  the  friends 
of  the  system,  as  it  is  called,  and  they  are  told,  **you  must 
vote  for  this;  for  if  you  do  not,  the  system  falls,  and  you 
cannot  get  an  appropriation  for  some  other  pToiecU  in 
which  your  section  of  country  is  interested."  Tnc  com- 
bination is  complete;  and  this  is  what  vou  call  a  system. 
Do  I  speak  too  strongly?  Am  I  not  borne  out  by  the 
&cts  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  every 
gentleman  here?  It  is  almost  useless  to  say  to  these  gentle- 
men, if  you  are  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  is  that 
any  reason  why  you  should  vote  for  every  and  all  the  vi- 
sionary schemes  that  are  presented  here  ?  Do  we  not  see 
the  friends  of  tlie  system,  in  an  almost  unbroken  body, 
voting  for  every  proposition  that  comes  before  us^  Why 
is  this  so?  Each  gentleman  here,  who  lias  a  road  or  a 
canal,  or  expects  one  in  his  section  of  country,  votes  for 
every  other,  however  useless  it  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  alliance,  so  that  all  others  may,  in  like 
manner,  support  his  favorite  project  when  it  comes  up. 
And  this  is  what  you  call  a  system.  Can  any  one  deny 
that  this  is  the  practical  operation  of  this  thing,  as  we  $>ee 
it  every  day  ?  Whenever  the  combinations  of  sectional  in- 
terests of  this  kind,  tlius  united  in  action  together,  shall 
constitute  a  majority,  can  any  one  &il  to  see  we  inevitable 
consequences?  The  treasury  will  be  drained  of  its  last 
dollar,  and  every  project  wul  be  carried  by  means  of  a 
settled  majoritv,  each  individual  of  that  majoriU'  acting 
upon  interested  sectional  feelings,  and  all  voting  for  every 
proposition,  whether  it  be  useful  or  nationid  in  its  cliarac- 
ter  or  not.  There  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this  particular  bill,  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
its  friends  and  of  the  House.  Ordinarily,  before  Congreai 
are  called  upon  to  engage  in  works  of  this  sort,  a  minute 
survey  and  report  upon  tlie  proposed  work  is  required  to 
be  made  by  en^neers  of  the  United  States. 

Has  even  that  been  done  in  this  instance?  Two  or  three 
yearn  ago,  some  gentlemen  of  the  engineer  corps  rode 
through  the  country  from  Zanesville  to  Florence,  and 
m^e  to  us  a  report  of  what  they  call  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination. Tliat  there  ma^'  be  ao  mistake  about  diis>  1 
beg  leave  to  read  from  their  report  a  single  panag^c.  It 
is  as  follows:  *<It  cannot  be  supposed,  nor  was  it  intciMled, 
neither  indeed  was  it  necessary,  that  the  details  furnished 
by  a  preliminary  examination,  like  that  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  should  be  attended  with  undeviating  accu- 
racy-; nor  were  we.  supplied  with  tlie  means  of  attaining 
it,  in  reference  to  any  of  the  items  contained  in  the  tabid 
connected  with  this  essay.  Nev^theless,  the  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristics  of  the  several  routes  therein 
exemplified,  is  deemed  more  appropriate,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  give  a  clear  and  satisractory  view  of  their  com- 
parative advantages  and  disadvantages,  than  any  other  that 
has  been  suggested.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstcxxl,  we  add,  that  the  statements  contained  \\\ 
the  tables  are  to  be  regarded  aa  mere  approxhnations  to 
the  truth,  rather  than  as  facts;  as  the  results  of  the  most 
careful  and  attentive  observation,  rather  than  of  actual 
sur\-eys  and  measurements." 

In  this  report  of  the  preliminary  examination,  several 
routes  and  subdivisions  of  routes,  as  many  as  eight  in  num- 
ber, I  believe,  are  presented,  all,  of  course,  national.  It 
is  to  have  as  many  ramifications  almost  as  the  Bufiiilo  road 
had.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  gentlemen  of  the  en- 
gineer corp-s  who  have  done  nothing  more  than  ride 
through  the  country,,  and  take  general  observations,  con- 
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aider  each  route  as  exceedingly  national.  And  wttenx  sir, 
did  the  engineer  corps  ever  report  against  tlie  national- 
itj  and  expediency  of  any  project,  that  they  have  ever 
been  sent  out  to  examine }  I  mean  no  personal  disrespect 
to  the  gentlemen  who  compose  this  corpse  but  I  must  say, 
I  hire  no  confidence  in  any  report  they  make.  They  are 
as  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  a  bodv  of  men,  as  others^ 
bat  their  employment,  their  very  livmg,  depends  upon  a 
continuance  of  these  survevs.  They,  perba|)s,  think  it 
their  duty  to  report  favorably  upon  tvtiy  project,  .to  the 
Government  which  employs  them.  The  tact  we  know, 
that  they  nf  ver  report  un&vorably,  at  least  I  remember 
no  instance,  to  any  project,  however  visionary  or  ridicu- 
lous. They  have  an  admirable  facility,  too^  of  ramifying 
every  object  they  examine  into  as  many  routes  as  possible, 
alway:!  taking  special  care  to  leave  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  respective  routes  as  exactly .  poised  as 
possible,  leaving  the  inhabitants  upon  every  route  to  hope, 
aod  each  section  to  expect,  to  obtain  the  work.  I  cannot, 
there fure,  but  say,  that  however  much  personal  respect  I 
may  have  for  some  of  them,  I  have  no  sort  of  confidence 
in  any  report  they  make.  But  in  this  instance,  if  confi- 
dence were  to  be  reposed  in  their  reports,  you  are  about 
to  dispense  even  with  this  form,  usually  observed.  The 
engineers  themselves  inform  you  that  their  examination 
has  been  preliminary;  that  they  have  made  no  actual  sur- 
vey; and  they  admit  it  to  be  imperfect.  The  gentleman 
frum  Kentucky,  [Mr.  LsTcaaa]  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
has  exhibited  before  the  House,  with  an  air  of  great  ap- 
parent confidence,  a  map  of  a  survey  of  this  section  of 
sixty  miles  of  road,  which,  he  says,  Mras  made  by  a  private 
individual  employed  by  the  company.  We  are  asked, 
then,  to  subscribe  stock  to  a  large  amount  in  a  road  which 
las  never  been  minutely  surveyed  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States.  You  are  about  to  dispense  with  this  pre- 
requisite, usually  required  by  the  advocates  of  the  system, 
in  such  projects.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  extent  to 
vbichthe  aidvocates  of  tliis  system  are  disposed  to  carry 
tiicse  projects. 

Sir,  I  beg  the  gentleman  ^m  Kentucky  to  be  assured 
^  1  have  no  feelings  hostile  to  the  interests  of  that  State. 
It  always  affords  me  pleasure  to  promote  her  interests  by 
my  vote,  when  I  can  consistently  with  my  public  duty 
here.  And  1  am  perauaded,  if  tlie  whole  people  of  Ken- 
tucky could  witness  our  deliberations,  and  see  tlie  practi- 
c  J  operations  of  this  system,  and  its  consequences,  that 
tiicy  themselves,  being  an  exporting  people,  and  paying 
t-»eir  portion  of  tJie  taxes,  would  not  approve  it.  My  only 
object,  when  I  rose,  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  tills  bill,  and  to  submit  to  tl\e  friends  of  this  system 
themselves,  whether  tijey  can  vote  for  it.  I  have  done 
nay  duty;  oUier  gentlemen  will  do  theirs, 

Mr.  LETCHEI^  in  reply  to  Mr.  Potx,  observed,  tluit 
considering  tlie  gentleman  was  taken  unawares,  that  he 
uid  not  comprehend  the  subject  under  discussion  very 
v^cll,  and  only  intended  to  offer  a  fe«r  suggestions,  he  had 
^e  a  pretty  long  speech.  He  did  not  himself  know 
hour  it  happened,  yet  such  was  the  fact,  that  the  most 
""ffenjous,  labored,  loud,  and  powerful  efforts  in  that 
Hdiws;  Wi*re  usually  presented  by  gentlemen  wholly  un- 
prepared. They  came  into  the  debate  suddenly,  felt  a 
der p  regret  that  duty  compelled  tl»em  to  offer  a  few  re- 
"^ka,  and  by  sudden  and  unexpected  bursts  of  eloquence 
(u  in  the  present  instance)  directed  a  most  furious  blow 
*t  some  highly  meritorious  bill. 

,  Sir,  this  mode  of  attack  is  becoming  so  very  common, 
tnat  it  creates  no  sort  of  surprise,  and  no  alarm.  It  ought 
Jo  be  received  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more.  The 
"i"i  I  trust,  sir,  is  not  to  be  defeated  by  this  or  any  other 
«»xle  of  attack.  Let  it  be  examined  coolly  and  delibe- 
^tcly;  let  it  be  undersitood,  and  the  result  is  not  feared. , 
Sir,  1  had  indulged  in  the  fond  hope,  that,  after  the  long 
and  vehement  speeches,  by  which  gentlemen  had  obtained 
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so  much  eclat,  and  self-satisfaction,  and  glory,  in  meeting 
and  defeating  the  bill  for  the  New  Orkans  road,  their 
rage  in  some  degree  would  have  been  satiated)  but  it 
seems,  sir,  I  was  mistaken;  they  come  forth  again  tp  the 
charge  fltuhed  with  victory,  in  pursuit  of  new  honors,  and 
armed,  if  not  with  new  arguments,  at  least  wkh  increased 
zeal.  Sir,  they  are  unceasing  and  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  prosti«te  every  thing  that  Io<^  like  internal  imptovc* 
ment. 

It  is  true,  sir,  they  have  displayed  much  iogemut^  in 
their  opposition,  but,  perhaps,  at  the  same  titM,  a  litlie 
inconsistency.  Let  i|s  see  how  that  matter  stands.  The 
New  Orleans  road  was  too  long.  The  genttenian  firom 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk]  said,  in  most  emphattcal  language, 
we  would  find  it  a  long  and  a  lonesome  road.  What  does 
he  say  to  this.^  Why,  that  is  too  short.  I  should  [said  Mr. 
L.]  really  like  to  know  the  gentleman's  true  measure. 
How  long  must  a  road  be^  to  secure  liis  patronage^ 

The  New  Orleans  road  was  a  mud  road.  What!  said- 
the  gentleman,  af^er  withholding  your  faivors  so  long,  do 
you  intend  to  insult  the  West,  by  propoMig  to  give  tliem 
a  mud  road?  Well,  sir,  here  is  one  not  too  long,  not  of 
mud,  (we  have  too  much  of  that  already,)  but  of  bard,  du- 
rable rock,  upon  the  McAdam  plan,  and  stUl  he  objects 
to  this. 

Agun:  When  the  other  bill  was  under  discusnon,  said 
the  gentleman,  why  do  you  not  first  attempt  to  accomplish 
your  end  by  individual  enterprise?  First  put  your  own 
shoulder  to  the  a'heel,  obtain  the  consent  of  tlie  States^ 
and  thereby  avoid  all  difficulties  of  a  constitutional  nature. 
All  that  is  done,  sir,  and  our  shoulder  is  at  the  wheel,  and 
we  now  call  upon  you  to  help  us.  Seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  pur  citizens;  and  now  the 
idea  of  the  Government  subscribhig  to  aid  a  company  of 
individuals,  in  making  a  road,  is  Scouted,  and  indeed,  sir, 
severely  ridiculed  by  that  honorable  gentlenaaa.  He  ap- 
pears to  think  it  not  only  dangerous,  but  ruinous.  The 
State  of  Kentucky,  sir,  did  not  think  so.  She  has  gone 
as  far  as  her  limited  resources  will  allow,  by  taking  stock 
to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  as  I  have 
informed  the  House  upon  a  former  occasion.  The  bill 
takes  particular  care  to  guard  against  all  im}>osition,  by 
declaring  that  no  money  shall  be  advanced  by  the  United 
States,  until  assessments  and  payments  are  first  made  by 
thoF State,  and  the  individual  stockholders.  Where,  then, 
is  tlie  danger,  and  the  ruin,  or  even  tiie  possibility  of  a  risk  ? 
Sir,  the  whole  scheme  has  been  Uid  before  you;  there  is 
nothing  concealed.  It  is  fair,  and  honest,  and  praisewor- 
thy, in  every  respect. 

The  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  say,  this  is  a  little 
short  road,  and  tliat  it  is  not  more  travelled  tlian  many 
others  in  the  State.  Sir,  if  any  confidence  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  official  reports  of  able  engincei'S,  independent  of 
tlie  statements  and  the  facts  which  my  collesgue  [Mr. 
Colxmak]  and  myself  have  bad  the  lionor  of  submitdng  ti> 
the  House,  this  road  is  not  only  exceedingly  important, 
but  more  travelled,  perhaps,  than  any  other  road  of  its 
length,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountams. 

It  is  xcry  true,  as  the  gentleman  has  alleged,  that  the 
report  of  the  engineers  of  1827  commences  with  an  apo-  . 
logy,  by  professing  a  want  of  time  and  opportunity  to  be 
entirely  accurate  in  all  its  partsi  but  this  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  expres»on  of  that  diffidence  and  modesty 
which  usually  accompanies  true  merit.  It  is  the  same 
mode  the  gentleman  himself  has  adopted  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  remarks;  and,  upon  the  strictest  scrutiny  and 
the  closest  examination,  it  turns  out  in  the  end*to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  g^eat  ability,  evidencing  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  and  most 
undeniably  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  in  every  particu- 
lar highly  satisfactory.  Cun  any  gentleman  point  one 
single  instance  in  which  it  is  deficient 7  He  cannot.  What 
more  is  required?     Why  Kas  not  the  gentleman  longwnce 
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examined  this  report^  Independent  of  its  national  inte- 
rest*  it  directly  and  immediately  concerns  his  own  constitu- 
ents. ^  The  Surrey  is  not  a  mere  local  one;  such  was  not 
its  object  It  did  not  beg^ii  at  Maysville,  or  stop  at  Lex- 
ington. These  are  intermediate  points  on  the  ^eat  route. 
It  began  at  Maysyille,  and  continued  on  through  the  gen- 
tleman's own  district  to  Florence,  in  Alabama.  Is  there 
any  section  of  the  United  States  more  important  than 
this?  If  there  is,  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  is.  I  am 
very  sorry,  nr,  to  see  so  much  alarm  and  excitement  when- 
ever a  road  bin  is  called  np  in  these  days.  Such  was  not 
the  case  formerlv.  Sir,  1  am  mudi  gratified  in  the  recol- 
lection that  my  rriend  from  Tennessee  was  not  always  as 
much  agitated  as  he  appears  to  be  at  present  at  works  of 
internal  improvement.  I  remember  with  great  pleasure 
the  time  and  place  when  I  had  the  honor  of  standing'  by 
the  nde  of  that  honorable  gentleman  when  he  voted  for 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  great  canal  in  the  State 
of  Alabama. 

Now,  Mr,  since  that  period,  many,  veiy  many  projects^ 
involving  the  same  principle,  have  been,  in  various-  forms 
and  shapes,  submittcil  to  our  consideration,  against  which 
the  gentleman  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
hostility  to  this  monstrous  and  aUrming  doctrine  o>f  inter- 
nal improvement.  Did  he  do  \i>  I^o.  He  sat  silent  and 
contented,  thereby  ratifying  and  confirming  his  former 
course.  I  regret,  sir,  wlien  he  comes  to  the  borders  of 
the  poor  and  needy  West,  then  he  takes  fire,  then  he  be- 
comes indignant  I  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  throws  the 
whole  wei^t  of  his  intellect  and  his  influence  into  the 
scale  of  oppotition,  aHhough  this  is  our  first  application 
for  aid. 

[Here  Mr.  POLK  esplatnsd.] 

Mr.  LETCHER  resumed.  There  was  no  call  for  any 
explanation.  I  had  no  intention  of  reproaching  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  canal  vote.  My  only  object  was  to  show 
the  similarity  of  that  measure  with  the  one  nowAmder  con- 
nderation,  and  to  revert  to  the  pleasing  recollection  that 
the  gentleman  had  once  voted  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  improvements  in  the  State  of  Alabama.    The 

Sentleman  says  it  was  in  land.  Suppose  it  was.  How 
oes  that  alter  the  case?  You  take  my  land  instead  of  my 
money.  Now,  I  cannot  for  my  life,  and  never  could,  per- 
ceive any  distinction  in  principle  between  an  appropriation 
in  money  and  an  appropriation  in  land.  Where  is  the  dif- 
ference ^  It  is  all  common  stock,  and  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple. However,  that  is  immaterial.  The  question  before 
the  House  is  not  on  that  gentleman's  consistency;  tlut  is 
an  aflalr  between  himself  and  his  constituents. 

A  word  or  two  more  for  the  information  of  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  report  of  the  engineers,  who  acted 


think,  sir,  is  resolutely  determined  to  vote  against  the  bill; 
and  it  is  quite  in  vain,  so  fiir  as  he  is  concerned,  to  show 
that  his  reasons  for  doing  so  are  wholly  insufficient. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fosria]  repeats  tho 
assertion  be  made  yesterday,  that  this  road  is  not  nstionnl. 
It  is  very  easy,  sir,  to  make  that  declaratiDn,  but  not  lo 
easy  to  prove  it.  I  think  I  have  opon  a  former  occasion 
already  demonstrated  that  it  is  strictly  and  essentially  na- 
tional---but  if  I  should  again  estabfish  it  bevond  the  possi- 
bifity  of  a  doubt,  I  shall  not,'!  fear,  tiiereby  secure  the 
vote  of  my  worthy  friend,  any  more  than  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman fh>m  Tennessee.  He  has,  it  seems,  constitutional 
doubts.  Would  it  not„  sir,  be  more  prudent  in  that  gen- 
tleman to  reserve  his  constitutional  arguments  for  a  much 
greater  occasion  that  may  soon  present  itself,  in  which  he 
will  have  a  louder  call  for  them'  It  may  happen,  nr,  be- 
fore very  many  days,  that  application  will  be  made  for 
some  miOions  of  doHarft  to  remove  certain  Indian  tribes 
from  1ms  owii  State  to  some  distant  regions  beyond  the 
Mississippi!  and  some  few  gentlemen  may  posMbly  take 
into  their  heads  to  fiiney  that  such  a  proceeding  is  not  al- 
together according  to  the  striet  letter  of  tl»e  constitu- 
tion. I  refier  to  this  subject  in  no  spirit  of  unkiml- 
ness,  but  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man to  a  subject  of  great  magnitude,  «pon  which  I  shall 
hear  him,  no  doubt,  maintain  the  argument  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  with  g^eat  ability.  Sir,  who  has  heard 
a  suggestion  within  the  present  day,  tiiat  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional for  tiie  Government  to  subscribe  for  stocks 

.  The  gentleman,  sir,  is  too  late  with  his  objections.  The 
doctrine  is  settle^  is  fixed  to  the  contrary  by  the  repeated 
action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  sanctioned  by  erery 
Executive.  Certainly,  sir,  the  genUeman  must  know,  the 
roost  enli^tened  statesmen,  and  some  of  the  most  rigid 
constructionists  of  the  day,  unite  in  opinion  upon  this  point, 
that  the  General  Government  has  tlie  undoubted  constitu- 
tional right  to  take  stock  in  a  private  company,  engaged  in 
a  design  of  public  utility*  It  is  a  question  of  expediency 
merely,  and  presents  no  other  difficulty. 

But  the  road  begins  in  Kentucky,  and  endii  in  Kentucky, 
says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee^  and  how  can  it  possi- 
bly be  national  >  Why,  «r,  every  work  of  this  kind  must 
begin  somewhere.  Where  it  begins,  or  when  it  begins, 
does  not  determine  its  character,  I  should  tiiink.  The 
reason  a  beginning  is  made  at  Maysville,  has  been  seTera) 
times  stated.  The  work  has  been  commenced  by  indivi- 
duals by  virtue  of  an  act  of  incorporation  f  which  could  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  stop  in  Lexington — far  frOm  it:  it  will  progress  further 
most  certainly.  Other  companies  will  no  doubt  be  form- 
ed to  extend  it  from  Maysville  to  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  on 


under  the  express  authority  of  the  Government.     It  was  ^ic  one  side,  and  from  Lexington,  by  the  way  of  Harrods 

•    .     «.  .    . ,    .    ,  •  _«.  ^  L .^^.^^  *.  _  '^'"'"'burg,  Lebanon,  and  Nashville,  to  Florence,  on  the  other. 

A  bill  for  that  purpose  is  indeed  already  reported,  and  will 
be  called  up  by  my  colleague  over  the  way  [Mr.  Kivciiv] 
the  moment  an  opportunity  offers.  And,  sir,  if  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  will  only  exercise  a  little  patience,  be 
will  ver^'  soon  see  this  great  road  meandering  its  wsy 
through  his  section  of  the  country.  Then,  I  hope,  one  of 
his  objection*  of  its  being  too  short  wiU  in  some  degree 
be  removed. 

But  I  would  seriously  inquire,  sir,  does  it  depend  upon 
the  Icngtii  of  a  road  or  canal,  whether  it  is  national  ox 
local?  What  is  the  rule  of  decision?  How  is  tlie  esti- 
mate to  be  made?  I  should  like  to  hear  how  gentlemen 
would  reason  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I  humbly 
conceive,  the  length  of  a  road,  whether  it  be  short  or  long, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  feet  of  nationality. 
We  must  look  to  the  accommodation  it  affords,  its  uliLty, 
its  links  of  connexion,  the  various  interests  it  unites,  both 
agricultural  and  commercial,  to  ascertain  its  character, 
know  of  no  other  method.     The  one  proposed  has  every 


made  by  Trimble  and  Long,  of  whose  reputation  for  skill 
and  inteijrity  I  need  say  nothing.  They  are  both  well 
known  to  the  nation.  They  made  it  out  with  great  care 
and  attention  f  and  it  consists  of  nearly  Ibrty  pages,  and 
bears  every  mark  of  the  most  scientiiic  examination.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  incorporated  company  also  employed 
MK  Williams,  the  late  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland 
r<Mid,  a  gentleman  of  high  character  for  integ^ty  and  ca- 
paci^  in  his  profession.  No  man  stands  better.  He,  too, 
made  an  able  report  upon  the  undertaking,  which  is  now 
before  me.  The  gentleman  complains  thitt  he  has  seen  no 
accurate  map  of  this  work.  Here  is  one  almost  as  long 
as  this  little  road  itself;  [holding  up  the  map]  look  at  it; 
scrutinize  itj  a  better  one  was  never  seen.  What  more 
can  be  required?  We  have  had  three  reports:  one  exe- 
cuted by  our  own  special  order  long  ago,  and  yet  informa- 
t  on  is  still  demanded.  But  I  know  very  well,  sir,  that  if 
1  answer  all  tiie  gentleman's  calls,  and  all  his  objections, 
we  shall  not  pet  his  vote.     He  will  continue  to  call  aiul 

call  again,  ancf  if  he  is  driven  from  one  point,  he  will  take  .     .  . 

refuge  under  another,  and  another.     The  gentleman,  I  li-cquisit/e  to  recommend  it.    It  combmes  essentially  tne  h> 
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lerfstsof  tlic  agTictilturist  and  the  merchant — ^it  connects 
itself  immediately  and  directly  with  the  Ohio  river,  which 
most  unquentionably  b  a  national  river,  which  in  fisict  is  to 
the  West  what  the  Atlantic  is  to  the  East.  You  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  and  to  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  canal — how  fur  do  they  run?  But  short 
distances.  How  long*  is  the  Louisville  and  Portland  c%nal.^ 
About  two  miles.  When,  sir,  aid  is  asked  to  improve  har- 
i>ors,  to  build  fortifications,  to  make  ligfht-houses,  and  to 
dig  canals  to  unite  w'vth  the  Atlantic  waters,  we  hear  no 
saggestion  that  these  are  not  national  works.  Rut  the  mo- 
ment a  road  is  mentioned,  the  scene  istrhanged,  the  case 
a  altered,  then  constitutional  scruples  come  up,  and  the 
cty  is  raised  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  national  in  it. 

Sir,  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood:  we  do  not  now, 
and  never  have  complained  of  the  great  advantages  you 
hare  on  the  seaboard,  or  of  the  appropriations  you  have 
made  for  their  improvement.  We  are  proud  to  know  you 
possess  and  enjoy  them  to  such  an  unlimited  extent. 
Though  you  have  facilities  that  are  whoUv  denied  to  us, 
ve  arc  far  from  bcpudglng  them.  Yet,  sir,  we  do  think, 
and  must  say,  that  justice  aho\dd  be  done  to  us  in  some 
small  degree,  when«wc  present  a  case  so  entirely  and  un- 
exceptionably  correct  as  the  present.  We  do  not  ask  you 
lo  give  us  money.  We  do  not  beg".  Not  at  all.  Gentle- 
men cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  distressing  idea  that  the 
money  is  to  be  given.  No  one,  sir,  expects  or  desires  the 
Government  to  do  any  such  thing,  but  only  to  aid  a  good 
m-ork  and  a  valuable  enterprise,  by  a  moderate,  cautious, 
and  weU  guarded  subscription.  To  patronize  a  road, 
vhich  connects  an  important  internal  city  with  the  Ohio 
n?er,  which  is  the  Atlantic  of  the  West,  which  passes 
through  a  growing  flourishing  country,  of  unparalleled  fer- 
tility, a  region,  in  many  respects,  of  all  others  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting,  but  one  which  is  unfortunately  de* 
prived  of  navigable  streams,  upon  which  we  can  convey 
our  abundant  products  to  market.  The  result  is,  sir,  from 
the  extreme  difficulty  and  delay  arising  fVom  the  badness 
of  the  road,  our  farmer  is  oAen  cut  out  of  the  market  al- 
together, and  conseauently  his  produce  is  left  to  rot  on 
his  ova  hands.  Unaer  these  circumstances,  let  me  ask, 
sir,  what  incentive  is  given  to  industry }  i^o  man  will  con- 
tinue to  work,  if  he  has  to  sit  down  and  see  the  products 
of  his  labor  thus  perish  on  his  hands  for  the  want  of  a  mar- 
ket. It  cannot  be  expected,  sir.  He  will  not  raise  more 
than  be  can  consume.  Does  the  farmer  need  no  protec- 
tion and  no  encouragement?  Is  his  interest  to  be  wholly 
overlooked  and  neglected?  Sir,  be  is  the  first  man  in  the 
community  who  ought  to  be  patronized  by  all  well  regu- 
lated Governments,  and  the  very  last  man  who  should  be 
ncriectcd.  He  i?  the  main  stay  and  prop  of  the  country. 
When  he  is  prosperous  and  contented,  every  interest  m 
society  is  so  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Sir,  1  would  in- 
quire, of  what  use  is  legislation?  What  l»ve  we  to  do, 
unless  we  lend  everv  assistance  to  the  ekicouragement  of 
honest  industry,  and,  by  a  prudent  application  of  our  re- 
*wces,  endeavor  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  country? 

1  am  not  myself,  rir,  disposed  to  sec  every  scheme,  how- 
CTer  vinonary  and  extrava^nt,  nipported  an4  maintained 
J>y  the  vrasteful  appropriation  of  the  public  mone^.  A 
sound  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  determining  upon 
the  merits  of  each  project  that  may  be  presented  ror  our 
consideration.  If  it  be  fair,  laudable  in  its  object,  easy  to 
oc  accomplished,  moderate  in  its  demands,  and  of  great 
public  utility,  why,  sir,  it  ought  to  receive  the  helping 
hand  of  the  Government.  Such,  I  think,  sir,  is  the  one 
uov  offered  to  the  House;  and,  when  completed,  it  is  not 
for  our  exclusive  use.  Gentlemen  seem  yet  to  labor  un* 
der  the  erroneous  impression  that  this  is  a  road  for  our 
*pecial  accommodation,  and  they  will  not  .argue  the  (ques- 
tion upon  other  grpounds.  Sir,  we  tdl  you,  and  we  prove 
the  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  will  be  a  mutual  advan- 
t«g«  both  to  you  and  to  us,  that  you  will  greatly  int reas* 


the  safety  and  tlie  speed  of  the  mail,  and  that  you  will 
save  money  by  it  to  a  large  amount.  Where,  then,  is  the 
ground  ot  doubt  or  difficulty  about  it?  What  do  you 
now  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  ?  Have  gentle- 
men looked  into  this  nutter?  It  co^s  you  no  leas  than 
eighty  dollars  and  forty.fivc  cents  per  mile  along  this  vefy 
route.  Is  not  this-  outrageous?  And  will  you  continue  to 
pay  this  extravagant  price,  rather  than  aid  in  making  this 
a  good  road?  Surely  you  will  not.  A  due  regard  to  econo- 
my forbids  it,  independent  of  every  other  consideration. 
Let  this  work  be  completed,  and  it  will  not  cost  you  much 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sum  you  now  pay.  Your  own 
interest,  sir,  ought  to  influence  you  to  make  the  road  out 
and  out,  even  without  the  co-operation  of  our  State  and 
individual  resources. 

Kentucky  has  fully  proved  her  sincerity  and  fidelity  in 
this  matter.  She  has  first  taken  stock  herself,  and  that 
to  the  full  extent  of  her  power,  before  she  invited  you  to 
participate.  Sir,  it  is  well  known  we  are  poort  we  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact,  nor  do  we  view  it  as  a  crime.  It  is 
our  misfortune ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  have 
no  market  for  our  commodities,  and  the  State  is  embar- 
rassed in  her  finances.  And  how  did  she  hecome  so?  f 
need  not  explam  the  reason  to  this  House.  Gentlemen 
all  know  it  originated  in  defending  the  cause  of  our  com- 
mon country. 

It  Is  true,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  near  me  Mys,  that  much 
of  the  public  money  during  the  war  was  expended  there. 
Yes,  sir,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  ruinous  to  us.  its  effect 
was  to  raise  every  thing  to  an  exorbitant  price.  We  were, 
for  a  time,  the  subjects  of  a  perfect  mania  for  speculation. 
While  it  hwted,  money  vras  expended  freely,  and  the  coun- 
try was  excited  to  an  unnatural  degree,  but  afterwards 
there  was  a  probortionate  exhaustion;  just  ai  a  patient, 
strongly  operated  on  by  opium«  afterwards  suffers  a  col- 
lapse of  all  his  powers.  We  have  not  entirely  recovered 
from  this  state  of  debility.  This  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  unable  tp  accomplish  this  work  by  our  own  means. 
But  if  it  were  entirely  convenient,  if  our  resources  were 
ample,  we  ought  not  to  do  it  without  your  asnstance. 
The  road  is  highly  important  to  us,  it  is  equaOy  so  to  you, 
and  will  effect  a  saving  in  the  public  expense.  Now,  f 
put  it  to  every  man  of  a  generous  heart  to  say  whether  he 
will  refUse  to  do  an  act  which  is  rig^t  in  itself,  which  is 
jast,  which  is  necessary,  wh'ch,  while  it  injures  nobody, 
makes  multitudes  happy. 

You  have  a  bountiful  table,  richly  and  abundantly  spread 
by  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  All  the  world 
beholds,  admires,  and  wonders  at  your  prosperity.  The 
Kentuckianslent  their  aid  in  preserving  these  blessiiigBfrom 
violence  apd  spoil.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
boasting— we  only  did  Our  duty.  We  pay  at  this  day 
more  than  a  million  a  year  to  swell  your  treasures  ■  and 
now  we  come  here,  and  ask  you  to  spare  fVom  this  wideand 
magnificent  table  but  a  crumb,  ana  that  to  be  again  re- 
turned to  you.     Will  you,  can  you  ref^  us? 

But  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Polk]  tells  us  that  the  national  debt  must  first  be  paid. 
The  gentleman  seems  to  superintend  thiit  department  of 
the  Qovernment,  and  to  have  the  public  debt  in  his  own 
especial  keeping;  and  if  you  give — no,  if  you  subscribe 
for  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  hundretl  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  consequences  will  be  awful — ^yes,  sir,  tre- 
mendous, indeed.  Why,  sir,  how  long  does  the  honorable 
gentleman  suppose  that  this  sum  will  delay  the  payment, 
of  the  public  debt?  But  a  day  or  two,  even  if  the  money 
were  strictly  a  donation.  Are  you  asked  to  part  with  any 
money?  Not  a  single  dollar.  You' are  asked  to  advance 
fiftjr  thousand  dolliri  a  year  for  three  years,  on  good  se- 
jcurity,  in  a  desi^  patronized  by  the  State,  and  in  which 
'many  private  citizens  have  embarked  their  fbrtunes  to  a 
larg«  amount  In  return,  you  will  receive  a  valuable 
[stock,  together  with  the  gratitude  and  blessings  of  your 
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fellow^itizens.  If  all  theae  considerations  and  induce- 
ments hare  no  impression  upon  the  House,  I  know  not 
n^self  what  will.  , 

Sir,  I  took  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  House  a  docu- 
ment which  went  to  show  the  great  number  of  persons 
who  trarel  this  road,  even  in  its  present  miserable  condi- 
tion. It  pleased  the  honorable  gentleman  to  make  some 
seyere  and  humorous  criticbms  upon  it.  He  observed  that 
the  paper  did  not  tell  us  how  many  of  the  travellers  were 
going  to  meeting,  and  bow  many  were  going  to  mill. 
Very  true,  sir.  Neither  did  it  inform  us  how  many  were 
driven  in  a  different  direction  to  avoid  this  infamous  road; 
nor  did  it  point  out  what  the  wagons  carried.  I  did  not 
read  the  paper  as  an  official  document;  but  I  have  letters 
in  my  possession  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability, 
wliich  can  be  examined  by  any  gentleman,  to  show  that  it 
is  fully  entitled  to  credit. 

The  company  hired,  as  I  stated  before,  a  man  of  repu- 
tation for  honesty,  for  one  month,  to  ascertain  as  accurate- 
ly as  possible  the  number  of  persons,  wagons,  horses,  See. 
that  travelled  this  road,  and  the  auantity-  is  enormous, 
and,  to  one  wholly  unacquainted  with  that  region  of  coun- 
try, almost  incredible,  but  nevertlieless  true.  What  do 
the  Government  engineers  tell  you  by  their  official  state- 
ment? Permit  me,  sir,  to  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
report. 

[Here  Mr.  L.  read  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
engineers.] 

This  corresponds  with  and  confirms  the  statement  I  have 
exhibited.  We  do  not  ask  the  House  to  act  blindly  or  pre- 
cipitately, but  to  act  upon  authentic  information.  We  de- 
sire you  to  believe  nothing  that  is  not  established  by  the 
inost  aatisfiictory  proof.  We  feel  ourselves  prepared  en- 
tirely to  satisfy  anj  gentleman  who  is  not  unreasonable  in 
bis  requisitions,  upon  any  and  every  point  connected  with 
our  application,  so  far  as  fiu:ts  can  accomplish  that  end. 

But  this  road  lies  within  Kentucky,  and  therefore  cannot 
bo  national/says  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  Sir,  was 
not  tlie  caiMil  to  which  that  gentleman  voted  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  entirely  within  the  Uroits  of  the  State  of 
Alabama?  May  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  canal  in  Illi- 
nois, in  Delaware,  and  Indiana,  to  all  of  which  the  General 
Government  has  been  exceedingly  liberal?  Now  I  should 
be  happy  to  bear  any  gentleman  un<Vrtake  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  proposition,  that  a  canal,  exclusively, 
confined  within  the  borders  of  a  State,  however  short  it 
may  be,  it  always  national)  but  a  road  of  the  first  iisport- 
ance,  of  ten  times  its  length,  upon  which  the  great  mail 
is  daily  convejred,  under  similar  circumstances,  is-neverso. 
I  have  said,  nr,  and  I  repeat  it,  the  proposed  road,  taken 
with  its  various  connexions,  each  dependent  upon  the 
other,  makes  it  not  only  national,  but  an  object  of  the  first 
moment. 

Tou  must  consider  the  whole  design  together  $  jou  must 
be  regulated,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  by  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  as  you  would  in  a  case  of  law.  You  must 
look  at  the  entire  case,  and  all  its  circumstances,  before 
you  come  to  a  conclusion.  Tou  must  not  separate  the  dr- 
cumstances,  or  break  the  links.  So  it  is  with  Uiis  road: 
you  mixst  not  take  apart  its  links,  but  take  the  whole  as 
one  uninterrupted  chain  of  communication,  I  make  no 
argument,  sir,  about  its  being  a  military  road:  I  would  not 
care  a  single  cent  whether  it  was  or  was  not.  The  case  is 
made  out  fully,  independent  of  that  argument.  The  truth 
is,  Kentucky  will  never  require  you  to  make  a  good  road 
to  i^etto  your  battle  grouna;  but  I  maintain,  and  shall  ever 
maintain,  that  it  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  water  com- 
munication, with  the  whole  lower  country,  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  the  Ohio  canal,  and  so  with  the  lakes,  and  all 
the  northern  part  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  is  national. 
If  it  be  not,  is  there  any  scheme  of -the  kind  in  the  West 
that  can  be  so?  Where  is  one  more,  or  even  as  much  so? 
Let  it  be  pointed  out.     Sir,  if  you  refuse  to  aid  us  in  this. 


I  know  we  can  offer  vou  no  other  to  which  you  would  sub- 
scribe.    No,  sir,  if  this  fails,  we  are  hopeless. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  very  kind,  indeed. 
He  advises  the  fHends  of  internal  improvement  to  consider 
well  what  they  are  about,  lest  they  bring  their  own  system 
into  disrepute,  by  pushing  it  too  far.  We  are  greatly 
obliged  to  the  gentleman  for  his  counsel.  But  I,  for  one, 
would  mucli  sooner 'take  the  advice  of  a  friend  to  the  sys- 
tem, rather  than  from  one  who  is  its  avowed  enemy.  He 
tells  the  fHends  of  the  New  Orleans  road,  for  their  espe- 
cial comfort,  that  it  is  now  **  sleeping  in  death."  Sir,  it 
was  somewhat  cruel  to  raise  the  dead,  particularly  after 
the  funeral  oration  had  been  pronounced  by  that  honora- 
ble gentleman.  I  trust  he  will  not  raise  a  ghost  to  alarm 
the  House.  It  seems,  sir,  according  to  the  positions  as- 
sumed, the  whole  system  of  internai  improvement  is  en- 
dangered. W6  cannot  pass  a  great  bill,  because  it  is  too 
great*-we  cannot  pass  a  smiul  one,  because  it  is  too 
small:  so  it  appears  we  can  pass  no  bill  at  all,  and  the 
whole  scheme  m^st  come  to  an  end.  Now,  sir,  I  am  no 
believer  in  that  notion.  It  is  the  people's  system;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  checked  for  a  time,  yet  it  cannot  be  put 
down.  The  people  will  have  it  in  spite  6f  all  opposition. 
I  believe  no  man  lives,  or  ever  will  live,  who  can  bring  it 
to  an  end.  I  believe,  furtiier,  that  the  object  now  pro- 
posed *is  as  just,  as  &ir,  at  expedient,  as  national,  as  any 
which  has  been  or  can-  be  proposed  to  us.  No  sound  ob- 
jection has  been  offered  against  it  from  any  quarter. 

Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  say  as  much  as  I  have,  althoujgph  I  have  said  as  little  as 
possible.  The  subject  is  one  ofthe  deepest  interest.  It 
is  looked  to  with  intense  anxiety.  I  have  now,  wr,  only 
to  entreat  that  Uie  question  may  be  taken,  and  let  the  glo- 
rious news  go  home  to  the  West,  that  tiiis  House  has  ex- 
tended its  kind  patronage  to  a  work  ao  useful  and  so  much 
desired. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  MALLARY  called  for  iht  previous 
question,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Polk  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  amend  "An  act  in  altera- 
tion of  thejseveral  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports'*— the 
amendment  oflFered  by  Mr.  McDcmx  being  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  rose  at  half  afler  two  o'clock  in  continua- 
tion of  his  argument  against  the  constitutionality  and  poli- 
cy ofthe  *'  protecting  system,"  and  addressed  the  commit- 
tee two  hours,  without  having  concluded;  when  be  gave 
way  for  a  motion  for  the  committee  to  rise. 


TavmsnAT,  ApmiJL  29,  1S30. 

THE  MAYSVILLE  ROAD. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  authorize  a  subscription  of  stock 
to  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  Turnpike  road  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  the  question  stated  on  its  passage. 

Mr.  HALL  said  he  hoped  he  sliould  be  excused  for  de- 
laying the  passage  of  the  bill  for  a  few  moments  only.  Ue 
had  no  idea  that  be  sliould  be  able  to  prevent  its  passage 
altogether;  but«  as  he  took  no  part  in  the  <^bate  yesterday, 
he  wished  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  not  that  he  luid  any 
peculiar  hostility  to  this  particular  object,  for  he  could 
assure  his  friends  from  Kentucky  that  he  would  as  soon 
vote  for  an  appropriation  for  this  object,  as  any  other  of 
the  kind,  even  m  his  own  district  But  he  rose  to  make 
some  developments  which  he  tiiought  calculated  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  system  of  internal  improvement  gene- 
rally, of  which  this  road  b  a  part,  and  which  involves  tbe 
principles  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  developments  which  I  am  about  to  make,  [said  Mr^ 
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U.  ]  consist  of  emanations  from  the  most  respectable  sources, 
from  the  Le^latures  of  two  of  the  most  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful States  m  the  Union,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  unDecesaary  for  me  to  say,  that,  in  presenting  what  1 
do  from  these  sources,  it  is  not  from  any  want  of  respect. 
My  object  is  to  show  what  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  done,  and  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  in 
the  prosecution  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  as  a 
beacon  and  a  warning  to  other  States  less  powerful  in  the 
means  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  these 
works.    I  hesiute  liot  to  sav  that  no  other  States  in  the 
Union  can  push, their  plans  of  internal  improvements  to  the 
extent  which  these  States  have,  without  the  most  ruinous 
consequences.     The  great  State  of  New  York,  with  means 
and  appliances,  physical  and  adventitious,  wfaach  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  has,  or  perhaps  ever  can  have,  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  extricating  herself  from  the  situa- 
tion in  which  ber  splendid  works  have  placed  her.     But 
vith  her  resources,  if  she  continues  to  exercise  the  wis- 
dom in  the  management  ^f  her  system  which  she  has  here- 
tofore done,  by  applying  her  general  revenue  means  as  a 
lioking  fund  to  her  debt,  and  suspends  the  further  exten- 
«oo  of  her  system,  she  will  in  some  few  years  wipe  off 
this  debt,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  this  policy. 

The  report  of  the  canal  board,  in  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  New  York,  of  the  25th  of  February, 
1830,  presents,  among  otlier  remarks,  the  following:  *<  The 
sdvintages  to  the  people  of  this  State,  to  be  derived  from 
the  construction  of  the  navigable  communications  between 
the  great  western  and  noilhem  lakes  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  were  doubtless  based  upon  the  anticipated  reve- 
nue which  these  works  would  produce.     It  was  therefore 
apparent,  at  the  commencement  of  these  works,  that  the 
local  advantages,  in  the  enhancement  of  the  v&lue  of  the 
property  contiguous  to  them,  would  be  participated  by 
the  landed  proprietors  and  others  inhabiting  tnc  canal 
section  of  thc^  States  and  that  the  great  State  community 
most  look,  as  an  indemnity  for  its  expenditures,  to  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  these  works."    Ag^n:  |*A 
lav  was  passed  at  the  commencement  of  these  canals^  im- 
jKieing  a  direct  local  tax  upon  twenty-five  miles  on  each 
lide  of  these  works.     This  Uw  was  based  upon  tlie  evi- 
dent principle,'  that  the  property  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  ca- 
nals was  enhanced  in  value  to  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence between  land  and  water  transportation.     Owing, 
however,  to  the  loss  and  inconvenience  which  would  re- 
mit from  the  assessment,  collection,  and  payment  of  the 
tax,  it  was  never  imposed;  and  those  who  have  been  al- 
most exclusively  benefited  by  these  works,  having  been 
tlius  exempted  from  all  direct  taxation,  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  obvious  principle  of  justice  that  the  whole  StMe 
should  never  be  subject  to  taxation  on  account  of  the  ca- 
nals.    It  cannot  be   imagined  that  the  people  of  this 
State  ever  contemplated  that  works,  which  are  principal- 
|j  beneficial  in  a  local  and  individual  point  of  view,  should 
impose  a  tax  upon  tlie  whole  community;  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  doing  g^eat  injusUce  to  that  portion  of  our 
dtizens,  who  inhabit  the  canal  sections,  to  imagine  that 
they  ever  supposed  that  those  in  other  parts  of  Sie  State 
vould  be  subjected  to  taxation  to  make  or  maintain  the 
canals,  or  to  extinguish  the  debt."    The  report  goes  on 
to  say—"  The  State,  in  its  political  capacity,  mtiy  be  re- 
garded as  a  corporation;  and  the  same  broad  principles 
of  justice,  in  reference  to  its  wealth,  will  liave  perfect 
applicability.     In  a  corporation  consisting  of  many  indi- 
ridnals,  an  application  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  a  part,  would  be  a  transgression  of  the  princi- 
ples of  equity,  unless  the  funds  were  invested  in  such  u 
manner  as  to  return  to  the  body  corporate  the  principal 
snd  interest."     Again:  "But  the  making  of  the  canals 
has  added  to  the  wcaltli  of  the  State,  by  enhancing  the 

vaUie  of  the  property  in  the  canal  sections.     I'his  is  true. 


But  as  this  addition  of  wealth  has  not  diffused  itself,  and 
cannot  diffuse  itself  equally  among  all  the  citizens,  as 
two-thirds  or  three -fourtlis  of  the  whole  ))opulation  derive 
little,  if  any,  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  canals,  it  would 
be  unjust  and  oppres^ve  that  works,  which  are  thus  partial 
in  their  benefits,  should  be  general  in  their  exactions." 
It  will  be  seen  by  wl\at  has  here  been  presented,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  report  was  to  present  to  the  people  of  New 
York,  in  the  shape  of  an  account  of  debit  and  credit  be- 
tween Uiem  and  the  canals,  or  canal  interests,  a  view  of 
what  they  cost  ami  yielded.  And  it  is  further  stated — 
"The  interests  of  tlie  State,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
tolls  which  ought  to  be  collected  on  tha  canals,  will  be 
clearly  indicated  by  exhibiting  an  account  of  debit  and 
credit  between  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  and  the 
State,  from  their  commencement  up  to  the  bennning  of 
the  present  year."  Here  follows,  after  some  further  re- 
marks, a  set  of  calculations,  showing,  according  to  the 
views  taken  in  the  report,  that  the  "whole  amount  of 
debt  chargeable  to  the  canals  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1830,  was  twelve  million  two  hundred  and  tliirty-seven 
tliousand  three' hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  se- 
venty cents."  The  report  says  further:  "  But  regarded  in 
the  most  favorable  light  in  which  any  reasonable  calcu- 
lation can  place  them,  the  canals  have  yet  done  nothing 
towards  the  extinguishment  of  their  debts;  and,  indeed, 
tliat  they  have  not  paid  the  annual  interest  of  that  debt, 
together  with  tlie  moneys  expended  upon  them  for  super- 
intendence and  repairs.  That  portion  of  debt  which  has 
been  extinguished,  owes  its  extinguishment  entirely  to  the 
auxilianr  funds,  the  duties  on  salt,  on  sales  at  auction,  and 
sales  of'^lands,  &c. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  on  a  bill  making  furtlier 
appropriations  for  roads  and  canals^  a  member,  Mr.  Seltzer, 
said,  "That  the  gentleman  from  the  city  bad  given  us 
an  eloquent  speech;  but  had  sung  the  old  song — a  song 
which  he  had  sung  many  times  before.  There  were  some 
notes,  however,  tliat  were  discordant;  there  were  some  as- 
sertions which  wef  e  not  founded  on  facts.  He  had  told 
us  that  there  were  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  public  debt  until  February,  1831.  Now,  sir,  I  deny 
it;  I,'sir,  am  bold  to  deny  it;  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  true. 
We  shall  fall  short  of  paying  the  interest  this  year  more 
than  three  hundred  tliousand  dollars!  Now,  sir,  this  old 
song  is  nearly  worn  out.  It  has  been  sung  from  yeai*  to 
year — fgive  us  more  money  to  .extend  a  little  further,  and 
tlie  canal  will  be  profitable.'  When  the  money  has  been 
received,  and  the  extension  m;ide,  they  come  here,  and  the 
song  bsung  over  again,  *  give  us  a  little  more,  and  it  will 
be  profitable.'  The  State  has  already  expended  more 
than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  one  mile  of  canal  has 
been  completed,  and  the  gentleman  from  the  city  wants  to 
borrow  money  to  enter  into  new  contracts,  and  then  bor- 
row more  to  pay  the  interest  Such  a  course,  every  one 
knows,  would  bring  an  individual  to  ruin;  and  who  could 
doubt  but  that  it  wiU  bring  ruin  on  the  commonwealth?" 

I  have  said,  4hat,  in  presenting  these  emanations  from 
these  two  g^eat  States,  it  was  certainly  from  no  feeling  of 
disrespect,  but  rather  from  any  other  feeling.  I  have  done 
it,  sir,  to  notify  the  State  which  f  have  the  honor  in  part 
to  represent,  as  well  as  others,  to  take  warning  by  the  ex- 
ample and  experience  of  tliose  who  have  gone  before 
them,  in  undertakings  which,  wliatever  these  States  may 
do,  it  would  be  difficult  for  others  to  accomplish.  I  have 
quoted  these  documents,  and  particularly  th  e  report,  to  show 
what  utter  delusion  prevails  upon  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  SUtes,  but  as  it  is  carried 
pn,  or  pretended  to  be,  by  the  General  Government;  and 
more  particulai-ly  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  of  the 
nationality  or  generality  of  works  and  objects,  whose 
principal  attribute  is  tliat  of  locality  of  place.  Sir,  we 
liave  heard  in  this  debate  a  great  deal  about  national  ob- 
jects; but  what  does  the  documentary  evidence  presented 
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by  the  Le^slatiire  of  New  York  teach  us?  That  the  very 
work  which,  by  way  of  excellence,  if  there  is  one  in  the 
Union,  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal,  is  entitled  pre-emi- 
nently to  be  called  a  national  work,  is  yet  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  canal  board  to  be  one  of  local  character  and  in- 
terest. Sir,  there  is  not  a  g-reater  source  of  error  and  mis- 
chief than  the  improper  or  equivocal  use  of  langua^.  It  has 
been  said  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  talented  men  ever  pro- 
duced by  that  country  so  prolific  in  g^eat  men,  that  "man- 
kind in  {general  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that  words  with- 
out meaning,  or  of  equivocal  meaningyare  the  everlasting  en- 
gines of  fraud  and  injustice."  The  words  national,  Ameri- 
can system,  internal  improvements,  general  welfare,  &c., 
are  striking  instances.  As  they  are  frequently  used,  they 
are  words  of  equivocal  meaning,  and  have  been  used  as  en- 
gines productive  of  immeasurable,  I  fear  of  irremediable  in- 
jury to  tlie  people  of  this  country.  These  words,  confined 
to  their  proper  use,  have  a  distinct  and  appropriate  meaning 
of  their  own;  for  words  are  the  names  or  things,  sir.  Wortls 
are  things,  you  know,  and,  misused  or  abused,  they  may  be 
made  very  wicked  and  mischievous  things.  But  the  word  na- 
tional— the  national  good^-tlie  general  welfare !  Sir,  what 
is  national? /Why,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  little  logi- 
cal legerdemain,  to  prove  that  any  thing,  however  local  or 
circumscribed  in  its  character,  is  national.  The  general 
welfare  is  made  up  of  the  particular  welfare— the  whole 
is  made  up  of  its  parts.  What  is  good  for  the  wbole  is 
fifopd  for  the  parts,  and,  e  converse,  what  is  good  for  the  parts 
IS  g^od  for  the  whole.  The  nation  is  made  up  of  indivi- 
duals: what  is  gt)od  for  the  nation  is  good  for  the  indivi- 
dualsf  what  is  good  for  the  individuals  must  be  good  for 
the  nation;  therefore,  every  individual  advantage  must  be 
a  national  advantage.  But  it  is  of  advantage  to  my  old 
neighbor,  that  his  potatoe  patch  or  cornfield  should  be  culti- 
vated, or  that  he  should  have  a  ditch  cut,  or  a  cowpen 
made;  his  individual  advantage  is  part  of  the  national  ad- 
vantage; and  then  these  objects  become  national  objects, 
and  ought  to  have  an  appropriation  from  the  national  trea> 
sury.  I  repeat  that  I  have  no  peculiar  hostility  to  the  Mays- 
vllle  road,  and  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
an  appropriation  as  many  other  works  called  national. 
But  tlic  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Listcheb]  tells  us 
that  this  road  is  a  national  road,  because  it  is  in  connexion 
with  the  national  j-iver  Ohio.  But  how  came  Ohio,  par 
exeellenee,  to  be  a  national  river?  How  are  we  to  distin- 
guish which  is  and  which  is  not  a  national  watercourse? 
As  we  haVe  heard  something  about  length  and  breadth, 
&c.  how  are  we  to  ascertain  where,  or  when,  nationality 
begins.  Sir,  I  should  like  tcrknow  from  the'erreat  father  of 
waters  in  the  West,  down  to  the  meanest  riU  or  mud  pud- 
dle in  North  Carolina,  where  I  used  to  catch  crawfish  when 
I  was  a  child,  how  we  are  to  tell  a  national  watercourse 
from  one  that  is  not.  And,  suppose,  acconling  to  the  gentle- 
man, Ohio  being  a  national  river,  this  road  becomes  a  na- 
tional road,  because  in  connexion  with  it;  does  not  the  gen- 
tleman perceive  (and  I  say  this  in  the  same  good  natured 
way  in  which  he  made  the  same  remark)  that,  by  the  same 
rule,  every  other  road,  or  path,  that  is  connected  with  it, 
must  therefore  be  national,  and  that  even  a  sturgeon  living 
in  it  must  be  a  national  sturgeon.  .  The  same  remark  was 
made  in  regard  to  the  Cumberland  road,  that  eternal  road 
— eternal  as  to  money. 

But  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  the  light  which  it  has  caused  to  be  thrown  upon 
this  subject  of  the  nationality  of  locality,  which  sounds 
something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. '  But,  sir,  I  say 
that  if  there  is  any  one  work  of  internal  improvement  in 
the  United  States,  entitled  to  be  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, a  national  work,  it  is  that  truly  great  work,  the 
£rie  and  Champlain  canal.  And  what  does  the  exposition 
which  has  been  made,  show?  Th.it  even  in  the  estimate 
of  the  canal  board  this  is  a  matter  of  local  interest.  And, 
sir,  if  th«  great  Statt  of  New  York,  an  empirt  within  her- 


self, after  having  prosecuted  with  so  much  energy,  and 
with  a  success  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  her  physical 
position  and  adventitious  advantages,  no  other  State  can 
use;  if  she,  under  all  these  fiivorable  circumstances,  has 
yet  shown  that  this  stupendous  work  is  not  only  local,  but, 
compared  in  its  cost  and  profit,  is  as  yet  a  lonng  business; 
I  ask,  what  would  be  the  result  with  any  other  single 
State,  or,  still  worse,  with  the  whole  United  States,  cut  up 
into  roads  and  canals,  at  such  rates?  Could  the  people 
bear  the  taxation'  Ought  they  to  do  it?  I  do  hope  that  the 
people  in  every  State,  whose  legislature  has  plunged  into 
this^system,  will  cause  to  be  made  out  an  account  of  debit 
and  credit,  showing  precisely  what  they  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle, and  what  it  yields.  Hacl  not  the  constitution  become 
obsolete,  except  with  a  few  old  fashioned  politicians,  I 
would  say  something  upon  the  constitutional  question,  be- 
cause some  of  those  who  believe  with  me  on  this  subject, 
by  appearing  to  waive  the  question,  may  subject  us  un- 
justly to  the  imputation  of  having  abandoned  the  ground. 
Sir,  I  have  not;!  never  shall  abandon  my  principles  on  this 
subject;  and  the  more  I  reflect  on  them,  the  more  firmly 
must  I  adhere  to  them.  But  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  practical  construction  of  the  constitution, 
or  rather  the  practice  of  the  General  Government  for  some 
years  past,  if  the  people  really  believe  that  they  are  living 
under  a  Government  of  strictly  limited  powers,  whatever 
in  its  formation  it  i|pas  intended  to  be,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  think  them  mistaken.  TThat  the  Government  was 
intended  by  the  people  of  the  States,  wheh  they  adopted 
the  constitution,  to  be  one  of  limited  and  specified  powers, 
I  think  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will  consult  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  times.  And  I  wish  my 
constituents  could  now  hear  me.  I  desire  that  what  I  say 
may  go  out  to  them. 

The  friends  of  internal  improvement  by  the  General  Go- 
vernment, claim  the  power  principally  from  four  sources: 
from  the  war  power; ^  the  power  to  establish  post  roads 
and  post  offices;  the  power  to  appropriate  money;  and  the  ^ 
power  to  regulate  commerce.  From  these  sources,  they 
claim  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  make  roads 
and  canak,  improve  harbors  and  rivers,  and  many  other 
works  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  a  State.  The  error 
into  which  those  who  derive  the  power  over  internal  im- 
provements, from  the  war  power,  is  their  improperly 
iilending  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  war,  Thes^  departments  are  to 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
instances.  Each  has  its  appropriate  part  to  perform.  The 
Le^slature  declares  war,  tne  Executive  carries  it  into  exe- 
cution. It  is  his  duty,  being  by  the  constitution  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  head  of  the  military  establishment 
Military  roads,  ditches,  culverts,  the  thrown  up  breast- 
works, the  occasional  taking  or  using  private  property  for 
public  purposes,  are  means  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
the  war  power;  they  are  parts  of  the  war  executed  by  the 
military.  These  arc  things  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
military  commanders,  ex  nteemtaie  rti  flagraanie  bello,  and 
could  not  be  provided  for  by  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government;  it  results  ft*om  the  very  nature  of  war. 
But  as  soon  as  the  military  is  withdrawn,  the  General  Go- 
vernment has  no  control  over  these  things;  they  belong 
where  they  did  before.  These  operations  really  consti- 
tute a  part  of  ^e  war;  and  to  think  of  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  executive  functions  of  the  Government  in  relation 
to  war  in  time  of  peace,  would  involve  the  contradiction 
of  having  war  in  time  of  peace.  But  we  all  know  that 
this  discretion  of  military  commanders  is  to  be  exercised 
upon  their  responsibility  to  the  country;  and  that  they  ars 
liable  for  any  improper  use  or  abuse  or  it. 

The  post  office  power — ^thc  power  to  establish  post  rosds 
and  post  offices,  is  so  hackneyed  a  subject,  that  but  little  is 
required  from  me  now.  Without  going  into  any  philolo- 
gical dlsquiwtion  on  th«  word  establish,  I  will  rely  en  its 
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ordinuf  meaning;',  and  resort  to  precedents.  But,  unfor- 
tunately^ and  very  strang^ely,  precedents  never  seem  to  be 
of  any  use,  but  for  operating^  against  bome  long  establish- 
ed rule  of  action,  uoder  which  a  thousand  prerious  acts 
are  not  permitted  to  ty^re  as  much  force  aa  one  new  act  in 
opposition  to  that  rule.  I  know  not  how  many  precedents 
in  iaror  of  the  practical  use  of  the  word  establish  to  count. 
But  we  know,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Gorernment 
ontil  within  a  few  vears,  establishing  a  post  road  meant 
the  desig^nation  by  law  of  some  road  already  made  as  a 
mail  route.  This  has,  in  many  thousand  cases^  which 
ought  to  have  the  force  of  precedent,  been  the  evident 
meaning  of  the  acts  of  the  Government  establishing  post 
roadi.    And  I  give  a  strong  illustration  in  the  case  or  the 


This  subject  comes  more  nearly  home  to  me,  and  to  the 
people  1  represent;  and  I  am  about  to  resort  to  high  au- 
thority— the  very  highest,  in  the  estimation  of  some — even 
the  sovereign  power,  in  their  estimation;  but  not  quite  so 
hi^h,  in  my  opinion,  as  that.  No,  sir;  not  quite  the  sove- 
reign power,  out  yet  very  high  and  respectable  authority. 
1  mean  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs, 
Ogden,  the  Chi^f  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
courtp  after  some  preliminary  observations,  says:  ••We 
are  now  arrived  at  the  inquiry — what  is  tliis  power?    It  is 


cised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledg^es  no  limitations 


celebrated  Cumberland  road,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  in-  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  constitution."    He  con 
formed,  was  first  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  by  Congress,  tinues :  •  •  If,  as'  has  always  been  understood,  the  sovereign 


and  afterwards,  by  a  separate  and  distinct  act,  made,  or 
otablished,  that  is,  designated  by  law  a. post  road,  and 
the  mail  ducted  to  be  carried  on  it  as  a  mail  route,  and 
»  of  any  other  road.  Some  seem  to  have  a  difficulty,  be- 
caose  the  same  word  establish  ia  used  in  regard  to  post 
offices.  But  this  will,  upon  a  moment's  reflection,  be 
shown  to  b^  only  prescribing  by  law  the  official  duties  or 
character  of  sooae  individual  appointed  postmaster.  Con- 
gren,  by  establishing  the  office,  neither  makes  the  man,. 
nor  the  place  where  the  duties  are  performed.  In  gene« 
n],  it  does  not  require  «  great  deal  of  room,  and  most  of 
tbue  who  are  willing  to  perform  the  duties,  have  some 
place  to  perform  the  duty  in,  or  furnish  it.  The  word  ea- 
Ublish  has  been  therefore  properly  interpreted  by  the  acts 
of  the  Government  from  its  commencement;  and,  if  rig^t- 
I7  informed,  I  believe  it  is  so  used  in  that  countiy  (£ng- 
hnd)  from  which  we  received  our  idea  of  post  office  sys- 
tem. The  more  modem,  and  evidently  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, that  establish  means  to  make  poat  roads  and  p6st 
offices,  must  be  considered  an  interpolation. 

The  appropriating'  power,  the  most  convenient  for  all 
purposes,  is  not  a  new  one.  It  ia  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton revived^  1  think,  in  1823  or  '4,  because  it  was  per- 
haps thought  more  to  the  purpose  by  some.  In  his  report 
on  manufactures,  page  fifty-fourth,  Mr.  Hamilton  remarks: 
"It  ia  therefore  of  necessity  lefl  to  the  discretion  of  the 
National  Le^slature  to  pronounce  upon  the  objects  which 
concern  the  general  welfare,  and  for  which,  under  that 
description,  an  appropriation  of  money  is  requisite  and 
proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a  doubi  that 
whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learning,  of 


ty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to  specified  objects,  is  ple- 
nary as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  is  vested  in 
Congress  as  absolutely  as  it  would  be  in  a  single  Govern- 
ment, having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on 
the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  found  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Sutes."  The  word  sovereignty,  applied 
here  to  Congress,  if  understood  as  it  frequently  is,  I  do  not 
approve  of.  Congress  is  not  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
country,  but  a  mere  agency,  with  powers  plenary  quoad  hoc 
over  particular  subjects;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  should 
be  understood  here.  1  perfectly  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  of  the  plenary 
nature  and  completeness  of  all  the  legitimate  constitution- 
al powers  of  tliis  Government.  And  sir,  I,  for  one,  would 
not  diminish  one  iota,  nor  in  the  smallest  degree  take  from 
or  diminish  tlie  powers  either  of  the  general  or  State  au- 
thorities; but,  keeping  each  within  its  proper  sphere,  I 
would  adopt  the  old  adage  of  mum  euigue  irihuio.  But, 
does  not  every  one  perceive  that  this  doctrine,  being  sound 
and  truly  drawn,  as  I  say  it  is,  from  one  of  the  plainest 
parts  of  the  constitution,  is  at  once  destructive  of  the 
claim  of  this  Government  to  make  internal  improi'e- 
ments  within  the  Stales?  The  Chief  Justice  proceeds,  af^ 
ter  some  other  remarks:  "The  appellant,  conceding 
these  postulates,  except  the  last,  contends  that  full  power 
to  regulate  a  pardcular  subject  implies  the  whole  power, 
and  leaves  no  residuum;  that  a  grant  of  the  whole  is  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  a  right  in  another  to  any 
part  of  it."  On  the  margin  we  have  tlie  following  con- 
densation of  the  context  to  which  it  is  connected:  •*  The 


m  the  sphere  of  the  national  councils,  as  far  as  regards  an 
application  of  money." 

If  Congress  can,  at  its  discretion,  pronounce  upon  the  ob- 
jects which  concern  the  general  welfare,  and  apply,  ad  U- 
mum,  the  money  of  the  public  to  their  accomplishment, 
what  is  to  prevent  their  exercise  of  any  power  whatever, 
wliicb  it  may  please  them  to  say  is  for  the  general  welfare, 
ia  a  national  object?  They  may  select  any  end  or  object, 
nd  use  any  amount  of  means  to  arrive  at  or  accomplish 
the  parpc|se.  The  people  intended  tliis  to  be  a  Govern- 
jBent  of  limited  powers;  but  if,  really.  Congress  is  lef^  to 
its  own  discretion  aa  to  the  objects,  with  unlimited  use  of 
the  means,  the  Government  becomes  as  sovereign  and  im- 
perial as  the  autocracy  of  Rustic  or  Turkey.  I  ask,  what 
»« the  difference  between  unlimited  power,  and  an  unlimit- 
ed use  of  the  means  to  accomplish  whatever  objects  the 


agriculture,  of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce,  is  with-  power  to  regulate  commerce,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  ex- 


clusively vested  in  Congress,  and  no  part  of  it  can  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State."  Now  sir,  what  is  the  commerce,  the 
regulation  of  which  has  been  given  to  Congress?  It  is 
Commerce  **wilh  foreign  nations,  among  the  several  Stales, 
and  \i  ith  the  Indian  tribes."  This  is  the  commerce  to  be 
reg^ilated,  constituting  one  subject  whole  and  entire,  totuf^ 
teres  atque  rotundue.  The  power  of  Congress  over  it  is 
commensurate  with  the  subject:  it  is  full  and  complete, 
and  consequently  exclusive,  as  I  say  all  the  appropriate 
powers  of  Congress  are.  It  follows  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  that,  if  the  power  is  pknary,  it  is  necessarily  ex- 
clusive, and  cannot  of  necessity  be  concurrent,  or  partlci- 
pant,  or  conjointly  with  another.  I  have  once  before  ad- 
vanced the  doctrine  here,  and  I  think  truly,  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  no  concurrent  powers  between  the 
General  and  State  Legislatures  or  Governments.     Even 


diacretion  of  the  Government  may  select  or  point  out  >,  the  power  of  taxation,  which  seems  to  be  so  considered  by 
What  is  power  but  the  use  of  the  means  to  accomplish  some,  1  find  no  difficulty  with.  There  are  powers  to  be 
»ny  thing?  Means  in  use  are  power  defatio^  real,  pracfi* '  exercised  by  both  very  similar,  but  this  may  be  remarked 
cal  power.        ,  in  regard  to  other  Governments.     Take,  for  instance,  the 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  one  of  the  main  subject  of  taxation:  it  is  not  only  s'milar  in  its  mode  of  ap- 
sources  from  which  the  power  to  make  internal  improve-  plication  and  exercise  in  tliis  country  and  Great  Britain, 
pent*  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  States,  by  mak- '  but  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  some  of  the  very  identical  »r- 
ii^g  roads  and  canals,  improving,  or,  I  suppose,  making  tides  m'hich  yield  a  tax  in  England,  afterwards  also  yield 
harbora(,  breakwaters,  improving  rivers,  &c.,  is  claimed. ;  a  tax  here;  but  would  anyone  undertake  to  say,  there- 
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fore,  that  the  two  Governments  are  joint  ag^nciei?  The 
two  Governments  exercise  similar  powers,  each  within  its 
own  sphere,  but  not  as  copartners,  or  concurrent  aj^n- 
cies.  "  Congress  is  authorized  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
&c.,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  tlie  common  defence 
aiKl  general  welfare  of  the  United  States."  But  the. court 
says:  *<Tbis  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the 
States  to  tax  fur  the  support  of  their  own  Governments: 
nor  is  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the  States  an  exercise 
of  any  portion  of  the  power  that  is  g^ranted  to  the  United 
8tates%  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes,  they  are 
not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress 
is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purpoyes  which  are 
-within  tlie  exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When, 
then,  each  Government  exercises  the  power  of  taxation, 
neither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other."  No,  siri 
but  exercislnc  distinct  and  separate,  though  similar  pow- 
ers; and  so  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  that  is, 
the  power,  as  properly  defined  by  tlie  court,  to  make  le- 
gal rules  and  regulations  by  which  conmierce  with  foreign 
nations,  among  the  several  States^  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  is  to  be  governed.  I  see  before  me  many  talented 
lawyers — I  would  ask  them  whether  the  idea  of  twoag^n- 
cies,  both  witli  powers  plenary  quoad  hoc  over  the  same 
subject,  is  not  a  legal  and  pohtical  absurdity.  And,  sir, 
is  there  a  man  here  who  will  have  the  hardihood  tasay 
that  the  States  have  not  the  right  to  make  internal  im- 
provements within  their  jurisdictional  limits f  And,  if  so, 
does  it  not  follow,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  powers  of 
this  Government,  that  Congress  cannot?  I'he  thing  is 
self-evident.  l*be  truth  is,  that  botli  Governments  are 
agencies,  with  powers  plenary  in  relation  to  each  other, 
over  the  subjects  appropriately  and  constitutionally  to  them 
committed  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  country — the 
people.  Neither  Government  is  itself  the  sovereign 
power,  they  are  both  subordinate  to  the  actual  sovereignty, 
which  is  in  the  people.  If  the  power  to  reg^ilate,  means 
the  power  to  make  commerce,  or  any  of  its  ports  or  ad< 
juncts,  we  shall  ultimately  arrive  at  very  strange  results. 
And  if,  under  this  power,  we  are  to  make  roads,  canals, 
harbors.  Sec,  we  mustgo  on,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  make 
wharves,  piers,  drays,  wheelbarrows,  and  .  mercliants' 
warehouses,  as  well  as  boats  and  large  vessels  to  facili« 
tate  commerce.  Commerce,  in  its  narrowest  signification, 
means  an  exchange  of  equivalents^  but  there  are  many 
things  and  circumstances  so  closely  and  inseparably  con- 
nected witl)  it,  that  they  become,  as  it  were,  parts  of  it, 
or,  at  least,  adjuncts,  wiUiout  which  it  qould  not  get  on, 
and  they  also  become  subjects  for  regulation;  but  regula- 
tion has  been  shown  not  to  mean  fabrication  or  construc- 
tion. The  Chief  Justice  says,  speaking  of  the  inspection 
laws:  **  They  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  niass  of  le- 
gislation which  embraces  every  thing  within  the  territory 
of  a  State  not  surrendered  to  the  General  Government: 
all  which  can  be  most  advantageously  exercised  by  the 
States  themselves.  Inspection  laws,  quarantine  laws, 
health  laws  of  every  description,  as  well  as  laws  for  rege- 
lating the  internal  commerce  of  a  State,  and  those  which 
respect  turnpike  roads,  ferries,^  &c.,  are  component  parts 
of  this  mass.  I  believe,  sir,  this  road,  we  are  upon  now, 
is  to  be  a  turnpike  road. 

I  think  this  power  has  been  misunderstood.  Tlie  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  this  Government,  in  reg^d  to  internal 
improvements,  has  been  evidently  to  me  pushed  beyond 
its  proper  bounds  and  authority.  I  am  against  extremes, 
modus  est  in  rebus.  I  do  not  think  Congress  has  the  right 
to  go  into  the  States  to  exercise  those  municipal  rights 
which  the  people  reserved  to  themselves  or  their  local  le- 
gislatures. I  will  only  trouble  the  House  with  one  other 
evidence,  which  is  directly  to  the  point.  This  is  from  the 
declaration  of  rights  of  North  Carolina,  whicli  is  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  that  State.  **  That  all  political  power 
is  vested  and  derived  from  the  people  only.     That  the  peo- 


ple of  this  State  oug^t  to  have  the  icdeand  exclusive  right 
of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police  tliereof." 
I  will  tt-ouble  the  House  no  longer. 

Mr.  MARTIN,  avowing  his  disapprobation  ef  the  bill, 
but  his  unwillingness  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in 
an  ar^^ment  against  it,  moved  to  lay  the  biU  on  the  table. 

This  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  yessand  nays: 
For  the  motion  -  •  -        85 

Against  it  ...      101 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Kentucky,  rose  to  addressthe  House, 
and  said  that  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  to  this  biU,  which 
was  incurred  by  occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
House  in  making  speeches  in  its  behalf;  but  he  trusted 
gentTemen  would  pardon  him,  when  they  conndered  the 
immediate  and.  deep  interest  his  constituents  felt  in  the 
success  of  the  bill.  He  knew  tlie  state  of  exhaustion  in 
which  the  minds  of  the  members  were,  after  the  protract- 
ed debate;  and  that  no  gentleman,  however  transcendent 
his  talents  might  be,  (he  was  rware  of  the  very  small  pre- 
tensions he  could  himself  urgv,)  could  expect  from  tbem  s 
very  patient  hearing.  Indeed,  he  felt  it  as  the  next  duty 
to  fidelity  to  his  constituents  to  observe  perfect  silence  in 
the  House,  except  in  cases  where  he  could  not  aroid  de- 
livering hicaentiments  as  to  the  constitutional  question  in 
relation  to  the  aubject  of  internal  improvements;  it  had 
been  so  often  and  so  tlioroughly  discussed,  that  it  was  im- 
possible by  argument  to  shed  any  new  liglit  upon  it.  He 
did  not  believe  a  single  new  idea  could  be  advanced  by 
any  one.  Instead  of  constitutional  argument,  he  wished 
to  substitute  facts,  examples,  and  legislative  action.  And 
he  should  feel  happy,  and  consider  himself  fortunate,  when 
a  proposition  was  presented  for  the  benefit  of  Maine,  or 
Georgia,  or  of  New  York,  if  he  could  lend  it  any  aid.  For 
this  was  a  great  federal  Union,  one  and  indivisible;  and  he 
should  extend,  at  all  times,  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
its  parts,  so  far  as  his  judgment  and  his  attachment  to  all 
would  guide  him.  Wherever  the  salutary  power  of  this 
Government  was  involved  in  the  Question,  so  long  as  it  was 
regulateil  by  discretion,  he  wouM  vote  for  it.  He  never 
could  or  would  consent  to  put  so  rigid  a  construction  on 
the  constitution,  as  to  restrain  the  beneficial  action  of  this 
Government  when  applied(  to  the  judicious  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  Roads  and  canals  were  strong  links 
in  the  chain  of  aflfection  which  bound  this  Union  together 
as  a  band  of  brothers,  and  made  our  fellow-citizens  rich, 
and  happy,  and  independent.  He  knew  that  many  honor- 
able gentlemen  in  that  House,  far  more  intelligent  than  be, 
'applied  a  strictness  to  all  parts  of  the  constitution  which 
applied  to  those  clauses  only  which  guarded  personal  li- 
berty— the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
He  should  vote  just  as  freely  for  this  i^oad  if  it  were  in 
Georgia,  as  in  his  own  State.  He  had  always  acted  on  these 
principles;  and  bis  constituents,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
that  fact,  had  honored  him  with  a  seat  in  that  and  in  the 
ether  House  for  twenty-three  years.  Thus  he  had  lived, 
and  thus  he  hoped  to  die.  He  could  truly  say  tlmt  it  caused 
anguish  in  bis  very  soul  when  he  heard  g^entlemcn  on  bis 
right  hand  and  on  his  left  get  up  and  say,  "this  part  of 
the  Union  has  been  favored^  and^iis  part  of  the  Union  has 
been  oppressed."  He  should  be  thankful  to  Providence 
if  it  were  possible  to  distribute  the  taxes  of  this  country 
with  perfect  and  absolute  equality — aye,  to  a  cent,  or  to 
the  millionth  part  of  a  cent.  Then  they  might  lie  down, 
perhaps,  on  their  pillows  in  peace,  and  not  hear  tlie  same 
strain  of  complaint  continually  resounding  in  their  cars. 
He  hoped  his  friend  from  Georgia,  should  he  bring  for- 
ward any  project  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  State,  wouW 
find  him  as  g^od  as  his  word,  and  always  happy  to  lend  hun 
his  aid.  As  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hallj 
he  could  assure  him  that  he  had  no  wisli  to  take  liis  money 
away  from  him. 

[Here  Mr.  HALL  interposed,  and  explained.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  resumed.     If  my  friend  suspects  tliat  1 
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look  for  his  vote  when  he  thinks  the  constitution  forbids  it, 
he  is  ^eatiy  mistaken.     I  know  the  upriehtness  of  hti  mo- 
tives.   I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  them  only;  and  as  to  the 
effect,  while  he  it  willing  to  give  mc  bat  a  stone,  I  am  will- 
lag  to  ^ve  him  bread.     I  wiil  go  with  him  so  far  as  I  can 
Ho  it  on  prineiples  of  magnanimity  and  equality;  in  the 
course  1  pursue,  my  conscience  is  at  rest  But  let  any  pro- 
position be  brought  forward  which  riolates  the  rights  of 
conscience,  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  that  gentleman  will  find  me,  I  trust,  among  the  fore- 
most to  defend  the  constitution,  whether  with  body  or 
mind;  and  give  it  a  construction  which  shall  guard  that  li- 
berty for  which  we  have  all  struggled,  and  for  which  our 
Cithers  nobly  fought,  and  freely  bled.  Then  my  friend  and 
iBirseif  will  bc  found,  I  hope,  in  giving  the  same  construc- 
tion, aithovgh  we  may  differ  as  to  making  roads  and  canals* 
But  to  tlie  question.     Is  this  road  not  a  national  work }    1 
ssy,  that  if  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  national 
in  its  character,  then  this  road  is  national;  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  was  a  private  concern  only,  in  which  the 
nation  had  no  interest,  then  I  may  give  up  Uiis  bill.     So,  I 
sav,  if  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  a  national  work, 
thi^  road  is  such.     Does  it  follow,  that  because  you  are  now 
^ing  to  appropriate  for  sixty  miles  of  a  great  connecting 
a?f  nuc  between  several  States,  that  that  avenue  loses  its 
nationality }    Does  it  cease  to  bc  national  because  you  can- 
flot  make  it  all  at  one  t^me^    I  say  that  the  Disnud  Swamp 
ctnal  was  a  national  work,  and  we  granted  our  aid  to  it 
against  the  will  of  that  ancient  State  which  is  the  mother 
of  Kentucky.  Yes,  sir;  we  made  her  take  the  boon,  whether 
^he  would  or  not.     Has  Virginia  been  injured  by  our  ap- 
propriating money  to  finish  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal;  just 
ts  we  arc  going  to  do  to  South  CaroI'ma;  for  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  have  petitioned  Congress  to  aid  them  in  a 
railroad;  and  a  bill  has  been  reported  to  give  the  money. 
I  hope  we  shall  pass  on  that  bill,  and  that  we  shall  pass  it, 
too.    Aye,  sir,  and  there  is  another  bill,  interesting  to  tlic 
South,  I  hope  we  shall  pass.     I  mean  the  Incfian  bill.  Ves, 
air,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  millions  upon  millions  to  remove 
those  venerable  relics  of  nations,  if  they  voluntarily  choose 
to  go,  to  a  region  where  they  may  remain  at  peace,  unmo- 
lested by  the  intrusions,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  vices,  of 
their  white  neighbors.     In  this,  too,  I  have  the  advantage 
of  my  friends  to  the  South.  Although  their  principles  will 
not  enable  them  to  ai<l  my  native  State  to  open  a  road,  I 
feel  free,  and  able,  and  .willing  to  aid  them  in  this  treat 
wuthem  measure,  as  beneficial  to  the  red  man  as  it  will  bc 
to  our  brethren  of  the  South.     Here,  sir,  is  the  request  of 
the  Legislature  of  my  SUtc  that  I  will  use  my  efforts  to  ob- 
tain  tlic  subscription  of  the  Government  to  this  road;  she 
has  directed  her  Senators  and  requested  her  Representa- 
tives to  exert  themselves  for  an  objects©  important  to  the 
State.    I  ask  you  to  g^nt  us  this  little  booui  it  will  set  our 
«^hole  State  machinery  in  motion.     The  Ilmtse  isaequaint- 
*<1  with  the  eauses  which  have  produced  the  embarrass- 
n»cnU  under  whieh  we  labor;  they  know  that  these  embar- 
''wsments  have  been  incurred  bv  exertions  in  the  common 
cause  of  our  country.     They  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  improvement  of  the  State  by  great 
*nd  expensive  works.     Yet,  sir,  whenever  simiUr  aid  was 
asked  by  other  States,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  stood  for- 
ward the  constant  supporters  of  their  request.     Kentucky 
has  ever  been  found  voting  for  the  construction  of  roads 
*ndof  canals,  in  which  she  had  no  direct  interest,  or  local 
interest,  except  as  a  State,  and  component  part  of  the 
Union.    Did  her  neighbor,  Ohio,  ask  our  aid  in  advancing 
her  internal  prosperit}^  no  petty  spirit  of  rivalr)',  no  mean 
and  contemptible  jealousy  of  the  rising  greatness  of  that 
SUtc,  induced  Keotucky  to  withhold  her  influence  and 
yotcs.    The  same  reiaark  will  apply  equally  to  Tennessee, 
her  neiglibor  on  the  south.     And,  m  the  last  place,  permit 
«e  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  press  this  claim  of  Kentucky 
on  the  ground  of  her  being  the  okkst  of  tlic  States,  after 
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Uie  original  thirteen;  tliat  she  has  been  with  you  in  seven 
troubles,  and  will  not  leave  you  in  seventy  times  seven;  be 
cause  she  presented  no  request  when  hundreds  of  millions 
were  spent  (and  well  spent)  upon  the  seaboard,  in  the 
erection  of  fortifications  to  defend  your  coast,  and  millions 
m(H'e  in  protecting  your  commerce  from  fofeign  aggres- 
sion; I  do  not  urge  tliat  Kentucky,  although  far  inland,  and 
secure  from  all  danger  of  invauon,  joined  boldly  in  the 
cry,  "  do  not  give  up  tlie  ship.*'  No;  I  call  on  you  to  pass 
this  bill,  because  the  object  m  view  is  such  a  one  as  you 
ought  to  patronize.  Surely  this  is  as  much  a  national  ob- 
ject as  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  mountains,  and 
as  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal;  yet  I  voted  in  favor  of 
that.  I  went  home,  and  said  to  my  constituents,  this  is  a 
united  country ;  we  are  a^l  one  family. .  I  liave  voted  thou- 
sands away,  not  (or  you,  mv  constituents,  but  for  your 
brethren  in  other  p:irts  of  the  Union*  They  needed  the 
aid,  and  I  knew  you  would  never  wish  to  withhold  it  from 
them.  Now,  sir,  I  ask  aid  for  my  State,  and  I  expect  help 
in  our  time  of  need.  It  is  not  the  only  appropriation  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for.  My  constituents  are  very  deeply  interest- 
ed in  otiier  roads  and  highways  passing  directly  through 
my  district.  We  have  no  incorporated  companies  yet;  and 
the  time  has  not  amved  when  their  claim  can  be  presented. 
When  tliat  period  arrives,  the  grant,  in  this  case,  will  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  strong  and  irresistible  claim  they 
have  upon  your  justice;  and  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  my 
dutj^,  and  you  will  not  be  unjust  or  ungratefuL 

Sir,  wc  inhabit  a  fertile  region — a  Tair  aud  delightful 
habitation  for  man;  it  is  surrounded^ not  with  water,  but 
land,  land  in  all  directions,  and  to  a  vast  extent  The  plea- 
sant Ohio  rolls  along  its  borders,  bearing  on  its  bosom  the 
wealth  of  ten  States.  We  wish  to  get  at  thb  great  national 
highway,  that  we  may  carry  the  products  or  our  industry 
to  a  market.  The  request  is  mo«t  reasonable^  and  you,  I 
am  confident,  will  not  refuse  it.  If  any  State  has  been 
more  liberal  in  her  course  toward  the  general  interest  of 
this  Union,  let  her  stand  forth  a  monument  of  pati'totism 
and  public  spirit.  You  have  lent  your  aid  to  the  Portland 
canal,  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  to  tlie  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal.  You  have  granted  Ohio  a  million  acres 
of  land.  You  have  given  to  Illinois,  to  Indiana,  to  all  the 
new  States.  The  donation  to  tlie  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal  was  not  a  Kentucky  boon;  it  was  a  gifl  to  ten  States 
of  this  Union,,  xdl  equally  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
tlie  Ohio  river.  This  road  is  the  first  object  which  Ken- 
tucky has  presented  to  you.  It  is  a  |;reat  and  important 
thorougfifare;  not  a  road  in  the  Union  (except  those  between 
the  great  seaports)  more  travelled,  and  none  of  the  same 
extent,,  by  which  you  can  more  promote  tbe  public  good. 
Under  these  circumstances.  I  trust  vou  will  not  reject  our 
bill. 

\\r.  STOBRS,  of  New  York,  replied  to  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hall  relative  to  the  cost,  productiveness,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  New  York  canals. 

Mr.  HALL  said,  in  reply«  tliat,  as  the  remarks  of  tlie 
gentleman  were  directed  to  the  report  emanating  from  the 
I^egislature  of  New  York,  and  not  in  answer  to  what  he 
had  said,  he  lef^  the  subjeet  between  them. 

Mr.  POLK  next  addressed  tlie  House,  and  lenewed  the 
argument  advanced  by  him  on  a  preceding  day  against  the 
bUi.  He  was  opposed  altogetlier  to  tliis  system  of  appro- 
priations for  sectional  purposes.  It  was  a  more  easy  mat- 
tcr»  it  appeared,  to  vote  profuse  sums  iu  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  He  repealed  fliat  it  was  more  easy  to 
vote  ten  tliousand  dollars  in  Congress,  tlian  ten  dollars  m  a 
State  Legiskture.  What  would  be  the  result  of  this  lavish 
mode  of  expending  the  public  money-^wbat  its  cause? 
rhe  country  looked  to  the  present  Executive  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  /lystem  of  economy  and  retrenchment;  and  how 
could  tills  be  effected,  but  by  the  most  vigilant  attention^ 
The  practical  opci'ation  of  the  system  now  prevalent  was 
directly  the  reverse.     The  engineers  aotrustcd  with  the 
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surveys  would  not  report  tdverse  to  a  project,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  benefited  tbemselres.  The  road  in  question 
received  the  sanction  of  the  State  Legislature  in  January 
last;  so  recently,  he  beg^ged  it  to  be  observed,  as  January 
last;  and  yet  an  application  was  made  to  Congress  for  pe- 
cuniary wd  towards  its  completion.  Where  [he  asked]  was 
this  system  to  stop  ?  He  conceived  the  whole  of  these  ap- 
plications to  be  most  pernicious  in  their  tendencies,  and 
unconstitutional  ra  prindple. 

Mr.  TUCKER  reprobated  the  system  upon  which  this 
bill,  and  numerous  others  of  a  similar  nature,  were  founded. 
In  his  judgment,  all  such  appropriations,  besides  being  un- 
just and  unconstitutional,  were  pregnant  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

Mr.  POWERS  opposed  the  measure.  He  deemed  it 
objectionable  in  every  constitutional  point  of  view.  He 
spoke  of  the  various  ingenious  arguments  urged  in  favor 
of  this  project,  and  of  others  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Buffalo  Road  biH  had  been  objected  to,  because  it  was  too 
long;  and  this  one  might  be  so  objected  to,  because  it  was 
too  short.  This  circumstance  reminded  him  of  the  lady 
(and  ladies  were  sometimes  fond  of  compladning)  whose 
husband  was  stated  to  find  the  bread  occasionally  burnt, 
and  occanonally  mere  dough.  The  road  had  been  called 
national  in  its  object,  because  it  led  from  one  point  of  the 
Union  to  another.  Now,  he  asked  whether  every  road 
throughout  the  United  States  might  not  be  said,  by  a 

1>aripr  of  reasoning,  to  be  a  national  road;  for  all  of  them 
ed  from  one  point  of  the  country  to  another.  This  argu* 
ment,  therefore,  was  utterly  fallacious.  He  concluded  by 
an  earnest  deprecation  of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARSON  objected  to  th«  bill.  He  wai  opposed  to 
a  system  which  went  to  make  the  Government  of  the 
Union  a  stockholder,  from  sordid  views  of  interest,  in  pub- 
lic companies  incorporated  by  a  State. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  nid  that  he  did  not  rise  to  make  a 
speech  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  he  was  convinced  in 
his  own  mind,  that,  if  they  were  to  speak  for  five  days 
upon  it,  not  a  single  vote  would  be  changed.  Every  one,  he 
thought,  had  already  made  up  their  minds  with  respect  to 
it.     He  should  therefore  call  tor  the  previous  question. 

The  call  was  seconded  by  a  vote  of  yeas  101;  nays  not 
counted. 

The  main  question,  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  was  then 
put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following  vote: 
yeas,  lOS-^nays,  86. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  again  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  **  altering  the 
several  acts  laying  duties  on  imports,"  and  the  amendment 
proposed  thereto  by  Mr.  McDrrFix. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  resumed,  and  spoke  nearly  two  hours 
in  continuation  of  his  argument 

[The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
McD.] 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  that  he  entirely  concurred  with 
the  chainian  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  as  to  the 
expediency  of  providing  for  the  faithfiil  collection  of  the 
revenue;  but,  diflfering  very  wi<lely  with  that  gentleman 
as  to  the  best  practical  mode  of  effecting  the  object,  he 
begged  leave  to  submit  the  amendment  \niich  be  had  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose.  I  propose  [said  Mr.  McD.]  to 
secure  a  strict  and  honest  observance  of  the  revenue  laws, 
not  by  arbitrary  penalties  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  but  by  rendering  the  laws  them- 
selves so  just,  and  moderate,  and  equitable,  that  tlie  great 
temptation  to  evade  them,  which  is  now  held  out  by  the 
high  rate  of  the  duties,  will  be,  in  a  great  measure,  re- 
moved. As  the  amendment  I  have  offered  obviously  opens 
for  discussion  the  policy  of  the  entire  system  of  prohibi- 


tion and  protection,  I  will  now  proceed  to  offer  somte  con- 
nderations  to  the  committee,  wnich,  I  tmst,  they  will  find 
not  unworthy  of  their  grave  and  sc^emn  consideration.   1 
shall  pass  over,  with  a  bare  allusion  to  them,  many  of  the 
topics  which  have  been  heretofore  urged  on  this  floor,  to 
show  the  inexpediency  of  the  system  we  are  conndering. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  this  system  to  destroy  foreign 
commerce,  and  conseqwently  our  commercial  marine  and 
naval  power,  has  been  so  repeatedly  urged,  and,  on  a  very 
recent  occasion,  with  such  conclusive  proofii  and  triumph- 
ant argument,  by  mv  Inend  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Cam- 
BBEuuro}  that  1  will  not  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  what 
he  has  said  on  the  subject.     Neither,  sir,  do  I  propose  to 
go  irtto  an  investigation  of  those  abstract  principles  of  po> 
utical  economy  to  which  we  have  so  often  and  so  vainly 
appealed,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  majority  of 
the  inexpediency  and  injustite  of  the  course  they  liare 
been  pursuing.    That  it  is  equally  unwise  and  unjust  to 
attempt  to  direct  the  course  of  national  industry  by  Go- 
vernment restrictions — that  individual  sagacity  aiid  interest 
will  infidlibly  find  out  imd  pursue  those  employments  that 
are  most  profitable— ore  nontions  in  which  iJie  enlightened 
writers  on  the  science  of^  political  economy,  iu  ever>-  part 
of  the  world,  almost  unanimously  concur.    Yes,  sir,  it  i» 
a  singular  and  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
trines for  which  we  are  contending,  that,  lor  the  last  half 
century,  almost  all  the  philosophers  ahd  political  econo- 
mists of  Great  Britain  aikl  France,  in  the  midst  of  commer- 
cial restrictions  imposed  by  their  own  Governments,  have 
boldly  maintained  the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  restric- 
tions. Theirs  is  the  disinterested  testimony  of  enlightened 
minds,  seeking  only  for  truth,  and  having  no  motive  to 
pervert  it.  But  I  pass  that  over.  Nor  shall  I  now  enter  into 
any  argument  (as  I  have  done  in  former  discussions  of  this 
subject)  to  prove  to  gentlemen  from  otiier  parts  of  the 
Union,  that  the  interest  of  a  majority  of  their  own  consti- 
tuents would  be  better  prompted  by  reducing  the  duties 
they  have  been  so  anxious  to  increase.    I  will  barely  state, 
that  I  do  most  sincerely  afid  conscientiously  believe  that, 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  for  whose  exclusive  ad- 
vantage the  existing  high  duties  have  been  imposed,  tlie 
interests  of  nine  men  are  sacrificed  where  that  of  one  is 
promoted  by  them.    Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  demon- 
strated, in  my  opinion,  than  that,  even  in  Massachusetts 
and  Vermont,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  great  mass  of  the 
community,  the  small  farmers,  and  the  persons  engaged 
in  handicnit  employments,  are  subjected  to  unjust  and  in- 
jurious burdens,  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  la^  capitalists.    But,  sir,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  urge  this  view  of  the  subject;  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  becoming  in  me  to  attempt  to  school  gentle- 
men from  other  parts  of  the  Union  in  what  relates  to  the 
peculiar  interests  of  their  own  constituents.    I  shall,  there- 
fore, take  it  for  granted  that  the  existing  system  of  con>- 
mercial  restrictions  has  been  established  by  the  majority  of 
Congress,  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  tJiat 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  opinion  of  that  majority 
will  undergo  a  chan^.     Now,  sir,  howe%'er  much  1  may 
be.  disposed  to  question  the  rights  and  the  powers  of  the 
majority  in  some  other  respects,  I  agree  that  tiiey  have 
the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  will  best  promote  their  own  hiterests.    How 
far  they  have  a  ri(^t  to  decide  upon  the  interests  and  rights 
of  others,  is  quite  another  question.   1  shall  assume,  then, 
as  the  basis  of  the  remarks  I  intend  to  offer,  that  the  sjs- 
tem  of  prohibitory  duties,  which  aims  at  the  ultimate  exclu- 
sion of  all  those  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  which  the 
southern  States  have  an  interest  in  importing,  is  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  policy  of  Congress.     I  sincerely  deplore 
the  fact;  but  I  should  be  guilty  of  exciting  false  and  delu- 
sive hopes  in  my  constituents,  if  I  did  not  declare  it.   Sir, 
no  man  who  will  reflect  upon  the  progress  of  this  system 
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for  the  Ust  twelve  yean»  can  indulge  the  sligfateit  hope 
that  it  wiO  ever  be  abandoned  by  those  who  have  impoaed 
it  upon  us.  From  year  to  year  the  duties  have  been  in- 
creased and  the  system  extended,  and,  at  each  successive 
enlargement  of  the  circle,  of  monopolv,  the  majority  in 
Congress  has  luuformly  increased.  So  nir  from  perceiving 
my  indications  of  a  reacdon  here,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  more  odious,  and  oppressive,  and  intolerable  the 
system  is  rendered  to  Uie  people  of  that  portion  of  the 
C'oion  whose  rights  it  grossly  violates,  and  whose  interests 
h  is  calculated  to  destroy ,  'the  more  determined  and  obsti- 
nate are  the  majority  in  adhering  to  it,  and  extending  its 
operation.  Placing  the  question  then  upon  the  footing  on 
which  it  is  placed  b^  the  sidvocates  of  this  system-— con- 
ceding to  them  the  right  and  the  capacity  to  judge  of  their 
ovn  interests — ^yieldmg  the  point,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
do,  that  the  prohibitory  s;^'stcm  does  reallv  promote  what 
they  regard  as  their  true  interests,  I  shall  proceed  to  de- 
monstrate, as  I  think  I  can  most  conclusively,  that  the  inte- 
rest of  the  majority  tlius  to  be  promoted  consists  in  the 
absolute  annihilation  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  mi- 
nority. 

In  this  state  of  facts,  a  very  grave  and  momentous  ques- 
tion irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  the  consideration  o?  this 
body;  how  far  it  is  the  right  of  tlie  majority  to  destroy  tlie 
Kparate  and  peculiar  interests  of  the  minority;  and  how 
fir  Uie  minority  are  under  any  constitutional  or  moral  obli- 
gation to  submit  to  so  monstrous  an  outrage. 

Sir,  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  realized,  even  in  a  partial  degree,  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  oppression  under  which  the  people 
of  the  southern  States  are  laboring.  I  shall  proceed, 
therefore,  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the  opera- 
tion of  your  ^stem  of  impost  duties  upon  the  various 
portions  of  the  Union«  regaraing  it  merely  as  a  system  of 
revenue. 

Has  It  any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  a  just  and  equal 
system  of  taxation.^  Is  not  the  fact  undeniable,  that  almost 
the  whole  burden  of  federal  taxation  is  thrown  upon 
those  branches  of  productive  industry  which  furnish  the 
cichaui^cs  of  our  roreigu  commerce,  while  all  the  other 
branches  of  domestic  production  are  free  from  taxation, 
and  a  large  portion  of  them  derive  considerable  bounties, 
indirectly,  from  tlie  very  burdens  imposed  upon  those 
pnductions  which  constitute  the  staples  of  foreign  com- 
mtrce'  If  I  have  not  entirely  mistaken  Uie  true  operation 
of  tlie  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  there  never  was 
a  more  unequal  and  unjust  system  of  taxation  devised  by 
aiy  Government,  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

A  reference  to  the  treasury  statements  of  the  com* 
merce  of  the  United  SUtes  will  show  that  the  wliole 
amount  of  tlie  domestic  productions  annually  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  taking  an  average  of  years,  is  something 
less  than  fidy -eight  millions  of  dollars.  Taking  this  to  be 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  whole 
Cnion,  it  may  be  estimated  that  those  portions  of  the 
loutliern  and  southwestern  States  which  are  enjniged  in 
the  production  of  the  great  agricultural  staples  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  constituting  less  than  one-third  part  of 
the  Union,  export  to  the  amount  of  thirty-seven  millions 
of  dollars;  and  those  portions  of  the  States  just  mentioned, 
^t'hich  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  rice, 
constituting  less  than  one-fifth  part  of  the  Union,  export 
to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  sir,  it 
v'ould  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  ])ropoditlon  in  political 
economy  more  undeniable,  than  that  the  amount  of  im- 


which  it  is  obtained;  and  every  imposition  of  duties  upon 
that  commerce  is  a  burden  of  taxation  thrown  upon  the 
domestic  industry  by  which  it  is  sustained.  If,  therefore, 
you  would  know  what  stake  any  particular  portion  of  the 
Union  has  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  you 
have  only  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  exports  of  do- 
mestic productions  from  tliat  part  of  the  Union  bear  to 
tlie  whole  amount  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  for 
consumption.  How,  then,  are  tl|e  burdens  impoaed  by 
this  Crovernment,  renrding  the  impost  duties  as  a  mere 
system  of  revenue,  distributed  among  the  various  States 
and  sections  of  this  Union  ^  If  I  shall  succeed  in  showing 
that  the  States  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  are  taxed  bv  the  Federal  Government  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  exports,  it  will  follow 
tliat  those  States  nay  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
amount  of  the  federal  revenue.  It  will  also  follow  that 
the  States  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  imd  rice 
alone,  with  a  population  of  little  more  than  two  millions, 
pay  more  than  one-half  of  tliat  revenue.  I  am  aware, 
sir,  that  these  propositions  are  calcukted  to  startle  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  subject  attentively.  Gentle- 
men will  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  any  population  in 
the  world  could  have  existed,  in  tolerable  comfort,  under 
such  a  weight  of  uxes.  I  will  proceed,  then,  to  the  proof 
of  the  proposition,  that  the  exports  of  the  planting  States 
indicate  the  proportion  of  feideral  taxes  paid  by  tliese 
States,  taking  &irly  into  view  the  entire  operation  of  our 
fiscal  system.  And  I  beg  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  in 
favor  of  tlte  existing  policy,  will  examine  my  argument 
critically,  and,  if  they  can  detect  any  fallacy  in  it,  that  they 
will  expose  it  to  this  committee.  My  sincere  desire  is  to 
arrive  at  the  truth.  If  1  am  in  error,  it  is  my  anxious  wish 
tliat  it  may  be  clearly  pointed  out,  as  very  important  issues 
may  probably  hang  upon  it. 

If  the  southern  planters  were  to  export  their  own  pro- 
ductions in  their  own  sliips,  and  import,  in  the  same  way, 
the  merchandise  obtained  in  exchange  for  it,  would  any 
doubt  exist  tliat  they  actually  paid  into  the  treasury  an 
amount  of  taxes  proportioned  to  their  exports^  Exporting 

Eroductions  to  the  amount  of  thii-ty-seven  millions  of  d(U- 
krs,  they  would  pay,  assuming  the  average  rate  of  the 
duties  even  at  forty  per  cent.,  fourteen  millions  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  while  the  States  producing  cotton 
^and  rice  would  pay  twelve  millions.  Now,  as  the  importing 
merchant  is  nothinjg  more  than  the  agent  of  the  planter,  the 
true  operation  of  impost  duties  will  be  much  more  clearly 
perceived  by  dispensing  with  this  agency.  It  tends  to  con- 
fuse the  inquirer,  by  keeping  out  of  view  the  real  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  The  merchant  certainly  bears  his  own 
share  of  the  burdens  of  federal  taxation;  but  the  burdens 
of  the  planter  are  in  no  degree  diminished  by  that  fact. 
I  assume,  then,  that  the  planter  is  subjected  to  precisely 
the  same  burden,  as  a  planter,  that  he  would  be  if  he  had 
no  factor  or  commercial  aeent,  but  exported  his  own  pro- 
duce himself,  and  imported  what  he  obtained  for  it  abroad. 
Why,  then,  is  it  denied  that  he  is  taxed  in  proportion  to 
tlie  amount  of  his  exports?  It  is  denied,  upon  the  assumed 
ground  that  the  proilucer  pays  no  part  of  the  tax,  as  a 
producer,  but  that  the  whole  burden  falls  upon  the  con- 
sumer of  the  articles  subjected  to  impost  duties.  Now, 
although,  as  I  shall  hereaner  attempt  to  show,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  planter  would  be  very  little  better,  even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  consumer  paid  the  whole  tax;  yet  I 
deem  it  important  to  refute  the  common  error,  that  indi- 
rect taxes,  laid  upon  production,  fall  ultimately  and  exclu< 


must  be  proportioned  to  their  exports.  It  is  wholly  im- 
material who  are  the  carriers  and  importers  of  the  mer- 
chandise received  in  exchange  for  domestic  productions, 
or  through  what  custom-house  it  happens  to  pass;  it  must 
still  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  commerce  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  country,  in  exchange  for  the  productions  of 


posts  which  belong  to  each  respective  portion  of  the  Union,  sively  on  consumption.     I  know,  sir,  that  indirect  taxes 
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do  not  exclusively  rest  upon  those  classes  from  whom  they 
are  actually  levied.  But  upon  what  principle  of  reason  or 
common  sense  can  it  be  maintained  that  no  part,  of  them 
rests  there  ? 

Such  an  idea  never  would  have  been  indulged  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  for  the  (Uaguised  form  in  which  indirect  taxation 
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operates  upon  the  community.  To  strip  the  8ub|ect  still 
further  of  the  disguise  and  confusion  in  which  it  is  en- 
veloped, I  will  advance  another  step  in  the  process  of  sim- 
plification. I  maintMn,  then,  that  an  import  dutpr  imposed 
upon  those  articles  of  foreign  merchandise  which  are  re- 
ceived in  ezchanre  for  the  domestic  productions  of  the 
planting  States,  is  precisely  e<^uivalent,  in  the  existing 
state  of  our  comroeroial  relations,  to  an  export  duty 
levied  upon  the  productions  of  those  States.  A  veij  brief 
examination  of  tne  actifal  state  of  our  Commerce  with  Eu- 
rope wiU  satisfy  the  House  that  those  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, which  are  now  imported  principally  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  exchange  for  our  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  ai'e  the  only  articles  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  those  countries  for  the  productions  we  send  them. 
Wliatever  impost  duty  you  impose,  we  must  still  continue 
to  import  the  merchanoise  on  which '  it  is  levied,  until  the 
dut^  reaches  the  point  of  prohibition.  I  am  aware  that  a 
notion  prevails,  and  1  have  recently  seen  it  gravely  main- 
tained in  a  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  that 
if  we  were  to  prohibit  absolutely  and  entirely  the  importa- 
tion of  all  those  articles  which  we  now  import  from  Eu- 
rope in  exchange  for  our  cotton,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  would  still  continue  to  purchase  the  same  quantity 
of  that  staple  as  they  did  before  the  prohibition;  and  that, 
instead  of  paying  for  it  witii  merchandise,  they  would  pay 
for  it  with  money.  This  is  an  .argument  of  some  plausi- 
bility, and  ma}  impose  upon  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  commerce,  and  the  functions  of  monev. 
But  to  persons  at  all  familiar  with  these  important  sub- 
jects, it  can  appear  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  g^oss  and 
palpable  absurdity.  What,  sir,  is  commerce  between  na- 
tions but  a  mutual  exchange  of  those  articles  of  intrinsic 
value  which  are  mutually  produced  and  consumed  by  the 
nations  who  carry  it  on?  Great  Britain,  for  example,  can- 
not purchase  our  cotton,  without  g^vin^  for  it,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  productions  of  her  own  industry.  Having 
no  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  she  cannot  pay  us  in  those 
metals,  until  she  obtains  them  from  some  other  country  in 
exchange  for  the  productions  of  her  own  industry.  But 
unless  your  duties  increase  the  demand  of  the  countries 
having  gold  and  silver  mines,  for  British  merchandise,  and 
also  tiie  demand  of  the  commercial  world  for  specie, 
Great  Britain  can  neither  sell  any  more  goods  to  the 
mining  countries,  nor  purchase  any  more  specie  from 
them,  than  she  did  before  your  prohibition.  Your  refusal 
to  take  any  thin^  but  specie  for  British  merchandise, 
therefore,  is  refiismg  to  take  any  thing  but  that  which  she 
cannot  give.  But  the  inquiry  does  not  stop  here.  Suppose 
Great  Britain  hud  inexnaustible  mines  of  the  precious 
metals.  There  would  still  be  wanting  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  a  beneficial  commercial  exchange, 
to  rend«r  it  advantageous  for  us  to  receive  specie  in  return 
for  our  produce.  We  have  no  ^ise  for  any  more  specie 
than  we  already  possess.  It  would  be  extreme  folly  to 
think  of  importing  specie,  as  an  article  of  consunlption, 
in  the^nited  States.  We  can  neither  eat  it  nor  wear  it. 
It  is  not  an  article  that  we  w^ant  for  consumption.  Its 
nrincipal  use  b  as  the  basis  of  our  circulating  medium,  and 
tor  that  purpose  the  supplv  is  already  ample,  which  we 
derive  from  our  direct  tracle  with  the  mining  countries. 
Suppose  the  staple  States  were  to  import  annually,  if  such 
consummate  folly  may  be  imputed  to  them,  thirty,  or  even 
twentv  millions  of  specie.  What  would  they  do  with  it? 
Of  what  value  would  it  be  to  them?  We  should  have  no 
demand  or  tise  for  a  fiftieth  part  of  it  in  the  United  States. 
To  what  country,  then,  should  we  export  it?  To  Mexico 
or  South  America?  They  are  the  countries  from  which 
it  originally  came.  To  Great  Britain,  or  Prance,  or  Hol- 
land? These  are  the  countries  from  which,  upon  the  sup- 
position, we  should  receive  it.  But  even  if  we  could  find 
a  foreign  demand  for  this  specie,  what  article  could  we 
receive  in  exchange  for  it,  that  is  not  excluded  by  the 
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principle  of  your  prohibitory  system?   Sir,  it  is  by  con' 
founding  specie  as  an  article  of  commerce,  witii  specie  as 
the  mere  representative  of  value,  that  public  writers  have 
fallen  into  tnc  strange  delusion  which  I  have  thtis  attempt^ 
ed  to  expose.     Specie,  as  an  article  of  trade,  is  subject  to 
Uie  same  laws  that  apply  to  any  other  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  only  between  the  nations  that  produce  it,  and  those 
which  require  it  for  actual  use,  that  it  can  be  an  article  uf 
profitable  trade.     Between  all  others,  it  can  answer  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  common  circulating  medium, 
by  which  the  accidental  balances  of  their  annual  ex* 
changes  may  be  adjusted  and  paid.     1  think,  then,  I  have 
shown  that  the  only  articles  we  can  receive  advantageous- 
ly from  the  countries  which  consume  our  agricultural 
staples,  are  those  wliich  are  produced  by  the  industry  of 
those  countries;  and  these  are  precisely  the  manufactures 
which  it  is  the  design  of  the  prohibitory  system  to  exclude 
altogether. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  matter  of  theory, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  matter  of  fact. 
Highly  as  you  have  taxed  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tiun,  France,  and  Holland,  we  do  actually  import  those 
manufactures,  almost  to  the  precise  amount  of  the  agricul- 
tural staples  exported  to  the  countries  in  question.    We 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  import  the  productions  of 
those  countries  under  a  tax  of  forty-five  per  cent.,  than  to 
import  specie  free  of  duty.  Such  being  the  actual  state  of 
the  trade  in  question,  does  it  not  follow  that  a  duty  upon 
the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice,   would  not  be 
more  burdensome  to  the  planter,  nor  to  any  other  interest 
concerned,  than  an  equal  duty  upon  the  manufactures  re- 
ceived in  exchange  fm*  those  exports?    No  ingenuity  can 
draw  any  substantial  discrimination  between  the  actual 
operation  of  the  two  kinds  of  duty.     Can  it  be  at  all  ma- 
terial to  the  planter,  whether  he  pays  the  dutjr  upon  the 
cargo  he  sends  out,  or  upon  that  which  he  brings  back^ 
To  give  a  fkmiliar  illustration,  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  will  readily  understand — ^would  it  be  any  more 
burdensome  to  the  planter  to  pay  a  toll  of  forty  per  cent. 
upon  the  cotton  he  sent  to  market,  than  it  would  be  to 
pay  the  same  toll  on  the  goods  he  received  in  exchange 
for  it?  The  question  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.     It  would 
simply  be  the  difference  between  paying  as  he  went  to 
market,  and  paying  as  he  returned  home.     If,  then,  the 
duties  were  levied  upon  tiie  export  of  our  productions, 
what  would  become  of  the  argument  that  the  consumer 
pays  the  whole  of  the  duty?    It  would  be  too  absurd  for 
grave  consideration. 

As  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  aretronsumed  in  foreig:n 
countries,  it  would  follow,  according  to  this  argument,  that 
we  levied  our  taxes  from  foreign  countries.  It  would  only 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  transfer  our  impost  duties  from 
imports  to  exports,  to  exempt  our  citizens  entirely  from 
the  burden  of  our  own  taxes,  and  throw  it  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  other  nations. 

But,  sir,  we  cannot  make  foreigners  pay  the  taxes  we 
impose  upon  our  own  citizens^  The  market  of  Great  Bri- 
tiun,  for  example,  regulates  the  price,  as  well  of  the  cot- 
ton we  export  to  that  country',  as  of  the  merchandise  we 
import  from  it.  Does  not  every  man  acquainted  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country  know  that  tho  price  of  cotton  at 
Liverpool  controls  and  aetermines  the  price  at  Charleston; 
and  that  the  pric6  of  that  article  in  Liverpool  depends  not 
upon  your  duties,  but  upon  the  supply  comparea  with  the 
demand — a  supply  derived  not  only  rrom  the  United  States, 
but  from  all  the  cotton-growing  regpons  of  the  world  ^  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  any  man  suppose  that  the  price  ol 
British  merchandise,  in  New  York,  controls  and  regulate: 
the  price  at  Manchester?  The  price  of  this  merchandise  dc 
pends  upon  the  general  demand  for  it,  in  all  the  markets  o 
the  world.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  a  duty  up 
on  the  exports  of  cotton  cannot  raise  the  price  of  thatcottci 
in  the  British  markets,  a  duty  upon  the  imports  of  Brit'sl 
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merchandise  cannot  depreu  the  price  of  that  merchandise 
iti  those  markets.    The  American  cotton  planter,  t}ien, 
ptTi  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  export  of  his  cot* 
tottt,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing*,  upon  what  he  obtains  for 
it,  and  cannot  indemnify  himself  for  any  part  of  this  duty, 
by  raiatne  Ae  price  m  his  cotton,  or  by  diminishing?  the 
eott  of  the  merchandise  he  receivi^s  in  exchange  for  it< 
Who,  then,  ultimately,  bears  the  burden  of  the  tax  ?    It  is 
evidently  levied  upon  the  producer,  in  tlie  first  instance; 
for  the  merchant,  who  really  pays  it,  is  nothing^  more  than 
the  a^nt  of  the  planter.     Upon  what  principle  of  political 
economy,  then,  can  it  be  muntained  that  the  whole 'bur* 
den  of  the  tax  is  ultimately  thrown  upon  the  consumer,  on 
whom  it  is  not  laid  by  the  Government,  and  that  ho  part  of 
It  rests  upon  the  producer,  where  the  CSiovernment  origi- 
nally placed  it?    The  producer  has  no  power  to  throw  the 
whole  burden  from  his  own  shoulders,  and  place  it  upon 
those  of  the  consumer.  It  would  be  most  extraordinary  if  he 
had.    The  truth  is,  that  every  duty  levied  upon  produc- 
tion, whether  direct  or  indirect,  whether  of  impost  or  ex- 
cise, whether  iiptm  exports  or  imports,  naturally  divides 
itself  between  the  producers  and  consumers,  according  to 
the  relative  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.     At 
fint  it  must  operate,  in  all  cases,  principally  as  a  tax  upon 
Reproducer.     Suppose,  ibr  example,  that  an  excise  aivty 
of  forty  per  cent,  were  all  at  once  levied  upon  hats.    The 
tax  voufd  be  collected  from  the  hatters.     They  would  ac- 
tually pay  the  money  to  the  Government.     Could  they 
immediately  raise  the  price  of  hats  in  proportion  to  the 
tax  levied  upon  them'    They  certainly  could  not.     The 
only  possible  means  by  which  they  could  raise  the  price 
of  hats  at  all,  would  be  by  diminishing  the  production  of 
them.    If  ttie  sup^l^  was  not  diminished,  nor  the  demand 
increased,  no  addition  whatever  could  be  made  to  the 
price.    Now,  a  tax  upon  any  article  certainly  does  not  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it     Until  the  supply  is  diminished, 
therefore,  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  those  engaged  in 
making  the  article,  the  price  cannot  be  enhance<l;  and 
this  withdrawal  can  only  be  made  slowly  and  gradually. 
L«t  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  only  by  the  faculty  of  aban- 
doning the  branch  of  industry  subjected  to  aiax,  and  en- 
gaging in  some  other  tliat  is  more  profitable,  that  the  pro- 
ducer can  throw  any  material  part  of  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  consiimer.     If,  therefore,  a  tax  were  laid 
Qpon  ajl  the  other  productions  of  the  community  equal  to 
that  supposed  to 'be  laid  upon  hats,  the  hatters  could  not 
find  any  relief  by  resorting  to  other  pursuits.     They  surely 
«^ould  not  leave  an  employment  to  which  they  were  train- 
^  and  accustomed,  and  in  which  their  capital  was  already 
invested,  to  embark  in  a  new  and  unaccustomed  pursuit, 
•ubjtct  to  the  same  taxation.     Such  a  change  would  not 
refieve  them  from  the  tax;  and  it  would  deprive  them  of  idl 
the  advantages  of  their  existing  investments  and  acquired 
skill.    The  result  would,  therefore,  evidently  be,  that  the 
tax  would  fa\\  almost  entirely  upon  production.     There 
would  be  a  getteral  fall  in  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
vagcs  of  labor.     The  tax  would  be  paid  by  the  produ- 
cer, and  yet  he  could  not,  in  consequence  of  it,  raise  the 
price  of  his  productions  any  thing  like  in  proportion  to  it. 
Now,  whatever  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  any  class 
of  producers  prevent  them  from  promptly  and   easily 
transferring  their  capital  and  labor  from  the  pursuits  ii> 
which  they  are  engaged  to  other  pursuits,  will  prevent 
those  producers  from  raising  the  price  of  their  produc- 
tions, in  consequence  of  any  tax  that  mav  be  imposed  upon 
them?  and,  of  course,  from  throwing  the  burden  of  that 
tax  upon  the  consumers. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  obvious  and  well  established 
principles  of  political  economy  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  southern  planters.  Tlie  Government  has  laid  a  tax. (I 
Will  assume  it  to  be  forty  per  cent. )  upon  the  productions 
of  their  industry.  What  is  the  power  they  possess  to  throw 
the  burden  upon  the  consumer^    Can  they  diminish  their 


production,  in  consequence  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  their 
staples?  Can  they  resort  to  any  other  employment  more 
profitable  than  the  one  in  which  they  are  engaged,  even 
with  the  burdens  imposed  on  it^  Sir,  I  answer  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  that  they  cannot.  Nothing 
could  be  xrtore  impotent  than  any  attempt  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  cotton  in  foreign  markets,  by  diitiinishing  their 
production  of  it.  Their  great  and  principal  markets  are 
m  foreign  countries,  where  they  meet  competitors  from 
all  the  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  World.  If  we  were 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  our  own  production,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  of  our  staple,  we  should 
only  create  a  vacuum  in  the  foreign  markets,  to  be  imme- 
diately filled  up  by  the  cotton  of  South  America,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  East  and  West  IniUes.  We  catinot,  there- 
fore, diminish  our  production  with  impunity.  It  would  be 
a  fatal  policy;  for  we  should  diminish  the  demand  for  our 
cotton,  and  open  a  market  fbr  the  cotton  of  other  coun-« 
tries,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  There  is  neither 
philosophy  nor  common  sense  in  the  idea  that  a  tax  impos- 
ed  upon  a  branch  of  productive  industry  which  depends 
almost  exclusively  on  foreign  countries  lor  a  market,  can 
be  thrown  upon  the  consumers.  Foreigners,  sir,  are  the 
principal  consumers  of  the  productions  of  southern  in- 
dustry. But,  even  if  we  could  enhance  the  price  of  our 
productions,  by  diminishing^  the  quantity  produced,  how 
is  this  to  be  effected  .^  Our  entire  capital  is  invested  in 
lands  and  negroes,  and  the  only  staples  we  can  cultivate  to 
any  advantage,  or  for  which  we  can  find  a  market,  are 
those  we  now  produce.  Shall  we,  then,  abandon  our 
lands,  manumit  our  slaves,  and  then  go  forth  to  seek  new 
fortunes  in  distant  regions?  No,  «r;  our  citizens  would 
sooner  perish  than  to  be  thus  driven  from  their  rightfijl 
inheritances  and  the  homes  of  their  forefathers,  by  this  un- 
righteous system  of  oppression. 

There  are  insaperaMe  objections  to  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  southern  planter  from  the  produc- 
tion of  their  present  staples  ta  any  other  employment.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  might  enter  upon  the  manu- 
facturing business.  All  our  habits  disqualify  us  for  this 
sort  of  employment.  It  would  require  ten  or  fifteen  years 
of  ruinous  experiment  before  we  could  acquire  even  a  to- 
lerable degree  of  skill,  and,  even  then,  we  could  not  rival 
the  manu&cturers  either  of  Europe  or  of  the  northern 
States  of  this  Union.  But, -even  if  we  could  succeed  so 
far  as  to  equal  our  domestic  competitors,  where  should  we 
find  a  market  for  our" productions?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
go  to  Eih'ope,  and  equally  so  to  go  to  the  manufacturing 
States  of  our  ^'^^  country!  From  Mexico  we  are  exclud- 
ed by  absurd  restrictions,  in  imitation  of  our  own;  and, 
wherever  a  foreign  market  might  be  open,  we  should  find 
ourselves  fijrestalled  and  excluded  by  the  manufiictures 
of  Great  Britain  and  New  England.  Is  it  not  an  insult- 
ing mockery,  then,  to  t^U  us  that  we  ought  tamely 
to  submit  to  a  system  which  drives  us  from  our  natural 
pursuits;  because  we  have  the  wretched  privilegfe  of  em- 
harking  in  the  ])roduction  of  manufactures,  which  we  have 
no  skilT  in  maidng,  and  for  which  we  could  find  no  mar- 
ket after  they  were  made?  Great  Britain  alone  could 
supply  the  whole  world  with  manufactures,  at  little  more 
than  naif  the  price  for  which  wc  could  afibrd  to  make 
them. 

it  must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that,  even  with  more  cp- 
pressive  burdens  than  they  have  yet  borne,  the  southern 
planters  cannot^  to  any  extent  worth  consideration,  divert 
their  capital  and  l.ibor  to  other  employments,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  production  of  their  staples,  with  a  view  to 
an  enhancement  of  their  price. 

Experience  proves  this  most  conclusively.  And  here  I 
beg  leave  to  notice,  as  connected  with  what  1  am  now 
saying,  a  stutement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sur>'in.hi3  annual  report  of  1828.  To  prove  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  had  been  increased  by  the  tailfF 
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of  1834,  he  stated,  and  correctly  stated,  tliat  the  imports 
of  the  four  years  succeeding  tliat  tariff  exceeded  those 
of  the  four  years  preceding^  it,  to  a  very  considerable 
amount.  Now,  nothing*  evinces  the  unsatisfactory  and 
inconclusive  nature  of  lumping  statistical  statements  more 
clearly  than  this  example:  for,  on  analyzing  the  statement 
of  our  exports  during  the  two  periods  alluded  to,  I  find 
that  almost  the  entire  increase  of  those  of  the  latter  period 
over  the  former,  consisted  of  the  single  article  of  cotton. 
And  vet,  sir,  we  were  gravely  told  from  high  authority,  that 
this  i^ct  coaclusively  proved  that  the  tariflf  of  1824  had 
increased  our  foreign  commerce.  But,  sir,  though  it  did 
not  prove  what  it  was  designed  to  prove,  it  established  one 
thing  quite  conclusively,  that  the  cotton  planter,  so  far 
from  having  it  m  his  power  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
burden  of  taxation,  by  limiting  his  production,  andtliercby 
increasing  the  price  of  wliat  he  produces,  is  compelleu, 
as  the  alternative  least  ruinous,  to  incresse  his  production, 
in  tlie  hope  of  making  up  in  that  way  for  the  diminished 
price.  Yes,  sir,  the  heavier  and  more  oppressive  your 
taiCbs  have  been,  the  harder  has  the  planter  labored;  in- 
cessantly struggling  against  a  declining'  market,  and  yet, 
by  his  extraordinary  exertions  regularly  adding  to  the 
aggfregate  value  oi  the  national  exports.  Between  the 
years  1820  and  1828,  the  production  of  cotton  exported 
was  increased  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  millions 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  while  the  aggregate 
value  of  it  was  only  increased  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
eight  millions,  indicating  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  from 
eighteen  to  nine  cents  a  pound;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
exports  of  most  of  the  other  productions  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  grain,  during  the  same  period, 
decreased  more  in  quantity  than  in  value,  indicating  a  gra- 
dual rise  in  their  price.  No  contJ*ast  could  exhibit,  m  a 
more  striking  point  of  view,  the  unequal  and  oppressive 
operation  of  federal  taxation  on  the  different  portions  of 
the  Unions  and  none  certainly  could  more  conclusively 
show  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  planters  to  throw 
the  taxes  imposed  on  their  productions  upon  any  other 
class  of  the  community. 

It  is  so  important,  to  a  just  comprehension  of  the  opera- 
tion  of  our  tariff  regulations,  that  we  should  cleai<ly  ascer- 
tain where  the  burden  of  our  impost  taxes  really  falU, 
that  I  must  be  excused  for  presenting  to  tlie  committee 
another  illustration,  to  show  that  it  principally  falls  upon 
the  producers  of  our  exports.  To  avoid  the  confusion 
of  icleas  wliich  results  from  estimating  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  duties  imposed  upon  it,  in  money,  I  will 
dispense  with  the  use  of  tliis,  as  I  have  done  >vith  the 
agency  of  the  merchant.  I  will  suppose,  then,  that  ihe 
Government  levies  the  duties  in  kind,  and  tliat,  for  every 
hundred  bal<!s  of  cottpn  the  planter  exports,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  forty,  and  then  places  agents  onboard  the  ves^ 
sel  of  the  planter,  to  go  with  him  to  Great  Britain,  and  seU 
the  cotton  thus  taken  from  him,  in  common  wjth  his  own. 
Is  it  not  apparent  that  tlie  very  same  quantity  of  cotton 
would  go  jnto  the  foreign  market,  as  would  have  gone  if 
no  duty  had  been  levied,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
forty  bales  would  belong  to  tlie  Government,  and  sixty  to 
the  planter,  instead  of  the  whole  belonging  to  the  planter? 
No  change,  therefore,  would  be.  made  in  tlie  British  mar- 
ket by  this  division  of  the  property  between  the  individual 
and  the  Government.  If  we  suppose  each  bale  of  cotton 
to  be  worth  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  planter  would  bring  back 
sixty  pieces,  and  the  Government  forty.  The  very  same 
quantity  would  be  brought  into  the  domestic  market  as  if 
the  Government  had  levied  no  duty,  with  this  difference 
only,  that,  instead  of  the  whole  belonging  to  tlie  planter, 
it  would  be  divided  between  him  and  the  Government. 
Although  the  planter  would  receive  only  sixty  pieces  of 
cloth  instead  of  one  hundred,  yet  he  could  not  get  any 
higher  price  for  it  than  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  import 
the  whole  hundred  pieces:  for  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  as 


to  its  effect  upon  the  market  price  of  the  doth,  whether 
it  is  all  imported  by  the  planter,  or  a  part  by  him,  and  the 
remunder  by' the  Government.  While  the  demand  and 
the  supply  remain  unchanged,  no  imposition  of  the  Govern' 
ment  can  increase  the  price. 

Let  us  8up|>ose,  then,  that  tlie  Government  takes  no 
part  of  the  cotton  when  exfrarted,  but  permits  the  olanter 
to  export  it  without  diminution.  With  his  hundred  bales 
of  cotton,  lie  purchases  a  hundred  pieces  of  cloth.  Tliis 
would  be  the  product  of  his  industry — cotton  converted 
into  cloth.  When  he  reaches  the  custom-house,  the  a^nt 
of  the  Government  takes  forty  pieces  of  his  cloth,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  treasury'.  It  is  equally  obvious,  as  in 
the  former  case,  that  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  would 
come  into  the  market,  as  if  none  of^it  had  b^en  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  price  would  be  the  very  same,  and, 
consequently,  the  planter  would  be  deprived  of  forty  of 
his  hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  b^  the  exaction  of  the  Govern' 
ment,  without  any  means  of  indemnifying  himself  by  ob- 
taining a  higher  price  for  the  remainder.  This,  sir,  is  the 
actual  operation  of  your  import  duties,  stripped  of  the 
disguise  with  whicl)  they  are  invested.  They  arc  taxes 
upon  tliose  productions  of  domestic  industry  which  ^ 
into  foreign  commerce;  and  although  the  consumers,  as  a 
class  distinct  from  the  purchasers,  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  incidentally  injured  by  whatever  oppresses  tl»e  pro- 
ducers, ;  etthe  burden  primarily  and  principally  falls  upon 
the  latter  class.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  southern  planter  would  bear  the  principal  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  imports  levied  upon  the  productions  of  liii 
industi7,  even  if  he  did  not  consume  any  of  them  himself^ 
but  imported  them  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making 
exchanges  for  western  and  northern  produce. 

But,  sir,  even  if  we  g^nt  that  the  tax  falls  excluavely 
upon  the  consumer,  I  ask  you,  who  consumes  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  industry,  if  they  a;re  not  consumed  by 
the  southern  people  ?    They  are  certainly  the  natural  con- 
sumers of  what  they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  own 
productions.     If  they  do  not  consume  tne  veiy  same  a^ 
tides  t^iey  import,  entirely  and  exclusively,  they  mu^ 
consume  some  other  articles  obtained  in  exchange  for 
them.     Let  us  examine  a  little  in  detail  what  becomes  of 
the  imports  of  the  Soutli.     In  tlie  first  place,  the  Govern- 
ment takes  forty  dollars  out  of  every  hundred.    That  por- 
tion, of  course,  the  planter  cannot  consume.     But  siyely 
this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  burden  imposed 
upon  him.     The  fact  that  he  does  not  consume  it,  is  the 
very  thing  that  makes  the  law*  which  deprives  him  of  it, 
a  burdensome  tax  upon  his  industry.     As  to  the  remaining 
sixty  dollars,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  people  of  the 
southern  States  are  the  direct  consumers  of  the  principal 
part  of  it.     A  portion  of  it,  to  be  sure,  is  exchanged  with 
the  people  of  Uie, northern  States,  eitlier  for  otlier  foreign 
merchandise  imported  by  them,  such  as  East  and  West  In- 
dia produce,  or  for  their  own  manufactures.    But  this  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  if , the  southern  people  con- 
sumed the  very4irticles  obtained  abroad  for  their  own 
produce.     What  does  it  matter  to  the  planter,  whether  he 
consumes  the  very  cloth  for  which  his  cotton  is  exchang- 
ed, or  the  tea,  and  coffee,  and  sugar  imported  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  iu  exchange  for  their  productions  and 
indimtry,  or  the  manufactures  of  the  North?    These  fo- 
reign productions  and  domestic  manufactures  are  enhanc- 
ed in  price,  quite  as  much  as  the  cloth  imported  by  the 
planter,  iu  consequence  of  the  duties.     Thus  far,  then, 
the  southern  people  pajr  the  whole  amount  of  theiroposu 
laid  upon  their  productions,  renrding  them  as  consumers 
merely.     But  il  has  been  said  that  we  exchange  some 
three  millions  of  our  imports  for  the  live  stock  of  the 
western  States,  which  is  not  enhanced  in  price  by  any 
duty.     But  even  here  the  planter  is  not  entirely  relieved 
from  his  burden.     Can  he  purchase  tfs  much  live  stock 
with  sixty  pieces  of  cloth,  as  he  could  with  a  hundred^   1^ 
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would  be  abaurd  to  maintairt  such  a  propoutioii;  and  yet 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  rehere  himself  from 
the  whole  burden  of  the  impost  The  fact  Is,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  purchase  but  bttle  more  than  half  the 
qutntity  of  Uve  stock  from  the  western  people,  that  he 
could  have  purchased  if  no  duty  had  been  lud  upon  his 
imports.  In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  the  burden  would  be 
wriously  felt  by  the  western  people.  But  this  would  not 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  the  planter.  You  deprive  him 
of  the  means  of  purchasing  live  stock  to  a  very  great 
amount,  and  to  t^at  extent  cut  off  the  market  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  western  industry.  By  this  process,  as  in  all 
cases  of  prdiibition,  you  destroy  two  values-^tbat  of  the 
pbnter  to  the  extent  of  the  imposts,  and  that  of  the  grower 
of  stock  to  the  extent  that  he  ia  injured  by  losing  a  market 
for  the  productions  of  his  industry. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  owing  to  the  causes  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  restrictive  system,  production 
is  erery  where  overrunning  consumption.  When  to  this 
circumstance  we  add  the  fact  that  the  consumers  of  those 
articles  of  which  ^ou  propose  to  enhance  the  price  by 
jour  high  duties,  have  so  many  other  resources,  and  can 
resort  to  so  many  substitutes,  to  avoid  paying  the  duties, 
every  gentleman  must  be  satisfied  of  the  utter  impos»bili- 
ty  of  throwing  aiiy  thing  like  the  whole  burden  of  the 
impost  duties  from  the  producers,  upon  whom  they  are 
actually  laid,  to  the  consumers,  upon  whom  they  are  not 
isid.  The  consumers  of  manufactured  articles  in  the 
United  States  are  veir  differently  situated,  thank  heaven, 
from  the  consumers  of  grain  in  Great  Britain.  The  enor- 
ID0U8  burden  of  the  corn  laws  falls  almost  exclusively  on 
the  consumers.  Corn  is  an  article  of  absolute  necessity, 
^  which  no  domestic  substitute  can  be  obtained.  The 
miserable  British  laborer,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  consume 
the  nain  of  the  lordly  landowner,  at  double  the  price  it 
could  be  imported,  or  peri^.  But  it  ia  not  so  with  the 
American  consumers  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures. 
Before  they  will  consent  to  pay  an  enhanced  price,  pro- 
poitiuned  to  the  duties  imposed,  they  will  clothe  them- 
selres  in  homespun. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  only  means  which  the  pro- 
ducer has  to  tlirow  the  burden  of  a  tax  from  his  shoul- 
^fS  is  to  diminish  his  production  of  the  article  taxed; 
vxl  the  means  which  the  consumer  has  to  avoid  having 
it  thrown  upon  him,  is  to  diminish  his  consumption  of  that 
vttcle.  In  this  contest,  the  consumer  haa  a  decided  and 
obriotts  advantage.  It  may  be  very  confidently  assumed, 
tlttrefore,  that  at  least. one-half  ot  the  burden  of  the  im- 
post duties  hUd  upon  the  return  productions  of  the  planter 
Toukl  be  sustained  by  him  as  a  producer,  even  if  he  con- 
vuDed  no  part  of  tliose  productions.  But  it  cannot  be 
(ioubted  that  the  people  of  the  southern  States  cojisume, 
of  the  articles  imported  in  exchange  for  their  staples,  of 


contributions  exacted  'from  the  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  the  inequality  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  still  much  greater.  South  of  Norfolk — 
through  the  entire  region  extending  thence  south  and 
southwest  along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
a  reeion  which  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the 
whole  Union — there  b  not  annually  expended  an  average 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollan!  Now,  sir,  I  do  not 
mention  this  unequal  disbursement  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
plaining of  it,  so  roudi  as  with  a  view  to  explain  the  ac- 
tual injury  and  suffering  which  result  from  it.  I  do  verily 
believe,  then,  that  a  tax  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  expend- 
ed among  those  by  whom  it  is  contributed,  would  not  be 
more  burdensome  and  oppressive  than  a  Ujl  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  expended  in  a  foreign  country,  or  a  distant 
portion  of  the  Union.  In  other  words,  I  believe  any  State, 
Pennsylvania  for  example,  would  find  it  an  advantageous 
pecuniary  speculation,  to  pay  a  million  of  dollan  to  the 
federal  treasury,  annually,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  annually  disbiu^  two  millions 
of  doUara  among  the  people  of  that  State,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  grain,  iron,  mamifactures,  and  such  other  pro- 
ductions as  are  there  ,made  for  market.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  new  demand  would  be  annually  created  for  a  million  of 
doUara  wortli  of  tlic  productions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
new  value  thereby  given  to  those  productions.  It  woukl 
of  course  give  the  highest  possible  stimulus  to  productive 
industry;  and  at  the  end  or  the  year  the  aggre^te  wealth 
of  the  State  would  be  increased  more  than  it  would  be 
diminished,  by  this  fiscal  operation  of  paying  one  million  in. 
taxes,  and  receiving  two  millions  in  disbursements.  ■  The 
most  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  Government 
disbursements,  of  which  history  has  kept  any  record,  and 
that  which  firat  drew  my  attention  to  tlie  subject,  is  tiiat 
exhibited  by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  against  the  French 
republic  and  the  French  empire.  The  extraordinary 
financial  resources  of  Great  Britain,  in  that  eventful  strug- 
gle, have  exited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world, 
scarcely  less  than  the  unparalleled  military  achievements 
and  extensive  conquests  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
spectacle  of  a  nation  annually  expencUng  some  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  y^t  flourisliing  almost  beyond 
any  former  example,  seemed  almost  to  bafHe  the  pro- 
foundest  speculations  of  political  philosophy. 

But  the  mystery  is  completely  unravelled,  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  fact  that  she  annually  borrowed,  during  fif. 
teen  ye&ra,  one  hundred  millions  of  doUara.  By  this 
operation  alone,  the  annual  disbursements  of  the  (govern- 
ment were  made  to  exceed  the  annual  amount  of  the  taxes, 
very  nearly  one  hundred  millions.  We  have,  therefore, 
almost  the  very  state  of  things  I  supposed,  in  regard  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  Government  levied  an  annual  tax  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  made  an  annual  dis- 
bursement of  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Great  Bri- 


^^f^  manu&ctares»  equally  enhanced  by  the  tariff,  to 
we  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  return  which 
%  receive  for  their  exporU.  It  follows  that  the  direct 
operation  of  the  impost  duties  throws  upoa  the  people  of 
««  staple-growing  States  a  weiglit  of  taxation  very  nearly 
proportioned  to  their  exports. 

But,  sir,  there  remains  to  be  presented  a  view  of  this 
wo;ect,  very  little  considered  heretofore,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe,  which  will  exhibit  the  unequal  and 
pppresftve  operation  of  this  Government  in  a  most  strik- 
^^  light  When  this  is  taken  into  the  estimate,  the  com- 
mittce  will  perceive  that  I  have  been  quite  within  tlic  mark, 
|n  assuming  that  the  staple-growing  States  are  burdened 
»n  proportion  to  the  amount  of  duties  levied  upon  their 
wmmerce.  Next  to  the  unequal  exactions  of^  Govern- 
''wnt,  notliing  can  be  more  distressing  to  a  country  of  such 
^»st  extent,  ttmn  the  unequal  disbursement  of  its  reve- 
res. Great  as  I  have  shown  the  inequality  to  be,  in  the 


other  foreign  articles  subject  to  pay  duties,  and  of  do-  tain  was  never  so  flourishing;  and,  if  the  same  operation 


could  have  lasted  forever,  she  would  have  continued  to 
flourish  on  to  the  end.  But  it  was  not  in  tl\c  nature  of  things 
that  it  could  last  much  longer  than  it  did.  Great  Britain 
was  acting  the  part  of  the  prodigal,  who  converted  his  in- 
heritance into  an  annuity  for  fifteen  yean,  and  then  ex« 
pended  his  whole  annual  income.  She  was  living  upon 
the  resources  of  posterity,  and,  if  she  had  gone  much  fiir- 
ther,  she  would  have  exhausted  them.  But  when  peace 
was  restored  to  Europe,  the  picture  of  British  prosperity 
Was  reversed.  When  .superficial  observera  were  expect- 
ing an  increased  prosperity  from  the  cessation  of  war  and 
its  expenditures,  a  scene  of  distress  and  ruin  ensued,  not 
more  astonbhing  and  apparently  unaccountable  than  the 
former  prosperity.  But  the  one  was  just  as  natural  as  the 
other.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  disbursements  of 
the  Government,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  without  any  corresponding  reduction 
of  the  taxes,  was  hkc  withdrawing  his  accustomed  stimu- 
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lufi  from  a  man  who  habitually  took  his  bottle  of  wine  a 
day.  A  psnUysls  was  thrown  over  the  industry  and  pros" 
perity  of  the  nation,  from  which  no  one  can  predict  when 
she  will  recover. 

Now,  sir,  when  you  have  looked  at  this  picture,  and 
then  looked  at  tliat;  when  you  have  compared  the  distress 
and  suflTcrin^  of  Great  Britain  since  the  peace  of  Burope, 
with  the  prosperity  which  preceded  it,  you  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  exempliiication,  and  only  a  faint  one,  of  the 
blasting  and  withering  influence  of  enormously  unequal 
taxes  levied  in  one  portion  of  the  Union,  with  scarcely  any 
return  in  the  form  of  Government  disbursements;  and  on 
the  other,  of  the  animating  and  invigorating  influence  of 
lar^  dbbursements  in  portions  of  the  Union  that  make 
scarcely  any  contributions,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the 
public  revenue. 

I  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  com- 
parison whifch  I  propose  to  institute  between  the  actual 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  the  federal  taxes  among  the 
diflereot  classes  of  productive  industry  and  the  different 
geog^phical  subdivisions  of  the  Union,  and  the  distribu- 
tion that  would  tike  place  under  a  just  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  What,  then,  is  the  true  principle  of  dis- 
tributive justice,  in  the  apportionment  of  taxes  among  the 
different  portions  of  the  community  ?  It  is  hiid  down  in  a 
work  of  the  highest  autliority — and,  indeed,  no  authority  is 
necessary  to  give  sanction  to  a  rule  of  such  apparent  jus- 
tice— "That  the  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  Government,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  eryoy  under 
the  protection  of  the  State.  The  expense  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  individuals  of  a  g^reat  nation,  is  like  the  ex- 
pense of  management  to  the  joint  tenants  of  a  great  estate, 
who  are  all  obliged  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  in- 
terest in  the  estate.  In  the  observance  or  neglect  of  this 
maxim,  consists  what  is  called  equality  or  inequality  of  tax- 
ation." According  to  this  fundamental  rule,  tlie  justice 
and  equity  of  which  no  man,  I  am  sure,  in  this  committee, 
will  venture  to  controvert,  an  income  tax  would  be  the  near- 
est approach  tliat  could  be  made  to  that  equality  which  ought 
to  be  the  aim  of  evenr  Government,  and  which  our  own  con- 
stitution most  carefully,  but  vainly,  attempted  to  secure. 
With  a  view  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
H  plan  of  taxation,  so  far  ns  regards  its  distribution  among 
the  various  portions  of  the  Union,  I  hare  made  an  estimate 
of  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  the  incomes  of  the  United 
States,  giving,  as  th6  result,  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  I  have 
subjected  this  estimate  to  the  test  of  several  modes  of  cal- 
culation, and  I  think  it  ratlier  under  tliau  over  the  truth. 
A  British  economist  estimated  the  income  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1820,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling;  and  I  cannot  suppose  it  will  be  deemed  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  the  income  of  the  United  States,  in  1830, 
at  as  many  dollars.  What,  tlien,  would  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  federal  taxation  among  tlie 
different  sections  of  tlie  Union,  if  the  people  were  taxed 
in  proportion  to  their  incomes >  It  is  to  be  ren>arked  that 
the  exports  of  the  staple-growing  States  constitute  the 
principal  p:irt  of  their  annual  income.  But  that  I  may 
be  certain  of  not  making  too  low  an  estlnmtc,  1  will  assume 
that  the  income  of  all  the  persons  engtigcd  in  pro- 
ducing cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  is  seventy  mjllions  of <lol- 
lars,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  their  exports;  and  that 
the  income  of  those  engaged  in  producing  cotton  and  rice 
is  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  To  produce  a  revenue  of 
twenty-four  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  tax 
of  only  seven  per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
nation  would  be  necessary'.  In  the  apportionment  of  this 
sum,  upon  the  principles  of  an  income  tax,  there  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  growers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,' 
only  four  million  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
that  of  the  growers  of  cotton  and  rice  only  tliree  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  whereas  all  the  other  branch- 


es of  ^productive  industry  in  the  United  States  would  have 
to  contribute  nineteen  million  six  hundred  thousuxl  dol- 
lars. Let  us  now  compare  this  equitable  distribution  of 
the  taxes,  with  that  which  actually  exists  under  our  present 
system.  The  gfowers  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  u  1 
have  heretofore  shown,  now  actually  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  Government  fourteen  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  being  nine  million  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  more  tbim  tlieir  just  proportion;  and  the  rrow- 
era  of  cotton  and  rice  contribute  twelve  millions,  bein^ 
eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dbllars  more  thsn  their 
just  proportion. 

I  am  aware  that  the  inequality  of  our  present  system  of 
impost  duties,  as  a  scheme  of  taxation,  is  so  enonnous,  thit 
it'is  calculated  to  astotuid  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
examined  the  matter.     With  k  view,  therefore,  of  present- 
ing the  question  in  a  more  practical  and  a  fiimiliar  point  of 
view,  I  will  suppose  that  a  general  excise  were  imposed 
upon  all  those  productions  which  constitute  the  bssis  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  Union,  an4  that  the  impost  du- 
ties upon  foreign  commerce  were  reduced  to  the  same 
rate.     As  a  mere  question  of  distributive  justice,  it  cannot 
be  doubtecl,  for  a  moment,  that  the  exchanges  of  internal 
commerce  shouldbe  subjected  to  tlie  very  same  imposi- 
tions with  the  exchanges  of  foreign  conunerce.    It  is  es- 
sential, indeed,  to  the  perfect  equality  of  taxation,  tliat  all 
indirect  taxes  should  fall  precisely  alike  upon  all  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  domestic  industry,  made  or  manufsctured  for 
sale,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.     If  the  planter  is  called 
upon  to  pay  a  certain  pe^  centage  upon  the  annual  value 
of  tlie  cotton  he  exchanges  for  foreign  manufactures,  upon 
what  human  principle  can  it  be  contended  that  the  fiomer 
is  not  equally  liable  to  pay  the  same  per  centage  upon  the 
annual  value  of  the  g^in  and  other  productions  which  he 
exchangees  with  the  neigiiboring  manufacturer;  and  that 
the  manufiicturers,  of  every  description,  are  not  equally 
liable  to  pay  the  same  per  centage  upon  the  amiual  value 
of  the  manufiictures  they  exchange  for  agricultural  and 
other  productions  in  the  domestic  market?  An  impost  and 
an  excise  duty  are  precisely  the  same  in  princinle,  diife^ 
ing  only  in  the'  soHtarv  particular,  that  they  fall  upon  dif- 
ferent productions  of  domestic  industry.  And,  whetlier  the 
tax  ultimately  falls  upon  the  producer  or  consumer,  a  just 
regard  to  the  principle  of  equality  would  require  that  all 
the  producers  and  all  the  consumers  of  the  country  should 
equally  participate  in  sustaining  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  State. 

If  the  value  of  the  cotton  expoiled  by  the  planter  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  measure  ot  bis  income,  upon  the  verv 
same  principle  the  value  of  the  grain  sold  by  the  farmer, 
or  ^{  the  cloth  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  ^otUd  be  regard- 
ed as  the  measure  of  his  income,  and  the  duty  imposed  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  a  gene- 
ral system  of  impost  and  excise  duties,  equally  applicable  to 
all  commercial  exchanges,  whether  foreign  or  internal,  would 
bring  us  almost  to  the  very  same  result  as  an  income  tax. 

The  advocates  of  the  prohibitory  ^rj'stem  have  habitually 
dwelt  \ipon  the  insignificance  of  our  foreign  when  compar- 
ed with  our  internal  commerce.  In  the  well  known  ad* 
di*c»s  of  the  Harrisburg  convention,  it  was  assumed  tliat  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  Union  amounted  to  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  being  nearly  ten  times  the  amoimt  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  I  think  this  estimate  extravagant, 
and  will  not,  therefore,  use  it,  even  against  the  manufac- 
turera  themselves.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however, 
that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Union  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  eiglity  millions,  exclusive  of  the  coasting 
trade  in  foreign  merchandise.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
while  the  whole  of  the  taxes  of  the  Federal  Governinent 
are  thrown  upon  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  productions 
of  nalionrd  industrj' — the  average  amount  of  imports  being 
less  than  seventy  millions  of  dollars — there  are  productions 
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cquaJlj  liible  to  taxation  upon  ^yery  principle  of  equity 
and  justice,  amounting'  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  doliai'B,  which  are  not  only  entirely  free  from  all  Go- 
vernoieDt  irapositiona,  but  a  larg>e  portion  of  which  actual- 
ly receive  €fOvernment  bounties!  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  for  g^en- 
tiemen  to  attempt  to  disguise  this  gross  and  monstrous 
inequality,  under  the  Tagtie  notion  that  the  ultimate  bur* 
(ten  of  tization  falls  exclusively  upon  the  consumer.  Even 
if  this  were  true  to  the  letter,  it  would  not  materially  vary 
the  case  as  to  the  unequal  operation  of  the  revenue  laws 
upon  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  The  complaint 
K,  that  upon  less  than  seventy  millions  of  the  commercial 
tichanges  of  the  country — principally  belonging  to  the 
plantijig  States-^the  wheie  of  the  federal  taxes  are  levied, 
while  upon  commercial  exchanges,  equally  liable  to  taxa- 
tion, belonging  to  the  farming  and  manufacturing  States, 
to  the  vast  amount  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars,  no  imposition  at  all  is  laid  by  this  Governntent. 
Now  1  challenge  any  gentleman  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  world — ^I  will  not  except  the 
cruel  exactions  of  the  Ronun  Government  from  the  con- 
<{uered provinces— that  can  be  compared  with  our  own  reve* 
line  8)-9tem,  for  the- injustice  and  inequality  of  the  contri- 
butions it  draws  from  the  people  of  tlie  southern  and  south- 
western States.  When  all  the  States  of  this  Union  were 
Atlantic  States,  and  were  interested  very  nearly  ii\  an 
equal  degree  in  the  foreign  exchangees  of  the  country,  no 
frtat  injustice  resulted  from  making  these  excluinges  sus- 
tain the  whole  fiscal  burdens  of  the  Government.  But 
tfen  in  1790,  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  Alexander  Ua- 
tnilton,  the  putative  father  of  the  prohibitory  system,  deem- 
ed it  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  carry  the  duties  upon 
iattv^fx  merchandise  higher  than  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 
How  would  he  have  been  astonished  if  any  one  had  pre- 
xlicted  that,  in  less  than  forty  years,  fourteen  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  out  of  a  revenue  of  twenty- 
three  millions  of  dollars,  would  be  raised  by  duties  upon  lit- 
tle more  than  one-nintbpart  of  the  productive  industry  and 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  Union! 

I  am  sure,  if  genUemeu  did  not  pemit  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  mere  disttnetioti  in  names^  this  unequal 
distribution  of  the  taxes  would  strike  them  more  forcibly 
than  it  now  docs.  If  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United 
States  were  raised  by  an  excise,  and,  instead  of  levying  an 
impost  on  the  merchandise  impoi'ted,  an  excise  duty  to  the 
^Ame  extent  were  levied  upon  our  cotton  when  sold  to  the 
merchant,  and  before  it  reaches  the  custom-house,  the  pal- 
pable injustice,  the  outrageoQs  inequality  of  the  system, 
wouU  be  apparent  to  every  one.  It  could  not  then  be 
disguised,  that  the  Government  was  exacting  an  excise 
duty  of  fortjr  per  cent,  from  the  cotton  planters,  while, 
upon  the  productions  of  other  parts  «f  the  Union,  standing 
upon  precisely  the  same  footing,  and  amounting  to  nine 
^mes  the  value  of  the  cotton  made  for  exportation,  it  ex- 
acted no  duty  at  all.  Now,  as  I  have  heretofore  shown  that 
an  import  duty  is  precisely  equivalent  to  an  export  duty 
up9n  the  same  commercial  exchange,  it  follows,  from  the 
sune  course  of  reasoning,  that  an  excite  duty  paid  upon 
cotton  when  it  leaves  the  storehouse  of  the  planter,  is 
precisely  equivalent  to  an  export  duty  paid  at  the  custom- 
nouse.  Both  are  equally  taxes  upon  the  productions  of 
^le  planter,  and  operate  precisely  alike  in  all  their  bear- 
>ngs  whether  we  regard  them  as  throwing-  the  burden  of 
ute  tax  upon  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  And  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  Kwring  that  1  would  regaurd  a  law  imposing 
»n  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent  upon  all  cotton  sold  by 
the  planters  in  the  United  States^  and  providing  at  the 
>^me  time  that  foreign  merchandiae  received  in  exchange 
tor  It  might  be  imported  free  of  duty,  as  making  not  the 
sliptest  change  in  the  burdens  under  which  we  now 
"bor.  Uow,  then,  let  me  ask— and  I  beg  gentlemen  to  an- 
J»er  ras  the  question,  if  with  clear  consciences  they  can — 
fioar  would  a  law  strike  thenv  which  provided,  in  terms, 
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that  an  excise  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  should  be  levied  upon 
all  the  productions  of  the  southern  States,  whereas,  of  the 
immense  amount  of  the  productions  of  the  northern,  mid- 
dle, and  western  States,  only  twenty  millions  should  be 
subject  to  a  similar  ex<^ise,  and  the  remuningtwo  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  expressly  exempted  from  any  imposi- 
tion at  all?  Would  such  a 'law  bear  inspection?  Would 
not  such  An  invidious  and  unjust  (Uatinct'ion  shock  the  mo- 
ral sense  of  every  man  in  the  community?  And  yet,  mr,  the 
law  I  have  supposed  would  do  nothing  more  tlum  express, 
in  words,  what  actually  exists  at  this  moment  in  the  reve- 
nue laws  of  this  Government,  wrapped  up  and  disguised 
in  the  mdirectness  of  their  operation,  and  the  generality  of 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

I  have  been  recently  loolung  into  a  British  production 
of  high  reputation,^  which  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the 
intolerable  weight  of  British  taxation.  As  a  conclusive 
argument  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  taxes,  die  writer 
asserts  that  they  amounted,  including  the  com  laws  and 
poor  rates,  to  a  tax  of  thirty -three  and  one-third  per  cent, 
upon  the  income  of  every  mdividual  in  tlie  kingdom.  This 
lie  regarded  as  being  so  very  oppressive,  that  no  people 
could  posinbly  endure  it.  Now,  sir,  every  cotton  plajiter  in 
the  United  States  pays  a  tax  of  at  least  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  upon  bis  income  to  sustain  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, in  addition  to  his  contribution  to  the  revenue  of  the 
State  in  which  he  resides.  Indeed,  aa  almost  the  whole  of  his 
income  is  derived  from  the  exchanges  of  fbreirn  commerce, 
tiie  ta»-he  pays  upon  the  annual  amount  of  tiiat  income 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  leas  than  the  rate  of  the  duty 
which  is  indirectly  laid  upon  the  productions  of  his  indus- 
try. And  thus  it  is,  that  while  we  are  vamly  and  igno- 
rantly  boasting  of  our  freedom  from  taxation,  the  people 
of  a  portion  of  the  Union  are  subject  to  a  more  oppressive 
burden  than  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  on  the  face  of 
the  eartli. 

Thus  far,  1  have  confined  tnyaelf  to  the  considention  of 
the  mere  fiscal  operations  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  have  attempted  to  show  the  unequal  action  of  your 
revenue  system  upon  difl'erent  parts  of  the  Union,  without 
reference  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  impost  duties 
to  certain  branches  of  domestic  industry.  It  now  becomes 
my  duty  to  trace  the  operation  of  what  has  been  very  in- 
appropriately denominated  the  protecting  system^  and  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  it  contributes  to  increase 
the  inequality  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  people  of  the  staple-growing  States. 
'  And,  sir,  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  revenue  system, 
grossly  and  palpably  unequal  in  itself-*as]ri(em  which,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  modification,  would  levy  the  entire 
amount  of  the  federal  taxes  from  one-fifth  part  of  the 
productions  of  the  Union,  wh'de  the  other  Ibur-filthi  are 
entirely  exempted  from  all  manner  of  impo«tion— let  it 
be  remembered,  I  say,  that  this  is  the  substratum  upon 
which  has  been  reared  this  monstrous  and  iniquitous  sa- 
perstmcture — ^the  protecting  system.  it4id  not  satisfy 
the  manufacturers  and  their  confederates,  that  the  whole 
expense  of  supporting  the  Federal  Govenuneat  should  be 
sustained  by  those  branehes  of  domestic  indostry  which 
make  up  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country — it  did  not 
satiify  tliem,  that  uey  themselves  were  not  oiuy  exempted 
from  all  impontioos  of  the  Government,  but  actually  rc» 
eeived  an  indirect  bounty  from  the  impoats  laid  upon  oflier 
branches  of  industry  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  No, 
sir;  all  tHis  did  not  satisfy  them;  they  are  now  making 
a  sure  and  steady,  and,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  done 
here,  an  irresistible  progress  in  the  syttem  of  legislative 
warfare,  by  which  wdl  be  ultimately  swept  from  the  face 
of  the  ocean  a  large  and  valuable  branch  of  fbr^gn  com- 
merce, exclusively  belonging  to  the  staple-growiiw  States, 
and  which  now  actually  contributes  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
venue of  this  Government.  And,  this,  air,  b  what  they 
are  pleated  to  denominate  a  system  of  protection. 
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This  system,  which  has  been  gradually  built  up,  as  far 
as  it  has}  gone,  by  successive  acts  of  Congress,  on  the 
ruins  of  southern  commerce,  has  now  become,  in  the  es- 
timation of  some  gentlemen,  an  object  of  idolatry  too  ba- 
cred  to  be  touched  without  profanity.  When,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  session,  I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  a  biU 
to  modify  the  existing  tariff  by  a  very  moderate  reduction 
of  the  duties,  a  very  extraordinary  excitement  was  mani- 
fested. A  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  rose  in  his  place, 
and,  as  if  some  great  indignity  had  been  offered  against 
the  majesty  of  the  protecting  system,  approaching  to  the 
guilt  of  treason,  the  measure  was  unceremoniously  con- 
demned, and  strangled  at  the  very  threshold,  without  the 
common  forms  of  parliamentary  proceeding.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  1  allude,  [Mr.  Ramsxt]  as  an  excuse  for 
a  course  so  unusual  and  uncourteous,  stated  tliat  he 
had  no  idea  of  having  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1828 
discussed  or  agitated,  until  we  had  ascertained,  by  experi- 
ence, whether  it  was  really  as  injurious  as  it  had  been  re- 
presented.  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  permit  an  igno- 
rant phyncian^  wholly  unacquainted  with  my  constitution 
and  nabits,  to  indulge  in  experimental  quackery,  at  the 
imminent  hazard  and  almost  certun  sacrifice  of  my  life. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  cannot  consent  that  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  my  con^tuents  should  be  put  to  hazard  upon  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  politicai  quackery,  which  can 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  those  interests.  The  gentleman 
says,  g^>e  it  a  trial;  not  reflecting  that,  when  the  result  is 
ascertained,  the  patient  may  be  dead.  What  has  taken 
place,  forcibly  reminds  me,  sir,  of  the  mode  of  trial  adopt- 
ed in  times  not  quite  so  enlightened  aa  the  present,  for 
ascertaining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  certun  venerable 
old  women,  charged  witli  the  dreadful  crime  of  witch- 
craft. .In  tlie  dark  agea  of  jurisprudence,  these  predes- 
tined victims  were  subjected  to  a  species  of  trial,  Jenomi- 
nated,  I  believe,  the  water  ordeal.  The  mode  of  trial  was 
very  simple,  and,  as  it  was  no  doubt  supposed,  perfectly 
fidr  and  equitable.  A  larg^  stone  was  tied  around  the 
neck  of  the  person  accused,  and  she  was  cast  into  deep 
water,  under  the  very  natural  belief,  that  if  she  was  really 
gfuilty  of  dealing  with  the  devil,  he  would  not  permit 
her  to  sink.  While,  therefore,  humanity  cried  out  for 
the  rescue  of  the  struggling  and  sinking  victim,  the  stem 
justice  of  the  times  replied,  "let  her  alone!  lether'alone! 
if  she  be  really  a  witch,  she  certainly  will  not  sink."  I 
need  hardly  state  to  tliis  enlightened  audience  the  final 
issue  of  the  trial. '  The  innocence  of  the  accused  was 
most  conclusively  established;  but,  unfortunately  for  the 
poor  old  woman,  it  was  not  ascertained  until  after  she  was 
consigned  to  a  watery  grave,  and  placed  beyond  the  hope 
of  resuBcttation.  And  such,  air,  will  be  the  inevitable  fate 
of  that  branch  of  our  foreign  commerce  which  is  the 
rightful  and  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  planting 
States.  I  have  no  idea  of  indulging  gentlemen  m  these 
witchcraft  ordeals  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
whole  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  this  Union. 

I  am  not  unaware,  sir,  of  the  prevalence  of  an  idea  that 
^he  Government  stands  pledged  to  maintain  the  system  of 
high  and  prohibitory  duties,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
liaving  once  enacted  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  falla- 
cious, llian  tlie  idea  that  the  fiuth  of  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned in  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  sys- 
tem, simply  because  it  has  been  adopted.  It  assumes  that 
the  Government  is  some  ideal  being  at  Washington,  who 
has  persuaded  the  manufincturers  and  others  concerned 
to  Invest  their  capital  in  certain  pursuits,  by  giving  them 
the  assurance  that  the  high  duties  would  be  maintained. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  the  Government  by  which  this  pledge 
has  been  given  to  the  manufacturers?  Is  it  not  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  these  very  manufacturers,  and 
of  the  interests  associated  with  them,  making  together 
that  interested  and  despotic  majority,  by  which  the  most 
undoubted  rghts  and  interests  of  the  minority  have  been 


sacrificed?  And,  sir,  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  these  men 
should  gravely  get  up  and  urge  their  own  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression  as  creating  a  pledge  to  maintain  and  cx< 
tend  their  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  minori- 
ty? Sir,  I  protest  ag^nst  a  doctrine  which  thus  sanctifies 
and  consecrates  to-day,  what  w^  admitted  to  be  injustice 
and  oppredsion  yesterday. 

What,  then,  let  us  briefly  inquire,  is  tlie  tendency,  and 
what  has  been  the  effect,  of  the  high  duties  imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  manufactures  and  other  do- 
mestic productions.^    It  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  argument: 
indeed,  it  has  been  candidly  admitted  by  the  cbairmaii  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  in  former  discussions, 
that  domestic  productions  can  only  be  protected  by  pro- 
hibiting the  foreign  articles  that  would  come  in  competi' 
tion  with  tliem.     He  openly  avowed  that  he  aimed  at  pro- 
hibition, and  it  would  have  been  foUy  to  have  »roed  at 
less,  if  he  really  meant  to  five  protection.    No  duty  can 
give  any  protection  to  any  domestic  fabric,  which  does  not 
exclude  a  similar  foreign  fabric;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  amount  of  protection  cannot  exceed  the  amount 
of  prohibition,  though  it  may,  and  generally  does,  fall 
short  of  it     You  cannot  create  a  demand,  for  example, 
for  any  domestic  roanufiicntre,  by  legislation,  otberwiac 
than  by  excluding  a  similar  foreign  manufacture;  &nd  u 
your  legislation  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  price  of  the 
article,  you  certain!)*  cailnot  create  by  it  a  demand  for  » 
greater  amount  of  the  domestic  fiibric  than  you  exclude  of 
the  foreign.     It  may  be  conlidenthr  assumed,  therefore, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of'^iron  and  salt,  and  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  hemp,  which  have 
been  broug^it  into  existence  in  the  United  Sutcs  by  the 
system  of  hi^h  protecting  duties,  at  least  an  equal  amount 
of  foreign  nval  productions  has  been  excluded  by  those 
duties.     It  will  not  be  deemed  an  extravagant  est'miate  to 
s«ippose  that  the  protecting  system  has  caused  to  be  pro- 
duced, annually,  articles  of  these  various  kinds,  to  tlie 
amount  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  not  have 
been  produced,  but  for  the  protection  given  tliem.    It 
follows,  tlien,  as  a  corolUr}%  tnat  at  least  an  equal  amount 
of  tliese  articles  of  foreign  production  must  have  been  ex- 
cluded.    But  these  are  the  very  articles  which  we  receive 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  in  exchange  for 
our  agricultural  staples.     By  cxchtding  twelve  millions  of 
such  articles,. therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  the  fo- 
reign demand  for  our  staples,  and  principally  cotton,  to 
that  amount.     There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  consump- 
tion of  our  cotton  in  Europe,  but  that  which  is  imposed  bv 
our  refusal  to  take  manufactures  in  exchange  for  it.    Iff 
therefore,  we  were  pennitted  to  import  the  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  manufactures  that  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  our  commercial  restrictions,  or,  rather,  if  they 
had  never  been  excluded  by  those  restrictions,  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubted  that  we  sliculd  now  haveadcn.ai  d 
in  Europe  for  four  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  be- 
yond the  existing  demand.     Even,  therefore,  if  we  ^nt, 
what  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand for  cotton  has  been  produced  by  the  prohibitory  ef- 
fect of  our  tariff,  it  will  follow  that  we  have  gained  a  mar- 
ket for  one  hundred  and  fif^y  thousand  bales,  by  sacrific- 
ing one  for  four  hundred  thousand.     From  this  estimate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  prohibition  of  foreign  imports  lia» 
resulted  in  curtailing  the  entire  demand  for  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world,  including  our  own,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  bales.     In  addition,  then,  to  the 
aimual  burden  he  bears  in  paying  the  duties  upon  the  im- 
ports he  is  still  permittccl  to  bring  into  the  country,  tlie 
planter  sustains  &n  annual  loss  of  seven  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  being  the  value  of  the  cotton  for 
which  he  has  lost  a  market,  in  consequence  of  tlie  urjuit 
restrictions  imposed  upon  his  lawful  commerce  by  the  sui- 
cidal policy  of  his  own  Government. 

I  think  I  have  bv  this  time  satisfied  the   committer  t.ui 
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I  have  not  exagj^ated  the  burdens  of  the  southern  planters 
ill  stating  that  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of 
their  exports  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  these  burdens. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  have  greatly  undei'-esti- 
mated  those  burdens,  looking  to  the  operation  of  your  inv 
])ost  duties  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  system  of  revenue  and 
X  system  of  protection.  Having  now,  sir,  made  out  the  case 
of  the  southern  planters — havmg  demonstrated  the  grossly 
unequal  and  oppressiv»operation  of  your  whole  tariffsystem 
upon  the  productions  of  their  lawful  industry,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  principal  ground  upon 
which  tlie  advocates  of  this  system  have  attempted  to  rest 
it,  as  a  measure  of  justice  and  expediency.  It  is  almost 
universally  conceded  by  all  the  supporters  of  the  protect- 
ing policy,  from  Alexander  Hamilton  down,  that  if  all  other 
naiioni  would  throw  off  the  restrictions  they  have  im- 
posed upon  commerce,  it  would  be  wise  in  the  United 
States  to  pursue  the  same  policy.  But  it  is  contended, 
tint,  as  lon^  as  other  nations  continue  to  impose  restrictions 
upcn  thr  free  importation  of  our  productions.  It  is  expe- 
dient Slid  necessary  that  we  aliould  countervail  their  re- 
^jUUons,  by  imposing  similar  restrictions  upon  their  pro- 
ductions. Now,  sir,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived  in  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  the  matter,  this  is  the  capital  error 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tlie  whole  protecting  sys- 
tem. And  nothing  will,  perhaps,  tend  more  clearly  to  ex- 
P'Ke  the  true  genius  and  character  of  that  system,  than  a 
bnef  examination  and  exposure  of  this  error.  I  waive, 
for  the  present,  as  belonging  to  another  branch  of  inquiry, 
the  policy  of  countervailing  regulations,  calculated  and  de< 
•igned  to  induce  other  nations  to  abandon  their  restric- 
t.ons.  No  one  pretends  that  ours  are  of  that  character, 
fitlier  as  to  tlieir  design  or  tendency.  Asa  mere  question 
of  political  econon>y,  then,  I  maintain  that  the  restrictions 
vhich  foreign  nations  impose  upon  the  importation  of  any 
production  of  ours,  in  pursuing  their  e^ablished  policy, 
tuniish  not  the  slightest  ground,  upon  the  score  of  inte- 
I  est  or  expediency,  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  upon 
*'•)'  of  the  productions  of  these  foreign  nations.  I  will  il- 
lustrate my  view  by  considering  the  operation  of  the  Bri- 
t.sh  corn  laws  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
l^c't  it,  then,  be  g^ranted  that  Great  Britain  has  absolutely 
proliioited  the  importation  of  foreign  grain.  No  one  pre- 
tends that  she  has  not  an  undoubted  rights  under  the  law 
of  nations,  to  do  so.  We  have  no  just  cause  to  complain 
<^f  it.  Indeed,  her  policy  in  this  respect  is  not  only  imi- 
Uted,  but  applauded  by  the  a<lvooatcs  of  the  restrictive 
«ystcm  here-  Then,  sir,  the  exclusion  of  o\ir  grain  from 
Great  Britain  is  simply  a  fact  to  be  considered  by  this  Go- 
vernment, without  any  regard  to  the  causes  that  have  pro* 
d'Jced  it.  It  is  precisely  the  same  thing  to  the  grain  gi*ow- 
«;•  of  tiiii  country,  as  if  the  incressed  f«i;tility  of  Great 
Britain,  resulting  from  a  new!y  discovered  manure,  had 
enabled  the  farmers  of  that  country  to  produce  grain  as 
ciieaply  as  it  can  be  produced  in  Kentucky  or  Ohio.  There 
couid  be  no  more  effectual  exclusion  of  our  grain  than 
'foiild  residt  from  this.  And  yet  1  can  hardly  suppose 
there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  be  s6  absurd  as  to 
contend  tliat  these  agricultural  impi'ovements  in  Great 
Britain  would  furnish  any  colorable  ground  for  excluding 
her  manufactures;  or,  in  other  words,  for  prohibiting  the 
fi^e  exchange  of  those  of  our  productions  which  she  might 
R'll  require,  for  such  of  her  own  as  she  could  most  advan- 
tageously give  us  for  them.  Now,  it  seems  impossible  for 
human  ingenuity  to  draw  any  substantial  discrimination  be- 
tween the  case  \  have  supposed  and  that  of  the  British  corn 
Java.  In  both  instances,  wa  lose  a  market  for  our  grain, 
»n  tlie  one  from  natural  and  in  the  other  from  artificial 
CW8CS;  and  the  question  which  arises  upon  tliis  state  of 
^ct5,  is  simply  this:  would  it  be  wise  in  us  to  deprive  our- 
»-'lvc»  of  our  remaining  commerce  with  Grfcat  Britain,  be- 
cause circumstances  btyond  our  control  have  deprived  us 
of*  portion  of  it*    The  value  of  what  remains,  and  the 


importance  of  preservinc^  it,  are  certainlv  not  diminished 
by  what  we  have  unavoidably  lost.  On  the  contrary,  the 
inducements  to  preserve  and  extend  it  are  rather  increas- 
ed than  diminished;  and  if  a  comtnon  interest  pervaded 
tlie  whole  Union,  a  doubt  would  not  be  entertained  on  the 
subject.  To  exemplify  this,  sir,  I  will  suppose  the  whole 
United  States  to  be  the  property  of  a  single  individual. 
Would  the  owner  of  this  vast  estate  be  gaiJtj  of  the  con- 
summate folly  of  refusing  to  carry  on  a  me  and  unrestrict- 
ed trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  because  hiscottom- 
er  either  would  not  purchase  or  could  not  purchase  hu 
grain  also?  Such  absolute  fatuity  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  individual  having  the  comnion  use  of  his  faculties. 
And  yet,  sir,  such  is  the  wisdom  that  governs  the  alTairt 
of  nations,  this  Government  is  now  actually  exhibiting  the 
y^tj  infatuation  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  indivi- 
dual, however  ignorant  and  stupid. 

The  great  misfortune  is,  sir-^and  it  gives  us  the  tnie  key 
to  this  whole  'system— that,  while  this  Government  is  an 
undivided  and  indivisible  unity,  the  country  over  which  it 
extends  is  divided  into  various  and — disguise  it  as  we  may 
— diametrically  adverse  interests.  Hence,  it  results,  that 
the  law  which  throws  a  restriction  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  southern  States,  to  the  great  and  obvioits  injury  of  the 
pUnter,  is  obviously  calculated,  and  professedly  intended, 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  northern  manufacturer.  If 
the  manufacturer  can  g^in  ten  percent,  by  the  resti*iction, 
it  is  his  interest  to  adhere  to  it,  though  it  impose  a  burden 
of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  planter.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  majority  of  tliis  House  are  pursuing  a  policy  with 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union,  which  no  hu- 
man being  would  pursue  in  regard  to  his  own  interest.  7t 
is  worth  while,  sir,  to  trace  the  operation  of  this  policy  a 
little  more  in  detail.  Great  Britain,  it  is  alleged,  will  not, 
or,  which  is  the  flune  thing,  does  not,  in  6ict,  purchase  the 
grain  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  States,  and, 
consequently,  tliose  States  have  nothing  wherewith  to 
purchase  British  manufactures.  This  is  the  complaint. 
Now,  sir,  if  tliis  be  true,  the  wisdom  of  man  could  not 
more  effectually  exdude  British  manufactures,  or  give  a 
more  complete  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  in 
tliose  States.  If  thfey  have  notliing  to  give  in  exchange 
for  British  manufactures,  what  earthly  necessity  is  there 
to  exclude  them  by  law.^  The  domestic  manufacturer  is 
absolutely  secured  against  foreign  competition  by  the  sin- 
gle fact,  that  the  British  manufacturer  will  not  take  any 
thing  in  exchange  for  his  fabrics,  wh'.ch  the  people  of  those 
States  have  to  give.  What,  then,  is  the  real  object  of  the 
restrictions  which  tlie  tariff  States  are  so  anxious  to  throw 
about  oar  foreign  commerce?  It  is  not,  sir,  be  assured, 
to  prevent  those  States  from  importing  British  manufac- 
tures, who  have  nothing  to  give  ia  exchange -for  them. 
I'hat  would  be  impotent  and  gi*atuitous  legislation.  The 
true  object— disguise  it  as  gentlemen  may — ^is  to  prevent 
those  States  who  have  the  means  of  paying  for  British  ma- 
nufactures, and  who  have  a  deep  and  vital  interest  in  pre- 
serving that  branch  of  commerce,  from  importing  those 
manufactures,  in  order  to  promote  the  interest  of  those 
States  who  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  British  manu- 
factures, and  who  really  have,  or  beliiive  they  have,  a  deep 
and  vital  interest  in  destroying  that  branch  of  commerce. 
Twisl  it  and  turn  it  as  you  may,  **  to  Hhis  complexion  it 
must  come  at  last."  Hence  it  is,  that  to  the  gross  inequa- 
lity of  tlie  revenue  system  of  the  United  States,  the  majo- 
rity of  Congress  have  superadded  tlie  intolerable  burdens 
of  the  prohibitory  system.  Will  any  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts,  or  Rhode  Island,  or  Vermont,  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  maintain  that  tlie  duties  imposed  on  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
are  equally  a  burden  upon  his  constituents  as  they  are  up- 
on mine?  Will  any  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  assert 
that  the  enormous  duty  upon  iron  imposes  an  equal  bur- 
den upon  the  people  of  Penns)'lvaiiia  and  upon  those  of 
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South  Caroliiia  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  not  these  grentlemen 
diaitinctly  and  openly  avow  that  the  duties  whi^  throw  a 
g^vous  and  oppressive  burden  upon  the  people  of  the 
southern  States,  operate  as  a  beneficial  and  sustaining 
bounty  to  te  people  of  the  northern  and  eastern  States? 
I  do  firmly  believe,  that,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
would  defhiy  the  whole  expenses  of  tiie  Government,  or 
if  the  staple-growing  States  would  assume  the  responsibi- 
lity of  paying  those  expenses  out  of  revenues  raised  by 
tbemtelves,  mete  are  certain  States  in  this  Union—-!  al- 
lude to  those  emphatically  denominated  tariff  States-^that 
would  not  consent  to  a  repeal  of  the  impost  duties.  No,  sir, 
they  gain  much  more  than  they  lose,  by  the  aggregate  effect 
of  uie  duties  imposed,  and  the  disbursements  made,  by  this 
Government,  regarding  the  system  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
pecuniary  specuution.  If  a  foreign  invention  were  made, 
by  which  the  operations  of  Government  could  be  carried 
on  withimt  the  expenditure  of  a  sngle  dollar,  those  Staties 
would  regard  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  prohibit  its  importation 
by  as  rigo>x>us  penalties  as  are  now  proposed  in  regard  to 
foreign  manufiustures.  A  greater  calamity  could  scarcely 
happen  to  the  interesu  of  northern  capital,  confederated 
in  favor  of  the  protecting  ^stem,  than  would  result  from 
an  entire  suspension  of  tiie  fiscal  operations  of  this  Govern- 
ment, including  both  taxation  and -disbursement.  This  ex- 
traordinary, but  undoubted  fact,  that  those  who  control 
the  legislation  of  Congress  have  a  decided  pecuniary  inte- 
rest in  the  increase  and  perpetuation  of  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  view  of  this 
subject  deepljr  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  southern 
portion  of  this  confederacy,  ana  involving  the  highest 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 

The  southern  States,  actua^ted  by  that  uncalculating 
patriotism  for  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished, 
have  submitted,  without  a  single  murmur,  to  a  system  of 
taxation  which  has  drawn  from  the  productions  of  their 
industry,  at  least,  double  the  amount  of  their  just  contri- 
bution to  the  federal  treasury.  But,  sir,  when  they  find 
an  interested  majority,  *<  whidi  feels  power  and  forgets 
right,"  steadily  aiming  the  imperial  ban  of  the  prohibitory 
system  at  the  absolute  annihilation  of  that  very  branch  of 
commerce  which  has  so  largely  and  dispropwtionately 
contributed  to  support  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment— ^when  they  find  that  majority,  confident  in  the 
strength  of  numbera,  openly  and  boldly  avowing  the  un- 
just, anc^  I  had  almost  said,  nefarious  and  piratical  pur- 
pose of  sweeping  from  the  very  face  of  the  ocean  a  law- 
ful branch  of  trade,  which  almost  exclusively  belongs  to 
the  people  of  these  States — it  is  time  for  them  to  rise  up 
in  the  majesty  of  their  rights,  and  demand,  in  the  name  of 
the  principles  of  eternal  uistice  and  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty, **  by  what  authority  do  you  commit  this  monstrous  out- 
rage ?*•    • 

Sir,  I  never  have  been  anr  advocate  of  strict  limitations 
or  technical  Tefinements,  in  construing  the  constitution. 
I  have  always  interpreted  tiiat  instrument  as  I  would  any 
other,  by  its  plain  sense  and  obvious  intention,  having  re-^ 
gard  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit.  Taking  these  for  my 
guide,  I  utterly  deny  that  Congress  has  the  constitution- 
IX  power  to  carry  on  a  legislative  warfare,  either  open  or 
dis^ised,  against  any  branch  of  foreign  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  the  advancement  of  any  other  branch  of  if&tion- 
al  industry.  I  know,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  asked  if  Con- 
gress have  not  the  power  of  laying  impost  duties  for  the 
purposes  of  raising  revenue,  and  also  the  power  of  *'  re- 
gulating commerce  with  foreign  nation »;'*  and  to  tiiese 
questions  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  shall  be  then  ask- 
ed, how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
pronounce  a  law  of  Confess  unconstitutional,  which  pur- 
ports, upon  the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  revenue  measure,  or  a 
measure  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  To  this  I  an- 
■wer,  Uiat  the  Supreme  Court  could  not,  and  would  not, 
pronounce  such  a  law  unconstitutional,  because  they  can- 


not look  into  the  motives  of  the  Legislature.  But,  ttr,  a 
law,  or  a  system  of  laws,  calculated  and  designed  to  de* 
stroy  commerce,  or  any  branch  of  it,  is  not  the  less  uncon- 
stitutional because  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  pronounce 
it  to  be  so.  It  is  not  a  question  of  which  that  court  could 
take  cogmzance.  It  turns  upon  great  political  principies, 
which  would  be  entirelr  out  of  place  in  a  mere  technical 
argument  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  which  this  body 
is  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  regard  in  all  itt 
proceedings. 

As  no  one  now  pretends  that  these  prolnbitory  duties 
are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  I  shall 
proceed  to  inquire  how  far  they  can  be  justified  by  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  "to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign' nations.**    What,  then, 
was  the  c^ject  of  the  convention  in  clothing  Congre» 
witii  this  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce?    I  put  it 
to  the  conscience  ^f  every  member  of  this  body,  upon  the 
high  responsibility  under  which  he  is  acting,  to  answer 
me  the  question,  whether  this  power  was  not  rested  is 
Congress  ifor  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  prescrr- 
ing,  protecting,  and  defending  tiie  very  commerce  which 
it  proposes  to  reeulate.     No  one,  I  am  sure,  can  serious- 
ly believe  that  there  is  any  otiier  legitimate  object  for 
which  this  power  can  have  been  conferred*  or  for  which 
it  can  be  rightfully  exercised.    By  constituting  Congress 
the  g^axdian  of  our  foreign  commerce,  the  constitution 
has  imposed  upon  that  b^y  the  high  duty  of  extending 
its  protectins^  arm  equally  and  impartially  to  every  law- 
ful branch  of  that  commerce.     No  restriction,  therefore, 
can  be  lawfullv  and  constitutionally  imposed  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of  any  part  of  this  Union,  that  has  not  for  its 
object  the  preservation,  securit)-,  or  improvement  of  the 
very  branch  of  trade  upon  which  it  is  imposed.    Any  roan 
who  vill  look  into  the  history  of  the  times  which  im- 
mediately preceded  tiie  Federal  Convention,  will  be  sa- 
tined that  the  great  object  of  convoking  that  assembly, 
and  of  creating  this  Ciovemment,  was  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  our  foreign  commerce.     What  language  then 
can  be  used  stronr  enough  to  characterize  those  prohibi- 
tory regulations  ot  Congress  which  are  inevitably  calcu- 
lated, and  openly  and  avowedly  intended,  not  only  to 
suspend  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  utterly  to  abolish  and 
destroy,  forever,  a  great  branch  of  commerce  belonging 
to  eight  sovereign  States  of  this  confederacy  ?    There  is 
nothing,  sir,  either  in  liisrtory  or  fable,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  most  unnatural  and  monstrous  perrerson 
of  power.     The  very  commerce  which  tliis  Government 
was  created  to  preserve,  and  which  it  is  under  the  clear- 
est and  most  solemn  constitutional  obligatiipns  to  protect 
and  defend  against  all  foreign  outrage,  is  actually  destroy- 
ed by  the  Government  which  was  created  to  preserve  it, 
and  professing  to  act  under  a  power  evidenUy  conferred 
for  no  other  purpose!     Yes,  sir,  and  to  add  mockery  to 
the  outrage,  Congress  very  modestiy  claims  the  title  of  a 
parental  and  protecting  government,  for  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing  that  commerce  which  it  is  bojind  to  preserve, 
to  build  up  on  its  ruins  a  distinct  branch  of  industrj-^o* 
mestic    manufactures— which  the    constitution   has  not 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
hient  in  any  respect  whatever.  The  monster  which  should 
devour  his  own  offspring,  would  not  commit  a  greater 
outrage  against  nature,  than  tiiis  body  is  thus  perpetrating 
against  the  constitution  under  which  it  assumes  to  act, 
and  from  which  only  it  can  derive  any  legitimate  authon- 
ty.     The  only  cause  which  can  justify  Congress  in  itn- 
posing  restrictions  and  prohibitions  upcTti  commerce,  »s 
the  violation,  by  foreign  powera,  of  tliose  principletoi 
international-law  which  are  the  guaranty  of  our  commer- 
cial and  otlier  sovereig^i  rights  as  a  nation;  and  the  only 
constitutionid  object  to  which  these  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions can  be  directed,  is  to  induce  or  constrain  fo- 
reign powers  to  repeal  the  regulations,  or  abrj.don  the 
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course  of  action  by  which  our  national  rights  are  violated. 
This  Goremment  was  principally  designed  by  iu  framers 
to  concentrate  the  whole  power  of  the  confederacy,  for 
the  purpose  of  rensting  the  aggressions  of  foreign  na- 
tions upon  oar  rights  on  the  ocean.  If  no  such  aggression 
bu  been  committed,  if  all  our  rights  of  commerce  and 
navigation  are  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  even  from  Apprehended  encroachments,  then, 
lir,  I  maintain  tliat  tlie  case  has  not  occurred,  in  which 
this  Government  may  rightfully  interpose  its  power  to 
vindicate  the  soTeretgn  rights  of  the  confederacy,  either  by 
military  force  or  legislative  restrictions  and  prohibitions. 

I  will  now  illustrate  my  views  on  this  subject,  by  a 
brief  examination  of  the  embargo  of  1807,  a  measure  too 
mecnorablo  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  with  the  history 
of  which,  I  take  it  for  grn^^»  every  rotmber  of  the 
cmnnuttee  is  fanuliar.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  an 
entire  political  party,  constituting  a  decided  majority  of 
the  people  of  New  England,  and  headed  by  men  of  very 
distinguished  talents  and  great  political  experience,  de- 
nounced the  measure  in.  question  as  an  unconstitutional 
perversion  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  every  public  functionary,  from  the  chief 
Executive  downwards,  and  e^try  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  almost  ever;  New  England  State,  solemnly 
pronounced  the  embargo  law  unconstitutional. 

There  never*  was  a  political  party  arrayed  against  this 
Government  with  more  unanimity  upon  any  question,  than 
were  the  federal  paKy  of  New  England  upon  the  uncour 
stitutionality  of  that  measure.  Now,  sir,  what  was  the 
ground  upon  which  it  was  contended  that  the  embargo  was 
unconstitationaU  I  have  recently  heard  that  ground  stated, 
from  high  authority,  in  a  speech  delivered  not  far  off^  in 
which  the  idea  seemed  still  to  be  maintained.  The  ground 
was  this:  that  the  embargfo  law  contained  no  limitition  upon 
its  fitce,  and  was,  therefore,  an  indefinite  suspension  of 
commerce.  To  suspend  commerce  indefinitely,  is  to  de- 
stroy it;  and  the  power  to  reg^tlate  commerce  does  not 
confer  the  right  to  destroy  it.  Such,  sir,  was  the  argu- 
nient,  as  I  understand  it.  'i'hough  it  is  certainly  a  plausi^ 
ble  and  imposing  argument,  I  do  not  think  it  a  sound  one. 
It  entirely  overlooks  the  cause  which  induced  Congress  to 
pass  the  embargo  ]aw,'and  the  object  to  accomplish  which 
it  was  enacted,  both  of  them  considerations  essential  to  the 
correct  determination  of  the  question  of  coastitutionality. 
l*t  it  be  remembered  that  the  belligerent  powers  of  Eu- 
rope had  committed  a  series  of  outrages  upon  our  national 
ind  commercial  rights,  in  open  violation  of  the  clearest 
principles  of  tlie  law  of  nations.  Here,  then,  was  an  un- 
doubted case  for  the  constitutional  interposition  of  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  casus  foederU  of 
the  constituUonal  compact  had  evidently  occurred.  Tlie 
rights  of  the  citizens  were  violated  by  foreign  powers,  and 
this  Government,  having  in  charge  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  country,  was  not  only  authorized  to  vindicate  those 
rights  by  commercial  restrictions,  but  even  by  war  itself — 
toe  \xA  resort  of  injured  nations.  Indeed,  the  embargo 
was  a  war  measure  in  all  its  material  characteristics,  viewed 
in  reference  either  to  its  causes  or  its  objects. 

And  what,  sir,  was  the  end^  the  final  end,  which  Con- 
gress proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  embargo?  Was  there 
a  man  in  America  at  tlie  time-— is  there  a  man  in  America 
»t  present,  so  far  gone  in  the  delusions  of  party  prejudice, 
M  to  believe  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  recommending  the  em- 
bargo, or  Congress  in  adopting  it,  aimed  at  the  permanent 
destruction  of  commerce,  or  of  any  branch  of  it,  as  the 
ultimate  and  final  end  c^  that  measure  ?  It  will  hardly  be 
doiibtcd,  at  this  day,  :that  tlie  sole  and  exclusive  object 
which  the  Government  had  in  view,  in  this  temporary  sus- 
pension of  foreign  commerce,  was  to  compel  the  bellige- 
rent powers  to  relieve  that  very  commerce  from  the  shackles 
and  restrictions  which  they  had  tjirown  around  it,  contrary 
<othc  law  of  nations,  and  in  violation  of  the  sovereign  rights 


of  the  United  States.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  there- 
fhre,  that  the- embargo  was  a  constitutional  measure;  but  I 
am  very  far  from  believing  that  it  was  a  wise  one. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  prohibitory  acts  of  1824  and  1828 
will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  embargo  of  1807,  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  essential  requisites  of  a  constitutional  re- 
gulation of  commerce.  I  mean  a  sufficient  cause,  and  a 
justifiable  object  What,  then,  was  the  cjause  of  these  two 
prohibitory  acts?  Was  it  pretended  that  any  foreign  power 
had  violated  our  rights,  by  imposing  restrictions  upon  our 
commerce,  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations?  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  only  measure  of  a  foreign 
power,  which  has  been  alleged  as  a  motive  for  a  prohibi- 
tory tariff  on  our  part,  is  the  prohibition  of  foreign  grain 
by  Great  Britain;  a  measure  as  highly  applauded  as  it  was 
unwisely  imitated  by  thfe  advocates  of  the  prohibitory  sys^ 
tern  in  this  country.  It  was  not  to  vindicate  any  violated 
right,  then,  that  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828  were  passed, 
and  thus  far  they  want  the  justifying  cause  that  existed  in 
the  case  of  the  embargo.  What,  then,  is  the  object,  the 
final  end,  which  these  acts  purpose  to  accompli^?  Are 
they  intended  to  compel  any  foreigpi  power  to  abandon  re- 
strictions injurious  to  our  commercial  rights,  or  even  detri- 
mental to  our  commercial  interests?  This  will  scarcely  be 
pretended.  The  only  foreign  restriction  which  has  been 
alleged  as  an  interference  with  our  commerce,  is  that  im- 
posed by  the  British  com  laws. 

Now,  will  it  be  seriously  argued  that  tlie  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  are  anxious  to  induce  or  constrain 
Great  Britain  to  repeal  her  com  laws?  Will  any  man  in 
this  Hous^  hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  prohibitory  duties 
imposed  by  Congress  were  designed  to  produce  such  an 
effect?  Nothing,  sir,  was  more  remote  from  tlie  wishes  of* 
those  by  whom  these  duties  were  imposed.  When  the 
subject  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  providing  for  a  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the 
two  countries,- was  agitated  some  months  ag^  in  the  public 
journals,  in  what  tone  and  temper  was  it  denounced  by  the 
advecates  of  tlie  manufacturing  interest?  And  when  a  bill 
was  reported  a  few  days  ag^  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
fnerce,  proposing  to  effect  the  same  object,  in  a  partial  de- 
gree, by  legislation,  what  an  electric  terror  seemed  to  run 
through  the  ranks  of  tlie  tariff  party  in  tliis  House? 

No  measure  could  be  adopted  by  any  foreign  Government, 
and  particularly  by  tiiat  of  Great  Britain,  that  would  be 
more  earnestly  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  protecting 
system  in  this  country,  than  an  unconditional  repeal  of  all 
commercial  restrictions.  If  the  British  Parliament  were 
about  to  abolish  the  corn  laws,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  if  there  was  any  disguise  in  which  they 
could  present  themselves,  would  pray  for  a  continuance  of 
those  laws  as  devoutly  as  the  British  landlords.     Their  re- 

Seal,  sir,  would  be  the  most  fatal  blow  that  could  be  in- 
icted  on  the  manufacturers  in  this  country,  next  to  the  re- 
peal of  our  own  prohibitory  duties.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  i-epeal  upon  the  competition  between  the 
British  and  American  manufacturers?  While  it  would  di- 
minisli  tlie  price  of  grain  one-half  in  Greaff  Britain,  and 
produce  a  corresponding  reduction  in  tlie  price  of  labor, 
and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  manufactures,  it  would  pro- 
duce an  effect  almost  precisely  opposite  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  political  economy 
in  Great  Britain,  founded  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
laboring  classes,  that  every  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  grain 
produces  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  labor,  almost  exactly 
equal  to  increased  or  diminished  cost  of  food  for  Uie  laborer. 
This  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  laborer  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum  of  human  subsistence.  His  employer  will 
not  give  him  more,  and  cannot  give  him  less.  A  reduction 
in  the  price  of  corn,  therefore,  fiom  two  dollars  to  pnc  dol- 
lar a  bushel — an  effect  wliich  would  probably  result  from 
the  repeal  ofthe  British  corn  laws — would  reduce  the  price 
of  labor  twenty -five  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  producing  ma- 
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nufactures  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  This  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  bounty  to  the  British  manufacturers,  in  their 
competition  witli  those  of  the  United  States,  wl)ile  the 
latter  would  experience  tlie  disadvantag>e  resulting  from 
the  increased  price  of  grain,  and  consequently  of  labor, 
in  this  counti7,  proceeding  from  the  same  cause.  That  I 
have  not  overrated  the  eff'ect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  may  be  hrforred  from  the  fact,  that  a  very 
intelligent  writer  in  that  country  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  productive  industry  of  the  nation  would  be  as  much 
relieved  by  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  as  it  would  by 
the  total  extinguishment  of  the  pubKc  debt.  It  wo\ild  be 
absurd  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  tariffs  of  1824  and 
1828  were  designed  to  produce  a  repeal  of  the  British 
corn  laws.  It  follows  that  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the 
causes  wliich  gave  rise  to  those  measures,  or  the  objects 
they  were  designed  to  accomplish,  at  all  connected  with 
the  foreigfn  relations  of  the  country,  or  of  a  nature  to  give 
them  any  pretensions  to  be  considered  Constitutional  regti- 
lations  of  commerce.  ' 

What,  then,  was  the  real  cause,  and  what  the  real  ob- 
ject, of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  1824  and  1828?  Did  they 
proceed  from  any  commercial  regnilation  of  foreign  pow- 
ers, injurious  to  the  rights  or  interests  whicli  have  been 
committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  guardianship  of  this 
Government?  Assuredly  they  were  not.  Were  they  in- 
tended to  foster  and  protcctanybi-anch  of  o\ir  foreign  com- 
merce, or  any  other  national  interest  entrusted  lo  the  pro- 
tection of  Congrcbs?  The  very  reverse,  sir.  It  cannot  be 
disguised,  indeed,  it  has  been  openly  avowed,  tliat  they 
were  intended  for  nO  other  purpose  than  to  annihilate,  not 
for  a  season,  but  for  all  time,  a  lawful  branch  of  commerce 
which  Congress  is  constitutionally  bound  to  protect,  in 
order  to  build  up  on  its  ruins  another  branch  of  industry 
with  which  Congress  has  no  more  right  fo  interfere  than 
with  the  parish  poor  rates. 

I  ask  you  then,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  tl>c  principles  of  eternal  justice,  what  right  lias  Con- 
gress— what  right  can  any  human  Government  possess — to 
destroy  the  interests  of  one  entirescction  of  this  confede- 
racy, to  promote  the  interests  of  the  other  sections?  What 
right  have  you — I  put  the  question  to  the  majority  of  this 
House,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  southern  States 
— what  light  have  jou  to  lay  your  hands  iipon  our  proper- 
ty— upon  that  jvliich  is  oufi  by  the  highest  of  all  earthly 
titles — the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  own  honest  industry, 
Hnd  arbitrarily  appropriate  it  to  your  own  use,  or  to  that  of 
your  constitueiit-i^  No  freak  of  tyranny,  ever  committed 
by  an  absolute  tlcspot,  can  exceed  this  outrage  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  which  you  are  perpetrating 
under  the  perverted  powers  and  prostituted  forms  of  a  free 
Government. 

We  have  an  undoubted  natural  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  coi^imej-ce  which  vou  are  now  engaged  in  the  un- 
righteous work  of  sweeping  from  the  great  highway  of 
nations.  Superadded  to  tliis  natural  right,  we  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  call  upon  the  majority  of  Congress,  as 
the  special  guardians  of  this  very  commerce,  to  guaranty 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  not  only  against  the  lawless  pirates  of 
the  ocean,  but  against  the  injurious  regidations  of  foreign 
States.  And  it  is  in  this  state  of  our  mutual  rights  and 
obligations,'  that  this  majority  are  carrying  on  a  system 
of  legislative  piracy — degrading  the  Government  from  its 
lii^li  estate,  and  reducing  it  from  the  sacred  relation  it 
oujht  to  bear  to  all  the  interests  of  the  Union,  into  a  ds- 
g^accful  confederacy  with  sea  robbers  and  outlaws.  Sir, 
this  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination;  for  I  solemnly  de- 
clare that  I  would  rather,  as  a  southern  planter,  take  my 
chance,  unaided  by  the  public  arm,  against  all  the  pirates 
that  ever  infested  the  g^cat  deep,  than  to  be  subject  to  the 
comprehensive  and  desolating  sweep  of  the  prohibitory 
system 


this  system  is  to  confiscate  tlie  commerce  of  tlie  South, 
under  the  false  and  delusive  pretext  of  regubting  it,  and 
to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  property  thus  confij- 
cated  and  condemned  by  the  high  admiralty  of  this  system 
of  plunder,  to  the  specal  and  exclomve  uses  of  the  north- 
ern  capitalists,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  a  view  of  this  subject,  well  calculated  to  develop 
and  illustrate  the  true  genius  and  character  of  the  system. 

The  representatives  of  the  manufacturing  and  tariff 
States  alle'ge  that  they  have  large  and  extensive  manufac- 
turing establishments,  which  it  is  their  interest  and  their 
right  to  encourage  and  protect,  and  deny  the  right  of  the 
southern  representatives  to  interfere  witli  their  protecting 
policy.  Now,  sir,  as  a  southern  representative,  1  claim 
no  right  to  interfere  with  any  protection,  which  any  por- 
tion  of  the  northern  States  may  choose  to  extend,  at  their 
own  expense,  to  their  own  manufactories.  AU  I  pretend 
to  claim,  is  the  right  to  put  my  veto  upon  this  scheme  of 
injustice  and  plunder;  by  which  the  property,  the  rightful 
and  exclusive  property,  of  my  constituents,  is  unconsti- 
tutionally applied  to  that  object. 

There  cannot  be  a  proposition  more  self-evidently  just 
and  eqtiitable,  than  that  those  States  in  which  themanu- 
factunng  establishments  are  situated,  should  bear  the  bur- 
den of  protecting  them.  Can  a  man  be  found,  sir,  intliis 
House,  or  out  of  it,  who  would  have  the  boldness  to  con- 
test this  position?  Then  M'hy  do  not  the  manufacturing 
Sutes  protect  their  own  manufactures?  Will  it  be  pre- 
tended that  they  have  not  the  constitutional  power  .^  Has 
not  the  Legislature  of  every  State  in  the  Union  an  unli- 
mited power  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  appropriate  the  proceeds,  in  the  form  of  bounties,  for 
the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  or  any  other 
branch  of  domestic  industry  ?  No  man  of  common  informa- 
tion— ^no  man,  indeed,  of  common  sense,  will  deny  that 
every  State  Legislature  has  this  power.  Why,  then,  is  it 
not  exercised?  Is  the  protection  it  would  afford  less  direct 
and  efficient  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  imposition 
of  high  impost  duties?  I  will  answer  this'  question  in  the 
language  of  a  man  to  whom  tlie  manufacturers  have  always 
looked,  as  to  an  oracle — I  mean  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Speaking  of  "pecuniary  bounties,"  he  says:  "This  has 
been  found  one  of  tlie  most  efficacious  means  of  encou- 
raging manufactures;  it  is  in  some  views  the  best.      * 

*'It  is  a  species  of  encouragement  more  positive  and 
dii'ect  than  any  other,  and,  fortliat  ver^'  reason,  has  a  more 
immediate  tendency  to  stimulate  and  uphold  new  enter- 
prises. •  .      •  •  • 

**It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmenta- 
tion of  price,  which  is  incident  to  some  otlier  modes,  or 
it  produces  it  in  a  less  degree,  either  by  making  no  addi- 
tion to  the  charges  on  the  rival  foreign  article,  as  in  the 
case  of  protecting  duties,  or  by  making  a  smaller  addi- 
tion." •  •  •  • 

"  As  often  as  a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an 
addition  to  its  price,  it  causes  an  extra  expense  to  the 
community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer. 
A  bounty  does  no  more." 

These  quotations  are  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  su- 
perior efficacy  of  pecuniary  bounties  over  protecting  du- 
ties, as  a  means  of  encouragpng  domestic  manufactures. 
I  will  add  an  additional  advantage,  which  the  advocates  of 
the  bill  before  us  will  not  surely  regard  as  unimportant. 
The  protection  given  by  these  bounties  cannot  be  evaded 
by  smuggling  or  by  false  invoices.  This,  of  itself,  would 
seem  to  be  perfectly  decisive  in  favor  of  the  bounty  sys- 
tem. Under  tliat  system,  sir,  there  would  be  no  Occasion 
for  creating  custom-house  inquisitions  and  arbitrary  ap- 
praisements. How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that,  while 
the  manufacturers  have  been,  for  more  than  ten  years 
past,  clamoring  at  our  doors  (br  protection,  the  Legislature 
of  no  single  State  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  1  am  informed, 


And  now,  having  shown  that  the  tendency  and  object  of  "has  ever  appropriated  a  cent,  or  raised  a  finger,  to  sustain 
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these  langxiisliing  and  sufiering  interests,  which  certainly 
have  a  claim  upon  the  Stated  for  protection,  if  indee^  they 
have  any  claim  at  all  ?  Sir,  1  have  frequently  put  this  ques- 
tion in  former  discussions  upon  this  floor,  and  have  never 
found  a  man  bold  enough  to  answer  It.  The  advocates  of 
the  protecting  system  have  invariably  passed  it  over  with 
a  prudent  and  profound  silence.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
Xo  man  dare  to  avow  openly  the  true  cause  why  the  ma- 
nufacturing States,  having  the  undoubted  power,  will  not 
extend  any  protection  to  their  own  manufacturers,  but 
send  them  to  Congress  for  relief. 

The  moral  sense  of  this  nation  would  not  tolerate  the 
avowal,  that  tlie  State  of  Ma&saclmsetts,  for  example,  will 
not  tax  her  own  citizens  to  afford  protection  to  her  own 
manufactures,  because  the  Federal  Government  can  be 
made  the  unrighteous  instrument  of  taxing  the  people  of  the 
southern  States  for  the  purpose  of  affording  that  protection. 

This,  sir,  disguise  it  as  gentlemen  may,  is  the  true  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  protecting  system.  The  tariff  States 
would  permit  every  establishment  within  their  limits  to 
sink  into  utter  ruin,  before  they  would  levy  taxes  from 
their  own  citizens  to  nourish  and  sustain  them.  That 
would  be  too  plain  and  palpable  a  proceeding.  It  would 
instantly  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  protecting  system.  It  would  tear  off  from  the 
monster  the  veil  whicji  conceals  its  horrible  deformity, 
and  break  its  infatuating  charm  forever.  If  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  manufacturers  by  tliis  Government 
were  ent'u^ly  withdi'awn  to-morrow,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  State  Legislature  in  the  Union,  that  would  dare  to  sub- 
stitute an  equivalent  protection  in  the  form  of  pecimiary 
bounties  drawn  from  the  people  of  the  State,  and  appro- 
priated from  the  public  treasury.  Nothing  that  could  be 
possibly  suggested,  in  the  way  of  argument.  Would  exhi- 
bit the  palpable  injustice  of  this  system  in  so  strong  a  light 
as  the  course  pursued,  in  this  respect,  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  tariff  States.  Would  any  man  believe,  sir,  that  the 
Legislature  of  a  sovereign  State  would  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  manufactures  of  that  State,  by  im- 
posing restrictions  and  duties  upon  the  commerce  of  other 
Stales,  when  that  Legislature,  having  the  admitted  power 
to  protect  those  manufactures,  utterly  neglects  to  do  it? 
Yet  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  such  is,  substantially,  the  course  pursued  by  tlie 
legislatures  of  all  the  tariff  States. 

I  hare,  thus  far,  considered  tliis  system  as  involving  an 
unconstitutional  perversion  of  the  power  to  regulate  fo- 
feign  commerce,  with  a  view  to  bestow  indirect  bounties 
upon  the  manufactures  of  certain  States,  by  imposing 
taxes  and  restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  certain 
uther  States.  I  will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  some  considerations  calculated  to  show  that  it 
involves  a  violation  of  the  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  political  liberty.  There  is  not  one  -of 
those  principles  of  more  vital  importance,  or  more  abso- 
lutely consecrated  by  all  the  historical  associations  of  both 
Great. Britain  and  the  United  States,  than  tliat  which  se- 
cures the  people  against  all  taxes  and  burdens  not  im- 
posed by  their  own  representatives.  This  principle,  in- 
deed, is  essentially  involved  in  the  very  notion  of  self-go- 
vernment. Now,  sir,  owing  to  the  federative  character  of 
our  Government,  the  great  geographical  extent  of  our 
territory,  and  the  diversity  of  the  pursuits  of  our  citizens 
in  diifercnt  parts  of  the  Union^  it  has  so  happened  that 
two  great  interests  have  sprung  up,  standing  directly  op- 
posed to  each  other.  One  of  them  consists  of  those 
flianufacturcs  which  the  northern  and  middle  States  are 
capable  of  producing,  but  which,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  labor  and  high  profits  of  capital  in  those  States^  can- 
not hold  competition  with  foreign  manufactures,  without 
the  aid  of  bounties,  directly  or  indirectly  given,  either  by 
the  General  Government  or  by  the  State  Goveinments. 
Tlic  other  of  these  interests  consists  of  the  great  agricul- 


tural staples  of  the  southern  States,  which  can  find  a 
market  only  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  can  be  ad- 
vantageously sold' only  in  exchan^  for  the  foreign  manu- 
factures which  come  in  competition  with  tliose  of  the 
northern  and  middle  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  northern  and  middle  States  to  prohibit,  by  heavy 
taxation,  the  importation  of  those  foreign  manufactures, 
which  it  is  as  undoubtedly  the  interest  of  the  southern 
planters  to  import  as  free  from  taxation  as  possible. 
These  interests,  then,  stand  diametrically  and  irreconcil- 
ably opposecl  to  each  other.  The  interest,  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  northern  manufacturer  is  directly  pro- 
moted by  every  increase  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
southern  commerce;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  interest  of  the  southern  planters  is  promoted  by  every 
dimmution  of  tlie  taxes  imposed  upon  the  productions  of 
their  industry.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  manu- 
facturers were  clodied  with  the  power  of  imposing  taxes, 
at  their  pleasure,  upon  the  foreign  imports  of  the  planter, 
no  doubt  would  exist  upon  the  mind  of  any  man,  that  it 
w  ould  have  all  the  charactei'istics  of  an  absolute  and  un- 
qualified despotism.  It  will  be  my  purpose,  then,  to  show, 
that,  by  the  aid  of  various  associated  mterests,  the  manu- 
facturing capitalists  have  obtained  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent control  over  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  great  number  of  causes  have  contributed  to  give 
the  manufacturing  interest  this  ascendency.  The  promi- 
nent and  leading  cause  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  natural 
influence  of  accumulated  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men,  acting  with  the  sagacity, 
perseverance,  and  concert,  for  which  they  are  invariably 
distinguished,  in  matters  affecting  their  .own  pecuniary  in- 
terests. It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  to  which  all  history  bears 
the  most  unequivocal  testimony,  that  whenever  society 
becomes  so  far  advanced  in  commerce  and  tlie  ai'ts,  as  to 
have  produced  a  considerable  accumulation  of  capital,  the 
holders  of  that  capital  are  perfectly  irresistible  on  all  tliose 
^qucstious  in  relation  to  which  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  pecuniary  interests 
of  society^  Every  one  knows  that  tliere  was  a  time,  not 
ver^  remote,  when  the  great  and  leading  feature  in  the 
policy  of  this  Government  was  to  favor  and  foster,  by 
cvei-y  species  of  exemption  and  bounty,  tlie  navigating 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  nation.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that»  at  tlie  period  to  which  I  allude,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  accumulated  capital  of  the  country  was  embarked 
in  the  business  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

But  as  soon  as  this  capital  was  transferred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  manufactures,  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government^ 
and  the  political  principles  of  an  entire  je^on  of  country, 
on  the  subject  of  free  trade  and  commercial  restrictions, 
underwent  a  corresponding  change.  One  would  almost 
imagine,  who  had  been  long  enough  in  Congress  to  have 
witnessed  this  extraordinary  political  transmutation,  that 
the  New  England  members  ot  Congress  were  sent  here  as 
the  representatives  of  capital,  and  not  of  numbers,  so  im- 
plicitly have  they  followed  its  direction. 

Sir,  no  man  of  the  slightest  observation  can  be  insensi- 
ble of  tlie  influence  of  large  capitalists  upon  the  members 
of  this  House,  on  all  questions  affecting  their  peculiar  in- 
terests. It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  two  or  three  wealthy 
iron-mastcrs  in  a  congressional  district  will  exercise  more 
influence  over  the  representative  here,  than  all  the  rest  of 
his  constituents  united*  upon  the  question  of  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  tax  upon  foreign  iron.  The  same  is  equal- 
ly true  as  to  tlie  sugar  planters,  salt  makers»  and  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  and  wooljen  fabrics.  It  is  not  a  difflcult 
matter  to  account  for  this  influence  of  capital,  employed  in 
manufactures.  I  do  most  confidently  believe  that  two  or 
three  large  establishments,  carried  on  by  white  laboren 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  would  be  an  over- 
match for  all  the  oUier  interests  in  any  congressional  dis< 
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trict  in  the  Union.     I  have  aeeh  enoug'li,  even  in  my  own 
d  istricty  to  convince  me  that  even  th&t  forms  no  excep> 
.  tion  to  the  g^nem]  rule  I  have  laid  down. 

What  number  of  farmers,  scattered  over  the  country  and 
unaccustomed  to  combination,  could  resist  the  influence  of 
three  laree  manufacturing  capitalists,  each  having  three 
hundred  free  laborers  in  his  employment  entitled  to  vote^ 
Upon  any  question  affecting  the  interest  of  the  manufac- 
turers, three  thousand  farmers  would  hold  no  competition 
with  them.  In  the  first  place,  there  Mould  be  a  perfect 
unity  of  action  among  the  capitalists  themselves,  on  the 

Suestion,  for  example,  vital  to  their  own  interests— of  in- 
ucing  Congress  to  give  them  a  bounty,  or  impose  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  having  the  same  effect  In  tlie  second  place, 
all  the  laborers  in  their  employment  would,  upon  tlie  most 
obvious  principles  of  human  action,  give  their  votes  in 
iuch  a  way  as  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  promote  the  inte- 
rest, of  their  employers.  This  would  inaeed  be  their  own 
interest  In  the  third  place,  a  considerable  number  of 
farmers  and  other  persons,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  manufac- 
facturing  establishments,  would  find  a  market  for  a  great 
number  of  agricultural  productions,  whlcli  would  other- 
wise be  of  scarcely  any  value  to  them.  All  these  causey 
would  produce  a  perfect  unity  of  action  amongst  this 
brge  number  of  voters,  directly  and  indirectly  connected 
with  the  manufacturing  establishments,  and  all  their  ef- 
forts in  political  contests  would  be  directed  to  a  single  ob- 
ject— ^ihe  protection  of  the  manufacture  in  which  they 
were  engaged  or  interested.  Whatever  diviaon  might 
take  place  among  other  interests  of  the  district,  you  would 
never  find  the  manufacturei-s  divided.  Every  candidate 
for  popular  favor  would  be  made  to  imderstand  that  the 
consohdated  vote  of  this  manufacturing  interest  would  be 
given  against  him,  unless  he  would  promise  to  suppoi-t 
their  applications  for  the  bounty  and  protection  of  Con- 
gress. In  this  manner  it  would  come  to  P^ss,  that  the  con- 
test between  the  manufacturers  and  the  farmers  would  be 
like  that  between  regular  soldiers  and  untrained  militia 
men,  in  which  superior  discipline  would  overbalance  supe- 
rior numbers.  Men  confederated  together  upon  selfish 
and  interested  principles,  whether  In  pursuit  of  the  offices 
or  the  bounties  of  Government,  are  ever  more  active  and 
vigilant  than  the  great  majority,  who  act  from  disinterested 
and  patriotic  impulses.  Have  we  not  witnessed  it  on  this 
floor,  sir?  Who  ever  knew  the  tariff  men  to  divide  on 
any  question  affecting  their  confederated  interests?  If  you 
]>ropoae  to  reduce  any  one  of  the  duties,  no  matter  how 
obvious  the  expediency  of  the  reduction,  they  will  tell  you, 
if  not  in  plain  words,  at  least  b>  their  conduct,  that  the  du- 
ty you  propose  to  reduce  is  very  oppressive  and  unjust, 
as  in  the  case  of  salt;  or  very  absurd  and  suicidal,  as  in  the 
case  of  raw  wool;  but  that,  if  you  reduce  either  of  these 
duties,  a  proposition  will  be  made  to  reduce  some  other, 
and  then  some  other,  until  the  whole  system  of  confede- 
rated interests  will  be  shaken  to  its  centre.  The  watch- 
word is,  stick  together,  right  or  wrong,  upon  everA*  ques- 
tion afl'ecting  the  common  cause.  Such,  sir,  is  the  con- 
cert and  vigilance,  and  such  the  combinations  by  which 
the  manufacturing  party,  acting  upon  the  interests  of  some, 
and  the  prejudices  of  others,  have  obtained  a  decided  and 
pennanent  control  over  public  opinion  in  all  the  tarlfl' 
States.  All  the  representatives  of^  those  Slates,  however 
decidedly  opposed  m  principle  to  the  nrohilntory  policy, 
are  constrained  to  regard  the  interest  or  the  manufacturers 
as  that  of  their  constituents  at  large.  No  man,  sir,  from  a 
manufacturing  district,  would  dare  to  vote  against  any  mea- 
sure, however  unjust  and  oppressive,  if  it  be  only  deemed 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturers,  and  denominated  a  tarifl'. 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  1  have  stated,  for  regarding 
the  manufacturing  as  the  controlling  interests  in  the  tarlfl 
States,  1  will  add  anotlier,  which  every  reflecting  man  will 
didy  appreciate.  The  manufacturers,  in  their  applications 
to  th«  General  Goremment,  naturally  enlist  the  sympa- 


tliies  and  prepossession^  of  the  States  and  sections  of  the 
Union  to  which  they  belong.     The  question  of  granting 
relief,  for  example,  to  eight  or  ten  manufacturing  esla>    \ 
blishroents  in  Iftassacbusetts,  would  be  evidently  regarded 
as  a  State  question,  though  not  ten  thousand  people  should 
be  directly  or  indirectly  mtcrestcd  in  it;  and  the  member 
of  Congress  who  should  oppose  it,  would  be  deemed  to 
have  deserted  the  interest  or  his  own  State.    There  is  an- 
other consideration  still  more  decisive.     The  relief  sought 
by  the  manufacturers  is  to  be  obtained  by  imposing  bur- 
dens and  restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  other  States, 
and  remote  section^  of  the  Union.     All  classes,  therefore, 
In  a  manufacturing  State,  will  naturally  take  sides  with  the 
manufacturers,  in  regard  to  all  those  measures  which  pro- 
pose to'  advance  the  interests  of  tliose  manufacturers,  by 
taxing  the  commerce  of  the  southern  planters.    Viewing 
it  as  a  sectional  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
aggregate  interest  of  the  State  would  be  promoted  by  such 
a  measure,  however  inconsiderable  the  number  of  manu- 
fsicturers.     It  is,  indeed,  the  interest  of  Massachusetts  to 
protect  any  of  her  manufacturers,  however  small  the  num- 
ber, and  however  heavy  the  imposition  necessary  to  effect 
it,  if  the  benefit,  however  small,  accrues  to  her  citizens, 
and  the  burden,  however  great,  falls  upon  the  citizens  of 
other  States. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  members  of  this  House 
vote,  even  for  private  claims  coming  from  their  own 
States — when  scarcely  anybody  else  can  perceive  any 
justice  m  them — la  a  commentary  upon  what  I  have  been 
saying,  which  every  gentleman  wiU  know  how-to  estimate. 

On  all  questions  to  be  decided  by  Congress,  therefore, 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  or  any  ofthose 
associated  interests  which  the  persons  concerned  are 
pleased  to  denominate  domestic  industry,  I  am  constrained 
to  regard  the  policy  of  Uie  tariff  States  as  fixed  and  unal- 
terable; as  much  so,  as  if  the  representatives  of  those 
States  were  chosen  excluiuvely  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  sent  here  as  their  special  a^nts,  acting  under 
instructions. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  great  principle  of  liberty, 
to  which  I  have  adverted — which  secures  the  people  against 
any  burdens  of  taxation  not  imposed  by  their  own  repre* 
sentatives?     Is  it  not  absolutely  annulled — nay,  is  it  not 
completely  reversed,  as  to  the  people  of  the   southern 
States,  in  all  cases  involving  the  mterett  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  policy  of  the  protecting  system?  Is  not  the 
majority  of  Congress  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
those  who  have  a  direct  and  positive  pecuniary  interest  in 
imposine  taxes  upon  the  people  of  the  southern  States, 
in  the  form  of  nigh  and  prohibitory  duties  upon  their 
lawful  commerce — ^the  product  of  their    honest  indus- 
try'?   Does  not  that  m^ority  declare  it  to  be  its  interest, 
and  avow  it  to  be  its  object,  to  pursue  this  system  of  pro- 
hibitory duties  until  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
gives  value  to  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  southern 
States,  and  without  which  our  nelds  would  be  leA  desolate, 
shall  be  utterly  and  absolutely  abolished  ?     It  is  not  many 
days  since  I  heard  an  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
express  the  opinion,  that,  in  less  than  ten  years,  probably 
in  iialf  the  time,  the  whole  of  those  foreign  manufactures 
which  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  prohibitory  policy, 
and  which  are  the  only  articles  the  southern  planters  can 
receive,  to  any  tolerable  extent,  or  with  any  sort  of  advan- 
tage, in  exchange  for  their  staples^  would  cease  to  be  im- 
ported, leaving  not  a  vestige  of  that  important  branch  of 
our  foreign  commerce.     Tlicre  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  this  opinion  is  well   founded.     When  the 
tariff  of  1828  shall  have  reached  its  maxiinum,  and  the  ri- 
gorous enforcement  of  the  duties  shall  be  secured  by  the 
bill  on  your  tables,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  provid- 
ed a  system  which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  entire  pro- 
hibition in  the  time  limited  by  the   member  from  Ncxf 
York,  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  - 
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It  19  in  vain,  then,  that  the  people  of  the  South  attempt  jtions  in  our  federative  system  of  Government,  growing 


to  palter  with  this  question,  or  to  disguise  any  lunger  the 
Sid  reality  of  their  condition.  They  liave  no  6<icurity 
agaiiiiit  taxation,  hut  the  wiU  of  those  who  have  a  settled 
interest  and  fixed  determination  to  increase  their  burdens; 
Ihey  have  no  rights  of  property,  no  title  to  that  commerce 
\rhicb  gnrea  the  principal  value  to  the  productions  of  their 
industry,  which  they  do  not  hold  by  the  same  miserable 
ind  degrading  tenuve.  They  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur> 
pcues,  the  slaves  of  northern  monopolists.  If  1  were  call- 
ed upon  to  give  a  definition  of  slavery,  I  could  not  use 
language  more  appropriate  than  that  wluch  sliould  accu- 
rately describe  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  south* 
crs  States. 

There  is  no  form  of  despotism  that  lias  ever  existed  up- 
on the  face  of  the  earth,  more  monstrous  and  horrible 
tbia  that  of  a  representative  Government  acting  beyond 
lite  sphere  of  its  responsibility.  Liberty  is  an  empty 
sound,  and  representation  worse  than  a  vain  delusion,  un- 
lets Uie  action  of  the  Government  be  so  regulated  that 
responsibility  and  power  shall  be  co^exteosive.  Now,  I 
vouM  he  glad  to  know,  under  what  responsibility  the 
najority  of  this  House  act,  in  imposing  burdens  upon  the 
industry  oi  the  aouthern  people,  and  in  waging  this  mer* 
ulcss  rarfare  against  their  commerce.  Are  t1»ey,  in  tlic 
^di^test  degree,  responsible  to  those  upon  whom  they 
impose  tl)ese  heavy  burdens?  Have  they  any  feelings  of 
ronamon  interest  or  common  sympathy  to  restrain  them 
fitHs  oppression  and  U'rannj^-  ?  Docs  the  system  of  pro- 
iiibttory  duties,  which  ialls  with  such  a  destntctive  power 
upon  the  dearest  interests  of  the  southern  people,  impose 
any  burdei^  or  inflict  any  injury  at  all,  upon  the  consti- 
tacnts  of  that  majority  by  which  it  has  been  adopted? 

The  ytry  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  truth.  The  majority 
vhich  imposes  these  o|>pressive  taxeaupon  the  people  of  the 


out  of  the  constitutional  compact,  and  founded  upon  the^ 
principles  of  natural  justice.  In  the  first  place,  the  ma- 
jority cannot  rightfully  do  any  thing  not  autiiorized  by  the  . 
constitutional  charter.  The  great  object  of  a  written  con- 
stitution is  to  restrain  the  majority.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  idea  that  an  unchecked  majority  is  as  dangerous  as  an 
unchecked  minority.  1  believe,  when  cut  loose  from  the 
moorings  of  an  effective  and  real  responsibility,  it  is  more 
so*    But  of  that  hereafler. 

In  the  second  place,  tlie  right  of  the  majoiMty  to  govern, 
in  a  political  system  composed  cf  confederated  soverei^- 
ties,  and  extending  over  geographical  subdivisions  havmg 
diversified  and  conflicting  interests,  roust  be  limited  to 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  common  interest  pervading 
the  whole  confederacy.  This  is  a  limitation  growing  out 
of  the  very  miture  and  object  of  the  compact,  even  upon 
the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted.  The  submis- 
sion of  interests  which  are  essentially  adverse  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  common  Government,  necessarily  involves  the 
destruction  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  the  checks  and  balances,  even  of  consoli- 
dated Governments,  and  of  the  partition  of  power  among 
distiiKt  sovereignties  in  this  confederacy. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  clearest  principles  of  natural  justice, 
that  the  majority,  merely  because  they  have  the  power, 
should  violate  the  rights  and  destroy  the  separate  and 
peculiar  interests  of  the  minority.  This  would  make 
power  and  right  synonymous  terms.  The  majority  have 
no  natural  right*  in  any  case,  to  govern  the  minority.  It 
is  a  mere  conventional  right,  growing  out  of  necessity  and 
convenience.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  the .  enjoyment  of  life,  libeiiy,  and  property,  without 
any  unjust  interference  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  is  tlie 
most  sacred  of  the  natural  rights  of  num. 
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who  ittve  any  common  mterest  or  common  sympathy  with 
them,  in  relation  to  the  matter,  are  responsible  to  the  very 
men  uho  liave  been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  making  the 
welkin  ring  with  their  clamors  ibr  the  imposition  of  these 
veiy  burdens.  Ves,  sir,  those  who  lay  the  iroii  hand  of 
unconstitutional  and  lawless  taxation  upoti  tlie  people  of 
ibe  southern  States,  are  not  the  representatives  of  those 
vho  pa^  the  taxes,  or  have  any  participation  in  It,  but  the 
representatives  of  those  who  receive  the  bounty,  and  put 
Kin  their  pockets. 

Can  thfre  be  a  more  gross,  raonslroua,  and  insulting 
iBockery,  than  to  teU  my  oppressed  and  outraged  consti- 
tuents that  their  rights  are  secured  by  the  principle  of 
rtpresentative  responsibility  ?  It  woidd  be  just  as  rational 
t4  talk  about  the  responsibility  of  a  Roman  emperor  to  tlie 
I'rctorian  bands  by  whom  he  was  elevated  to  the  Uirone, 
^  a  security  s^^nst  plundering  the  subject  provinces  for 
tlie  purpose  of  paying  the  stipulated  donatives  by  which 
lie  had  purehased  the  empiae. 

The  very  principle  of  representative  respoiwibility, 
Hhon  the  Government  is  thrown  from  its  balance,  becomes 
•taelf  a  principle  of  the  most  despotic  tyjiumy.  It  would 
h«  far  better  for  the  southern  people,  so  far  as  this  tariff 
poljcy  is  concerned,  (and,  as  God  is  my  judge,  1  would 
prefer  it,)  that  the  majority  of  Congress  should  be  respon- 
Mble  to  no  earthly  power,  than  that  they  should  be  respon- 
sible to  tlie  very  persons  who  have  the  deepest  interest  of 
^U  the  people  on  earth  in  the  taxation  and  oppression  of 
the  southern  people.  Sir,  these  things  cannot,  must  not, 
he*  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  can 
»€  permitted  to  continue  in  a  land  where  liberty,  eonstitu- 
tional  liberty,  is  endeared  by  so  many  glorious  associations. 

I  am  aware  that  the  answer  given  to  all  this  will  be,  that 
>t  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  majority  to  i^vcrn,  and  the  duty  of 
"»  minority  to  submit.  There  is  no  political  priiU5iple 
raore  undeniably  true,  in  all  the  cases  to  whieh  it  properly 
applies.  But  it  is  subject  to  two  very  important  limita- 
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arrayed  against  each  other,  particularly  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated bv  distance,  and  distinguished  by  a  diAerence  of  cli- 
mate, character,  and  civil  institutions,  the  great  object  of 
the  Government  should  undoubtedly  be,  not  to  become 
the  partisan  of  either  of  those  interests,  but  to  intei*pose 
its  power  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  stronger  from 
destro^ring  the.  weaker.  Instead,  however,  of  assuming 
this  attitude,  instead  of  restraining  Uie  major  interest  from 
doing  this  act  of  injustice  and  oppresaon,  tliis  Govern- 
ment degrades  itself  into  the  character  of  a  partisan  of 
the  stronger  interest,  and  an  instrument  of  its  oppression. 
It  canaiot  be  otherwise,  sir,  as  long  as  the  nmjonty  in  Con- 
gress, being  nothing  more  than  the  agent  of  the  major 
interest  in  the  confederacy,  assumes  the  power  of  arbi- 
trarily and  unjustly  appropriating  to  its  own  use  the  right- 
ful and  exclusive  property  of  the  minority.  The  majority 
can  liave  no  such  rightful  power.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less,  stripped  of  the  dis^ise  thrown  around  it  by  the 
empty  forms  of  legislative  proceeding,  than  downright 
swindling  and  robbery;  crimes  which,  in  any  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world,  would  subject  the  individual  perpcti-ator 
to  infamous  punishment  What  human  power  can  confer 
upon  one  set  of  men,  however  numerous,  the  right  to 
commit  such  an  outrage  upon  another  set,  however  few  in 
number?  Will  any  advocate  of  tlie  tarifli*  policy  admit 
that  ten  men  haye  any  greater  right  to  rpb  him  of  his  pro- 

Certy,  than  he  lias  to  rob  the  ten  of  theirs }  Yet  this  would 
e  jk  legitimate  consequence  of  admitting  that  a  majority 
of  Congress  have  an  unlimited  and  uncontrolUble  right  to 
dispose  of  the  property  of  the  minoriw.  • 

If  the  commerce  which  this  prohibitory  system  pro- 
poses to  destroy  were  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
Union j  if  the  great  agricultural  staples,  which  are  the 
basis  of  that  commerce,  were  equally  the  productions 
of  all  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  the  principle  of  re- 
presentative responsibility  would  furnish  to  the  southern 
planter  all  the  security  against  oppression  which  human 
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wisdom  can  provide.  There  would  be  a  real  and  eflTcct- 
ive  responsibility  pervading  the  whole  system.  A  citizen 
of  South  Carolina  would  confidently  connde  his  interests  to 
a  representative  from  Massachusetts,  not  because  that  re- 
presentative was  responsible  to  him,  but  because  he  was 
responsible  to  persons  having  the  very  same  interest.  It 
is  this  community  of  interest  that  can  alone  ensure  the 
effective  responsibility  of  a  representative  Government. 
Where  this  does  not  exist,  the  principle  of  responsibility 
ceases  to  afford  any  security  against  oppression,  and  the 
power  of  the  common  Government  should  cease  with  it. 

Whenever  the  Federal  Government,  therefore,  assumes 
to  act  upon  the  local  or  peculiar  interest  of  particular 
States  or  sections  of  the  Union,  it  as  clearly  transcends  the 
appropriate  sphere  of  its  constitutional  and  responsible 
power,  as  a  State  Crovemment  would  do,  in  attempting  to 
control  those  common  interests  that  have  been  committed 
to  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
one  case,  it  would  be  despotism?  in  the  other,  anarclnr. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  driven  to  the  dreadful 
alternative  of  choosing  between  them,  even  for  a  time. 

I  have  saudtliat  there  cannot  be  imagined  hmore  odious 
and  intolerable  form  of  despotism,  than  that  of  a  majority, 
stimulated  by  motives  of  self-interest,  and  acting  without 
any  restraining  power  upon  the  interests  of  the  minority. 
A  just  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  true  character  and 
principles  of  that  combination,  or,  jnore  properly,  con- 
spiracy of  interests,  which  constitutes  the  tariff  majority 
in  the  United  States,  will  exhibit  this  idea  in  a  more  striking 
point  of  view  than  any  thing  I  have  yet  advanced  on  the 
subject.     1  venture  the  assertion,  that  no  priesthood,  in 
the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,,  ever  pur- 
sued their  semsh  objects  with  more  untiring  perseverance 
and  consummate  art,  than  the  nanuliieturinr  capitalists 
have  prosecuted  tlieir  mercenary  schemes  of  monopoly. 
Commencing  with  a  few  followers — like  other  impostors  of 
whom  we  read— they  have  successively  enlisted  under  their 
banner  a  sufficrent  number  of  confederate  interests  to  ren- 
der themselves  formidable;  and,  finally,-  by   addressing 
themselves  to  the  ambition  of  some,  and  the  prejudices  of 
others,  they  have  disseminated  the  delusion  of  their  false 
doctrines  through  all  ranks  of  society  in  the  tariff  States. 
Aspiring  politicians,  finding  it  conducive  to  their  political 
advancement,  have  not  scrupled  to  form  an  alliance,  ce- 
mented by  araricc  and  ambition,  and  not  less  ominous  to 
public  Tiberty  tlian  thttt  which  has  existed  in  other  times, 
and  in  other  countries,  between  church  and  State,     By  the 
artful  use  of  cant  phrases  and  cabalistic  terms,  addressed 
to  tlie  national  pride  and  local  prejudices  of  the  people- 
such  as  the  «'  American  System"  and  the  "  British  System," 
**  Old  England"  and  «*New  England,"  the  "  Free  States" 
and  the  **  Slave  States" — they  have  succeeded  in  working 
up  the  public  mind  in  the  manufacturing  States  to  a  state 
or  infatuation  almost  incredible^  and,  in  my  opinion,  utter- 
*ly  incui-ablc.     What,  then,  are  we  to  expect  from  a  ma- 
jfority,  thus  bound  together  by  tlie  two  strongest  of  human 
passions — avarice    and  ambition;    and   acting  untler  the 
mii)08ing  djsg\iise  of  disinterested  patriotism  ?     It  has  been 
saitl,  sir,  by  a  wise  tnan,  that  one  htmdred  nhilosophcrs, 
thrown  together,  and  acting  under  the  impulse  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  the  contagion  of  a  common  passion,  would 
be  converted  into  a  mob.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  principle;  and  it  is  even  more  powerful- 
ly exemplified  in  its  application  to  large  masses  and  com- 
munities of  men,  united  by  common  interests,  common 
passions,  and  common  prejudices,  and  directing  their  ef- 
forts to  a  common  object/"    It  is  but  too  apparent  that  en- 
tire sections  of  the  Union,  bound  together  m  a  confederacy 
of  interest  and  ambition,  urged  on  by  the  master  spirit  of 
manuffictnring  monopoly  and  political  management,  and 
sustained  by  the  blind  and  demoralizing  delusion  that  it  is 
the  dictate  of  true  patriotism  to  oppress  and  plunder  the 
minoritv,  because  they  prosecute  trade  with  a  foreign  cmin-r 


*ry — it  must  b«  apparent,  I  say,  that  whole  sections  of  the 
Union,  distinguished  from  the  minority  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  civil  institutions,  wm\  arrayed  against  that  minority 
by  this  united  motive  of  interest,  and  ambition,  and  pre- 
judice, will  prosecute  their  schemes  of  injustice  and  op- 
presmon  with  all  that  want  of  moral  responsibility  which 
distinguishes  the  proceedings  of  an  infuriated  mob.    Yes, 
sir,  the  mighty  mass,  blinded  by  a  delnaon  which  conrcrts 
plunder  into  patriotism,  will  perpetrate,  under  the  prosti- 
tuted forms  of  legislation,  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
which  no  individual  composing  it  would  think  of  perpe- 
trating, when  acting  on  his  separate  responsibinty.  Such, 
then,  is  a  faithful  portrait  of  that  majority,  which  we  arc 
told  have  a  natural  right  to  regulate  and  confiscate  the  in- 
terests  of  the  minority.     What  despotism  can  be  pointed 
out,  cither  among  the  dark  realities  of  history,  or  the  wild- 
est fictions  of  poetry,  more  fearful  to  contemplate?  What 
refuge,  wliat  hope,  what  security  have  the  minority,  when 
tliis  devouring  monster  walks  abroad,  clothed  with  the 
mantle  and  armed  with  the  sceptre  of  power,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  insatiable  spirit  of  monopoly  ?    Shall  I  be  told 
that  the  minority  must  throw  themselves  upon  the  humani- 
ty, justice,  and  moderation  of  this  majority?    What,  «r. 
arc  we  to  expect  justice,  bumanitjr,  and  moderati©n  fronj 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  monopoly  itself?    You  had  as  well 
think  of  striking  fire  from  an  icicle !     You  had  as  well  at- 
tempt  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  a^annibal  by  the  cnes  of 
infant  tenderness! 

I  solemnly  declare  that  I  w«uld  prefer  the  Government 
of  a  single  despot  to  that  of  such  a  majority  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, acting  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  mi- 
nority, without  any  restraint  but  that  imposed  by  its  ovd 
will.  The  subjects  of  an  imperial  despot  are  not  without 
some  security  against  the  extremes  of  oppression.  The 
greatest  tyrant  ttiat  ever  reigned — even  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, was  still  a  man,  having  the  bduI,  and  the  feelings, 
and  the  sjTnpathies  of  a  man,  ami  could  not,  therefore,  be- 
hold, without  some  **  compunctious  vis'tings,"  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  subjects,  and  the  desolation  and  plunder  of  m» 
provinces.  But  such  a  majority  as  I  have  described  has 
no  more  soul  than  a  corporiition,  and,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  is  utterly  incapable  of  human  sympathy. 

There  is  another  restraint  upon  the  power  of  a  single 
tyrant,  which  does  not  operate  upon  this  tyrant  majority, 
appropriately  denominated  in  another  place  **  king  num- 
bers."   The  physical  force  of  society  is  on  the  side  of  tlie 
oppressed,  in  the  case  of  a  single  deipot.     An  act  of  ty- 
ranny will  vibrate  through  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects, 
from  one  extremity  of  his  dominions  to  tl>e  other.    ETcnr 
man  will  feel  tlmt  the  blow  which  strikes  down  his  fdlov- 
subject  to-day,  may  fall  upon  him  to-morrow.     A  sense  ot 
common  danger  and  common  suflTering  wiU  induce  tiie 
most  degraded  population  in  the  world  to  impose  suefe 
limits  upon  the  practical  exercise  of  despotic  power,  as 
will  prevent  the  extremes  of  oppression.     It  is  a  historical 
fact,  sir,  that  there  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
a  dcspotisrt  that  is  not  restrained  by  some  principle,  mo- 
ral, religious;  or  political,  which  operates  as  a  pwctical 
check  upon  power,  and  a  security  against  oppi-ession. 
But  what  human  principle,  what  earthly  power,  is  thci-eto 
restrain  the  majority  ?    To  what  tribimal  can  the  oppress- 
ed minority  carrv  their  appeal,  and  urge  their  plea  against 
oppression  and  injustice  ?    Can  they  appeal  to  public  op  • 
nion,  that  high  tribunal  by  which  Uie  despotism  even  oi 
Napoleon,  with  all  his  military  power,  was  controlled?  That 
public  opinion  is  the  very  spirit  and  soul— the  animating 
principles  of  the  tyranny  that  oppresses  them.     Then,  sir, 
there  is  no  refuge' for  the  minority,  if  the  sacred  and  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  constitution  cannot  be  interposed— 
«« Their  final  hope  is  flat  despair." 

Tliere  is  another  particular  in  which  the  despotism  of  a 
single  tyrant  is  preferable  to  that  of  a  legislative  majority, 
such  as  I  have  described.     His  appetite  for  toxatiop.  and 
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plunder  is  infinitely  less  voracious.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
exactions  of  an  absolute  monarch,  which  he  has  no  motive 
to  exceed.  When  his  subjects  have  supplied  his  exche- 
quer with  a  sufficient  treasure  to  gratify  his  imperial  vanity, 
bf  coverings  him  with  the  decorations  appropriate  to  his 
rwik — ^w'hcn  they  have  provided  the  means  of  keeping  up 
his  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  of  maintaining  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  power,  ambition  itself  can  supply 
no  rootire  tor  any  &rther  exaction.  But  where  is  the  peo- 
pie  whose  resources  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  voracious 
crarings  of  a  majority,  acting  upon  the  principles  of  the 
manufacturers  and  their  confederates  in  this  unholy  cru- 
sade against  the  commerce  of  the  southern  States^  The 
wealth  of  the  Indies  might  be  exiiausted,  and  yet  the  appe- 
tite for  plunder  would  be- as  hi  from  being  satiated  as  ever. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  thsit,  when  a  nnijority  of  the  com- 
mon legislative  council,  in  a  federative  system  of  Govern- 
ment, assumes  the  power,  and  makes  it  the  avowed  and 
final  object  of  Hs  exercise  to  injure  or  destroy  the  local, 
peculiar,  and  exclusive  interests  of  a  part  of  the  States  com- 
posing the  confederacy,  the  principle  i if  confederation  it- 
Klf  is  converted  into  the  heaviest  political  curse  that  can 
afflict  any  people.  Its  very  end  is  utterly  perverted.  The 
only  legitimate  purpose  of  a  confederation  of  States  is  the 
preservation  of  every  member  of  the  league,  botli  from 
foreign  injustice  and  violence,  and  from  the  injustice  and 
TioJcnce  of  the  other  members.  But  it  cannot  be  disguised 
that,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  power  of  the  con- 
federacy is  prostituted  to  the  perpetration  of  the  very  in- 
justice and  violence  it  was  specially,  if  not  exclusively,  in- 
tended to  prevent,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  rights 
and  interests  it  was  intended  to  secure;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  most  injurious,  because  the  most  insidious,  of  all  forms— 
the  substitution  of  legislative  power  for  physical  force.  In 
this  way,  the  States  composing  the  majority  are  as  distinct- 
ly arrayed  against  those  composing  the  minoritj',  in  a  war 
of  legislation,  as  they  possibly  could  be  in  a  war  of  arms, 
if  they  were  unconnected  sovereignties.  If  the  States  were, 
not  united  by  this  confederacy,  a  greater  outrage  could  not 
be  conceived,  as  well  against  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice, as  against  the  law  of  nations,  than  an  attempt  oftwo- 
thifdi  of  those  States  to  prohibit  and  destroy  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  other  third.  The  universal  sense  of  all 
cirilizcd  nations  would  cry  out  against  the  enormity.  Yet 
tills  is  precisely,  and  to  the  very  letter,  the  outrage  which 
the  tariff  States  are  now  perpetrating  against  tiie  soutliern 
States,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Government  form- 
ed for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  it.  The  Federal 
Legislature,  under  these  circumstances,  entirely  loses  its 
conscnative  character,  ceases  to  be  the  common  council 
of  the  confederacy,  and  becomes  a  mere  substitute  for 
armies  and  navies,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  phinder  and 
desolation  by  which  the  tariff  States  propose  to  counteract 
the  bountiful  dispensations  of  Providence  in  favor  of  the 
wutlicrn  States.  The  hall  of  Congress  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  afield  of  battle,  in  which  the  conflicting  pow- 
ers arc  arrayed  against  each  other  in  a  species  of  warfare, 
in  which  neither  valor,  nor  skill,  nor  reason,  nor  justice, 
ve  of  any  avail  to  the  combatants,  but  of  which  the  issue 
ii  ultimately  decided  by  the  mere  brute  force  of  numbers. 
This  palpable  prostitution  and  perversion  of  the  federal 
power  of  the  Union  not  only  fails  to  secure  every  mem- 
ber of  that  Union  from  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
other  members,  but  places  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of 
States  an  instrument  more  powerful  and  more  dangerous 
than  cannon,  for  the  destruction  of  the  interests  of  the 
roinority. 

Without  fleets  or  armies,  and,  what  is  of  infinite  import- 
wee  to  tender  consciences — without  hazarding  the  loss  of 
a  single  drop  of  human  blood,  a  prosperous  commerce  is 
wept  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  by  the  mere  mathema- 
tical power  of  numbers.  AU  that  is  required,  is  tliat  the 
Clerk  at  your  table  should  count  over  the  votes,  and  the 


Speaker  pronounce  "  the  yeas  have  it,"  and  the  work  of 
desolation  b  done.  This,  too,  is  all  accomplished  peace- 
ably. Yes,  sir,  war  is  prevented  between  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  but  that  is  substituted  which  is  infinitely 
worse  for  the  minority.  If  the  majority,  in  wa^ng  a  war 
of  piracy  and  plunder,  were  exposed  to  the  penis  of  their 
vocation,  there  would  be  some  security  in  that,  even  to  the 
minority.  **  The  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong."  Valor 
and  skill  might  supply  the  place  of  numbers  in  the  open 
field,  and  a  just  cause  would  give  a  threefold  enerey  to 
eveiy  freeman,  in  resisting  the  lawless  invader  of  his 
rights.  But  when  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  matter  of  count- 
ing, what  valor,  what  skill,  what  power  of  argument  or 
eloquence  can  make  a  minority  of  votes  in  a  Just  cause  of 
equal  power  with  a  majority  in  an  unjust  one? 

1  beg  leave  now  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee,  some  historical  analogfies  which  are  calculated 
to  exhibit,  in  a  strong,  practical  point  of  view,  the  granny 
and  injustice  of  this  proscriptive  system  of  legislation 
which  the  majority  of^  Congress  have  carried  on  for  tiic 
last  ten  years  against  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  southern 
States.  What,  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  sys- 
tem? It  is  precisely  this,  sir:  that  the  southern  States 
shall  be  prohibited  m>m  carrying  ()n  commefcc  in  certain 
articles  with  the  nations  of  the  wond,  and  shall  be  restricted 
to  an  intercourse  with  the  tariff  States  of  this  Union.  This 
reduces  the  southern  States  to  a  state  of  colonial  vassalage 
to  the  tariff  States,  decidedly  worse  than  that  of  our  an- 
cestors to  Great  Britain.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  . 
colonial  vassalage  of  our  ancestors?  It  was  nothing  more  ' 
than  that  they  should  be  ^*  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
commerce,  in  certain  articles,  with  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  restricted  to  an  intercourse  with 
Great  Britiun." 

The  southern  States,  then,  are  reduced  to  the  very  same 
relation  to  tiie  tariff  States,  in  point  of  principle,  as  that 
in  which  all  the  colonies  formerly  stood  to  Great  Britain. 
They  have  changed  tlieir  masten,  to  be  sure;  and  I  will 
now  proceed  to  inquire  what  they  have  gained  by  the 
cliange. 

I  confidently  assert  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
tariff  SUtes  upon  the  commerce  of  the  planting  States, 
are  one  hundred  times  more  injurious  and  oppressive  than 
aUthe  colonial  restrictions  and  taxes  which  Great  Britain 
ever  imposed,  or  attempted  to  impose,  upon  the  commerce 
of  our  forefathers.  Yes,  sir,  a  revolution  which  severed 
a  mighty  empire  into  fragments,  and  which  history  has  al- 
ready recorded  as  the  first  in  the  annals  of  human  liberty, 
originated  in  restrictions  and  impositions,  not  a  whit  more 
tyrannical  in  principle,  and,  as  I  will  proceed  to  demon- 
strate, not  a  hundredth  part  so  oppressive  in  point  of  fiict, 
as  tiie  restrictions  and  impositions  now  unconstitutionally 
imposed  upon  the  southern  States. 

The  prohibition  which  excluded  our  ancestors  fi'om  the 
commerce  of  all  other  countries  but  Great  Britain,  was 
almost  purely  nominal.  Without  that  proliibition,  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  would  have  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  mother  country.  She  ftimished  them  with  the 
best  market  in  the  world  for  all  the  productions  of  their 
industry.  She  supplied  the  articles  they  wanted  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  obtuned  from  any  other  nation,  and 
gave  them  a  better  price  for  their  productions.  But  the 
very  opposite  of  this  is  true  as  to  the  restrictions  of  which 
we  now  complain.  Instead  of  coinciding  with  the  natural 
course  of  trade,  they  come  directiy  in  contact  with  it.  The 
southern  States  are  excluded  from  their  natural  markets — 
the  very  best  in  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  confining 
them  to  a  market  which  is,  in  all  respects,  the  very  worst. 
Europe  now  consumes  five-sixths  of  our  agricultural  sta- 
ples, and  the  consumption  would  be  indefinitely  extended, 
if  the  trade  was  unrestricted;  the  tariff  States  could  not 
consume,  under  any  circumstances,  more  than  one-fifUi  of 
these  staples.     Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland  could 
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furnish  us  with  such  manuiiictures  as  we  want,  at  a  price  one- 
third  less  than  that  for  which  they  ever  can  he  furnished  by 
the  manufacturing  States  of  this  Union;  and»  under  these 
circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  purchase  from  these 
States,  and  denied  our  natural  right  of  purchasing  from 
foreign  nations.  In  one  word,  we  are  excluded  from  the 
very  beet  markets  in  the  world,  and  confined  to  that  in 
^hich  we  can  get  least  for  what  we  have  to  sell,  and  are 
compelled  to  give  most  for  what  we  desire  to  purchase. 

The  duties  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  tlie  commerce 
of  the  southern  States  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
tariff  States,  amount  to  a  larger  sum  of  taxation  and  op- 
pression in  a  single  year,  than  all  the  restrictions  and  taxes 
imposed  upon  all  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament, 
fi-om  the  date  of  the  st^mp  act  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

The  soutliern  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  re- 
colonized,  as  much  so  as  if  the  British  Parliament  liad  the 
supreme  legislative  power  of  regiilatin?  their  commerce. 

I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted  to  impair  the  force 
of  this  analogy,  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  southern 
States  are  fairly  represented  in  Congress.  But  when  the 
power  of  this  Common  Council  is  directed  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  minority,  so  isolated  and  distinguished  by 
geographical  and  civil  peculiarities  and  commercial  inte- 
rests, as  that  laws,  apparently  and  nominally  general,  may 
be,  in  effect,  local  and  exclusive  in  their  impositions,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  representation  of  the  minority,  on  all  ques- 
tions affecting  its  distinct  a^id  local  interests,  is  substantially 
no  representation  at  all.  When  the  proposition  before 
Congress  is  the  imposition  of  a  common  and  equal  bui'den 
upon  the  whole  country,  or  the  appropriation  of  the  com- 
mon funds  to  defend  the  rights  of^  a  single  State,  or  even 
of  a  single  individual,  I  should  consider  the  southern  States 
really  represented,  however  much  they  might  difTcr  witli 
the  majority.  But  when  the  proposition  is  to  impose  an  ex- 
clusive burden  on  tliose  .States,  or  appropriate  their  pe- 
culiar funds  for  the  benefit  even  of  all  tlie  other  States, 
I  should  regard  them  as  having  no  representation  at  all, 
though  they  were  entitled  to  ninety-nine  votes  in  a  council 
of  two  hundred.  On  such  a  question,  any  thing  less  tlian 
a  majority,  or,  at  least,  an  equality,  of  votes,  is  precisely 
equal  to  no  vote  at  all.  It  is  not  a  question  of  deliberation, 
concerning  common  interests,  but  a  question  of  naked, 
numerical  power,  concerning  interests  that  are  entirely 
adverse. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unfair  and  ridiculous, 
than  to  maintain  that  the  unjust  and  unconstitutional  im- 
positions of  the  tariff  system  are,  in  any  respect,  less  ty- 
rannical in  tlieir  operation  upon  the  southern  States, 
merely  because  those  States  are  represented  in  Congress. 
What  would  have  been  the  nature  of  a  colonial  represent- 
ation in  the  British  Parliament  in  1776?  The  wisest  of 
our  patriotic  ancestors  rejected  the  idea,  as  a  miserable 
mockery.  What  is  the  value  of  an  Irish  representation 
in  the  Britisli  Parliament,  on  all  questions  affecting  the  lo- 
cal interests  of  Ireland,  and  in  which  the  interests  or  pre- 
judices of  £ngland  stand  /  opposed  to  tliem?  Let  tlie  op- 
pression and  ruin  of  Ireland  answer  the  question.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  West  India  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  question  of  neg^-o  emancipation?  And  what 
is  the  value  of  a  southern  representation  in  Congress, 
when  the  question  to  be  determined  is,  whetlier  ten  mil- 
lions of  soutliern  commerce  shall  be  subjected  to  the  le- 
gislative rapacity  of  the  majority  ^  They  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  nominal  parties  to  the  immolation  of 
tlieir  constituents,  and  thus  furnish  to  their  oppressors  a 
pretext  and  disguise  for  the  outrage. 

The  course  uf  tliese  remarks  forcibly  suggests  another 
historical aimlogy,  calculated,  if  tliat  be  possible,  to  exliibit, 
in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  the  state  of  political  de- 
gradation to  wliich  the  southern  States  are  reduced  by  the 
prolubltory  sy-tt^m.     The  recent  war  with  Great  Britain 


will  be  memorable  in  the  histoi*y  of  tlie  country,  as  the 
second  war  of  independence.     The  evident  tendency  uf 
the  Britisli  pretensions  to  recolonize  the  United  Slates, 
caused  ^str'^  enfightencd  patriot  to  see  and  to  feci  tliat 
such  was  the  true  character  of  the  contest.     Kow,  what 
wci*e  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain?  In  the  \t,T^  strong^-iit 
point  of  view,  they  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right,  on  the  paH  of  Great  Britain,  not  to  prohibit, 
but  to  shackle   and  encumber,   during  war,   the  con;- 
merce  of  the  United  States  witli  the  adverse  belligerenti. 
Suppose  she  had  set  up  the  broad  pretension — ^sniilar  to 
that  now  enforced  by  tlie  tariff  States — ^tliat  we  sliouKl 
ti'ade  exclusively  with  her,  and  should  not  trade  with 
France,  eitlier  in  peace  or  in  war.     There  is  not  a  pa- 
triot in  tlic  Union  who  would  not  have  seen  his  country 
one  vast  catacomb  of  slaughtered  freemen,  before  he 
would  have  tarnished  tlic  memory  of  his  ancestors,  by  sub- 
mitting to  terms  so  ignominious  and  degrading.    Kvei) 
plain  would  have  been  a  Marathon,  and  every  stiait  a 
Therroopyl2e;and  Great  Britain  would  never  have  succeed- 
ed in  establtsliing  her  arrogant  pretensions,  until  none  but 
blaves  survived  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  it.     Aa<i  yet 
the  southern  States,  who  so  gloriously  sustained  a  war 
waged  against  this  pretension,  are  now  actually  reduced 
to  a  state  of  degradation  and  dependence,  beyond  all  quev 
tion  worse  than  tliat  which  would  have  resulted  from  its 
establislimcnt.     If  wc  had  been  actually  conquered  by  the 
British  arms — if  we  had  been  coinpelled  to  prostrate  the 
insignia  of  our  sovereignty  at  the  feet  of  tlie  conqueror, 
and  the  terms  of  our  submission  had  been  dictated  &t 
the  head  of  victorious  lcg*ions,  nothing  worse  could  ha\e 
been  imposed  upon  the  whole  confederacy,  by  the  ri^lit 
of  conquest,  tlian  the  oppression  and  vassalage  to  whicli 
the  southern  States  are  now  subjected  by  the  legisluiion 
of  Congress. 

If  all  the  commercial  nations  in  the  world  were  to  unite 
in  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  and  restrict  our  commcicc,  by 
hostile  regulations,  so  far  as  tlieir  own  interests  would  be 
promoted  by  it{  if  all  the  restraints  interposed  by  the 
law  of  nations  to  protect  that  commerce  were  annulled, 
and  the  nations  of  Europe  had  the  unlimited  power  to 
make  what  reguLitions  they  pleased  in  regaird  to  it,  no- 
thing worse  could  possibly  be  done,  than  wnat  our  own  le- 
gislation has  ilone  already.  It  is  true,  sir,  if  there  be 
any  consolation,  in  that,  that  the  injury  is  not  inflicted  by 
a  foreign  power,  but  by  those  who  call  themselves  our 
brethren  and  fellow-citizens.  But  I  am  far  from  pcrcen- 
ing  any  thing  in  tliis  circumstance  to  mitigate  the  injury. 
I  solemnly  declare,  I  would  rather  it  were  inflicted  bj  a 
foi-eign  power.  A  dagger  plunged  by  tlie  hand  of  a  bro- 
ther carries  a  severer  pang  to  the  heart  of  the  injured 
party,  from  tlie  very  consideration  that  the  blow  was  in- 
flicted by  one  who  was  under  tlie  most  sacred  obligatioix 
to  arrest  it,  if  aimed  by  another. 

i  miLSt  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  |cr  * 
few  moments  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the  actual  comliton 
of  suffering  to  which  the  southern  States  have  been  re- 
duced by  this  system.  I  will  draw  no  picture  of  the  ims^ 
gination,  but  present  a  few  decisive  facts  tbat  will  speak 
a  language  too  unequivocal  to  admit  of  but  one  inter pr<> 
tation.  For  tlie  last  tw  clve  years,  the  condition  of  tb- 
country  has  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  in  a  stead} 
progression.  Durmg^  this  time,  the  pri^e  of  cotton  has 
fallen  from  thirty  to  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  every  tbmir 


permanent. 

habit,  and  make  all  our  calculations  and  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements to  accord  with  it.  But  when  tariff  is  p"^^ 
after  tariff,  extending  further  and  Yuiiher  the  opprc5>^'^^ 
influence  of  the  system,  constant  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment is  the  almost  unavoiilable  result.  •  No  prudence  «" 
avoid  it.     An  unexperted.decUne  in  the  price  of  produ<^<^ 
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baffles  the  calculation!  even  of  the  most  cautious;  and, 
in  this  downward  tendency  of  things,  the  planter  alnM»t 
inYariablj  finds,  each  successive  year,  his  means  of  meet- 
ing his  pecuniary  engagements  less  than  he  reasonably 
calculated  when  he  made  them. 

The  profits  of  the  cotton  planter,  with  all  the  natural 
idvantages  with  which  Providence  ^has  favored  him,  are 
now  actually  less  than  tliose  of  aiiy  other  description  of 
capitalists  in  the  Union.  I  speak  of  what  I  personally 
know,  when  I  assert  that  the  labor  of  a  slave  in  the  field 
does  not  yield  the  owner  more  than  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  per  day,  on  an  average.  Now,  sir,  I  leave  it  to 
any  gentleman  from  the  middle  or  eastern  States,  to 
wf  whether  the  price  of  common  field  labor  is  not  three 
or  four  times  as.  high.  Taking  the  average  of  the  various 
kinds  of  labor  in  those  Stales,  I  feel  authorized  to  say,  it 
may  be  set  down  at  fifty  cents  a  day.  I  am  aware  of  the 
prevalence  of  an  i^ea  that  slave  labor  is  not  as  efficient' 
as  free  labor;  but,  as  regards  agricultural  pursuits,  it  is 
entirely  erroneous.  No  white  man  from  New  England, 
or  any  where  else,  cun  do  more  field  labor  than  a  South 
Carolina  slave.  Taking  the  average  of  the  year,  the 
southern  planter  has  greatly  more  labor  performed  by 
each  hand,  than  the  northern  farmer.  With  us,  there  is 
no  season  of  rest  from  one  end  of  the  day,  or  from  one 
end  of  the  year,  to  the  other.  The  winter  season,  which 
is  a  period  of  festivity  and  rest  with  t]ie  nor  them  farm- 
ers, is,  with  our  planters,  a  period  of  active  and  labori- 
ous preparation  for  the  ensuing  spring.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  cultivates  the  most  valuable  staple  in  the  world, 
and  works  tlius  incessantly  through  the  whole  year,  the 
labor  of  the  80uthei*n  planter  is  not  one-fourth  part  as  pro- 
ductive as  tlie  average  of  northern  labor,  does  it  not  fur- 
nidi  a  striking  commentarj-  upon  the  ruinous  and  ex- 
hausting effects  of  your  oppressive  sj'stem  of  taxation? 
If  the  soil  and  climate  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
were  as  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  as  those  of 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  I  am  well  satisfied,  a  Penn- 
sylvania or  New  York  fiirnier  could  not  afford  to  cidtivate 
cotton  for  less  than  twenty  cents  a  pound,  with  all  Uie  in- 
dustry and  economy  he  could  use.  Let  any  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  cotton  planting  make  an 
estimate  of  the  price  for  which  he  could  afford  to  raise 
cotton,  using  hired  labor  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  he  will 
find  the  statement  I  liave  made  amply  confirmed  by  the 
result 

I  know  there  was  a  time,  sir,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  southern  planters  were  realizing  so  rich  a  har- 
vest of  pro«sperity,  and  such  enormous  profits,  that  it  was 
thought  nothing*  more  than  justice  to  cut  down  their  in- 
comes, by  this  new  species  of  agrarian  legislation,  to  a 
level  with  those  derived  from  other  modes  of  employing 
capiul.  But,  even  if  you  had  any  semblance  of  right  to 
exereise  this  arbitrary  power  of  curtailing  incomes  and 
equalizing  profits,  you  have  carried  it  entirely  beyond  the 
point  at  which  your  own  principles  would  require  you  to 
stop.  If  you  have  a  right  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the  plant- 
er to  a  level  with  your  own,  have  you  any  riglit  to  carry 
the  reduction  so  far,  that  you  shall  receive  three  or  four 
times  as  great  a  reward  for  your  labor  as  the  planter  does 
for  his?  No  agricuhural  community,  that  can-ied  on  the 
labors  of  the  field'  by  free  labor,  could  have  endured,  or 
would  have  submitted  to  tliis  system  of  oppressive  exac- 
tion, until  the  price  of  labor  had  reached  so  low  a  point 
of  depression  as  it  has  in  the  southern  States.  There 
«  no  example  existing,  of  so  great  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
»ny  a^icultaral  production,  as  that  which  has  taken 
place  m  the  southern  staples.  From  century  to  century, 
tile  price  of  corn,  for  example,  maintaius  almost  a  uniform 
price,  because  the  cost  of  its  production — the  actual  la- 
bor reqiiired  to  produce  it,  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  manu- 
factures, be  materially  diminished  by  machinery.     Thirty 


high  as  it  is  at  present,  although  the  same  quantity  of 
manual  labor  is  necessary  to  produce  it  now  as  at  the  for- 
mer period.  A  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of 
labor  is  the  necessary  consequence.  On  the  contrar}', 
the  price  of  grain  is  very  nearly  as  high  in  the  gfrain 
g^xiwing  States,  taking  an  average  of  several  years,  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago.  No  reduction,  therefore,'  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  the  labor  employed  in  producing  it. 
In  fact,  the  average  price  of  labor  in  the  northern  States, 
hicluding  all  pursuits,  has  evidently  advanced  during^he 
period  under  consideration.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  un- 
der a  system  of  taxation  and  oppression  which  annually 
draws  h'om  the  southern  planters  one-third  of  their  in- 
comes, to  be  distributed,  In  bounties  and  disbursements, 
among  the  people  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  It  is 
the  natural  result  of  that  system,  and  God  only  knows  at 
what  point  of  depression,  sliort  of  absolute  ruin,  it  will 
stop,  if  this  Government  shall  pci'scvere  in  the  course  it 
has  hitherto  pursued. 

A  great  and  solemn  crisis  is  evidently  approaching,  and 
1  admonish  gentlemen  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  well 
as  of  justice,  to  pause  in  this  course  of  legislative  tyranny 
and  oppression,  before  they  iiave  driven  a  higli-ntinded, 
loyal,  and  patriotic  people  to  something  bordering  on  des- 
pair and  desperation.  Sir,  if  the  ancestors  of  those  who 
are  now  enduring,  too  patiently  enduring,  the  oppressive 
burdens  unjustly  imposed  upon  them,  could  i>eturn  from 
their  graves,  and  witness  the  change  which  the  Federal 
Government,  in  one  quarter  of  a  century,  has  produced  in 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  country,  they  would  hardly  recog- 
nise it  as  the  scene  of  their  former  activity  and  useful- 
ness. Where  all  was  cheerfid,  and  prosperous,  and  flou- 
rishing, and  happy,  they  would  behold  nothing  but  decay, 
and  gloom,  and  (lesolation,  without  a  spot  of  verdure  to 
break  the  dismal  continuity,  or  even 

**A  ru*eur  iht'«vil<lvria'«s  \vti  on  the  ttalk. 
To  tell  whcictlic  ^rd(*n  had  b;tMi." 

Looking  upon  tliis  sad  reverse  in  the  condition  of  their 
descendent^,  they  would  naturally  inquire  what  moral  or 
political  pestileiice  had  passed  over  the  land,  to  blast  and 
wither  the  fiiir  inheritance  they  had  left  them?  And,  .lir, 
when  they  shoulil  be  told  that  a  despotic  power  of  taxa- 
tion, infinitely  mure  unjust  and  opprciisive  than  tljat  from 
which  the  country  had  been  redeemed  liy  their  toils  and 
sacrifices,  was  now  assumed  ami  exercised  over  us  by 
our  own  brethren,  they  would  indignantly  exclaim,  like 
the  ghost  of  murdered  IJLamlct,  when  urging  his  afllicted 
son  to  avenge  the  tarnished  honor  of  his  house — 
*•*■  Il'jrcu  have  nature  in  ynu,  brar  it  not.** 

Sir,  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  of  the  deep  excitement  which  now  exists 
in  South  Carofma,  and  to  vindicate  tlve  motives  ami  the 
character  of  the  people  of  that  State  from  imputations 
wliich  liavc  been  unjustly  cast  upon  them.  There  is  no 
State  in  this  Union  distinguished  by  a  more  lofty  and  dis- 
interested patriotism,  than  that  which  \  liave  the  honoi-  in 
part  to  represent.  I  can  proudly  and  confidently  appeal 
to  history  for  proof  of  this  assertion.  No  State  has  made 
greater  sacrifices  to  vindicate  the  common  rights  of  the 
Union,  and  preserve  its  integrity.  No  State  is  more  wil- 
ling to  make  those  sacrifices  now,  whether  of  blood  or 
treasure.  But,  sir,  it  docs  not  belong  to  this  lofty  spirit 
of  patriotism,  to  submit  to  unjust  and  unconstitutional  op- 
pression, nor  is  South  Carolina  to  be  taunted  with  the 
charge  of  treason  and  rebellion,  because  she  has  the  in- 
telligence to  imdei-stand  her  riglits,  and  the  spirit  to  main- 
tain them.  God  has  not  planted  in  th(^  breast  of  man  a 
higher  and  a  holier  principle  tlian  that  by  whicli  he  is 
prompted  to  resist  oppression.  Absolute  submission  and 
passive  obedience  to  every  extreme  of  tymnny,  arc  tiie 
characteristics  of  slaves  only. 

The  oppi*ession  of  the   people  of  Sotilh  Carorna  has 


ycart  ago,  the  price  of  cotton  was  nearly  three  times  as  been  carried  to  an  exti-emity,  wh'.ch  the  moat  slavish  popi!- 
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latlon  on  earth  would  not  endure  without  a  struggle.  Is 
it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  freemen  will  patiently  bow 
down  and  kiss  the  rod  of  the  oppressor?  Freemen,  did 
I  say !  Why,  sir,  any  one  who  has  the  form  and  bears  the 
name  of  man — nay,  '*a  beast  that  wants  discourse  of  rea- 
son,'* a  dog,  a  sheep,  a  reptile — the  vilest  reptile  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  without  the  gifl  of  reason  to  com- 
prehend the  injustice  of  its  injuries,  would  bite,  or  bruise, 
or  sting  the  hand  by  which  they  were  inflicted. 

Is  it,  then,  for  a  sovereign  State  to  fold  iier  arm,  and 
stand  still  in  submissive  apathy,  when  tlie  loud  clamors  of 
the  people  whom  Providence  has  committed  to  her  charge, 
are  ascending  to  heaven  for  justice?  Hug  not  this  delu- 
sion to  your  breast,  I  pray  you. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  in  this  place,  what  course  South 
Carolina  may  deem  it  her  duty  to  pursue  in  this  great 
emergency.  It  is  enouc^h  to  say  that  she  perfectly  un- 
derstands the  g^ou^id  which  she  occupies;  and  be  assured, 
sir,  that  whatever  attitude  she  may  assume,  in  her  highest 
sovereign  capacity,  she  will  firmly  and  fearlessly  maintain 
it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  The  responsi- 
bility will  not  rest  upon  her,  but  upon  her  oppressors. 

And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, about  which  much  has  been  recently  said  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it.  It  is  not  my  object  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  thos«=  resolutions,  but  to  show  what  tliey  really  arc, 
and  the  principles  they  distinctly  avow. 

I  have  before  me  a  preamble  to  certain  resolutions,  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Leg^islature  of  Kentucky,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that,  **at  a  former  epoch,  when  certain  acts 
were  passed  by  Congress,  called  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
which  were  believed  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  General 
Assembly,  it  neither  interposed  nor  threatened  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  to  defeat  or  obstruct  their  operation 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky."  Will  it  be  pretend- 
ed that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  did  not  avow  the 
right  to  adopt  such  measures?  Listen,  sir,  to  the  language 
of  the  resolution  she  adopted  in  1799 — ^a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "That  the  several 
States  who  formed  that  instrument,  (the  federal  constitu- 
tion) being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  unques- 
tionable right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a  nullifi- 
cation by  those' sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  done 
under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy." 
I  will  make  no  comment  on  this  language.  It  is  too  plain 
to  be  perverted.  I  will  barely  add,  that  the  celebrated 
resolutions  of  Virginia  maintain  the  same  doctrine,  in 
language  equally  explicit,  and  that  Pennsylvania  adopted 
similar  resolutions  at  a  subsequent  period. 

But,  sir,  in  a  case  of  extreme  injustice  and  oppression, 
1  will  not  stop  to  moot  points  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion. I  place  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  a  sovereign 
State  to  interpose  the  shield  of  its  sovereignty  between  its 
Citizens  and  oppression,  upon  much  higher  grounds. 

There  is  one  objection  to  this  system  of  Government 
protection,  and  Government  bounties,  which  I  intended  to 
have  presented  more  fully  than  I  feel  warranted  in  doing 
under  existing  circumstances.  I  allude  to  its  strong  and 
inevitable  tendency  to  corrupt  one  portion  of  the  people, 
while  it  oppresses  and  enslaves  the  other.  No  state  Df 
things  can  be  conceived  more  unfavorable  to  liberty,  than 
that  in  which  large  multitudes  of  people,  embracing  en* 
tire  classes  of  the  community,  are  taught  to  look  habitual- 
ly to  the  Government  for  pecuniary  aid  and  support.  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  tliat  such  a  population  can 
have  the  feehngs  of  independent  freemen.  They  look  up 
to  the  Government  with  an  idolatrous  feeling,  as  if  the  sun 
of  heaven  could  not  shine,  or  its  showers  fall  upon  the 
earth,  without  the  special  interposition  of  that  Govern-' 
mcnt.  1  have  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  tliat  the  days  of 
Roman  liberty  were  mimbered,  when  the  people  consent- 
ed to  rirceive  bread  from  the  public  granai'ies.   'I'he  resuk 


was,  that  the  demagogues  of  the  time  secured  the  favor  of 
the  people  more  effectually  by  a  liberal  dispensation  of 
the  grain  drawn  from  the  subject  provinces,  than  by  the 
highest  talents,  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  and  the  most 
signal  services.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the  dittribution^of  grain  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  disguised  bounties,  aroountmg  to  miliibns,  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually*  The  latter  I  consider  incom- 
parably the  worst,  because  of  the  very  dispuise  wliich  is 
thrown  around  tl)e  proceeding.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop 
with  the  degradation  and  corruption  of  the  people.  The 
system  tencu  also  to  corrupt  the  Government.  The  cno^ 
mous  sum  annually  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  south- 
ern people,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  fund  of  cor- 
ruption, by  which  the  Presidency  itself  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  bought  and  sold. 

Do  not  the  people  of  the  tariff  States  distinctly  hold  out 
the  idea  that  they  will  not  support  any  man  for.the  Presi- 
dency who  is  opposed  to  the  protecting  system?    Has  it 
not  been  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  as  the  paramount 
claim,  the  indispensable  qualification  of  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidencv  ?    And  is  not  this  an  open  avowal  that  the  Pre- 
sidency  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  conferred,  not  upon 
the  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  the  purest  patriotism,  or 
the  most  important  public  services,  but  upon  the  man  who 
will  consent  and  stipulate  to  bestow  millions  of  money,  un- 
constitutionally and  unrighteously  exacted  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  as  a  Lirgesse  to  the  northern  maruftc- 
turers  and  their  associates?  Sir,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  by 
calling  it  a  question  of  principle  and  general  policy,  it  is 
a  mere  traffic  between  avarice  and  ambition,  in  which  it 
is  stipulated  that  money,  first  to  be  obtained  by  extortion 
and  plunder,  shall  be  given  in  exchange  for  political 
power.  It  is  nothing  different,  in  principle,  from  the  sale  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  for  imperial 
donatives.     If  General  Washington  could  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  were  presented  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, with  an  avowal  of  his  opposition  to  the  tariff,  any 
man  who  would  pledge  himself  to  support  that  s)'stem, 
though  covered  with  **  all  the  multiplying  villanies  of  na- 
ture," would  carry  the  election  against  him.    Under  these 
circumstances,  I  put  it  to  gentlemen  to  answer  me  the 
Question,  what  is  the  motive  which  induces  the  people  of 
the  tariff  States  to  support  for  the  Presidency  a  man  who 
will  pledjgfe  himself  to  support  the  tariff  ?     The  answer, 
sir,  in  plain  English,  is  money,  money,  notliing  but  money. 
If  this  be  principle,  it  is  political  bargaining  reduced  to 
principle.     Such,  however,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of 
the  6}'stem.  The  moment  that  Government  ass«mesthe  pre- 
rogative of  interfering  with  the  great  pecuniary  interests  of 
society,  with  a  view  to  change  the  distribution  of  property, 
its  action  becomes  essentially  corrupt  and  corrupting. 

1  have  now  gone  through  the  various  topics  1  intended 
to  discuss,  and  Twill  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  all  I  have 
uttered,  there  has  not  been  mingled  one  feeling  of  person- 
al unkindness  to  any  human  being,  either  in  this  Bouse  or 
out  of  it.  I  have  used  strong  languag-e,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
has  been  uttered  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  1  have 
felt  it  to  be  a  solemn  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  this  nation,  to  expose  tlie  unjust  and  oppressive 
operation  of  tl\e  tariff  system,  and  to  make  one  more  so- 
lemn appeal  to  the  justice  of  their  oppressors. 

Let  me,  then,  beseech  tlie  advocates  of  that  system,  in 
the  name  of  our  common  ancestors,  whose  blood  was  min- 
gled together  as  a  common  offering  at  the  shrine  of  out 
common  liberty — let  me  beseech  them,  by  all  the  endear 
ing  recollections  of  our  common  history,  and  by  everj 
considei*ation  that  gives  value  to  the  liberty  and  uniwi  oi 
these  States,  to  retrace  their  steps  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  relieve  a  high-minded  and  patriotic  people  from  an  un 
constitutional  and  oppressive  burden,  which  they  canno 
longer  bear. 

[The  committee  then  rose.'] 
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JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  from  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  reported  an  article,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  Jiidffe  Peck,  a 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  in  maintenance  and  support  of  their  im- 
peachment against  him.  It  was'  laid  on  the  table  and  di- 
rected to  be  printed. 

[See  Senate  proceedings,  Tuesday,  May  4.] 

Fbidat,  April  30,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOST  LAW. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, reported  a  bill  respecting  the  navigation  laws  and 
duties  on  imports,  which  having  had  its  first  and  second 
resding  by  its  title^  Mr.  C  moved  to  commit  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  and  print  it. 

Mr.  MALLARY  called  for  the  reading  of  the  bill;  and  it 
baring  been  read,  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  on 
aich  a  measure  at  this  session,  if  it  ought  to  be  acted  on 
at  aU{  therefore,  he  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  At 
the  request,  however,  of  Mr.  Cahbreleko,  he  withdrew 
the  motion,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  explanation. 

Hr.  CAMBRELENG  sud  tliat  tlie  majority  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  under  whose  directions  he  had  re- 
ported this  bill,  were  perfectly  aware  that  the  sentiments 
of  tlie  majority  of  the  House  were  in  opposition  to  it  at 
this  time.  The  committee  had  directed  him  to  say  tliat  it 
was  not  their  intention  to  ask  for  its  consideration  dxiring 
the  present  session — perhaps  not  at  the  next.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  novel  and  important,  and  require  ma- 
ture deliberation.  All  that  the  committee  now  desire  is, 
that  the  measure  should  go  forth  to  the  nation — that  it  ma>' 
be  f^eneraliy  understood,  and  tint  the  g^at  agricultyral 
interest  of  the  country  should  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  exchange  the  produce  of  their  farms  for 
the  merchandise  of  other  countries,  on  terms  of  just  reci- 
procity. There  is  no  novelty  in  the  principle  of  the  bill 
—it  merely  proposes  to  carry  out  the  rule  of  reciprocity 
which  this  Government  haft  acted  upon  ever  since  the  war. 
We  have  been  for  sixteen  years  proposing  to  all  nations  to 
abolish  all  restrictions  on  navigation — we  have  been  pro- 
claiming, by  our  acts,  our  willingness  to  meet  them  on 
iair  and  honorable  ground — and  that  we  were  ready,  when- 
ever they  were,  mutually  to  exchange  our  productions  on 
reciproad  terms.  This,  I  know,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  some 
gentlemen  of  this  House,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  two-thirds 
of  the  American  paople.  They  are  wilUng  to  exchange 
the  fast  amount  oi  tlieir  own  products  for  those  of  all  other 
nations  who  are  wllUng  to  receive  them  on  terms  of  fair 
reciprocity. 

Sir,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  tlie  contest  now  going 
on  in  England — a  contest  between  the  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy of  that  country,  similar  to  that  which  we  now  sec 
in  this  country.  [Here  Mr.  DooDRiDoxrose.]  fSir,  1  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  the  floor,  and  understand  whether  I 
am  out  of  order  or  not.  The  whole  question  is  open.  1 
was  noticing  the  contest  now  going  on  in  England,  where 
the  democracy  who  were  crying  for  cheap  bread,  were 
oppressed  as  the  democracy  of  this  country  id  by  tiie  aris- 
tocracy.  Sir,  what  have  I  seen  in  this  House?  How  were 
the  tahffs  of  1824  and  1828  passed?  Have  we  not  all  seen 
Hutics  voted  by  majorities  of  four  and  five  votes?  Were 
they  not  carried  by  the  votes  of  those  who  were  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  tlie  stock  of  cotton  and  woollen 
companies — of  members  whose  patriotism  lies  in  the  pock- 
et ?~-who  imagined  that  their  bankruptcy  or  prosperity 
depended  on  the  vote  they  might  give  ?  Nay,  sir,  have  I 
not  seen  the  very  chair  you  now  occupy  filled  by  a  dis- 
ting;uished  gentlenum,  and  did  I  noti»ee  him,  in  1824,  give, 
on  more  tlian  one  occasion,  his  casting  vote  on  qucNtions 


which  he  had  deeply  at  heart  ^  And  did  not  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  tariff  of^  1824  depend  on  the  casting  votes  of 
the  Speaker  given  on  some  of  the  items  of  the  bill?  Yes, 
sir,  I  say  there  is  in  this  country  an  aristocracy  of  manu- 
facturing capitalists,  who  would,  if^they  could,  grind  the 
democracy  of  this  nation  to  ashes,  as  the  nobility  of  Great 
Britain  would  the  poor  laborer  who  cries  for  bread.  Sir, 
the  committee  entertain  no  delusive  hope  that  this  bill  will 
affect  the  policy  of  Great  Britain — at  least,  for  some  years 
to  come.  No!  her  policy  in  relation  to  g^n  is  fixed  and 
settled.  It  is  regulated  and  controlled,  as  ours  has  hitherto 
been  here,  by  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  perpetu- 
ating monopoly.  Tlie  great  land  proprietors  of  the  House 
of  Lords — ^the  hereditary  nobili^ — control  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  by  their  votes.  It  is  ndt  to  be  expected  that 
a  majority  of  that  description  will  consent,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  receive  our  grain  in-  exchange  for  British  pro- 
ductions. Neither  is  it  probable  that  France  will,  for 
some  time  to  come,  reciprocate  commerce  with  the  United 
States  on  the  equal  terms  proposed  by  the  bill.  But  there 
are  other  nations  with  whom  a  beginning  -may  be  made. 
Portugal  is  one.  We  had  once  a  valuable  trade  with  that 
country — it  has  been  entirely  sacrificed  by  the  unwise  re- 
strictions of  both  countries.  There  are  in  our  commerce 
with  that  nation  no  conflicting  interests — I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  treaty  stipulating  commercial  reciprocity  might  be 
formed  with  that  nation  to-morrow,  by  which  we  should 
very  soon  enjoy  a  large  and  valuable  trade  with  that  coun- 
try in  the  mutual  exchange  of  our  productions.  There 
are  countries  also  in  the  North  of  Europe,  with  whom  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  might  be  made.  But,  sir,  I  have 
gone  further  into  this  question  than  I  had  intended  to  do 
now. 

The  committee  merely  propose  the  measure  for  the  con- 
idderation  of  the  House  and  of  the  nation-^the  laboring, 
the  mechanic,  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country; 
they  have  no  expectation  of  changing  the  opinions  of  our 
masters,  whose  pecuniary  interests  are  involved.  We 
ask  nothing,  sir,  from  the  majority  of  tiiis  House,  but  what 
we  have  a  right  to  ask.  The  minority  has  its  rights  as  well 
as  the  majority.  They  have  a  right  to  expect  parliament- 
ary courtesy  from  the  majority — an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  to  have  their  measures  fully  and  (airly  debated — an 
open  and  honorable  contest.  This  new  course  of  arrest- 
ing measures  at  their  second  reading,  of  stopping  inquiry 
and  stifling  debate,  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  alarm- 
ing. That,  sir»  is  the  object  of  the  gentieman  from  Ver- 
mont. The  House  has  already  treated  one  important 
measure — the  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  McDuffix]  in  tiiatway.  [Here  the  Chair 
called  the  gentieman  to  order  for  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  House.]  Mr.  C.  replied,  that  tt  was  not  his 
design  to  reflect  upon  the  House  for  the  course  of  its  pro- 
beedings,  but  to  show  the  alarming  consequences  that 
might  result  from  such  a  course,  when  a  minority,  a  pow- 
erful minority,  too,  were  denied  an  opportunity,  even  to 
an  important  measure  discussed,  when  the  riglits  of  the 
minority  were  openly  trampled  upon.  Whenever  such 
should  become  the  practice  of  a  majority  of  the  House, 
he  should  consider  it  one  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms 
of  approaching  dissolution.  We  do  not,  I  repeat  it,  de- 
sire to  go  into  this  debate  duringf^  this  session.  Let  the 
measure  go  forth  to  the  nation — let  us  debate  it  at  the 
next  session,  and  then  let  gentlemen  do  as  they  please 
with  it. 

Mr.  MALLARY  observed,  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cambrslero]  seemed  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  course  he  was  taking.  But,  sir,  what  is  the  real 
character  of  the  biU  he  has  proposed?  It  is  a  measure  that 
is  intended  to  give  the  power  to  the  President  to  control 
the  grout  interests  of  this  coinitr}\  Let  this  remain  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  Let  Congress  keep 
I  this  power  to  itself.     Hold  it  fiwt.   No  such  power  should 
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be  put  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man  living*.  The  gentle- 
man tells  us  that  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy,  who  oppress  and  grind  to  dust 
the  democracy  of  the  nation.  This  shows  clearly  and 
plainly  that  he  knows  nothing  about  either  the  aristocracy^ 
or  democracy  of  tlie  country.  1  say  tliat  the  great  agiv 
cultural  interest  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  nne,  and  a 
solid  proportion  south  of  it,  are  in  favor  of  the  protecting 
policy — ^the  tariff.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  find  friends 
and  advocates  to  that  policy,  let  htm  go  into  every  hamlet 
and  house  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  will  find  a  vast  majority  in  its  f&vor.  Talk 
of  tlie  ariatocracy  of  the  country !  It  is  the  real  democracy 
of  the  United  States,  who  are  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
the  protecting  system.  Not  British  agents — Liverpool 
merchants.  Talk  of  aristocracy!  The  farmers,  the  agri- 
culturists, are  the  m^n  w^o  support  the  tariff.  They  are 
the  men.  Why?  They  well  know  that  the  manufacturer 
gives  a  market  for  their  production^  which  no  foreign  na- 
tion allows.  They  consider  the  manufiicturera  as  their 
agents,  at  home,  in  their  own  country.  The  farming  in- 
terest knows  this.  If  our  farmers  did  not  know  tliat  their 
interests,  their  salvation,  did  not  almost  depend  on  the  ma- 
nufikcturing  i^stem,  tliey  would  be  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Sir,  the  gentleman  openly  avows  that  his  object  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  forward  is  not  fur  discussion  or  action  tins 
session,  and  perhaps  not  the  next.  What,  then,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  is  his  intended  object?  Sir,  I  think  I 
know.  Indeed,  fur  some  time,  I  have  been  aware  that  it 
has  been  in  contemplation.  The  object  manifestly  is, 
to  have  the  measure  hang  over  our  protecting  policy  en 
terroremf  like  a  portentous  cloud.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
scattering  doubts,  and  fears,  and  apprehensions  among 
our  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  invite  foreign  nations 
to  press  down  upon  us  with  all  their  power,  and  over- 
whelm our  system  of  national  independence.  The  ^n- 
tleman  seems  to  want  tliat  foreign  nations  shoiUd  believe 
that  this  Government  is  trembling  and  shivering  in  its 
course — wishes  to  see  them  interfering  in  the  domestic 
regulations  of  this  country.  Sir,  I  cannot,  will  not,  con- 
setfit  to  see  such  a  measure,  brought  forw^  under  such 
auspices,  held  up  to  terrify  and  alarm  our  own  country, 
and  give  hopes  and  expectations  to  another.  The  gen- 
tleman says  he  does  not  expect  tliat  tke  bill  will  make  the 
ftmallest  impression  on  England.  Good  nation!  What? 
Make  no  impression  on  England?  1  supposed  the  gentle- 
man considered  England  a  perfect  model  for  our  imita- 
tion; that  free  trade  was  her  motto,  and  that  she  really 
meant  what  she  had  published  to  the  world!  that  she  was 
ready  to  throw  her  cioors  wide  open  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations.  What!  England  opposed  to  free  trade? 
Monstrous!  And  even  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ad- 
mits it!  Surprising!  He  tells  us  that  the  measure  is  in- 
tended to  help  the  laboring  classes  of  England — ^the  de- 
mocrats of  England.  This  is  a  new  idea.  The  democrats 
of  England!  He  says  they  arc  crying  for  bread,  and  she 
wants  to  feed  them.  His  feelings  are  all  engaged  for  the 
democrats  of  England*  Sir,  I  am  for  sustaming  the  de- 
mocrats of  the  United  States.  So  people  will  differ.  On 
whom  do  these  democrats  of  Englancl  depend?  Why,  I 
suppose  of  course,  on  the  democratic  manufacturers  of 
that  country.  All  democrats,  then!  Our  manufacturers, 
in  this  country,  are  represented  as  aristocrats,  nabobs, 
monopolists— in  England,  it  seems,  they  are  all  demo- 
crats. Sir,  these  English  democrats  have  but  little  affec- 
tion for  their  brotlier  democrats  this  adc  of  the  water. 
l*hey  are  hostile  to  our  prosperity.  They  tremble  at  tlie 
sight  of  a  rising  manufactory  in  tlie  Uniteil  States.  They, 
like  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  would  like  to  see  the 
domestic  industry  of  tins  country  palsied,  prostrated. 
The  gentleman  says  the  bill  will  have  no  operation  on 
France.    WJiy,  sir,  we  all  well  know  that.     France  minds 


and  all  the  arts  and  efforts  of  England  cannot  divert  her 
from  her  own  independent  course.     France,  nr,  minds 
her  own  concerns.     She  is  not  eternally  dabbling  in  the 
affairs  of  other  nations.     She  understands  her  own  true 
interests,  and  pursues  them  without  troubling  her  neigh- 
bors.    But  up  the  Baltic  we  can  have  free  trade.     Penn- 
sylvania can  send  corn  to  Dantzic!     That  is  flattering! 
What  a  noble  thought!  But  we  can  have  the  trade  of  Por- 
tugal.    That  the  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  would  be 
every  thing  to  us.     It  would  be  a  grand  affair!     So^  for 
these  fancied  benefits  we  arc  to  invest  the  Preadent  with 
the  most  extraordinary  powers.     The  great  interests  of 
this  countiy  to  be  regulated  by  the  caprice  or  policy  of 
any  nation  in  the  worM,  and  the  Presiaent  compelled  to 
execute  it.     The  market  of  Portugal!  what  does  the^n- 
tleman  really  mean?    If  there  is  any  hidden  object,  let  the 
gentleman  uf%  up  the  veil — let  him  draw  back  the  cur- 
tain— tell  us,  at  once,  his  object.     I  would  not  trust  the 
power  he  proposes,  to  any  man.     If  the  measure  slioukl 
pass,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  would  exercise  his  power  and  discretion  as  fairly 
and  soundly  ss  any  man  living.     The  interests  of  his 
country  would  never  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other.     This  is  a  subject  that  belongs  to  Congress;  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.     Here  let  it  be  rctaiiicd. 
Never  g^ve  it  up.     I  hope  the  day  will  never  arrive,  when 
we  will  place  such  power  in  the  hands  of  any  Executive. 

But  (said  Mr.  M.]  the  gentleman  declares  that  the  bill 
proposes  reciprocity — only  reciprocity.  Let  England  put 
her  duties  at  tliirty  per  cent,  and  we  will  do  the  same. 
The  scheme  looks  well.  How  will  it  work?  The  disparity 
will  be  as  rreat  as  now  exists.  Thii-ty  per  cent. -on  the 
flour  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Now  see,  ar.  Thirty  per 
cent. — reciprocal  on  the  face.  What  will  be  the  expense 
of  sending  a  barrel  of  flour  from  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
by  New  Orleans,  to  Liverpool?  Why,  sir,  it  would  cost 
more  to  send  a  barrel  of  flour,  worth  five  dollars  in  the 
New  York  market,  to  Liverpool,  than  it  would  cost  to 
bring  one  thousand — five  thousand  dollars'  wortli  of  fo> 
reign  manufactures  into  this  country.  Equalize  duties  in 
this  way,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  agriculturul  interests 
of  this  country  is  ruined  at  a  single  blow.  How  much  docs 
it  cost  England  tg  send  her  broadcloths  and  gimlets  to 
New  York  ?  Hqw  much  to  send  our  heavy  productions  to 
England?  Every  man  of  common  sense  well  knows.  The 
difference  may  be  five  hundred  per  cent,  aeamst  us.  Thir- 
ty per  cent,  on  lace — thirty  per  cent,  on  flour!  Iteci pro- 
city  with  a  vengeance  I  The  fanping  interest  of  the  U  nited 
States  will  not  be  deluded  by  such  a  show  of  reciprocity . 

The  gentleman  tells  us  about  a  tremendous  explosion, 
if  the  friends  of  the  tariff  policy  persist.  This  means,  in 
plain  English,  rebellion.  Are  we  to  be  driven  from  o«ir 
path  of  duty — from  the  true  interests  of  the  country — by 
threats  of  a  tremendous  explosion?  Is  a  minority  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  to  tell  a  majority,  you  shall  submit  to 
our  will,  or  the  most  dreadful  consequences  will  follow  * 
For  one,  I  say,  plump  and  plain,  I  will  not  be  driven  from 
my  course  by  such  language.  What  will  be  the  condition 
of^^  this  country,  when  a  minority  overawes  a  majority  by 
threats  and  menaces?  We  have  recently  heard  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  a  majority— «  strange  kind  of  tyranny,  to  bt-  sure. 
But  we  are  called  on  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  mino- 
rity. When  a  minority  can,  on  any  question,  by  threat 
and  menace,  overawe  the  majority,  this  country  must  be 
reduced  to*  the  most  extraordinary  concUtion.  It  is  worse 
than  no  Government  at  all.  We  come  here  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  mingling  our  common  counsels,  and  deciding- 
on  the  course  best  calculated  to  pi-omote  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation — our  common  rountry.  The  sound  discre- 
tion of  every  member  ought  to  be  exercised.  We  must 
finally  decide.    As  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
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on  anv  ^rttX  question,  whether  it  refaites  to  the  established 
\yo\xy  of  the  country,  or  to  any  new  measure  presented  for 
tli'liberation'and  action.^  Is  a  tnajority  to  siirink  back,  give 
way,  surrendei^  when  a  minority  demands  a  right  to  rule? 
Submit  to  the  lyranny  of  a  minority! — a  strange  despot 
under  a  Goremment,  when  its  fundamental  rule  is  that  a 
loajority  shouki  govetn.  What  would  such  a  Government 
be  worth f  A  minority  rule!  This  is  the  essence  of  aristo- 
cmcy.  In  plain  truth,  sir,  if  Representatives  cannot  come 
here,  and  exercise  their  own  independent  opinions,  without 
being-  awed  and  menaced  into  submission  by  those  who 
may  happen  to  differ,  the  Government  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving. Its  republican  character  is  gone — ^it  is  not  worth 
afi^.  I  always  respect  the  minority.  I  am  in  it  of^en.  We 
are  all,  often,  in  a  minority.  When  we  are,  shall  we  cry 
oiit  tyrnmy,  oppression,  aJmse  the  Government,  curse  it, 
and  let  it  go^  If  so,  we  can  tear  it  in  pieces  in  an  hoiu*, 
any  day.  If  such  is  the  wish  of  any  portion  of  this  country, 
Uiey  may  be  indulged  for  all  me.  What  is  a  Government, 
a  republican  Government  worth,  where  a  majority  is  ruled 
by  a  minority  >  I  should  like  to  be  informed.  If  this  is  not 
aristocracy,  1  do  not  understand  tlie  term.  The  most  per- 
fect tyranny  is  when  the  fewest  rule — I  may  be  mistaken, 
f  thought  I  had  some  republican  principles — I  may  have 
been  nustaken.  Whatever  may  be  my  errors  of  opinion, 
I  feel  anxious  to  sustain  the  interests  of  my  own  country — 
I  rant  to  see  Liverpool  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
X.  concluded  by  again  moving  to  lay  the  bill  on. the  table: 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  said  the  gentlenuin  ought  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  reply  to  his  misapprehensions. 

Mr.  If  ALLARY  said,  be  had  done  no  more  than  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  he  again  withdrew  his 
motion  to  lay  the  biH  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusett8|  hoped  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  when  he  had  finished  tlie  remarks  which  he 
desired  to  make  on  the  subject,  would  allow  the  friends 
of  the  protecting  system  an  opportunity  of  disctisaing'  the 
subject  and  defending  their  views. 

Mr.  WAYNK.  That  is  what  the  friends  of  the  bill  de- 
sire.  Let  it  take  its  ordinary  course,  and  it  can  then  be 
fully  discussed.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  opposition  to 
it  in  this  stage  woukl  be  withdrawn,  and  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted.   He  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  GORHAM,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  decideilly 
opposed  to  the  bill*  but  he  wished  it  not  to  be  laid  on  the 
table,  as  that  would  preclude  discussion;  and  he  thought 
an  opporttmity  shoula  be  afforded  for  exposing  the  impo- 
licy of  the  measure. 

Mr.  WAYNE  then  rose  to  proceed  with  his  remarks  on 
^e  bill;  but 

The  SPEAKER  interrupted  him,  by  sUting  tliat  the 
Clerk  had  informed  him  that  the  bill  had  received  its 
second  reading  by  its  title,  which  &ct  the  Chair  had  over- 
looked; and  the  question  being  now  simply  on  the  commit- 
ment, it  precluded  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WAYNE  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Chair;  and, 
*fter  some  under-conirersation  between  other  members, 

Mr.  GORHAM,  for  the  purfiose  of  opening  the  bill  to 
discussion,  moved  its  indefinite  postponement. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  regretted  that  he  had  not,  on  this 
occasion,  the  powerful  aid  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. He  remembered,  nine  years  ago,  when  that 
^ntleman  was  a  captain  among  the  advocates  of  free  trade. 
The  House  was  electrified  by  Uiat  gentleman  for  near  three 
nours;  and  without  intending  any  disparagement  to  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  now  occupies  another  body,  he 
»»ust  aav,  that  he  heard  on  that  day  what  he  thought  then, 
awl  still  thought,  the  moat  able,  eloquent,  and  convincing 
argamcnt  he  ever  listened  to,  in  fiavor  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  He  hoped  that  the  gentleman  from 
'lassachusetts  would  vary  his  motion  so  as  to  postpone  the 
a««tion  till  the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  when  he 
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%as  not  without  hone  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu* 
setts  might  change  liis  opinions,  again  become  an  advocate 
of  free  trade — at  all  events,  gfkvc  the  friends  of  this  measure 
a  fair  opportunity  to  defend  its  merits. 

Mr.  WAYNE  again  rose,  but  said  he  had  no  desire  to 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  bill  at  this  time,  if  it  should  take 
such  a  direction  as  would  bring  it  up  regularly  for  discus- 
sion hereafter. 

Bfr.  GORHAM  said,  the  ^ntleman  from  New  York 
must  think  him  very  sincere,  if,  after  the  extravagant  but 
altogether  unmerited  compliments^  of  the  gentleman,  he 
still  persisted  In  his  opposition  to  this  bill,  as  a  measure  of 
the  most  extraordinairy  character  ever  proposed  in  this 
House.  Sir,  [said  Mr.  G.  ]  this  bill  contains  provisions  which 
in  their  operation  will  derange  our  whole  revenue  S3r8tem, 
and  change  all  our  commercial  relations  at  home  and 
abroad,  introducing  at  the  same  time  an  endless  series  of 
frauds  and  perjuries.  It  transfers,  too,  to  the  Prendent 
almost  the  whole  control  over  the  commerce  and  revenue 
of  the  country.  If  practicable,  which  I  doubt,  it  will  in- 
troduce a  principle  into  commercial  policy,  mischievous  in 
the  hig'hest  degfree.  This  discussion  [said  Mr.  G.]  had 
arisen  so  suddenly,  and  the  hour  was  so  nearly  expired 
when  the  debate  must  terminate  for  to-day,  that  he  should 
be  able  hardly  more  than  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
strikinf^  objections  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
bill.  But,  [said  Mr.  G.]  before  I  do  this,  I  think  it  pro- 
per to  say  a  word  or  two  touching  the  proceedinn  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  upon  this  bill.  At  our  bst  meet- 
ing upon  public  matters,  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  we  were  to 
separate  to  take  our  seats  in  the  House,  the  honorable 
chairman  of  our  committee  [Mr.  CAxasaLxirol  handed  me 
the  draufifht  of  tjiis  bill,  (tboughl  think  with adittierent  title,) 
asking  if  I  a^^reed  that  such  a  bill  should  be  reported. 
After  looking  through  it,  I  replied,  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
consolidated  repeal  of  the  tariff  laws,  that  tt  was  introduc- 
ing principles  altogether  new  into  our  revenue  system,  and 
our  commercial  relations  at  home  and  abroad.  Ice.  See; 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  repoK  such  a  bill  to  ^e  House, 
which  had  rejected  much  less  objectionable  propositions. 
The  rest  of  the  committee  having  looked  into  the  bill,  the 
chairman  caUed  for  our  opinions,  and,  by  a  vote  of  four  to 
three^  the  committee  beii^  full,  it  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  House.  I  had  reason  to  be  tarprised  that 
a  measure  which  was  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  our 
commerce  and  revenue,  should  be  thus  hastily  adopted. 
But,  sir,  I  will  hasten  to  state  a  few  of  the  many  objections 
to  this  extraordinary  seheme.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces 
at  once  all  duties  to  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  to  the 
extent  of  that  reduction  is  a  repeal  of  the  tarifr  laws,  not, 
indeed,  as  it  may  suit  the  Intereil  and  eonvenieaee  of  our 
own  Government*  or  our  own  citizens,  but  when  the  wiH 
or  interest  of  any  foreign  nation  may  requirt  H.  The 
mere  reduction  of  duties  I  do  not  ref^uvl  at  the  worst  a»- 
t>ects  of  this  part  of  the  bill.  Sir,  it  is,  that  foreign  na- 
tions are  to  judge  for  u^,  and  not  we  for  ouraetvetf  Uiat  all 
specific  duties  are,  with  regard  to  some  nations^  to  be  charg- 
ed in  ad  valorem  duties  Mid  redueed,  while,  wMi  i'enrd  to 
others,  they  are  to  renwn  specific,  and  at  thdr  da  rate; 
and  that  tlie  duties  on  articles  of  the  same  kind,  fh>m  iSS- 
ferent  countrieSv  are  not  only  of  different  imtes,  but  differ- 
ently estimated.  And  then,  too,  what  numberiess  frauds 
will  be  practised  in  fixing  this  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
by  appraisements  without  end,  not  only  hk  oar  own  ports, 
but  in  those  of  the  nations  which  may  come  into  this  strange 
and  novel  scheme  of  reciprocity? 

Time  does  not  permit  me  now  to  sa^  any  thing  upon 
the  extraordinary  principle  of  transfcmn|[  to  the  Execu- 
tive Department,  as  this  bill  would  substantially  do,  ahnotft 
the  whole  control  over  our  foreigpi  and  domettic  commer- 
cial relations.  Nor  can  I  now  enumerate  half  the  mischiefs 
of  a  different  character,  which  would  reaolt  from  the  adop- 
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tion  of  tliis  most  pernicious  project.     A  sing^le  instance       [Here  the  hour  expired,  and  the  debate  was  arrested 

will  sen'e  to  ilhistrate  its  effects  in  a  hundred  oUier  cases;  for  the  day.] 

and  I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  only  one  branch       On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

of  commerce — the  sugar  trade.     The  sugar  of  Louisiana       Or(/er«^y  That  the  article  of  impeachment  against  James 

is  now  protected  by  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  upon  H.  Peck,  judge  of  tlie  district  court  of  the  United  States 

the  imported  article,  which  is  more  than  a  duty  of  nfty 


per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  prosperity  of  that  State  de 
pends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  sug^r  planting.  Now, 
we  brine  sugar  from  Cuba  and  other  or  the  West  India 
islands,  from  South  America,  particularly  from  Brazil,  and 
from  the  East  ladies,  places  wholly  independent  of  each 
other.  Should  this  biU  pass  into  a  law,  some  one  of  these 
countries,  Brazil,  probablv,  (and  I  believe  Brazil  alone,) 
would  accept  our  offer  of'  reciprocating  duties^  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence.'  The  sugar  of  Brazil,  which 
costs  but  four  or  five  cents  per  pound,  would  come  here 
charged  only  with  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
equal,  to  a  duty  varying  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half, 
less  than  half  the  present  duty.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  tliat  in  a  very  short  time  the  importer  of  that  article 
woi^d  drive  the  Louisiana  planter  from  liis  own  market. 
The  ruinous  effects  to  that  State  are  obvious;  her  pros- 
perity is  destroyed  at  a  blow.  Nor  is  this  all:  Brazil  will 
probably  agree  to  tliis  scheme,  but  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
being  dependencies  of  Spain,  could  not.  The  places  in 
the  East  Indies  from  which  we  bring  sugar,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  political  condition,  could  not,  or  would  not, 
adopt  it.  And  thus  the  high  duty  of  three  cents  on  su- 
gar from  tliosc  places  is  virtually  a  prohibition  of  trading 
with  them;  and  our  trade  at  present  with  Cuba,  as  evei^ 
one  knows,  and  particularly  in  sug^,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  important  branches  of  pur  commerce. 
Frauds,  too,  of  a  different  character  from  those  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  resorted  to.  England  and  France 
would  not,  indeed,  cannot,  reciprocate  Uiis  rule.  But 
they  would  be  very  desirous  that  we  should  adopt  it  with 
itther  nations;  because  they  could,  througk  those  nations, 
derive  ever^*  advantage  from  it,  without  yielding  us  any 
equivalent  in  return.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Ham- 
burg,  Bremen,  and*  all  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and,  perhaps,  Holland — some,  if  not  all  of  tliese, 
would  agree  with  us.  Tlie  course  of  things  would  then 
be,  that  British  and  French  gt)ods  would  be  shipped  to 
tliose  places;  and  cither  there,  or  at  home^  .so  marked 
and  packed,  that  they  might  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  as  Dutch,  Swedish,  or  Danish  g^ods,  at  the  reduced 
duty.  And  thus  France  and  England,  holding  firmly  to 
their  restrictive  system  towards  us,,  would  enjoy,  through 
otlier  nations,  all  tlie  advantag^sof  a  total  relaxation  of  our 
system  towanis  them. 

But,  sir,  [said  Mr.  G.]  I  must  close.  Many  other  evils 
miglit  be  pointed  out,  and  will  be  readily  perceived  by  any 

one  at  all  acquainted  witli  commerce;  and,  indeed,  there .. „.._.   — „__    _  , . 

roust  be  many  more  than  perhaps  the  most  experienced  quenceof  the  utter  impracticability,  as  well  as  impolicvi  ot 
merchant  can  foresee.  Tbemeasure,  if  adopted,  is  a 
radical  change  in  our  revenue  system,  and  all  our  commer- 
cial relations,  and  cannot  but  be  followed  by  tlie  most 
pernicious  consequences.  The  bill  is  strangely  entitled 
a  *'  bin  to  amend  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States," 
yet  makes  no  reference  to  any  one  of  those  laws,  and  con- 
tains not  one  word  about  either  ships,  vessels,  or  navig^a- 
tion.  It  should  be  entitled  <*abillto  encourage  frauds 
and  perjuries,  disturb  the  revenue,  and  embarrass  and  re- 
strict the  commerce  of  the  United  States."  Mr..  G.  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  had  been  surprised  into  this  de- 
bate, and  he  threw  out  these  few  renurks,  the  suggestions 
of  the  moment,  to  show  the  impolicy  and  ruinous  tendency 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said  he  had  two  things  to  complain  of,  one 
of  them  in  common  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. First,  he  had  been  surprised  into  the  debate,  and 
then  he  liad  been  surprised  out  of  it.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  submit  a  few  considerations  on  the  bill. 


for  the. district  of  Missouri,  be  committed  to  the  ConuDit> 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

LAND  CLAIMS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
entitled  **  An  act  for  the  final  settlement  of  land  claims 
in  Florida ;"  and  the  question  recurred  on  tlie  passa|^  of 
the  said  bill;  when 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  WTCKLIFFE,  that  llic  said 
bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
with  instructions  to  amend  the  same,  so  as  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  all  such  claims  as  have  been  con- 
firmed by  tlie  register  and  receiver,  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  governors  of^  Florida,  afler  the 
24tli  of  January,  1818;  and,  afler  a  long  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  WHITE  and  WILDE  zealously  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, and  Mr.  WICKLIFFE  supported  it,  the  motion  w.i» 
negpfctived  by  a  large  majority;  and  then  the  bill  waspasjr 
ed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

[The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WHITE:] 

Mr.  WHITE,  of  Florida,  said,  he  was  too  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  time  of  the  House,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  to  aak  its  attention  longer  tiian  was  abtioluUriy 
necessary  to  reply  to  some  of  the  roost  prominent  objec- 
tions that  had,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  prog^ss,  been 
offered  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under  consi- 
deratiQn.  1  did  hope  [said  Mr.  W.]  that,  afler  the  discus- 
sion in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  decisive  indica- 
tion given  of  the  sense  of  the  House  at  that  time,  this 
bill  would  not  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, which,  if  successful,  puts  an  end  to  all  prospect 
of  its  becoming  a  law  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

If  I  can  be  idile  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  short  time,  I  trust  I  shall  satisfy  them  that  this  bill 
proposes  no  new  principle  in  legislation;  and  that  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  bad  consequences  resulting  from  tbe 
hnt  section,  in  its  present  shape,  is  entirely  fallacious.  The 
object  of  Congress  in  organizing  special  tribunals  for  the 
adjudication  of  these  claims,  is  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
trouble  or  necessity  of  going  into  an  examination  of  the 
voluminous  documents  and  evidence  exhibited  by  the 
claimants,  and  the  various  intricate  questions  of  Spanisli 
usage  and  law  that  must  »rise  in  the  decision  of  thcac 
questions.  Such  a  body  as  this,  organixed  to  consult  and 
legislate  upon  the  various  and  complicated  affairs  of  a 
great  empire,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  going 
into  a  minute  or  satisfactory  investigation  of  such  quM- 
tiona.     It  has  higher  duties  to  perform;  and  in  consc- 


an  attempt  to  decide  upon  every  small  land  claim,  derired 
from  a  foreign  Government,  in  the  territories  acquired  by 
treaty,  it  has  been  the  established  practice  to  organiie  a 
board  of  commissioners,  to  sit  in  the  country  where  the 
g^nts  were  made,  where  tlie  archives  are  deposited,  and 
where  the  land  lies.  These  officers  hold  their  coininji- 
sions,  and  receive  their  compensation,  from  the  Goveni- 
ment,  one  of  the  parties  directly  interested  in  the  decision 
of  every  clum  presented.  If  tlicre  is  any  leaning  on  either 
side,  it  is  always  on  that  from  which  the  power  is  derived. 
With  the  most  honest  intentions,  and  a  constant  effort  to  act 
without  prejudice,  there  is  a  constant  attraction  between 
all  federal  officers  and  the  Government  and  its  interests. 
Federal  judges  pronounce,  with  great  indifference,  Stale 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  State  judges  pronounce 
the  acts  of  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional;  Mfhen  neither, 
unless  in  an  extraordinary  case,  f>ronounced  the  laws  o\ 
the  Government,  from  which  they  hold  their  commission^-, 
unconstitutional  or  void.     To  make  an  application  i-f  th  < 
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principle,  t  ask  any  g^entleman  to  read  this  report,  and, 
iniiead  of  striking  from  this  bill  one-half  pf  the  cases 
confirmed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  would  be  more 
inclined  to  say  that  the  mimber  of  confirmat'ions  oiig^ht  to 
be  doubled.     I  do  not  say  that  injustice  has  been  done ;  but 
1  \vi]|  say,  that,  if  any  has  been,  it  is  to  the  claimants.     I  say 
that  the  rig^r  with  which  these  claims  have  been  examin- 
ed, trill  operate  more  unjustly  to  them  than  the  United 
States.    I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history 
of  our  leg^islation  since  the  Louisiana  treaty  in  1803,  in 
which  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  reverse  the  de- 
cisions of  our  commissioners,  and  strike  out  half  of  the 
claims  confirmed  by  them.     Numerous  instances  can  be 
found  at  every  session  of  Congress,  for  twenty  years,  in 
which  t!)e  rigor  of  the  commissioners  has  been  mitigated 
by  the  clemency  of  Congress,  in  giving  to  every  ccjuitable 
ciaim  the  most  liberal  and  favorable  interpretation. 

If  this  motion  succeeds,  we  shall  reverse  the  order  of 
thin^-i,  and  introduce  a  new  system,  as  impolitic  and  unr 
wise  in  the  Government,  as  it  will  be  oppressive  upon  a 
people  transferred  to  us,  with  a  guaranty,  on  our  part,  to 
<!o  v'hat  Spain  would  have  done.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
look  into  the  history  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  this  Go- 
vernment on  this  subject,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
fill  the  principle  in  this  bill  has  been  sanctioned  at  every 
^•ifcessive  session  of  Congress  for  twenty  years.  What 
i^tlie  object  of  this  motion?  To  recommit  the  bill,  with 
in>tructions  to  strike  from  it  every  claim  which  the  Go- 
vernor of  East  Florida  had  confirmed  subsequently  to  the 
'Mth  of  January,  1818,  the  time  limited  in  the  treaty,  prior 
to  which  all  grants  should  liave  emanated,  to  be  recognised 
and  confirmed  by  this  Government. 

By  the  eighth  article  of  our  treaty  witli  Spain,  the  Unit- 
fd  States  agreed  to  confirm  and  ratify  all  grants  {*' to- 
rfw  l3s  eoneessiones")  and  concessions  made  by  the  Span- 
i>!i  authorities  prior  to  the  24th  January,  1818,  to  the  same 
extcrnt  that  they  would  have  been  valid,  if  the  territories 
had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  His  Catholic  Majes- 
ty. This  article  contcmplatetl  the  recognition  of  complete 
I^T^nts,  and  the  completion  of  imperfect  ones,  as  Spain 
^'ould  have  completed  them.  The  quo  modo  of  doing  this 
was  left  to  the  justice  of  this  Government,  under  a  full 
conviction  that  the  UnitcdStatcs  would  be  just,  if  not  libe- 
ral, to  their  newly  acauired  citizens.  The  act  of  1828 
conferred  the  power  or  doing  this  upon  the  register  and 
receiver,  who  were  to  act  as  ex  ojficto  commissioners  to 
carry  thb  article  into  effect.  These  officers  sat  in  the  pro- 
vince in  which  the  land  lies,  having  before  tliem  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Spanish  Government.  They  have  presented 
this  report,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  have  confirm- 
ed seventy-one  small  claims,  and  rejected  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five.  The  proposition  now  is,  to  recommit  thisbill^ 
to  strike  from  it  thirty  eases.  Sir,  if  tliis  motion  succeeds, 
these  people  will  have  occasion  to  regret  t!\e  day  that  they 
were  ever  transferred  to  the  United  States.  The  act 
^'■lich,  according  to  our  ideas,  made  them  free,  will, 
according  to  their  conceptions,  make  them  beggars.  I 
fearsome  of  them  will  not  love  liberty  so'mucli,  as  to  be 
entirely  contented  with  your  disfranchisement  of  their  pro- 
perty. I  say  their  property,  because,  if  Spain  had  rctain- 
«l  the  territories,  Jihe  would  have  completed  every  imper- 
fect title  in  East  Florida,  whenever  a. petition  had  been 
presented  to  the  Governor. 

It  Was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  France,  England,  and 
^pun,  to  grant  lands  gratuitously  to  all  the  inhabitants 
who  would  receive  them.  The  most  informal  and  incom- 
plete of  these  titles  were  the  most  honest,  and  best  enti- 
tled to  our  confirmation,  when  the  policy  of  that  Govem- 
ttient  is  considered.  The  lowest  order  of  these  titles,  a 
"  permit  of  settlement^**  was  declared  by  the  commission- 
ers  of  West  Florida  the  most  honest,  as  well  as  Uie  most 
certain  title.  To  complete  it,  and  obtain  a  title  in  the 
tt&me  of  the  Ring,  called  sometimes  "title  in  form,"  or 


"  titulo  de  propriedadf"  or  *'  royal  title,"  it  was  only  neces- 
saiy  to  summon  witnesses  to  appear  before  the  Governor, 
and  prove  a  settlement  upoli  the  land,  and  a  continu- 
ance a  certain  length  of  time.  This  proof  entitled  tlie  oc- 
cupant to  a  grant  m  the  name  of  the  King.  It  wasa  fiivor 
to  the  crown,  and  not  to  the  subject,  to  settle  and  strength- 
en their  distant  provinces  and  colonies.  In  the  interpre- 
tation of  this  treaty,  we  should  remember  their  poCcy,  and 
not  ours,  which  holds  up  the  land  at  a  price  so  high,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  purchase  even  the  smallest 
leg^l  division  of  the  surveys.  Looking  to  this  policy,  can 
any  man  doubt  what  Spam  woukl  have  done?  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  slie  would  have  confirmed  every  one  of 
those  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases  rejected*  If  any 
man  was  not  satisfied  with  his  land,  he  had  only  to  petition 
the  Governor,  and  a  transfer  of  the  location  was  granted, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  motion  now  made  to  recommit  this  bill  with  in- 
structions, is  placed  by  the  honorable  mover  on  two  grounds : 
the  one  of  which  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  there  are 
grants  made  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  Spain  was 
interdicted  from  making  them  by  the  treaty.  If  gentle- 
men will  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  this  report,  they 
will  find  that  every  claim  dated  afler  that  periodt  has  been 
rejected.  The  commissioners  have  not,  in  any  instance, 
confirmed.a  Single  claim  posterior  to  the  24th  of  January, 
1818.  They  have,  m  about  thirty  cases,  considered  the 
royal  title  given  by  the  Governor  subsequent  to  that  day, 
and  before  the  delivery  of  the  province  to  the  United 
States,  as  evidence  of  the  performance  of  the  condition. 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  tiiat  these 
confirmations  are  made  upon  concessions,  the  largest  part 
of  which  eventuated  from  the  legitimate  authorities  of 
Spain  twenty  years  before  the  treaty  was  ever  thought  of. 
A  concession  is  a  grant,  upon  condition  of  settlement.  One 
of  the  concessions  is  given  as  early  as  th)e  year  1794. 

In  1819,  the  concessionary  or  claimant  came  before  the 
Governor,  who  was  a  judicial  as  well  as  executive  offi- 
cer, and  offered  his  testimony.  The  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, the  proof  recorded,  and  deposited  among  the  pub- 
lic archives  on  the  protocol  called  "dc/^efWi'oa."  The 
royal  title,  as  it  is  called,  begins  with  a  recitation,  "  Par 
quanto"  &c. ;  or  **  wliereas."  It  recites  that  a  concession 
issued  on  sach  a  day  upon  condition,  and  that  certain  wit- 
nesses were  called  and  sworn,  who  proved  the  perform- 
ance. These  archives  are  before  the  commissioners.  The 
testimony  is  recorded,  the  witnesses  known  to  the  com- 
missioners, or,  if  dead,  or,  removed  to  Cuba,  their  charac- 
ters are  known  from  their  neighbors.  The  commission- 
ers say  we  receive  this  evidcnceof  the  performance  of  the 
conflation.  It  would  be  a  nugatory  ana  useless  act  to  call 
the  witnesses  over  again,  when  their  testimony  isrecorded, 
and  recited  in  the  royal  title  given  by  the  Governor.  In- 
stead of  looking  to  eyery  act  of  a  Spanish  tribunal  as  a 
scheme  to  defraud  the  United  States,  I  would  rather  put 
this  more  liberal  and  charitable  construction  upon  It,  and 
consider  the  act  as  an  evidence  of  what  Spain  would  have 
done  if  the  territories  had  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
His  Catholic  Majesty.  I  do  n6t  believe  that  the  Governors 
of  East  or  West  Florida  were  informed  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  until  it  was  published  here  after  its  final 
ratification  in  1831.  Until  that  period,  they  were  acting 
under  a  sense  of  thefr  responsibility  to  their  royal  master, 
and  their  acts  ought  to  be  receivea  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  there  had  been  no  limitation  in  the  treaty.  So  lonp  as 
the  Governor  had  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  he  nad 
the  unquestionable  power  to  examine  witnesses,  record 
testimony,  either  with  a  view  to  its  perpetuity,  or  to  be 
used  in  foreign  courts.  This  would  seem  to  oe  a  power 
so  naturally  inherent  in  every  tribunal,  that  it  hardly  needs 
a  reference  for  its  support  to  that  well  known  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  principle,  in  all  civilized  nations,  to 
receive  with  respect  the  acts  of  all  tribunals  of  otherna- 
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tions,  and  to  presume  that  they  acted  within  the  sphere  of 
their  jurisdiction  and  duty.  It  is  nothinjp  more  than  a  prin- 
ciple of  comitjr  and  courtesy— one  which  our  courts  of 
admiralty  are  m  the  practice  of  acting  upon,  and  which 
has  been  repeatedly  recognised  by  Uie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  King  of  Spain,  and  his  officers, 
hare  as  much  right  to  disregud  the  acts  of  our  tribunals, 
as  we  have  those  of  Spain,  on  principles  of  national  law; 
and  If  these  claims  are  denied  on  such  grounds  as  are  now 
urg^,  tbejr  will  have  more  reason  to  question  the  justice 
of  our  decisions^  than  we  have  ever  yet  bad  to  condemn 
tlieirs«  I  am  neither  the  defender  nor  the  apologist  of 
the  Spanish  authorities.  The  special  court  appointed  by 
this  Government,  having  the  archives  befui«  them,  have 
received  this  evidence,  and  confirmed  these  claims,  not  on 
the  authority  to  grant  subsequent  to  the  limitation  in  the 
treaty,  but  upon  a  concesnon  made  ten  or  twenty  years 
before.  The  performance  of  the  condition  only  has  been 
proved  in  due  form  after  the  time.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman should  recollect  that  the  authorities  of  Spain  were 
not  interdicted  by  the  treaty  ftom  the  exercise  of  any  ju- 
ris^ction,  or  the  execution  of  any  of  their  functions,  until 
the  delivery  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
vision ii^  that  aU  grants  made  posterior  to  that  date  shall 
be  void.  In  this  report,  all  g^nts  of  that  description  are 
declared  void.  The  class  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  were 
made  prior,  but  witnesses  were  sworn,  and  prored  a  settle- 
ment according  to  the  terms  of  the  concession  subsequent- 
ly. The  commissioners  of  West  Florida,  in  every  case  of 
this  kind,  confirmed  the  claim.  In  the  abstracts  of  the 
confirmations  of  that  boud,  in  the  Executive  Documents 
of  1824-'5,  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  it  will  be  seen 
that  where  concessions  and  royal  titles  were  both  made, 
the  one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  we  confirmed  the  title  upon  the  concesffion* 
This  was  done  by  the  commissioners  of  East  Florida,  and 
by  the  register  and  receiver  in  their  report  of  1828—411 
of  which  have  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  acts  of  Con- 

g-ess.  The  principle  here  u  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
r  this  House  to  say  whether  they  were  bound  to  summon 
witnesses  to  prove  ihat  which  had  been  already  proved 
before  a  Spanish  tribunal,  the  evidence  of  which  was  be- 
fore them.  It  would  have  been  an  act  of  supererogation, 
a  useless  consumption  of  time. 

The  next  ground  of  objection  is,  that  we  shall  establish 
a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  courts,  which  will  be  inju- 
rious to  the  public  interests;  and  this  is  seriously  urged 
upon  Congress  as  a  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  recom- 
mitted. Sir,  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  that  a  legisla- 
tive act  was  to  be  received  as  a  precedent  for  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Cong^ress  may 
declare  that  every  man  may  make  affidavit  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  own  grant.  Will  that  justify  a  court  in  allowing 
a  man  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  case?  The  distinction 
between,  a  legislative  body  and  a  judicial  tribunal,  the  one 
goremed  by  considerations  of  policy,  and  the  other  by 
fixed  laws,  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
man. Who  ever  heard  of  the  decisions  of  our  com- 
mittees on  the  evidence  offered  to  them  being  quoted 
before  judjjfesasa  precedent  for  their  decisions?  What 
Congress,  m  its  legislative  discretion,  chooses  to  do,  has 
never  yet  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  precedent  for  the 
courts.  The  courts  might  as  well  attempt  to  pass  an  ap- 
propriation act,  as  to  say  they  will  confirm  claims  because 
Congress  confirmed  them.  I  need  not  pursue  this  part  of 
the  subject  further,  because  the  question  can  never  be 
made  in  the  courts.  All  the  cases  woich  are  or  can  be  pre- 
sented to  them  are  now  printed  by  order  of  this  House, 
and  now  upon  my  table,  to  which  access  can  be  had  by 
tverf  member.  There  irnot  among  that  number  a  single 
case  in  which  a  royal  title  is  given  after  the  24tb  ot  Janu- 
ary, 1818;  and  if  the  courts  were  to  look  to  legislative  acts 
as  precedents  for  them,  the  case  will  never  occur  in  which 


such  a  reference  can  be  made.     All  the  apprehensions 
from  tiiis  quaKcr  may  be  quieted  bv  the  examination  of 
the  cases  r^erred  to  tlie  courts  for  dcdsion.     The  liinits- 
tion  in  the  treaty,  it  is  well  known,  was  introduced  ex- 
pressly with  a  view  to  exclude  the  grants  to  the  Duke  of 
Alagon,  De  Vargas,  and  Count  Panon  Rostro,  and  no 
other.   It  was  so  declared  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty, 
by  those  who  negotiated  it.     The  idea  of  excluding  any 
other  was  indignantly  repelled  by  the  Spanish  minister* 
and  never  insisted  on  by  our  Government.    The  President 
of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Monroe)  informed  Congress,  in 
an  executive  message,  that  such  was  the  object  of  that 
provinioni     Although  such  was  the  view  of  those  who  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty,  that  clause  has  been  so  rigidly  enibrced, 
as  to  exclude  from  confirmation  every  claim  derived  from 
the  Spanish  Government  when  they  possessed  the  sore- 
rcignty  of  the  provinces,  between  the  24th  of  January , 
1818,  and  July,  1821,  when  the  provinces  were  delivered. 
All  these  claims  were  intended  to  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
confirmed;  but,  by  the  use  of  general  words,  to  get  rid  of 
the  large  ones,  these,  too,  have  been  rejected.     Not  con- 
tent with  this  advantage,  thus  secured  aninst  a  popidation 
that  Spain  was  about  to  transfer,  and  about  whose  ri^ta 
the  King  and  his  ministers  were  somewhat  indifferent,  rcn> 
dered  more  so  from  aconviction-that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territories  desired  tlie  change,  we  are  now  about  to 
strike  out  one-half  of  what  has  found  fiivor  under  the  rigid 
construction  of  the   commissioners,  because  a   Spanish 
governor  had  the  uritnesses  sworn  and  the  testimony  re- 
corded.    I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  House  is  pre- 
pared to  sanction  a  principle  so  unjust  and  odious. 

The  whole  amount  of  land  in  these  thirty  small  claims 
does  not  exceed  fourteen  thousand  acres,  which  ia  not 
worth  the  expenses  of  this  House  during  the  time  of  this 
debate.  If  toese  claims  are  stricken  out,  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  ?  Is  a  new  board  to  be  organized,  after  a  delav 
of  nine  years  in  the  adjustment  of  these  titles?  If  a  new 
board  is  to  be  created,  their  expenses  will  be  greater  than 
the  value  of'  the  land.  The  public  surveys  will  be  stopped, 
the  private  property  cannot  be  separated  from  the  public, 
the  population  of  the  territory  will  be  retarded,  and  the 
most  mischievous  consequences  result  from  the  delay. 

Those  who  are  here  from  the  new  States  well  know  the 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  arising  from  unsettled  titles 
to  the  country  itself;  and  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  can 
form  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  tiie  misery  of 
pursuing,  for  ten  years,  an  uncertain  title  in  the  tribunals 
of  a  country,  the  language  and  forms  of  which  the  petitioner 
xannot  comprehend.  The  cry  of  fraud  at  this  period  of 
the  session,  the  denunciation  of  all  that  is  of  SpMuiish  ori^n, 
is  enough  to  overturn  the  most  beneficial  measures;  but  I 
truett  that  this  House,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  its 
own  tribunal,  from  the  long  delay  and  injustice  already 
done  to  these  claimants,  and  from  a  regard  for  the  territory 
itself,  will  not  reconimit  this  bill,  and  produce  confunon  in 
the  country,  and  certain  ruin  among  its  inhabitants. 


SxTvaDAT,  Mat  1. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  Statea,  reported 
by  Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, yesterday. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr. 
GORHAM,  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  said  bill 
be  postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgpia,  rose,  and  addressed  the 
House  until  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  in  support  of  the 
policy  proposed  by  the  bill.  He  had  not  concluded  whe  n 
the  hour  expired. 

JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  moved  to  postpone  the  orders  of  the 
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(lay,  for  the  purpose  of  Uking  up  and  acting  on  the  article 
of  impeachment. 

Mr.  WH1TTLE3EY  said,  (this  day  being  set  apart  by 
themselves  for  considering  private  bills,)  he,  as  the  mem- 
ber chatted  with  attending  to  this  class  of  business,,  would 
Bay,  that  It  was  perhaps  inexpedient  to  press  the  considera- 
tion of  many  more  of  the  numerous  private  biUs  yet  on 
the  docket,  because,  if  they  were  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  not  acted  on  there,  they  would  be  in  a  worse 
Btiutlon  than  if  they  remained  as  they  are,  for  the  House 
to  take  them  up  at  the  next  session.  He  should  not,  there- 
fore, oppose  the  motion  for  postponement. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  STKax^sBK  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  article  of 
impeachment  reported  by  the  select  committee  against 
jud^  Peck. 

Some  verbal  amendments  being  made  to  the  article,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN, 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  the  article  to  the  House ; 
and  by  the  House  k  was  agreed  to  without  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  then  moved  that  the  House  proceed 
now  to  the  appointment  of  five  managers,  to  conouct  the 
impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  mquired  how  many  managers  were 
appointed  in  the  case  of  Judee  Chase. 

&Ir.  BUCHANAN  replied  that  sevenviujiagers  were 
appointed  on  that  occasion,  but  it  was  thought  that  five 
were  as  many  as  were  necessary  for  the  present  case. 

Mr.  B.'s  motion  beinr  agreed  to. 

The  House  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  five  mang- 
gen,  by  ballot,  when  the  following  gentlemen  received  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  were  appointed,  viz. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  of  Pennsylvania. 
HENRY  R.  8TORRS,  of  New  York. 
GEORGE  McDUFFlE,  of  South  Carolina. 
AMBROSE  SPENCER,  of  New  York. 
CHARLBS  WICKUFKE,  of  Kentucky. 

The  first  four  were  appointed  on  the  fir^t  ballot.  Four 
ballots  took  place  before  a  fiflh  manager  waa  chosen,  in  all 
of  which  till  the  last  the  votes  were  pretty  much  divided 
between  Mr.  Wickuffx  and  Mr.  Dodobioox,  besides 
whom  a  large  number  of  members  received  more  or  less 
Totes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  it  was 

Rttohtdy  That  tiie  ailicle  agreed  to  by  this  House,  to  be 
exhibited,  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  against  James  H.  Peck,  in  mainte* 
Dance  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  high  misde- 
QKanors  in  office,  be  carried  to  tlie  Senate  by  the  managers 
appointed  to  conduct  said  impeachment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BUCHANAN,  it  was 

lUaohtdt  That  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate,  to  in- 
form them  that  this  House  have  appointed  managers  to 
conduct  the  impeachment  against  James  H.  Peck,  judge 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  Missouri,  and  have  directed  the  said  managers  to  carry 
to  the  Senate  the  article  agreed  upon  by  this  House,  to  be 
exhibited  in  maintenance  of  their  impeachment  against  the 
ttid  James  H.  Peck,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do 
gu  with  said  message. 


MoKDAT,  Mat  3, 1830. 
CULTURE  OF  SULK. 

Mr.  A.  SPENCER,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture> 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

Boohed^  That  ten  Siousand  copie»of  the  Irlanual  on  the 
(growth  and  manufacture  of  Silk  in  other  countries,  trans* 
nitted  to  this  House  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1828,  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  this  House. 

Hr.  POLK,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  but 
the  motion  was  negatived— nays  80. 


All*.  McDUFFIE  opposed  the  resolution,  having  under- 
stood  that  the  work  proposed  to  be  reprinted  possessed 
no  value.  The  instnictions  were  too  complex  (or  unlet* 
tered  people,  and  experience  proved  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  them.  Persons  in  his  part  of  the  country,  who  made 
many  pounds  of  silk  every  year,  could  derive  no  benefit 
from  this  book. 

Mr.  C  AMBRELENG  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the 
book  was  not  wortli  printing.  A  person  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  who  understood 
it  weU,  informed  him  tiiat  the  manual  was  worthless.  Let 
the  committee  take  all  the  works  on  this  subject,  and  com- 
pile one  containing  the  best  of  each.  Sevecal  works  have 
been  since  issued,  that  are  superior  to  the  one  in  question. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  here  was  experience 
a|g;ainst  experience.  It  was  alleged  by  gentlemen  that  prac- 
tical, intelligent  persons,  professing  to  be  able  to  give  sn 
account  of  the  subject  themselves,  liad  denounced  the  work 
in  question  as  worthless.  Now,  he  had  in  his  district  some 
men  of  some  little  intelligence,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
silk  culture,  who  said  the  work  was  a  very  valuable  acqui- 
sition. He  had  received  letter  on  letter  for  %  copy  of  the 
work,  but  not  one  was  to  be  had.  The  book  was  valuable, 
because  it  gave  an  account  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivating 
silk  in  countries  where  it  had  been  cultivated  for  centu- 
ries. As  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
as  it  was  not  voluminous,  he  hoped  the  House  would  have  it 
disseminated,  without  regarding  the  pittance  it  would  cost. 

Mr.  WAYNE  would  not  undertake  to  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  the  work,  but  he  knew  that  many  l>f  the  people 
whom  he  represented  were  very  desirous  to  obtain  it.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  object  of  many  was 
the  growth  of  silk,  and  it  was  commenced  and  tried  for  some 
time.  Why  was  it  discontinued^  From  one  of  two  causes: 
Either  by  being  superseded  in  value  by  other  pursuits,  or 
being  discouraged  by  tiie  want  of  information.  Many, 
however,  continued  the  culture,  and  some  have  prosecut- 
ed it  for  forty  years,  who,  residing  on  lands  too  arid  for 
other  cultivation,  have  gone  on  in  the  original  pursuitf  the 
culture  has  not  been  extended  because  of  the  want  of  suit- 
able information  to  instruct  them  in  it.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, that  the  information  contained  in  the  work  in  ques- 
tion should  go  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  needed 
it.  He  referred  to  societies  formed  or  forming  in  Georgia, 
for  the  cultivation  of  silk,  to  whom  the  information  would 
be  particularly  useful  and  acceptable. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  rose  to  make  some  re- 
marks, but  the  expiration  of  the  hour  arrested  the  debate. 

TENNESSEE  LANDS. 

Mr.  MALLARY  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  relative  to  the  Tennessee  lands  until  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  expressed  a  hope  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  postponed.  He  would  rather  tiic  bill  were  taken 
up  and  rejected,  than  that  it  should  l»e  thus  sported  with, 
as  this  would  be  the  third  time  it  had  been  postponed.  He 
stated  a  number  of  facts  and  urged  several  reasons  against 
its  further  postponement. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  negatived:  yeas,  62 — 
nays,  81. 

The  bill  was  then  taken  up.  An  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  BARRINGER  was  accepted  by  Mr.  CROCKETT; 
which  was  concurred  in. 

The  question  being  then  dn  Uie  engrossment  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  GRENNELL  spoke  at  considerable  length  in  op* 
position  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  earnesUy  defended  the  bill,  and  was 
replied  to  by  Mr.  VINTON. 

Mr.  CHILTON  demanded  the  previous  question;  which 
being  seconded,  ^ 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  and 
asked  ibr  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question;  which  were 
ordered. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  laying  the  bill  on  the 
table,  and  decided  in  tlie  negative :  yeas,  75 — nays,  86. 

The  House  then  ordered  the  main  question  to  be  now 
put. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill;  wliich  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
bill,  and  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas,  69 — nay«,  90. 

The  bill  was  therefore  rejected. 

TARIFF  REGULATION. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  in  alter- 
ation of  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  BLAIR,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  that^  as  any. pro- 
ceeding here,  connected  with  the  tariff,  must  be  highly 
interesting  to  his  constituents,  and  as  the  bill  was  calculat- 
ed to  render  the  system  still  more  odious  and  oppressive, 
he  imagined  that  no  apology  would  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  few  observations  he  designed  to  make.  As  I  do 
not  expect  [said  Mr.  B.]  to  be  troublesome  to  this  House, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  by  long  or  frequent  speeches,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  heard  with  attention;  and,  sir,  as  the  re- 
strictive system  bears  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  people 
1  have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  presume  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak  of  the  tariff,  and  its  effects  generally. 

I  find,  sir,  tliat  duties  for  revenue  were  laid  on  at  vari- 
ous times,  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government 
until  the  year  1812;  and  although  these  duties  did,  in  fact, 
operate  as  bounties  on  the  home  manufacture,  we,  of  the 
South,  neither  objected  to,  nor  resisted  them,  because 
they  were  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
Government. 

Duties  for  the  avowed  protection  of  manufactures  were 
first  laid  on  in  1816,  and  have  been  increased  by  almost 
every  subsequent  Congress,  until  they  have  at  length,  in 
1824  and  1828,  reached  a  magnitude  well  calculated  to 
alarm  every  true  friend  to  the  welfare,  peace,  and  harmo* 
ny  of  our  republic. 

As  regards  the  unconstitutionality  of  what  is  called 
«*  protecting  duties,"  I  shall  say  but  little;  it  has  been  so 
often  and  so  clearly  pointed  out,  not  only  by  the  ablest 
men  in  this  House,  but  likewise  by  the  remonstrances  of 
South  Carolina,  and  particularly  by  the  one  presented  by 
her  Senators  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  that  I  deem  it 
useless  to  say  much  on  that  point. 

It  is  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  that  the  constitution 
gives  no  express  authority  to  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  revenue.  But  the  friends 
of  the  restrictive  system  make  out,  or  attempt  to  make  out, 
the  powers  by  implication,  by  the  most  subtile,  refined, 
and  far-fetched  construction.  They  pursue  a  course  of 
sophistical,  metaphysical  reasoning,  until  they  treason  them- 
selves not  only  out  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  out 
of  the  constitution  to  boot. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  high  protecting  duties  pretend 
to  derive  their  authority  from  tliat  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  speaks  of  '*  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare."  The  result  of  their  legislation  is  a  miserably 
bad  comment  upon  their  doctrine;  their  provision  for  the 
common  defence  is  likely  to  terminate,  and  will  eventually 
terminate,  in  a  great  diminution  of  the  public  revenue, 
cripple  and  deteriorate  tlie  resources  of  our  navy;  and 
their  fatherly  attention  to  the  **  general  welfare"  will  end 
in  universal  bankruptcy,  misery,  and  disti'ess.  This,  at 
least,  will  be  the  result  as  regards  one  portion  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — I  mean  tlie  South  Atlantic  portion. 

But  again,  the  authority  for  this  iniquitious  system,  this 
«*  rider  on  the  pale  horse,  (spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,) 
that  brings  all  htU  after  it,"  is  drawn  by  others  from  the 
power  to  **  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations."  Yes, 
sir,  and  they  hare  regfulated  it  with  a  vengeance!  Tliey 
have  indecu  acted  the  part  of  a  cold-hearted,  unfeeling 
step -mother  towards  it;  or,  like  the  foolish  nurse,  have  al- 


most killed  the  child  with  kindness — and  tliis  bill,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  absolutely  strangle  it  to  death. 

I  will  only  say  further,  on  this  point,  if  the  people,  tlic 
rightful  father  of  commerce,  ever  wish  it  to  thrive,  they 
must  release  it  from  its  nurse,  and  let  it  shift  for  itself. 

Sir,  I  think,  if  a  plain  and  rational  construction  of  the 
constitution  is  to  prevail — if,  in  a  word,  the  constitution 
is  not  intended  as  a  mere  license  for  the  majorit)-  to  phin- 
dcr  and  enslave  the  minority,  your  system  of  **  protecting 
duties"  has  no  foundation  on  which  to  repose. 

Letusnotbc  told  that  the  Supreme  Court,  that  crtature 
of  a  creature,  must  ultiniately  decide  this  g^eat  question. 
This  would  be  a  mockery,  an  absoliitc  /nockery.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Judges  of  that  court,  accoming  to  their 
own  decisions,  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  look  into  the  mo- 
tives and  intentions  of  Congress.  In  the  language  of  tiie 
bar,  they  *•  cannot  tn.vt\  out  of  the  record" — they  regard 
only  the  title  of  the  act;  and  the  tariff  laws  of  1824  and 
1828  purport  to  be  revenue  laws.  You  refused  to  call 
them  by  their  right  names.  Any  hope,  therefore,  that 
that  tribunal  would  redress  our  grievances,  would  be  vit- 
terly  vain  and  idle. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  recent  opinions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  present  tariff.  With 
all  due  respect  for  that  distinguished  man,  I  roust  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that,  in  his  late  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Ca- 
bell, he  has  used  language,  and  presented  views,  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  he  set  forth  in  various  numbers  of  the 
Federalist.  I  had  provided  myself  with  that  book,  in  or- 
der to  read  fi-om  it  various  extracts,  with  the  view  of  con- 
trasting his  former  with  his  recent  opinions.  But  this 
would  be  a  painful  task,  and  I  decline  it.  I  believe  ever)' 
gentleman  who  hears  roe  will  acknowledge  that  it  would 
be  no  difiicult  matter  to  quote  Mr.  Madison  against  him- 
self, in  various  instances.  And,  sir,  if  high  names  are  to 
form  a  criterion  for  determining  our  constitutional  rights, 
we  could  array  against  tlie  Mr.  Madison  of  the  present 
day,  the  names  of  Jefferson,  Pinckney,  King,  and  many 
others  equally  disting^iished  with  himself.  But,  sir,  I  pro- 
test against  pinning  our  political  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  any 
great  man.  Whenever  the  people  of  the  respective 
States  give  up  the  right  of  interpreting  the  constitution 
for  themselves,  they  will  be  no  longer  worthy  of  it.  They 
will  be  fit  subjects  for  an  Asiatic  despotism.  Besides, 
sir,  wc  find  that  our  great "  political  sages  are  not  altoge- 
ther infallible  or  consistent  on  topics  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Madison  is  not  alone  in  his  inconsistency.  Mr.  Monroe,  a 
few  years  ago,  turned  a  complete  political  somerset  on  the 
Cumberland  road.  Having  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's amiable  personal  character,  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  being  un:- 
versally  understood,  I  forbear  to  comment  upon  it.  All 
this,  however,  goes  to  show  the  folly  and  the  impropriety 
of  allowing  our  greatest  and  best  men  to  interpret  and  de- 
termine our  constitutional  rights  by  construction.  Wc 
must  judge  for  ourselves;  and  we  must  judge  from  the  letter 
of  that  noble  instrument,  and  its  irresistible  inferences. 

These,  sir,  are  some  of  my  views  of  our  great  federal 
charter.  I  may  not  have  stated  them  with  the  most  formal 
accuracy,  because  I  am  no  lawyer — I  cannot  arm  myself 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  courts.  I  cannot  intrench 
myself  behind  all  the  cnorrooua  pile  of  books  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  bar.  And,  perhaps,  I  have  as  little  inclina- 
tion as  capacity  for  the  task — all  I  can  do,  is  to  feel  like  a 
man,  and  endeavor  to  speak  like  a  Carolinian — and  feel- 
ing thus,  sir,  I  must  say  that  South  Carolina,  and  the  south- 
ern States  generally,  have  never  known  or  felt  die  Federal 
Government  but  by  its  burdens,  while  the  North  has 
known  it  only  by  hs  blessings.  Where  are  all  your  great 
naval  establishtnents,  navy  yards,  and  magazines  kept 
Nearly  all  to  the  North.  In  what  direction  do  the  offices 
and  appointments  of  the  Federal  Government  go^  Moi»t- 
ly  to  the  North.     And  where  is  all  that  vast  amount  of 
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treasure  collected  ia  the  South  expended?  And  where  is 
the  patronage  of  the  Government  principally  bestowed  T 
All  in  the  North  and  the  West.  The  South,  and  especially 
South  Carolina,  has  **  no  share  in  the  crop."  Sir,  she  de- 
sires none-^he  only  asks  you  to  let  her  aione.  She  wants 
nothing  from  you;  but  is  willing  to  give  you  all  that  her 
compact  with  you  fairly  entitles  you  to  demand. 

No  State  in  the  Union  ever  exhibited  greater  patriot- 
ism, or  showed  a  more  absolute  devotion  to  the  federal 
compact,  than  South  Carolina.  In  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, she  had  more  than  her  proportionate  share  of  suf- 
fering. She  never  failed  to  contribute  her  full  share,  both 
of  blood  and  treasure,  to  the  support  of  the  g^ood  cause. 
And  I  am  proud  to  say,  she  was  not  deficient  in  head  or 
in  hand — ^in  the  council  or  in  the  field;  but  in  both  those 
(kpartments  her  Iiigh  character  was  ably  sustained  by  her 
Rutledges,  her  Pinckneys,  her  Moultries,  her  Marions, 
and  her  Sumpters. 

Well,  what  was  her  conduct  in  the  late  war?  She  not 
onlj  contributed  her  full  share  of  the  means  necessary  to 
your  defence,  but,  when  it  became  necessary  for  you  to 
defend  her  against  the  common  enemy,  as  you  were  bound 
to  (Jo,  you  acknowledged  you  were  unable  to  do  so.  Your 
resources  were  exhausted,  or  employed  elsewhere.  At 
}our  request  and  promise  of  remuneration,  site  used  her 
uun  purse;  she  expended  her  own  money,  in  doing  tliat 
nhich,  of  right,  you  ought  to  have  done.  But,  when  she 
came  to  apply  for  your  boasted  remuneration,  it  was  not 
refused  in  direct  terms,  to  be  sure;  but  such  unknown, 
complex,  and  fretful  rules  of  evidence  were  established 
in  your  departments,  that  few  of  her  claims  could  be 
brought  within  their  requisitions;  and  South  Carolina  has 
uot,  even  yet,  been  reimbursed  her-  money.  But,  sir,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  she  would  do  the  same  thing 
oTer  again. 

Kor  tru  she  deficient  during  the  late  war,  cither  in  ta- 
lent or  in  nerve.  Witness  her  Croghan  and  Laval,  her 
Lowndes,  her  Cheves,  and  Calhoun — the  latter  of  whom 
was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
itorm.  It  has  been  said  in  another  place,  and  perliaps  it 
•luy  be  said  here,  tliat  in  him  was  found  one  of  tlie  first 
^nd ablest  champions  of  the  system,  now  so  much  repro- 
iMted  by  his  own  State.  If  this  be  true,  it  proceeded,  no 
doubt,  from  an  over-generous  feeling,  common  to  the 
South.  Althoug^h  the  South,  and  especially  South  Caro- 
lina, had  suffered  long  and  severely  thrQUgh  the  embargo, 
tlic  nun-intercourse  system,  and  the  war  that  succeeded; 
ud  although  during  all  this  time  the  northern  manufac- 
turers were  reaping  a  rich  Iiarvest,  yet  at  the  close  of  that 
var  our  staple  article  was  seen  selling  at  more  than  three 
times  its  present  price.  The  value  of  our  lands  and  ne- 
^TTocs  was  proportionably  enhanced,  and  weahh  teenned  in 
upon  us  from  every  quaj'ter.  This  could  not  escape  the 
avidity  of  the  manufacturers.  Enlisting  our  warm  sym- 
pathies in  their  behalf,  they  cried,  "give,  give;"  and  the 
too  generous  South  said,  *<take,  take  abundantly."  But 
vhat  they  at  first  received  very  tliankfully  as  a  boon, 
^cy  soon  arrogantly  demanded  as  a  right;  and  South  Ca- 
rolina has  borne  these  impositions  until  **  patience  itself 
is  no  longer  a  virtue. " 

Sir,  there  are  but  /ew  other  States  in  the  Union  that 
vould  have  submitted  to  the  shears  of  the  manufacturers 
^  South  Carolina  has  done*  Had  old  Massachusetts,  (a 
•State  tbati  shall  always  venei-ate  for  her  early  and  ardent  pa- 
triotism, her  morality  and  intelligence,^  had  she,  sir,  been 
ifFectcd  by  your  tariff  as  South  Carolina  has  been,  she 
VQukl  long  since  have  taught  you  to  respect  her  rights 
and  her  interests,  or  she  would  have  taken  care  of  them 
herself;  and,  indeed,  as  it  is,  some  of  her  leading  men 
had  like  to  have  kicked  up  a  confounded  dust  about  the 
:uoLiS3es.  Well,  sir,  shall  the  South,  witli  uU  her  entlui- 
iiasm  and  warm  patriotic  feeling,  be  less  alive  to  in.sult 
m\  imposition  than  the  cold  regions  of  the  North?     Sir, 


whenever  the  is  so,  I  pray  to  my  God  she  may  become 
another  Hayti! ! !  Think  you,  sir,  I  am  disposed  to  praise 
Ctu*ollna?  *<  Pardon  me,  Cassius,  the  enemies  of  Cxsar 
shall  say  this^^thcn,  in  a  friend.  It  is  cold  modesty." 

Do  not  apprehend,  sir,  that  South  Carolina  wishes  to 
separate  from  the  Union.  No  State  in  the  confedemcy 
ever  has  or  ever  will  cherish  a  more  ardent  and  despe- 
rate devotion  to  the  federal  compact,  provided  you  do 
not  continue  to  make  it  an  instrument  fbr  robbing  her  citi- 
zens of  their  hard  earnings,  and  tyrannizing  over  her 
rights.  No  State  has  ever  been  more  accommodating  to 
federal  interests  than  South  Carolina.  She  has  never 
been  a  party  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  short,  she  has 
never  been  troublesome  to  you  in  any  way;  but  she  can- 
not consent  to  hold  the  rank*  of  a  mere  province,  and  her 
citizens  to  be  enslaved.  They  will  not  become  slaves  to 
northern  manufactiu*ers,  that  their  negroes  may  be  slaves 
to  them.  No,  sir,  you  have  no  just  tears  to  entertain  in 
relation  to  South  Carolina.  She  will  do  c\try  thing,  nay, 
she  has  done  every  thing  that  the  federal  compact,  honor, . 
and  patriotism  require  of  her;  and  after  this,  if  the  worst 
must  come,  why,  in  God's  name,  let  it  come ! ! !  if  those 
who  ought  to  cherish  her  as  an  old  revolutionary  sister  and 
confederate,  regardless  of  their  common  sufferings  and 
dangers,  their  joint  achievements  and  their  blended  glor>', 
still  persevere  in  ungenerous  and  unhallowed  attempts  to 
beggar  and  enslave  her,,  she  will  defy  you,  sir.  What! 
wiH  she  ag^in  remonstrate }  Yes,  sir,  she  will  remonstrate 
in  terms  as  vivid  as  the  lightning's  flash,  and  in  a  voice  as 
as  loud  as  heaven's  thunder.  I  will  not  apologize  for 
using  strong  language.  I  speak  the  language  of  a  ^sove- 
reign State,  whose  patient  endurance  is  stretched  to  its  last 
limits.  Under  your  iniquitous  system,  she  struggles  for 
existence.  During  la^t  winter  twelve  montlis,  1  heard,  in 
her  own  Legislature,  the  tale  of  her  enormous  wrongs  and 
sufferings.  It  was  familiar  to  me,  and  I  know  it  was  no 
fiction;  yet  it  was  then  portrayed  in  such  glowing,  burning 
words,  as  harrowed  up  every  feeling  of  my  soul.  Yes,  sir, 
I  there  heai'd  eloquence,  and  I  there  saw  a  temper  and  a 
spirit  thut  wouM  have  done  honor  to  classic  Greece  or 
martial  Rome,  in  tlieir  proudest  days;  and,  sir,  from  what 
1  there  saw  and  heard,  1  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  her  rights  and  her  interests,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  South,  must  be  respected,  or  she 
will  seek  a  remedy  herself.  She  was  only  then  restrained 
from  doing  so,  by  a  confident  belief  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration, and  the  present  Congress,  would  turn  a  hearing 
ear  to  her  comphiints.  Siie  hoped  that  you  would  return 
to  correct,  constitutional  principles— to  an  honest,  econo- 
mical, impartial  policy,  and  this  is  all  she  desires. 

Sir,  there  are  two  erroneous  impressions,  against  which 
I  wish  to  guard  this  House.  On  the  one  hand,  I  en- 
treat yoi4  not  to  imag^e  that  South  Carolina,  or  her  re- 
presentatives, arc  disposed  to  menace,  or  to  hold  out  any 
I  thing  **  in  ierrorem."  We  are  neither  so  vain  nor  so  mad 
as  to  think  that  we  could  gain  our  object  by  attempting  to 
operate  on  your  fears.  We  would  only  address  ourseUes 
to  your  patriotism — ^your  justice,  and,  as  we  hope,  a  re- 
turning regard  for  the  constitution. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  conjure  you  not  to  believe 
that  she  will  be  restrained  from  asserting  and  pursuing  her 
just  rights,  tlirough  any  apprehension  of  her  own  weak- 
ness. I  am  wcU  aware  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  energy-  of  the  South  is  very  much  imderrated  by  a 
certain  set  of  gentry  in  this  country.  But,  sir,  that  very 
part  of  our  population  which  some  suppose,  and,  perhaps, 
hope,  would  neutralize  our  strength,  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, add  to  our  power.  A  majority  of  them  would,  I  am 
confident;  fight  by  the  side  of  their  masters.  But,  were  it 
otherwise,  and  were  we  even  weaker  than  our  slanderei-s 
represent  us,  they  ought  to  keep  in  miwl  the  folly  and  the 
danger  of  driving  a  high-minded,  chlvalric  people  to  des- 
peration.    Vrederlck  the  Gi-eat  had  once  gained  a<lcci!»iv9 
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battle  over  the  Russians.  Couriers  were  despatched  to 
Berlin  with  the  myful  tiding.  But  a  mere  remnant  of  the 
Russian  army,  that  Frederick  had  hemmed  in  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Oder,  and  which  he  would  neither  take  cap- 
tive nor  suffer  to  retreat,  but  determined  to  drive  them  into 
the  river — this  comparative  handful  of  men,  I  say,  under 
tliese  circumstances,  fought  with  such  desperation  as  soon 
gpave  a  new  aspect  to  the  field  of  battle.  Frederick  was 
totally  defeated;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  the  'news  of  a 
great  victory  had  been  announced  at  Berlin,  a  new  courier 
stepped  forward  on  the  canvas,  bearing  a  billet  with  these 
words:  *•  Let  the  queen,  the  royal  family,  the  treasures, 
and  every  thing  that  may  be  found  possible,  be  instantly  re- 
moved to  Magdeburg.     All  is  lost!" 

Sir,  a  perseverance  in  your  unjust  policy  will  drive  the 
South  to  equal  desperation.  It  will  "sow  dragon's  teeth 
amongst  us,  that  will  sprinj^  up  in  armed  men.*'  And  who 
shall  set  limits  to  the  exertions  of  a  free  people  contending 
for  their  rights? 

But  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  resorting  to 
exti't.mlties. 

If  South  Carolina  cannot  remain  in  the  confederacy  on 
fair,  equitable,  and  constitutional  terms;  if,  finally,  she  has 
no  alternative  but  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  eventuate 
in  her  separation  from  the  great  American  family,  or  be- 
come a  slave,  she  is  disposed  to  leave  you  in  peace;  and 
she  will  leave  with  you — whatever  may  be  her  own  des- 
tiny— ^she  will  leave  with  you  her  best  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness and  independence. 

But  it  is  something  worse  than  folly  to  imagine  that  any 
part  of  this  republic  can  be  completely  independent  of  the 
rest.  If  any  part  can  be  so,  1  think  it  is  the  South.  The 
North  and  the  West  can  manu&cture  our  raw  material  to 
a  certain  extent;  but  they  cannot  raise  it.  The  South  could 
both  raise  and  manufacture  it  in  abundance.  Her  bays 
and  her  mountains  present  inexhaustible  sources  of  salt  and 
of  iron.  Her  fertile  soil  and  congenial  climate  can  furnish 
a  redundance  of  provisions;  and,  sir,  there  is  nothing  she 
really  requires  that  she  cannot  furnish  from  her  own  soil 
and  resources. 

Wc  have  been  tauntingly  told  to  supply  our  own  wants, 
and  to  erect  manufactories  also.  Suppose  we  did;  to  whom 
could  we  sell?  To  tltc  northern  or  western  peoole ?  Sure- 
ly not — they  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  have  no 
market  but  ours,  either  fbr  their  live  stock,  their  provi- 
sions, their  clothes,  their  clocks,  and  other  "  little  notions." 
Neither  of  us  could  compete  with  Europeans  in  a  foreign 
market.  Before  we  can  do  so,  we  must  wait  till  all  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  West  are  inhabited,  our  country  over- 
stocked with  a  starving  population.  We  must  wait  till  labor 
is  as  cheap  here  as  in  Great  Britain;  our  workmen  as  skil- 
ful as  hers;  and,  finally,  we  must  wait  till  that  noble  spirit 
of  the  free  and  independent  American  is  exchanged  for  the 
servile,  slavish  character  of  the  poor,  dependent  British 
subject.  The  very  fact  that  you  require  protection  for 
your  manufacturers  here,  where  you  have  neither  freight, 
insurance  duties,  or  commissions  to  pay,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  you  cannot  possibly  compete  with  Europeans 
in  a  foreign  market.  Your  demand  for  our  raw  material, 
with  all  tiie  legislation  that  could  be  given  in  your  favor, 
would  be  comparatively  trifling.  Great  Britain  and  France 
could  consume  the  whole,  in  as  much  as  they  manufacture 
for  the  whole  world.  But  if  wc  cease  to  buy  their  goods, 
they  will  cease  to  buy  our  produce.  I  take  it  to  be  a  po- 
litical axiom,  that  commerce  depends  on  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  one  article  for  another;  and  that  a  country 
which  will  produce  nothing  that  will  sell  abroad,  can  buy 
nothing  abroad. 

The  North  and  the  West  are  pretty  much  in  this  situa- 
tion. They  must  get  hold  of  the  rice,  cotton,  ami  tobacco 
of  the  South,  in  order  to  use  those  articles  as  so  many  bills 
of  exchange  in  a  foreign  market.  The\*  are  paid  freight 
and  commissjoin  on  those  artirlr?i  of  pro<hire  so  taken 


abroad.  In  return  for  which,  they  bring  back  goods, 
and  merchandise,  on  which  high  duties,  freight,  and  com- 
missions are  exacted^  But  this  principally  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  southern  planters,  who  produce  the  ar- 
ticles exported,  and  consume  most  of  those  imported .  We 
are,  in  tnis  manner,  subjected  to  a  double  imposition,  while 
others  bear  scarcely  any  part  of  the  public  burdens. 

Sir,  this  state  of  things,  alone,  would  seem  intolerable. 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  The  South  not  only  makes 
up  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue,  and  fumidies  the 
North  with  nearly  all  the  carrying  trade,  but  she  is  taxed 
with  high  duties,  to  enable  northern  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  I  feel  this  imposition  much  stronger  titan  I  can  ex- 
plain it.  Perhaps  too  strongly  to  be  perfectly  intelligible. 
South  Carolina  is  still  willing  to  pay  any  duties,  however 
heavy,  that  are  necessary  for  revenue — any  that  are  really 
necessary  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Government;  althou^, 
at  the  same  time,  she  is  sensible  that  a  very  undue  propor- 
tion of  that  burden  will  rest  on  her  own  people.  But  how 
much  longer  she  will  go  beyond  this  point,  may  be  a  very 
important  inquiry. 

.  Under  all  circumstances,  do  you  think  it  probable  wr 
will  continue  to  purchase  our  clothing  fromthe  North,  and 
our  horses,  mules,  and  provisions  from  the  West,  while 
we  are  deprived  of  an  advanta^ous  foreign  market  for 
agricultural  products^     Sir,  if  we  are  tame  and  mean 
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enough  to  do  so,  we  would  not  long  possess  the  ability. 

Sir,  I  had  intended  to  say  much  more  on  this  subject;  but 
I  have  been  very  handsomely  anticipated  by  my  able  and 
honorable  colleague  [Mr.  McDrrpisl  who  preceded  me. 
Much  of  that  which  I  intended  to  say,  has  been  said  by  him; 
and  certainly  much  better  said  than  it  could  have  been  done 
by  me.  But  there  were  some  plain,  unpleasant  declara- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  temper  and  opinions  of  the  South, 
which  I  thought  ought  to  be  publicly  avowed  here,  and 
which  seemed  to  have  escaped  tlie  attention  of  my  worthy 
colleague.  However  harsh  and  grating  the  souna  of  tho3e 
disagreeable  truths  may  have  struck  upon  the  cars  of  some 
genUemen  in  this  House,  I  thought  it  due  to  candor — due 
to  the  State  which  I,  in  part,  represent — due  to  this  House, 
and  to  myself,  to  make  this  emphatical  declaration  of  them. 

I  have,  sir,  another  reason  for  abridging  my  remarks  at 
the  present  moment.  The  session  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nearly 
at  a  close.  We  have  several  very  important  measures  yet 
before  us,  on  which  we  ought  to  act,  and  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  discussed.  I  discover,  too,  that  a  great  many 
gentlemen  are  very  anxious  to  speak  on  this  very  subject 
now  under  consideration;  and  I,  for  one,  am  disposed  to 
indulge  them. 

Allow  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  once  for  all,  that 
the  people  of  South  Carohna  will  consent  to  wear  their  own 
homespun  all  their  lives — they  will  submit  to  any  privation 
— nay,  they  will  suffer  snnihilation — before  they  will  be- 
come slaves  or  dependents. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachuse^  spoke  in  fiivor  of  the  bill, 
and  in  reply  to  the  objections  which  bad  been  made  to  it. 

Before  he  had  concluded,  he  gave  way  for  the  purpose; 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  DRAYTON,  the  bill  was  passed  bv. 


TrssBAT,  Mat  4,  1830, 
JUDGE  PECK. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  from  the  manajpers fl|ipointed  on  the 
part  of  this  House  to  conduct  tlie  impeacnment  agpainst 
James  H.  Peck,  judg^  of  the  diatnct  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  reported: 

"That  they  did,  this  day,  carry  to  the  Senate,  then  in 
session  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  the  article  of 
impeachment  ag^ed  to  by  this  House  on  the  1st  instant; 
and  that  they  were  informed  tliat  they  would  take  proper 
measures  relative  to  the  said  impeachment,  of  which  the 
lfnu<%o  would  h(»  dulv  notified." 
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TENNESSEE  LANDS. 

Mr.  GRENNELL  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
of  yesterday,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Tennessee  land 
bill,  stating  that  he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Ceockjett]  who  was  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  [Mr.  ViwTos]  to  place  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  in  the  national  treasury,  instead  of  giving  them  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  was  opposed  to  the  reconsideration, 
and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question. 

Mr.  CROCKETT  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
House  would  reconsider  the  bill  He  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  Mr.  VINTON,  as  he  had  become 
convinced  that  the  State  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  lantls; 
and  his  great  object  was  to  secure  tKe  occupants  in  their 
jK)tKssion,  without  regarding  whether  the  purchase  mo- 
ney went  into  the  coffers  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
State.  He  proceeded,  at  some  len^h,  to  explain  the  con- 
dition of  the  occupants,  the  necessity  of  granting  the  re- 
lief proposed,  and  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  North 
CaroIin.n,  and  the  University  of  that  State,  in  relation  to 
the  land  titles  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BELL  submitted,  at  considerable  length,  his  objec- 
tion* to  the  reconsideration,  and  his  dissent  from  some  of 
the  views  of  Mr.  Crockett. 

Mr.  CARSON  and  Mr.  BARRINGER  successively  de- 
nied and  replied  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  C  touching  the 
conduct  of  Nortli  Carolina,  and  explained  and  defended 
that  State  against  the  imputations  or  Mr.  C.  In  reply  to 
a  remark  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  respecting  the 
tardiness  of  North  Carolina  in  coming  into  the  Union,  Mr. 
BARUINGER  took  occasion  to  say,  that  though  that  State 
was  the  last  to  come  into  the  Union,  she  would  be  the  last 
to  go  out  of  it. 

Mr.  CONNER  also  replied  warmly  to  the  allegations  of 
Mr.  Chockxtt,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  C.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee,  zealously  supported 
the  reconsideration  of,  and  policy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCOY  rose  to  move  that  the  motion  be  laid  on 
the  table,  but  gave  way  to 

Mr.  CROCKBTT,  who  replied  to  the  gentleman  who 
opposed  his  views,  and  further  advocated  tne  bill. 

Mr.  McCOY  then,  after  a  few  remarks,  moved  to  lay 
the  motion  for  reconsideration  on  the  table;  which  motion 
»as  carried  without  a  division. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  went  ag^in  into  Committee  of  the 
Vhole,  Mr.  Pock  in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  tariff 
subject 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  an  hour  and  a 
balf  in  continuation,  and  conclusion  of  the  remarks  which 
he  commenced  yesterday,  in  support  of  the  protecting  syi- 
tem.  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  McDUFFIE. 

[His  remarks  were  to  the  following  effect:] 

Mr.  D.  said,  he  should  make  ao  apology  for  entering 
into  a  debate  which  had  assumed  a  most  interesting  and 
important  character;  and  should  first  recall  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  measures  immediately  before  them, 
«  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDumx] 
|»»d,  in  his  speech  of  three  days,  omitted  to  noUce  it.  This 
»  necessary,  that  we  may  be  able  to  determine  whether 
the  amendment  proposed  by  him,  which  provides  for  a 
Jfencral  reduction  or  duties,  is  the  appropriate  remedy; 
or  the  bill  itself,  which  contains  provisions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character. 

The  bill  proposes  only  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
cirry  into  effect  existing  laws,  which  are  now  imperfectly 
executed.  Apprehensions  being  entertained  that  frauds 
j*c  perpetrated  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  bill 
t^  been  reported  with  a  view  to  their  suppression;  but 
^«  gentleman,  instead  of  adrascing  that  object,   hag 
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thought  proper  b^  his  amendment  to  propose  an  entire  re- 
vision and  alteration  of  the  revenue  laws.  I  do  not  com* 
plain  of  this,  as  gentlemen  from  the  southern  portion  of 
the  United  States  seem  very  solicitous  to  make  tnis  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion,  thou^  I  should  have  preferred  acting 
on  the  matters  in  the  bill  by  themselres,(tisconnected  from 
the  exciting  considerations  contained  in  the  amendment. 

I  shall  then  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  biU; 
but,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  shall  also  take  notice  of  the 
leading  arguments  urged  by  ti)e  gentleman  in  support  of 
his  amendment — for  this  is  due  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  emanate,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  considerap 
tions  involved. 

The  only  ouestion  deserving  notice  in  the  biU  is,  whether 
the  revenue  laws  have  been  evaded,  and  the  Government 
defrauded  to  an  extent  which  calls  for  a  remedy.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  be  very  brief  on  this  head,  especially  as  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Mallabt]  went  largely  mto 
the  facts;  and  the  prooft  he  laid  before  us  seem  not  only 
to  be  unquestioned,  but  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina admits  that  frauds  do  exist. 

The  first  evidence  to  which  I  shall  invite  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  is  the  President's  message,  in  which  we 
arc  advised,  the  frauds  are  perpetrated  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  has  felt  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  station  to  call  on 
the  le^slatire  branches  of  the  Government  for  their  in- 
terposition to  suppres-i  them.  It  it  reasonable  to  presume 
that  the  President  would  not  invite  our  attention  to  the 
subject,  unless  he  was  in  possession  of  proof  that  frauds 
exist.  I  believe  it  is  not  usual  for  that  ofAcer  to  transmit 
to  us  the  evidence  on  which  he  makes  the  statements  in 
his  annual  message.  We  consequently  do  not  possess  that 
evidence,  but  still  we  ought,  in  fairness,  to  presiune  that 
he  possesses  enotigh  to  warrant  his  asserticms.  But  be  this 
as  it  may«  unless  I  am  greatly  misinform^,  there  is  proof 
snfficient  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  satisfy  any  one 
who  will  examine  it,  that  the  revenue  Uws  are  shamefiiUy 
violated.  ..  .' 

But,  sir,  the  proof  does  not  stop  here*;  for  we  have,  on 
out  tables  another  document,  (somewhat  apocryphal,  if  all 
that  critics  and  reviewen  have  said  of  itls  true,)  emanating 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce;  b^t  as  the  source  from 
whence  it  comes  is  not  suspected  of  partiality  towards  the 
industry  of  our  country,  I  may  with  safety  quote  it  as  an 
authority  to  prove  the  violations  of  tiic  revenue  laws.  We 
are  told  in  this  report,  which  purports  to  be  a  review  of 
the  condition  of  commerce  and  navigation,  but  which  is  a 
philippic  against  the  tariff,  that  frauds  to  such  an  enor- 
mous extent  exist,  that,  if  we  follow  the  statements  of  the 
writer  out,  they  will  appear  incredibljr  great 

We  have  yet  another  document,  which  comes  here  bear- 
ing the  names,  as  I  am  informed;  of  about  twenty  thoa- 
sand  citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  allege,  in  sub- 
stance, tliat  the  regular  trade  of  that  citr  is  depressed  to 
a  ruinous  extent  by  the  united  energy  of^  sales  at  auction 
and  frauds  upon  the  revenue;  the  sales  at  auction,  by  their 
despatch,  being  a  principal  means  by  which  all  traces  of 
fraud  upon  the  revenue  are  obliterated.  Their  joint  co^ 
operation,  it  is  sud,  bears  with  the  most  alarming  severity 
upon  ftll  fair  and  regular  trade.  I  have  noticed  the  memo- 
rials of  these  persons,  because  they  are  as  free  ^ro  all 
suspicion  of  bias  towards  the  tariff  as  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  being  avowedly  hostile  to  th»  protection  of 
American  industiy.  I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  these  me- 
morials, signed  by  an  officer  of  the  custom-house,  in  which 
it  is  said,  **  the  revenue  is  largely  and  systematically  de- 
frauded. "  *  *  The  proofs  of  this  alarmi  ng  truth  are  so  abun- 
dant, that  it  has  long  been  a  settied  point  among  intelligent 
merchants."  And  it  is  added,  that  "the  officers  of^the 
customs  in  this  city,  whose  experience  has  been  on  the 
largest  scale,  and  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  thb 
subject,  concur  in  the  opinions  and  facts  which  we  have 
now  stiOed. "    The  officers  of  the  customs!    Yes,  our  own 
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officers,  who  are  under  the  pay  and  eat  the  hread  of  this 
Government,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  concur  in  this  opi- 
nion, that  frauds  are  perpetrated,  the  public  treasure  wast- 
ed, and  the  laws  of  the  countrydaily  trampled  under  foot. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  to  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence; and  I  will  proceed  to  sliow  in  what  manner  these 
frauds  are  perpetrated,  that  we  may  understand  how  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  this  crying  evil. 

Your  laws  now  impose  upon  most  kinds  of  imported 
merchandise  what  is  usually  called  an  ad  valorem  duty; 
that  is,  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods  in 
the  market  where  they  are  purchased.  Consequently,  the 
more  they  cost,  the  more  duty  they  pay,  and  hence  tlie  im- 
porter has  a  motive  to  bring  tliem  into  the  custom-house 
at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible,  that  he  may  escape  the 
duties.  The  law  also  provides  that  the  importer  shall, 
when  he  enters  his  ^[oods,  deliver  to  the  collector  an  in- 
voice of  them,  contaming  the  quantity  and  value,  to  which 
he  makes  oatli,  and  upon  which  the  dutics<are  assessed.  If, 
therefore,  he  puts  down  cloth  which  co»ts  a  dollar  a  yard  at 
lifly  cents,  he  escapes  lialf  the  duty,  unless  the  n^ud  is 
detected. 

This  mode  of  imposing  duties  has  given  rise  to  frauds 
by  false  invoices,  in  two  ways:  first,  by  an  undervaluation 
of  ^oods,  and,  secondly,  by  short  measure.  And  as  1  do  not 
desire  the  committee  to  repose  confidence  without  evi- 
dence, I  will  proceed  to  lay  before  them  some  of  tlie  lead- 
ing facts  in  my  possession.  1  derive  them  not  from  manu- 
facturers or  farmers,-  who  are  said  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
a  rigid  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  but  from  a  source 
that  will  not  be  discredited,  because  of  its  attachpnent  to 
either  of  these  branches  of  industry,  from  a  document  laid 
before  us  by  the  twenty  thousand  memorialists  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  are  on  the  spot,  und  eye-witnesses 
of  the  evasions  of  the  law  practised  at  the  custom-house 
in  that  city.  This  document  has  been  long  in  print,  and, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  stands  unrefuted — nsy, 
unquestioned.  In  the  statements,  the  names  of  persons 
are  purposely  omitted,  but  they  can  be  fumisheuto  any 
gentleman  desirous  of  seeing  them.  I  am  informed  that 
uiey  are  among  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  and  shall  therefore  assume  that  the  wit- 
nesses tell  the  truth,  leaving  it  to  others  to  impeach  their 
statements,  if  it  can  be  done.  They  represent,  that,  by 
the  conjoint  operation 'of  a  systematic  evasion  of  the  reve- 
nue laws  and  sales  at  auction^  they  have  been  pressed  and 
borne  down,  until  many  have  been  forced  to  the  verge 
of  ruin;  an4  they  give  the  following  as  some  of  the  me- 
thods employed  by  those  who  disregard  all  moral  consi- 
derations, and  flinch  not  at  perjury,  to  shun  the  provisions 
of  law.     A  merchant  of  New  York  ordered  two  thousand 

Eieces  of  goods  from  a  British  manufacturer,  of  a  particu- 
tr  description,  and  after  patterns  of  his  own,  purchasing 
them  at  as  low  a  rate  as  they  could  be  hud  in  the  British 
market.  He  shipped  them  home  under  an  expectation  of 
realizing  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise;  but  when  his  goods 
arrived,  he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  the  same  individual! 
'  of  whom  he  purchased,  had  sliipped  bv  the  saune  vessel 
five  thousand  pieces  of  the  same  kmd  of  goods,  to  be  sold 
by  his  agent,  and  that  these  goods  were  oS*ered  lower  than ' 
he  could  afford  to  sell.  Not  comprehending  how  this 
could  be  done  without  loss,  he  investigated  Sie  matter, 
and  found  that  the  five  thousand  pieces  nad  been  entered 
at  the  cu8toni*house  from  five  to  eight  shillings  sterling 
lower  on  the  piece  than  he  had  paid  for  die  two  thousand 
pieces;  'and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  lost  about  two 
thousand  dollars,  while  the  British  manufacturer  made  a 
handsome  profit  by  the  fraud  in  his  invoice. 

Another  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  goods  entitled 
to  debenture,  and,  afler  exporting  them,  he  applied  for  the 
drawback,  and  found  it  smaller  than  he  anticipated,  which 
led  to  inquiry;  and  he  ascertained  where  the  gOQ<ls  had 
been  bought  in  Europe,  and  that  they  had  been  passod  at 


the  custom-house  at  from  twenty-five,tothiity  per  cent. 
less  than  the  cost  in  Europe.  Another  mti-cliant  in  New- 
York  became  the  purchaser  of  goods,  and,  suspecting  all 
was  not  right,  pursued  a  similar  course  of  inquiry,  an(lM> 
certained,  by  the  clearest  proof,  that  they  had  been  enter- 
ed at  the  custom-house  at  from  twenty  l6  thirty  per  cent. 
below  cost. 

In  former  periods,  when  our  merchants  were  distinguish- 
ed as  a  class  of  high-minded,  honorable  men,  conducting 
their  business  upon  fair  and  just  principles,  it  was  UhU»i 
to  sell  at  an  agreed  rate  per  ctnt.  of  advance  upon  the  in 
voice  by  which  the  goods  were  entered,  which  was  exhi- 
bited to  the  purchaser.  I'hat  mode  of  transacting  busi- 
ness, which  subserved  the  purposes  of  honest  men,  has 
fidlen  into  disuse,  and  been  superseded  by  an  artful  contriv- 
ance well  adapted  to  disguise  frauds.  An  invoice  is  n.a(Ic 
up  to  enter  the  goods  at  the  custom-house,  wherein  they 
are  greatly  andervalued;  and  -a  hen  it  has  performed  this 
office,  its  work  being  finished,  it  is  consigned  to  sonie  dark 
pigeon  hole,  thei*e  to  sleep,  and  another  paper,  sometimes 
called  an  invoice,  and  sometimes  a  statement,  is  exhibited 
to  purchasers,  as  containing  the  actual  cost  of  goods.  The 
first  is  manufactured  to  delude  the  officers  of  tlie  customs, 
the  last  to  conceal  perjury.  Several  mistakes  have  hap- 
pened, which  have  exposed  this  infamous  practice  to  ll.c 
gaze  of  the  public. 

"A  foreign  importer  at  New^  York  sold  a  pickage  of 
goods  at  a  certain  advance  on  the  cost. ,  Shortly  af\er  mak- 
ing th^  sale,  he  discovered  that  he  had  sold  at  an  advance 
on  tlie  fictitious  cost,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  invoice  by 
which  the  goods  had  been  entered  at  the  cusloro-houst ; 
he  went  to  the  buyer,  and  informed  him  of  the  mistake, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  make  up  the  difTercnce  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  false  cost.  1*he  buyer  was  &i;r- 
prised  at  tlie  novelty  of  the  request,  refused  to  allow  aiiy 
thing,  and  told  him,  if  he  persisted  in  the  request,  he  woiihi 
expose  him  to  the  collector  of  the  customs.  The  import- 
er pocketed  the  aflTront,  and  went  about  his  business." 

In  another  instance,  a  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of 
goods  at  sixty-five  per  cent,  advance  on  the  sterling  cost. 
Soon  afler.  the  buyer  had  lefl  the  store  of  the  Seller,  he  ww 
informed  by  the  latter  that  the  goods  could  not  be  delivti- 
ed,  because  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  selling  them  by  the 
wrong  invoice.  The  buyer  replied  that  he  would  tako 
them  by  the  prices  at  which  they  had  been  entered  at  tbf 
custom-house;  but  the  seller  declined  this,  saying  his  in- 
structions were  to  sell  at  an  advance  upon  pricts  put  dovn 
in  a  paper  which  had  the  form  of>an  invoice,  but  was  call- 
ed a  statement,  in  which  the  prices  w  ere  charged  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  above  the  invoice  upon  which  the  duly  l-'l 
been  paid  at  the  custom-house;  that  is,  goods  chaig'ed  in 
the  custom-hous«  invoice  at  twelve  dollars  a  piece,  were 
put  down  In  tlie  statement  at  twenty-four  dollars  a  piece. 

Other  examples  of  this  class  of  frauds  could  be  cited, 
but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  Skme  authority 
says:  It  is  a  common  custom,  and  one  well  understord 
among  merchants,  that  many  foreign  importers,  residem 
in  tins  country,  are  in  the  constant  nabit  of  receiving  two 
invoices  of  each  parcel  of  goods,  one  for  the  custom-houst, 
and  the  other  to  sell  by.  It  adds,  that,  among  the  impoi  tc  i» 
of  w  oollens,  it  is  a  common  custom  to  enter  goods  on  an 
invoice  made  out  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  much  be 
low  tlie  actual  cost,  averaging  probably  not  less  tlian  thr 
ty-thrce  and  a  third  per  cent. 

In  proof  of  this,  and  also  that  goods  are  entered  b} 
fidse  invoices,  tlie  following  fact  is  given:  Broadcloth,  eil 
tered  at  the  custom-house  as  costing  from  four  to  five  sh  \ 
lings  sterling  the  yard  under  tlie  tariff  of  lb24,  was  frc 
quently  bought  in  at  auction  by  the  importer  at  tw  o  dulbr 
and  twenty-hve  to  two  dolUrs  and  fifty  cents  tlic  yard,  to  i  s 
cape  from  a  sacrifice  of  the  property! — yet,  if  the  iuvoic 
was  honest,  these  prices  would  aflbrd  enorniou*  piolU 
Another  instancr  among  many  shall  be  najaed.     A  n.ti 
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cliant  ordered  a  quantity  of  woollens  of  an  £ngliah  manu- 
&cturer.  In  the  same  vessel  which  broug^ht  tlieni  out, 
came  a  shipment  of  g^ods  of  tlie  same  kind  and  quality, 
Kilt  by  the  manufacturer  liimself  on  his  own  account, 
vhich  were  entered  at  the  custom-houiie  so  much  below 
Hliat  the  merchant  i^ve^  tliat  tlie  former  m:ule  twent)'-fivc 
per  cent,  on  the  sales,  while  the  latter  lost  ten  per  cent. 
I  will  not  weary  the  patience  of  the  committee  by  niulU- 
pl}iae  the  proofs,  for  these  facts  show  the  most  glaring*, 
palpable,  barefaced  fraud  and  imposition,  as  well  as  an  ut- 
ter degradation  of  moral  character,  for  they  are  necessa- 
rily accompanied  and  sustained  by  the  most  deliberate 
perjuiy. 

1  do  not  know,  Indeed,  that  any  one  questions  this  vio- 
Uion  of  truth  and  Uw;  for  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that 
English  agents  and  manufacturers  are  riglit  when  they  de- 
clare our  custom-house  af!brds  the  greatest  facilities  for 
evading  the  revenue. 

f  stated  that  invoices  were  also  false  in  another  parti- 
cular—in failing  to  give  a  true  account  of  tliC  quantity. 
The  same  authority  gives  well  authenticated  instances  of 
goodi  entered  for  twelve  yards  the  piece,  which  were  sold 
ill  market  at  from  fourteen  to  fiflccn  yards  the  piece;  by 
^>h':cb  fraud,  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  goods  at  least  escaped 
all  duty. 

I  a'ill  now  state  a  fact,  whicli  will  show  that  frauds  in 
the  woollen  trade  are  perpetrated  to  a  most  alarming  ex- 
tent. It  is  known  that  tlte  revenue  law  of  1S28  cstablislies 
a  gradation  of  prices,  on  which  the  duty  is  assessed;  fur 
example,  a  square  yard  of  clotli  costing  thirty-three  and  a 
|li!rd  cents,  and  under  fifty  cents,  is  consiilered  as  cost- 
ing fifty  cents;  and  a  yard  actuull}'  co^^tinK  thirty-four 
ctnt^  pays  the  same  duty  as  one  costing  finy  cents;  so, 
%Uo»  a  yattl  costing  fifty-one  cents,  or  any  sinn  between 
that  and  one  dollar,  pays  the  same  duty  as  a  yard  costuig 
a  dollar;  and  a  yard  costing  one  hundred  aiulone  cents,  or 
an)  sum  between  that  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  pays 
tiiesaiiic  duty  as  one  costing  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
ajid  so  on.  The  lowest  duty  is  forty-five  per  cent,  on 
UiesG  arbitrary  sums,  and  the  highest  is  at  least  three  times 
'hat  amount.  The  natural  operation  of  the  law  would  be 
ti)  briug  tliose  classes  of  goods  into  the  market  which  pay 
tlie  lowest  duty,  and  to  exclude  those  which  pay  the  high- 
lit; but  I  am  well  assured  that  it  has  produced  no  Huch  ef- 
fect; for  goods  wliich  pay  the  highest  duty  are  as  abun- 
dant in  the  market  as  they  ever  were;  and  there  is  no  visi- 
Me  disproportion  between  the  price  lliey  bear  and  the 
price  of  those  which  pay  the  lowest  duty.  In  fact,  the 
trade  goes  on,  apparently,  precisely  as  it  did  before  the 
p2ttage  of  the  law.  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  exe- 
cuted, this  could  not  be  so;  and  we  need  no  better  or 
Jitronger  proof  to  show  that  systematic  fraud  pervades  the 
voolieii  trade  throughout,  as  an  inequality  in  the  duty 
vkould  produce  a  like  inequality  in  the  value  of  the  foreign 
productions  in  our  roai'ket. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  well  as  of 
ilie  existence  of  frauds,  there  have  been  exhibited  in 
'l»is  House  specimens  of  woollens,  which  were  invoiced 
f'iT  entry  at  the  custom-house  at  one  dollar  the  yard,  and 
iwe  selling  by  the  piece  at  five  dolbu's  the  yard  in  the 
lar|{:e$t  market^  of  the  country. 

^ir,  tiic  facts  discloiied  are  remarkable  in  their  charac- 
ter, especially  as  they  show  that  these  gross  evasions  of 
law  arc  in  a  measure  legalii^ed  by  passing  the  goods 
through  the  custom-house.  Whether  they  are  carried  on 
so  boldly  and  successfully  through  the  negligence  of  pub- 
'»c  officers,  or  because  they  arc  unable  to  discharge  the 
deities  imposed  on  them,  1  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
i^inc;  but  I  am  in  possession  of  some  facts  wliich  go  to 
'how  that,  from  one  cause  or  the  other,  there  is  a  very  im- 
perfect knowledge  among  the  officers  of  what  passes 
through  their  hands,  and,  of  coui*se,  an  imperfrrt  rollrc- 
iJon  of  the  revenue. 


A  nR'rchant  in  Boston  imported  two  cases  of  goods, 
which  were  entered  at  New  York;  and,  on  opening  No. 
1,  and  comparing  the  goods  with  No.  1  in  the  invoice,  it  was 
found  tlie  goods  did  not  correspond  to  the  invoice;  and,  as 
he  was  about  ordering  them  to  be  reshippcd,  it  occurred 
to  him  there  might  be  a  mistake  in  numbering  the  cases; 
he,  therefore,  opened  No.  2,  and  found  the  goods  answer- 
ed the  description  of  No.  1  of  tlie  invoice.  Here  was  no 
fraud;  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  cases  could  not  have  been 
so  closely  examined  at  the  customdiouse  as  to  learn  wliat 
they  contained,  or  the  error  would  have  been  detected. 
So,  too,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  informed  us 
that  a  British  factor  was  indicted  for  frauds  in  tlie  importa- 
tion of  goods,  during  the  last  summer,  in  New  York,  and, 
under  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  infamy,  absconded,  and  lias 
not  since  been  seen  in  the  United  States.  But  we  are  not 
indebted  to  the  vigilance  of  the  officera  of  the  custom- 
homp  for  his  detection.  No,  sir;  for  aught  but  appears, 
he  might  have  carried  <m  his  traffic  in  fraud  and  perjury 
to  this  day,  had  not  a  misunderstanding  and  a  quarrel  rose 
between  him  and  one  acquainted  with  his  scandalous  con- 
duct, which  ocauiioned  the  disclosure,  and  a  presentment 
by  the  grand  jury. 

I  would  do  nomjusticeto  any  one;  and,  therefore,  here 
take  occasion  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Mallabt]  has  declared  his  belief  that  the  collector 
of  New  York  exerts  himself  to  discharge  his  duty  faith- 
fully, but  lias  hitherto  been  frustrated  for  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  execute  the  laws  according  to  their  spirit 
;ind  just  interpretation.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  time  efficient 
measures  were  adopted;  it  is  time  these  abuses  were  re- 
formed; and  this  custom-house*,  which  seems  to  be  but  a  rail- 
road to  smugglers,  was  organized  in. such  a  manner  as  to 
airest  the  bold  strides  of  vice  and  corruption.  If  there 
be  not  force  enough  there  to  dischargee  the  arduous  duties 
required,  let  us  send  additional  aid,  or  at  once  repeal  our 
statutes:  for  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  present 
stxtc  of  things  arc  too  injurious  to  be  tolcratedl  The 
American  importing  mercnants  (!  speak  of  the  woollen 
ti-ade)  have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  lias  conclu- 
sively shown,  been  forced  from  their  business,  or  over- 
whelmed with  bankruptcy;  so  that  but  a  small  remnant  of  a 
lai'ge  l)ody  of  valuable  jind  high-minded  men  is  left  to  re- 
count the  tales  of  their  embarras.iments,  while  their  busi- 
ness has  been  usurped  by  a  class  of  unprincipled  foreign- 
ers, who  consider  it  meritorious  to  violate  their  oaths,  to 
cl^^at  the  Government  out  of  its  revenues,  and  to  trample 
its  laws  under  foot.  The  dignity  ami  insulted  honor  of 
the  nation  demand  a  remedy  for  this  cvU;  our  oppressed 
citizens,  robbed  of  their  just  riglits  by  an  illicit  trade,  de- 
mand the  parental  protection  of  the  Government. 

ButJthe  fatal  consequences  reach  beyond  the  merchant, 
and  strike  at  the  prosperity  of  the  manufiicturing  interest. 
We  have  seen  the  establishments  of  our  country  fall,  one 
after  another,  victims  to  the  capital  and  treachery  of  fo- 
reigners, who  have  stained  wir  honor  and  stolen  our  birth- 
rieht.  They  reach  alike  all  our  jfreat  interests:  for  you 
might  as  well  say  that  the  giant  oak  of  the  forest  Will  not 
crush  the  shrubber}-  under  it  when  it  fklls,  as  to  say  the 
overthrow  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  will  not  also 
prostrate  the  farmers  and  mechanics.  We  live  together 
as  a  great  fiimilv,  and,  by  an  exchange  of  the  products  of 
labor,  we  are  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged.  The  farmer  has 
wants  beyond  the  produce  of  his  land;  the  manufacturer 
and  mechanic  have  wants  beyond  the  produce  of  tlieir 
labor;  each  supplies  the  other  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustr}':  and  thus  it  is,  a  whole  community  is  made  com- 
fortable and  happy  by  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
labor  of  each  other.  Foreign  agents  and  factors,  by  this 
system  of  frauds,  break  hi  upon  us,  and  paralyze  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  They  offer  merchandise  to  our 
farmers,  btit  will  take  nothing  they  produce  in  return. 
They  offer  it  to  our  mechanics,  hut  deny  them  all  benefit 
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of  employment.  They  offer  it  to  our  manufacturers,  but 
the  policy  of  their  country  is  so  regulated  as  to  keep  our 
products  out  of  her  market.  While  Great  Britain  pursues 
this  selfish  course,  of  which  we  have  no  right  to  complain, 
if  I  can  understand  the  tone  of  her  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, tliey  hold  it  to  be  not  only  meritorious,  but  pa- 
triotic, to  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  this  country;  and  if 
I  can  understand  the  state  of  sentiment  in  Parliament,  it  is 
far  from  discountenancing  smuggling.  While  this  state  of 
things  exists  in  that  countr)';  while  this  determination  to 
force  themselves  upon  us,  regardless  of  our  policy  and 
of  our  laws,  continues,  we  have  no  alternative  lef\,  but  to 
meet  it  with  energy,  and  protect  the  rights  of  those  who 
have  reposed  conftdence  in  us.  As  things  now  are,  he 
who  commits  tlie  most  fraud,  reaps  the  most  benefit.  Sir, 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  there  is  an  individual  in  this 
House,  who  will  advocate  the  state  of  tilings  I  have  de- 
scribed. Your  laws  ought  either  to  be  repealed  or  exe- 
cuted; and  my  belief  is,  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
require  they  should  be  enforced,  and  that  some  such  plan 
as  that  proposed  by  the  bill  is  a  suitable  remedy  for  the 
evil. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDcffie] 
entertains,  as  he  says,  an  opinion  widely  difr«arent,  and  has 
proposed,  as  an  amendment,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of 
1828  and  1824:  in  other  words,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the 
duties.  I  do  not  comprehend  in  what  way  tliis  is  to  re- 
strain men  from  injuring  us,  who  t^e.  regardless  of  oaths, 
and  destitute  of  all  moral  sentiment;  men  who  hold  it 
meritorious  to  cheat,  and  patriotic  to  commit  perjury.  You 
cannot  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  such  men  with  any 
hope  of  success;  it  is  to  their  fears  you  must  address  your- 
self; you  must  operate  upon  their  interests,  and  make  it 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  them  to  pursue  their  career  of 
wickedness;  any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  worse  tlian 
unavailing:  mone^  is  the  Idol  of  such  men,  and  gtiin, 
whether  great  or  small,  affords  suflUcient  temptation  to  evil; 
and  they  must  be  made  to  understand  thai  the  chances  of 
loss  are  greater  than  the  chances  of  gain. 

The  gentleman  has  indeed  had  the  candor  to  acknow- 
ledge that  l)is  object  is  not  so  much  to  correct  abuses,  as 
to  revise  and  modify  the  revenue  system,  by  reducing  the 
duties  fipencrHlIv;  and  his  long  impassioned  argument  has 
been  aadresseci  to  us  witli  the  apparent  intent  to  convince 
us  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a  measure.  I  did 
hope  this  bill  would  be  suffered  to  rest  on  its  own  merits, 
and  receive  the  approbation  or  disapprpbation  of  the 
House  according  to  its  unbiassed  judgment.  I  did  hope 
the  excitinr  subject  of  modifying  the  tariff  of  duties  gene- 
rally would  not  De  brought  forward  to  embarrass  it;  but, 
as  the  ^ntleman  has  thought  the  oppooite  course  wise  and 
expedient,  1  shall  mpet  it,  not  wltli  a  detailed  examination 
of  his  elaborate  speech,  but  of  the  leading  propositions 
on  which  bis  discursive  argument  was  founded.  .  If  the 
premises  can  be  proved  false,  the  ^conclusions  must  be 
erroneous.  I  am  awui-e  tliat  this  subject,  though  one  of 
deep  interest  to  the  country,  one  on  which  hangs  its  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  is,  in  its  details,  dry,  and  calls  for  an 
exercise  of  patience  on  tlie  part  of  the  committee;  yet  I 
hope  to  be  indulged  with  their  attention,  though  I  may 
ail  to  reward  it. 

The  tariff,  as  it  is  called,  which  means  nothing  more 
than  the  revenue  system  which  has  ex'sted  under  various 
modifications  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  constitution, 
lias  occupied  much  of  public  attention  for  several  years 
past.  The  tone  of  complaint  from  the  South,  against  the 
laws,  has  been  loud,  vehement,  and  almost  unremitted. 
The  stipport  of^  or  oppos'tion  to,  the  policy,  has  almost 
become  the  test  of  parties;  and  as  often  as  the  subject  has  | 
been  agitated  here,  (and  it  is  up  in  one  form  or  another 
every  gcssion,)  it  brings  with  it  great  ardor  and  power  of 
argument  In  the  discussion,  from  all  sides  of  the  House. 
The  advocates  of  the  policy  have  contended  that,  since 


the  peace  of  1815,  we  are  placed  in  a  new  condition,  the 
nations  of  Europe  liaving  resumed  that  trade  which  fell 
into  our  hands  by  the  chances  of  war,  and  driven  us  back 
upon  our  own  resources;  that  a  demand  for  the  products 
of  tlie  farmer  no  longer  exists  to  any  consderable  extent 
in  Europe;  and,  if  labor  cannot  be  so  employed  here,  as 
to  supply  our  most  pressing  wants,  we  should  be  poor  and 
miserable:  for  it  mattefs  httle  whether  a  man  have  tl>e 
surplus  products  of  the  earth  on  his  hands  or  not,  if  be 
have  no  way  of  disposing  of  them  so  as  to  meet  his  neces- 
sities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been   contended  that  oar 
true  policy  lies  in  a  different  direction;  and  we  have  been    i 
invited  to  look  at  the  glowing  picture  of  former  days, 
when  our  tracte  and  commerce  spread  over  tlie  face  of  the 
inhabited  earth,  and  men  acquired  princely  fortunes  al- 
most without  an  effort.     We  have  been  told  tfiat  these 
channels  of  commerce  are  not  dried  up,  but  are  still  open 
to  mines  of  wealth,  if  we  were  not  so  blind  to  our  interests 
as  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  truth.     Those  who  hare 
pressed  such  considerations  upon  tis,  have  been  asked 
where  these  avenues  to  prosperity  are?    Where  can  the 
farmer  send  his  grain,  his  flour,  his  beef,  his  pork,  and 
other  products  of  his  labor?    Does  England  take  tficm' 
No.     Does  France?     No.     Does  any  part  of  Europe' No, 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affoi*d  him  anv  encouragement 
to  pursue  his  business.     Europe  feeds  her  own  popula- 
tion— she  sells  the  products  of  her  labor,  but  docs  not 
buy  such  as  she  can  produce.     Those,  therefore,  who 
look  for  a  return  of  prosperity  from  that  source,  dream. 
They  have  waited,  and  will  wait  in  rain,  without  the  ci' 
tions  of  Europe  change  their  policy.     Agriculture  is  the 
foundation  of  all  commerce;  and  he  who  proves  that  it  is 
our  wisest  policy  to  become  all  farmers,  must  first  show 
where  we  can  sell  the  fruits  of  our  labor — we  cannot  sell 
to  each  other  if  we  all  work  at  that  business,  because  we 
then  supply  ourselves. 

Again:  It  has  been  urged  that  our  revenue  would  fail, 
and  we  should  be  compelled  to  resort  to  direct  taxes,  to 
support  the  Government  and  pay  the  national  debt.  Pre- 
dictions of  this  kind  were  made  iu  the  bold  tone  of  abso- 
lute confidence;  and  ardent  appeals  were  made  to  the 
public,  to  repudiate  a  policy  which  would  take  from  la- 
bor its  hard  earnings  to  supply  the  public  treasury.  Time 
has  falsified  these  prophecies,  and  the  complaint  now  is, 
that  the  Government  will  be  ruined  by  the  surplus  funds 
in  the  treasury,  because  every  portion  of  the  Union  is 
scjambling  to  obtiun,  in  one  form  or  another,  its  portion  of 
the  money. 

Again:  It  was  predicted  that,  where  duties  have  been 
imposed,  goods  would  rise  to  an  exorbitant  price,  and  the 
consumer  be  heavily  burdened;  but  here  again  the  pre- 
diction has  failed,  for  the  consumer  has  found  his  supplies 
cheapened. 

Gentlemen  are  much  puzzled  withtliese  results,  but  still 
condemn  the  tariff  with  as  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as 
if  every  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  They 
seem  to  be  aware  of  tlic  embarrassments  they  must  en- 
counter in  establishing  the  old  notion  that  a  duty  is  a  tax 
to  the  amount  of  it  upon  the  consumer  of  foreign  pro- 
ductions, for  they  are  met  with  the  fact  that  an  increase  of 
duties  has  not  produced  that  result. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  being  aware  that 
these  objections  are  not  easily  surmounted,  seems  to  have 
discarded  the  old  theory  as  false,  and  has  introduced  a 
doctrine  new  in  many  of  its  features  and  consequences. 
I,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  substance  of  it  in  a  document 
from  his  State,  called  "  An  Exposition  and  Protest,"  whicli 
emanated  from  the  Legislature,  and  which  I  read  with  too 
much  haste  to  remember  with  p'eat  accuracy.  Thetheor>' 
is  strenuously  maintained,  that  duties  arc  taxes,  although 
goods  are  made  cheaper  under  their  operation;  and  to 
carry  the  doctrine  out,  it  is  asserted  that  the  old  idea  thai 
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the  consumer  pays  the  Ux,  is  founded  in  mistake,  for  it  is  the  I 
producer  that  bears  the  burden.  Exports,  says  the  gen- 
tleman, pay  the  duties  on  imports;  and  as  merchants  and 
ftcton  are  mere  agents,  the  planter  is  the  exporter  of  cot- 
ton, tobseco,  and  rice.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  exports,  he 
flays,  consist  of  these  articles.  The  imports,  he  adds,  are 
purchased  with  the  exports,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are 
paid  for  in  these  articles f  and,  as  the  exporter  pays  the  duty, 
it  follows  that  the  plantem  pay  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
rerenuet  that  is,  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  out  of  twenty- 
four  millions,  which  is  about  the  annual  amount  of  revenue. 
This  burden,  he  says,  falls  on  less  than  three  millions  of 
population,  while  the  remaining*  nine  millions  pay  only 
ei^ht  inillions  of  revenue,  because  they  export  only  to  that 
amount. 

If  this  be  true,  if  sixteen  milliona  of  revenue  are  drawn 
from  the  earnings  of  less  than  three  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation annually,  I  agp^e  that  the  burdens  are  greatly  dis^ 
proportionate^^that'  the  South  are  grievously  oppressed, 
rod  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  afford  immediate 
tlief.  But,  sir,  the  very  statement  itself  strikes  the  ear 
M  incredible.  Is  it  true?  Can  it  be  true  that  less  than 
three  millions  of  persons  pay  sixteen  millions  of  annual  tax? 
If  10,  the  planter  ^as  a  business  yielding  stich  a  profit  as 
«ir  people  are  unacquainted  with.  I  say,  no  people  since 
the  foundation  of  the  eartli  ever  did  sustain  such  a  bur- 
den for  a  succession  of  years;  and  as  the  doctrine  is  at  vari- 
wce  with  all  received  notions,  it  ought  to  be  sustained  by 
strong  proofs,  before  it  gains  credence.  The  gentleman 
»yN  it  is  self-evident;  but,  to  my  dull  apprehension,  it  is 
fw,  very  far,  from  being  so;  and  I  regret  that  the  evidence 
»hich  makes  it  so  clear  to  him,  has  not  been  more  fully 
*rted. 

I  will,  if  the  committee  will  lend  me  their  patience,  en- 
deavor to  point  out  some  of  the  obstacles  which  must  be 
sttnnounted  to  establish  this  doctrine.  To  disembarrass 
the  question,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  gentleman, 
by  throwing  out  of  the  way  the  machinery  of  trade,  and 
wiwdering  the  planter  asthe  exporter.  Suppose,  then,  he 
ships  a  cargo  or  cotton  for  the  English  market,  where  it 
is  sold.  The  theory  of  the  gentleman  b,  that  he  must  re- 
ceive goods  in  pay,  for  he  cannot  command  specie;  and  if 
these  goods  are  subject  to  a  duty  when  they  arrive  in  this 
country,  the  amount  paid  at  the  custom-house  is  a  tax  upon 
the  cotton  itself^  as  a  raw  material,  and  the  planter  actually 
loses  it.  as  much  as  if  an  excise  were  luid  upon  it  before 
H  was  shipped;  audi  understood  him  to  say,  and  repeat, 
that  it  made  no  difference  with  the  planter,  whether  the 
tai,  as  he  called  it,  was  imposed  directly  on  the  cotton  in 
his  hands  before  it  was  shipped,  or  on  the  goods,  as  it  now, 
is,  at  the  custom-house.  This  doctrine,  tie  says,  applies 
to  all  imported  good*  thus  purchased,  be  they  consumed 
^y  whom  they  may. 

1  will  now  state  his  reasons  given  in  support  of  this 
theory,  as  I  understood  them.  He  said,  that  if  the  mami- 
facturer  in  England  could  raise  the  price  of  his  manufac- 
tured articles,  as  duties  are  imposed,  he  would  then  throw 
the  burden  on  the  consumer;  but  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  do  this,  and  turns  round  on  his  heel,  and  takes  the 
anountout  of  the  grower  of  the  raw  material.  The  maiui- 
ftcturcr  says,  you  must  receive  your  pay  in  goods,  of  some 
sort  or  other,  in  our  markets;  we  cannot  raise  the  price, 
M'l  m'lst  take  the  duty  "out  of  the  cotton;  and  thus  the 
price  of  the  raw  matenal  is  reduced,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  planter  taken  from  him.  Being  aware  that  the  assent  of 
the  holder  of  cotton  is  necessary  to  a  bargain  of  this  sort,  the 
pntleman  provided  for  that  difficulty,  by  asserting,  in  un- 
qualified terms,  that  the  purchaser  is  enabled  to  accom- 
plish this  end,  because  he  controls  the  market,  and  esta- 
oh«hed  the  terms  on  which  he  will  buy. 

^'ow,  let  us  look  at  this  proposition,  and  see  what  con- 
'*quencc»  must  follow,  if  it  be  well  founded.  The  ma- 
nufacturer in  England  controls  the  market,  and  assesses 


on  the  raw  material  shipped  from  this  countrj'  whatever 
duties  may  be  collected  at  our  custom-houses  on  any  kind 
of  gfoods  that  may  be  purchased  with  the  avails.  Is  it  true 
that  the  purchasers  in  the  market  control  \\}  Evexy  man 
who  does  business,  feels  that  the  market  is  controlled  by 
another  and  'greater  power;  he  feels  that  commodities  are 
dear  or  cheap,  according  as  the  supply  is  great  or  small, 
and  that  it  is  the  supply  which  fixes  the  price,  and  not  the 
will  of  the  buyer.  If  it  depends  on  the  will  of  the  buyer, 
he .  might  as  well  purchase  at  one  cent  the  pound  as  at 
twelve. 

Again:  If  the  buyer  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price, 
and  make  such  allowances  and  deductions  as  he  pleases, 
for  duties  imposed  on  English  manufactures  by  our  tariff, 
that  power  will  enable  him  to  deduct  any  other  duties  or 
taxes  to  which  his  business  may  be  subject;  and  he  would, 
of  course,  deduct  a  duty  of  six  per  cent:  upon  cotton, 
which  is  imposed  in  England,  and  piud  into  the  treasunr 
of  that  kingdomT  lie  can  provide  for  this  with  much 
greater  facility,  than  for  the  duties  on  the  various  kinds  of 
goods  whic)i  are  bought  with  the  avails  of  cotton,  and  ex- 

{)orted  to  this  country.  If  he  has  the  power  to  provide 
or  the  one,  he  surely  has  for  the  other.  If  the  planter 
carries  rice  to  the  same  market,  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
controlling  influence,  and  the  duties  which  are  three  dol- 
lars and  thirty-three  cents  the  hundred,  may  be  deducted 
from  tlic  valuej  and  thrown  upon  him  in  the  same  way. 
So  also  of  tobacco,  which  pays  a  duty  of  three  shillings 
sterling  on  the  pound,  which  is  much  more  than  the  article  is 
worth ;  and  consequently  the  planter  would  upon  this  theory 
lose  his  produce,  and  be  brought  into  debt  for  the  balance 
of  the  duty.  This  singular  theory  discloses  a  new  princi- 
ple in  finance,  which  must  come  into  high  estimation;  for, 
if  the  doctrine  is  well  founded*  a  nation  may  so  reg^tlate 
its  trade,  as  to  draw  all  its  revenues  from  the  forelgfn  States 
with  which  it  deals. 

The  next  consequence,  which  obviously  results  from 
this  doctrine,  is,  that  our  tariff  bears  with  the  same  force 
upon  all  foreign  countries  which  bring  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  into  the  English  market,  as  it  does  upon  the 
southern  States. 

The  planter  of  the  South  meets,  as  competitors  in  that 
market,  the  planter  of  Brazil,  the  planter  of  Egypt,  the 
planter  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the  planter  of  the  West 
Indies.  If  the  duties  are  taken  out  of  the  raw  material, 
because  of  our  tariff,  then  there  ouglit  to  be  a  discrimina- 
tion in  the  price  of  cotton  from  different  portions  of  the 
world;  and  it  should  bear  a  higher  or  a  lower  price,  ac- 
cording as  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  are  higher 
or  lower  in  the  country  from  which  it  is  brought,  if  for 
example,  the  duties  in  Brazil  on  British  merchandise  arc 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  here  they  are  fif^y  per  cent.,  then 
American  cotton  ought  to  sell  much  lower  than  Brazilian. 
So,  if  there  be  no  duty  on  British  merchandise  in  her  own 
colonies  of  the  East  aiid  West  Indies,  then  the  difference 
ought  to  be  still  greater.  But  no  such  discrimination 
exists;  fgr  cotton  of  the  same  quality  bears  in  the  market 
the  same  price,  from  whatever  country  it  may  come;  and 
it  follows,  that,  if  the  tariff  causes  such  a  heavy  loss  on  the 
raw  material  to  the  planter  of  the  United  States,  it  de- 
presses the  cotton  of  Brazil  and  Egypt  in  the  same  ratio — 
nay,  it  occasions  the  same  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
colonies  of  England  herself,  for  it  levels  all  cotton  to  the 
same  standard.  Upon  tliis  principle,  if  Brazil  were  to 
run  her  duties  on  imports  above  ours,  her  laws  irould  at 
once  bear  upon  this  country,  and  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  If,  then,  the  planter  of  the  Sotiih,  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  is  borne  down  and  ground  into  the  dust  by  the 
tariff}  if  he  is  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  honest  labor,  and 
driven  to  desperation,  it  produces  the  same  pemicions  ef. 
feet  upon  the  planters  of  other  countries — for  they  get 
the  same  price,  and  no  more;  and  that  price  is  measured 
out  .-ind  regulated  by  our  Xmrt^.     This,  1  belietc,  i*;  giving 
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a  wider  scope  to  the  operation  of  our  laws,  and  diffusing 
their  power  more  broadly,  than  has  ever  been  imagined  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  opposer  of  the  tariff. 

[Mr.  McDUFFIE  rose  to  explain,  because  he  perceived 
[he  said]  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  intended 
to  answer  his  arg^ument  fairly.  The  gentleman  had  stated 
that  cotton  of  the  same  quality  bears  the  same  price,  come 
from  where  it  might — ^agreed — ^but  tlie  southern  planter 
receives  goods  on  which  he  pays  a  duty  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  per  cent.,  while  the  planter  of  Brazil  gets 
goods  on  which  he  pays  only  fifteen  per  cent;  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  soutlieru  planter  is  ground  down,  and  the 
other  if  not.] 

Mr.  DAVIS  resumed.  I  shall  conuder  that  by  and  by. 
I  said,  if  the  position  of  the  gentleman  is  well  founded, 
he  proves  that  our  tariff  bears  on  all  cotton  growing  coun- 
tries with  the  same  weight  as  on  the  southern  States,  be- 
cause the  price  of  all  cotton  of  Uie  same  quality,  come 
from  where  it  may,  is  the  same.  Now,  it^  the  duties  are 
deducted  from  the  raw  material,  and  paid,  as  the  gentle- 
man asserts,  ht  the  grower,  because  the  purchaler  con- 
trols the  market,  then  it  is  clear  that  less  would  be  de- 
ducted from  Brazihan  cotton  than  from  ours,  and  there 
would  be  a  discrimination  in  the  pric^ — a  difference  in 
the  value;  but  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  difference, 
and  the  gentleman  admits  it.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  follow,  that  o.ur  duties  on  British  merchandise  do  not 
regulate  the  price  of  cotton,  and  have  little  to  do  with  it. 
[Mr.  ^cDUFFIE  again  interposed  to  explain.  His  ar- 
gument was  not  that  the  Brazilian  grower  could  not  raise 
his  price,  but  that  the  American  grower  could  not.]  I 
fear  I  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  1  was  endeavoring  to  follow  out  his  argument, 
and  to  show  some  of  the  difficulties  he  must  surmount  to 
maintain  it.  I  understood  him  to  state,  in  the  outset,  that 
exports  pay  the  duties  on  imports;  and  to  deduce  as  an  in- 
ference from  the  fact,  thiit  the  Soutti  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury two-thirds  of  tlie  revenue  of  tbc  United  States,  be- 
cause the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  raised  and  sent  abroad 
by  that  portion  of  the  Union,  constitute  two-tliirds  of  the 
exports.  I  understood  him  also  to  declare,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech,  that  the  old  notion,  that  the 
consumer  of  imported  merchandise  pays  the  duties,  by 
giving  an  increased  price  for  what  he  buys,  was  fouiKied 
m  mistake  and  misapprehension.  In  confirmation  of  these 
declarations,  1  understood  him  to  say,  and  repeat,  that  it 
made  no  difference  whether  .cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco 
were  taxed  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers,  before  they  were  shipped,  or 
that  sum  was  collected  on  imported  merchandise,  bought 
in  foreign  markets  with  the  avails  of  these  articles,  for,  in 
either  case,  the  whole  loss  fell  on  the  planter.  From  the 
assumption  of  tliese  grounds  by  the  gentleman,  I  thought 
I  was  justified  in  inferring  tlwt  he  meant  to  declare  that 
the  consumer  did  not  pay  the  duty,  but  the  grower  of  tlie 
raw  material  did;  for  I  could  not  persuade  myself  into  the 
belief  that  he  meant  to  assert  that  less  titan  three  millions 
of  inhsibitantB  consiuned  forty  millions  worth  of  imported 
articles*  while  ttie  remaining  nine  millions  consumed  only 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  mUlions.  1  was  led  also  to  this 
conclusion,  because  the  gentleman  said  that  the  manu- 
facturer of  England  would  tlirow  the  duty  upon  the  con- 
sumer, by  raising  the  price  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
duty  was  imposed,  if  he  could,  but  he  could  not  do  it  be- 
cause he  could  not  raise  the  price.  Indeed,  tJie  whole 
course  of  his  reasoning  appeared  to  me  to  be  based  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  reduced 
in  the  market  by  the  tarifl',  and  thus  the  planter  is  sub- 
jected to  g^reat  loss.  1  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how 
tlie  argument  can  be  explained  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion, than  that  the  price  of  the  exports  is  reduced  \n  the 
foreign  market  in  tlie  manner  I  have  described;  for^if  this 
be  not  the  case,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  tiie  gen- 


tleman can  maintain  that  the  South  paid  sixteen  millions, 
or  twotthirds  of  the  annual  revenue;  for  if  the  burden  be 
not  forced  upon  them  iu  this  manner,  then  they  pa^  u 
consumers  only:  but  the  gentleman  has  repudiate  this  as 
a  false  notion.     He  must  be  aware,  also,  that  the  ratio  of 
consumption  and  exportation  arc  widelv  different;  for, 
admitting  that  less  than  three  miUions  of  our  population 
furnish  two-tl)irds  of  the  exports,  yet  every  body  knows 
that  the  whole  nation  are  consumers  of  imports,  and  pro- 
bably the  nine  mUlions  of  persons  who  export  none  ot  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco*  are  the  greatest  consumen  of 
foreign  merchandise,  as  they  live  in  a  colder  climate,  and 
liave  more  wants.    But,  allowing  that  they  consume  only 
an  equal  quantity,  the  aigoment  of  the  gentleman  fsils, 
for,  instead  of  consuming  forty  millions  out  of  sixty,  the 
Sou^  would  ,then  consume  only  fifteen  millions  out  of  that 
amount     I  say,  therefore,  that  the  main  propoution,  that 
the  South  pays  two-thirds  of  the  revenue,  because  they 
frow  two-thirds  of  the  exports,  falls  to  the  ground,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  pay  it  in  some  other  way  than 
as  consumers. 

But  I  will,  for  the  present,  dismiss  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  proceed  to  point  out  other  obstacles,  which  must 
be  surmounted  in  estabUsbiog  the  doctrine  which  the  gen- 
tleman appeared  to  me  to  contend  for,  and  which  iswu-eW 
set  up  by  the  exposition  and  protest  of  the  Legislature  of 
his  State. 

If  the  purchaser  of  raw  cotton,  and  other  exports  in 
the  English  market,  has  the  power  imputed  to  him  of  con- 
trolling the  market  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  the  value 
of  our  exports  forty-five  per  cent.,  as  is  alleged,  because 
we  collect  forty-five  per  oent.  on  imports  in  this  country; 
if  he  can  thus,  at  pleasure,  cut  down  the  value  of  our  sta- 
ples, then  it  follows,  that  he  pockets  the  enormous  profit 
of  forty-five  per  cent,  on  all  hie  vast  consumption  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  the  British  dominions,  for  on  Uiis  consump- 
tion there  is  no  impost,  and  there  b  no  apology  (or  re- 
ducing the  price  of^the  raw  material  which  enters  into  it, 
because  of  our  taunfi*.     The  reduction  is  to  meet  the  du- 
ties here,  and  here  only;  but  as  it  reaches  all  cotton,  it 
produces  this  result.     If  it  be  true,  sis  has  been  s!»crteU, 
that  the  tariff  causes  a  dechne  in  the  value  of  exports  of 
forty-five  per  cent. ;  and  if  it  be  true^  as  the  gcutleniau 
from  New  York  [Mr.  CA.MBasx.sxo]  has  alleged  in  his 
report  on  commerce,  that  it  gives  to  tlie  British  manufac- 
turer a  premium  of  eleven  dollars  and  sixty  cents  on  ever)' 
piece  or  broadcloth  worth  two  dollars  per  yard,  tlie  law 
of  1828,  wliicli  seems  to  be  in  bsid  odor  in  EngUud, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  by  tlie  people  of  that  country  vt 
more  precious  and  valuable  tlian  the  acquisition  of  the 
mines  of  Soutli  America.     Yet,  with  all  their  sugucity  in 
tradcj  they  are  so  stupid  as  to  overlook  these  va&t  advan- 
tages, and  actually  complain  of  our  policy  as  narrow,  sel- 
fish, and  ilhberal.     ft^cy  ^ust  be  either  ahort-sigiitcd,  or 
they  view  the  matter  differently  from  gentlemen  here 

Another  objection  to  this  kind  of  remsomng,  is,  that  it  'm 
utterly  impracticable  to  take  the  duties  on  imported  mer- 
chandise out  of  exports,  and  kpply  them  in  tlie  way  sup- 
posed. The  whole  scheme  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  he 
who  exports  tlie  products  of  this  country  to  foreign  m^' 
kets  must  receive  his  pay  in  merchandise.  Without  tstop^ 
ping  to  qiiestion  the  soundness  of  this  position,  I  will  ask 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  one  or  two  considem 
tions,  which  will  show  that  no  such  process  of  reductiov 
in  price  can  take  place.  A  cargo  of  cotton  is  sliippcd  t( 
England,  and  there  sold  to  a  manufacturer  of  tliat  mate 
rial.  The  trade  is  not  for  goods,  but  mon^Y*  which  i 
perhaps  to  be  expended  in  merchandise  of  fi/ty  difl'crcn 
kind»--some  subject  to  no  duty,  some  to  a  low  one,  an( 
some  to  a  high  one.  Now,  sir,  can  anj*  thing  be  plaine 
than  that  the  purchaser  enters  into  no  negotiation  abou 
those  duties;  that  he  makes  no  terms  of  purchase  con 
forming  to  them  ^     Can  any  thing  be  more  ob\'iou^  tlr^ 
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that  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  with  hiin  how  the 
vnjh  are  expended?  Can.  any  thing  be  more  appa- 
rent than  that  the  mlanu&cturera  of  woollens  or  silks,  if 
the  avails  should  be  expended  in  these  articles,  would  in 
no  respect  be  benefited  b^  this  reservation  of  fortj-five 
per  ccDt.  in  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser  of  the  cotton? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  evident  than  if  such  a  deduction 
were  made  and  reserved  by  the  purchaser*  it  would  be 
clear  ^in  to  him,  without  aiding  in  any  manner  to  pay  the 
duties  on  such  merchandise  as  the  owner  of  the  cotton 
miS^ht  see  fit  to  take  in  return?  If  the  manufacturer  of 
cotton  paid  in  cotton  goods,  he  might  afford  them  cheap- 
er; but  he  cannot  compd  others  to  sell  their  jroods  cheap- 
er, because  he  has  reserved  to  himself  forty-five  per  cent, 
out  of  tlie  cargo. 

I  win  not  weary  patience  by  .pursuing  this  matter  fur- 
tjber;'for,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  I  have  shown  enough 
to  prove  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine,  that  exports 
pay  the  duty  on  imports— that  the  planters  of  the  South  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  revenue,  because  they  export 4wo-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  produce  which  goes  out  of  the  country. 

I  have  felt  much  solicitude  to  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuvfib]  correctly,  for 
1  thought  he  put  forth  a  new  doctrine,  such  as  I  have 
been  commenting  upon.  He  has  risen  twice  to  explain, 
uid  by  his  explanation  has  placed  the  question  on  ground 
somewhat  different  from  my  understanding  of  tlie  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  ar^ment.  As  I  am  about  passing  from 
this  part  of  the  subject  to  another,  I  will  state  how  I  now 
understand  him,  and  hope  he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 
I  understand  him  now  to  say  that  the  price  of  cotton  is 
not  lifected  in  the  foreign  market  by  Uie  tariff,  but  still 
the  pknters  are  burdened  with  the  payment  of  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  in  some 
other  way.  I  have  already  intimated  that,  if  his  argument 
could  not  be  maintained  by  showing  the  planter  sufiered 
a  k»  in  the  sale  of  his  produce,  the  only  disputable 
giDund  left  was  upon  the  qu^tion  whether  he  suffers  to 
tbe  amount  alleged  as  a  consumer  of  foreign  merchandise. 
The  gentleman,  after  laboring  at  great  length  to  prove 
tbat  the  duties  fell  on  the  growers  of  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco, said  the  evil  did  not  stop- here;  if  it  did,  the  coun- 
try would  not  bear  a  system  so  unjust  and  ruinous  in  its 
(Operation  a  moment.  But  [said  he]  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
our  UW  is  arrested  at  the  custom-house,  and  disbursed 
B  a  bounty  among  the  manufacturers  of  tlve  United  States. 
U  the  doctrine  be  true,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  ar- 
punentof  the  gentleman,  that  the  manufacturer  of  Eng- 
hnd  reduces  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  because  he  cannot 
i^  the  price  of  goods,  and  thus  takes  the  duty  out  of 
^e  planter,  it  would  destroy  this  argument  respecting 
^nties;  for  if  the  tariff  does  not  raise  the  price  of  Eng- 
^  merchandise  here,  but  leaves  it  where  it  was  before 
the  passage  of  the  hw,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  affords 
abounty  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country;  indeed,  we 
^ve  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  himself,  that  the 
Qanu&cturers  are  right  when  they  say  the  price  of  goods 
^  not  increased  much.  I  will  not,  however,  press  this 
^rRument,  as  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that  the  duties 
are  not  taken  out  of  the  raw  produce,  but  will  dismiss  it 
vithone  remark;  if  the  duties  are  paid  on  tlie  raw  pro- 
du^  they  are  not  paid  also  by  the  consumer;  it  is  there- 
we  necessary,  eitoer  to  abandon  the  ground  that  the 
^gliah  manufacturer  controls  the  market,  and  reduces 
the  price,  because  he  cannot  raise  the  price  of  his  goods, 
^if  to  give  up  the  position  that  the  manufacturers  here  re- 
ceive a  bounty,  as  a  bounty,  as  it  is  called,  rests  entirely 
^'ti  the  supposition  that  foreign  mercliandise  is  made  dear- 
"  »n  our  market  by  tlie  duties,  and  that  the  consumer 
piys  the  difference.  One  argument  proves  that  the  plant- 
^^  as  producer,  pays  the  dutiesi  the  other  that  the  con- 
■«"»«  pays  them— thus  they  are  twice  paid,  if  both  argu- 
°^nU  are  well  founded. 


Leaving,  then,  th6  first  branch  of  the  subject,  I  come  to 
this  doctnne  of  bounties.  The  gentleman  says,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  good  will  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  is  secured  'by  the  disbursement  of  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  fruits  of  the  labor  of  the  South  among 
them;  and  how  are  these  disbursements  made .^  Not  in 
money.  No  one  pretends  that  any  money  is  distributed, 
for  the  money  arising  from  imposts  comes  into  the  treasu- 
ry, and  is  used  to  defray  the  exigencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  take  it  for  granted  that. the  gentleman  means 
no  more  by  a  disbursement  of  bounties,  than  f  have  al- 
i*eady  intimated-— he  means,  tliat  tlie  price  of  goods  is 
raised  in  the  market  by  the  duties  on  foreign  merchan- 
disc;  and,  in,  consequence  of  that,  our  manu&cturers  real- 
ize more  for  tlieir  g^oods.  If  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by 
exports  paying  the-  duties  on  imports,  it  is  nothing  but 
the  old  doctrine  under  a  new  name — it  comes  to  nothing 
more  than  what  lias  always  been  familiar  to  us  in  all  dis- 
cussions upon  this  subject — it  is  what  every  opposcr  of 
tlie  protection  of  home  industry  has  contended  for,  name- 
ly, that  the  com;umer  is  burdened  with  the  duty,  unless 
the  gentleman  means  to  assert  that  there  is  a  loss  some- 
where, between  the  sale  of  raw  produce  and  the  sale  of 
goods,  to  tlie  consumer.  If  there  be  such  a  loss,  or  any 
loss  which  goods,  on  being  sold,  do  not  indemnify,  I  will 
show  that  it  does  not  fall  on  the  planter. 

I  have  thus  fiu*  thrown  aside  the  machinery  of  trade, 
and  considered , the  planter  as  transacting  the  business, 
for  the  purpose  of  cUsencumbering  the  subject;  but  it  be- 
comes necessary  now  to  look  at  business  as  it  is.  The 
planter  does  not  usually  ship  his  pisoduce,  but  sells  it  to 
the  American  merchant,  who  pays^him  for  it  all  it  is  worth 
in  the.  English  market,  saving  ft*cight  and  cliarges,  and 
pays  him  in  money.  If,  therefore,  any  loss  ensues  after- 
wards, by  taking  merchandise  in*  exchange  for  it,  this  loss 
falls  on  the  merchant,  and  not  upon  the  planter.  That  no 
such  intermediate  loss  occurs,  is  rendered  sufficiently  cer- 
tain, by  the  fact  tliat  merchants  always  have,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  the  trade.  It  would  seem  very  obvious, 
therefore,  tliat  the  merchant  gets  indemnified  for  all  his 
costs  and  charges,  whether  they  arise  from  duties  or  mer- 
chandise, or  any  other  cause;  and  it  seems  to  be  equally 
apparent  that  foreign  goods  come  charged  with  all  ex- 
penses into  our  market,  and,  if  any  one  is  biu-dened,  it  is 
the  consumer. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  point,  that  there 
might  be  no  misapprehension  about  it,  for^am  aware  that 
the  worthy  gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolina  has  been  con- 
sidered as  putting  forth  a  new  doctrine,  as  givmg  a  new 
explanation  of  tlie  effect  of  the  revenue  system  upon  the 
South;  but  I  believe,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  but  sl 
new  name  for  aii  old  acquaintance. 

He,  however,  persists  in  the  opinion  that  the  South 
bears  the  burden  of  the  Government,  and  pays  two-thirds 
of  the  revenue.  He  insists  that,  out  of  sixty  milUons  of 
imports,  his  three  millions  of  inhabitants  consume  forty 
milhons.  I  liave  anticipated  nearly  all  that  need  be  said 
in  answer  to  this  argument.  I  shall,  however,  make  a 
few  additional  observations.  There  is  no  exact  data  by 
which  this  point  in  controversy  can  be  settled,  but  I  will 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  persons  acquainted  with  the 
popuUtion  of  the  South  to  settle  the  question  by  their 
own  observation.  Slaves  constitute  a  considerably  por- 
tion of  this  population,  and  no  one,  1  think,  will  contend 
that  tliey  consume  much  foreign  merchandise,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  believing  that  the  white  population  con- 
sume more  largely  than  the  population  of  any  other  re- 
gion. The  gentleman  himseu  assures  us  they  are  too  poor, 
too  deeply  involved,  to  spend  diffusely.  I'he  climate  of 
tlie  northern  and  m*Kidle  regions  is  more  severe,  and  calls 
for  more  clothing  and  greater  expenditures  to  make  life 
comfortable;  and,  if  the  truth  could  be  reached  on  this 
question,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  tl)»t  the  inhabitants  uf  the 
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northern  and  middle  regions  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
consumers  on  an  average.  The  gentleman,  however,  as- 
signs about  three  millions  of  persons  to  the  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco  region,and  about  nine  millions  to  the  residue  of  the 
country.  He  assigns  to  the  three  millions  forty  millions  of 
imported  merchandise,  and  to  the  nine  millions  twenty 
millions  of  like  merchandise.  The  bare  statemetit  of  the 
case  I  am  sure  must  convince  every  one  that  the  premises 
assumed  cannot  be  maintained.  But  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  demonstrates  the  fallacy  of  the  argument. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  and  his  colleague 
[Mr.  Blair]  that  the  West  drives  a  large  trade  with  the 
South  in  agricultural  products,  to  the  amount  -of  several 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  North  and  East  also  par- 
ticipate in  this  trade,  and  yet  the  whole  amount  of  tneir 
labor,  being  in  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  is  consumed  in 
foreign  merchandise,  for  the  gentleman  says  the  market 
of  this  country  is  the  most  miserable  in  the  world,  afTbrd- 
ing  them  nothing  worth  naming.  The  inference  is  readi* 
ly  made,  where  do  they,  upon  this  view  of  the  matter,  find 
the  means  of  taking  these  large  supplies,  if  they  consume 
foreign  products  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  whole  la- 
bor? How  do  they  pay  for  stock  and  provisions  from 
the  West,  and  for  the  pro<luce  from  the  Nortlv^  Can 
any  evidence  show  more  clearly  that  the  avails  of  labor 
are  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  that  they  are  not  all  spent 
upon  foreigfn  merchandise'  Can  any  proof  show  more 
satisfactorily  that  the  South  does  not  Uke  dutiable  arti- 
cles in  pay  for  their  exported  products  to  the  extent  re- 
presented, and  that  they  do  not  consume  such  articles 
to  the  extent  represented  >  On  the  whole,  without  en- 
larging upon  this  topic,  jt  seems  to  be  manifest  that  the 
South  is  no  more  burdened,  as  consumers,  than  all  other 
portions  of  the  country,  and  has  as  little  occasion  to  com- 
plain as  any  other  region. 

Having  pointed  out  what  I  consider  some  of  the  leading 
errors  in  the  opinions  and  reasoning  of  the  member  from 
South  Carolina,  I  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  matter  in  debate.  I  have  hitherto 
met  his  arguments,  and  examined  them,  as  if  it  were  a 
question  on  whom  the  burden  of  taxation  is  devolved  by 
the  impost  laws;  and  having,  as  I  believe,  established  the 
fact,  that,  so  far  as  duties  operate  as  taxes,  the  South  does 
not  participate  beyond  its  just  proportion,  1  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  operation 
and  effect  of  the  revenue  system. 

The  great  cause  of  complaint  has  been,  that  these  laws, 
by  imposing  duties  on  imported  goods,  raise  the  price,  and 
subject  the  consumers  to  a  tax,  because  it  is  said  that  a 
duty  is  a  tax;  and,  if  it  has  the  effect  imputed  to  it,  I  agree 
that  the  assertion  is  well  founded.  As  complaint  has  iden- 
tified itself  mostly  with  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  principally  to  them. 

We  manufacture  these  articles;  and  the  argument  is, 
that  not  only  foreign  fabrics,  but  our  own,  are  increased 
in  price  equal  to  tlie  amount  of  duties.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  the  falsity  of  this  reasoning,  in  its  general 
application;  for  cotton  cloths  are  daily  sold  in  the  nuir- 
ket  for  from  six  to  eight  cents  a  yard,  which,  if  imported, 
would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard.  It  woukl  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  man  that  he  pays 
a  tax  of  thirty-five  cents  the  yard,  when  the  article  costs 
but  six  cents.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  a  liirge  portion 
of  our  manufactures,  and  shows  how  inattentive  to  matters 
of  fact  gentlemen  are,  who  declaim  against  duties  as  one- 
rous taxes. 

If  duties  are  taxes,  the  fact  is  capable  of  clear,  demon- 
strative proof;  for  if  a  duty  of  a  dollar  a  yard  be  levied  on 
cloth,  it  will  immediately  be  worth  a  dollar  more,  and 
every  one  who  buys  will  find  himself  paying  X\\g  tax,  pro- 
vided such  is  the  effect  of  a  duty.  Yet,  easy  as  it  seems  to 
be  to  adduce  such  proof,  no  gentleman  has  ever  hazarded 
the  attempt  to  do  it^  but  all  have  contented  themselves 


with  asserting,  and  on  all  occaftons  reiterating  the  assertion, 
that  duties  are  taxes,  grievous,  burdensome  taxes,  grind- 
ing down  and  oppressing  the  poor,  and  robbing  the  rich. 

There  is  gooa  reason  for  this,  as  no  such  proof  can  be 
adduced.  We  have  experience  in  this  matter,  which  will 
afford  much  useful  instruction,  if  we  but  listen  to  it.  I 
shall  gt}  no  further  back  than  1834,  when  the  complaints, 
which  have  reached  to  this  day,  began.  The  tariff  of 
duties  was  then  increas^,  and  it  was  then  msistcfi,  witli 
prophetic  confidence,  that  gpods  would  rise,  and  the  law 
bear  upon  the  public  with  grievous  weight;  but  time  proved 
tliat  the  prophets  were  not  inspired,  for  goods  declined, 
notwithstanding  the  duties,  until  they  were  sold  at  prices 
ruinously  low. 

Th^n  came  the  much  abused  law  of  1828^  which  i  do  not 
approve  of  in  all  reapects,  and  the  same  desponding  tone 
was  again  heard — ^the  same  misery  and  ruin  from  taxes  were 
again  depicted  in  strong  colors;  but  history  again  run  coun- 
ter  to  prophecy,  for  gpods  fell,  instead  of  rising,  and  were 
never  known  so  low  in  the  market,  as  during  the  last  year. 
These  are  strong  and  very  conclusive  facts.  If  they  Aul 
of  producing  conviction,  as  I  have  uq  doubt  they  will,  it  is 
in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  the  hopeless  task  of  doing  it,  for 
there  will  be  unbelievers. 

Taxes  are  a  popular  theme;  the  very  term  itself  excites 
jealousy,  and  often  resentment,  for  g^eat  efforts  are  made 
to  establish  a  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  people 
are  laboring  under  heavy  buraens  where  none  exist,  &nd  | 
they  are  oflen  called  upon  to  war  against  tlicir  best  interests, 
under  the  delusive  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  This 
may  account  for  much  of  the  complaint  we  hear,  thoug'h  I 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  who  oppose  the  tarif}  on  this  floor. 

As  they  cha/ge  us  witli  false  reasoning,  when  we  siaaert 
the  competition  of  our  manufactnren  with  foreign  produc- 
tions reduces  the  price,  instead  Of  burdening  tlie  ccuiauiiier 
with  a  tax,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  tliat  such  is  but  the  natu* 
ral  operation  of  the  protecting  system,  and  that  those  who 
assume  that  duties  are  necessarily  taxes,  are  in  deep  error. 

Labor  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  human  afiaira.  AS 
property,  no  matter  by  whom  possessed,  nor  to  wb&t  use 
applied,  is  the  fruit  of  labor.  The  rich  are  made  so  by 
amassing  together  the  earnings  of  those  who  toil  from  clay 
to  day.  It  is  now  a  period  of  general  peace  and  plenty; 
provisions  and  merchandise  are  abundant  and  cheap  beyond 
former  example,  and  yet  there  is  much  distress  and  enabar. 
rassment;  we  hear,  by  every  arrivad,  of  the  money  pressure 
in  Europe,  and  we  have  felt  it  here.  Many  are  perplexed 
to  understand  this  state  of  things;  but  if  we  go  back,  su>d 
trace  the  history  of  events,  we  sludl  find  there  is  no  mys. 
tery  in  it.  From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo* 
lution  forward  for  twenty-five  years,  Europe  was  involved 
in  a  succession  of  disastrous  wars.  She  had  armies  and 
navies,  numerous  beyond  all  fofmer  example,  fed  and  sus- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  while  they  devastated  the 
country,  and  destroyed  the  property  of  individuals. 

The  peace  of  1815,  which  restored  general  repose,  dis- 
banded by  far  tlie  larger  portion  of  these  troops,  put  st  stop 
to  demands  for  new  levies,  and  those  who  had  been  fed 
and  sustained  by  the  labor  of  others  began  to  work  for 
their  own  support.  In  this  way  the  laboring  population 
was^  greatly  increased,  and  the  aimual  products  of  IsLboi 
were  greatly  multiplied.  The  natural  effect  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  precisely  what  we  have  witnessed, 
The  increase  of  production  in  all  branches  of  industry  luu 
overloaded  the  markst  with  almost  every  kind  of  thing*  t< 
which  human  labor  applies  itself,  and  the  value  has  Tallen, 
and  fallen  upon  a  principle  familiar  to  every  boy  that  selli 
cg^  from  his  basket,  or  tape  from  the  counter:  when  at 
article  is  abundant,  it  is  cheap;  when  scarce,  it  is  desu*. 

Let  us  now  bring  these  nets  home,  and  see  in  wha: 
manner  they  have  borne  upon  the  affairs  of  this  country 
During  this  long  and  destructive  war,  our  country  w\ 
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neutnl  power,  and  the  unnatural  state  of  Europe  threw 
into  our  hanHs  a  great  and  profitable  trade,  which  took  off 
our  agricultural  produce  at  great  prices,  and  the  nation 
adranced  in  wealth  and  power  beyond  example.  Our 
workshops  were  then  in  England,  and  we  paid  ner  labor- 
en  for  most  of  the  manufactured  articles  we  purchased. 
We  gave  her  the  best  market  she  had  for  her  surplus  pro- 
ducts, and  paid  extravagant  prices.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  has  told  us  that  England  sustained  herself, 
in  this  contest  against  the  world,  by  disbursing  annually  a 
hundred  millions  of  public  money,  which  gave  vigor  and 
activity  to  business;  but  all  the  advantages  derived  from 
that  source  roust  have  been  fiir.  short  of  the  value  of  her 
trade  with  us.  She  drew  froi^  us  a  large  share  of  the  re*  ^ 
sources  by  which  she  subsidized  Europe,  and  maintained 
herself  against  the  almost  undivided  front  pf  that  conti- 
nent. Her  population  labored  for  us,  and  took  from  us 
the  money  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them. 
Tea,  sir,  the  United  Slates,  by  giving  employ  to  the  labor- 
en  of  England,  contributed  largely,  very  largely,  to  build 
iq>  the  power  and  wealth  of  that  enterprising  country,  and 
h  may  well  be  doubted  whether  she  could  have  sustained 
herself  through  that  arduous  conflict  without  this  resource. 

The  peace  of  1815  constitutes  a  new  era  in  our  afiairs. 
The  controlling  influence  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  which 
the  chances  of  war  had  thrown  upon  us,  perished  when 
repose  was  restored.  Nations,  whose  aflairs  had  been 
deranged  under  the  wasting  influence  of  war,  and  whose 
citizens  had  soug'ht  a  precarious  existence,  where  it  could 
be  had,  returned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
turned the  arts  of  peace.  The  ocean  expanded  its  bosom 
to  receive  them,  and  channels  of  trade,  which  had  been 
obstnicted  by  British  power,  were  opened,  and  business 
renewetl.  The  commerce  and  traffic  which  we  had  enjoy- 
ed under  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  was  now  transferred 
to  its  rightful  proprietors;  and  those  whom  we  had  fed  with 
the  products  of  our  soil  now  began  to  feed  themselves,  and 
ve  were  driven  back  upon  our  own  resources,  and  the 
tndc  which  grows  out  of  them. 

We  luLve  become  manufacturers.  I  need  not  detain 
the  committee  to  point  out  all  the  operating  causes  which 
have  brought  us  into  that  business;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  policy  of  this  Government  has  been  such,  that  our 
(l^ny  in  New  England  could  not  be  avoided,  and  we 
b*ve  been  forced,  1  believe  I  may  say  against  public  sen- 
^ent,  into  that  employment.  The  Government,  by  a 
^nes  of  measures,  beginning  as  far.  back  as  1807,  has 
brougiit  us  to  the  position  we  occupy;  and  the  policy  can- 
not now  be  abandoned,  without  producing  a  shock  that 
▼ould  prostrate  the  community.  If  earlier  events  had 
i^t  g-lveu  rise  to  manufacturing,  the  peace  of  1815  pro- 
bably would:  for,  while  other  nations  shut  out  of  their 
Dttrkets  the  agricultural  products  of  two-thirds  of  the 
I'^nbn,  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  the  population 
can  exist  if  they  are  all  fanners,  for  labor  mu^t  be  divided 
to  supply  mutual  wants. 

We  are  manufacturers  as  well  as  farmers-^that  is  our 
present  conditioa;  and  what  is  the  effect  produced  by  our 
hbor  upon  the  price  of  such  articles  as  we  fabricate  ? 
Here  ia  the  great  point  in  controversy.  Thosie  opposed 
to  us  say  they  are  deai*er,  and  complain  of  the  burden; 
jfe  tliink  there  is  little  cause  for  tins  complaint,  and  be- 
aevc  that  every  one  who  examines  into  the  subject  with 
candor,  having  a  single  determination  io  reach  the  truth, 
vdl  soon  be  convinced  that  the  doctrine  which  is  main* 
^^  that  duties  are  necessarily  taxes,  is  a  radical  error. 

desire  that  the  matter  should  be  seen  as  it  is.  We  manu* 
^ture  woollens,  and  so  do  the  English.  They  supplied 
both  their  own  and  our  demands  until  we  began  to  clothe 
P'welves.  The  peace  lias  increased  their  number  of  la- 
borers in  all  branches  of  industry,  as  is  admitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  of  course  the  amount 
^^  goods  annually  produced  is  increased.      While  thig 
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process  has  been  making  its  way  in  England,  wc  have  in- 
vested a  large  capital  in  the  woollen  trade  also,  and  now 
employ  probably  mure  than  a  hundred  thousand  laborers 
in  tne  manufacture  qT  woollen  cloths.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  the  increased  labor  of  England, 
combined  with  our  own,  must  greatly  augment  the  amount 
of  goods  thrown  annually  into  the  market.  What  is  the 
effect?  The  markets  are  filled  to  reple^on,  and  prices 
fall.  And  why  do  prices  fall?  Because  an  increased  con* 
sumption  is  required  to  take  off  the  supply:  a  man  hat 
ten  dollars,  which  he  can  spare  from  his  earnings  to  buy 
this  kind  of  cloth;  if  it  will  buy  only  five  yards,  he  must 
content  himself  with  that;  but  If  it  wUl  buy  ten  yards,  it 
contributes  more  largely  to  his  comfort  aiul  happiness. 
This  illustrates  the  ordinary  operations  of  business.  As 
prices  decline,  consumption  increases,  because  the  public 
have  ability  to  buy  more.  What  I  have  said  of  woollens 
is  equally  applicable  to  cottons,  leather,  hats,  glass,  and  all 
the  other  manufactures,  which  employ  a  large  portion  of 
our  population.  It  is  the  increased  number  of  laborers, 
and  the  increased  supply  of  goods,  which  forces  the  value 
downward;  and  the  same  principle  has  been  operating 
upon  agricultural  products,  until  it  has  brought  them  down 
where  they  are,  and  the  value  of  land  with  them.  It  is 
plenty,  and  not  want,  that  oppresses  the  world;  it  is  the 
want  of  markets,  and  not  the  want  of  merchandise. 

While  English  labor  is  at  work  with  great  activity,  ours 
is  no  less  industrious.  It  matters  not  with  what  power 
our  labor  bears  upon  theirs,  because  they  work,  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says,  for  bread,  and  must 
work  on,  or  starve,  if  wages  run  down  to  a  penny  a  day; 
and  the  less  pay  they  get,  the  harder  they  must  work  to 
support  themselves.  A  pressure  upon  them,  therefore,  by 
severe  competition,  diminishes  the  value  of  capital  and 
labor,  Sut  ooes  not  tend  materially  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  annually  made.  There  can  be  no  new  divi- 
sion of  English  labor.  Thev  have  no  wild  lands  to  flee 
to,  as  a  refuge  from  starvation;  nor  can  they  drop  one 
branch  of  manufkcturinc^,  and  enter  into  another,  to  any 
great  extent,  for  the  value  of  labor  has  as  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  equalize  itself,  as  water  has  to  come  to  a  level; 
and  the  operation  of  tliis  principle  has  already  filled  all 
employments.  They  cannot  therefore  stop  manufactur- 
ing woollens  or  cottons,  whatever  may  be  the  pressure  felt 
from  our  pursuing  the  business,  so  long  as  the  employment 
will  give  bread  to  the  laborer;  all  they  can  do  is  to  sell 
goods  cheap,  by  reducingthe  price  of  labor,  and  realizing 
less  profit  on  capital.  Their  destiny  is  fixed,  and  they 
must  be  our  competitors.  There  is  ho  mysterv,-  there- 
fore, in  the  decline  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  The 
acting  principle  is  the  same  that  reduces  the  rare  in  oppos- 
ing unes  of  steamboats  and  stages.  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  credited  a  few  years  ag^  that  the  fare  of  a  pas- 
senger from  New  York  to  Albany  would  be  reduced  from 
six  to  one  dollar,  and  the  business  be  continued;  nor  would 
a  prophet  have  gained  credence,  who«  ten  years  ag^ 
shoulahave  foretold  that  cottons  would  now  be  purchas- 
ed for  six  cents,  as  good  as  were  then  aellingf  for  twenty- 
five  cents. 

He  who  can  understand  that  ten  men  can  perform  more 
service  than  five,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  reasons  to  ex- 
plain the  decline  in  the  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  g^ooda. 
It  is  the  competition  of  labor — ^the  increased  production 
of  the  article — ^a  competition  which  English  labor  cannot 
shun,  and  which  they  must  be  content  to  meet  under  eve- 
ry disadvantage,  u)  Jess  they  and  our  adversaries  here  can 
succeed  in  breaking  down  our  manufacturers. 

This  is,  I  hope,  a  plain  and  intelligibk  view  of  the  ope- 
rations of  manufacturing  in  this  country;  and  I  leave  gen- 
tlemen to  settle  the  question  for  themselves,  whether  the 
system  of  reyenue  is  a  system  of  bounties  and  taxes,  grind- 
ing down  the  poor,  and  robbing  the  rich,  as  has'  been  le* 
presented.. 
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I  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  anotlier 
view  of  the  subject.  The  doctrine  advanced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  is  very  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  aims  at  an  entire  revolution  in  trade;  for  he  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  the  markets  of  this  country  to  the  use 
of  the  planter,  to  enable  him  to  sell  such  merchancUse  as 
he  may  receive  in  pay  for  cotton,  r!ce,  and  tobacco.  It 
of  course,  ainis  at  the  destruction,  not  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len establishments  alone,  but  of  all  manufactures,  or  his 
object  will  not  be  attained.  The  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
drive  home  competition  out'  of  the  market,  to  g^ve  place  to 
foreign  goods,  and  tliis  cannot  be  accomplished  short  of 
the  destruction  of  manufacturing — for  while  we  continue 
to  make  g^oods,  we  shall  be  competitors  for  the  market. 
Suppose  the  object  of  the  gentleman  should  be  accom- 
plished, and  all  the  population  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  leather,  furniture,  salt,  nails, 
cutlery,  and  the  numerous  otlier  branches  which  I  need 
not  name,  should  be  turned  out  of  their  employments,  and 
forced  back  upon  the  soil  for  subsistence,  and  all  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  these  arts  should  be  sacrificed  f  Whsrt 
would  be  the  effect  upoji  the  trade  and  prospects  of  the 
country }  The  first  effect  would  be  to  depopulate  the 
North;  for  wh^n  these  occupations  eejise,  tlie  farmer  will 
cease  to  have  any  object  to  cultivate  the  soil,  as  he  will 
have  no  market  for  the  products  of  his  labor.  And  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  (from  South  Carolina,  that,  if  the 
South  were  to  have  undisputed  possession  of  our  market, 
under  such  circumstances^  they  would  have  but  a  misera- 
ble prospect  of  thrift  in  it^  for  we  siiould  have  no  means 
of  paying  for  their  imported  merchandise. 

The  next  obvious  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  persons  and  the  amount  of  capital  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing; for,  while  we  dismiss  all  our  own  population 
from  these  pursuits,  England  cannot  increase  the  number 
of  her  laborers.  All  who  work  for  a  living  are  obliged  to 
labor  now,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power,  be- 
cause labor  is  cheap,  and  hands  that  work  for  bread  cannot 
be  idle.  Tliere  would  therefore  be  a  clear  diminution  of 
laborers,  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  such 
employment  in  this  country.  It  follows,  that  a  less  quan- 
tity of  goods  would  be  produced,  and  prices  would  rise, 
while  our  ability  to  buy  would  be  diminished,  because  onr 
labor  would  cease  to  be  productive.  If  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  imagines  the  South  would  reap  such 
profits  from  tliis  state  of  things  as  has  been  represented, 
he  is  mistaken,  for  another  reason.  If  his  policy  makes 
labor  and  capital  of  no  value  in  one  part  of  the  Union, 
while  it  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in  another, 
the  population  he  oppresses  will,  in  self-defence,  and  from 
necessity,  become  competitors  for  the  profits  of  a  good 
business.  The  labor  and  capitiil  of  the  North  and  East 
will  be  can-ied  into  the  business  of  the  South,  until  cotton, 
rice,  and  tobacco  are  bi*ought  as  low,  by  over-production, 
as  other  agi'icultural  products;  for  labor  in  one  branch  of 
business  can  never  maintain  an  ascendancy  in  profit  over 
others  for  any  length  of  time. 

Again :  If  the  revenue  system  is  to  be  overturned,  the 
effect  will  probably  be  as  deeply  felt  by  the  sugar  planter 
AS  any  citizen  of  the  United  States — for  no  one  feels 
a  stronger  dependence  on  a  protecting  duty.  Suppose 
that  interest  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  policy,  would  it 
bring  with  it  no  injurious  consequences  to  the  South?  Is 
it  not  well  known  that  the  production  of  sugar  gives  an 
increased  value  to  slaves,  because  it  opens  the  best  and 
almost  the  only  valuable  market  for  that  kind  of  property? 
Gentlemen  can  judge  better  than  I  can,  how  much  their 
property  will  suffer;  but,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  the 
overthrow  of  the  sug^r  planters  would  be  more  deeply 
felt  than  any  operations  of  the  tariff. 

I  have  already  expressed  a  belief  that  the  state  of  things 
which  seems  to  be  so  earnestly  coveted  would  probably 
raise  the  price  of  g^oods — because  the  number  of  laborers 


would  be  diminished,  and  the  quantity  produced  be  lessened. 
How  would  it  be  with  cotton :  The  causes  which  wouH 
diminish  goods,  would  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of  cot- 
ton annually  produced.  Under  the  change  of  policy,  the 
labor  of  the  South  would  not  be  diminished,  while  mat  of 
other  portions  of  the  United  States,  being  thrown  out  of 
busneas,  would  seek  employ  where  it  could  realize  most 
profit.  If  sugar  should  not  be  cultivated,  then  that  dis- 
trict of  country  must  grow  cotton;  all  the  cotton  now  con- 
sumed in  our  manufactures  would,  in  addition,  be  sent  into 
the  msrkets  of  Europe.  These  causes  combined  would 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  that  article  exported  annu- 
ally; and,  if  the  aggregate  of  cotton  is  increased,  while 
the  aggregate  of  goods  is  diminished,  the  inference  is  ob- 
vious: the  price  of  goods  would  rise,  while  tlie  price  of 
cotton  would  sink. 

Suppose,  then,  I  repeat,  that  the  deadly  blow  which  this 
policy  aims,  should  fall  upon  us,  our  factories  should  stop^ 
and  the  business  of  manufacturing,  in  all  its  various  kinds, 
and  with  its  thousand  ramifications,  should  be  brought  to  a 
perpetual  stand,  and  the  vast  po])iilation  which  live  by  it, 
and  give  life  and  joy  to  the' whole  community,  should  be 
driven,  as  thev  must  be  if  you  take  away  the  power  of 
earning  food,  ^)ack  into  tiie  wilderness,  upon  sa\-age  life, 
to  sustain  a  precarious  existence — what  benefit,  1  ask,  can 
result  even  to  the  South  by  this  process  of  desolation^ 
The  inquiry  is  not  put  with  the  hope  of  convincing  any 
one  of  the  folly  of  pursuing  such  a  |>olicr;  but  there  i« 
much  in  it  worthy  of  attentive  consideration,  as  it  touclies 
very  nearly  the  interests  of  gentlemen  who  seek  to  drive 
competition  from  our  markets,  by  placing  them  under  the 
control  of  foreign  industry.  I  beg  of  them  to  examine  the 
matter  willi  candor,  and  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  d9  not  mistake  their  own  interests. 

Cannot  gentlemen  find  otlier  causes  for  the  depression 
of  business  besides  the  tariff?  If  the  value  of  lands,  or 
the  value  of  produce,  or  of  any  other  property,  declines, 
it  is  immediately  ascribed  to  the  revenue  system.  Every 
thing  evil,  and  nothing  goml,  is  imputed  to  the  laws.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  fall  of  property  is  a  tax  springing  from  this  source. 
But  I  cannot  learn  that  property  in  the  South  has  declined 
more  in  value  than  elsewhere.  It  has  experienced  a  great 
depression  in  all  trading  countries,  and  the  cause  is  obvi- 
ously over-production  from  the  great  activity  of  labor.  If 
goods  and  produce  fall,  land  and  other  property  must  follow 

I  can  find  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  de- 
pressed value  of  cotton,  without  diarging  it  upon  the  tariff. 
In  1818,  we  exported  ninety-two  millions  of  pounds  to 
foreign  countrici:,  and  the  amount  has  gone  on  increasing", 
until,  in  1837,  we  exported  two  hundredand  ninety-two niit- 
lions  of  pounds.  I  have  no  account  of  the  two  last  years, 
and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  them.  While  }n  this  penod 
of  nine  years  the  exports  have  more  than  tripled,  we  have 
greatly  increased  our  own  consumption,  by  multiplying 
our  factories.  In  addition  to  this,  the  quantity  prcducc'd 
in  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  other  foreigti  countries,  has  been 
much  augmented,  so  that  in  truth  the  market  is  gUiitcd 
with  the  article;  and  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  :t 
maintains  itself  where  it  is,  than  that  it  has  declined.  Tiie 
raw  cotton  has,  for  the  last  three  rears,  varied  vcrv  litt^** 
in  value,  while  cloths  have  fallen  from  ten  to  five  cents  the 
yard.  Can  the  planter  see  nothing  in  all  this  but  the  with- 
ering influence  of  the  tariff  ?  Can  he  not  comprehend  that 
if  the  supply  outruns  the  demand,  the  article  must  sink  in 
value,  and  that  the  fall  is  not  the  work  of  the  tariff',  but 
his  own  work? 

I  may  as  well  here  notice  another  statement  of  the  g-tn- 
tleman,  which  1  thought  rather  extravagant.  He  said  that 
Mississippi  paid  a  tax  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
under  tne  revenue  system,  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars  annually;  and,  in  another  p.irt  of  his  argument,  b** 
informed  us  that  she  exported  to  the  iiraount  of  three  jnil- 
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bont  of  dollars,  and.  that  slare  labor  was  actualljr  worth  but 
tn-elve  and  a  half  cents  per  day.  If  he  allows  one>ha]f  of 
Ihe  whole  popolation  of  Missiauppi  to  be  in  the  field,  it 
would  jiut  about  pay  the  tax,  and  no  more.  1  make  no 
coimneiit  on  the  statement. 

Sir,  wliatn  the  revenue  s}'Stem,  and  what  are  its  obiects^ 
It  is  well  known,  to  every  statesman  at  least,  that  it  is  the 
leading*  policy  of  the  great  tradinis'  States  of  Europe  to 
impose  heavy  duties  on  «ll  the  products  of  industry  ma^ 
(ured  by  tlieir  own  citjaens.  The  object  is  to  secure  to 
the  workings  population  the  me«ns  of  subsistence.  £n^- 
hnd,  for  example,  imposes  duties  on  foreign  bread  stuffs, 
vbich  exdude  them  iirom  her  markets  unacr  ordinary  cir- 
camstances,  tha;t  her  own  farmers  may  have  the  beueiit  of 
feeding  the  nation4  Shealso  imposes  a  heavy  duty  on  silk, 
(bather  laborers  may  make  it;  and  in  this  manner  she  watches 
orer  the  laborer,  to  provide,  as  far  as  she  can,  for  his  neces- 
sities. Such,  also,  is  the  policy  of  all  the  great  States.  How 
tfe  we  to  meet  it  .^  How  can  we  buy  goods,  if  they  will  take 
none  of  the  products  of  our  labor  in  return '  1  low  can  the 
brmtf  of  the  north,  the  west,  or  the  middle  States,  buy,  if 
be  cannot  selU  WhvtA.  is  to  become  of  him  if  the  home 
nurket  be  destroyed,  and  he  be  put  to  depend  on  these 
forei^  countries  for  the  sale  of  his  produced  lie  cannot 
live  SDder  such  disadvantages,  and  is  obliged  to  look  to  a 
^eficcBt  and  parental  Government  fur  protection.  He 
asks  for  no  bCMinties  for  any  one — no  corn  from  the  public 
crib,  Ml  the^pentleinan  intimated,  but  merely  that  this  (k>- 
Temment  may  so  far  interest  itself  in  the  fate  of  the  people, 
IS  to  cimntervail  the  policy  of  other  nations,  which  in  its 
«|>eration  is  designed  to  bear  favorably  upon  tlieir  own 
bbor,  but  injtirKKisly  on  ours.  He  asks  that  the  wasting 
iaflueoce  of  the  Uws  of  other  States  may  not  reduce  the 
lahoren  here  to  beggary.  He  asks  of  a  Government  dis- 
tinguislied  above  all  others,  because  it  is  free,  and  ema- 
nates from  the  people^  that  regard  for  popular  interests 
which  no  des|)otism  dares  reiusc  its  humblest  subject. 
This  is  the  reveniie  system — the  taritt'  systt'm — the  pro- 
tecting system. 

Whst  is  the  free  trade  sj'stem'  as  it  is  called,  by  misnomer, 
for  it  has  been  more  apprepriateU  denommated  **  the  fetch 
and  cany  system. "  Its  aims  &re  high,  ami  its  scope  is 
brosd,  if  I  hare  n{chtly  understood  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  He  docs  not  complain  that  the  South  are 
not  left  M  liberty  to  raise  as  much  cotton,  rice,  nnd  to* 
bacco  as  they  pleases  nor  does  he  complain  that  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  send  it  where  they  pleasei  and  to  sell  it  to 
whom,  and  when  they  please.  No^  sir,  the  laws  of  the 
country  leave  tlicni  as  free  and  untrammelled  as  the  air, 
on  an  these  poiiita — ^l>ut  this  is  not  enough{  and  they  com- 
plain  of  wrong  and  injury,  nay*  threaten  us  with  resent- 
Jocnt,  because  they  have  not  the  entire  market  of  the 
United  States  to  sell  the  goods  in,  which  are  received  ui 
pay  for  these  commodities.  They  complain  of  the  com- 
petition of  American  ^industry,  because  it  supplies  a  por- 
tion of  our  wants  with  manufactured  articles,  and  takes  up 
A  part  of  the  demand.  They  would  have  the  whole  to 
theiQselves.  The  planters  would  apply  to  their  own  bene- 
fit the  entire  resources  of  the  country,  by  compelling  us 
to  buy  the  goods  thev  would  furnish  to  us,  instead  of  work- 
in(r  for  ounielves.  They  give  a  preference  to  English  labor, 
>n'i  woukl  have  us  work  with  axes  and  spades  from  Eng- 
}»h  shops.  They  aim  to  build  up  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
i^ce  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  tl)e  nation,  to 
fBtke  nine  nnUions  oi)^people  bow  down  to  three  millions, 
to  constrain  us  to  give  up  tlic  market  to  them,  and  ruin 
oiiTselvcs,  that  they  may  try  an  idle  expeiiment  to  see  if 
they  cannot  obtain  a  larger  price  for  oottoiu  God  has 
IP^en  them  a  monopoly  of  these  articles,  so  fiir,  at  least, 
^  respects  us;  but  with  tlus  tliey  are  not  content,  and  in- 
■«t  on  a  monopoly  of  the  market  throughout  the  United 
States;  and  because  we  resist  this  grasping  disposition,  we 
wvf  beei)  caUe<)  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 


despots,  avaricious,  grinding  monopolists,  as  merciless  and 
unrelenting  as  the  cannibal,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cries  of  uifancy  for  mercy.  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  has 
loaded  us  witii  tlicsc  hard,  unkind  epithets,  and  has  reite- 
rated them  in  many  forms  in  the  course  of  his  remarks. 

Sir,  1  declare,  in  the  sinceriW  of  my  heart,  that  I  feel 
deep  pain  and  anguish  when  1  hear,  such  language  on  this 
floor,  because  its  tendency  is  to  excite  deep  feelings  of  re- 
sentment in  the  injured  party,  and  to  promote  sectional 
hostility.  It  pains  me  no  less  to  be  obliged  to  notice  it; 
but,  sir,  if  I  could  pass  by  such  language  in  silence — if  1 
could  sit  Iiere  without  repelling  it,  I  should  be  unworthy 
of  representing  the  people  who  sent  me  here,  and  un- 
worthy of  tlie  State  to  which  1  belong.  If  gentlemen  will 
provoke  us  by  attack,  for  one  1  shall  not  refuse  to  meet  it; 
if  they  will  assail  us  with  calumnious  epithets  and  compa- 
risons, let  tlicro  not  fluich  when  the  mirror  Is  held  to  them- 
seircs.  In  what  1  say,  however,  I  liave  no  personal  allu- 
sion, for  I  number  many  southern  gejitlemen  on  this  floor 
among  my  most  esteemed  acquaintances.  Nine  millions  of 
despots  and  monopolists,  more  cruel  tlian  any  tyrant  that 
ever  disgraced  a  throne,  because  less  merciless  than  canni- 
bals! Wi\\Q  is  it  that  bandies  such  language?  Who  is  it 
tliat  calls  the  honest  tiller  of  his  own  land,  and  the  labori- 
ous manu&ctui*er,  i-^entless  despots,  guilty  monopolists? 
He  who  holds  dominion  over  his  thousands  of  acres  and  liis 
thousands  of  slaves.  He  who,  not  content  with  a  part,  ar- 
ronfutcs  tu  himself  the  whole  resources  of  the  country,  and 
stuns  us  with  the  cry  of  oppression,  because  we  will  not 
consent  to  be  ruined  by  an  overpowering  moiwpolY,  under 
tike  delusive  guise  of  free  trade.  It  is,  as  the  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  say  oftheBianulacturcr,thc  **  lordly"  planter. 
IL  is  he  that  maintains,  as  I  learn  from  high  authorit^r,'* 
(speeches  of  Messrs.  Rowax  and  Hat  he,)  that  slavery  is 
favorable  to  liberty,  because  labor  degnydes  tlie  hunuin 
miBd,  and  so  assimiluteH  men  to  a  state  of  bon<lagpe,  that 
iK)He-  but  those  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  hixury  and 
ease  can  appreciate  liberty. 

The  *<  lordly"  Knglish  mei^cliant  and  factor,  the  tnmi- 
peters  t»f  free  trade,  witli  their  insolent  parade  of  wealth, 
and  their  feet,  as  the  gentleman  fVom  New  York  [Mr. 
CAwanKLKVA]  sa}S,  upon  the  necks  of  tlieir  own  people, 
come  here  to  join  in  tne  cry  of  aristocracy,  monopoly,  and 
despotism!  Tliey  come  here  to  lift  their  voices,  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  C  am srelkng]  against  the 
honest  laborer,  and  to  tell  him,  in  scorn,  tliat  his  principles 
are  in  his  pocket,  and  his  conscience  in  his  purse.  Sir,  if 
you  would  excite  loathing  ami  disgust  in  the  miuds  of  the 
men  who  went  from  tlie  plough,  tlie  anvil,  and  the  bench, 
to  meet  oppression  at  tlie  very  threshold,  and  who  achiev- 
ed tlie  inaependenc'e  of  the  nation,  tell  them  .they  know 
not  how  to  appreciate  liberty,  because  labor  degrades  their 
understandings.  If  you  would  teach  their  posterity  to  hate 
and  despise  you,  compare  them  with  your  slavesj  tell  tliem 
their  condition  approximates  to  bondage;  rquse  their  in- 
dignation with  calumnious  taunts  and  unjust  reproaches, 
and  you  will  accomplisli  your  purpose;  for  they  arc  men, 
and  have  the  feelings  of  men.  I  will  not  follow  examples 
often  set  here,  by  calling  them  generous,  chivalrous,  and 
mag^ianimoust  for  they  want  no  soft  words  from  me — thev 
know  their  rights,  and  how  to  maintain  tliem,  and  tliis  is 
tlie  highest  commendation  language  can  bestow.  This 
people  have  been  kind  and  ^nerousto  me,  audi  will  not, 
cannot,  requite  it  with  ingratitude.  I  lament  tliat  any  thing 
should  have  occurred  to  call  for  these  remarks;  but  I  should 
fail  of'  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  constituents,  as  well  as  to  my 
State,  to  sit  here  in  silence,  and  hear  them  calumniated— 
to  hear  them  called  monopolists,  because  they  insist  on  the 
right  of  this  Government  to  protect  its  citizens — ^to  hear 
them  stifi^matixcd  as  tyrants,  because  they  refiise  to  return 
to  colonial  bondage.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
labors  under  great  misapprehension,  and,  when  he  comes 
to  be  better  informed,  will  abandon  tiie  unjust  sentiments 
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he  has  uttered  on  this  and  another  point,  which  I  will  also 
notice. 

He  has  said  that  a  few  manufacturers  send  members  here, 
and  that  the  ffreat  body  of  the  people  arc  mere  instru- 
ments in  their  hands.  Can  the  gentleman  be  serious'  Does 
he  believe  the  peo]3le  of  New  England,  whom  he  thus 
stigmatizes,  are  reckless  of  their  political  rights  and  pri- 
vileges? Sir,  I  have  never  seen  a  people  who  could  more 
justly  treat  with  scorn  this  contumely;  they  are  as  free  and 
independent  as  the  air  that  sweeps  over  their  native  hills. 
Show  me  a  capitalist  who  attempts  to  influence  an  election 
by  the  power  of  wealth,  and  I  will  show  you  a  proud  spi- 
rited people,  that  will  brand  him  as  a  wretch,  and  hiss  him 
from  the  community.  We  are  unlike  some  other  portions 
of  the  country — we  have  no  captains  of  tens,  twenties,  or 
fifties,  who  lead  men  to  the  polls,  and  direct  them  how  to 
vote;  the  people  scorn  such  degrading  influence,  and  pay 
no  such  price  to  be  in  the  employ  of  any  one.  He  has 
said  the  people  are  ignorant,  acting* under  delusion,  because 
they  read  little,  and  only  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
Does  he  not  know  we  have  been  forced  into  our  present 
attitude,  against  our  prejudices  and  prepossessions  }  Does 
he  not  know  that  many  of  the  most  approved  productions 
a^inst  the  tariff  ha%'e  been  written,  and  published,  and 
read,  among  us?  He  nods  assent.  Does  he  not  know  that 
we  are  the  most  reading  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  questions  are  canvassed  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  freedom?  If  he  believes  we  do  not  read  both 
sides,  and  do  not  understand  what  belongs  to  this  poNcy, 
he  is  greatly  in  error.  It  has  always  been  a  topic  of  ear- 
nest and  cai*eful  consideration,  and  is  supported  from  i^  set- 
tled conviction  that  the  coimtry  would  fall  into  decay,  if  it 
should  be  subjected  to  such  a  policy  as  the  gentleman 
aims  at. 

The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  there  is  one  small  fac- 
tory in  his  district,  and  he  verily  believes,  if  there  were 
another,  it  would  turn  him  otit  of  his  seat.  Sir,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  influence  of  capital  in  the  North,  I  fear,  to 
use  a  homely  adage,  he  measured  the  com  of  others  in  his 
own  husliel.  If  two  factories  will  revolutionize  his  dis* 
trict,  I  will  not  do  his  people  the  injustice  to  say  it  is  the 
.nfluence  ofcapital»  butleave  the  world  to  decide  whether 
Kt  will  be  that,  or  a  practical  argument,  dispelling  pre- 
judice, and  converting  men  from  error,  by  the  power  of 
truth. 

Sir,  much  has  been  said  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  and  his  colleagtie  [Mr.  Blair]  on  other  topics, 
which  have  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  measure 
before  the  House.  I  heard,  and  regretted  to  hear,  arg\i- 
ments,  which  appeared  to  me  to  touch,  rather  roughly,  the 
integrity  of  the  Union;  but  it  is  not  a  question  before  us 
whether  we  shall  maintain  or  dissolve  the  Union.  The 
constitutional  power  of  this  Government  to  pass  laws  to 
protect  our  industry,  has  been  denied.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion I  defivered  my  sentiments  on  this  topic;  and,  being 
satisfied  that  the  power  is  not  only  clearly  g^ven  to  the  Go- 
vernment, but  ^at  it  was  one  of  the  principal  objects,  in 
adopting  the  constitution,  to  lodge  this  power  in  the  Go- 
vernment, 1  shall  not  go  into  the  question,  for  an  argument 
would  necessarily  be  a  repetition  of  what  n  now  before  the 
public.  I  shall,  therefbre,  forbear  any  comment  upon  such 
arguments^  and  conclude  by  thanking  the  committee,  with 
great  sincerity,  fbr  the  very  kind  attention  they  have  be- 
stowed through  the  whole  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  CRAWFOUD,  of  Pennsylvania,  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  spoke  about  an  hmtr,  when  he  suspended 
his  remarks. 


Wednksdat,  Mat  5,  1830. 
,   NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

Tlic  House  resumed  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ported  by   Mr.  CAMBHRLENG,   from  the   Committee 


on  Commerce^  on  Friday  last,  concerning  navigation  and 
imposts. 

Mr.  WAYNE  resumed  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  ind 
addressed  the  House  during  the  remainder  of  the  hour 
allotted  to  the  discussion  of  reports,  without  conclikBn;. 

THE  TARIFF. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MALLARY,  the  House  then  igsin 
went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  Poix  in  the 
chair,  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  took  up  the  bill  in  tl- 
teration  of  the  several  tariff  la wf. 

Mr.  CRAWFOR^J,  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee near  an  hour  m  conclusion  of  the  remarks  which  he 
commenced  yesterday.     He  remarked,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech,  that  it  had  been  oflen  and  truly  «id, 
that  no  human  enjoyment  was  without  an  admixture  of 
something  which  lessened  the  gratification  it  would  other- 
wise yield.     To  nothing  is  this  remark  more  applicthle 
[said  Mr.  C]  tlian  to  our  political  condition.  Livingander 
a  Government  of  oiir  own  choice — an  essential  feature  of 
which  is  equal  representation,  and  a  voice  by  etch  free- 
man (with  such  local  qualifications^  have  been  prescrib- 
ed) in  the  making  of  those  rules  by  which  all  nmst  be 
governed,  discontent  has,  nevertheless,  at  every  period  of 
our  history,  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  existed 
in  some  section  of  the  country.     Its  earliest  ebullition  wm 
in  my  native  State,  where  a  scene  was  exhibited,  that  I 
hope  and  trust  may  never  again  be  found  within  her  limits. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  have  murmured  their  dissatisfac- 
tion audibly^  nay,  spoken  it  out  plainly;  and  at  still  later 
stages  of  our  existence,  our  southern  brethren  have  held 
the  langtiage  of  complaint  boldly  and  fearlessly;  hate  t»- 
serted  what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights  with  character' 
istic  ardor  and  fi^nkness,  which  I  am  so  far  from  quarrel- 
ling with,  that  they  strongly  recommend  to  me  the  other 
high  qualities  with  which  they  are  found  in  association.  A 
generous  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  own  constituent^ 
and  a  zealous  adherence  to  State,  so  far  as  compatible  with 
United  States  duties,  will  always  commend  a  legjiBlatoT  to 
rne.     I  want  neither  for  my  friend,  nor  the  administrator 
of  my.  country's  affwrs,  either  in  an  executive  or  legislatite 
capacity,  a  man  who  has  no  community  of  feeling  or  of  in- 
terest with  those  among  whom  he  has  grown  from  chiW- 
hood,  or  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  has  lived  since  his  en- 
trance upon  life.     From  him  who  never  looks  beyond  h» 
own  door,  or  who  is  content  if  the  sky  be  serene  for  hm, 
although  it  lowers  uptfn  others;  who-can  look  on  calmly 
while  the  storm  howls,  and  prostrates  thosenear  him,  when 
an  extended  arm  might  shroud,  or,  if  thm  attempt  &iled, 
it  would  at  least  console  them,  I  desire  to  be  far  remoTcd. 
Whil^,  therefore,  1  admire  the  warmth  with  which  sooth- 
ern  gentlemen  maintjun  the  positions  they  assume,  I  con- 
scientiouslf  beBeve  they  are  mistaken  in  tlic  views  they 
take  of  the  subject,  and  have  glanced  at  one  or  two  pw- 
teges  of  our  history,  to  show  that  they  arc  not  angular 
as  relates  either  to  the  source  whence  they  suppose  their 
difficulties  to  spring,  or  (1  say  it  with  the  highest  respect 
for  an  my  opponents  on  this  question)  the  error  under 
which  they  labor  in  making  the  allegation. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  asked  in  this  Hall,  by  some  of  those  who  ilifter 
from  me  in  opinion,  <«  What*  do  we  not  understand  oar 
own  interest?'*  And  although  it  was  not  said,  the  ides 
was  evidently  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that  we,  of  the 
middle  and  northern  States,  were  not  so  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  southern  interests.  Perhaps  it  is  true:  so  f«r  as 
concerns  myself,  I  admit  it.  But,  sir,  have  I  any  choice 
Am  not  I,  in  my  proper  place,  in  my  representative  ca- 
pacity, bound  to  decide  upon  such  questions  as  shall  be, 
or  have  been  nused  ?  Further,  sir,  am  I  not  compelled, 
as  one  of  those  charged  with  inflicting  flagrant  injustice, 
to  stand  by  my  conduct,  and  show  that  it  is  arraigned  with- 
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out  reason?  HaTinr,  thefief(»«,  a  serious,  and,  perhaps 
it  mii^ht  even  be  called,  in  reference  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  of  whom  1  have  made  a  high  estimate,  a  solemn 
duty  to  perform,  I  may  not,  and,  unless  prevented  by 
strongfer  than  human  powers,  I  will  not,  neg'lect  it,  but 
must  proceed  td  state  the  grounds  of  my  preference  for 
the  original  bill,  modified  as  may  be  deemed  best  here- 
tfter,  but  preserving  its  principle  and  purpose,  and  my 
objections  to  the  amendment  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDirrriK.] 

It  has  been,  and  it  must  be  coneeded,  that,  if  the  law 
stands  as  it  now  does,  it  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  No 
honorable  gentieman  on  this  floor  will  countenance  its  in- 
fraction: whatever  pur  statutory  provisions  may  be,  they 
ifaoukl  be  executed.  It  is  disrespectful  to  the  sovereign 
power;  unjust  to  the  revenue;  faithless  to  the  manufac- 
turer; an  encouragement  of  fraud;  and  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  not  to  compel  an  observance  of  such  regulations  as 
the  competent  authority  mav  from  time  to  time  enact. 
True  of  all  law8»  the  remark  is  especially  so  of  those  which 
pertain  to  commerce,  pai*ticularly  that  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  importation,  because  they  are  most  easily 
eraded.  Facilities  for  eluding  vigilance  grow  out  of  the 
extended  nature  of  the  business  to  be  operated  on;  out 
of  tlie  facts,  that  it  is  transacted  ps^tly  upon  the  txean, 
and  partly  upon  the  land — ^in  different  countries,  and  re- 
quires numerous  agents.  Do  frauds  exist?  If  the  inter- 
rogatory is  answered  in  the  aiRrmative,  this  branch  of  the 
question  is  settled. 

It  may  be  useful  to  ask  here^  by  whom  is  the  importing 
business  of  the  United  States  now  conducted?  Not  ex- 
elustrely,  but  chiefly  by  foreigners.  In  New  York,  which 
maybe  called,  without  impropriety,  the  port  of  the  coun- 
try, there  are  but  five  importing  merchants.  By  whom, 
then,  are  goods  introduced?  iTiey  are  imported  for  ac- 
count of  foreign  houses,  and  received  by  foreign  agents. 
A  young  man  arrives  in  America,  fixes  his  abode  in  a 
boarding-house  in  New  York;  without  any  interest  in  our 
tfiairs;  without  making  any  contribution  to  our  expenses; 
without  any  feeling  in  cofnmon  with  us;  and  with  no  de- 
»re  but  to  gfet^rid  of  as  much  of  our  import  duty  as  pos- 
sible. In  a  short  time,  a  cargo  of  goods  is  landed,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  him  as  consignee;  which  are  dis- 
posed of  at  auction,  the  money  received  for  them,  and 
cwried  off,  without  the  payment  of  the  duties,  which  he 
bas  been  unable  to  evade;  for  these  rest  in  bond,  until  a 
second  and  sometimes  a  third  cargo  has  been  introduced; 
thus  enabling  the  foreigner,  who  has  defhiuded  the  re- 
venue, to  trmde  iipon  jwur  own  capital;  furnishing  him 
the  very  means  of  injuring  you,  and  agreeing  to  receive 
a  deadly  wound  from  an  instrument  that  you  place  in  the 
bands  of  your  enemies.  Sir,  I  believe  the  credit  system,  in 
respect  of  duties,  should  be  abolisbed»  or,  at  least,  so  modi- 
fied, that  the  amount  due  to  Government  shall  not  be 
carried  out  of  the  country,  to  purchase  other  goods  fbr 
the  further  depression  and  final  destruction  of  home  in- 
terests.   But  of  that,  more  at  a  proper  time. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
ftcturea,  [Mr.  Mallast]  and  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Massachuaetts,  [Mr.  Davis]  have  shown,  conclu- 
«vely  1  think,  that  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  our  duties 
require  revision.  The  very  temptations  held  out  by  the 
existing  system,  lead  men  of  weak  principle  to  fall  info 
the  pit.  By  it,  one  package  in  twenty  (act  of  March, 
1823)  is  to  be  examined  and  appraised:  what  becomes  of 
the  residue?  I'bey  are  warehoused,  carried  off  to  Phila- 
(iclphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  towns,  or  distributed  through 
various  shops  in  New  York,  and  cannot  be  traced.  Has  a 
collector  any  authority  to  enter  a  warehouse  or  store,  in 
search  of  these  articles?  None.  He  may  enforce  tWe  pe- 
nalty of  the  law;  but  that  is  his  only  remedy.  The  very 
f»ct  that  has  been  stated,  of  merchants  or  consignees  re- 
fusing to  receive  twenty -five,  thirty,  and,  in  one  instance. 


sixty  per  centum  advance  on  the  invoice  prices,  proves 
that  frauds  have  been  practised.  Do  we  not  hear  from 
these  very  men  themselves,  of  more  than  one  invoice  of 
the  same  goods,  and  of  cloths  sold  in  Boston  for  five  dol- 
lars per  vard,  which  were  imported  as  not  worth  one  dol- 
lar? All  the  officers  of  the  Government  complain  of  the 
constant  infractions  of  the  law.  The  frauds  perpetrated 
upon  the  revenue  are  enormous,  depriving  it  of  many 
millions  per  annum;  and  consignees  and  ouers  are  fre- 
quently made  the  ignorant  and  innocent  instruments  of 
these  practices,  by  means  of  double  invoices  and  papers. 
Does  not  every  man  see  that  tlie  evil  must  necessarily 
exist,  according  to  the  present  le^  provisions?    The  im- 

}>orts  of  New  York  amount,  nommally,  to  twenty-five  mil- 
ions  of  dollars;  but  really  to  forty  or  forty-five  millions. 
Two  appraisers  are  appointed  to  inspect  these  goods;  can 
they  do  it?  It  is  impossible  they  can  examine  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  what  they  are  enjcnned  to  look  at.  I  am 
supposing  the  best  possible  intentions  and  qualifications 
on  the  part  of  the  appraisers,  for  I  know  notning  to  jus* 
tify  the  expression  of  a  different  opinion;  but  it  is  morally 
imposable  they  can  go  through  what  is  required  of  them. 
These  importations  come  like  spring  and  autumn  floods, 
sweeping  all  of  duty  and  principle  before  them,  and 
drowning  in  their  course  honest  inaustry;  as  the  prospects 
of  the  farmer  and  the  artisan  are  oheti  overwhelmed  bv 
the  streams  which  rise  above  their  banks,  and  desolate  all 
within  their  range.  At  these  seasons  of  influx,  critical 
examination  is  out  of  the  question  by  two  men.  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  current  of  the  Nordi 
river,  as  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  goods, 
with  your  present  barriers  against  dishonesty.  They  are 
so  feeble,  as  to  invite  almost  the  efforts  of  avarice  and 
cunning  to  a  competition  with  the  diligence  and  vigilance 
of  your  custoni'house  officers.  Does  not  every  day's  ob- 
servation prove  that  an  inefficient  agency,  or  an  imbecile 
and  ill  executed  system,  is  exactly  what  is  most  desired  by 
those  who  disapprove  of  it?  That,  to  them,  it  is  better 
than  a  partial  abolition  or  modification  of  the  system?  Bv 
seeming  to  yield  to  what  is  not,  and  cannot  be  enforced, 
they  violate  it  with  impunity,  and  make  such  ini-oads  upon 
its  wholesome  but  unfulfilled  provisions,  as  to  render  it,  in 
a  great  degree,  useless. 

Smuggling  has  been  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  our 
northern  border  neighbors  understand  this  spedes  of 
roguery.  It  is  probable  there  is  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint; nay,  T  do  not  doubt  that,  to  some  extent,  the  evil 
exists;  but  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge,  say  it  is 
not  known  or  felt  iti  business,  and  they  are  those  whose 
wits  are  sharpened  by  their  interests,  and  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  ftrom  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  McDfTFFix]  habitually,  zealously,  and  devotedly 
worship  in  the  temple  of  mammon — the  manufacturers 
themselves  do  not  attribute  their  greatest  degree  of  injury 
to  this  cause,  but  to  the  evasions  that  the  bill  on  your  table 
proposes  to  prevent.  To  what  extent  soever  smuggling 
exists,  let  it  be  arrested;  I  will  join  heartily  in  an^raeasuro 
calculated  to  abolish  the  traffic,  and  prevent  its  recur- 
rence; but  the  crying  evil,  the  one  that  those  intended  to 
be  benefited  arraign  Sie  most  solemnly,  is  the  one  that  the 
great  mart  of  the  country  seems  to  cherish  and  nourish; 
an  evil  that  demoralizes,  while  it  does  not  enrich — ^that 
disgraces  while  it  wounds. 

One  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country  is  differently 
injured— injured  by  what  I  cannot  but  deem  a  most  er- 
roneous construction  of  tlic  laws  by  the  officers  of  the 
Government.  And  here  1  mean  no  reflection  upon  any 
officer,  and,  least  of  all  of  them,  could  I  intend  any  upon 
him  who  was  latel}',  or  on  the  gentleman  who  now  is,* 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  under  eonsidera- 


*  I  have  htvn  iiiftinni'il  that  Mr.  Rush  pot  \hr  eoiutniciiim  fnta 
which  I  (iMv:ni,on  ihe  laws;  and  that  Mr.  inirtiam,  not  fitliitg  at 
IjIktI)  ti»  dijiari  fi-jm,  hni  «c«-d  in>oii  ii. 
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tion.  Thpy  have,  severaUy,  I  doubt  not,  discharged  their 
public  duties  faithfuHy  and  conscientiously.  All  I  design 
to  say  is,  that  either  they  have  been,  or  lam  in  errors  and 
It  is  no  disparagement  of  either  of  us,  to  suppose  a  mis- 
take. Iron,  sir,  *is  manufactured  to  a  ^reat  amount  in 
various  parts  of  tlie  United  States,  but  in  no  part  of  tlie 
country  is  it  now  made  to  the  same  extent  (an  extent  des- 
tined, in  future  times,  to  be  almost  without  limit)  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  there,  and  I  do  not  doubt  elsewhere, 
but  there  I  know  it  is,  smelted  by  men  of  as  exalted  cha- 
racters and  principles,  as  any  other  class  bearing  the  name 
of  American — whose  reputations  and  deserts  I  would  wil- 
lingly compare  with  those  of  an  equal  number  of  gentle- 
men who  hear  me,  for  integrity,  for  patriotism,  for  intel- 
lectual endowment,  for  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  and 
elevate  our  nature,  and  await  the  result  of  the  comparison 
cheerfully  and  fearlessly,  for  they  have  no  superiors. 
These  respectable  but  aspersed  manu&cturers  struggled 
long,  and  tottered  under  the  embarrassments  and  ditiicul- 
tles  of  their  business— ^many  of  them  were  obliged  to 
stop — the  few  that  lived  out  the  darkness  and  gloom  that 
preceded  it,  were  encouraged  by  the  light  that  shone  upon 
their  path  in  1824— it  revived  the  drooping,  and  raised 
the  despondent— old  establishments  were  resuscitated, 
new  ones  commenced — but  it  was  not  till  the  briglitness 
of  1828  covered  the  land,  that  they  moved  cheerily  on, 
and  what  was  hope  became  reality,  in  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  a  most  valuable  branch  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, until  a  blight  seized  upon  the  crop  when  it  was  ready 
for  the  sickle,  and  the  labors  of  the  husbandman  were 
about  to  be  suitably  rewarded,  by  a  return  for  all  his  toils 
and  anxieties.  By  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  May  19, 
1828,  it  is  enacted  that  a  duty  shall  be  imposed  **on  bar 
and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,"  of  thir- 
ty-seven dollars  per  ton:  provided  tliat  all  iron  in  slabs, 
blooms^  loops,  or  other  forms,  less  finished  than  iron  in 
bars  or  bolts,  excepting  pig  or  cast  iron,  shall  be  rated 
as  rolled  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  pay  a  duty  accordingly." 
Of  this  law,  one  would  have  supposed  that  tliere  could 
have  been  but  one  constriiction^  the  cupidity  of  foreigners, 
however,  discovered  tliat,  by  the  first  section  of  tlie  law 
of  the  22d  May,  1824,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  not 
specifically  enumerated,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  But  how,  it  will  be  naturally 
asked,  could  the  law  of  1828  be  avoided,  by  a  pretended 
compliance  with  the  act  of  1624?  I  could  scarcely  liave 
believed  it,  sir,  but  it  is  stated  upon  authority  that  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  bar  iron,  through  which  a  few  holes 
were  perforated,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  wagon  tire,  or 
the  plates  used  on  railroads,  costing  nothing,  and  having 
no  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  manufacture,  has,  ne- 
vertlieless,  been  so  imported  and  entered,  and  been  so 
recognised  by  the  proper  department.  .VVliat  is  the  ef- 
fect of  tliis?  Instead  of  paying  a  duty  of  thirty-seven 
dollars  per  ton,  under  the  law  of  1828,  the  iron  is  intro- 
duced as  a  manufacture,  under  tlie  provision  of  1824,  and, 
costing  Jess  abroad  than  twenty -eig^t  dollars  per  ton,  pays 
a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  or  some- 
thing short  of  seven  dolUrs  per  ton.  Is  not  this  virtually 
repealing  the  act  of  1828?  What  is  a  manufacture?  H 
is  something  made  by  art;  an  article  fashioned,  a&  the 
word  imports,  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  to  which  the  chief 
value  is  given  by  ti)e  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  Will  any 
gentleman  who  hears  me,  contend  that  striking  a  few 
holes  through  a  crude  bar  of  iron  makes  it  a  manufac- 
ture, within  the  meanineand  intention  of  the  law  of  1828? 
Sir,  it  is  a  perforation  of  the  law  itself,  so  to  construe  it-^> 
amounting  to  a  setting  aside  of  legal  enactments,  in  my 
judgment,  instead  of  an  enforcing  of  them.  Altltouch, 
perhaps,  not  strictly  regular,  at  tliis  stage  of  the  bill,  I 
could  not  say  less  on  this  particular  subject  than  I  have 
done.  In  due  season  an  amemlment  will  be  oiTered,  that, 
I  trust,  will  correct  the  evil. 


Believing  that  all  will  coincide  in  the  wisli  to  execute  ex- 
isting laws,  and  that  enough  has  been  shown  to  call  for  the 
proposed  legislative  interference,  I  will  endeavor  to  lay 
before  the  committee  some  of  mv  reasons  for  tliinking  ihat 
the  amendment  submitted  should  not  be  adopted. 

I  regard  the  simple  i^uestion  at  issue  to  be,  whether  we 
shall  emplov  and  sustain  pur  own  counti-ymeHy  or  look  to 
foreijgners  K>r  a  supply  of  our  wants.  Whether  we  sliall 
chensh  those  of  our  own  blood  and  lineage,  or  foster  othen, 
who  are  alien  fi'om  our  family,  careless  of  our  happi- 
ness, and  averse  to  our  interests^  and  who  will,  probably, 
serpent-like,  when  warmed  In  our  bosom,  pour  the  deadly 
poison  into  our  veins. 

One  of  the  most  useful  maxims  that  any  statesman  can 
lay  down  for  his  government,  is  that  one  wliich  admo- 
nishes him  not  lightly  to  disturb  any  settled* course  of  po- 
licy, but  to  turn  aside  legislation  from  its  accustomed  chan- 
nels, without  some  oveiTuling  necessity  {  and,  when  great 
interests  have  been  engrafled  on  the  measures  of  tlie  Go- 
vernment, to  adhere  steadily  to  them,  until  time  and  expe- 
rience sh^l  bring  their  results  to  prove  what  true  wisdom 
fequires  of  us.  This  maxim,  acted  out,  will  ne^ti>c  the 
amendment;  and  acted  out  I  solemnly  believe  it  can  be, 
witli  the  fullest  and  motft  sincere  reg^ard  to  the  interests  of 
those  opposed  to  the  protection  system,  for  l  do  not  de- 
spair of  satisfywg  even  some  of  them  that  the  injuries  they 
charge  us  with  inflicting  on  them  are  not  wrongs,  but 
misfortunes  growing  out  of  causes  beyond  their  and  our 
control.  For  a  series  of  years,  but  particularly  since  1816, 
the  policy  of  the  country  has  been  regarded  as  fixed;  act 
after  act  has  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  to  Uiose  inu1l^ 
diately  under  our  Government,  and  subject  to  its  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  that  we  would  encourage  tlic  growth 
of  what  our  various  climates  would  yield,  and  the  making 
of  what  the  industry  and  skill,  the  ingenuity  and  enttJ- 
prise,  of  our  fellow -citixens  could  furnish.  To  them  a 
cheering  voice  has  been  extended,  that  gently  whispered 
tlie  persuasive  language  of  our  early  measures,  which  litf 
been  gradually  increasing  its  volume  since,  until,  in  our 
late,  and,  as  1  think,  happier  day,  we  have  spoken  in  & 
tone  so  loud  and  strong,  as  to  reach  every  settlement  and 
hamlet,  imd  to  invite  all  whose  means,  whose  habits,  whose 
pursuits  aj]^d  interests  might  be  thereby  bettered,  to  em- 
bark upon  the  Voyage,  which  it  was  calculated  would  re- 
turn the  adventure  risked,  many  fold  increased.  They 
hav<;  listened  to  the  invitation,  and  have  not  been  deceived; 
all  that  was  predicted  of  the  golden  harvest,  has  bccii  real- 
ized. Millions  of  money,  and  millions  of  human  bcings» 
haiig  upon  the  hitherto  unbroken  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment, pledged  by  the  various  laws  alluded  to.  The  entire 
country,  north  and  east,  and  a  portion  of  tiist  west  of 
this  spot,  depend,  for  all  of  competence  and  comfort  tluit 
belong  to  them,  on  the  preservation  of  the  present  system. 
And  here  let  me  request  honorable  gentlemen  to  disabuse 
their  mii>ds  of  tlie  idea  that  manu&cturers  are  the  lords  of 
the  land,  tlie  aristocrats  of  the  country,  who,  rioting  in 
prosperity,  refuse  to  relieve  the  poverty  and  distiess  they 
create  but  do  not  feel — whose  thirst  for  wcaltlj  even  tlie 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-citizens  cannot  aUay»  and  wbo, 
it  would  have  accorded  well  with  the  opimons  of  some  gen- 
tlemen to  have  said,  feasted  like  vultures  upon  tlieir  prey, 
witli  a  voracity  of  appetite  that  refused  to  be  satiated— 
who  live  upon  groans  and  miserv,  and  smile  while  the 
writhings  of  agony,  and  the  distortion  of  despair,  arc  turn- 
ed imploringly  to  them.  They  are  (excepting  a  few  men 
of  wealth,  not  so  numerous,  1  presume,  sis  those  in  the 
same  circumstances  among  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
of  the  South)  gentlemen  of  small  moneyed  capital*  but 
possessing  an  abundant  one  of  skill  and  industry,  and  en- 
terprise and  character,  who,  do  far  from  having  found  the 
mines  of  Potosi  in  their  manufactories,  require  to  be  up- 
held by  the  fostering  hand  of  Government,  witliout  which 
tliey  must  sink.     They,  I  say  it  with  great  respect,  and 
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vitbout  disparagement,  are  fxpaX  in  all  regardi  to  their 
swithem  fnends  who  pursue  different  occupations.    They 
icknoidedffe  no  superiors,  nor  do  they  arro^te  to  them- 
lelrcs  the  nght  of  aictating  to  their  fellow-citizens.    They 
do  not  send  gentlemen  to  &ia  H&ll,  as  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDutfiv]  alleged,  who, 
instead  of  representing  the  intelligence,  and  integri^,  and 
patriotism  or  their  distincts,  stand  forward  as  die  cham- 
pions of  capitalists  and  thor  interests.     The  gentleman  is 
wide  of  the  fact.     I  thank  God  that  moneyed  interests 
hare  no  such  influence  in  our  elections  as  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose.   Two  cotton  factories,  if  I  understood  the  gentleman 
right,  would,  in  his  opinion,  control  the  elections  of  his 
district,  in  despite  of  himself  and  «very  man  in  it.     I  can- 
not dispute  with  him  about  what  he  is  necessarily  weH  ac- 
qnainted  with.    It  must  be  so.     I  cannot  but  conclude  his 
remark  is  just  of  South  Carolina;  1  know  it  is  notof  Penn- 
wlvanis^I  do  not  believe  it  is  of  any  State  north  or  east 
of  it.    In  ray  own  district  there  are  about  ten  .manufac- 
tories for  the  production  of  iron,  as  many  of  woollen  and 
cotton  articles  of  various  kinds,  a  number  of  which  yield 
to  the  public  use  and  convenience  everv  kind  of  iron  imple- 
ments, extenave  distilleries,  8ic.,  and  yet  I  have  never 
beard,  nor  do  I  believe,  nor  do  I  think  one  man  in  the  dis- 
trict believes,  that  these  establishments  enable  their  pro- 
prietors to  exercise  any  undue  influence  in  elections;  cer- 
tain it  is,  they  l»ve  never  controlled  them,  for,  with  few 
exceptions,  tliey  have  alwavt  been  in  the  minority.     No, 
sir;  without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  any  one, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  however  inferior  we  may 
be  in  capacity  to  serve  the  country,  we  will  yield  to  none 
in  ptirity  of  intention,  and  directness  of  purpose.     We 
mean  to  advance  the  interest  of  this  people,  and  will  try 
to  effect  it.    I  will  here  farther  remark  (for  this  part  of 
the  debate  is  disagreeable,  and  I  should  find  no  plcasttre 
in  recurring  to  it,  but  am  desirous  of  disposing  of  it  as 
quick  as  possible)  tliat  it  is  Said  no  man  could  \m  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  whawas  believed  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  protecting  policy:  without  answering  the  pro- 
pwitioQ  after  the  New  England  mode,  as  1  might  very 
jtistlv  do,  by  askings  if  a  gentleman  friendly  to  the  policy 
mentioned  would  receive  the  votes  of  the  anti-tariflT  States, 
I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  method  of  determining  the 
choice  of  this  high  functionary,  s»  proper  as  that  wiiich 
^1  base  it  upon  his  principles  and  opinions  in'  reference 
to  leading  questions;  it  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
•ny  statesman  can  act  with  safety;  but  I  would  not  confine 
myself  exclusiTely  to  this  ground  of  preference.     The 
man  must  be  jcuned  to  the  principle — principles  and  men 
ve  the  true  groand.     Give  me  a  man  of  the  principles  and 
opinions  1  approve,  and  I  will  stistain  him,  provided  he  be 
such  a  one  as  I  can  rely  upon  to  carry  them  into  action. 
Upon  what  else  shall  we  rest,  to  assure  us  that  our  selec- 
^n  is  judicious  and  wise?     Upon  personal  preference 
*i<fne?     Never.      When  you  meet  with  sentiments  and 
principles,  and  for  their  sake  love  the  indivi<lual  in  whose 
character  they  arc  embodied,  confide  in  him^-elevate  hire 
"^xslt  him  to  the  point  whence  they  shall  be  drawn  into 
Exercise,  like  so  many  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  peri* 
phery  of  the  circle,  giving;  strength,  and  vig^r,  and  health, 
>od  life  to  the  entire  community — sustaining  all  through 
vhora  they  pass,  even  to  the  uttermost  point  of  the  cir- 
c^onference. 

What,  r  ask  gentlemen,  and  I  request  them  to  reflect 
«riouBly  upon  it,  what  would  be  thought  Of  Any  Govern- 
nient  that  would  lead  its  citizens  to  embark  in  any  pro- 
ject—that would  induce  them  to  engage  in  a  particular 
course  of  business  by  its  persuasions,  by  its  acts,  by  its 
words,  and  then  coldly  abandon  them  to  a  f«ite  which  it  had 
tntdc  inevitable,  by  withdrawing  the  pillar  that  upheld 
them  >  Might  not  they,  or  one  of  them ,  hold  the  following 
language  to  a  Government  thus  fitful  and  giddy:  "!  was 
engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  would  not  sostam  fne :  1  was  about 


to  abandon  it,  and  give  my  attention  to  some  one  more 
profitable,  but  you  interfered,  and  lured  me  to  my  ruin. 
You  not  only  counselled  me  to  persevere,  but,  by  your 
promises  of  assistance,  induced  me  to  enlarge  my  expen- 
ses; nay,  more,  you  assisted  me  for  a  season,  and  when  I 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  your  aid  would  be  at 
least  continued,  if  not  increased,  you  withdrew  yoor  friend- 
ly hand,  and  suffered  me  to  sink  to  a  depth  infinitely  lower 
tnan  that  at  which  you  found  me." 

The  duty  on  cotton  cloths  has  varied  but  little.  In  1816,  ' 
it  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  for 
three  years,  and  twenty  per  centum  afterwards,  while  those 
fabrics  composed  of  cotton,  or  of  which  it  was  the  chief 
component  part,  (with  the  exception  of  nankeens,)  that 
did  not  exceed,  with  the  additioi)  of  twenty  per  centum 
if  imported  from  or  beyond 'the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
of  ten  per  centum  if  from  any  other  place,  twenty -five 
cents  per  square  yard,  were  to  be  taken  as  worth  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  charged  accordingly.  The  law  of  1834 
varied  this  no  further  than  to  extend  the  fixed  or  legal 
price  to  thirty  cents,  nor  was  any  other  alteration  made  by 
the  act  of  1828,  than  to  place  tins  statutory  value  at  thir- 
ty-five cents.  Throughout  all  this  period,  the  sum  at  which 
cotton  twist,  yarn,  or  thread  was  rated,  has  remained  ex- 
actly the  same.  This  branch  of  the  system  surely  cannot 
be  justly  complained  of,  the  increase  has  been  too  triflings 
to  be  felt,  and  the  price  of  cotton  was  high  and  satisfac- 
tory, I  believe,  after  at  least  two  oT  these  laws  were  pass- 
ed, as  1  shall  presently  show. 

The  iron  business  is  next  in  order,  and  is  as  important 
as  any  occupation  in  our  country,  diffusing  itself  rapidly; 
and,  if  the  present  system  is  adhered  to,  calculated  to  be 
as  extensively  useful  as  any  purstiit  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  our  fellow-citizer.s.  Something  was  ubsolutely 
necessary  to  be  done  in  maintenance  of  this  interestf  the 
law  of  1816  was  of  no  benefit;  the  a^t  of  1824,  of  some, 
comparatively,  but  still  inadeq\iate;  that  of  1828,  if  en- 
forced according  to.  its  spirit  and  meaning,  will  probably 
answer  the  end  designed.     That  this  species  of  manufac- 
ture was  a  losing  concern  before  1828,  is  certain;  now  it 
affords  a  moderate  remuneration  only  for  the  capital  em- 
ployed, and  labor  bestowed;  and,  while  it  dpes  so,  no  man 
is  injured,  for  the  price  of  iron  remains  as  low  as  for- 
merly, 1  mean  American  iron.     How  is  this?    The  foreign 
article  is  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  our  own  citizens 
have  the  market,  and  by  thcrr  competition  keep  down  the 
price,  which  will  be  still  further  i-cduced  by  the  new  and 
rising  factories.     Our  own  product,  which  is  better  suited 
to  most  purposes,  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  at  some 
periods  heretofore^  because,  in  addition  to  the  competition, 
the  price  of  labor,  of  provisions,  of  every  thing  that  en- 
ters into  the  manufacture,  is  reduced.     Aamit  the  fbreigfn 
iron  on  equal,  or  nearly  equal  footing,  and  Uie  grinding 
oppression  of  European  Governments,  which  wrings  from 
the  brow  of  industry  the  sweat   of  a  bare   subsistence, 
which  expresses  from  the  heart  of    shivering  poverty 
almost  its  last  drop  of  blood,  will  not  be  confined  to  their 
own  miserable  subjects,  but  be  made  to  extend  in  its  ope- 
ration, to  reach  indirectly  to  our  firesides,  and  to  bear 
Upon  my  friends  and  countrymen.     To  this  I  will  never 
assent. 

The  duty  upon  wool  and  woollen  goods  is  next  brought 
under  review.  This,  too,  is  a  great  interest,  affecting  in 
its  i*amifications  almost  every  class  of  the  comnuinity.  The 
wool,  which  the  farmer  grows,  sunk,  between  1825  and 
1828,  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  depreciation  was 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  cloths,  lliis  circumstance  also 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  manufacturer  to  give  more 
than  a  certain  sum  for  the  raw  material.  To  give  any  value 
to  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  it  became  obviously  necessary 
to  furnish  the  farmer  a  market  for  liis  wool,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  taxing  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth. 
They  roust  go  together,  or  neither  is  useful.     If  you  say 
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to  the  foreigfncr,  you  shall  not  sell  your  articles  in  our 
country,  unless  you  pay  for  the  privileg^e,  you  enable  your 
own  manufacturing  citizens  to  becoine  the  purchasers  of 
what  your  farmers  can  produce;  and  thus  each,  branch  of 
industry  flourishes^by  tne  aid  it  receives  from,  and  affords 
to,  the  other;  nor  are  the  rights  of  any  infringed.  An  un- 
natural effort  was  made  in  1826,  1§27,  by  those  whose 
rivals  we  are,  at  the  sacrifice  of  vast  sums,  to  prostrate  our 
infant  manufactories:  in  other  instances,  the  sacrifices 
were  made  to  save  themselves  from  impendinsf  ruin;  for  a 
season,  it  might,  therefore,  appear  that  our  home  prices 
were  enhanced;  but  1  firmly  believe,  if  you  could  annihi- 
late every  manufactory  in  the  country,  you  would  pay  more 
for  your  consumption  than  you  now  do.  The  importer 
would  be  without  competition,  and  fix  hu  own  price. 

Sir,  the  manufacturing  districts  furnish  the  best  market 
the  grain-growine  States  have. .  The  flour  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  ^faryland,  New  York  and  Ohio,  is  sold  in  greater 
quantity  there  tlian  anywhere  else.  The  corn  oi  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  finds  its  way  there;  and  I  am  informed, 
as  a  proof  of  it,  that  five  hundred  thousand  busht^ls  of  it 
were  purchased  in  the  little  town  of  Providence  alone,  in 
one,  I  believe,  the  last  year.  And  in  connexion  with  this, 
let  me  say,  if  you  allow  foreign  spirits,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  spirits  made  of  foreign  materials,  to  come  into  com- 
petition with  our  domestic  distillation,  you  prostrate  all 
the  midland  farmers,  who  can  now  scarcely  live. 

Sir,  these,  the  stamina  of  your  country,  are  pining  and 
struggling,  but  they  are  a  patient  ajid  enduring  class  of 
men,  who  hope  for  better  and  brighter  times,  which  Will 
never  shine  upon  them  if  the  amendment  shall  prevail. 

I  beg  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  sentiments 
and  views  of  one  of  the  manv  vigorous  minds  that  gave 
shape  and  form  to  our  institutions.  I  refer  to  the  reason- 
ing of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  in  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  with  a  power  of  intellect  that  gives 
almost  in-esistible  force  to  his  opinions,  in  the  year  1791, 
met  and  refuted,  if  not  every  one,  almost  all  of  the  argu- 
ments now  urged.  I  read  from  the  report  on  manu&c- 
tures  of  the  late  General  Hamilton,  of  the  5th  December, 
1791: 

'*  The  remaining  objections  to  a  particular  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  now  require 
to  be  examined. 

'*  One  of  these  turns  on  the  proposition,  that  industry, 
if  left  to  itself,  will  naturally  find  its  way  to  the  most  use- 
ful and  profitable  employment.  Whence  it  is  inferred 
that  manufactures,  without  the  aid  of  Government,  will 
grow  up  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  the  natural  state  of  tlilng;s, 
and  the  interest  of  the  community,  may  require. 

'*  Against  tlic  solidity  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  full  lati- 
tude of  the  terms,  very  cogent  reasons  may  be  offered. 
These  have  relation  to  the  strong  influence  of  habit,  and 
the  spirit  of  imitation,  the  fear  of  want  of  success  in  un- 
tried enterprises,  the  intrinsic  difficulties  incident  to  the 
first  essays  towards  competition  with  those  who  have  pre- 
viously attained  to  perfection  in  the  business  to  be  attempt- 
ed, the  bounties,  premiums,  and  other  artificial  encourage- 
ments, with  which  foreign  nations  second  the  exertions  of 
their  own  citizens  in  the  branches  in  which  they  ai'e  to  be 
rivalled. 

**  Experience  teaches  that  men  are  often  so  much  go- 
verned by  wliat  they  are  accustomed  to  see  and  practise, 
that  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  improvements,  in  the 
most  ordinary  occupations,  are  adopted  with  hesitation, 
reluctance,  and  by  slow  gradations.  The  spontaneous 
transition  to  new  pursuits,  in  a  comniuiiity  long  habituated 
to  different  ones,  may  be  expected  to  be  attended  with 
proportionably  greater  difficulty.  When  former  occupa- 
tions ceased  to  yield  a  profit  adequate  to  the  subsistence 
of  their  followers,  or  when  there  was  an  absolute  deficien- 
cy of  employment  in  them,  owing  to  the  superabundance 
of  hands,  changes  would  ensue,  but  these  changes  would 


be  likely  to  be  more  tardy  than  might  consist  with  the  in- 
terest either  of  individuals  or  of  the  society.  In  many 
cases,  they  would  not  happen  while  a  bare  support  could 
be  ensured,  by  an  adherence  to  ancient  courses,  Uiough  a 
resort  to  more  profitable  employment  might  be  practics* 
ble.  To  prcxiuce  the  desirable  changes  as  early  as  may 
be  expedient,  may,  therefore»  require  the  incitement  and 
patronage  of  Goyerngient. 

'*  The  apprehension  of  &iling  in  new  attempts  is,  per- 
haps, a  more  serious  impediment. .  There  are  aispositioos 
apt  to  be  attracted  by  the  mere  novelty  of  an  undertaking; 
but  these  are  not  always  tliose  best  calctUated  to  give  it  suc- 
cess. To  this  it  is  of  importance  that  the  confidence  of 
cautious,  sagacious  capitalitta,  both  citizens  and  foreign^ 
ers,  should  be  excited.  And  to  inspire  this  description  of 
persons  with  confidence,  it  is  easential  that  they  should 
be  made  to  see,  in  any  project  whioh  is  neWi  ^<1  ^^r  that 
reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  preairiousi  the  prospect  of 
such  a  degree  of  countenance  and  support  from  Govern- 
meqt,  as  may  be  capable  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in- 
separable from  the  first  experiments. 

**  The  superiority  antecedently  enjoyed  by  nations  who 
have  pre-occupicd  and  perfected  a  branch  of  industry, 
constitutes  a  more  formidable  obstacle  than  either  of  those 
wliich  have  been  mentioned,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
same  branch  into  a  country  in  which  it  did  not  before  exist. 
To  maintain  between  the  recent  establishments  of  our 
country,  and  the  long  matured  establishment  of  another 
country,  a  competition  upon  equal  terms,  both  as  to  quality 
and  price,  is,  in  most  cases,  impracticable.  The  disparity 
in  the  one,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both,  must  necessarily 
be  so  considerable,  as  to  forbid  a  successful  rivalship,  with- 
out the  extraordinary  aid  and  protection  of  Government 

**  But  the  greatest  obsUcle  of  all,  to  the  successful  pro* 
sQcution  of  a  new  brandi  of  industry  in  a  counti-y  in  which 
it  was  before  unknown,  consists,  as  far  as  the  instances 
apply,  in  the  bounties,  premiums,  and  other  aids,  which 
are  granted  in  a  variety  of  cases  by  the  nations  in  which 
the  establishments  to  be  ipiitated  are  previously  introduc* 
ed.  It  is  well  known  (and  particular  examples,  in  the 
course  of  this  report,  will  be  cited)  that  certain  natiois 
grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  particular  commodi' 
ties,  to  enable  tlieir  own  workmen  to  undersell  and  sup" 
plant  all  competitors,  in  the  countries  to  which  these 
commodities  are  sent.  Hence  the  imdertakers  of  a  new 
manufacture  have  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  natural 
disadvantages  of  a  new  undertaking,  but  with  the  gratuities 
and  remunerations  which  other  Governments  bestow.  To 
be  enabled  to  contend  with  success,  it  is  evident  that  the 
interference  and  aid  of  their  own  Ciovernments  are  India* 
pensable. 

**  Combinations  by  those  engaged  in  a  particular  branch 
of  business,  in  one  country,  to  frustrate  the  first  efforts  to 
introduce  it  into  another,  by  temporary  sacrifices,  recom- 
pensed, perhaps,  by  extraordinary  indemnifications  of  the 
Government  of  such  country,  are  believed  to  have  existed* 
and  are  not  to  be  regardted  as  destitute  of  probability.  The 
existence  or  assurance  of  aid  from  the  Government  of  the 
country  in  which  the  business  is  to  be  introduced,  may  he 
essential  to  fortify  adventurers  against  the  dread  of  such 
combinations,  to  defeat  their  enects,  if  formed,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  formed,  by  demonstrating  that  they 
must,  in  the  end,  prove  fruitless. 

"  Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  an  expectation  that 
the  industry  of  a  people,  under  the  direction  of  private 
interest,  will,  upon  equal  terms,  find  out  tlie  most  bene- 
ficial employment  for  itself,  there  is  none  for  a  reliance 
that  it  will  struggle  against  the  force  of  unequal  terms, 
or  will,  of  itselt;  surmount  all  the  adventitious  barriers  to 
a  successful  competition,  which  may  have  been  erected, 
either  by  the  advantages  naturally  acquired  from  practice^ 

Erevious  possession  of  the  ground,  or  by  those  whidynay 
ave  sprung  from  position,  reg^ations,  and  an  artificial 
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policy.  This  general  reflection  might  alone  suffice  as  an 
aoswcr  to  the  objection  under  examination,  exclusively 
of  the  weighty  considerations  which  have  been  particu- 
hriy  urged." 

Again:  "There  remains  to  be  noticed  an  objection  to 
tJie  encouragement  of  manufactures^  of  a  nature  different 
fi-om  those  which  question  the  probability  of  success.  This 
is  derived  from  its  supposed  tendency  to  give  a  monopoly 
of  advantages  to  particular  classes,  at  the  expense  of  the 
re^tof  the  community,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  wotddbe  able 
to  procare  the  requisite  supplies  of  manufactured  articles 
on  better  terms  from  foreigners  than  from  our  owncitisens; 
and  who,  it  is  alleged,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  pay- 
fng-  an  ephanced  price  for  whatever  they  want,  by  every 
mv>asiire  which  obstructs  tlie  free  competition  of  foreign 
commodities. 

"It  is  not  an  unreas9nab1e  supposition,  that  measures 
which  serve  to  abridge  the  free  competition  of  foreign  arti« 
clei,  have  a  tendency  to  occasion  an  enhancement  of  prices^ 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  is  the  effect  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases {  but  the  fact  does  not  uniformly  correspond 
with  the  tlicory.     A  reduction  of  prices  has,  in  several 
instances,  immediately  succeeded  the  establishment  of  a 
domestic  manufacture.     Whether  it  be  that  foreign  noanu- 
iactureri  endeavor  to  supplant,  by  underselling  our  own,  or 
vrhatever  else  be  the  cause,  the  effect  has  been  such  as  is 
stated,  and  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected. 
**  But  though  it  wei-e  true  l£at  tlie  immediate  and 
certain  effect  of  regulations  controlling,  the  competition 
of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics,  was  an  increase  of  price, 
it  is  universally  true  tliat'the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect 
of  tyery  successful  manufacture.  When  a  domestib  manu- 
^ctare  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in^e 
prosecution  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  in- 
variably  becomes  cheaper.     Being  free  from  the  heavy 
charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, it  can  be  afforded,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never 
^is  to  be  sold,  cheaper,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the 
foreign  article  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.     The  internal 
competition  which  takes  place,  soon  drives  every  thing  hke 
monopoly,  and,  by  degrees,  reduces  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle to  the  minimtim  m  a  reasonable  pront  on  the  capital 
employed.     This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
«nd  with  experience. 

"  Whence  it  follows  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a  com- 
munity, with  a  view  to  eventual  and  pefmanent  economy, 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures.  In  u  national 
view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price  must  always  be 
well  compensated  bj  a  permanent  reduction  of  it. 

"  It  is  a  reflection  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  in- 
dulged here,  that  this  eventual  diminution'  of  tlie  prices 
nf  manufactured  articles,  which  is  the  result  of  internal 
manufacturing  establishments,  has  a  direct  and  very  im- 
portant tendency  to.  benefit  ^rricuhure.  It  enables  the 
farmer  to  procure,  witli  a  smaller  quantity  of  his  labor,  the 
nianufactured  produce  of  which  he  staiKls  in  need,  and, 
consequently,  increases  the  value  of  his  income  and  pro- 
perty." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  forty  years  ago— uttered  by 
^n  iiidividtial,  who,  without  tlie  aid  of  experience,  lookec^ 
nevertheless,  deeply  into  futurity  ?  and,  by  anticipation, 
met  and  repudiated  the  favorite  doctrines  of  the  present 
<lay.  Among  the  many  evidences  of  the  reach  of  the  sur- 
passing talentisof  Alexai^der  Hamilton,  I  know  of  notesti- 
TTiony  more  decide<l  and  conclusive,  than  the  report,  a  part 
of  wiffch  I  have  brought  to  my  assistance. 

1^  as  inquire  into  the  reasons  urged  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  submitted.  On  this  part  of  the  con- 
troversy I  enter  upon  very  unequal  terms;  he,  whose  ad- 
dress I  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  I  always 
dotoever^-  things  that  proceeds  from  him,  [Mr.  McDrrriK] 
i^  well  known  to  tlie  nation  as  talented  aiid  patriotic;  the 
force  of  argument  is  accorded  by  many  to  his  assertions; 
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while  I,  an  humble  individual,  unknown  out  of  this  House, 
and  to  many  within  it,  can  scarcely  hope  that  due  weight  ^ 
will  be  given  to  what  I  may  feebly  urge:  but  I  go  onward 
with  perfect  confidence,  not  in  myself,  but  in  the  strength 
and  justice  of  the  cause  I  advocate.  Entertaining,  as  I 
do,  the  most  exalted  respect  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman referred  to*  I  request  that,  if  a  single  word  has 
inadvertently  escaped  me,  which  can  betsupposed  to  cast 
the  faintest  shadow  of  disparagement  upon  him,  or  those 
associated  with  him  in  opmion,  I  may  be  credited  for  sin- 
cerity, when  I  say  no  such  intention  was  conceived  by  me. 
Sir,  the  basis  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  ailment  is 
the  assumption  that  the  consimier  does  not  pay  the  duty, 
but  that  the  producer  of  the  article  for  which  the  import- 
ations are  exchanged,  is  the  person  upon  whom  the  tax  falls. 
If  this  idea  is  delusive,  and  oan  be  justified  by  no  sound  rea-  p 
son — if  tbe  substratum  has  not  firmness  enough  to  sustain 
the  superstructure,  the  whole  edifice  must  totter  and  tum- 
ble''from  turret  to  fisundation  stone."  It  is  said  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  produce  little,  comparatively,  for  ex- 
portation, and  that  almost  all  the  materials  for  our  trade 
with  foreign  countries  grow  upon  the  remaining  third. 
For  the  sake  of  argument,  admit  it.  If  the  producing 
section  imports  all,  as,  aocor^g  to  the  reasoning,  it  is  as- 
sumed it  does,  are  not  the  other  sections  depen^nt  upon 
it  f  If  the  crop  fails,  or  if  it  is  desirable  not  to  sell  it,  but 
to  keep  it  for  a  more  favorable  price,  how  are  our  wants 
to  be  supplied?  For  it  seems  we  cannot  furnish  our  own 
luxuries  or  comforts,  or  necessaries,  because,  exporting  al- 
most nothing,  we  can  import  only  in  the  same  proportion. 
If  this  be  so,  does  it  not  furnish  a  good  reason,  if  no  other 
existed,  for  our  course  of  policy }  The  southern  citizens 
say,  your  B}'stem  is  death  to  us:  uus  we  do  not  believe;  but, 
if  we  did,  might  say  its  aholition  would  be  ourdestructioni 
and  shall  we  not,  being  two-thirds,  take  such  measures  as 
we  are  assured  Our  safety  requires?  Would  it  not  be  suici- 
dal in  us  to  place  ourselves  in  this  situation — this  state  of 
dependence  has  been  i^moved,  and  shall  we  not  continue 
independent?  I  do  not  mean  absolutely,  for  we  are  all  de> 
pendent  upon  each  other  to  some  extent,  and  will  find  our 
true  interest  in  exchanghig  our  productions  and  commo- 
dities: but  shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  supply  our  own 
wants — ^totake  care  of  ourselves?  Shall  eiglit  millions  of 
people  yield  themselves  to  the  government  of  four,  and 
place  theitiselves  in  dependence  upon  them  ?  The  exports, 
it  Is  argued,  pay  the  imports.  Admit  it,  fbr  a  moment, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  and  suppose  the  tariff  to  be  abolished, 
and  manufiictories  to  be  annihilated,  what  would  be  the 
operation  of  this  state  of  things  on  Pennsylrania?  It  will 
be  admitted  that  the  consumption  in  the  several  States  b 
in  the  proportion  of  their  population;  that  of  Pennsylvania 
is  about  one  million  and  a  kalf  Goods  are  now  imported  to 
an  amount  between  sixty  and  seventy  milfions  of  dollars; 
her  proportion  of  which  would  be  about  eight  milfions, 
which  she  must  pay  fbr;  but  she  has  few  exports  to  pay  with 
— what  is  to  be  aone  ?  Cash  must  be  given  for  them.  Could 
she  exist  ten  years  in  Ms  condition  ^    But,  sir,  it  would  be 

Sreately  worse:  repeal  the  tarifT— the  manufactories  go 
own,  and  foreign  articles  will  he  imported  to  twice  the 
extent  they  now  are.  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  pay 
sixteen  millions  in  m'bney  for  her  goods:  how  long  could 
this  be  borne  ?  This  argument  I  consider  fair,  sir,  for  the 
whole  reasoning  spread  before  us  on  the  other  side  is 
foutide^l  on  the  misery  of  the  South,  alleged  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  present  system.  How  much  worse,  then, 
would  be  our  condition,  if  the  wishes  of  the  planting 
States  could  be  gratified^  Now,  the  American  manufac- 
tories fiimisli  us  with  a  great  deal  of  what  we  want,  and, 
in  return,  we  give  them  our  productions  which  we  cannot 
export.  Labor  is  tbe  element  of  wealth.  Ingenuity, 
skill,  professional  ability,  &c.  may  occasion  its  transfer,  but 
laborin  the  field,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  manufactures,  is 
I  the  source  of  it,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  prospe- 
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rityt  it  u  ■  comiDon  Mock,  and  does  not  bctong  lo  the 
Nordi  or  the  South,  the  Eut  or  the  West,  btit  to  *]1.  It 
I  &n  abUitf  to  conwnie,  uid  thi*  kbility  it  ii  which  is 
It  the  labor  pruducing-it,     Tbe  Bbilit;,  which 


Uxed,  ■ 


13  invsriftbly  folloiTed  by  the  dUpoiiliv 
'le  diXtft  aod  u  that  abili^  ii 


-p»y! 


ir  f^aC,  M)  will  be  the 
purchueiofthoKartlcleimcominanuae  whcTCKmanUvea. 
And  hcM  lie*  the  fallacy  of  the  ar^n-.ent.  If  tlie  pro- 
ducer Waa  bii  own  inerchaQt,  who  told  hiaowncropin 
LiTerpool,  and  thence  imported  article*  which  he  himtelf 
coniumed,  or  which  he  andhia  neighbor*  ezcluaiTely  u>cd, 
the  argument  would  be  difficult  to  re>i*t<  no,  it  would  not, 
for  then,  indeed,  he  would  be  the  conaumer,  and  in  that 
capacity  pay  the  du^.  But,  what,  sir,  ia  the  coune  of 
trade?  He  aell*  his  crop  to  hia  merchant  in  Auguato,  in 
Char]eston,iDSaTannab,inNaahville,iiiOrleanB,iiiNatchrz, 
*  in  HuntniUc,  who  paya  for  it,  either  in  an  account  for 
merchandise  film iihed  the  planter,  or  in  nuney,  or  in  both, 
and  carrieiltto  New  York  or  Phibulelphia,  to  payforirti' 
des  he  hai. obtained  there;  or  he  exports  it  to  Liverpool 
himself.  Either  way  tlie  contract  is  at  an  end  ai  loon  astht 
cotton  is  diapoied  of,  and  the  duty  cnCeti  not  into  the  con 
tract.  The  merchant  in  Idverpool  buyi  it  without  referenci 
to  our  internal  regulatlona,  for  the  l.>Terpool  market  is  no 
expanded  or  restricted  by  American  impositions,  but  b] 
the  trade  of  England  with  the  world.  She  gets  cotton 
from  Egypt,  Braiil,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
ports  lur  cotton  fabrics  to  varioui  countriei — in  i 
dimlniihed  quantities  to  its,  for  we  not  only  supply 

aelves  with  many  articles  we  want,   hut  enter  into  c 

petition  with  her  in^aeveral  marketa.  A  difTcrent  merchant 
makes  the  purchwes  for  importationi  or  if  he  be,  as  bi 
sometime*  ia,  the  aame  indlTidual,  the  contract  ia  nude  oi 
an  entirely  new  footingt  the  goods  are  broueht  into  th< 
United  State*,  thedutie*  pud  or  bonded)  they  are  added 
to  the  price  of  the  gooda,  and  a  per  centum  put  on  the 
whole,  which  he  who  eata,  or  drinka,  or  weara,  miut  pay. 
Thi*,  *ir,  when  Americana  do  their  own  bunneaa,  aa  they 
ought  alway*  to,  but  very  *eldom  doi  but  when  foreigner* 
import  fiir  U9,  aa  we  have  seen  they  fenerally  do,  the 
course  il  totally  diSerent  The  cotton  is  ahipped,  and  Hold 
at  Liverpool,  the  money  for  it  unpaid — a  supercargo  soon 
after  arrivea  at  New  York  with  a  ship-load  of  ffooda,  which 
are  sold  at  auction;  and  how  are  they  paid  for'  Not  in 
imoney,  but  in  billn  of  exchange  drawn  upon  London  or 
Liverpool,  and  a  per  centum  is  put  upon  the  auction  pur- 
chase, without  reference  to  the  duties,  which,  of  course, 
the  consumer  pays;  unleii^  indeed,  where  the  foreign 
agent*  are  the  p«c]u«e  or  piece  merchants,  when  all  they 

cannot  manage  the  Government  out  of,'- ■" 

the  price. 

What  haa  the  producer  lo  do.  with  all  this?  Nothing,  if 
we  except  lui  factoT,  in  the  first  instance.  But,  sir,  wliat 
I  regard  a*  conclusive  on  this  subject,  i*  tbe  fact  that  cot. 
ton  1*  aa  high,  nay,  higher,  than  it  was  in  1837,  and  that  it 
ws*  higher  in  1B3S  than  in  1824. 

The  following  document  I  have  obtained  at  the  treasury: 
J  STiTEil£IfTrxl.ibUing  iht.miaHy  .iiW  vihu  tfrM,„  arp.m4, 
frtm  i^milaytf  Oatttr,  lafc,  n  (*c  ju A  day  •fSrpiiimin;  n». 


What  just  ground  of  complaint  i*  here'  None.  The 
southern  planter  get*  bis  price,  a  reduced  one  Irani  iJiit 
which  preceded  it,  and  was  received  prior  to  18IB,  1SI9, 
I  agree,  but  as  much  aa  he  haa  latterly  been  accuitomd 
to,  and  pays  a  duty  on  what  it  is  his  pleasure  to  comume, 
which  costs  him  less  than  the  same  indulgence  did  berore 
the  duties  were  imposed. 

We  have  been  asked  repeatedly,  wliat  does  Pennsyln- 
a  pay,  wt>at  do  other  manufacturing  Statea  pay  *  It  hu 
been  said  Uiey  pay  nothing.  Pennsylvania  pays  more 
than  the  honorable  gentleman's  [Hr.  HcDonis]  own 
Ststei  her  conaumption,  which  cannot  be  easily  ascertain. 
:d,  fixes  her  contribution*  to  the  treasury  in  thi*  pirticu- 
sr:  as  she  chases  to  use,  bo  is  she  bound  to  pay;  ao  doe* 
she  pay.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  impoasible  lo  malnuin 
that  the  producer  pays  tlie  duty,  as  to  sliut  out  tbe  light 
T  heaven  from  the  earth. 
But  the  inequality  of  distribution  ia  made  an  abjection 
I  the  collectiun  of  duties.  If  ilbeaneril,  itdoes  notlts- 
in  the  propriety  or  value  of  the  system  that  t»i*e»  Ihcn, 
This  rround  of  complaint  is  easily  removed.  I  will  u 
oheertuUy  join  to  appropriate  moifey  lo  proper  objecu 
south  as  north  of  Norfolk;  bul,  I  think,  with  great  rtiped 

I  say  it,  that  this  exception  comet  with  rather  a  bad  gttit 
from  the  quarter  that  furnislies  it.  Do  not  all  tbe  abjec- 
tions to  internal  improvements,  and  to  appropriations  ge- 
nerally, proceed  from  the  gentlemen  wild  whom  I  *m  iw" 
contending?  Where  is  the  maas  of  negBtivevatesDniuch 
questions  to  be  found?  Everyone  who  liean  me,  knova 
-\s  to  this  complaint,  I  would  aay,  gentlemen,  the  remedjr 
ia  with  youraelvea- 

Fault  is  found  wiUi  a  statement  made  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  two  years  ago,  in  which  be  was  nude 
to  say  that  domestic  production  and  commerce  had  In- 
creased more  in  the  four  preceding  years,  than  thej  hid 
done  in  the  aame  number  preceding  1634.     Was  itnolso? 

II  Is,  I  believe,  admitted,  but  the  honorable  genlle.Hian  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HcUurria]  sUtes  that  tbe  whole  in. 

aie  was  in  cotton:  I  tliiiik  this  ia  a  mistake.  Evcty 
ig  that  the  industry  and  labor  of  oian  can  produce,  bu 
increased  immensely.  Cotton  is  now,  I  bebcve,  double 
ill  quantity  what  it  wai  at  any  time  within  the  last  ciflit 
yeara,  and  it  waa  for  the  last  two  years  less  than  in  1^. 
Bendes,  Ihe  field  .for  its  cultivation  is  prodigious))  en- 
larged: Louisiana,  Missiaippi,  Alabama,  TeDoesBcr,  tad 
North  Carohna  now  produce  it.  1  speak  in  reference  to  l^ 
quantity  from  the  exporla,  having  no  meana  of  ascirtun- 
iug  our  dumeatic  consumption,  which,  for  niy  prcKot 
purpose,  I  Buppiue  lo  remain  about  Ihe  saoie;  if  il  hu  >"• 
creased,  then  an  additional  arguntent  la  furnished  for  eo- 
couraji^ing  home  industry. 

For  every  million  of  British  goods  excluded,  you  de- 
stroy, it  is  said,  a  market  fur  two  or  three  millions  of  do- 
mestic fabrics.  How  it  tliis  operation  brought  about' 
That  il  is  a  correcl  position,  I  cannot  admit;  and  it  can  bt 
only  partially  so  on  tlie  aasumption  that  domestic  article! 
will  not  be  bought  and  consumed  by  those  wbo  iblilu 
the  system.  Thry  have  a  right  to  abstain  from  the  ux  w 
themjand,  if  it  be  their  pleasure  to  do  so,  lei  no  man  cam- 
But  the  aame  strong  hand  has  placed  before  us  the  con- 
stitutional difficulty,  that  we  have  no  authority  to  imiioic 
the  existing  duties.  The  pouer  to  hy  taxes  and  iin)iui» 
Uconcedcd;  but  il  is  alleged  that  this  la  an  eflbrl  atdeiiro]'- 
iiig  commerce,  under  the  pretence  of  exercising  tlie  c^ 
stitutional  potver  of  regulating  il.  Sir.il  is  not  deitrojeo. 
By  tlie  annihilaliun  of  commerce,  I  underttanda>"ecpin| 
of  it  from  the  ocean,  an  inlubition  of  your  mcrchtnU  to 
trade,  or  your  sliipa  to  make  their  Iracelets  way.  The  CB- 
bargo,  it  is  rightly  aald,  was  constitutional  and  i'P^  "*■ 
cause  its  object  waa  the  ulOmate  preservation  of  thai  c^J"" 
merce,  which,  for  a  season,  ia  restrained— but  doM  "" 
openttion  of  eii*ting  law*  restrain  it.'  By  hov  man}' ■'''*'' 
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ire  your  ships,  how  much  less  \»  jrour  toniuig^  than  it  waa 
before  1834 f    Th«  American  vessels  employed  in  foreig^n 
tnde  were  more  numerous  in  1826,  tluui  they  had  been 
since  1896-1807,  and   more    numerous  than  they  ever 
were,  except  in  those 'two  years;  those  engaged  in  ^be 
coasting  trade  have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  are 
neater  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  the  two  combined 
furnish  more  tonnage  than  has  been  owned  at  any  previtHia 
period.    For  the  last  three  years  (including  1829)  our 
tonnage  has  been  on  the  increase.     How  tliat  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  which  is  growing,  I  do  not  know. 
But  southern  commerce,  we  are  informed,  is  diminished. 
If  it  be  80,  it  must  be  in  a  confined  sense,  tliat  is,  it  must 
be  meant  that  the  business  of  Charleston,  and  other  mari- 
time places,  is  lessened.      Taking  it  for  granted,  sir,  it  is 
no  more  than  has  befallen  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
ind  Boston}  New  York  has  become  the  centre  of  capi- 
tsl  and  commercial  activity,  and  swallowed  up>  from  her 
aiperior  natural  advantages,  all  the  business  or  her  neigli- 
boring  and  rival  towns*     But,  sir,  if,  as  has  been  alleged 
in  a  report  of  a  standing  committee  of  this  House,  of  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Camsbb- 
LI96]  iscfiairman,  the  British  shipping  in  our  trade  has  in- 
creased latterly,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  mea- 
Hire,  by  the  abolition  of  tlie  discriminating  duty  that  for- 
merly existed  between  our  vessels  and  those  of  Britain. 
But  1  do  not  admit  the  fuct,  the  examination  I  have  been 
able  to  give  this  subject  having  led  me  to  a  different  re- 
ailt    I  have  endeavored  to  show,  from  documents,*  tliat 
oar  commerce  on  the  ocean  has  not  diminished  but  increas- 
ed.   1  am,  however,  unwilling  to  take  this  limited  view  of 
our  interests.   Commerce,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  em- 
bracing internal  as  well  as  external  trade,  is,  of  aU  others, 
the  topic  1  would  have  selected  to  prove  that  our  present 
prosperity  b  unequalled.  On  the  Ohio  and  the  ^lississippi, 
bosincss  has,  since  1822-'23,  increased  two  hundred  per 
centum..   A  statement  from  Mr.  Henry,  the  engineer  at 
LouuviUe,  Kentucky,  dated  January*  1830,  and  sent  here 
in  respect  of  the  Louisville  canal,  shows  that  seventy  tliou- 
Mmdtonsof  property  descended  the  rivers  named,  eight 
years  ago,  from  the  country  above  the  falls:  now  the  pro- 
perty which  they  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  same  dis- 
tricts, counts  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  tons, 
more  than  two  hundred  per  centum  of  an  increase  in  se- 
vtn  years.     Was  any  ^tiling  equal  to^his  ever  before  heard 
oP    The  tonnage  on  these  rivers  amounts  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  tons.  Look  at  tlie  North  river  trade,  gi'eater  per- 
haps, than  that  of  the  West^-tlie  Erie  canal — the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  smd  the  property  they  carry, 
vkI  believe  not  your  country  is  languishing,  or  that  your 
policy  is  unpropitious  to  its  best  interests.  Besides  all  this, 
every  man  knows  that  the  land  carriage,  in  the  middle 
States  particularly,  has  more  &an  doubled  within  a  few 
years.   That  local  depression  does  exist  occasionally  every- 
where, is  certain;  tlierc  may  be  temporary  disease  in  a 
member  of  the  J^ody  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body,  but  the 
general  action  of  the  system  is  healtliful  and  vigorous. 

fiut  the  honorable  gentleman  [MrMMcDums]  asks,  tri- 
umphantly, if  any  State  would  bestow  a  bounty  on  manu- 
^tures  within  its  limits^  and  informs  us  that  he  has  put 
this  question  before,  and  that  a  most  discreet  silence  was 
uoiformly  observed.  It  was  not  answered,  I  am  sure;  but 
I  am  equally  certain  that  discretion  could  not  have  forbid- 
den a  reply.  Does  not  the  sagacious  gentleman  perceive 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  worse  than  useless?  that  the 
bounty  given  would  be  a  bounty  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  neighboring  States,  whose  manufactures  would 
be  undersold  by  those  receiving  the  bounty,  and  that  the 
^vantage  could  not  be  confined  to  the  citizens  of  one 
State?  Such  a  course  would  bring  you  back  to  the  did 
confederacy.     Where  such  bounties  could  be  useful,  they 

*  Wftttrittoa  mod  Van  Z«iidi*t  tabka,  and  Tnmtnrj  nworda. 


have  been  given.  I  will  instance,  in  my  own  State,  the 
case  of  agricultural  societies  in  counties,  in  whose  hands 
fimds  were  placed,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  to  those 
who  should  produce  the  gp*eatest  quantity  of  wheat  or  c«m 
on  an  acre  of  ground — ^raise  the  best  horse— the  most  valu- 
able ox,  &c. 

I  must  be  permitted  to^  say,  sir,  that  the  gentleman  is 
mistaken  when  he  supposes  ten  men  sre  iniured  for  one 
that  is  benefited;  all  feel  and  know  they  are  benefited.  A 
furnace  or  a  forge  is  the  market  for  six  or  ^igfat  miles 
around  it;  a  few  establishments  in  a  town  or  village  giv« 
life  and  animation  to  all  in  its  vicinity.  This  system  of 
manufactures  has  raised  us  flrom  the  dust:  as  yet  our  con- 
dition is  low,  but  we  hope  to  recover  from  it.  The  g^en^ 
tleman's  country  is  not  more  reduced  in  means,  or  more 
embarrassed,  than  mine  has  been.  Its  distreasis  owin^  to 
the  same  causes.  Universal  peace  succeeded  to  wide- 
spread war;  the  multitudes  that  had  been  abstracted  from 
ordinary  occupations  to  military  life,  were  restored  to  civil 
pursuits;  and  the  change  of  condition,  positive  and  rela- 
tive, that  took  place  all  over  the  world,  enabled  each  na- 
tion to  put  into  action  all  its  force  for  meeting  the  demand 
upon  it  for  supplies;  the  price  of  labor,  of  proviaons,  of 
every  thing,  was  cheapened  in  proportion  as  they  were*  in- 
creased; and  this  depreciation,  resulting  fVom  these  cir> 
cumstances,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  suffering  that  has  per- 
vaded the  whole  country.  Here,  in  South  Carolina,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  must  be  sought  the  reason  of  embarrassment 
and  difficulty;  and  if  the  gentleman  will  substitute  south- 
em  products^  while  I  trace  the  history  of  my  State,  that  of 
his  own  may  be  read.  Sir,  before  and  during  the  war, 
and  up  to  1818  and  1819,  we  were  prosperous  beyond 
the  wildest  smticipations  of  the  imagination,  in  her  deepest 
and  most  luxurious  twilight  revels.  The  most* sensible 
among  us  were  inconsiderate.  Ten,  twelve,'lburteen  dol- 
lars per  barrel  for  flour,  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
for  land,  induced  expenses  not  disproportioned,  certainly, 
to  existing  incomes;  and  if  the  money  only  had  been  ex- 
pended, it  would  have  been  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence; but  we  dissipated  eeonomical  habits,  we  acquired 
new  modes  of  thought  and  action,  made  large  debts,  and, 
worse  than  all,  children  hsd  grown  up  with  educations  un- 
fitting them  to  bear  bccomin^y  the  sad  reverse  that  await- 
ed them  and  theirs,  and  overtook  them  between  1813  and 
1825.  Sir,  afler  the  former  year,  our  products  would  not 
yield  a  third;  our  flour  was  as  low  as  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  and  never  higher  than  six  to  seven  dollars,  averag- 
ing, during  all  the  time  that  has  followed,  about  four 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  to  four  dollars  and  fifly  cents; 
and  land  that  would  have  brought  one  hundred  dollars,  not 
selling  for  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  doUsn.  It  is  within 
my  own  penonal  knowledge,  that  real  estate  has  been  fre- 
quently so  sacrificed.  Can  any  distress  exceed  this?  Pro- 
perty has  changed  hands,  and  without  the  satisfaction  of 
paying  a  man's  debts.  Sir,  I  knew  a  case  of  this  kind-** 
farmer  of  great  respectabflity  and  worth  inherited  from 
Ills' ancestor,  or  received  by  his  will,  a  large  plantation:  in 
the  rage  for  speculation,  about  1815, 1816,  he  purchased  a 
farm  near  him;  the  depreciation  of  property  and  produce 
compelled  liim  to  borrow  a  great  part  of  the  money  to 
meet  his  contract;  interest  increuedhis  debt,  until,  finally, 
his  purchase  and  his  inheritance  were  both  sold,,  and  were 
insufficient  to  dischaige  the  debt  incurred.  Can  any  case 
be  more  deplorable  than  that  one?  It  is  hard,  sir,  griev- 
ously hard,  to  suffer  the  deprivations  of  poverty.  It  is 
a  bitter  draught  to  accommodate  yourself  and  familv  to  the 
altered  condition  of  things:  it  makes  the  heart  bleea,  to  de- 
prive a  wife  and  children  of  their  accustomed  enjoyments^ 
and  many  a  pang  heaves,  unseen,  the  bosom  of  a  feeling, 
unfortunate  man;  but  misery  belongs  to  our  race,  and  his 
manliness  is  not  the  less  commendsBle  for  bearing  without 
a  murmur,  and  unknown,  toKures  which  he  communicates 
to  those  around  him  only  so  far  as  may  be  necewary  to  pro- 
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duce  cotifbrmity  to  the  new  sUte  of  his  aflTairs.  All  this 
liaii  been  seen  and  felt  in  my  own  district.  We  are  only 
emerging  from  its  horrors.  Many  of  my  constituents  cul* 
tivate  with  their  own  hands,  and  those  of  their  families, 
farms  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres  of  land ;  incurring  no 
expense  that  can  be  avoided,  tliey  are  obliged  to  practise 
ri^d  economy  to  sustaia  themselves.  By  this  course, 
they  will  surmount  all  difficulties,  and,  by  a  similar  one, 
South  Carolina  will  reach  the  same  goal.  By  patience,  in- 
dustry', and  economy,  any  adverse  current  of  pecuniary 
affairs  can  be  stayed;  and,  by  an  adaptation  of  habits  to  cir- 
cumstances, happiness  and  enjoyment  may  be  fouiul  as 
readily  and  frequently  in  moderate  competence,  as  in 
abounding  and  overflowing  wealth. 

The  argument  most  pressed  by  the  honorable  mover  of 
the  amendment  [Mr.  McDufpix]  is,  that  the  measures  now 
in  force  are  tyrannical,  and  adopted  without  right  Sir, 
no  man,  or  set  of  men,  can  lawfully  play  a  tyrannous  part, 
or,  without  warrant,  coerce  the  observance  of  particular 
rules.  Tyranny  is  odious,  and  not  to  be  patiently  endured 
in  any  shape;  nor  is  it  very  material  whether  the  oppres- 
sion be  inflicted  by  one  or  many.  Nay,  further,  I  will 
agree  that  tlie  definition  pf  despotism  given  is  an  apt  one. 
'*  It  is  a  Government  in  which  the  will  of  those  on  whom 
the  laws  operate  is  not  consulted."  Who  ever  before 
heard  of  a  despotism — of  the  destroying  oppression  of  a 
minority  by  a  majority,  in  a  Government  of  which  tlie  very 
essence  is  that  the  majority  shall  rule?  Was  it  ever  be- 
fore asserted  that  the  very  life-giving  principle  itself-- the 
ingredient  which  gives  all  its  value  to  our  connexion,  and 
without  which,  it  would  be  a  mass  of  inert  matter,  that 
could  be  put  in  motion  onlv  by  some  corrupting  and  cor^ 
roding  principle,  that  would  degrade  and  clebase  us  into  a 
fit  condition  for  such  rule,  is,  in  its  operation,  in  its  fair  and 
legitimate  ei^ercise,  made  productive  of  t^Tanny }  Shall  it  be 
admitted  for  an  instant  that  a  minority  are  to  rule }  'Never. 
The  majority  must  govern;  and  is  any  conviction  wrought, 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  the  tyrants  they  liave  been  de- 
picted ^  I  think  not.  Sir,  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the 
eonstitution,  they  have  the  exclusive  rig^t  to  prescribe 
what  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  done;  if  you  pass  that  boiinda- 
r}%  you  are  without  all  rules.  One  would,  indeed,  think 
that  the  honorable  gentleman's  constituents  had  no  sliare 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country;  so  flir  from  it,  they  areas 
ably,  perhaps  more  ably,  represented  than  any  pokion  of 
these  United  States.  He  takes  a  useful,  an  instructive 
part  in  many  of  the  measures  determined  here; 'but  shall 
not  the  majori^,  differing  from  him,  exercise  and  act 
upon  their  own  judgments?  He  vrill  at  once,  with  his  high 
and  liberal  mind,  answer  in  the  afiirmative.  I  say,  Airther, 
they  are  the  judges  of  what  is  lawful  or  not.  1  speak  not 
now  of  judicial  tribunals,  but  refer  only  to  the  powers  of 
a  nutjori^  in  connexion  with  the  rights  of  a  minority.  It  is 
conceded  the  majority  may  do  as  they  will  with  what  is 
their  own,  but  not  so  with  what  belongs  to  the  minority. 
Sir,  there  is  no  separate  and  distinct  meum  et  tuum  here; 
we  enter  Uiia  room  as  representatives  of  the  whole;  what- 
ever we  do^  reaches  over  all;  laws  stop  not  at  rivers  or 
mountains^  but,  for  the  purposes  of  legislation,  the  terri- 
tory and  property  of  tht  country  are  common  stock.  In 
the  prescription  <k  rules  and  regiUations  which  affect  them, 
each  member  must  be  heard,  may  persuade  and  con^ncc 
if  he  can,  but,  failing,  is  bound  by  the  decision.  Nor  does 
the  gentieman's  definition  of  despotism,  although  intrinsic- 
ally correct,  help  his  argument;  for  it  is  only  applicable 
where  the  subject  of  the  laws  has  no  lot  or  part  in  enact- 
ing them.  Has  he  none?  Are  not  his  constituents,  through 
him,  consulted?  He  and  they  are  portions  of  the  body  po- 
litic) as  well  entitled,  but  not  better  entitled,  than  others, 
to  his  and  their  share  in  legislation. 

I  adjure  gentlemen,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling,  to  look  around:  to  ask  themselves  what  earthly 
motive  the  mujority  can  have  for  doing  them  wrong.     For 


myself,  I  know  I  have  no  desire  but,  according  to  tlie 
humble  measure  of  my  judgment,  to  advance  my  countr}-*s 
interest.  1  believe  no  honorable  gentleman  ©neither  ndi? 
has  any  other  ptu*pose.  Let  us,  then,  like  brethren,  bear 
and  forbear  much — enduring  Uie  evilsthat  arise  out  of  our 
nature  and. the  condition  of  things—hoping  for  other  da\s 
and  better  times,  and  not  add  at  this,  almost  the  hour  of 
parting,  the  distress  of  woimded  feelings,  and  the  deep* 
seated  pain  of  poignant  regrets,  to  the  sorrow  that  every 
patriotic  bosom  already  acknowledges,  at  our  difference 
of  sentiment  on  the  great  national  question  befoi'e  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BARNWELL  said,  he  should  offer  no  apology  for 
the  remarks  which  he  should  address  to  the  committee.  I 
am  aware  [said  Mr.  B.]  that,  upon  this  subject,  therulini^ 
majority  desire  to  hear  neither  argttmcnt  ncr  complaint. 
They  have  indicated  their  pleasure  by  acts  too  palpable  to 
allow  me  even  to  affect  ignorance. 

If  this  new  burden  could  have  been  imposed  upon  us  in 
silence;  if  this  bill  of  painsand  penalties  coukl  have  been  pas.v 
ed  into  a  law,  and  every  expression  of  indignation  and  re- 
monstrance from  those  whose  ruin  it  must  have  consummat- 
ed, could  liavc  been  suppressed,  it  would  have  been  done. 

Power  has  become  so  absolute,  that  the  langnaf^  of 
free  remonstrance  grates  harshly  upon  its  ear:  the  tone  Id 
which  'nose  who  have  not  quite  relinquished  the  hope  of 
freedom,  assert  their  wrongs,  and  demand  their  riglkts,  is 
called  menace,  and  denounced  as  rebellious.  Wc  must  be 
pardoned,  «r;  we  come  of  a  race  which  fought  for  liberty, 
which,  by  deeds,  proved  its  devotion  to  the  cause.  The 
forms  in  which  they  transmitted  it  to  us,  have  not  yet  lost 
their  cl)arms«  the  rough  smack  of  the  langttage  of  freemen 
still  lingers  upon  our  tongue.  For  myself,  sir,  represent- 
ing the  people  which  I  do,  feeling  that  their  all  is  at  stake, 
I  were  recreant,  did  I  not  speak  IkiWIv  before  1  gave  it  up. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  has 
asked  why  it  is  that  my  colleague,  [Mr.  McDurrir]  de- 
serting the  old  ground  of  argument,  has  endeavored  to 
make  manifest  the  unequal  and  oppressive  operation  of  the 
tariff  system  upon  distinct  sections  of  the  cortntri'.  As  the 
course  of  my  own  argument  will  be  similur  to  the  one  pur- 
sued by  my  colleague,  1  feel  myself  called  upon  to  answer 
this  inquiry.  Upon  this  fio(>r,  1  bear  the  character  of  a 
legislator  for  the  Union,  as  well  as  a  representative  of  Soutii 
CiU^ollna;  I  acknowledge  the  obligation  which  this  double 
relation  to  the  American  people  imposes  upon  me.  I  rtti 
not  permitted  to  exert  the  influence  which  my  station  mar 
confer,  to  excite  discontent,  or  to  stir  up  dangerous  dissen- 
ston».  Why,  then,  shall  I  confine  my  obser^-ations  chiefly 
to  the  oppression  of  the  South  >  This  is  my  answer.  From 
1620,  when  first  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  resti'ictlve 
system  became  apparent,  the  southern  statesmen,  assisted 
by  many  of  distinguished  ability  from  other  sections  of  the 
country,  have  not  ceased  to  contend  against  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  they  have  demonstrated  the  illegality  and  oppres- 
siveness of  this  scheme  of  policy,  which,  %i  hile  it  bestowed 
partial  and  delusive  favors  on  a  few  monopolists,  imposes 
a  grievous  tax  upon  the  laboring  portion  of  the  commun  - 
ty.  But,  air,  tlie  monopolists  have  triumphed.  A  majo- 
rity of  tlic  representatives  in  Congress  have  declared  their 
determination  to  adliere  to  this  system'  of  tiixation,  as  bene- 
ficial to  tllose  whom  they  represent.  Our  appeal  to  the 
interest  of  the  nation  has  been  made  in  vain:  taxation  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  benefit,  and  new  modes  of  expenditure  ai"f 
devised  to  perpetuate  it.  We  now  assume  a  bolder  tone; 
we  strike  a  higher  chord:  we  place  before  yoti  one  braid 
aiKl  fertile  section  of  your  country,  withering  beneath  ilw 
blighting  effects  of  your  policy.  We  show  you  a  pcopic 
struggling  against  the  ruin  which  your  legislation  brings 
upon  them,  and  struggling  in  vain — ^a  people,  tinitcd  by 
common  suffering  and  common  interest,  here,  at  home,  in 
their  le|pslative  assemblies,  at  their  public  meetings  u^^**'" 
ing  one  common  voice  of  deep -settled  indignuition  at  the 
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injustice  of  your  tasmtion.     And 

whose  forbearance  you  press  thus  ,        

siibmiasiTeness  you  calculate  thus  securely  f  Sir,  tlie  very 
memory  of  the  past  must  be  destroyed,  ere  this  people 
shall  permanently  and  quietly  endure  illegal  taxation. 
Th«y  annually  commemorate  the  wisdom  and  the  fortitude 
of  those  who  Struggled  successfully  ag^nst  ^e  overwhekn- 
in|f  power  of  the  mother  country :  can  they  forget  the 
caiiM^  They  have  been  bred  in  a  school  which  teaches 
them  that  there  are  but  three  gradations  which  bring  a  free- 
man to  the  station  of  a  slaye — ^to  feel  that  he  is  oppressed, 
to  believe  that  oppression  to  be  illega],  and  to  submit  to 
it.  They  have  the  reality  of  injury,  and  they  cannot  doubt. 
They  are  deeply  convinced  that  you  have  no  authority  to 
inflici  the  injury;  they  now  behold  tlie  dawn  of  thAt  day  of 
submianoii,  that  day  which  takes  from  manhood  hall  its 
rirtue.  It  may  be  that  an  eye  which  has  intensely  gazed 
upon  the  heroic  lineaments  of  the  ancestors,  has  transfer- 
i"tti  a  delusive  resemblance  to  tlie  features  of  their  de- 
scendants; yet  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  believe,  nor  will 
I  suffer  you  so  far  to  deceive  yourselves,  as  to  iniaglne,  that 
this  people  will  submit  All  the  offices  of  patriotism  they 
have,  and  will  perform.  If  evil  result  from  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  and  the  protection  of  their  property,  let 
thftse  answer  for  it  who  would  break  them  down  to  uncon- 
ditional subjection.  The  true  issue  now  is,  will  you  re- 
lieve tlie  southern  people  from  thisamequal  oppression,  or 
vill  you  compel  them  to  relieve  themselves? 

I  hare  said,  sir,  that  this  system  is  unequal,  and  that  it 
fixed  upon  the  soutliern  and  soutliwestern  States  an  intole- 
rable burden  of  taxation. 

I  will  now  adduce  the  arguments  by  which  1  hope  to 
maintain  my  position.  The  revenue  of  this  countrj',  about 
trenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  is  derived  from  a  tax  upon 
the  exchanges  of  foreign  commerce.  Of  the  products 
vhich  constitute  the  American  portion  of  this-  exchange, 
about  tlirce  millions  of  people,  inhabiting  the  south  and 
sowthwestem  sections  of  the  country,  are  the  producers 
of  nearly  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  remaining 
seventeen  milhons  of  dollars  is  the  produce  of  the  labor 
of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  this  Union,  inhabiting 
the  northern  and  eastern  sectiojis  of  this  country.  What- 
«'er  portion  of  the  tax  is  thrown  upon  the  producer," must 
wceisarily  press  most  unequally  upon  the  different  sec- 
tons  of  the  Union.  1  am  aware  tljat  political  economists 
have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax ; 
wd  although  I  do  not  entirely  assent  to  this  proposition, 
yet  I  shall  not,  at  present,  attempt  to  disprove  its  general 
applicability.  It  will  suffice  that  I  demonstrate  that  the 
financial  system  of  this  country  reverses  the  order  of  na- 
J«i^,  and  throws  the  burden  upon  the  producer.  First,  by 
heavy  taxation  and  unequal  distribution,  production  is 
^B»de  to  press  upon  consumption,  and  the  producer  is  un- 
*fa'e  to  throw  the  tax  upon  the  consumer.  It  cannot  be 
''xpected  that  I  should,  by  extended  argument,  prove  that 
whenever  the  production  of  any  arthae  exceeds  the  de- 
J*ih1,  all  burdens  laid  upon  the  sale  of  this  article  must 
"ll  upon  the  producer;  tlic  very  statement  of  the  propo- 
rtion carries  with  it  the  proof  of  its  correctness:  the  jjro- 
ducer  pays  the  tax,  or  reduces  the  quantitj'  produced;  in 
either  event,  he  sustains  the  loss.  The  gentleman  from 
^«diu»etts,  whilst  he  denies  that  the  producer  pays  any 
portion  of  the  duty,  attributes  our  suffering  to  the  fact 
jj^^  our  production  exceeds  the  demand;  and  this  he  attri- 
butes to  a  general  glut  in  the  market  of  the  world,  occa- 
»K>ned  by  excess  of  production.  I  rest  my  argument  partly 
«pon  the  gentleman's  conclusion,  but  I  cannot  accede  to 
pe  justice  of  his  premises.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  un- 
•nipeUed  exertions  of  man's  mdustry,  the  unperverted  sug- 
gestions of  man's  sagacity,  drive  him  onward  to  a  state  of 
dumial  s'agnation,  irt  which  the  accomplishment  of  his  toil 
and  foresight  is  to  perish  from  want  in  the  midst  of  over- 
whelming abundance.     This  is  not  the  order  of  nature. 


who  are  the  people  upon  \  But  when  man  lias  usurped  undueauthority  over  his  equals, 
ms  heavily?  upon  whose  |  and,  finding  in  human  reason  no  justification  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  will  and  property  of  others  for  his  own  profit 
or  pleasure,  seeks,  by  a  mysterious  derivation  of  his  power, 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his  title,  callinf^  tluit  divine 
rig^t  which  the  well  being  of  human  society  will  not  sanc- 
tion, he  must  maintain  his  pretensions  to  this  high  origin  of 
his  power,  by  exalting  the  superior  wisdom  with  which  he 
boasts  that  he  has  been  ^fted  for  its  exercise.  Divine  in- 
spiration must  sanctify  divine  rig^t.  Then  commences  a 
system  of  exorbitant  taxation,  unequal  distribution,  and 
forced  direction  of  industry,  which  inevitably  result  in 
robbing  labor  of  its  liard  earnings,  and  bringing  to  beg^ 
gary  and  starvation  a  majority  of  those  for  whose  protec- 
tion Governments  have  been  instituted.  And  this  Govern- 
ment, also,  in  name  a  republic,  having  set  at  naught  the 
compact  by  which  its  power  was  restrained — no  longer 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  instructions  of  the  instru- 
ment to  execute  wliich  it  was  organized,  but  an-ogating 
despotic  authority  under  the  divine  right  of  a  majority, 
a  right  as  fal»e  in  theory  and  far  more  oppressive  in 
practice  than  the  divine  right  of  kings,  has  not  failed 
to  claim,  also,  the  inspiration  which  appertains  to  the  mys- 
terious source  of  its  power.  The  representative,  with  Iris 
official  garb,  assumes  official  wisdom;  the  scales  fall  fi'om 
his  eyes,  and  he,  whobutyesterday  was  unable  to  direct  his 
own  industry,  is  now  gif\cd  with  unerring  sagacity  and  pro- 
found wisdom,  in  guiding  and  controlling  the  interest  and 
industry  of  the  nation.  1*he  evil  which  such  legislation 
brings  upon  mankind,  cannot  be  attributed  to  nature.  It  is 
to  the  disturbing  operations  of  Government  that  tlie  dis- 
tress resulting  from  production  pressing  upon  consumption 
is  justly  attributable.  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this 
position.  Let  us  suppose  a  community  of  one  hundred 
men,  whose  annual  income  amounts  to  a  hundred  dollars 
each;  if  no  taxes  or  regulations  disturbed  the  exchanges 
of  this  community,  no  sufficient  cause  can  be  assigned 
why  great  inequality  should  arise  in  their  condition,  or 
why  the  supply  should  exceed  the  demand.  But  let  a 
Government  be  established,  which  levies  a  tax  of  fifty  per 
cent,  upon  the  incomes  of  each  member  of  the  community, 
and  distributes  the  amount  thus  levied  among  ten  merr.- 
bcrs,  what  then  is  the  result^  Ninety  members  have 
thcii*  means  of  consumption  diminished  one-half;  and  al- 
though ten  members  have  had  their  income  increased  to 
five  times  their  former  amount,  yet  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  five  will  never  supply  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  the  ninety.  But  whilst  the  consumption  is  thus 
diminished,  the  power  of  production  is  not  only  the  same, 
but  is  stimulated  to  still  greater  eflbrts.  When  we  add  to 
this  almost  necessary  cause  of  inequafity,  the  unjust  inter- 
ference of  a  Government,  shackling  industry  in  one  pur- 
suit to  sustain  it  in  another,  we  have  perhaps  assigned  the 
true  reason  why  labor  is  depresswl  and  capital  exalted,  and 
why  a  large  portion  of  the  community  are  star\*:ng  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 

If  we  refer  to  England,  tliat  country  which  the  reslric- 
tionist^  visit  with  such  unmcasure<l  abuse,  while  they  wor- 
ship with  a  slavish  adoration  tlie  very  errors  from  which  her 
increasing  intelligence  is  daily  liberating  her,  we  shall 
there  behold  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  correctness  of 
my  position.  It  is  true  that  slic  has  amassed  great  wealth, 
and  her  resoui:ces  and  licrMuxurv  are  the  astonishment  of 
the  world.  But  what  is  her  internal  condition?  The  small 
landowner,  the  owner  of  a  little  hut  nnd  a  petty  craf\,  has 
no  longer  a  home;  his  land  has  passed  fiom  him,  to  swell 
the  domain  of  his  aristocratic  neighbor;  he  has  become  a 
day  laborer;  the  day  laborer  is  a  pauper.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  said  trul}'  that  the  Br.tish  ope- 
rative worked  for  bread;  yes,  sir,  no  hope  of  future  re- 
laxation ever  cheers  his  toil;  hunger,  ever  present,  ever 
pressing,  stimulates  his  overwrought  frame  to  new  exer- 
tions,    lie  hopes  to  eat,  he  fears  to  starve.     What  hus  re- 
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duced  him  to  this  miserable  condition?  Heavy  taxation, 
unequal  and  extravagant  disbursements,  unjust  monopo- 
lies, exhausting  the  means  of  millions  to  swell  the  coders 
of  a  few. 

And  the  laborers  of  our  country  must  work  as  cheaply 
as  this  miserable,  slaving  population!  M- Imt  is  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Government  upqn  the  South?  Sir,  of  the 
imports  received  chieBy  in  return  for  their  exports,  tlie 
Government  takes  almost  one-half;  and  where  expends  it? 
Elsewhere.  It  is  certain  that  not  two  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  twenty-four  ever  revisit  the  section  wliich  bears 
the  chief  burden  of  taxation.  Nor  is  this  all.  I'o  make 
the  inequality  still  more  glaring,  bounties,  also,  are  to  be 
levied  upon  our  industry,  to  pamper  other  seciipns  of  the 
country.  Our  means  of  consumption  are  thus  diminished; 
and,  to  sustain  ourselves  under  this  unnatural  pressure,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  press  our  productions  beyond  the 
means  of  consumption. 

I  will  now,  sir,  take  another  view  of  the  subject,  illus- 
trative of  the  position,  that  the  tax  laid  upon  the  amount  of 
imports  purchased  by  our  exports  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 
southern  producer.  That  we  may  understand  the  princi- 
ple clearly,  let  us  remove  the  intermediate  machinery. 
The  cotton,  tobacco,  ?ind  rice,  and  other  southern'exports, 
are  the  produce  of  our  labor;  they  arc  worth  about  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars;  we  take  them  to  the  manufactu- 
rer, and,  as  the  Government  requires  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
the  g^oods  which  we  shall  bring  with  us,  we  sell  one-half 
of  our  produce  for  money,  the  other  half  we  exchange 
for  goods.  Upon  our  return,  we  pay  the  duty  at  the  custom- 
house, and  we  seek  to  reimburse  ourselves,  by  adding  the 
duty  to  the  goods  which  we  have  imported.  This  enables 
the  northern  manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  profitable 
advance;  and  thus  the  section  of  country  in  which  he  re- 
sides receives  a  bounty.  But  it  is  alleged  that  the  con- 
sumers of  the  North  pay  the  duty  upon  the  goods  which 
they  consume.  This  is  ti'ue;  but  by  whose  means?  Why, 
the  very  fifty  per  cent,  which  the  southern  producer  has 
paid  at  the  custom-house,  is  transferred  to  the  North  in  the 
shape  of  disbursements,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  re- 
imburse thecfiselves  for  the  advance  which  they  made  as 
consumers.  In  what  proportions  these  advantages  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  of  the  North,  I  do  not  inquire. 
I  believe  that  the  distribution  is  most  unequal,  and  that 
monopoly  there  also  holds  labor  in  thraldom,  and  oppresses 
whilst  it  deludes  the  poor.  But  it  is  argueU  that  the  pro- 
ducer, as  producer,  pays  nothing — that  the  consumer  alone 
pays  the  tax,  and  that  we  do  consume  tlic  amount  of  our 
expoi*t8.  We  will  meet  them  upon  this  ground,  also;  we 
believe  that  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  otlicr  arti- 
cles of  southern  export,  which  we  raise  by  tlie  labor  of 
our  slaves,  amounting,  iii.value,  to  tlie  sum  of  thirty-seven 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  our  property ^  we  believe 
that,  after  deducting  such  portion  or  this  amount  as  a  just 
Government  should  require,  the  remainder  we  have  tlie 
undoubted  right  to  apply  to  our  proper  use.  It  is  true  tliat 
we  l)avc  long  known  that  we  have  not  been  permitted  to 
use  our  own  property;  we  have  felt  that  otliers  were  en- 
joying the  products  of  our  labor.  But  that  this  should  be 
openly  avowed,  that  we  should  be  told,  when  we  complain 
of  oppression,  that  we  do  not.consume  our  own  properly, 
and  therefore  should  moderate  our  tone  aiid  be  submissive, 
sir,  can  this  be  tolerated?  Do  we  not  consume  the  amount 
of  our  exports?  Who  does?  I  demand.  Is  it  not  ours? 
Who  does  consume  it?  It  is  that  which  our  labor  has 
earned — let  those  who  have  taken  it  from  us  show  a  higher 
title.  Let  us  examine  it,  sir.  The  exports  and  imports 
of  any  country  are  equal  in  a  scries  of  years.  Whatever, 
therefore,  a  country  exports,  it  will  import,  unless  some 
portion  be  intercepted  by  foreign  or  domestic  interference. 
The  exports  of  tlie  southern  country  are  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  if  we  had  no  connexion  with  the  North,  a 
duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  on  imports  would  give  sixteen 


millions  of  dollars,  a  most  oppressive  tax,  yet  one  from  the 
weight  of  which  we  are  not  relieved  by  our  connexioD 
with  the  North,  whilst  we  are  altogether  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  its  disbursement,  and  have  our  foreign  mar- 
ket endangered  by  a  fruitless  and  bitter  competition.  Ai 
we  export  for  consumption,  that  portion  whidi  is  not  taken 
from  UB  by  taxes,  we  do  consume;  and  upon  this  we  pay 
the  duty,  either  in  taxes  to  the  Government,  or  bounties 
to  the  manufacturer.  -With  tlie  exception  of  our  trade 
with  the  West,  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  (and  our 
exportation  of  cotton  to  the  North  will  amply  compensate 
for  the  exception,)  almost  the  whole  of  our  consumption 
consists  of  articles  imported  or  protected,  and  an  average 
of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  per  cent,  will  not  exceed  the 
actual  amount  of  taxation  to  which  we  are  sul^ectcd.  We 
are  tlie  ultimate  consumers,  possessing  no  power  of  throw* 
ing  our  burdens  upon  others;  upon  us  the  tax  falls.  But, 
sir,  what  need  is  there  of  this  contest  of  words?  Men's 
professions  may  deceive  you — let  their  actions  answer; 
these  speak  most  intelligibly.  Who  bear  the  burdtns^ 
Who  pay  the  taxes?  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
said  truly  that  labor  was  the  basis  of  property.  The  Go* 
vernment  derives,  annually,  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxes  from  the  labor  ot  the  country;  from  labor  it  must 
come,  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  And  although  I  have  heard  thata 
duty  was  no  tax,  I  cannot  reply  to  such  an  assertion.  I 
cannot  st]*ike  a  sliadow;  I  cannot  argue  against  a  palpable 
absiU'dity.  Upon  the  labor  of  this  country  there  lies  a  bur- 
den of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Who  bear  tliis 
burden?  Who  pay  these  taxes?  Do  the  North  pay  ^  Sir, 
they  pray  for  an  increase;  tliey  beseech  you,  as  you  value 
their  existence  as  a  nation,  never  to  remove  them.  Are 
taxes,  then,  a  blessing  to  be  prayed  for?  Is  industry  there 
so  elastic,  that  burdens  must  be  applied  to  regulate  its 
buoyancy  ?  Must  every  extravagant  bchcme  be  fostered,  to 
induce  a  necessity  for  taxation?  And  do  you  feel  it  as  an 
evil? 

We  do  not  clium  for  ourselves  greater  wisdom,  and 
certainly  not  greater  prudence,  than  the  representatives 
of  the  North;  yet  how  has  it  happened  that  taxation  and 
prodigal  expenditure  find  favor  and  support  in  the  North, 
and  are  opposed  by  the  South  ?  Is  it  that  the  peo|)le  whom 
they  represent  are  less  sensitive  to  taxation,  less  jealous  of 
the  application  of  tJieir  money,  than  ours?  No,  sir:  two 
winters  since,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  refused  to 
lay  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  by  that  common- 
wealth. Her  funds  were  exhausted,  her  contracts  were 
not  performed;  yet  the  representatives  refused  to  tax  the 
people.  The  last  winter  a  ratlroaJd  scheme  was  proposed 
to  that  Legislature,  and  a  subscription  was  refused.  J^^ 
application,  I  think,  has  been  transferred  here.  New  York 
is  now  living  upon  her  capital,  refusing  to  tax  her  people* 
Pennsvlvania  continues  to  borrow  money  to  pay  tlie  inte- 
rest of  her  debt,  refusing  to  tax  her  people.  How  is  this, 
sir  >  Here  we  find  the  representatives  ot  these  very  States 
anxious  to  keep  up  the  taxes,  and  willing  to  engage  ui 
wasteful  schemes  of  expenditures.  Whence  this  econoniy 
at  home,  and  profusion  here?  Sir,  the  facts  are  too  glaring 
to  be  denied — the  inferences  too  clear  to  be  disguised. 
The  system  is  a  blessing  to  them,  and  the  burdens  of  Go- 
vernment fall  upon  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  denies  that  we  can 
consume  the  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars  which  we  ex- 
port. Sir,  the  gentleman  has  not  well  examined  his  asser- 
tion. The  population,  to  purchase  whose  supplies  these 
exports  are  made,  is  three  millions;  the  average  consump' 
tion  would  scarcely  exceed  thirteen  dollars  a  head-  " 
this  a  consumption  of  foreign  articles  by  three  milhons 
so  enormous  as  to  exceed  belief?  The  Island  of  Cuba* 
with  a  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand,  imporw 
fourteen  millions  of  doUars  annually,  giving  an  average 
consumption  of  foreign  articles  of  more  than  seventeen 
dollars. 
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But  it  is  tud  that  we  could  not  have  sustained  this 
weight  of  taxation.  Sir,  we  have  not  sustained  it:  we 
hare  sunk  under  it.  Whilst  the  value  of  our  property  has 
been  greatly  diminished,  the  profits  of  our  labor  have  been 
ilioost  destroyed;  not  by  that  active  competition  which, 
vhiUt  it  lessens  individual  gain,  enhances  the  sum  of  na- 
tional prosperity^  and  adds  to  the  strength  and  population 
of  our  country,  but  by  a  production  borne  down  by  taxation, 
corapelling  it  to  maintain  a  precarious  and  unequal  struc- 
gie  with  foreign  industry  by  sacrifices  and  toil.  And  it  rs 
igainst  a  country  thus  oppressed,  that  new  edicts  are  year- 
ly promulgated,  trammelling,  limiting,  exterminating  that 
commerce  upon  which  it  depends  for  existence. 

A  belt  of  country,  extending  from  thirty-seven  degrees 
north  to  thirty^even  degrees  south  latitude,  is  capable  of 
producing  the  articles  which  we  export  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket   In  many  portions  of  this  section  of  the  world,  the 
^\\  is  more  fertile,  tlie  climate  more  genial,  and  labor 
cheaper,  than  in  th*  southern  part  of  this  country:  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  extensive  region  we  must  compete.     A 
small  island,  not  possessmg  any  peculiar  natural  advan- 
tages, with  its  Ubor  subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure  of 
taxation,  is  the  dreaded  competitor  of  the  northern  manu- 
facturer.   I  demand,  sir,  by  what  principle  which  you 
yoiinelvcs  can  term  equal,  do  you  dare  to  throw  in  the 
» light  of  your  legfislation,  for  the  purpose  of  encumber- 
'ig  one  section  of  the  country  to  strengthen  the  other.  Sir, 
yoiir  Government  appeab  to  the  example  of  Eneland  to 
justify  her  in  this  course  of  legislation;  let  her  follow  out 
the  example,  if  she  has  determined  to  make  the  system  of 
restrictions,  which  is  daily  yielding  to  science  and  experi- 
ence there,  the  model  of  her  policy.    If  no  more  elevated 
?ath  to  glory  and,  prosperity  can  be  discovered  for  a  free 
republic,  than  that  dark  and-  crooked  road  from  which 
knowledge  is  even  now  expelling  the  monarchies  and  aris- 
tocracies of  Europe,  let  her  at  least  take  the  good  with  the 
^vil.    Let  her  design  be  justice.     England  has  most  un- 
wisely and  unjustly  assumed  the  control  of  the  whole  labor 
other  people?  but  she  desired  that  they  should  experience 
equal  favor.      It  is  true  that  most  pernicious  inequalities 
Jave  been  the  result;  but  this  is  the  inherent,  vicious  ten- 
dency of  the  system.     The  object  which  she  designed  to 
Jccomplish,  was  the  equal  protection  of  every  class  in  the 
'  'fnmunity.  When  she  gave  to  her  manufactures  the  home 
^ifket,  she  gave  bounties  to  the  expoi*ts  of  her  agriculture; 
i.ia  now  that  her  agriculture  is  permitted  to  enioy  without 
''>'npetition  the  domestic  market,  slie  assists  by  bounties 
the  exportations  of  her  manufuctures;  nor  is  there  a  bur- 
(ten  to  be  borne,  or  an  advantage  to  be  enjoyed,  which  she 
'fitetitionally  distributes  unequally  on  the  labor  of  those 
^bo  claim  her  protection. 

Sir,  how  is  it  you  boast  you  are  a  free  State?  Will  the 
name  of  freedom  compensate  for  the  want  of  justice?  And 
^ti  you  pretend,  upon  the  common  principles  of  natural 
"luity,  to  justify  yourselves  for  the  -gross  partiality  which 
)uur  legislation  manifests?  You  not  only  foster  one  portion 
^^  tiie  community,  and  one  section  of  the  counti^',  whilst 
y^i  leave  the  other  without  the  pale  of  your  protection, 
^>at  you  trammel  and  reiider  fruitless  the  unassisted  exer- 
*''ins  of  the  one,  that  the  other  may  enjoy  in  security  in- 
creased prosperity. 

There  are  some  arguments  urged  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  of  a  general  character,  of  which,  although 
'  cannot  myself  feel  their  force,  yet,  as  they  have  been 
frequently  repeated,  I  shall  briefly  notice  tlicm.  The 
gentleman  urges  that  the  competition  of  this  country  di- 
minishes the  price  of  goods.  The  admission  of  that  gen- 
Icman  in  another  part  of  the  argument  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  ai-gument.  lie  told  us  that  the  British 
aborer  worked  for  his  daily  bread;  that  starvation  reduced 
iic  price  of  his  labor  to  the  least  sum  sufticient  for  the 
"ipport  of  life.  Uere,  sir,  is  a  vciy  sufficient  reason  to 
^count  for  the  depressed  price  of  EngUsb  goods,  ami 


renders  entirely  unnecessary  any  resort  to  the  mysterious 
connexion  whidi  is  said  to  exist  between  high  taxes  and 
cheap  goods. 

But,  sir,  the  whole  argument  has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  based  upon  a  most  unfounded  assumption  that  the 
manufacturers  of  England  would  or  could  combine  to  sell 
their  goods  in  America  at  a  price  above  that  which  renders 
them  a  fiiir  profit.  Sir,  gentlemen  greatly  underrate  the 
effect  of  competition  in  England,  and  greatly  overrate  the 
importance  of  the  American  market  to  the  English  manu- 
facturer, when  they  sufi^er  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  so 
idle  a  supposition.  Great  Britain  exports  near  three  hun- 
drect  millions  of  manufactures.  A  combination  among  the 
producers  of  this  amount  of  fabrics,  is  an  apprehension  too 
extravagant  to  affect  a  reasonable  mind.  And  it  seems 
scarcely  less  surprising  that  any  one  could  gravely  urge 
that  a  market  for  twenty  or  thirty  millions  could  regulate 
the  price  of  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds 
of  millions;  and  upon  this  supposition  only  can  the  argu- 
ment be  sustained.  It  is  also  evident  that  no  permanent 
and  important  difference  of  price  can  be  maintained  in  the 
American  market,  whilst  our  commerce  is  free  with  France 
and  other -European  countries. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  restrictive  system  lias  rendered 
goods  cheaper  in  this  country.  Sir,  the  true  question  is, 
are  they  cheaper  than  we  could  procure  them  from  abroad? 
and  not  whether  they  are  cheaper  now  than  at  a  former 
period.  You  dare  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Let  our 
revenue,  chiefly  derived  from  a  payment  of  a  tax  imposed 
upon  the  very  goods,  of  the  superior  cheapness  of  which, 
in  this  country,  these  men  boast,  answer.  Let  this  infa^ 
mous  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manu&ctures  has  from  very  shame  abandon- 
ed, answer.  [  Mr.  M  ALLARY  said  that  he  was  not  ashamed 
of  the  bill.]  If  your  goods  are  cheaper  than  the  foreign 
articles,  the  manufacturers  cannot  require  such  harsh  and 
unjust  laws  for  their  protection.  But,  air,  are  goods,  as 
we  receive  them  in  this  country,  either  foreign  or  domes* 
tic,  really  cheaper  than  they  were  formerly  ?  It  is  true,  sir, 
that  they  cost  less  money;  but  have  not  all  articles,  the 
unprotected  as  weH  as  the  protected,  depreciated  in  equal 
proportion  ^  Can  you  obtain  more  of  tne  necessaries  pr 
comforts  of  life  for  a  pound  of  cotton  or  tobacco,  than  you 
could  formerly?  It  is  the  exchangeable  value  which  deter- 
mines the  cheapness,  f  apprehend,  sir,  tiuit,  under  our 
present  system,*  and  in  this  mode  of  estimutjng  tlie  value, 
goods  are  not  cheaper. 

It  is  triumphantly  urged  that  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  the  tariff,  and  that  the 
propheeies  of  those  who  have  formerly  opposed  this  policy 
have  not  been  accomplished.  Sir,  when  we  estimate  the 
vast  yearly  addition  which  is  made  to  the  population  of  this 
country,  the  enormous  increase  of  duties  upon  imports 
which  have  been  levied,  and  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
venue has  remained  almost  stationary,  we  cannot  perceive 
that  the  advocates  of  high  taxes  have  great  cause  for  tri- 
umph or  congratulation.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  diminution 
of  the  revenue  lias  not  been  so  rapid  or  so  g^eat  as  was 
anticipated  previously  to  the  act  of  1828. 

Those  wlio  witnessed  the  oppressive  operation  of  this 
Government  upon  that  section  of  the  country,  from  the 
produce  of  tlie  labor  of  which  the  revenue  was  chiefly 
derived,  were  well  warranted  in  the  belief  which  they  en- 
tertained and  expressed,  that  additional  burdens  would 
drive  them  from  tlieir  employment;  and  that,  with  the 
decrease  of  exports,  the  revenue  derived  from  imports 
would  be  greatly  curtailed.  What  has  been  the  effect? 
Sir,  it  is  true  that  tlie  planter  still  clings  to  the  soil  and  the 
employment  to  which  the  strong  ties  of  local  affection  and 
custom  bind  him;  but  t^e  value  of  bis  property  is  merely 
nominal.  Those  who  were  pressed  by  debts  have  been 
ruined,  and  thone  who  were  ever  distinguished  for  gene- 
rous hospitality,  are  now  struggling,  and  vainly  struggling. 
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by  privation  and  ceaseless  labor,  to  keep  their  foot  upon 
their  natal  soil.  The  blow  has  fallen  upon  our  lands;  and 
it  has  fallen  heavily.  Lower  they  cannot  gfo;  we  must  de- 
sert them.  To  us,  at  least,  it  affords  no  consolation  to 
know  thst  the  revenue  has  not  decreased;  for  we  feel 
that  it  has  been  sustained  by  remorseless  oppression,  wring- 
ing  from  us  the  hard  earnings  of  our  industry. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  says  that  we 
arrogate  to  ourselves  the  markets  of  this  country.  Ah, 
sir,  this  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case:  this  is  a  bold 
avowal  of  these  principles  which  we  charge  upon  you: 
we  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  market  of  this  country, %and 


exercise  of  our  industry;  and  you  answer,  that  this  would 
enable  us  to  possess  the  market  of  our  common  country, 
and,  therefore,  you  will  not  permit  it.  Sir,  we  have  long 
felt  that  we  were  aliens: your  legislation  has  deeply  convinc- 
ed us  t}iat  you  so  reganled  us;  but  it  is  for  the  first  time 
openly  avowed  here,  that  we  have  been  denied,  and  will 
be  denied,  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  contend  for  the  market 
of  his  own  country.  Yes,  sir,  if  restriction  were  remov- 
ed, the  planter  would  enioy  the  domestic  market;  laws 
must  be  passed  for  his  exclusion,  and  those  who  pass  these 
laws  call  him  countryman  and  fellow-citizen!  Tiie  whole 
scheme  is  now  laid  bare;  it  is  to  prevent  the  profits  of  one 
section  of  the  country  from  exceeding  the  profits  of  the 
other:  and  the  American  system  stands,  stripped  of  dis- 
guise, the  old  agrarian  law,  vamped  up  with  a  new  title. 
Fanny  Wright  and  her  doctrines  nave  their  advocates  up- 
on this  floor;  and  a  distribution  of  goods  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  splendid  project!  It  is  well,  sir,  that  we  now 
understand  each  other. 

The  gentleman  has  introduced  slavery  into  his  speech. 
This  is  not  the  occasion  upon  which  I  wiU  enter  into  a  dis- 
cusiion  upon  that  subject;  the  time  will,  I  doubt  not,  soon 
come,  when  1  shall  claim  to  be  heard. 

If  the  gentleman  desires  to  reconcile  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  an  unjust  oppres^on  of  the  mi- 
nority, by^xciting  fanatical  prejudices  against  them,  and 
succeeds  in  his  object,  this  Government  is  at  an  end.  That 
you  oppress  us  because  you  love  yourselves  too  well,  is 
not  tolerable;  but  that  you  oppress,  because  you  hate  or 
depise  us! — Sir,  I  will  not  speak  of  it. 

But,  sir,  tlie  gentleman  will  not  succeed;  the  same  game 
has  been  played  before.  "The  slaves  of  French  slaves, 
themselves  the  drivers  of  slaves,"  has  been  once  the 
watchword,  but  it  met  with  a  signal  failure  then,  and  will 
signally  fail  now. 

Sir,  had  we  delivered  ourselves  into  your  power,  as 
mere  dependents  upon  your  will;  had  we  entrusted  to 
your  control  the  entire  disposal  of  our  destinies,  persever- 
ance in  a  system  of  such  manifest  injustice  and  such  de- 
structive oppresnon  must  have  forced  us  to  discard  a  pre- 
tended Govemmentj  which  ♦•  covers  to  devour  us." 

But  we  have  not  lef%  ourselves  thus  defenceless;  we  rest 
upon  that  sacred  and  only  bond  of  union — the  constitu- 
tion. We  are  animated  by  a  high  consciousness  that  we 
contend  not  in  a  selfish  cause,  involving  merely  pecuniary 
interests,  but  in  the  common  cause  of  our  common  coun- 
trj'.  Knowingthat  the  preservation  of  liberty,  identified  as 
it  is  in  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  depends  upon 
our  exertions,  we  cannot  suffer  false  fears  or  false  hopes 
to  endanger  tlie  issue. 

And  we  shall  triumph!  It  is  the  good  old  cause:  and 
wherever  there  is  intelligence  to  estimate  its  value,  and 
boldness  to  defend  it  at  all  hazards,  it  cannot  go  down. 
Tlie  sympathies  of  the  enlightened,  tlie  generous,  the 
bold,  and  the  free,  are  with  us.  History,  in  every  page, 
which  warms  the  heart  of  tliosc  who  love  libcrtv,  is  with 
US:  we  cannot  fail. 

Let  those  who  love  ami  honor  the  constitution  not  de- 


spair of  the  republic.  The  encroachments  of  power  haivc 
been  rapid  and  alarming;  its  strongholds  are  deeply  fixed, 
and  fiercely  defended.  The  struggle  may  be  arduous  but 
it  ends  in  victory. 

Had  history  preserved  in  her  records  no  memorial  of 
that  Roman  Senate  whose  firmness  subdued  the  world, 
but  this  simple  sentence,  <*  They  returned  thanks  to  their 
vanquished  ^neral,  because  he  did  not  despair  of  the  re- 
public," their  &roe  were  immortal. 

We  will  not  then  despair  of  the  republic.  The  galUnt 
vessel  rocks  until  her  bulwarks  are  in  the  brine;  throw 
not  the  ballast  overboard,  she  will  right  again. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  here  that  I- hope  to  find  a  remedy; 
whilst  I  speak,  your  decision  is  already  pronounced.  I 
appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  people  whom  I  represent,  from 
your  tribunal.  Not  to  your  federal  judiciary,  created  by 
your  power,  dependent  upon  your  will;  but  to  tlie  State 
of  whioli  we  are  members,  in  ner  capacity  of  sovereip, 
we  take  our  appeal.  That  true  allegiance,  which,  as  ci- 
tizens, we  owe  to  her,  has  beien  maintained  inviolate.  To 
her  laws  we  have  yielded  a  faithful  obedience,  and  we 
now  demand  from  her  the  exercise  of  the  great  relative 
duty  of  protection. 

Mr.  GORHAM,  of  Massachusetts,  succeeded,  and  occu- 
pied the  committee  a  short  time  in  a  practical  eicamination 
of  the  proviaions  of  the  bill,  and  in  support  of  rcgiilationi 
for  enforcing  the  tariff  laws;  which,  although  he  was  op- 
posed to  their  passage,  and  to  the  system  which  they  in- 
troduced, he  would  employ  all  proper  means  to  enforce 
while  they  continued  the  law  of  the  land.  He  then  spoke 
at  large  on  the  history  and  effects  of  tlie  tarifl*  laws,  and 
against  the  repeal  as  proposed  by  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
McDUFFIE.  Mr.  G.  concluded  at  four  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  YOUNG  moved  that  the  committee  rise;  which  motion 
prevailed. 

Thvmdat,  Mat  6,  1830. 
COMMERCE  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  con- 
cerning the  navigation  and  imposts,  reported  by  the  Cum- 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  WAYNE  continued  his  remarks  in  fiivor  of  ihe  bill, 
and  embracing  general  views  against  the  protecting  s)^ 
tcm.  He  had  not  concluded,  wlicn  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  arrested  the  debate. 

DISTRICT  AFFAIRS. 

The  House  took  up  the  biU  providing  for  the  pui)  sli- 
ment  of  crimes  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  ques- 
tion being  on  its  third  reading, 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  moved  that  tite  bill  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
question;  but  the  House  refused  to  order  them;  and 

The  question  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  pi^evviled-^ 
70  to  57. 

Fridat,  Mat  7,  1830. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  laws  concerning  navigation  and  impoKts. 

Mr.  WAYNE  concluded  his  remarks  in  support  of  th« 
bill. 

Mr.  STRONG  expressed  his  intention  of  submitting  his 
views  on  the  subject;  but,  as  the  hour  had  nearly  expired, 
he  would,  by  permission  of  the  House,  defer  until  to-mor- 
row what  he  had  to  say. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Comraittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Poia 
in  tlie  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  to  amend  an  act  in  ad- 
dition to  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  YOUNG  saitl  he  had  hitherto  \tfi  the  exposition  of 
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his  sontiments  here,  to  the  simple  expression  of  aye  or  no. 
Respect  for  tlia  wisdom  of  the  committee  collectively, 
and  the  weight  of  character  and  full  experience  of  many 
of  it3  members,  still  inclined  him  to  that  coursei  But,  [said 
Mr.  Y.]  believing  that  the  .policy  now  struggling  between 
this  bill  and  its  amendment  seriously  concerns  an  interest 
which  has  become  important  to  the  State  I  have  the  ho- 
nor in  part  to  represent,  and  of  which  interest,  from  my 
local  «tuation  with  regard  to  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
of  it,  it  miglit  not  be  expected  I  should  be  unmindful 
here{  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  a  healthy,  active,  and  vi- 
gorous state  of  society  in  general — the  permanent  growth, 
prosperity,  and  general  welfare  of  our  entire  country  de- 
pend intimately,  and  to  a  very  great  extent,  on  that  sys- 
tem of  measures  now  so  directly  and  indirectly,  and  furi' 
ously  attacked,  I  trust  the  expression  of  my  sentiments,  at 
t!iis  time,  somewhat  more  at  large,  will  not  be  considered 
as  exceeding  the  duties  of  my  place,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  deference  I  owe  here. 

I  am  not,  sir,  insensible  of  the  time  in  which  I  enter 
this  debate,  both  in  regard  to  the  late  hour  in  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  progress  of  the  discussion — that  the  promi- 
sent  views  and  strong  points  in  this  subject  have  already 
been  traced  by  master  nands — ^that  an  extraordinary  strug- 
gle of  eloquence  and  energ)'  of  intellect  have  formed  a 
kind  of  crisis  of  interest  and  feeling,  from  which  the  mind, 
witli  the  most  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause,  must  be  wan- 
ing, and  more  *<idly  bent*'  on  what  may  follow. 

1  shall,  therefore,  as  far  as  may  be,  avoid  the  track  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  me,  and,  not  aifecting  to  fill 
out  a  complete  system  for  myself,  attempt  to  re-establish, 
from  primary  considerations,  those  general  principles  of 
action  and  operations  which  have  been  so  fully  and  so 
forcibly  presented;  but  endeavor  to  illustrate  them  from 
other  facts,  and  exhibit  tliem  from  other  points  of  obser- 
ution,  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  perceive  their  ex- 
istence and  actual  operation  upon  us. 

The  honorable  gentleman  frbm  >Lisaachusetts,  [Mr.  Da- 
vis] who  first  addressed  the  committee  in  opposition  to 
the  present  amendment,  exhibited  to  us  the  necessary  ef* 
feet  of  tlie  accumulation  of  labor  and  capital  on  manufac- 
tures, and  of  the  consequent  abundance  of  production,  in 
bearing  down,  with  extending  and  general  presiure,  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  all  nations  and  coun- 
tiies,  as  far  as  exchange  and  mutual  intercourse  exist — 
presenting,  also,  our  own  manufactures  as  contributing 
their  share  in  this  operation.  My  object  will  be  to  show  a 
further  effect,  and  the  particular  operation  of  our  manu- 
^tures  within  our  own  country,  and  amongst  ourselves. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Bfr.  Craw- 
roip]  who  next  addressed  the  committee  on  the  same  side, 
exhibited  more  particularly  the  favorable  bearing  of  manu- 
factures on  our  agYicultu2*al  pursuits  and  productions;  and 
^e  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  £Mr.  Gor- 
BAv]  who  immediately  preceded  me,  illustrated  his  views 
on  the  subject  more  particularly,  from  facts  appearing  in 
^l  forei^i  intercourae  and  mercantile  transactions.  My 
f'bject  will  be  to  examine  the  more  direct  effects,  proceed- 
in;  more  immediately  from  mamifacturing  operations  them- 
selres.  And  all  who  have  preceded  me,  on  cither  side  of 
the  question,  have,  for  the  most  part,  dniwn  their  conclu- 
s.ons  from  general  views.  My  object  will  he  to  select  some 
few  specific,  palpable  facts  and  results,  exemplifying  the 
governing  principles*  that  we  may.  view  them  simply, 
^i^ghi  and  distinctly — ^not  relying  on  their  tendency 
«»crely,  but  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  effect,  that  we 
"^/f  if  we  please,  without  any  intricate  or  aj^egate  cal- 
euktions,  count,  weigh,  and  measure  them  for  ourselves. 
And  are  there,  sir,  no  such  facts  to  be  fpund?  llaiA  expe- 
Jjence  yet  left  no  criterion  amidst  all  the  commended  and 
deprecated  operations  of  this  all-embracing  taiiff  system? 
» it  not  strange,  sir,  that,  on  this  subject,  there  should  so 


sion  of  sentiment,  so  wide,  so  extreme  a  difference  of 
opinion?  A  subject,  as  all  agree,  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  value  of  all  we  possess,  affecting  alike  the  city 
and  the  country,  the  producer,  vender,  and  consumer, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  whatever  we  eat,  and 
drink,  and  wear,  and  even  that  of  our  dwellings,  and 
bearing,  in  its  effects,  on  all  our  great,  continual,  and  in- 
stant interests,  and  as  extended,  minute,  and  diversified  as 
the  whole  restless  struggle  and  bustle  for  money,  riche^ 
and  power. 

Will  it  not  be  strange,  sir,  if,  amidst  all  this,  we  can  find 
no  one  fact,  no  data,  no  fair  view  of  cause  and  effect,  by 
which  we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  or  demonstrate  to  others, 
where  the  plain  trutli  lies  in  this  all-important  question? 
In  the  varied  and  complicated  operations  of  nature  around 
us,  which  we  can  but  partially  approach  or  control,  we 
have  long  since  learned  to  seek  out  the  cause  from  the  ef- 
fect, and,  by  observing  and  noting  the  naked  facts,  have 
thence  deduced  tlie  governing  principle;  and  whatever 
confusion,  variety,  or  extent,  the  view  may  put  on,  we 
can  trace  tlie  moving  cause.  When  all  the  elements  of 
the  air  are  in  commotion  and  at  war  in  Jthe  storm,  it  is  but 
the  operation  of  a  mute  and  simple  principle,  and  all  is 
calm  again.  We  have  learned  to  dis»pate  the  thunder,  and 
even  to  divert  and  ward  off  its  bolts. 

But  tumidst  this  mental  excitement,  amidst  this  storm  of 
complaint  and  thunder  of  eloquence,  we  have  yet  found 
no  sufficient  philosopher,  no  one  admitted  fact,  no  defined 
result,  no  acknowledged  principle,  to  which  we  will  refer, 
to  solve  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  surround  us. 
But,  instead  of  looking  at  the  naked  facts,  a  new  era  of 
argument,  and  theory,  and  representation,  seems  to  have 
ensued;  and  amidst  all  the  blessings  which  distinguish  our 
country,  our  constitution  and  laws  are  represented  as  des- 
potism itself,  the  government  of  majorities  as  a  refinement 
to  tyranny,  and  all  our  fostering  and  protecting  policy  as 
spreading  ruin,  disaster,  and  desolation  over  the  fairest 
fields  of  our  country  and  our  kindred,  more  doleful  and 
sombre  than  has  settled  on  the  ill-fated  plains  of  Nineveh 
or  Babylon. 

And  are  we,  sir,  in  this  country,  at  this  day,  to  legislate 
on  these  premises?  Is  our  favorite  system  indeed  a  war- 
lock-spel^  to  haunt  the  land?  Or  has  **God,  for  some 
strong  purpose,  steeled  the  hearts  of  men"  on  this  strange 
subject?  When  wildness,  from  any  cause,  seizes  the  ima- 
gination, or  one  has  lost  his  way,  and  all  objects  around 
seem  to  have  changed  their  appearance  and  position,  if  he 
can  but  spy  some  hill,  or  tree,  or  stump,  which  he  can  re- 
cognise, all,  at  once,  comes  right  again;  and  this  small  ob- 
ject, in  calculating  for  home,  or  certainty,  or  safety,  is 
worth  all  the  world  bende.  1  will  not  here  decide  which 
side  is  right,  or  which  is  wrong;  but  that  there  somewhere 
exists,  on  one  side  or  the  otner,  a  sad  mistake — an  unac- 
counUble  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject,  both 
in  principle  and  extent,  none  who  have  witnessed  this  de- 
bate can  doubt. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  we  may  theorize  forever,  calcu- 
late back  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  exporter,  the  pro- 
ducer, or  his  fathers;  we  ma^  talk  at  lai^  of  revenue, 
and  resources,  and  balance  of'^trade;  look  abroad  on  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  and  manufkctures,  as  we  feel,  but 
we  must  come  down  to  the  siiftple  and  primitive  opera- 
tions of  the  plough  and  the  hammer,  the  spindle  and  the 
oar,  to  rest  and  start  our  sure  calculation  upon.  Resting 
upon,  and  supported  by  these  primarily,  sir,  and  not  on 
the  millions  borrowed,  as  suggested  by  Uie  honorable  gen- 
tlema,n,  fMr.  McDumz]  was  England  enabled  to  sustain 
herself  through  the  mightiest  struggle  of  modern  days, 
and  not  sustain  herself  merely,  but  nse  shore  the  stona, 
and  say,  with  the  complacency  of  Juno  to  the  gods,  '*tn- 
ce&,*'  I  march  with  majesty  amidst  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     And  what  now  makes  her  look  so  thoughtful,  so 


long  be  found  to  remain  so  much  doubt — so  much  confu-  hungry,  and  so  surly  towards  us? 
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Nothing  su  much,  sir,  as  the  spindle  and  loom  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  little  spinner  and  weaver  of  America,  alluded  to 
in  a  former  debate.  Give  her  the  control  of  these,  sir, 
but  a  few  years — ^give  her  your  market — ^pass  but  this  bill, 
with  its  amendment,  and  you  will  soon  see  John  Bull  full 
fed,  and  something  hale  agaili;  and,  as  he  passes  by,  will, 
with  increased  complacency,  and  affectea  solicitude  for 
our  welfare,  inquire,  in  his  turn,  what  makes  brother  Jona- 
than so  rugged  and  so  sober,  so  as  if  he  had  lost  a  friend. 

I  agree,  air,  with  the  gentleman,  that  money,  circulat- 
ing me<Uum,  is  an  immense  power  in  all  these  affairs;  but 
without  the  action  of  these  little  springs  to  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion, it  is  a  poor,  dead,  inert  mass.  What  is  money  to 
Spain  or  Portugal  ?  Like  the  food  that  nourisheth  not.  What 
would  it  be  if  they  had  but  the  little  spindles,  and  looms, 
and  hammers  of  America?  Sir,  they  would  be  other  na- 
tions, at  once,  in  the  world,  and  we,  without  them,  should 
be  poor  and  sluggish  ^  and  far  behind  our  native  selves,  as 
they  are  now. 

And,  sir,  but  xulopt  this  amendment,  (or  its  cousin-ger- 
roan,  that  figures  in  the  morning  hour,)  and  wc  shall  have  a 
Methuen  treaty,  and  all  the  degrading  consequences  tliat 
followed  on  Portugal  will  flow  upon  us. 

But  permit  me  here,  sir,  before  I  proceed  to  the  parti- 
culars as  suggested,  to  mention  the  great  principles  which 
I  consider  as  poverrfing  the  i>rotccting  system  in  all  its 
parts,  and  in  all  countries.  It  is,  that  the  encouragement 
and  augmentation  of  manufactures  necessarily  tend  to 
withdraw  and  withhold  labor  and  capital  from  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  to  accumulate  and  retain  labor  ana  capital  in 
manufacturing  pursuits;  thereby  producing  the  double 
effect,  on  the  one  Iiand,  of  raising  the  price  of  agricultural 
products,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  producers,  and 
cnlarg^n^  the  number  of  consumers;  and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  of  reducing  the  price  of  manufactured  articles,  by 
increasing  the  competition  and  increasing  Uie  production; 
each  effect  being  m  favor  of  the  ag^culturist  and  con- 
sumer; and  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  policy  of  all  na- 
tions where  the  danger  of  a  scarcity  or  extravagance  of 
price  of  provisions,  or  other  ^^icultural  productions,  does 
not  make  it  necessary  to  establish  directly  the  opposite 
policy.  This  cannot  be  necessary  in  this  country,  above 
allothew. 

Yet,  sir,  the  objection  brought  a^instthis  system  here,, 
is  directly  the  opposite  to  this  position!  viz.  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  protecting  system  increases  the  price  of 
manufactures,  and  diminishes  that  of  agriculture.  The 
protecting  system  may  be  supported  on  the  supposition  of 
an  Increaaed  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  and  a  cor- 
responding increased  price  of  the  agricultural  article 
given  in  exchange.  In  this  case  the  whole  operation  of 
the  system  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Die  manufacturer, 
unless  the  farmer  obtained  a  more  unifoi*m  and  permanent 
market  thereby;  but  if  a  more  extensive  market  for  the 
&rmer»  and  an  increase  of  price  above  that  range,  ensue, 
tbt  benefit  accrues  to  both  parties.  But  when  competi- 
tion, perfection,  and  abundance  shall  reduce  the  price  of 
manufactures,  it  produces  a  double  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  leaves  but  a  sustaining  profit  for  the  manure- 
tiu'er.  This  will  ever  be  the  tendency  of  the  system  until 
]t  reaches  that  point,  and  will  not  react  on  the  agricultural 
interest,  until  manufiicturing  lias  fallen  below  all  other 
business,  from  the  fact  that  permanent  manufacturing 
capital  cannot  be  converted  or  abandoned  witliout  an  al- 
most total  loss  of  it.  I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  these 
ideas  by  facts,  showing  the  direct  effects  of  manufactures 
on  our  own  country,  and  on  the  present  course  of  business 
amongst  us.  Tlie  general  effects  produced  by  manufac- 
tures of  all  kinds  are  much  the  same  on  the  country  at 
large.  But  I  have  selected  an  article  from  cotton  manu- 
facturcy  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  bearing  on  the 
cotton-growing  States,  and  as  exhibiting  more  fully  than 
most  others  the  effects  already  produced  by  protection. 


And  I  liave  selected  a  given  qnantity,  that  we  may  avoid 
aggregate  estimates;  and,  by  calculating  accurately  the 
effect  of  a  definite  part,  see,  distinctly,  by  the  relation, 
the  effect  of  the  whole.  And  l  will  suppose  it  manu&c- 
tured  in  New  England,  as  she  draws  the  suppnes  for  her 
laborers  mostly  from  abroad,  and  the  operation  on  those 
States  which  supply  themselves  is  less  distinctly  seen. 

I  take,  for  instance,  one  square  yard  of  common  cotton 
cloth,  at  the  price  it  bears,  viz.  from  eight  to  nine  cents; 
say  nine  cents,  for  the  convenience  of  propositions.    Four 
cents  of  this,  or  four-ninths  of  the  ^iiole  price,  \%  raadc 
up  of  stock,  or  the  cotton  in  its  raw  state.    The  cotton- 
growing  States  c^not  complain  of  this  part  of  the  price, 
as  it  is  their  own  produce  at  the  market  price,  not  dimin- 
ished by  rivalry  or  a  growing  market,  now"*  nearly  for  one- 
auarter  of  their  whole  produce.     Nor  can  other  parts  of 
le  country  complain,  as  they  receive  it»  including  less 
freight  than  they  could  from  any  other  country  that  can 
manufacture  for  us.     Four  cents  more  of  the  price,  or 
four-fifths  of  the  remaiiung  part,  is  made  up  of  labor; 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  this  part  is  made  up  of  the 
necessaries  of  fife:  for  even  on  this  subject  both  sidts 
ag^ce,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  labor  in  production  is  a 
fair  measure  of  the  consumption  that  enters  into  it.   And 
how,  sir,  is  this  part  made  up  ?     Of  the  produce  of  ever)- 
part  of  the  Union.     The  ncc,  corn,  and  tobacco  of  the 
South,  and  the  sug^r  and  molasses  from  farther  south;  the 
flour  pork,  lard,  and  grain  from  the  middle  and  western 
States;  the  fur  and  skins  from  farther  west;  drawn,  in 
short,  with  mixed  and  varied  proportions,  from  every  part 
of  our  country,  and  every  class  of^producers,  leaving  but  a 
minor  part  to  be  suppfied  by  the  local  markets.     Can 
any  part  of  the  Union  complain  of  this  portion  of  the 
price?    It  is  their  own  produce,  at  their  own  price.    Is  it 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  subtract  any  thin^  from  this 
part  of  the  price,  or  compose  it  of  other  matcnah,  or  the 
products  of  other  countries?    Can  we,  so  9xt  as  vc  hare 
yet  proceeded,  destroy  any  part  of  that  manufacture,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent,  destroying 
the  market  and  tlie  consumption  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts?   Or  can  any  pitft  of  the  price  be  reduced,  but  bv 
reducing  the  price  or  the  agriculiural  products  which  com- 
pose it?      Eight-nintliflj  therefore,  is  tiot  the  inanufac- 
turer*s  price,  but  the  agriculturist's  prices;  it  is  his  pro- 
duction converted  into  it;  and,  when  consumed  or  export- 
cd,  it  is  virtually  the  consumption  and  exportation  of  h;s 
products.     One  cent  of  it,   or  one-ninth,  remains  to  go 
against  the  capital  and  care  of  the  owner.     And  how  is  it 
with  this?    The  capital  is  brought  into  operation  bv  labor, 
in  erecting  his  building^,  his  dams,  his  ftumes,  his  ma- 
chinery, and  tools;  and  all  this  is  done  and  paid  for  by  th<* 
same  kind  of  provisions  and  necessaries,  drawn  from  even' 
part  of  the  country,  including  here  the  iron  and  coal  ot 
Pennsylvania,  the  lumber  of  Maine,  and  the  oil  of  our 
South  Sea  whale  men,  and  some  few  materials  from  an 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which  we  have  not  yet,  but  may 
soon  supply  ourselves  with  from  our  own  native  resources. 
And  as  to  tnat  share  which  goes  for  the  care  of  the  owner, 
which  is  not  an  envious  portion  at  this  time,  not  exceed- 
ing or  equalling  what  belongs  to  every  other  btisincss  in 
the  country,  even  the  raising  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
And  what  is  the  condition  of  this  small  item,  as  the  manu- 
facturer is  situated?    If  he  supplies  his  own  family  witij 
necessaries,  if  he  extend  his  manufactory,  he  calls  in  a"<l 
uses  the  same  round  of  materials  and  provisions:  if  he 
build  a  house,  or  if  he  even  is  enabled  to  improve  his  ad- 
joining lands,  the  labor  is  principally  paid  for  in  the  saf^ 


way.     Thus  the  whole  price  is  made  np  of,  proauceo 

and  sustained  by,  agriculture,  and  all  one  contirnal 

round  of  operation  upon  the  other  labor  and  capital  of  the 


fi'om. 


countr}'.     No  part  of  the  capital  expended  in  cstrtblishi^ij 

or  operating  manufactures  in  this  country- c4in  be  hron£rr. 

jinto  operation,  till  it  has  first  been  an  agricultural  open- 
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tion  to  the  same  lunount.  If  some  few  foreign  articles  in 
wme  stage  are  used,  tiie  demand  for  them  is  created  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  they  are  in  (j^neral  paid  for  by  some 
article  that  we  can  export;  and  in  this  way  a  market  is 
created  for  tliat  article  also.  And  thus  our  whole  manu- 
iacturing  system  is  but  one  vast  national  machine,  not 
manufacturing  the  staple,  or  raw  material  only  of  wbidi  tlie 
article  is  composed,  but  converting  into  it  all  and  every 
production  of  the  earth  which  ttie  producer  chooses  to 
bring  into  market.  Those,  therefore,  who  supply  the 
stock  and  provisions  for  manufacturing  labor,  are  alike 
conaected  with,  and  intei-ested  in,  manufactures,  with 
those  who  supply  the  labor  and  capital.  The  southern, 
vestem,  and  middle  States,  as  fiir  as  each  may  supply,  have 
a  joint  stock  interest,  and  to  all  beneficial  purposes  are 
copartners  in  the  whole  manufacturing  business  of  the 
eastern  States;  one  supplying  the  labor  and  capital  for  the 
ajgrricultural  product,  the  other  supplying  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labor  and  capital  in  consuming  it. 

Yet  it  is  objected  that  the  markets  created  by  the  east- 
ern manufactories  are  locaL  They  will,  of  course,  be 
loc;il,  so  far  as  means  and  convenience  make  them  so. 
Ttv«  ej[pciise  of  transportation  will,  of  course,  come  into 
the  account. 

But  the  pi'esent  facilities  for  transportation,  and  the 
richer  soils  of  otlicr  sections  of  the  country,  overcome  it. 
1  he  town  of  Providence  only,  calculating  from  years  past, 
and  the  progress  of  tilings  observable,  wUI,  no  doubt,  draw 
from  Uie  soutliern,  middle,  aiKl  western  States,  du- 
riog^  the  present  year,  more  than  one  hundred,  probably 
aorc  ttian  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tliousand  barrels 
of  flour,  more  tlian  half  a  million  of  bushels  of  corn,  and 
pork  and  grain,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  in  equal  or 
p-eater  proportions,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  sur- 
rouiKling  manufacturers,  and  other  businesses  connected 
^ith  them.  Yes,  sir,  this  one  town  is  a  greater  market 
jbr  the  grain-growing  States  than  Great  Britain — buys  dou- 
ble Uje  quantity  of  their  flour,  and,  including  corn,  pork, 
and  bce^  receives  three  times  the  amount  of  their  agri- 
cultund  produce,  notwithstanding  the  millions  of  her  manu 
fiiciurcs  we  annually  irapoit  from  her.'   , 

The  demand  for  consiunption  this  j'^ar,  created  by  our 
eastern  manufactories,  and  drawn  from  otlier  parts  ' 
tlic  Union,  will  probably  exceed  one  million  barrels  . 
flour,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
»'ith  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  pork  and  beef;  some- 
thing roore,  probably,  than  we  export  of  them  to  :J1  the 
vorld  beside.  Sir,  all  the  gfiaiu  and  provisions  that  Eng- 
land will  take  of  us,  will  hardly  pay  for  tlic  hose  and 
gloves  she  manufactures  for  us. 

I  have  spoken  of  tilings  in  general  terms;  but  statistical 
acccimts  will  bear  mc  out  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this 
iTcneral  view.  It  lias  been  triumphantly  asked,  [by  Mr. 
McDcffik]  what  interest  has  the  West  in  manufactures? 
Is  the  market  1  have  mentioned  for  more  than  half  their 
fcirplus  produce,  nothing?  Is  it  not  one  source  of  their 
present  activity  and  prosperity;  and  tliat  whichrenders  their 
ccjintry  and  tjieir  citi<j^,  their  canal  boats  and  their  »team- 
i>oits,  one  continued  scene  of  life,  and  bustle,  and  business? 

Let  our  friends  there  look  back  to  tlieir  situation  eight 
or  ten  years  ago.  It  is  not  the  introduction  of  stcaniboats, 
out  the  business  for  tliem,  that  makes  this  change.  Sir, 
the  whole  course  of  the  business  of  the  East  and  West  and 
South  contradicts  the  idea  that  our  markets  are  local.  The 
Jacilities  which  nature  has  furnished  us;  the  efforts  of  ge- 
JJius  and  enterprise,  aided  by  internal  improvement,  the 
haiiidmaid  of  prosperity  and  union,  are  bringing  all  parts 
of  our  country  together  into  familiar  intercourse,  into  one 
entire  market,  one  connected  business.  The  rise  or  fall 
>n  Hie  price  of  provisions  in  Hartford  or  Boston  is  felt  in 
^ew  Orleans  or  Cincinnati,  as  soon  as  the  mail  can  reach 
yicre.  What  is  passing  on  the  Ohio  canals  to-day,  may  be 
m  our  New  England  packets  to-morrow. 
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The  word  loc^,  as  to  our  markets,  will  toon  be  almost 
without  meaning.  It  is  not  to  me  <<  too  lofty  a  mag^nani- 
mity,  too  expensive  a  patriotism,"  even  "for  practical  use," 
to  consider  the  Louisville  canal,  or  the  improvements  at 
the  Muscle  shoals,  improvements  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Connecticut  or  of  Maine.* 

They  may  cheapen  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour«  in  the 
New  York  or  llartford  market,  to  tlie  amount  of  conve- 
nience yielded  to  tlie  seller  there.  They  may  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  a  bale  of  domestic  manufactures, 
going  to  market  there,  as  much  as  the  like  improvements 
at  the  manufactory,  or  anywhere  elue  where  it  mav  pass. 
When  the  American  system  shall  fully  prevail,  internal 
improvements  and  manufitctories  togedier,  and  we  shall  be 
bound  together  by  their  mutual  interest,  aaaistance,  and 
dependence,  we  may  with  assui'ance  and  significance  say, 
with  our  mutto,  *•  We  are  one." 

The  present  is  a  new  era  in  the  world  in  all  manu&c- 
turing  business.  Some  nations  are  pressing  on  each  other, 
not  merel;jr  from  national  policy,  or  individual  gain,  but 
with  the  violence  and  frenzy  of  starvation  and  desperation; 
and  some  withdrawing,  as  far  as  may  be,  within  tlicir  own 
native  resources. 

It  might  be  otherwise  in  other  times;  but,  in  the  present 
state  otthe  world,  our  laws  are  our  protection.  The  ne- 
cessiUr  we  have  seen  for  the  present  bill,  the  immense 
sacrinces  of  foreign  floods  in  our  markets,  the  distress  of 
our  rival,  the  precautionary  protecting  poficy  adopted  by 
most  other  nations,  all  show  a  desperate  state  of  things, 
tliat  will  press  in  upon  us  like  a  flood  where  the  least  bar- 
rier is  removed.  But,  suppose  the  friends  of  tlie  anti- 
tariflr  policy  shall  prevail;  tJie  barriers  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  goods  be  removed;  tlie  business  of  New  England 
be  prostrated;  the  manufactures  of  the  middle  States,  with 
the  agriculture  dependent  on  them,  be  paralyzed;  the  mar- 
kets of  the  western  States,  to  half  their  amount,  be  destroy- 
ed; and  we  begin  to  import  from  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  the  market  of  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  in 
England,  according  to  the  demands  which  have  been  press- 
ed upon  us;  half  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  import  and  con- 
sume, by  the  process,  has  been  taken  away.  Nay,  more, 
for  consumption  cannot  long  exceed  exports;  and  we  have 
been  told  in  the  protest,  and  we  know  by  the  stubborn 
fact  itself,  that  two-thirds  of  the  Union  supply  but  one- 
third  of  its  exports.  The  ver>'  efforts,  therefore,  which 
the  South  are  making,  will,  by  destroying  the  ability  of  the 
other  two-thirds  of  the  Union  to  consume  what  mjght  be 
taken  in  exchange  for  their  staples,  prove  their  own  ruip, 
to  the  same  extent  they  may  succeed. 

But,  suppose,  again,  that  the  free  trade  system  shall 
prevail,  and  tlie  whole  world  become  one  family,  we  must 
cast  about  over  the  whole  to' see  how  wc  may  tlien  stand 
with  it.  We  have  all  seen  the  time  when,  with  an  immense 
drain  of  specie,  our  whole  supply  of  coarse  cottons  came 
from  the  Indies;  and  we  have  seen  this  market,  by  the  in- 
vention and  introduction  of  labor-saving  macliinery,  wholly 
broken  up.  This  machinery  is  now  lately  introduced 
there :  and  die  myriads  who  feed  on  pulse,  and  work  for  life 
merely,  may  again  be  brought  into  competition  with  Eng- 
hind  and  ourselves,  in  our  own  market.  With  thb  machin- 
ery, they  now  have  the  same  comparative  advantage  in  kbor 
and  machinery,  which  raised  and  su8tmnc4  that  trade.  And, 
chimerical  as  it  may  seem,  in  less  time  than  we  have  seen 
it  wholly  swept  away,  and  with  a  change  far  leas  extraor- 
dinary or  uncalcuUted,  we  may  again  see  the  same  thing 
return  upon  us.  It  is  now  much  easier  to  ti*ansport  ma- 
chinery there,  or  build  it,  than  it  was  to  invent,  improve, 
and  build  up  this  whole  system,  and  with  an  opportunity 
Us  progress  could  hardly  be  counted^css  chance  and 
prospect  have  changed  the  face  of  many  nations. 

•  Kxpre«lio^•  made  u.«e  of  br  the  Hou.  P.  P.  Barlwur,  in  hi^  tuir 
•p»«-ih  on  Internal  ImprovPinirnit,  rrpeUini^  th«  idea  of  this  natiutmlity 
ut  oiiala,  &«.  ' 
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Ajrain,  sir,  if  the  protecting  system  is  to  be  abandoned,  I 
it  wul  be  no  more  than  fair  tliat  the  duty  on  cotton  should  I 
be  repealed,  and  our  manufacturers  have  an  opportunity 
in  our  markets  for  tlie  staples  of  Pemambuco  and  Suri- 
nam, or  the  finer  and  cheaper  growth  of  some  of  the  inte- 
rior provinces,  which  enterpnse  and  internal  improve- 
ment mar  some  time  bring  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Great  changes  may  produce  great  changes  which  we 
may  not  thinK  of.  Many  of  the  great  revolutions  in  trade 
and  commerce  which  we  have  witnes.sed  have  been  wholly 
uncalculated  and  unexpected.  And,  sir,  there  is,  in  this 
state  of  the  world,  danger  of  changes  for  ie  South  as 
well  as  the  North  to  consider.  One  depends  on  his  manu« 
factures,  and  the  other  on  his  staples;  and  these,  if  we 
could  but  see  it  so,  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 
The  western  and  middle  States  have  a  middle  and  mixed 
interest,  can  manufacture  and  supply  tlie  material  mostly 
within  themselves,  and  are  in  these  affairs  more  indepen- 
dent. If  there  is  any  one  cardinal  imperative  policy,  ne- 
ver to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  States  which  either  depend 
on  supplying  the  agricultural  products  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, or  support  of  labor,  it  is  to  create,  retain,  and  esta- 
blish, somewhere,  a  dense  population  of  consumers,  giv- 
ing comnetition  and  stability  to  their  market,  balancing 
foreign  fluctuation  and  control,  secure  in  peace  and  war, 
joining^  convenience  of  intercourse  and  mutual  exchange. 
Sir,  this  contest  between  the  South  and  the  North  is  most 
unfortunate,  most  unnatui'al;  not  suicidal  merely,  but,  like 
two  fond  lovers,  sacrificing  each  other  for  fancied  blisses 
they  know  not  where  or  what. 

I  come  now  to  my  last  position.  The  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  may  in  a  great  measure  lay  aside  theorj'  on 
the  subject;  what  has  been  but  foretold  by  the  friends  of 
domestic  industrj',  has  become  reality. 

It  may  now  be  laid  down,  as  a  proposition  established  by 
our  own  experience,  and  demonstrated  by  existing  palpa- 
ble facts,  and  liable  to  fewer  exceptions  than  most  others 
in  political  economy,  that  those  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture which  are  nurly  protected,  and  have  had  time  for 
experiment  and  maturity,  now  are,  and  can  be,  supplied 
by  oor  own  manufacturers  at  a  lower  price  than  those  of 
any  nation  of  Europe  do,  or  can,  or  will  supply  them  for  us-, 
leaving  the  great  advantage  of  mutual  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts to  be  superadded. 

I  am  sensible  it  will  be  said  that  woollen  manufactures, 
which  have  so  long  been  struggling  with  the  many  and 
various  embarrassments  which  have  haunted  them,  do  not 
come  wholly  within  this  rule.  Yet  it  is  known  that  many 
parts  of  most  articles  in  this  manufacture,  and  many  entire 
articles,  are  manufactured  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in 
England  or  Germany,  where,  in  some  respects,  as  well  as 
in  France,  there  is  now  a  superiority  in  this  business,  even 
over  England. 

But  it  •  will  be  recollected  that  these  embarrassments 
were  the  principal  cause  of  introducing  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  the  principal  object  of  the  bin  is 
to  remove  them;  and  that  the  principal  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  to  increase  them,  and  prevent  this  most  im- 
portant DuinufiMiture  from  gaining  that  stand  which  those 
more  fortunate  have  already  attained.  The  great  struggle 
between  England  and  America,  at  this  time,  is  for  the 
command  of  our  market — not  so  much  for  present  gain. 
En^nd  will  not  tliank  us  for  a  market  under  the  full  ope- 
ration of  our  own  competition.  Her  present  principal  ob- 
ject is  to  worry  out  our  manufacturers,  and  thus  avoid  our 
competition,  and  thus  command  our  market,  and  thus  con- 
trol the  price.  Were  it  not  for  this  state  of  things,  which 
their  immense  capital  enables  tfaem,  and  their  state  of  star- 
vation urges  them,  to  press  at  all  points  upon  us,  as  long 
ns  there  is  life  or  hope,  the  necessit}'  for  protecting  duties 
on  those  articles  might  cease.  The  better  tojllustrate  the 
general  positions  1  would  establish,  that  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  generally  is  to  reduce  the 


price  of  manufactured  productions,  coidpared  with  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  the  effect  of  domestic  manufactures 
to  reduce  the  price  in  their  own  markets,  compared  with 
those  of  other  nations,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  more 
particularly  whether  the  price  of  manufactures  generally 
nas,  during  this  general  depression  under  which  we  all 
labor,  fallen  more  than  that  of  agricultural  products;  and 
whether  our  domestic  manufactures  have  fallen  in  price  be- 
low the  common  level  of  the  manufactures  of  other  nations. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
prices  each  species  of  product  has  sustained,  from  year  to 
year,  for  some  time  past,  and  their  present  prices,  must 
be  sufficient.  And  though  the  proposition,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  extraordinary  fall  of  coarse  cotton 
goods,  (which  I  have  chosen  for  ray  illustration,)  is  ge- 
nerally admitted,  its  force  is  attempted  to  be  evaded,  by 
alleging  that  the  effect  in  this  case  has  arisen  from  pecu- 
liar causes,  not  generally  applicable,  viz.  the  great  im- 
provements, of  late,  in  cotton  machinery.  There  is,  sir, 
so  far  as  I  understand  it,  a  g^at  mistake  in  this  suggestion. 

Since  the  tariff  of  1823  or  1834,  sir,  and  for  some  time 
before  that,  while  cotton  goods  of  some  kinds  have  fallen 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  the  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery in  England  have  not  amounted  to  one  per  cent, 
on  the  manufacture,  nor  has  their  skill  in  operation  Im- 
proved much  in  that  time.  The  manufacturers  used 
machines  constructed  on  the  same  principles,  the  same 
draughts  and  proportions  of  the  parts,  and  the  same  compa- 
rative speed  between  the  several  motions,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  general  movement,  except  some  increase 
of  speed  in  coarse  work,  and  that  not  general.  Weaving 
was  perfected  in  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom,  and 
perfect  roving,  which  was  for  a  long  time  a  desideratum  in 
the  manufacture,  was  supplied  in  the  cone-speeder,  con- 
ceived and  attempted  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  and  long 
since  perfected  by  others. 

An  improved  machine  for  cleansing  and  batting  cotton 
has  more  lately  been  introduced,  but  used  but  little,  ex- 
cept for  the  finer  and  nicer  fabrics,  and  of  no  account  in 
the  present  calculation.  Some  evident  improvements, 
particularly  applicable  to  coarse  work,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  country,  but  have  been  seldom  and  doubt- 
ingly  admitted  into  English  manufactories.  And  though 
occasional  attempts  have  been  made  there  at  improve- 
ments, during  the  general  depression,  they  have  gvnerallj- 
been  abandoned  for  tiie  operations  and  calculations  used 
six  or  eight  years  ag^.  The*  great  reduction  in  price, 
therefore,  is  not  attributable  but  in  a  small  degree  to  the 
late  improvements.  Competition  is  the  wand  that  has 
brought  it  low. 

I  will  next  inquire  whether  the  American  manufacturer 
can  supply  the  same  articles  at  as  low  or  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  English  manufacturer.  An  idea  is  very  preva- 
lent, that  the  comparative  price  of  labor  in  this  country 
and  in  England  must  be  conclusive  agunst  my  position. 
The  difference  is  conceived  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
really  is.  We  know  there  is  some  difference  in  price  be- 
tween their  and  our  sailors,  soldiers,  fishermen  or  farmers, 
or  ordinary  mechanics;  but  it  is  also  known  that  their 
foremen,  overseers,  and  scientific  mechanics,  who  consti- 
tute a  large  portion  of  the  expense  in  manufacturing, 
command  much  better  wages  in  England  than  in  this 
country;  and  it  is  well  known,  too,  that  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  women's  and  children's  labor  is  introduced 
into  our  manufactories;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
probably  no  great  advantage  on  either  side,  in  this  respect. 

Ai)other  objection  commonly  urged  is,  that  our  manu- 
factories and  machincr}'  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish: On  this  subject,  I  believe  a  great  mbtake  prevails. 
I  mean  to  confine  myself  to  such  manufactures  as  have  had 
time  to  be  perfectea.  It  is  well  known,  sir,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  business,  that  the  manufactories 
and  machinery  of  this  country,  for  beauty,  convenience, 
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practical  calcnlation,  and  perfection)  are  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  anv  in  the  world.  Many  Eng^Iish  manufac- 
turers acknowledge  it;  and,  as  satisfactory  proof  on  this 
point,  I  may  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Prussian  Government,  alter  travelling  over  Europe  and 
the  United  States  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  models 
ud  machinery  for  the  establishment  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len manu&ctories  in  their  country,  selected  mostly  Ame- 
rican models  and  machinery  of  American  workmanship. 

Again,  it  is  said  the  British  manufiicturer  has  more  skill, 
and  can  perform  more  in  a  given  time  and  opportunity. 
Sir,  on  this  point,  the  American  manufacturer  claims  an 
idTantage  in  vigor,  activity,  versatility,  and  perseverance. 
The  moral  and  mental  stay  drawn  from  our  institutions; 
the  liberality  of  thought  and  action;  the  free  choice  of 
expedients;  the  unrestrained  exertions  of  genius;  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  ambition,  which  a  land  of  freedom  and 
independence  inspires — all  unite  to  render  his  exertions 
more  effective  and  successful,  than  the  dependent,  mo- 
notonous, hireling  labor  of  any  despotic  Government  on 
earth. 

In  all  things,  in  this  country,  aside  from  ntanufacturing, 
bf  sea  and  by  land,  in  peace  and  in  war,  a  general  com- 
placent consciousness  of  superiority  seems  to  prevail.  In 
the  region  now  embracing  our  southwestern  States, 
where,  under  the  dominion  of  kingfs  and  despots,  popula- 
tion and  cultivation  for  centuries  almost  were  confined  to 
contracted,  isolated  settlements,  with  little  intercourse,  in- 
crease,  or  extension.  But  when  tlie  banner  of  our  con- 
ititiition  was  spread  over  it,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
breathed  upon  it,  population,  cultivation,  activity,  and 
inproFeraents,  and  all  the  blessings  of  civilization,  spread 
WHmd  it  like  enchantment.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  sir,  is 
u  visible  and  prevalent  in  our  youthful  manufactories  as 
in  our  youthful  settlements.  Aad  to  these  considerations, 
that  the  price  of  provisions,  especially,  and  many  other  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  at  about  one-half  the  price  in 
this  country  that  it  is  in  England;  that  the  Englishman,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Government,  in  tithes,  taxes,  imposts^ 
excise,  and  exactions,  pays  about  seven  dollars  to  the  Ame- 
rican's one — amounting,  for  a  family  of  common  siie,  to 
ibout  seven  dollars  per  month.  To  this  add  freight  and 
pound  rent,  and  all  their  other  great  expenses  and  em- 
bairassments,  and  we  may,  I  think,  readily  conceive  that 
we  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  England  or  any  other 
nation  of  Europe.  My  next  object  will  be  to  show  this 
from  existing  facts. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  to  g^ve  to  the  committee,  in  proof, 
the  palpable  facts  I  alluded  to  in  the  fore  part  of  my  ob- 
servations. 

We  know  that  coarse  cotton  clothi),  below  about  No.  *5, 
^ve  been  fairly  and  fully  protected;  from  that  to  about 
No.  45  or  50,  partially  protected;  above  that,  very  slightly, 
rachiding  what  are  termed  in  our  tariff,  cambrics,  muslins, 
&c.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Why,  sir,  while  the 
fine  cottons,  which  include  a  greater  proportion  of  labor, 
vA  should  have  fallen  lower,  nave  only  fallen  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  .five  per  cent,  (not  so  much  as  your  agricultural 
Produce  in  the  same  time,)  coarse  cotton  goods  have  fallen 
from  fifly  to  seventy -five  per  cent.  This  ca^p  I  have  put 
•or  the  double  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  effects  of  our 
protection  and  competition  in  those  articles  we  manufac- 
ture, and  to  show  the  use  the  foreigner  makes  of  our 
^rket,  as  far  as  he  supplies  and  controls  it.  I  will  give 
mother  instance,  exemplifying  the  some  effects,  more 
P^pable  and  decisive  probably.  I  mean  common  crockery 
vare,  and  common  glass  ware;  both  imported  and  sold  by 
the  same  class  of  merchants  generally. 

Glass  and  glass  wares,  we  know,  have  received  such  pro- 
tection as  to  excite  powerful  competition. 

While  tlie  manufacture  of  common,  enamelled,  and 
printed  wares  has  as  yet  scarcely  been  attempted  in  this 
country,  some  brown  wares  and  imitation  Delphian  waret^ 


have  been  common,  and  some  new  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain are  now  lately  promising  success.  But  the  common 
Liverpool  ware,  as  it  is  often  called,  has  at  all  times  occu- 

Cied,  commanded,  and  controlled  our  market,  and  regu- 
ited  its  prices.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Much 
the  same  as  in  the  other  instance,  except  as  this  article  has 
had  no  rival  in  this  country,  the  effect  is  more  perceptible. 
While  one  has  hardly  faJlen  fifteen  per  cent.,  the  other 
has,  in  many  branches  of  it,  fallen  seventy-five  per  cent. 
And  the  opposers  of  this  system,  who  complained  so  much 
of  its  injustice  and  oppression,  are  now  actually  saving 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  more,  on  their  glass  wares,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  protection,  and  losing  the  same  amount 
on  their  earthen  wares,  for  the  want  of  such  protection. 

I  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  protection  on  ourselves, 
and  the  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  market  by 
others,  in  another  way.  It  has  been  considered  a  paradox 
in  trade,  that  tlie  American  manufiicturer  should  be  able 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  in  South  America  and  the 
Indies,  with  the  British  manufacturer,  and  yet  need  pro- 
tection against  him  at  home.  That  we  have  done  it,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  our  trade  in  domestics  in  those 
countries  at  one  time  was  prosecuted  extensively,  and  the 
effect  of  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  immediately  on 
the  knowledge  of  this,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
was  lud  on  our  domestics,  to  exclude  them  from  these 
markets,  and  even  this  has  not  wholly  effected  the  objecl. 
In  the  South  American  markets,  too,  the  same  dread  of 
our  competition  is  manifested  in  the  unceasing  exertions 
and  intrigue  there,  by  English  agents  and  English  capi- 
talists, to  procure  discriminating  duties  and  embarrassing 
regulations  against  our  trade;  m  which  it  is  known  they 
have  too  well  succeeded,  and  we  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
outmanaged  by  them  in  this  business,  in  most  of  the  Ame- 
rican markets  except  our  own;  and  if  Uiis  amendment 
succeeds,  they  will  have  accomplished  their  object  here. 
Sir,  the  per  centum  and  ad  valorem  worth  of  the  passage 
and  rejection  of  this  bill  has  been  already  calculated  from 
your  gallery,  certified  and  countersigned  in  New  York, 
and  stuck  up  in  significant  handbilli^in  evety  magnanimous 
stall  in  Liverpool,  where  tliey  vend  political  economy 
and  manufactured  patriotism  (as  well  as  flimsy  wares)  for 
importation  and  consumption  here.  But,  sir,  the  great 
mystery  of  our  competition,  m  foreign  markets,  is  that 
the  English  manufacturer  cannot,  and,  if  he  could,  he  will 
not,  (where  he  can  avoid  it,)  sell  his  goods  at  our  present 
reduced  prices,  where  he  can  command  tlie  ^market. 

The  American  manufacturer  asks  no  better  business 
than  to  sell  his  goods  at  the  English  market  price,  where 
the  English  manufacturer  and  merchi^nt  has  the  trade.  One 
rttore  instance,  and  I  have  done. 

The  English  manufacturer,  it  is  well  known,  has,  for  a 
long  time,  enjoyed  a  great  and  important  trade  in  cotton 
yarn  with  the  nations  in  the  North  of  Europe.  This  is 
there  manufactured  into  cloth.  Any  stuffing,  imperfec- 
tion, or  deception,  which  might  go  off  well  enough  in 
cloths  sold  here  or  there,  must  be  avoided  to  retain  this 
market.  It  is,  therefore,  policy  for  the  manufacturer  to 
make  this  an  honest,  fair  article,  and  of  course  it  is  a  fair 
article  to  compare  prices  upon;  a  fair  criterion,  and  proba- 
bly the  only  exact  one  in  the  whole  rang^  of  our  rival  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactures.  The  English  manufiicturer, 
it  is  well  known,  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  the  American 
stamp  and  mark  on  his  own  fabrics,  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  difference  in  the  value  in  goods  of  tlie  same  ap- 
pearance. 

How  then  stands  the  comparison  ?  I  have  known  for  some 
time  the  general  fact,  that  we  were  underselling  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  in  tliis  ai*ticle.  I  have  now  a  statement 
of  the  market  prices  of  cotton  goods  generally  in  Man- 
chester and  Philadelphia,  and  the  price  of  yarns,  collated 
and  compared,  from  No.  12  to  SO  inclusive,  which  any 
gentleman  may  examine  if  he  please,  and  have  evidence 
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of  its  accuracy,  and  he  will  find  that  the  diflT^rencc  is 
nearer  six  tlmn  five  per  cent,  in  our  favor.  One  thing 
more  will  appear  from  the  examination,  viz.  that  you 
can  purchase  one  pound  of  g;ood  cotton  cloth,  of  American 
manufacture,  at  about  the  same  price  tliat  you  can  a  pound 
of  yarn  in  tlie  English  market.  Sir,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  American  manufacturer,  if  he  were  permitted,  could 
make  a  good  business  in  sending  cotton  yam  and  cotton 
goods  to  a  British  market,  to  Manchester  itself. 

In  the  other  examples  1  have  given,  agcneralideaof  the 
comparative  difference  of  prices  was  intended  only.  This 
permits  of  accuracy,  and  may  serve  as  a  sample  oi  the  ge- 
neral and  comparative  state  of  the  whole  business,  so  far 
as  our  policy  has  extended. 

Need  any  thing  more,  sir,  be  said  to  prove  or  demon- 
strate what  I  have  proposed  or  asserted  on  this  subject, 
viz.  that  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  lias  had 
the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  of  them  in  our  own  markets 
below  the  average  of  the  prices  of  the  same  manufactures 
of  other  nations,  and  that  American  manufacturers  do,  and 
can  furnish  their  fellow-citizens  with  all  tl^ose  articles, 
where.the  manufacturer  is  fairly  protected,  at  lower  prices 
than  any  other  nation  docs,  or  can,  or  will  furnish  them 
for  us. 

If  these  things  are  so,  it  must  settle  this  whole  question, 
both  in  principle  and  practice;  for,  however  extensive  or 
confined  our  reasoning,  theory,  or  speculation  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be,  if  the  country  obtains  its  manufactures  at  a 
reduced  price, 'in  consequence  of  tlieir  protection,  injus* 
tice,  violence,  and  oppression,  so  much  talked  of,  have 
ceased. 

I  hud,  sir,  intended  to  have  taken  anothemnd  more  ge- 
neral view  of  the  relative  claims  and  present  attitude  of 
the  opposite  parties  in  this  question^  but  having  already, 
as  I  find,  extenaed  my  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  1 
had  proposed,  at  this  late  stage  of  the  debate  and  the  ses- 
sion, I  shall  close  here,  satisfied  that  if  the  intimate  and 
friendly  connexion  between  our  manufactures  and  the 
agriculture  of  the  South,  Middle,  and  West,  is,  by  some, 
yet  uncippreciated — if  the  assistance  of  our  manuiactures 
m  producing  the  present  extraordinary  reduction  in  their 
prices  throughout  the  whole  country,  beyond  all  former 
precedent  and  calculation,  is,  by  some  here,  treated  with 
indifference,  tlie  system  is,  by  its  own  effects,  fast  establish- 
ing a  character  for  itself. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  followed,  in  a  speech  of  the  same 
length,  in  an  examination  of  the  bill,  to  show  that  it  was  in- 
adequate to  the  object  proposed;  also,  in  reply  to  some  of 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  McDcrriB  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Mr.  Davis  on  the  other. 

Mr.  BATES,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  a  short  time  in  re- 
ply to  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CAMnnKLRxc. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  next  rose,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  more  than  an  hour,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
McDiTFFi&and  Mr.  Cambhelexo,  and  in  a  general  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  debate.  At  four  o'clock  he  gave 
wav  for  a  motion  for  the  committee  to  rise,  which  pre- 
vailed. 


Saturhat,  May  8,  1830. 

NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  respecting  navigation  and 
imposts. 

Mr.  STRONG  rose,  and  addressed  the  House  against  the 
bill,  until  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  without  having  finish- 
ed his  remarks. 

THE  TARIFF. 

The  House  ag^n  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Polk  in 
the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  amend  the  act  in  alteration  of  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 


Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Masnchutetts,  resumed,  and  ad- 
dressed the  committee  two  hours  in  continuation  and  con- 
clusion of  the  speech  which  he  commenced  yesterday. 

Mr.  E.  said,  that,  being  compelled  to  give  a  vote  on  the 
question  now  before  the  committee,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
submit  the  reasons  which  would  govern  him  in  giving  that 
vote.  And,  in  the  first  place,  [said  Mr.  £.]  I  shall  make 
one  or  two  remarks  in  reply  to  the  observations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Cambreleno]  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat.  ■  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
better  foimdation  in  truth,  than  I  could  wi«h,  for  a  por- 
tion of  his  remarks,  and  most  assuredly  to  tlie  extent  in 
which  they  are  so  founded  in  trutji,  they  show  tliat  the 
amendment  ou^ht  not  to  prevail.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  admits  that  the  manufacturers  of  New  England 
(and  of  course  among  others,  of  my  constituents)  are  in  a 
depressed  state.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  admission. 
In  general,  tlicy  are  thus  depressed;  too  many  of  them  to 
the  point  of  annihilation.  What  then  becomes  of  the 
pictures  which  have  been  so  freely  drawn  of  our  manufac- 
turers in  this  debate,  representing  them  as  hungry  monopo- 
lists, fattening  on  the  distresses  of  the  country',  as  purse- 
proud  aristocrats,  who  have  filled  th'eir  pockets  with  money 
wrung  by  iniquitous  laws  from  the  hai'd  earnings  of  the 
people?  *  The  manufacturers  are  many  of  thcro  extremely 
depressed.  Much  of  this  capital  has  ceased  to  be  pi*od\ac- 
tive.  Some  establishments,  conducted  with  seeming  pru- 
dence and  care,  have  been  broken  down.  Prodigious 
losses  have  been  encountered,  and  lai  ge  fortunes  shaken. 
I  beg  the  committee  to  give  full  faith,  to  this  extent,  to 
the  description  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  con- 
trast it  witn  tlie  view  taken  of  our  manufacturing  interests 
by  almost  every  other  gentleman  wlio  has  spoken  in  Win 
debate  on  tlie  same  side  of  tlie  question. 

Another  reflection  forces  itself  ou  my  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statement  which  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  given  of  the  condition  of  our  manufacturers.  Is 
this  period  of  great  and  acknowledged  depression  a  well 
chosen  time  for  throwing  down  the  whole  system  of  legis- 
lation, on  the  faitli  of  which  these  investments  of  capital 
have  been  made  ?  If  the  manufacturers  are  so  depressed, 
that  they  can  scarce  hold  their  heads  above  water^  is  it  a 
moment,  eitlier  kindly  or  wisely  chosen,  to  strike  in  upon 
them,  with  a  sweeping  repeal,  not  only  of  the  law  of  lfa28, 
but  of  that  of  1824,  and,  in  addition  to  the  pressure  of  tlie 
times,  to  withdraw  from  them  the  legislative  protection 
under  which,  as  you  yourselves  say,  they  have  been  forced 
into  being*  Surely  not.  By  whatever  arguments  a  gradual 
reduction  of  duties  could  be  defended,  the  sweeping  t\\u\ 
of  what  is  leA  of  this  branch  of  the  national  industry,  by  an 
act  of  legislation  unheard  of  for  compi*ehensive  violence, 
would  be  wholly  indefensible. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said  that  the  laws  of 
1824  and  1828,  imposing  duties  on  imports,  wei-e  the  re- 
sult of  political  speculation,  the  contrivance  of  ambitious 
men,  and  intended  to  effect  the  election  of  a  New  England 
President.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
New  England  delegation  pursued  a  singular  course.  A 
large  majority  of  its  members  voted  against  the  laws. 

[Mr.  CAMBRELENG  explained,  that  he  did  not  applv 
that  remark  to  the  law  of  1824,  but  to  that  of  1828;  tliat', 
after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1824,  the  manufacturers  of 
wool  complained  that  they  suffered  by  tlic  duty  on  the  law 
material,  and  that  this  duty  was  increased  by  the  law  of 
1828,  which  therefore  must  have  been  supported  from  po- 
litical calculation .  ] 

Sir,  [continued  Mr.  Evxhett]  it  needs  no  political  cal- 
culation to  lead  men  to  take  measures  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  ruin.  The  manufacturers  of  wool  found  tliem- 
selves  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  of  1824.  What  they  had  foreseen  before  its  pas- 
sage, had  come  to  pass.  The  benefit  they  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  cloth  had  been,  in 
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Tvious  wa^rs,  rendered  imavailing;  and,  among'  others,  by 
the  enhanced  duty  on  wool.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  it  was 
laid  on.  They  sought  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  which  this 
eril  would  be  remedied.  The  law  which  was  passed  in 
1828,  was  not  such  a  one  as  they  desired.  A  majority  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  (a  very 
Urge  maiority  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,)  voted 
aj^inst  the  law.  Some  of  the  representatives  who  voted 
for  it,  voted  for  it  not  as  a  g^od  law,  but  as  the  best  law 
they  could  hope  for.  They  knew  that  the  interest  of  the 
&rmers  must  be  consulted,  and  that  no  law  could  be  passed 
which  did  not  reconcile  that  interest  with,  that  of  the  ma- 
nu&cturer. 

If  the  law  of  1828  was  passed  from  political  calcula- 
tions, let  those  who  effected  its  passage  from  such  motives 
be  responsible.  Those  calculations  are  unknown  to  me, 
«  forming  any  part  of  the  motives  of  myself  or  those  with 
whom  I  acted.  On  its  passage  through  the  House  I  voted 
a^nst  it.  In  tlie  Senate  it  received  some  important  mo- 
difications. On  each  of  these,  when  the  bill  with  its 
amendraents  came  back  to  the  House,  I  voted  accoinling 
to  my  opinion  of  its  separate  merits.  How  I  should  have 
voted  had  there  been  a  question  on  tlie  passage  of  the 
whole  bill  as  amended.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  consistency;  of  taking  up  a 
principle  one  day,  and  laying  it  down  the  next,  and  this 
from  motives  of  political  calculation.  I  ask  no  other  prin- 
ciple to  justify  me,  in  every  vote  I  have  given  on  this  sub- 
ject,  than  thiat  which  is  laid  down  in  the  report  lately 
made  by  the  gentleman  himself,  as  chairman  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  "In  adjusting,"  says  the  gentle- 
man in  tliat  report,  •*  a  maximum  and  permanent  rate  of 
«luty  on  foreign  merchandise,  to  suit  the  political  plan  of 
»  confederacy,  and  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  the  committee  are  sensible  of  the  necesmty 
of  having  a  just  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  our  manufac- 
tures. The  question  is  not  now,  whether  we  will  or  not 
establish  protecting  duties;  that  must  of  necessity  be 
waved:  the  duties  and  the  manufactures  already  exist." 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  I  act.  It  is  a  sound  one. 
It  is  not  for  ua,  who,  proceeding  on  this  principle,  sup- 
port laws  necessary  to  save  the  manufactures  from  ruin, 
to  defend  our  consistency.  That  must  be  done  by  gentle- 
men who,  holding  the  principle,  arc  for  repealing  the 
Jaws.  The  abstract  question  of  free  trade  is  not  before 
«>■  The  system  of  commereial  intercourse  most  advan- 
)agtous  to  be  pursued  by  all  nations,  if  all  would  agree, 
>n  good  fidth,  to  unite  in  it,  is  not  under  consideration. 
The  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  on  the  expediency 
of  embarking,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  protecting  policy, 
are  not  pertinent  to  the  occasion.  The  duties  have  been 
hid;  the  manufactures  have  been  brought  into  being.  Capi- 
tal has  been, 'jn  many  parts  of ^the  country,  forced  into  this 
channel,  against  the  known  current  of  public  sentiment. 
And  now  the  question  is,  shall  we  consent  to  a  sweeping 
Kpeal  of  these  laws,  and  especially  at  a  period  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  crisis  in  the  ftite  of  the  manufacturers? 
Shall  we  break  down  the  feeble  barrier  left  against  foreign 
competition,  and  the  fluctuation  of  foreign  markets?  Such 
is  not  the  view  which  I  take  of  my  duty  to  the  interests 
committed  to  my  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ever)-  member  of  this  House,  who  sees 
tlie  lawful  industry  of  his  coiistituents  in  peril,  especially 
if  that  industry  has  received  its  direction  immediately  from 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  to  take  care  tliat,  lu^der  an 
adverse  influence  of  the  same  legislation,  it  be  not  crushed. 
I  know  we  are  to  pass  laws'  for  the  whole  people;  and 
authorities  of  high  note  are  quoted  to  us,  from  Great  Bri- 
^»>,  to  show  that  we  are  to  legislate  for  general  and  not 
for  sectional  interests.  The  case,  however,  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  American 
<*ongress.  Parliament  is  constituted  with  very  little  regard 
to  geographical  representation,  the  principle  which  lies  at 


the  basis  of  this  House.  If  eacli  member  of  this  House 
does  his  duty,  with  intelligence  and  firmness,  to  the  peo- 
ple who  send  him,  I  believe  tlie  interests  of  the  country 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  consulted,  than  by  striving  af- 
ter projects  which  shall  at  once  comprehend  the  whole. 

But  I  would  not,  from  these  remarks,  have  it  though  it 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  have  an  exclusive  eye  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest,  on  the  principle  of  representing  my 
constituents.  The  district  which  1  repretent,  extends  to 
the  seaboard.  Mnny  of  its  inhabitants  ai*e  directly  con- 
cerned in  commerce,  and  the  industry  of  still  more  is 
closely  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  neighboring 
commercial  capital.  Shipbuilding  is  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  industry  of  those  I  represent;  and  some  of 
the  first  vessels  in  our  commercial  marine  arc  constructed 
by  them.  With  all  this,  however,  the  mass  of  the  people 
who  send  me  here  are  farmew — ^thc  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  who  get  their  living  from  the  soil,  by  the  labor 
of  their  own  hands.  I  ought  to  be  led,  and  I  hope  I  am 
led,  in  this  way,  to  take  a  large  view  of  all  the  great 
branches  of  national  industr}',  and  of  their  connexion  witli 
each  other.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
States  are  also  in  my  district;  but,  important  as  they  are, 
I  should  not  feel  justified  in  sacrificing  all  other  interests 
to  them.  I  will  endeavor  to  pursue  a  course  consistent 
with  their  common  prosperity. 

But  I  do  not  find  such  a  course  in  the  proposition  which 
the  [gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDcppie]  has 
brought  forward,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  bill  before 
the  committee.  His  proposed  measure  I  regard  as  threat- 
ening immediate  and  entire  ruin  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
consequential  disaster  to  every  other  brand)  of  the  indus- 
tr>'  of  the  country.  I  consider  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to 
go,  at  some  length,  into  the  examination  of  it.  In  doing 
this,  however,  much  tliat  I  might  liave  attempted  to  siiy 
has  been  anticipated.  The  argument  against  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  his  course  of  reasoning,  have  been  so  ably 
pursued  by  my  colleagues,  [Messra.  Davis  and  Goriiam] 
that  it  will  require  no  little  caution,  on  my  part,  not  to 
tread  agwn  over  ground  which  has  been  so  ably  prc-oc- 
cupied.  ^ 

Did  I  agree  witli  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
either  as  to  the  pi'inciples  on  wiiich  he  proceeded,  or  the 
facts  which  he  assumed,  1  should,  in  conscience,  be  obliged 
to  go  with  him,  and  lend  my  aid  to  break  down,  as  rapidly 
as  pos«bIe,  the  protecting  system  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  stated,  that  a  "reference  to  the  trea- 
sury statements  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  will 
show  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  domestic  productions 
of  the  United  States,  annually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, taking  an  average  of  yeai-s,  is  something  less  than 
fif^y-eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  may  be  estimated  that 
those  portions  of  the  southern  and  southwestern  States, 
which  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  tlic  great  agricul- 
tural staples  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  (constituting  less 
than  one-third  part  of  the  Union,)  export  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  those  portions  of  the 
States  just  mentioned,  which  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  and  rice,  (constituting  less  than  onc-fif^h  of 
the  Union,)  export  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lai»Si"  and  the  gentleman  went  on  toargtie  that  the  amount 
of  iri^ports  in  these  parts  of  the  Union  must  be  equal  to 
this  amount  of  exports,  and  consequently  that  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  duties  on  imports  (equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  amonnt  paiil  into  the  treasury  from  tlie 
duties  on  imports)  is  levied  on  the  States  growing  rice, 
cotton,  or  tobacco. 

I  have  looked  at  the  treasury  statements  for  the  last 
eleven  years,  being  as  far  buck  as  I  have  the  m'eans  at 
hand  of  pushing  the  inqtiir\%  and  I  find  that  the  average 
annual  export  of  the  three  staples  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
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tobacco,  has  been,  not  thirty-seven  millions,  at  which  the 
gentleman  estimates  it,  but  thirty-two  millions,  (or,  in  ex- 
act figures,  thii*ty-two  million  sixteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  dollars,)  and  the  average  annual  export 
of  the  single  staple  of  cotton  alone  is  not  thirty  millions, 
but  less  tlian  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
f  The  average  amount  of  imports  for  consumption,  for 
the  same  period,  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  estimating. 
For  the  last  five  years,  however,  I  have  done  it,  in  the 
following  manner:  I  have  taken  tlie  entire  import,  and  de- 
ducted from  it  tlie  amount  of  foreign  merchandise  re-ex- 
]:^rted.  The  remainder  may  be  considered  as  giving,  in 
a  scries  of  years,  the  average  amount  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise imported  for  consumption.  This  annual  avera^  I 
find  to  be,  for  the  last  five  years,  just  sixty-one  miUions 
($61,002,658)  of  dollars. 

The  first  remark,  then,  that  I  shall  make,  in  repl^  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  is,  that, 
even  on  his  own  principles,  he  has  gi'eatly  overstated  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  by  the  staple-growing  States.  The 
average  export  of  the  staples  is  thirty-two  millions,  not 
thirty -seven  J  and  of  the  chief  of  them,  cotton,  twenty- 
five  millions,  not  tliirty.  The  average  amount  of  imports, 
consumed  in  tlie  country,  is  sixty-one  miUions.  Of  these, 
the  staples,  in  the  gentleman's  own  view  of  the  subject, 
pay  but  thirty 'two  millions,  very  little  more  than  a  half. 
On  the  other,  twenty-nine  millions,  if  it  be  only  granted 
to  me  that  they  are  not  given  to  the  consumer,  that  they 
are  someliow  or  other  bought  and  paid  for,  the  planter  of 
the  staples  does  not  pay  the  duties.  These  twenty-nine 
millions,  out  of  sixty-one,  whatever  they  consist  of,  tea, 
coffee,  silk,  wine,  cutlery,  woollens,  lincns-^whatever  the 
articles  are,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer;  and  paid 
for  by  some  articles  produced  by  him,  or  the  fruits  of  his 
labor,  in  one  form  or  other.  In  a  word,  on  the  gentleman's 
own  view  of  the  subject,  (which,  however,  I  shall  strive 
to  show  is  unfounded  in  principle,)  the  States  tliat  grow 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  pay  but  one-half  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  duties.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  half, 
the  rest  of  the  Union  may,  with  equal  propriety,  adopt 
the  language  which  the  gentleman  puts  into  tne  mouth^  of 
the  soutliern  planter.  We  pay  the  duties  on  them,  for  they 
are  paid  for  by  our  produce,  or  th^  fruits  of  our  industry. 

It  is  true  we  have  no  great  staples.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  said,  we  exported  nothing. but  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  potash. 

[Mr.  McDUFFIEsaid  he  spoke  of  exports  to  Europe.] 

But  if  we  send  notliing  but  a  few  potashes  to  Europe, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  Europe  ^ts  for  all  her  pro- 
ducts, which  we  consume.  There  may  be  but  one  hnk, 
or  ten,  in  the  chain  of  communication;  but,  eventually,  the 
great  amount  of  European  produce,  which  the  north- 
ern and  middle  States  consume,  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
exportation  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  those  States,  and 
for  this  reason  the  duties  on  that  merchandise  must,  on 
the  gentleman's  principles,  be  paid  for  by  those  States. 
But  tue  truth  is,  our  exports  are  not  quite  so  insignificant, 
as  to  be  passed  over  witliout  enumeration.  The  rice, 
which  he  thinks  alone  worthy,  with  two  other  soutliern 
staples,  to  be  specified,  was,  last  }  ear,  but  about  one- 
quarter  part  of  the  vegetable  food  exported.  The  fishe- 
ries, in  their  vai'ious  branches,  yielded  over  one  million 
eight  hundi*ed  thousand  dollars  for  expoi  tation.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  forest  fell  but  a  little  snort  of  four  millions; 
and  various  articles  of  manufactures  exported,  amounted 
to  nearly  six  millions.  In  addition  to  this,  was  the  great 
item  of  tonnage,  the  value  of  which,  in  its  total  amount 
my  colleague  [}Ax.  Gorham]  Iius  estimated  at  eleven  mil- 
lions pec  annum.  These  are  the  products,  by  which  we 
pay  for  our  imported  merchandise.  It  matters  not  in  what 
form  the  payment  is  made.  It  may  be  rice,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  It  may  be  fish,  timber,  or  freight.  The  result 
is,  that  sixty-one  millions  are  annually  imported  for  con- 


sumption, and  pay  duties;  and  that,  as  the  staple-growing 
States  export  but  thirty-two  millions,  the  other  States  must 
export  twenty-nine  millions  at  least,  and  pay  taxes  on  that 
amount  of  the  imports,  on  the  principle  of  the  gentleman 
himself,  and  those  who  hold  this  new  tlieory  in  common 
with  him. 

It  is  true,  our  products  do  not  strike  the  imagination 
like  those  of  the  genial  South.  They  are  frequently 
named,  only  to  be  derided.  Another  gentleman  from 
Soutli  Carolina  [Mr.  Blair]  speaks  of  our  clocks  and  no- 
tions; and  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  thank  him  for  not  adding 
wooden  nutmeg  to  the  list.  But  the  products  w^hich  we 
exchange  for  our  foreign  merchandise  represent  the  skill, 
the  industry,  the  freedom  of  our  laborious  free  citizens. 
Do  the  exports  of  other  States'represent  any  thing  better' 

We  are  told  of  the  rich  fruits  which  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  exclumvely  on  tlie  southern  portion 
of  the  country,  and  are  lefl  to  infer  a  somewhat  patuful 
contrast  with  its  less  favored  regions.  Sir,  I  will  be  led 
into  no  such  contrast.  I  admire,  as  much  as  any  gentle- 
man on  this  floor,  tlie  display  of  the  bountiful  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  our  southern  brethren;  and  I 
wbh  them  cordially  the  full  enjoyment  of  it.  I  have  wit- 
nessed it,  under  circumstances  to  give  it  all  its  force,  up- 
on the  senses  and  the  imagination,  naviiig,  in  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  passed  from  a 
region  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  to  one  where  the 
orange  tree  and  the  pomegranate  were  in  flower,  and  the 
sugar  cane  and  cotton  plant  covered  the  soil.  I  feel  and 
appreciate  the  richness  of  these  natural*  bounties;  I  re- 
joice in  them  as  the  ^fU  of  a  kind  Providence  to  roy  na- 
tive land.  Haud  eqmdem  irwideo  miror  magU.  Our  lot 
is  cast  in  a  region  less  dvored  in  this  respect,  but  not  there- 
fore to  be  disparaged.  No,  not  in  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
ducts, which  equals  that  of  those  rich  staples. 

Then,  too,  is  to  be  considered,  and  this  alone  is  an  an- 
swer to  much  of  the  gentleman's  argument,  that  these 
sputliem  staples -represent  no  small  amount  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Ubor  of  the  other  States.  But  ior  this,  it  would 
be  absolutely  unaccountable  and  incredible  that  three  mil- 
lions of  the  popidation  should  export  to  even  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  the  foreign  'merchandise  consumed.  Let 
any  man  consider  the  distribution  wliich  the  cotton  ]>lanter 
would  make  of  the  avails  of  his  crop,  if  he  brought  it  him- 
self to  Charleston  or  New  Orleans,  and  exchanged  it  in 
the  way  of  barter  for  his  supplies,  and  he  will  find  that  a 
good  portion  represents  the  labor  of  the  West  and  North. 
This  explains  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicahle,  that 
in  a  country  so  larg^  as  this,  and  indulging  in  so  large  a  con- 
sumption of  imported  merchandise,  three  miUions  of  the 
population,  confined  to  one  part  of  the  Union,  should  ex- 
port even  one-half  of  the  returns,  and  the  great  and  rich 
consuming  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
all  New  England  not  the  other  half. 

The  solution  is,  that  what,  in  its  last  form,  is  a  southern 
staple,  is,  in  reality,  in  part,  the  produce  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Of  the  European  articles  received 
in  return,  Uie  planting  States  pay  tax  on  that  portion  which 
they  consume,  and  no  more.  No  more,  on  the  gentle- 
man's own  principles:  for  every  consumer  is  a  producer. 
He  pays  for  what  he  consumes  by  what  he  produces, 
and  can  pa^  in  no  other  manner.  And  what  he  consumes 
he  .takes  with  all  its  burdens. 

But  it  is  replied  to  this,  although  the  southern  States  do 
not  directly  consume  the  whole  of  what  is  brought  from 
Europe  in  exchange  for  the  staple  products  exported  by 
them^  yet  that  the  various  articles  of  supply  which  they 
obtain  from  the  manufacturing  States  (the  indirect  ex.- 
change  of  their  staples)  come  charged  higher,  by  all  the 
amount  of  the  duty.  In  reference  to  my  present  purpose , 
which  is  to  refute  the  new  doctrine,  (that  the  exporter, 
and  not  the  consumer  of  the  article  importeil,  pays  the 
tax)  it  is  a  sufiicient  rejoinder  to  this,  that,  in  this 
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the  pianter  pays  the  tax  ns  a  oonsuiner,  not  as  a  producer* 
To  this  point,  in  fact,  we  return  at  the  end  of  every  illus- 
'ration,  and  we  see  m  it  tlic  entire  fallacy  of  the  novel  pro- 
po^ons  advanced  on  th'rs  subject. 

AiK>thcr  consideration  will  put  this  in  a  still  clearer  li^ht. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  maintains  that  the 
planter  pays  tlic  tax  on  the  imported  articles  received  in 
f^tchange  for  hb  exported  staples;  and  this  t;ix  he  puts  at 
in  arcrage  of  forty-five  per  cent.  Now,  then,  it  is  clear, 
'•\kU  if  this  tax  Were  removed,  if  tlie  planter  had  formerly 
paid  it,  he  would  now  save  this  foity-five  per  cent. ;  he 
vould  put  it  in  his  pocket.  South  Carolina,  for  inBtance^ 
supposing  her  now  to  be  makinf^  no  profit  whatever  from 
'ter  agricultoral  staples,  would,  if  the  tariff  were  l-epealed, 
rioke  forty-five  per  cent,  on  the  yearly  amount  of  tbe 
•  rop;  and  each  planter  would  ccceive  that  clear  income. 
Out  of  every  one  hundred  bales  which  he  sent  to  market,  i 
tortr-firc  wonld  be  clear  profit^  supposing  him  now  to  be  i 
nuiking  absolutely  nothing^.  This;  I  bay,  is  the  conse- 
'1  icnce  of  the  new  doctrine,  that  the  planter  |>ays  the  tax. 
But  can  any  roan  seriously  believe  it,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  would  last  a  day,  or  any  longer  than  would  be  ne- 
'-^^saarr  for  the  adjustment  to  take  place,  which  is  insepa- 
rable i'rom  every  change  in  the  condition  of  a  branch  of 
-niustry.  The  planter  would  not,  probably,  pocket  one 
ttfthing  of  thu  forty-five  per  cent,  t  and  why  not^  Be- 
caose  those  who  were  disposed  to  hold  up  their  cotton  at 
^he  old  price,  and  make  a  profit  of  forty -five  per  cent., 
"k'oakl  find  neighbors  content  with  forty,  and  who  would 
^11  at  forty,  and  this  would  bring  the  market  price  down 
^'  fortj-  per  cent,  profit  But  thirty-five  per  cent,  would 
content  others,  ana  thirty  per  cent,  would  content  others, 
'^lli  in  the  end,  those,  whose  necessities  obliged  them  to 
^i),  would  be  ready  to  sell  at  ihe  old  rate,  that  is^  forty- 
*iTe  percent  cheaper  than  they  sold  while  they  paid  the 
^&x,  now  taken  off.  This  would  bring  down  the  price  of  the 
vbole  article  in  the  market,  and  the  planter  would  find  that 
tlie  only  efiect  of  producing  hia  staple  forty-five  jicr  cent 
-  '^f'^pet,  would  be  that  he  would  have  to  sell  it  forty-five 
per  cent,  cheaper;  and  how  would  this  mend  his  condiition  ^ 

I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  tliat  if  the  price  of  tlie  article 
^n-c  thurreduced,  the  demand  for  it  would  be  propor- 
'looably  increased,  and  so  much  the  more  would  be  njsed 
*jA  exported  from  tlie  southern  States.  But  this  would 
not  remedy  the  evil  now  complained  of,  that  of  low  prices. 
It  vottld  only  increase  the  production  a^  the  preiient  prices. 
'V.ton  Unds  now  uncultivated  would  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation. If  the  state  of  the  cotton  planters  be  such  as  is  de- 
^ribed  to  lis,  tliia  is  an  event  rather  to  be  deprecated  than 
^'uhed  for.  No  advantage ,  therefore,  would  accrue  to  the 
plantenfrom  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  beyond  that  which  he 
^n  proportionably  with  every  other  member  of  the 
''immunity,  in  the  alleviation  of  the  puhlie  burdens. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Cardlina  admitted,  asAgpne- 
'^  rule,  that  tlie  ecmsumer  paid  the  tax;  but  he  said  the 
3M  of  the  southern  planters  was  -an  exception  to  this 
™'e;  they  were  a  class  of  producers,  who  couJd  not  throw 
^e  burden  of  the  tax  on  the  consumer,  but  tmist  pay  it 
'nemselves.  My  worthy  colleague  [Mr.  Gobhak]  admit* 
•'i  tvo^cases  where  the  producer  did  pay  the  tax  levied 

>  the  articles  imported  in  exchange  for  his  produce:. one 
Inhere  the  producer  consumes  all  the  return;  the  other 
riiere  the  taxed  article  comes  in  competition  with  an  u»- 
-»«d  article  of  the  same  kind. .  But  the  first  case  is,  of 
?**h^'  <^"ly  a  nominal  exception.  The  planter  is  Uxed 
J>n  his  consumption,  as  every  other  consumer  is.  If  be 
•^noQse  to  consume  the  entire  fruit  of  his  industfy  unpro- 
*>uctirely,  he  pays,  of  course,  tlie  consumption  tax  on  all 
le  produces;  but  he  pays  it  as  consumer,  not  as  producer. 
^K  then,  does  not  bear  out  the  new  theory  in  principle. 

f  he  other  ease,  in  which  the  consumer,  it  is  admitted, 
;»omd  throw  the  tax  on  the  producer,  is  that  where  the 

ued  article  comes  in  competition  with  the  untmed  arti- 
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cle.  But  this  ca«e  can  never  exist  longer  than  t»  required 
for  the  market  to  recti^  itself,  from  an  unnatural  tempo- 
rary state.  No  act  and  no  power  can  keep  two  articles 
permanently  in  the  market,  which  arc  produced  at  differ- 
ent cost,  and  sell  at  the  same  price.  Let  the  experiment 
be  tried  with  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  nominal  va- 
lue is  the  same,  and  whose  intrinsic  value  is  different.  It 
is  imagined,  1  believe,  that  foreign  imports,  competing  in 
our  market  with  our  own  manufactured  articles,  the  former 
paying  dutiea  and  the  latter  not,  do  precisely  form  a  case 
of  a  taxed  article  coming  in  competition  with  an  untaxed 
one,  in  which  the  producer  nays  the  tax.  But  not  at  all. 
By  an  untaxed  article,  in  this  case,  is  meant  one  unbur- 
dened in  any  way;  one  produced  as  cheap  as  the  taxed 
article,  with  the  exception  of  the  tax.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  it  is  plain  that  the  producer,  if  he  will  bring  his 
taxed  article  to  the  market,  must  pay  the  tax  himself* 
But  if  the  untaxed  article  costs  as  much,  for  any  reason, 
as  the  taxed  article  with  the  duty  upon  it,  the  two  arti- 
cles will  sell  for  the  same  price,  and  the  consumer  must 
pay  the  tax;  he  cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  producer, 
because  he  cannot,  by  refold ng  to  take  the  taxed  article, 
get  the  untaxed  one  cheaper. 

There  is,  tlien,  no  case  where,  in  a  regular  and  perma- 
nent course  of  trade,  the  consumer  throws  the  tax  on  the 
producer;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  which,  if  the  tax 
were  repealed,  the  price  would  not  fail. 

The  idea,  then,  that  the  souUiem  planter,  and  he  alone, 
bears  the  tax  on  the  imports  purchased  by  his  produce, 
that  he  alone  cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  consumer; 
or,  the  contrary,  that  on  him  alone  the  consumer  throws 
the  biuden,  is'  as  unfounded  as  it  is  paradoxical.  The 
sixty  millions  of  foreign  articles  introduced  for  consump- 
tion are  purchased  by  sixty  millions  worth  of  the  prcxluce 
of  the  labor  of  the  consumers.  This  consumption  is  scat- 
tered most  diffusively  over  tlic  country.  If  it  take  place 
to  a  greater  extent  in  one  section  than  another,  that  sec* 
tion  was  not  the  southern  States.  Now  it  b  said,  of  all  the 
prpducers  of  the  articles  given  in  exchange  for  these  nxt^ 
millions,  the  southern  planters,  who  fomish  about  hair, 
cannot  throw  the  tax  on  the  consumer;.and  why  not?  But, 
to  support  this  proposition,  no  substantial  reason  appears 
to  be  given.  Rveiy  other  branch  of  industiy  strug^gles 
with  the  like  competitioB  as  cotton  planting.  The  gen- 
tleman says  that  the  Carolina  cotton  planter  comes  in  com- 
petition with  the  Brazilian,  in  a  market  where  the  Caroli- 
nian pays  a  tax  on  the  goods  he  receives  in  return  of  for- 
ty-five per  cent.,  and  the  BrazKian  of  only  fifteen.  In 
other  words,  tlie  Carolinian,  selling  at  the  same  nominal 
price  as  the  Brazilian,  takes  pay  in  coin  contabiing  forty- 
five  per  cent  alloy,  and  the  Brazilian  in  coin  contaJnin|^ 
only  fifteen  per  cent,  allov.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
wholly  impossible,  under  the  known  laws  of  trader  but, 
supposing  it  possible,  it  would  prove  that  the  American 
cotton  pUinter  coidd,  and  did  defy  all  competition. 

There  is  no  process,  by  which  Xha  northern  consumer 
throws  off  the  tax,  which  is  ndt  open  to  the  southern 
planter.  It  is  said  that  the  northern  consumer  can  change 
tiis  pursuit,  can  emigrate,  but  that  the  southern  planter 
must  live  and  die  on  his  plantstion.  Is  this  so.>  Certainly 
not.  There  is'  no  form  m  which  a  large  capital  can  exist, 
in  which  more  of  it  wiQ  be  easily  transferable,  than  an 
investment  in  a  cotton  plantation.  The  whole  Southwfest 
is  open  to  the  cotton  punter.  The  part  of  it  which  is  set- 
tled, has  been  mostly  settled  by  him.  He  has  found  a 
new  soil  and. cheap  Unds,  and  ready  access  to  market* 
Unquestionably  the  cause  why  the  staple  is  cheaper,  is,  that 
for  the5tt  and  other  reasons  it  can  be  produced  cheaper; 
not  fas  is  maintained)  because  the  difference  of  price 
comes  out  of  the  planter's  pocket. 

But  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  planters  have  another 
resource  from  the  burdens  of  the  tariff,  created  by  the 
tariff  itself;  a  resource,  I  am  well  persuaded,  thus  fiur  so 
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effectual,  that  it  has  been  more  beneficial  to  the  p)antin[^ 
States,  than  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  laws  have  to  the 
manufacturing  States.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that 
hitherto  the  States  most  benefited  by  the  lavs  for  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  lie  south  of  the  Potomac.  The 
southern  States  have  a  monopoly  of  a  species  of  property, 
increasing  in  numbers,  and  which  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  decrease  in  value:  I  mean  their  slaves. 
Their  numbers  arc  supposed  to  amount  to  two  millions, 
and  their  avei-age  value  at  present,  I  am  told,  may  be  safely 
taken  at  two  hundred  dollars  each;  forming  a  money  capital 
of  four  hundred  millions.  Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
in  the  present  state  of  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  mai*- 
ket,  tlie  value  of  the  slaves  to  their  masters  would  be  con- 
stantly declining.  '  The  sugar  culture,  which  has  grown  up 
in  Louisiana,  under  the  tariff  laws,  has  created  a  new  de- 
mand for  labor,  which  is  met  principally  from  the  old  At- 
lantic States.  I  know  that  this  trade  is  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  the  South;  that  the  last  thing  the  planter  will 
part  with,  is  his  servants.  But  in  the  division  of  estates,  in 
Uie  execution  of  judgments,  in  the  punishment  of  miscoH' 
duct,  cases  arise,  under  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  which 
these  sales  take  place,  and  by  them  the  demand  for  Lou- 
isiana is  supplied.  I  am  told  Uiat  the  effect  of  this  demand 
on  the  value  of  slaves  is  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent. ; 
that  the  whole  mass  of  this  property  is  enhanced  or  kept 
from  falling  to  that  extent;  in  other  words,  tlmt  the  labor 
of  tlie  South,  now  amounting  to  a  moneved  capital  of  four 
hundred  millions,  would  not,  but  for  this  circumstance,  be 
worth  more  than  two  hundred  millions  at  this  moment-^ 
and  that  rapidly  declining.  Here,  then,  is  one  operation 
of  the  tarif}',  creating  to  the  southern  planter  a  capital  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  twelve  millions  annually. 
Can  any  man  point  out  any  such  benefit,  accruing  from 
the  same  aoiu*ce,  to  the  manufacturing  States'  The  cul- 
ture of  tugar  has  already  reached  an  average  crop,  proba- 
bly, of  seventy  thousand  hogsheads.  The  last  season  was 
a  bad  one,  but  the  two  preceding  seasons  averaged  that 
amount.  This,  with  the  molasses,  is  worth  about  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Of  these  eight  millions,  the  West,  for 
food  and  machinery,  gets  perlups  a  million  and  a  half.  A 
single  iroD-BMister,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  in  Tennessee, 
sold  last  year  to  the  sugar  planters  fifty-six  thousand  dol- 
lars of  articles  fabricated, at  his  furnaces;  and  twenty -five 
steam  engines,  for  sugar  mills,  w^re  furnished  by  a  house 
on  the  Ohio  river..  The  North  supplies  the  sugar  planter 
witli  a  million  of  dollars  in  clothinr,  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  tonnage.  Three  millions  of  doUars  go  to  the  plant- 
ing States  for  slaves;Land  I  have  the  opinion  in  writing  of 
persons  as  well  informed  as  any  in  the  United  States,  that 
the  effect  of  this  demand  is  what  I  have  stated  it  to  be.  ■ 

1  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  state  of  things  is  tem- 
porary. I  answer,  it  exists  now;  and  while  it  exists,  and 
as  long  as  it  exifts,  the  most  active  benefits  of  the  tariff 
are  south  of  th^  Potctoac.  How  long  this  state  of  thin^^ 
will  last,  I  do  not  know;  no  man  knows.  I  believe* it  will 
be  a  distant  day,  before  the  supply  overtakes  the  demand, 
and  befinre  Louiaiana  will  ceaae  to  depend  for  her  labor 
on  other  States.  And  belbre  that  day  m-rives,  who  shall 
foresee  what  explosion  may  take  place  in  the  tropics,  (the 
volcanic  region  of  the  political  as  of  the  physical  world,) 
whidi  will  make  Louisiana  a  much  more  important  region 
in  the  sugtr  market  than  it  is  now  ?  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
West  Indies  were  to  the  cotton  market  what  they  now 
are  to  tlie  sugar  market.  Thirty  years  ago,  and  our 
northern  cotton  mills,  then  just  erected,  and  on  a  small 
Bale,  went  to  the  West  Indies  for  their  cotton.  A  mem- 
ber  of  Congress,  from  South -Cart^na,  expressed  the 
opinion,  that,  if  a  good  seed  could  be  procured,  cotton 
would,  with  proper  protection,  grow  in  Carolina;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, a  dutv  of  three  cents  a  pound  was  laid  on  the 
ootton  consuniea  by  our  infant  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, \Q  enable  our  aouthern  brethren  to  go  gnd  study 


the  botany  of  the  tropics,  and  find  a  species  4>f  the  cotton 
plant  which  would  thrive  in  Carolina.  Our  nortliem  manu- 
^turers  complained  that  a  duty  should  be  hiid  on  the 
raw  material  required  for  their  fabrics,  not  to  protect, 
not  to  encourage  a  branch  of  southern  industrv,  but  for 
what  seemed  the  chimerical  speculation  of  creatmg  a  new 
kind  of  culture.     General  Hamilton  said  tlie  duty  ought 
to  be  repealed;  but  it  was  kept  on.    It  was  then  a  protect- 
ing duty.     It  protected  southern  agfrieulture,  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  northern  manufactures.     I  believe  our  southern 
brethren  then  did  not  deem  it  either  unconstitiitional  or 
oppressive.     It  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  same  charac' 
ter  in  the  first  tariff,  that  of  1769,  for  indigo,  hemp,  and 
mamifiictured  tobacco  were  burdened  with  duties^  ror  the 
same  reason.     But  such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  mar* 
ket  thirty  years  ago.     Within  the  same  period,  the  6nest 
of  the  sugar  islands  has,  in  a  manner,  been  blotted  Irom 
the  map  of  the  world.     In  1788,  the  value  of  the  augar 
produced  in  St.  Domingo  was  twenty  millions  of  dollsffs; 
in  1823,  the  Inst  year  for  which  I  liave  official  information, 
it  was  but  oiw  hundred  and  thirty  -thousand  dollars.      Do 
gentlemen  think  the  process  is  to  stop  here?    I  am  no  prO' 
phet,  sir;  I  pretend  not  to  calculate  the  malignant  aspect 
of  the  stars  for  other  regions.     But  I  see  nothing  in  the 
fated  islands  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago,  that  looks 
like  stability.     Thus  far  the  planting  interest  of  the  South 
has  been  more  benefited  by  the  tariff,  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  than  any  other  interest;  and  takmg  history  and 
experience  for  (be  guide,  he  is  a  bold  man,  who  wiU  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  time  when  this  state  of  things  will  cease 
to  exist. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  this  view  of  the  sabjept,  which  has 
lately  occasioned  the  adoption  of  the  following  reselittions 
by  the  Legfislature  of  Louisiana,  unanimously,  IbelicTe,  in 
the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  with  a  very  small  dissenting 
minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Jieeobedj  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  con^ 
vened,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  do  not  con- 
cur in  the  views  and  sentiments  expressed  by  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  rela- 
tive to  the  tariff  of  1828;  and  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  does  not  perceive  any  unconstitutionality  in  adopting 
such  measures.. 

•*i?ewfeaf,  &c.  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Ijegislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  hj'  which 
tUey  have  declared  the  law  of  1828,  on  the  tariff,  to  be 
constitutional,  expedient,  and  harmless  to  the  southern 
States,  or  any  other  of  our  sister  States. 

**  RcMohed^  &c.  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed, and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  accede  to 
and  support  such  measures  as  those  that  are  contemplated 
by  the  kw  of  1828  on  the  taiiff." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  expressicm  of  the 
opinion  of  a  State,  by  no  means  exclusively  a  sugar-plant- 
ing State;  of  a  State  of  whioh  cotton  is  still  the  gr^^at  stm> 
pie.     I  pretend  not  to  ass^  the  motives  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  in  leaving  untouched  the  duty 
on  iweign  au^rs,  while  he  proposes  to  remove  almost 
every  duty  which  protects  the  industry  of  the  middle  ancl 
northern  States.     I  do  not  blame  him  for  retaining-  a  duty* 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  southern  country. 
But,  on  tlie  same  principle  on  which  he  is  willing  to  retain 
the  duty  on  sugar,  he  must  allow  me  to  vote  against  the 
repeal  of  tliose  parts  of  the  law  which  he  desires  to  abro- 
gate, but  which  are  important  to  my  constituents.     ShsLll 
he  e^^cept  frdm  a  sweeping  repeal  of  the  laws,  the  single 
feature  of  it,  which  is  so  signally  beneficial  to  the  plantingr 
interest,  that  it  has  attached  one  entire  planting  State  to 
the  protecting'  system?  and  shall  not  1  oppose  the  india-* 
criminate  repeal  of  tliat  whole  system,  involving  the  ruii\ 
of  all  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  it.^ 

And  here  I  may  observe^  in  reply  to  a  remark  mads  b  v 
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tbc  gfntleraan  from  New  York,  [Mr.  CAHBitKLExc]  on 
the  subject  of  voting*  for  protecting  duties  from  motives 
of  personal  interest,  that  no  such  motive  operates  on  me. 
I  reside,  it  is  true,  in  a  manufacturing'  country,  but  have 
no  interest  in  manufacturing  establishments,  nor  any  which 
is  beneficiai]y  affected  by  them;  nor,  if  every  factory  were 
burned  down  to-morrow,  would  it  concern  me  in  any  other 
way  than  such  a  waste  of  property  would  concern  every 
other  citizen  in  the  community.  But  to  return  to  the  ar- 
gument 

I  have  endeavored  thus  fiir,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  to  re-establish  the  doctrine  that  the 
but  falls  on  the  consumer.  I  shall  now  offer  a  considera- 
tion to  prove  that  this  tax  is  not  so  oppressive  as  has  been 
represented.  The  tax  falls  not  on  the  immediate,  but  on 
the  ultimate  consumers  that  is,  on  the  individual  by  whom, 
in  its  last  form,  it  is  unproductively  consumed,  either  as  a 
necessary  of  life,  or  as  an  article  to  which  habit  and  cus- 
tom have  given  the  character  of  a  necessary  of  life.  The 
ta  on  such  artieles,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  is 
1  perfect  equality  of  rights,  a  great  similarity  of  condition, 
unusual  facility  in  change  of  situation  and  pursuit,  and  a 
boundless  region  of  new  land,  is,  in  reality,  levied  on  the 
er.'Jre  consumption,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  enth-e 
income  of  the  country.  The  moment  any  one  pursuit  is 
taxed  above  the  average  of  the  other,  capital  is  driven 
from  it,  till  the  equilibrium  is  brought  about.  The  bur- 
den laid  on  imported  articles  is,  therefor^  equally  diffused 
orer  the  entire  income  of  the  country.  What  is  tl»t  in- 
come? 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  estimated  it  at 
tlirec  hundred  and  fif\y  millions  per  annum — I  am  inclin- 
^to  think  this  much  too  small.  I  would  rate  it  at  not 
less  than  one  thousand  millions.  Let  us  consider  a  few 
items  that  must  enter  into  the  estimate.  The  population 
is  at  least  twelve  millions;  the  federal  numbers  have  ever 
been  estimated  to  amount  to  twelve  millions. 

The  food  of  12»000,000  of  persons,  at  40 
cents  per  week,  which  is  but  5.7  cents  per 
<l»f,  or  $20  75  pep  annum,  would  amount  to    249,000,000 

Clothing  for  12,000,000,  at  $17  per  an- 
num,  - ,  204,000,000 

The  food  of  all  the  animals,  estimated  as  • 

quivalent  to  three  millions  of  horses,  at  $25 
««ch  per  annum,       -  -  .  .     75,000,000 

^528,000,000 
This  is  the  amount  of  the  estimafed  cost  of  the  fbod 
^  clothing  of  the  population,  and  tlie  food  of  the  do- 
°^tic  animads.  I  do  not  think  it  extravagant  to  assume 
*»t,  over  and  above  -the  necessary  annual  consumption 
for  food  and  clothing,  the  entire  anniwl  expenditure  for 
houses,  ships,  and  every  other  kind  of  buildingj  for  roads, 
'^'^^  and  cveiy  other  kind  of  public  and  private  im- 
provement; for  public  institutions  of  alt  kinds,  together 
vith  the  amount  of  income  annually  saved  and  added,  in 
^«se  or  any  other  forms,  to  the  accumulating  wealth  of 
t°6  country,  ought  to  be  taken  at  an  amount  at  least  equal. 
Itiierefore  set  down  the  whole  annusl  income  of  the  coun- 
^  At  otie  thousand  millions  of  doHors. 

On  this  annual  income  there  is  charged,  say  twcnty- 
'Ottr  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  a  tax  of  two  and  four- 
^nths  per  cent.,  which  cannot  be  called  a  very  heavy  bur- 
den. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  part  only  of  the 
^x  on  the  articles  itnported  is  to  be  set  down  to  th«  pro- 
^ting  system.  A  very  oonmderable  part  of  the  duties 
would,  at  all  events,  be  assessed  for  revenue.  If  I  shoukl 
*?™it,  hswever,  (what  is  very  hr  above  the  truth,)  that 
**ght  milUons  out  of  the  twenty-four  are  a  protecting  tax, 
^d  that  to  this  extent  the  manufacturing  system  is  a  tax 
^  the  income  of  the  country,  it  wouM  amount  to  one- 
*»ghth  part  of  one  per  cent,  on  this  income!  And  now, 
"'i  1  will  not  cavil  at  a  few  hundred  millions  in  estimat- 


ing the  annual  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  mean,  seriously,  that  if  any  gentleman  thinks  I  take  it 
too  high  at  one  thousand  millions,  I  will  let  him  reduce  it 
one-half,  to  five  hundred  millions.  A  protecting  tax  of 
eight  millions  is,  at  that  rate,  one  ana  three-fifths  per 
cent,  upon  the  income  of  the  country.  This  is  the  bimieu 
M'hich  is  laid  by  the  protecting  system  on  our  industry. 

In  reply  to  the-  suggestion  that  the  southern  planter 
had  the  option  to  take  specie  in  return  for  his  exports,  it 
was  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carohna,  that 
En6;land,  having  no  mines,  had  no  specie  to  give;  and  that 
if  she  had,  we  had  no  use  for  it,  as  it  is  not  an  article  to  be 
consumed.  It  was  justly  urged  by  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
GoRHAx]  that  though  England  had  no  mines,  she  was 
nevertheless  the  great  specie  market  of  the  world.  In 
reply  to  the  second  objection  of  the  gentleman,  that  we 
coisid  not  take  specie  to  advantage,  because  we  do  not 
wish  to  consume  it,  I  observe,  that,  though  not  consuma- 
ble itself,  it  is  the  representative  of  all  consumable  things. 
If  the  manufactured  articles  to  be  imported,  are,  as  Uie 
gentleman  says,  taxed  forty-five  per  cent.,  he  cannot  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  great  emporium  of  the  world,  the  English 
market,  there  is  no  article  of  commerce,  and  no  course  of 
trade  in  which  the  southern  planter  could  not  make  a  more 
advantageous  return  investment. 

But  if  the  exporter  paid  the  tax,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
when  he  takes  goods  thus  burdened,  it  would  be  not 
merely  his  interest  to  take  specie — ^the  Liverpool  trader 
would  compel  him  to  take  it.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  producer  of  the  staples  consents  to  receive  in  pay 
g^ods  really  worth  to  him  forty-five  per  cent,  less  tnan 
their  nominal  value,  and  less  than  their  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  England,  the  English  manu&cturer  would 
choose  to  pay  him  in  specie.  For  one  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  cotton  he  would  offer  him  a  cash  price  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  fiffy-five  pounds,  which  is  all  (on  this  sup- 
position) that  the  planter  is  to  get  in  goods.  The  goods, 
as  a  consec^uence,  would  not  be  exported  to  this  country. 
The  demand  for  them  would  increase,  and  with  it  the  price 
Which  they  would  command.  Specie,  meantime,  would 
rise  in  England,  and  in  the  result,  as  the  want  of  the  goods 
was  felt  in  America,  the  planter  would  be  enabled  to 
throw  the  tax  on  the  consumer:  it  would,  of  course,  cease 
to  be  hi?  interest  to  take  payment  in  specie  instead  of 
goods;  and  trade  would  return  to  its  natural  channel.  This 
is  the  process  which  constantly  goes  on;  and  specie  is  the 
chief  vehicle  by  which  those  transfers  of  capital  are  ef- 
fected, which  prevent  burdens  from  accumulating  upon 
any  one  branch. 

I  will  but  mention  one'  other  consequence  which 
would  flow  from  the  new  doctrine,  and  then  leave  that 
part  of  the  subject  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  House. 
The  produce  of  the  staple  pays  the  duty  on  the  import- 
ed article,  says  the  new  theory.  This  duty,  in  the  ave- 
rage, is  said  by  the  gentleman  to  be  forty -five  per  cent.  I 
believe  it  to  be  much  less;  but  the  amount,  at  present,  is 
immaterial.  Whatever  the  aggregate  be,  the  separate  du- 
ties vary  in  amount.  Cottons  are  said,  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  torange  from  twenty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  woollens  from 
forty-five  to  one  hundred  and  nxty-eight;'and  iron  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  All 
tliese  articles,  with  all  their  duties,  are  imported  in  ex- 
change for  southern  staples,  and  the  southern  planter  pays 
the  duty,  says  the  theory.  Of  course,  the  first  pUnter 
who  gets  to' market,  will  take  the  article  least  buraened. 
The  next  comer  will  take  the  next  most  favorable  article; 
while  the  unfortunate  individual  who  comes  last,  and  who 
has  (by  the  supposed  iniquitous  operation  of  these  laws)  to 
furnish  to  the  consumer,  out  of  nik  one  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  cotton,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  of  iron,  will 
have,  in  addition  to  all  his  cotton,  to  pay  out  of  his  pocket 
eigh^  pounds  sterling.     And  the  new  theory  supposes 
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that  thU  kind  of  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  years  be- 
tween the  United  Stat^  and  Great  Britain. 

The  gentleman  froni  South  Carolina  made  a  remark  or 
two  upon  the  English  corn  Uws,  denying  that  the}'  fiir- 
niahea  any  just  ground  for  the  protecting  svstem  in 
America,  or  that  the  American  manufacturers  wished  their 
repeal.  It  certainly,  however,  is  an  opinion  resting  on 
unauapicioua  authority,  that  the  existence  of  the  British 
laws  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  were  an 
efficient  cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  protect- 
ing  duties  in  this  country.  On  this  subject^  Mr.  Adding- 
ton»  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at  Washington,  (whose 
oorreapondence  with  his  Government  sliows  him  to  have 
been  a  very  attentive  observer  of  the  passage  of  the  law 
of  1824,  through  Congress,)  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Canning, 
in  a  letter  bearmg  date  30tli'  May,  1824:  **I  have  only  to 
add  that,  had  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain  existed  in  Europe  generally,  and  especially  in 
Great  Britain^  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  tariff  would 
never  have  passed  through  either  House  of  Congress,  since 
the  great  agricultural  States,  and  Pennsylvania  especially, 
the  main  mover  of  the  question,  would  have  been  indif- 
ferent, if  not  opposed  to  its  enactment." 

It  is  said  that,  if  the  British  duties  on  foreign  com 
were  repealed,  we  could  not  export  it — ^that  we  sliould 
be  undersold  by  the  corn  of  the  North  of  Europe.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  whenever  the  British  porta  have  been 
opened,  we  have  exported  it  to  that  country,  and  w^c  do 
constantly  export  it  to  markets  where  the  corn  of  the 
Nortii  of  Europe  meets  ours.  When  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and  other  chan- 
nels of  communication  now  in  progress  are  open,  so  that 
corn  from  the  interior  shall  come  to  be  transported,  by  a 
canal  or  a  railroad,  to  the  seaboard,  I  cannot  be  incluced 
to  believe  that  corn,  whieh  can  be  and  is  raised  for  twelve 
and  a  iialf  cents  the  bushel,  will  be  undersold  by  any  thing 
which  grows  in  Poland  or  the  Krimea,  in  any  market  in 
Europe. 

The  gentleroan'from  South  Carolina  says  that  the  manu- 
facturera  would  deprecate  the.  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
because,  by  enabling  the  British  manufacturer  to  work 
cheaper,  ana  export  his  fabrics  cheaper,  our  establi^ments 
would  be  undermined  and  ruined.  If  this  be  so,  we  cer- 
tify ought  to  deprecate  the  repeal.  If  the  grain-grow- 
ing States,  as  Mr.  Addinrton  aays,  have  paused  the  pas- 
sage  of  laws,  under  which  a  great  amount  of  property  lias 
been  invested  in  tiie  manufacturing  States,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  these  last  States  (which  are  not  grain-grow- 
ing) did  not  deprecate  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which 
was  to  ruin  their  manufactures,  without  affording  them  any 
equivalent. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  comment  on  the  British  com 
laws;  but  as  it  is  frequently  stated  that  Great  Britain  has 
set  the  example  of  repealing  her  protecting  system,  I 
think  it  proper  to  observe  that  she  has  repealed  those 
parts  of  it  which  protected  nothing,  and  she  retains  those 

gsrts  that  exclude  forei^  articles,  and,<above  all,  the  com 
kws.  And  this  ia  described  to  be  more  burdensome  than 
all  tiie  other  taxes  of  the  kingdom— equal  to  the  whole 
burden  of  the  national  debt  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  estimates  the  annual  burden  of  the  corn  laws  at 
twenty-four  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  A  popular 
writer  on  political  economy,  (Mr.  M'Culloh)  in  one  aspect 
of  the  subject,  is  disposed  to  estimate  it  at  thirty-six  rail- 
Cons  of  pounds  sterling.  It  is  plain  Uiat  no  ministry  could 
break  down  a  system  uiat  involved  a  capital  of  thirty-six 
or  twenty-four  millions  sterling.  Mr;  Canning  introduced, 
and  passed  througti  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill,  ad- 
mitting foreign  com  on  a  graduated  duty,  which  was 
abandoned,  on  the  adoption  m  the  House  of  Lords  of  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and 
the  law  was  left  where  it  stood  in  1822,  a  prohibition  till 
the  price  rose  to  seventy  shillings  sterling  the  quarter 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cambiiklkkc]  re- 
minds me  that,  by  a  subsequent  law,  it  is  now  admitted. 
But  the  abstract  of  that  law,  given  in  the' annual  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  shows  that  the  duty  ui 
still  so  high  as  to  leave  the  prohibition  in  fact  unaffected; 
and  it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Uuskissun  '*to  be  the  object 
of  tiie  bill  to  give  protection  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  lo 
exclude  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn  as  much  as  pob- 
sible." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  no  administra- 
tion of  that  Government  could  break  down  the  aystero  of 
Uie  corn  laws.  If  its  extent  is  at  all  wliat  it  is  described  to 
be.  Twenty-four  millions  sterling  is  the  interest,  at  three 
per  cent.,  of  a  capital  of  four  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars. To  repeal  tlie  corn  laws  would  be  to  make  tliat 
capital  change  hands;  enough  of  itK^lf  to  cause  a  revolu- 
tion. The  burden  of  the  corn  laws  is  said  to  equal  tiiat 
of  Uie  national  debt.  To  pay  the  national  debt,  (that  is, 
to  reproduce  the  capital  >vhich  lias  been  consumed,  i.A 
which  the  debt  is  the  representative,)  would  no  doubt  be 
a  great  public  benefit.  But  to  sponge  it  out,  by  an  act 
of  bankruptcy,  would  be  assessing  it  on  the  creditors  of 
Uie  Government,  instead  of  the  whole  people,  and  wouKl 
convulse  society.  Similar  effects  would  attend  the  a^oL- 
tion  of  the  corn  laws,  if  tiieir  effect  is  what  it  is  described 
to  be. 

But  if  this  repeal  could  take  place,  and  every  th'iii^  else 
go  on  in  England  as  before,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  would  operate  to  the  ruin  of  our  manufacturers^  as  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  supposes.  The  sum  of 
twenty-four  millions  a  year  probably  does  not  amount  to 
eight  per  cent,  on  the  annual  product  of  the  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  If  tiie  whole  of  the  relief  produced  by 
the  repeal  were  apphed  to  the  reduction  of  the  price  uf 
all  the  products  of  labor,  it  would  amount  to  a  reduction 
of  only  eight  per  cent. — an  injurious  reduction,  no  doubt, 
to  our  manufacturers,  but  not  a  third  as  formidable  as  t he- 
frauds  daily  practised  under  the  revenue  laws,  ag^iist 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  bill  before  us  to  g^uard. 

The  gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolina,  having  endearured 
to  show  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  unequally  col- 
lected, attempted  to  estabUsh  the  fact  that  it  waa  as'  une- 
qually distributed;  that,  being  mostly  collected  in  the 
South,  it  was  mostly  disbursed  in  tiie  North;  and,  in  this 
connexion,  he  enlarged  on  a  topic,  whicli  he  thought  had 
not  been  duly  considered  in  natiomd  politics — the  effect  of 
a  Government  expenditure  on  the  industry  of  a  country* • 
I  am  incUned  to  think  this  effect  gi*eatly  overrated,  at 
least  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  annual  expenditure 
must  be  met  by  annual  taxation.  Any  State  in  the  Union, 
said  the  gentleman,  would  be  willing  to  tax  its  citizens  one 
milfion,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  Government  expen<l 
two  millions  within  its  limits.  The  State  that  should  du 
this,  would,  in  my  opinion,  act  \^ry  unwisely.  Govern- 
ment expenditure  is  not  Government  donation;  for  the 
two  millions  expended  within  the  State,  two  millions  of 
its  property  are  consumed  or  carried  away,  and,  if  you 
please,  advantageously;  but  it  is  only  the  profit  on  t^-o 
millions  «hat  is  gained  by  the  State  or  its  citizens;  and  the 
State  that  would  tax  its  citizens  one  million  of  dollars*  to 
enable  its  citizens  to  receive  the  ordinary'  commercia.1 
profit  on  two^  would  act  a  very  unwise  parL 

As  to  the  alleged  inequality  of  the  distribution,  I  be- 
lieve a  careful  examination  would  siiow  it  to  be  much 
smaller. than  the  gentleman  represents  it.  Iadinitth:\i 
there  is  an  ineouality  in  the  distinbution  of  the  payment, 
on  account  of  the  public  debt:  a  larger  proportion^of  tliis 
payment  is  made  nOrth  of  the  Potomac,  tiiau  south  of  it. 
But  this  is  because  more  was  lent  to  the  Government  not  Ui 
of  tiie  Potomac,  tlian  south  of  it.  A  part  of  the  national] 
debt  was  created  by  this  assumption  of  the  revolutionary 
State  debts,  and  this  assumption  was  the  result  of  a  coin 
promise,  of  which  the  condition  was,  that  the  seat  of  tK<: 
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Genend  Goremroent  should  be  moved  m  fkr  aouth  as  the 
Utnks  of  Uie  Potomac,  (5th  Mftrsball's  Washington,  p. 
260.)  Our  southern  brethren  will  retain  their  part  of  tlie 
benefits  of  the  compromise)  our  part  is  rapidly  wearing 
sway;  and  the  national  debt  will  now  so  soon  be  paid  on, 
that  the  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  tlie  payment  of 
it,  ought  not  to  enter  into  a  general  estimate  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  permanent  expenditure  of  the  Government. 
Of  the  naval  expenditure,  I  will  admit  tJiat,  under  some 
besds^those  of  navy  3'ards  and  construction — perliaps 
three-fourtlis  of  the  expenditures  are  nortli  of  the  Poto- 
mac. But  of  the  six  navy  yards,  one  is  at  Korfolk,  and 
one  at  this  place;  and  of  the  northern  stations,  one,  at 
least,  is  not  the  seat  of  great  expenditure.  The  item  of 
pay  afloat,  which  is.  perhaps  one-fourth  of  th«  whole,  I 
presume,  is  mostly  expended  abroad.  Of  the  remaining 
three*fourths,  it  is  possible  that  two-thu^s  are  expended 
nortli  of  the  Potomac }  making  but  one-half  of  the  whole. 

The  residue  of  tlie  expenditure  of  the  Government  is 
either  equally  diffused,  or  takes  pkce  in  greater  propor- 
tbn  to  the  South.  The  salaries  of  the  Government  offi- 
cers, of  all  classes,  are  geographically  distributed.  The 
diplomatic  expenditure  takes  place  abroad,  and  tho  South 
receives  her  full  share  of  itsi>enefits.  The  heavy  charge 
of  fortifications  preponderates  at  the  South:  here,  too, 
the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  army  accrues. 
The  enormous  and  growing  expenditure  of  our  Indian 
relations  is  mostly  at  the  South.  Our  whole  military  es- 
tablishment had  its  origin  in  the  Indian  relations  of  the 
coantiy.  I  know  the  military  defence  of  the  country 
igainitany  foe,  savage  or  civilized,  u  an  instituti6n .  for 
the  general  goml,  wlierever  the  expenditure  is  made;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  navy,  and  of  the  public  debt. 
In  short,  this  subject,  I  thijik,  is  much  misunderstood.  I 
believe  if  one  were  to  go  through  the  appropriation  bills, 
and  trace  to  their  ulterior  destinations  the  entire-  expen- 
ditures of  the  Governnoent,  he  would  find  them  distri- 
buted with  great  approach  to  equality  tliroughout  the 
Union. 

But  the  comparison  .between  a  Government  expendi- 
ture in  this  country,  and  that  of  the  British  Government 
daring  their  long  war,  which  tlie  gentleman  rated  quite 
vithin  bounda  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
entirely  fiiils.  In  Great  BritMn,  in  consequence  of  the 
credit  enjoyed  by  the  Government,  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  were  annually  raised  by  loans,  and  thrown  into 
circulation;  and  as  even  the  annual  interest  of  the  former 
loans  was  defrayed  by  new  loans,  there  was  no  immediate 
cliarge  upon  the  people,  and  the  whole  operation  was  an 
addition  ft>r  the  time  of  so  much  to  the  national  wealth. 
But  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  the  supplies 
of  the  year  are  raised  by  taxation  within  the  year,'  a  Go* 
vernment  expenditure  is  but  taking  from  one  pocket  to 
put  into  another.  Every  dollar  expended  among  the  peo- 
ple must  first  be  taken  from  the  people  by  taxation. 
There  could  therefore  neither  be  advantage  on  the  one 
side,  nor  hardship  on  the  otlier,  until  the  gentleman  could 
Ottke  out  his  case  of  unequal  collection  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution; in  the  attempt  to  do  which,  in  my  judgment,  he 
hstt  wholly  failed. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  painted,  in  very 
strong  colors,  the  distress  of  the  planting  States.  I  lis- 
tened to  his  remarks  on  this  topic  with  great  interest.  I 
^  not  at  all  disposed  to  underrate  tlieir  force;  and,  did 
1  agree  in  the  correctness  of  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
on  this  subject,  I  could  not  take  the  course  I  do^  But  I 
inust  think  some  of  his  facts  mistaken,  and  this  opinion  of 
Jhe  caiise  of  the  depression  of  the  planting  interests  not 
[et»  80.  Listening  with  great  attention  to  collect  the  facts 
of  which  he  illustrated  the  extent  of  the  distress  of  the 


slave  is  worth  but  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  day, 
whereas  tliat  of  the  free  laborer  of  the  manufacturing 
States  is  worth  at  least  fifty  cents  per  day;  and  lastly,  that 
there  is  a  genei'al.and  melancholy  dilapidation  of  estates, 
and  impoverishment  of  families,  indicative  of  a  rapid  de- 
cline.    A  word  or  two  on  each  topic. 

When  cotton  was  thirty  cents  per  pound,  land,  labor, 
supplies,  and  every  thing  else,  must  liave  been  propor- 
tionably  high.  There  is,  therefore,  not  such  a  reduction 
in  the  real  price  as  there  would  seem  to  be.  Or,  if  cot- 
ton did  sell  for  thirty  cents,  while  it  cost  but  eight  to  raise 
it,  this  was  a  price  so  extravagant  and  unnatural,  that  it 
must  inevitably  lead  to  speculation,  over-production,  and  - 
disastrous  reaction.  It  could  not  last  two  seasons,  and 
would  carry  in  itself  the  germ  of  wide-spread  ruin. 

Thei-e  has  no.  doubt  been  a  decline  of  tlie  real  price, 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  tariff  has  had  any 
agency  in  producing  it.  The  gentleman  from  South  Ca-, 
rolina  did  not  ascribe  the  depression  exclusively  to  the 
tariff,  but  argued  only  that  it  added  to  the  pre-existing 
distress.  The  gieat  evil  has  been  the  uniformity  of  pur- 
suit in  the  planting  States,  and  the  too  rapid  extension  of 
this  culture,  caused  by  the  opening  of  the  new  lands. 
The  general  effect  of  the  state  of  the  world  has  conti'i- 
buted  to  the  same  end.  The  depression  is  universal. 
Labor  has  become  less  valuable  by  a  change  from  war  to 
peace,  as  ^-as  well  stated  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Davis] 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  multiplication  ^of  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

The  labor  of  the  slave,  said  the  gentleman,  is  worth 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  and  that  of  the  free  la- 
borer fifty  cents.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  day,  leaving 
out  Sundays  and  thirteen  holidays,  is  thirty-six  dollars  a 
year.  This,  I  am  advised,  is  less  tlian  the  annual  hire  of 
the  slave.  In  other  words,  the  labor  of  a  slave  is  worth, 
beyond  tlie  expense  of  keeping  him,  more  than  thirty-six 
dollars  per  year.  •  This  slave  will  cost  bis  ma&ter  not  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars.  So  that,  what  the  gentleman 
calls  very  poor  property,  yields  twelve  per  cent.  Of  Hiis 
icind  of  property  there  is  much  more  in  the  South,  than 
there  is  manufacturing- property  in  the  North;  and  there  is 
very  little  manufacturing  stock,  which  yields,  in  any  qium- 
tity,  more  than  half  tlie  interest  specified.  But  I  know  no 
such  contrast  exists,  to  the  advantage,  of  tlu:  South,  as 
these  facts  would  seem  to  show.  The  productive  labor 
there  is  charged  with  the  support  of  a  great  deal  of  un- 
productive labor.  But  the  free  citizen  of  tlie  North,  out 
of  his  fifty  cents  a  day,  has  also  to  suppoit  his  cluUireji, 
who  are  too  young,  and  his  parents,  who  are  too  old  to 
work;  and  the  colder  climate,  higher  standard  of  living 
amohg  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  necessity  of  bearing 
a  part  of  the  burdens  of  society,  as  free  citizens,  are 
all  charges  upon' the  wages  paid  to  the  northern  laborer. 

The  gentleman  spoke,  in  strong  and  beautiful  language, 
of  the  decay  of  fine  estates,  and  tlie  desolation  of  the  hos- 
pitable mansions  of  the  last  gcneiation.  These  are  state- 
ments, not  to  be  listened  to  witli  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy.  .  The  ikme  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  South  is  as  wide-spread  as  our  Union, 
and  aa  old  as  our  history.  I  would  be  tlie  last  to  wish  that 
any  of  its  honest  and  honorable  sources  should  be  dried 
up.  But  it  is  not  the  tariff  which  has  caused  its  decline. 
I  might  even  suggest  that  the  fact  itself  is  perhaps  over- 
stated. Where  a  conspicuous  finmily  mansion  passes  into 
other  hands,  and  a  great  estate  vanishes,  the  melancholy 
fact, strikes  our  notice,  and  produces  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  community.  But  the  successive  rise  of  new 
fortunes  is  far  less  calculated  to  be  observ^d^  I  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  none  of  those  hospitable  establisli- 
meuts,  which  have  dropped  into  decay,  have  been  suc- 


planting  States,  I  could  distinguish  but4hese  three:  first,  ceeded  by  others,  which  have  risen  into  opulence. 

that  cotton  now  sella  lor  but  ten  cents  per  pound,  wherer^  I     But  grant  the  decline  to  be  more  general  tlian  I  am  apt 

't  formerly  sold  fur  thiKyf  secondly,  that  the  labor  of  the  to  think,  it  is  not  the  tariff  law  which  has  occasioned  it. 
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It  is  the  statute  of  distributions,  of  which  gentlemen  must 
complain,  if  they  wish  estates  to  be  kept  together.  Ever 
since  I  have  heard  any  thing  of  the  South,  I  have  heard 
this  complaint^  and  considerably  before  the  tariff  law  of 
1816,  that,  whereas  the  nature  of  their  property  required 
estates  to  exist  in  a  pi-ettpr  ample  extent,  they  were  con- 
stantly broken  up  by  partition,  to  tlie  ruin  of  ancient  fami- 
lies i  and*with  these  causes  it  was  supposed  that  the  cli- 
mate, and  a  certain  generous  profusion,  springing  from 
very  amiable  feeling^  but  not  reconcilable  with  thrift, 
might  have  co-operated.  But,  be  the  cause  what  it  will, 
the  effect  is  older  than  any  tariff  bw,  except  that  of  1789: 
and,  for  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  I  appeal  to  every 
gentleman  who  hears  me. « 

But  the  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  South*  It  exists  no- 
toriously in  every  other  part  of  the  country.  The  same 
decay  of  families  is  conspicuous  in  New  England.  In  our 
iarge  cities,  it  is  almost  proverbial  that  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  one  generation  is  a  boarding-house  in  the  next.  I 
do  not  remember  a  family  rich  by  inherited  wealth  fdr 
three  generations.  It  is,  as  the  gentleman  describes  it, 
sad  to  contemplate,  in  the  individual  instance^sad  that 
the  children  should  so  seldom  die  beneath  the  roof  of  th^ir 
fathers;  that  names  endeared  by  liberHlity  and  benefactions 
to  one  generation,  should  be  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  m  objects  of  commiseration  in  the  next..  But  we 
consider  the  whole  operation  as  the  healthiest  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  effecting  a  constant  infusion  of  new,  untainted 
blood.  It  is  an  operation  by  which  merit,  thrift,  and  in- 
dustry get  their  share  in  the  great  prizes  of  life,  ^which 
are  no  longer  distributed  by  the  lottery  of  birth.  It  is  a 
republican  distribution  of  estates,  not  effected  by  cut-throat 
agrarian  laws,  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  debate, 
but  by  the  gentle  hand  of  nature,  under  th^  dictates  of  the 
kindest  affections,  sanctioned  by  a  wise  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  spoke  in  the  harshest 
terms  which  the  language  affords  of  the** 'monopolists"  of 
the  manufacturing  States.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  gentleman  would  deliberately  repeat  himself  half  of 
what  he  uttered  on  this  topic,  in  the  order  of  the  debate; 
but  if  I  wished  him  to  give  a  description  of  those  engag*ed  in 
manufactures^  which  would  most  effectually  bring  discredit 
on  his  argument,  rather  than  reproach  on  their  cause,  1 
would  desire  him  to  represent  as  monopolists  men  who  are 
breaking  down  with  competition. 

We  arc  told  by  southern  gentlemen  of  the  generous 
South.  One  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had  it  the 
*'  too  generous  Sout!f^"  This  was  not  the  language  of  the 
mover  of  this  amendment;  [Mr.  McDuvrii]  but  even  he, 
in  reference  to  the  vote  on  the  Maysville  road,  somewhat 
significantly  compared  the  liberality  of  the  South  with  the 
economy  (to  which  he  paid  a  compliment,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  a  sincere  one)  of  the  North.  Sir,  the  South  is  gene- 
rous;  but  as  iicr  generosity  has  permitted  her,  on  this  topic, 
to  be  very  jealous  of  her  own  interests,  I  trust  she  will 
carry  it  so  far  as  to  forgive  us  for  doing  the  same.  The 
Soutli  is  generous,  liberal,  high-minded.  I  acknowledge 
it;  I  have  seen  it;  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  I  have  expe- 
rienced it.  What  New  England  is,  I  shall  not  say.  I  am 
a  son  of  New  England.  My  fathers  for  two  centuries  have 
tilled  her  sacred  soil,  where  they  now  rest;  and  all  that  I 
have  or  hope,  I  owe  to  her  noble  institutions.  Her  praise 
is  **fit  theme  for  any  tongue  but  mine."  ' 

But  the  gentleman  must  not  think  we  are  generous  only 
with  other  people's  money,  as  he  appeared  to  intimate  in^ 
his  allusion  to  the  subject  of  internal  improvement.  We 
pay  our  own  money.  We  have  paid  it  from  the  settlement 
of  the  coti.ntry;  and^if  we  are  prompt  to  practise  this  les- 
son abroad,  we  learned  it  at  home. 

Another  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Bahx- 
w£ll]  commending  the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said  t])at  they  liad  such  a  dislike  for  taxation,  that 
they  could  not  be  got  to  subscribe  for  arailroad,  nor  even 


to  YOkf  tbeir  State  debts.  But  the  difficulty  about  the  rail- 
road IS,  that  the  public  mind  is  jiot  yet  generally  satisfied 
of  its  feasibility,  and  it  was  thought  expedientHo  delay  so 
large  an  expenditure  till  it  could  be  voted  by  pretty  gene- 
ral consent.  As  to  paying  the  debts,  the  question  wu, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  adequate  funds  without  the 
tax.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
a  pastton  to  be  taxed  for  the  mere  love  of  taxation;  but,  to 
the  extent  of  paying  their  debts,  my  friend  may  beliere 
me,  that  tliey  will  tax  themselves,  when  it  is  necessary, 
with  great  readiness.  And  as  for  the  railroad,  if  the  Ge- 
neral Government  will  pay  us  the  debt  she  owes  us  for 
the  services  of  our  militia  in  the  wat^--4ervices  as  patriotic, 
as  prompt,  as  efficient  aa  those  of  the  militia  of  any  State  in 
the  Union — I  will  agree,  for  one,  to  subscribe  it  to  any  rail- 
road that  shall  be  projected  with  a  safe  prospect  of  success. 
Not  tax  ourselves  for  roads!  Why,  we  do  it  in  every  town  in 
the  State,  and  every  year;  and  so  we  do  for  schools.  The 
single  town  of  Boston  pays  annually  tittle  short  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  its  schools,  nearly  half  of  K 
by  a  public  tax  for  its  free^schools;  nor  is  the  rest  of  the 
State  proportionably  behind  the  capital.  This  is  our  eco- 
nomy in  expenditures  for  public  institutions. 

But  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McQurriE]  tells  us,  we  oug)it 
to  protect  our  manufactures  ourselves  by  State  bounties. 
He  forgets  that  this  is  impossible.  How  could  we  prevent 
the^introduction  of  .foreign  fabrics  into  our  Stated  So  long 
as  we  hud  the  power,  it  was  exercised.  It  was  very  libe- 
rally exercised,  as  early  as  1645,  by  the  infant  colony,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  independent  State  of 
Massachusetts  under  tlie  confederation.  The  gentleman, 
perhaps,  has  not  contemplated  the  colonial  history  of  the 
industry  of  the  country;  a  chapter  to  the  full  as  instructive 
as  the  colonial  history  of  its  politics.  When  he  tells  us 
that  the  southern  States  now  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  manufacturing  States  that  the  whole  colonies  did  to 
Great  Britain — ^that  they  liave  changed  masters,  but  gained 
nothing  by  the  change— that  the  existing  laws  arc  a  hun- 
dred times  more  oppressive  to  the  Soutli  than  the  colonial 
system  was  to  America,  I  must  think  that  he  recollects 
only  that  the  staple  products  of  the  South  were  indeed 
liberally  encourag^ed  by  the  mother  country,  and  bountic« 
awarded  for  their  culture;  while  the  iron  mace  of  prohi- 
bition lay  on  the  industry  of  the  North;  our  navigation  shut 
out  from  the  world,  beyond  the  Capes,  and  from  tlie  North 
of  Europe,  and  just  permitted  to  itinge  between  the  West 
Indies  and  Cape  Finisterre;  and  our  manufactures  subject- 
ed to  restraints  the  most  odious  and  tyrannical,  making  it 
highly  penal  to  carry  a  dozen  hats  from  one  colony  to 
another,  and  denying  us  the  right  to  make  a  hobniul.  As 
soon  as  we  were  independent,  we  did  turn  to  the  indnstn- 
ous  arts.  Massachusetts  immediately  enacted  her  navigs- 
tion  law;  but  it  availed  her  nothing;  and  her  tariff,  but  it 
bound  nobody  but  herself,  and  merely  tlirew  her  nftarkela 
open  to  her  neighbors.  When  we  are  tauntingly  ^^ 
why  we  do  not  pursue  this  policy  ourselves,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  state  that  Massachusetts  had,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  her  own  tariff,  in  which  some  articles, 
and  that  of  cotton  fabrics  among  the  rest,  paid  higher  du- 
ties than  any  levied  by  the  United  States,  till  the  law  of 
1816.  When  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  the 
States  lost  the  power  of  protecting  their  own  manufac- 
tures; and  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  earhest  debates,  gives  this 
as  a  reason  why  the  duties,  under  the  Federal  Government, 
should  be  laid  so  as  to  promote  that  end. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  made  some  remarks 
on  capital,  which  I  could  not  but  Jkhink  rather  invidious, 
and  at  war  with  tlie  general  Uberality  of  his  views.  Mode- 
rate, and  even  large  private  accumulations  of  capital  per* 
form  a  very  valuable  oflice  in  the  community.  They  ful- 
fil many  of  the  beneficial  ends  of  banking,  without  the 
evils  attending  banis,  and  in  a  variety  of  cases  to  wmcjj 
banks  cannot  reach.     Capital  cannot  benefit  its  owner  tiU 
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it  hu  first  benefited  the  community  around  him:  and  in 
this  country  capitalist  is  only  another  name  for  a  clerk  em- 
ployed by  the  active  community  to  transact  their  money 
buaineaa,  for  small  wages  and  no  thanks. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina utterly  miflconceiYcs  our  population,  in  the  effect 
which  he  ascribes  to  capital  over  elections.  If  he  will 
come  and  visit  us,  I  will  show  him  a  people  which  the 
vealth  of  Attalus  could  not  tempt — ^which  the  gold  of  the 
Indus  could  not  carry  to  an  election.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  of  his  district — ^he  must  allow  me  ^o  apeak  of  mine. 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  the  district  containing  very 
hige  manufacturing  places,  Waltham  and  I^owell,  where 
more  property  is  probably  invested  in  manufactures  than 
at  any  uther  place  in  the  Union.  The  town  of  Lowell, 
especially,  has,  within  ten  years,  grown  up  from  a  few 
frrm-houses  to  a  population  of  six  thousand  seven  hundred 
wuls,  provided  with  all  the  establishments  and  institutions, 
the  ichools  and  churches,  of  an  advanced  community (  a 
popuUtion  as  moral,  as  intelligent,  as  substantial  as  any  in 
the  Union.  It  has  g^wn  up  exclusively  under  tlie  manu- 
&eturing  influence.  Here,  if  anywhere,  there  has  been 
I  forcing  process;  and  in  such  a  district,  if  anywhere,  the 
cGTrupUng  influence  of  capital  must  be  seen.  And  now  ] 
aver,  if,  by  any  arts  of  misrepresentation,  the  suspicion 
could  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict, that  their  representative  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  moneyed  capital  invested  in  it,  it  would  cost  him  his  seat. 
That  is  no  very  strong  expression.  But  there  does  not  live 
the  man  in  New  Engund— no,  not  even  he  of  whom  she  is 
fondest  and  proudest,  who  oould  stand  a  day  under  such  a 
ntipicion  reasonably  entertained.  * 

1  do  not  speak  of  bribery,  neither  did  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina)  but  of  the  indirect,  if  you  please, 
tbe  honest  influence  of  capital.  The  truth  is,  the  fact  is 
the  other  way.  Our  people  are  jealous  and  watchful  of 
this  in6uence.  They  read  for  themselv'es,  think  for  them* 
selves  vote  for  themselves.  Ours  is  not  the  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  slavish  discipline  of  party,  the  fruit  of 
lU  corrupt  influences,  exists.  Hence  our  groundless  in- 
ternal feuds;  hence  our  ridiculous  subdivisions  of  which 
the  **  generous  South"  ought  not  to  complain,  for  she  has 
^ways  known  how,  and  never  better  than  at  this  moment, 
to  turn  them  to  very  good  account,  in  monopolizing  the 
(Government  of  tbe  country. 

The  gentleman  fram  South  Carolina  spoke  with  no  little 
bitterness  on  the  subject  of  majorities  and  minorities (  of 
^c  oppression,  the  despotism,  the  tyranny  implied  in 
adopting  and  pursuing  a  course  of  policy  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  a  minority  of  the  people.  It  is  true  the 
gentleman  is  in  a  minority  on  this  question,  and  perhaps 
tills  alone,  of  all  the  great  questions  on  which  parties  arc 
now  divided.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  he  has  spoken  with 
causeless  severity,  in  reference  to  the  present  case;  but 
vp  of  New  England,  towards  whom  his  remarks  were  in 
part  directed,  can  well  believe  his  sincerity,  in  deploring 
the  hardships  to  which  a  minority  must  submit.  Ir  there 
»  bitterness  in  tliat  cup,  we  have  drank  it  to  the  dregs. 
We  have  been  in  a  minority  on  this  and  every  other  ques- 
tion; and  I  will  show  tbe  gentleman,  from  a  very  high  au- 
thority, tliat  our  brethren  of  the  South  have  not  only  made 
a  substantial  benefit  out  of  our  position,  but  have 

"  Uted  m  (or  ihrir  mirth,  yo«,  for  their  latig^bter, 
Whrn  we  were  wa»piita.*.' 

In  1798,  a  letter  was  written  by  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Ca- 
roline, to  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  subject  of  a  secession,  on 
the  part  of  Virgpiiia  and  North  Carolina,  fVom  the  Union. 
Mr.  Jefferson  opposes  the  project,  and,  among  other  rea- 
sons, makes  use  of  the  following: 

**lf  we  reduce  our  Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
Tma,  immediately  the  conflict  will  be  established  between 
the  representatives  of  these  two  States,  and  they  will  end 
l>y  breaking  into  their  simple  unitn.     Seeing,  therefj»rc, 


that  an  association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  lyith  one 
another,  is  a  thing  which  never  yet  existed,  from  tlie  great- 
est confederacy  of  nations  down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a 
vestry  t  seeing  that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with, 
I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  associates  for  that 
purpose,  than  to  see  our  bickerings  transferred  to  others. 
They  are  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits,  and 
their  population  so  full,  that  their  numbers  will  ever  be 
tbe  minority;  and  they  are  marked,  like  the  Jews,  with 
such  perversity  of  character,  as  to  constitute,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  natural  division  of  our  parties." 

I  make  this  reference  with  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  I  would  tread  liglitly  over  hia 
ashes.  The  expressions  1  have  quoted  were  uttered  in 
high  party  times;  but  they  are  a  correct  indication  of  the 
policy  of  which  the  North  has  been,  and  is,  tlie  victim. 

The  gentleman  compared  the  relation  of  the  pbinting  to 
the  manufacturing  States  with  that  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  revolution;  and  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  former  had  now  a  hundred  times  more  to  com- 
plain of  than  the  latter  had  then.  What  was  the  complaint 
of  the  colonies'  That  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of 
a  Government  in  which  they  were  not  represented,  and 
whose  laws  consequently  were  not  calculated  for  their 
benefit  But  is  not  the  South  represented  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  Represented,  did  I  say  ?  Has 
she  not  contrived,  as  soon  as  a  political  revolution  could 
possibly  be  brought  about,  always  to  be  in  a  majority  ^ 
Was  it  not  that  triumphant  southern  majority  which  called 
this  manufacturing  system  into  existence  ?  Tbe  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  his  late  report,  states 
tlie  fact  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  restrictive  system, 
which  commenced  in  1807,  and  of  which  the  war  was  the 
last  measure,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  manufacturing  po- 
licy. What  says  Mr.  Jefferson  again  ?  (letter  to  Mr.  Lei- 
per,  21st  January  1809:)  "I  have  lately  inculcated  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  our  own 
consumption,  at  least  in  all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the 
raw  materials.  On  this  the  federal  papers  and  meetings 
have  sounded  the  alarm  of  Chinese  policy,  destruction  of 
commerce,  8tc.,  that  is  to  say,  the  iron,  which  we  make, 
must  not  be  wrought  here  into  ploughs,  axes,  hoes,  &c., 
in  ordtfr  tliat  the  ship  owner  may  have  the  profit  of  carry- 
ing it  to  Europe,  and  bringing  it  back  in  a  manufactured 
form;  as  if,  after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials 
for  our  own  use,  there  would  not  be  a  surplus  produce 
sufficient  to  employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation  in  car- 
rying it  to  market,  and  exchanging  it  for  those  articles  of 
which  we  have  not  the  raw  material;  yet  this  absurd  hue 
and  cry  has  done  much  to  federalize  New  England.  Their 
doctrine  goes  to  the  sacrificing  ag^icuHure  and  manufac- 
tures to  commerce;  to  the  calling  all  our  people,  from  the 
interior  country  to  the  sea  shore,  to  turn  merchants;  and 
to  convert  this  great  agricultural  countr>'  into  a  city  of 
Amsterdam.  But  I  tmst  the  good  sense  of  our  country 
will  see  that  its  greatest  prosperity  depends  on  a  due  ba- 
lance between  ag^culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
and  not  in  tliis  protuberant  navigation,  wli^ch  has  kept  us  in 
hot  water  from  the  commencement  of  our  Government, 
and  is  now  engaging  us  in  war.*' 

I  bog  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  these  are  Mr.  Jcft'erson's 
views  on  tliese  subjects,  not  mine.  I  quote  them  to  show 
the  gentleman  in  what  councils,  and  under  whose  auspices, 
the  manufacturing  system  had  its  origin.  New  England 
did  remonstrate,  murmur,  protest  against  it.  While  writh- 
ing under  burdens  almost  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  she 
did  utter  her  complaints,  in  a  tone,  patriotic  as  now  echoed 
by  the  South,  but  treasonable  in  her;  a  tone,  that  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  forgiven  hy,  and  which  has  given 
her  brethren  a  pretext  to  set  their  foot  upon  her  neck, 
and  press  her  beaming  forehead  to  the  dust.  And  now, 
what  is  the  consequence?  Because  she  will  not  sit  still, 
and  see  those  establishments  pVostrated,  into  which  her 
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capitid  was  driven;  because  she  is  not  willing^  tliatlhe  laws 
passed  against  her  will,  beneath  which  her  manufactures 
have  CTOwn  up,  should  be  swept  abi'uptly  away,  she  is 
avaricious,  inconsistent,  a  hungp-y,  eraspinr  monopolist; 
and  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  tasked  for  terms  of 
opprobrium  to  heap  on  her.  If  the  colonial  system,  which 
led  to  the  declaration  of  Independence,  had  been  adopted 
by  a  parliament,  in  which  the  colonies  were  represented 
and  had  a  majority;  if  the  stamp  act  had  been  the  measure 
of  a  cabinet,  in  which  Patrick  Henty  had  been  Prime  Min- 
ister, John  Adams,  Lord  Cliancellor,  Dr.  Franklin,  Vint 
Lorcl  of  the  Treasury^  Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Samuel  Adams,  King,  (as  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  Speaker  Cushins'  wanted  to  be,)  had  this 
measure  been  forced  on  Old  Eng^id  by  a  triiunphant  co- 
lonial majority,  and  then  these  colonies,  on  a  change  of 
affaifs,  finding  or  fancying  it  injurious  to  themselves,  had 
clamored  for  its  repeal,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  vast  capital  in 
England,  which  had  been  Invested  under  it,  then  the  rela- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  qaother  country  would  have  re- 
sembled that  of  our  southern  brethren  to  the  manufactur- 
ing States*  and  would  have  fiuled  to  engage  the  sympathies 
of  the  world. 

Sir,  I  cannot  approve  the  tone  in  which  this  amendment 
has  been  urged  on  us.  If  any  good  is  to  be  done,  it  is  by 
conciliation;  and  in  that  work  I  will  begin  as  soon  and  go 
as  far  as  any  man.  I  will  join  in  any  bonajide  attempt  to 
remove  the  burdens  of  the  revenue  laws,  not  inconsistent 
with  interests  to  which  the  faith  of  the  Government  is 
pledged.  I  am  willing  to  begin  by  my  colleague's  [Mr. 
Gobham]  proposition,  to  grant  >a  drawback  of  the  whole 
duty  on  cotton  bagging,  on  every  yard  of  that  article,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domestic,  wrapped  round  the  bale  of  cotton, 
on  exportation;  thereby  relieving  the  southern  planter 
from  a  burden  which  he  regards  as  peculiarly  onerous,  and 
yet  preserving  to  the  western  manufacturer  the  benefit  of 
the  duty.  And  I  believe,  if,  instead  of  this  tone  of  fierce 
denunciation,  a  conciliating  language  were  used,  that  every 
thing  might  be  effected,  which  the  real  interests  of  the 
country  require.  But  the  gentleman  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  respect  men  who  could  be  wrought  upon  by  such 
invective,  against  those  whom  they  represent.  And  while 
he  tells  us  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  reduce  our 
manufactures  to  ruin,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  he  cannot  expect  us  to  ut  still,  and  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MALLARY  followed  with  a  few  remarks;  after 
which, 

Mr.  DRAYTON  said,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  sustain 
the  observations  which  he  should  of(er  to  toe  committee, 
by  a  long  series  of  statistical  calculations,  or  by  elaborate 
deductions  from  the  principles  of  politicai  economy.  Be- 
in^  under  the  impression  tnat  the  public  mind  was  under- 
ling a  change,  that  many  of  those  who  had  been  undoubt- 
in^  proselytes  of  the  *<  American  system,"  began  to  per- 
ceive its  errors,  and  to  feel  its  evils^  it,  would  be  his  object 
to  exhibit  to  them  its  delusions  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner.  In  the  prosecujtion  of  this  design,  he  should  con- 
fine himself  exclusively  to  endeavoring  to  establish  the 
following  propositions: 

First.  That  our  manufactures  flourished  so  long  as  those 
who  were  engaged  in  them  were  left -to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  exertions;  and  that  tliey  have  invariably  de- 
clined under  a  restricted  system,  excepting  when  their 
prosperity  was  owing  to  tlie  public  calamity. 

Secondly.  That  the  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  restricted  industry,  are  fidlacious^  and  their  asser- 
tions contradicted  by  ficts. 

1st.  That  our  manufactures  flourished,  so  long,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  [said  l^Ir.  D.}  that,  in  our  investiga- 
tions, we  often  overlook^ what  is  immediately  before  us, 
and  speculate  upon  tlial  which  is  remote.  It  is  thus  tliat 
the  restrictionists,  in  thcJr  reasonings  ui>onthe  effects  of  a 


prohibitory  policy,  recur  to  the  examples  of  European  na- 
tions, uistead  of  adverting  to  those  of  their  own  country, 
wlftich  would  be  more  appropriate  and  illustrative.  To 
support  my  position,  I  shaU  appeal  to  our  own  history,  aa 
it  has  been  represented  to  us,  not  by  the  enenuea,  but  by 
the  friends  of  the  American  system.  General  Hamilton, 
in  his  celebrated  report,  in  January,  1791,  aa^s:  *' Manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  not  long  since  establuhed  in  Be- 
verly, in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Providence,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  conducted  with  a  perseverance  corre- 
sponding with  the  patriotic  motives  which  began  tbexn, 
seem  to  have  overcome  the  first  obstacles  of  success^  pro- 
ducing corduroys,  velvets,  fustians,  jeans,  and  other  simi- 
lar articles,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a  comparison  with 
the  like  articles  brought  from  Manchester.  The  one  at 
Providence  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  in  introducing 
into  th^  United  States  the  celebrated  cotton  mill,  wliich 
not  only  furnishes  materials  for  that  manufiustory  itself,  but 
for  the  supply  of  private  families  for  household  manufac- 
ture. Other  manufactures  of  the  same  material,  aa  regu- 
lar businesses,  have  also  been  beg^i  in  different  places  in 
Connecticut,  but  all  upon  smaller  scales  than  those  above 
mentioned.  Some  essays  are  also  making  in  the  printing 
and  staining  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  several  esta- 
blishments of  this  kind  already  on  foot" 

Mr.  Tench  Coxc,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  GaUatin,  when  Se- 
cretary of  tlie  Treasury,  says:  ''The  neighboring  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  quicklv  followed  Rhode 
Island;  and  the  tables  which  are  annexed^  imperfect  as  they 
unavoidably  are,  manifest  the  universality  and  magnitude 
of  tlie  cotton  nianufactures  in  1790.  If.  a  very  sober  pru- 
dence shall  estimate  the  valu^  of  the  water-q>im  and  steam- 
spun  cotton  yam  at  the  price  at  wluch  the^  can  be  import- 
ed, without  profit,  from  Europe,  th«e  will  remain  an  op- 
portunity for  much  lucrative  business  in  extensive  works." 

General  Hamilton,  in  another  part  of  his  report,  states 
that  it  is  certain  that  several  important  branches  of  manu- 
factures have  grown  up  and  flourished  with  a  rapidity 
which  surprises,  offering  an  encouraging  sssurance  of  suc- 
cess in  future  attempts;  of  these,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  enumerate  the  most  considerable.  He  tl^n  specifies 
those  of  "leather,  skins,  iron,  steel,  wood  and  cabinet 
wares,  flax,  hemp,  ardent  spirits  and  nudt  liquors,  brieks^ 
tiles,  and  pottery,  v.riting  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  hata. 
shoes,  refined  sugar,  soap,  candles,  copper  and  brass 
wares,  tin  wares,  great  quantities  of  coarse  clotlis,  coat- 
ings, serges,  flannels,  8cc.  &c." 

A  friend  has  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  the  follow- 
ing extract,  wliich  he  made  from  a  Connecticut  newspa- 
per: "Hartford,  third  of  October,  1791 Woollen  manu- 
factures—The qualitv  of  the  cloths,  naore  especially  the 
coarser,  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  English  of  the,  same  fineness.  They  can  be 
afforded  as  low  as  EngUsh  cloths  of  the  same  fineness." 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  a  supplementary  letter,  thus  speaks  of  our 
manu&ctures  sliortly  anterior  to  the  non-intercourse  auid 
embai'go  laws.  "  The  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  expelled  all  doubts  about  the  practicability 
of  the  cotton  operations.  With  the  smallest  territory  in 
tlie  United  States,  Rhode  Island  has  already  attained  and 
introduced  into  her  vicinity  a  cotton  branch  of  our  manu- 
factures, as  valuable.as  the  cotton  branch  of  any  country 
in  Europe  w^as  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our  present 
constitution.  Heavy  cotton  goods  oannot  be  imported 
without  a  loss.  It  is  a  fact  of  g^at  importance,  that  none 
of  tlie  productions  of  the  eai  th,  whether  of  natural  growth, 
or  the  fruits  of  cultivation,  in  tlie  middle,  northern,  and 
eastern  States,  which  can  be  considered  as  raw  materials, 
are  now  exported,  in  an  unmanufactured  condition,  to 
foreign  markets.  The  manufacturej-smay  be  said  to  pur- 
cliase  and  employ  a  quantity  equal  to  the  whole;  for  if  bmiil 
parcels  of  raw  materials  have  been  lately  exptirted,  much 
gi*cater  quantities  of  similar  forcigiv  articles  haw  been 
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introduced  from  abroad.  The  landed  interest  have  no  ac- 
tutlforeij^  purchasers  for  its  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  and 
skins  of  domestic  animals,  and  various  metals.  The  mo- 
mentous fact  iff  therefore  satisfactorily  established,  that  tlie 
American  manufacturers'  demand  has  greatly  surpassed 
the  ibilhies  of  the  planters!,  fanners,  landliolders,  &c.  to 
supply  these  fiv6  descriptions  of  materials;  There  is,  at 
this  time,  no  other  redundant  material  than  cotton."  Such 
was  the  situation  of  our  manufactures,  until  the  embarg^o 
ind  non-intercourse  laws.  After  their  enactment,  Mr. 
Coxe  informs  us,  in  the  year  1814,  that  **  it  is  found  that 
our  cotton  wool  has  every  whei*e  forced  itself  into  manu- 
facturing uses;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  the 
value  of  our  manufactures,  though  much  extended  since 
1810,  very  greatly  exceeded,  ih  that  year,  th&highest  value 
of  the  raw  material  heretofore  exported  in  anv  annual  pe- 
riod. This  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufactures  was 
without  the  aid  of  the  double  duties,  and  with  but  little  as- 
sistance from  the  labor-saving  machinery.  But  when  the 
vast  importance  of  mechanism,  since  introduced  in  lieu  of 
laboring  hands,  is  considered,  in  connexion  with  our  power 
to  produce  cotton,  the  diffusion  and  extent  which  the 
cotton  manufactures  must  obtain,  particularly  in  a  State  of 
war  and  blockade,  cannot  be  estimated." 

The  foregoing  is  a  representation  of  our  manufactures, 
up  to  the  period  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war.  Their  condition,  during  the  war,  is  thus  described 
byMr.  Niles,  in b»s  Register  for  January,  1814:  "There 
are  now  ranniog  in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand spindles;  these  spindles  make  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousind  pounds  of  yarn  each  week,  and  consume  about 
six  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  (or  twenty  thousand  bags) 
per  annum.  Tlie  value  of  the  cloth  made  from  this  yarn 
is  estimated  at  eig^t  million  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year."  Mr.  Niles  adds:  "  We  cannot  fear 
that  our  nuinufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  &c.  will  be  affect- 
ed, should  peace  take  place  to-morrow.  The  present 
great  profits  may  be  reduced,  but  there  is  room  enough 
for  tlieir  fall,  whilst  they  yet  may  be  as  lucrative  as  man 
should  desire." 

From  the  extracts  which  I  have  made,  it  appears  that 
our  manufactures,  in  1790,  comprehended  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles—that  **  several  important  branches  had  grown  up 
with  a  rapidity  which  was  surprising;"  among  others, 
"great  quantities  of  coarse  clotns,  coatings,  serges,  flan- 
nels, &c."  According" to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  tables  which  he 
annexed  to  his  letter,  "manifested  the  magnitude  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  1790."  This  was  the  condition  of 
our  manufactures  shortly  afler  the  adoption  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  when  our  moneyed  capital  was  small — 
when  our  white  population  scarcely  exceeded  three  mil- 
lions of  persons — 'When  our  National  debt  amounted  to  fif- 
ty-four million  one  hundred  arid  twenty-four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars,  and  when  the  duties  upon 
imposts  were  low,  tl^ose  upon  hemp  being  fifty-four  cents 
fhe  hundred  and  twelve  pounds^  upon  unmanufactured 
iron  seven  and  a  lialf  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  upon  cot- 
ton and  wooUen  goods  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  raw  wool 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles  being  exempt  horn  any  du- 
^>(^s.  Let  it  also  be  recollected  that,  at  this  time,  the  raw 
material  of  cotton  was  imported,  and  that  the  British  ex- 
clusive commercial  code  prevailed  with  unmitigated  rigor. 
lfi  under  these  circumstances,  our  manufactures  were 
flourishing  and  increasing,  to  what  otlier  causes  could 
tlieir  prosperity  be  attributed,  than  to  moderate  imposts, 
to  free  competition,  and  to  the  liberty  which  our  citizens 
enjoyed  of  prosecuting  those  branches  of  industry  which 
were  suited  to  their  capitals,  their  skill,  and  the  demands 
of  the  country,  untrammelled  by  the  interference  of  legis- 
ators,  who  never  did,  and  never  can  understand  and  direct 
he  interests  oflndividuab  as  well  as  they  can  Uieroselves. 
We  have  seen  that  manufactures  continued  to  advance 
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until  the  non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws;  that  the  de- 
mand of  the  manufacturers  <<had  greatly  surpassed  the 
abilities  of  the  planters,  farmers,  landholders,  &c.  to  sup- 
ply them  with  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  and  skins  of  domes- 
tic animals."  Although  the  duties  had  then  been  increas- 
ed, they  were  still  rooderate,  and  exclusively  imposed  for 
revenue.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  terminated  the  solid  pros- 
perity of  manufactures.  The  nun-intercourse,  the  embar- 
go laws,  and  the  war,  gave  to  them  unnatural  stimulants. 
Prom  these  adventitious  causes,  their  progress  was  so 
rapid,  that  Mr.  Niles  exultingly  exclaimed,  in  1814,  that 
they  could  not  be  affected  by  an  immediate  peace;  that 
"there  was  room  enough  for  their  fall,  while  they  yet 
might  be  as  lucrative  as  man  should  desire."  Notwith- 
standing this  confident  prediction,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Niles,  in  his  Register,  in  1815»  held  the 
following  language:  "The  free  and  unrestricted  admis- 
sion, at  present  allowed,  into  the  United  States,  of  cotton 
fabrics  of  foreign  production,  not  only  extinguishes  the 
hope  of  a  reasonable  profit,  in  future,  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  similar  goods  at  home,  but  threatens  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  establishments  already  created  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  the  loss  of  the  immense  capital  invested  in 
them."  It  would  be  inferred  from  these  expressions,  that, 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  the  duties  were  mstantly  reduc- 
ed. The  fact  is,  that  the  war,  or  double  duties,  continued 
until  1816.  In  that  year  protective  duties  were  granted, 
which  were  increased  in  1818,  in  1824,  and,  again,  in 
1828.  The  complaints  of  the  manufacturers  became  loud- 
er afler  every  augmentation  of  the  duties;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Etxrstt]  who  represents 
one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  districts  in  the  Union, 
tells  us,  that  but  few  of  the  manuiacturers  in  it  have  escap- 
ed ruin;  and  that  those  who  have  been  less  unfortunate, 
are  struggling  with  diflliculties  and  embarrassments. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  distresses  of 
the  manufacturei's  commenced  with  the  era  of  protection 
in  1816.  We  never  heard  of  their  distresses  before;  we 
Mave^ever  ceased  to  hear  of  them  since.  The  causes  of 
these  distresses  are  evident.  High  duties  induce  capital- 
ists, without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  invest  tlieir 
funds  in  manufactures,  as  a  lucrative. speculation.  Com- 
panies are  thus  formed,  consisting  of  presidents,  secreta- 
ries, directors,  &c.  The  expenses  incidental  to  tliese  com- 
panies are  so  considerable,  that  even  protection  duties  will 
not  enable  them  to  sell  their  fabrics  to  a  profit;  and  yet 
the  quantity  they  produce  gluts  the  market,  and  injures 
not  only  themselves,  but  the  regular,  practical  manufac- 
turers, who,  with  competent  skill  and  personal  attention 
and  economy,  might  otherwise  obtain  a  fair  remuneration 
for  their  labor. 

Whilst  we  were  fettering  our  trade  with  onerous  duties, 
not  only  upon  fabrics,  but  upon  raw  materials.  Great  Bri- 
tain, 'perceiving  the  evils  of  her  ancient  commercial  code, 
resolved  to  introduce  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  policy. 
In  spite  of  -an  opposition  supported  by  numbers,  and 
wealth,  and  influence^  and  prejudice,  and  cupidity,  she 
repealed  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  her  navigation  laws, 
entered  into  equal  commercial  duties  with  most  of  the 
European  nations,  and  admitted  various  raw  materials 
upon  tlie  payment  of  low  duties.  In  1825,  she  allowed 
the  importation  of  one  hundred  and  tliirty-ohe  articles, 
subject  to  duties  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had,  previously,  either  been  pro- 
.hibited,  or  encumbered  with  imposts  almost  tantamount 
to  prohibition.  Mr.  Huskisson  declared,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1827,  "tliat  he  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  persuade  the  House,  within  a  few  years^  to  re- 
peal fifteen  hundred  restrictive  and  prohibitory  statutes*'* 
Instead  of  taxation  being  increased  by  these  commercial 
relaxations,  between  the  year  1815  and  the  present  time. 
Great  Britain  has  abolislked  taxes  to  an  amount  exceeding 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling.     She  has,  by  these 
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means,  imparted  a  new  spring  to  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  her  subjects.  They  are  enabled,  upon  more  ad- 
vantageous terms,  to  enter  mto  competition  with  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Their  imports  and  exports  have  enormously 
augmented.  They  send  their  cottons  to  India,  and  their 
silks  are  smuggled  into  France,  though  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  importing  from  abroad  the  raw  materials  for 
both  of  these  manufactures. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  by  the  restrictionists, 
that  they  follow  the  example,  not  the  precepts,  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  statesmen,  they  Insist,  mculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  free  trade,  merely  to  delude  other  nations.  The 
fact  that  there  exists  a  party  in  the  United  States,  which 
enforces  the  growth  of  manufactures  by  high  duties,  is  not 
more  certain,  than  that  the  practices  of  British  statesmen 
were  correspondent  "With  their  professions.  What  I  have 
already  said,  would  be  sufficient  to  confute  -the  assertions 
of  the  restrictionists;  but  if  additional  proofs  were  requi- 
site, I  would  refer  to  the  principle  which  is  understooci  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Government,  that  no  duty,  in- 
tended for  protection,  shall  exceed  thirty  per  cent. — to 
the  writings  in  Blackwood's  Mag^izine,  and  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  character — to  the  debates  in  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  particularly  to  a  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  February  last,  in  which  tlie  avowed  friends  of 
prohibition  attribute  the  distresses  of  the  country  "  to  the 
pestilent  heresy  of  free  trade."  That  all  the  ancient  mo- 
nopolies and  restrictions  have  not  been  relinquished  in 
Great  Britain,  is  true.  It  would  be  impolitic,  and  mischiev- 
ous in  the  extreme,  to  introduce  innovations  otherwise 
than  cautiously  and  gradually,  where  immense  investments 
of  capital  have  been  made,  in  numerous  branches  of  in- 
dustry, upon  the  faith  of  long  established  laws  and  usages. 
That  innovations  have  been  made,  and  that  their  effects 
have  been  to  liberalize  the  commercial  system  of  G^eat 
Britain,  must  be  made  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  com- 
pare its  present  situation  with  that  which  prevailed  not 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  extension  of  our  manufactures, 
and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers,  during  non -inter- 
course, embargo,  and  war,  arc  relied  upon  as  an  argiunent 
in  favor  of  restriction.  If,  during  these  periods,  manufac- 
tures had  been  cheap,  there  would  have  been  strength  in 
this  argument,  but  such  was  not  the  .case.  The  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturers  was  not  pailicipated  in  by  tiic  peo- 
ple. It  was  founded  upon  the  general  calamity.  The 
prices  which  they  obtamed,  and  which  they  always  will 
obtain  where  free  competition  is  excluded,  were  so  erro- 
neous, that,  altiioiigh  they  were  enriched,  the  consumers 
were  impoverished.  And,  notwithstanding  these  golden 
harvests,  when  peace  restored  our  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land, our  manufactures  were  involved  in  embarrassments 
and  distresses,  froita  which  they  have  never  recovered, 
tiiough  aided  by  duties  which  were  granted  especially  for 
tlieir  protection. 

I  have  thus,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown  tiiat  our  manu- 
fiu^turers  were  prosperous  and  increasing  under  an  unre- 
stricted, and  that  they  have  always  been  depressed  under 
a  restricted  system,  excepting  when  they  flourished,  in 
consequence  of  the  calamitous  con(fition  of  tlie  country. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  arguments 
and  assertions  which  are  principally  relied  upon  by  the 
advocates  of  the  restrictive  policy.     They  are  as  follows: 

First.  That,  by  adequate  protection,  manufactures  would 
be  permanently  established;  that  competition  among*  the 
manufaeturers  would  thus  reduce  prices  to  the  minimum 
cost  of  production,  when  their  domestic  fabric,  being  ex- 
empt from  the  expenses  of  importation,  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  foreign. 

Secondly.  That,  b)^  purchasing  domestic  manufactures, 
we  encoui^gc  domestic  instead  of  foreign  industry,  and 
thus  augment  the  national  wealth. 

Thiraly.  That  domestic  manufacture*  increase  the  de» 


mand  for  native  raw' materials,  and  consequently  furnish* 
better  market  to  those  who  raise  them. 

Fourthly.  That  the  consumers  of  manufactures  hare  no 
right  to  complain,  because  the  liigh  duties  have  not  in- 
creased their  prices. 

Fiflhly.  That,  as  foreigners  impose  restrictions  upon  us 
we  ought  to  retaliate  upon  them,  and  particularly  upon 
Great  Britain,  as  she  takes  almost  nothing  from  us. 

Ist.  That,  by  adequate  protection,  ihanufactures  would 
be  permanently  established,  8cc.'  &c. 

The  abilitv  to  sell  cheap  depends  upon  the  price  of  thj 
raw  material,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  profits  of  stock. 
To  place  the  argument  of  the  restricttouists  in  the  most 
favorable  light,  I  will  suppose  that  the  raw  material  costs 
less  in  America  than  it  does  in  England,  as  is  the  case  with 
cotton.  With  this  advantage,  and  tiie  aid  of  protective 
duties,  from  twenty -five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
percent.,  in  consequence  of  both  wages  and  the  profits 
of  stock  being  about  one  hundred  per  cent.  h:glier  in  this 
country  than  they  are  in  England,  we  annually  import 
from  her  cotton  manufactures,  which  we  should  not  do 
unless  they  were  cheaper  tlian  our  own.  Our  importation 
of  cotton  from  E*igland,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  amounted  to  nine  million  four  hundred  and 
eiglity-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars. 
If  England,  then,  undersells  us  in  an  article,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  which  we  have  cheaper  than  she  has,  can  weri^'al 
her  in  otlier  manufactures,  the  raw  materials  of  which  she 
purchases  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  we  do?  When  cottons 
are  produced  cheaper  in  England  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  not  folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  nunii- 
facture  wool  and  iron  cheaper  than,  or  a^  cheap  as  the 
English  manufacturer,  who  buys  his  iron  and  his  wool  at  in- 
comparatively  lower  i-ates  than  they  can  be  obtained  by  onr 
manufacturers?  Is  it  not  evident  that,  until  population  is 
as  dense,  capital  as  large,  and  wages  and  profits  is  lor. 
in  the  United  States  as  they  are  m  Great  Britain,  she 
must  contiinie  to  manufacture  cheaper  than  we  can?  Is  it 
not  equally  evident  that,  when  we  can  manufacture  as 
cheaply  as  England,  no  protective  duties  will  be  n^ccss:- 
ry  to  secure  to  our  manuiacturers  the  monopoly  of  the  dc- 
mestic  market? 

2dly.  That,  by  purchasing  domestic  manufacture?,  ve 
encoin*age,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  undeniable  that,  by  the  domestic  exchange,  the  ar- 
ticle purchased,  and  the  product  of  the  labor  which  pays 
for  it,  remain  in  the  country,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  by  the  foreign  exchange,  we  introduce  valua- 
ble commodities  which  we  had  not  before,  and  that  we  ne- 
cessarily pay  for  them  with  the  proceeds  of  Am^f'^^*" 
labor;  consequently,  if  the  buyer  can  procure  them 
cheaper,  he  can,  with  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  or  the 
same  amount  of  money,  purchase  more  of  the  fore-p 
than  of  the  domestic  matmfacture.  If  he  buys  dearer  m 
the  home  market,  he  loses  the  difference  between  tfif 
foreign  and  the  home  price;  and  though,  by  the  domesijc 
barter,  the  manufacturer  may  be  a  gainer,  yet,  as  his  .^ai^" 
is  precisely  equal  to  the  buyer's  loss,  the  national  wealth  i< 
no  more  increased  than  if  the  exchange  had  never  heo" 
made.  But  if  a  million  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton  cnuMbc 
exchanged  in  England  for  as  great  a  quantity  of  cotton  or 
woollen  manufactures  as  would  in  the  United  States  re- 
quire a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  then 
would  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  be  augmented  m 
the  same  ratio,  by  the  substitution  of  the  domestic  (or  the 
foreign  exchange. 

3dTy.  That  domestic  m.inufacturcs  increase  the  dcnvind, 
8cc.  &c. 

Admitting  that  the  increase  of  manufacturcf,  by  wi'lj' 
drawing  a  portion  of  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  of  advantage  to  the  atp^cu  • 
turist,  it  is  yet  problematical  whether  tills  .ac!  vantage  \vo»iM 
not  be  more  tnan  connterbalanced,  by  the  incpeas^o  c^* 
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peme  which  be  would  be  subjected  to  in  the  price  of  tlie 
implements  of  his  labor,  and  of  the  woollens,  cottons,  and 
other  articles  which  he  consumes. 

But  the  domestic  manufactures  of  cotton,  it  is  said  by  the 
lYstrictionists,  must  create  an  additional  market  for  the  raw 
cotton  of  the  southern  planter-  This  cannot  be  the  cxs«, 
unless  tliey  increase  its  consumption*  Even  if  there  were 
no  manufactories  of  cotton  intlie  United  States,  the  quan- 
tity which  they  at  present  furnish,  would  be  manufactured 
in  Europe,  where,  but  for  the  protective  system,  as  much 
of  the  fabric  could  be  purchased  by  the  grower  of  cotton 
for  one  thousand  pounds  of  iiis  raw  material,  as  he  can  pur* 
rluae  in  the  domestic  market  for  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
titousand  pounds. 

The  gentleman  from  ^lassachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  esti- 
mates the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  at  about  five  hundred  thousand,  and  he 
telb  us  that  if  they  should  abandon  their  business,  the  quan* 
t4ty  of  manufactures  would  be  diminished,  by  which  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  would  be  lessened,  as  there 
are  no  unemployed  laborers  in  Kngland.  From  tliese  pre- 
mises, he  concludes  that  the  present  low  price  of  raanufitc- 
tiires,  particularly  of  woollens  aiyl  cottons,  is  owing  to  the 
competition  between  the  American  and  the  English  capital- 
ivj.  The  gentleman  lias  forgotten  the  millions  of  paupers 
111  England  and  Ireland,  who  are  idle,  not  because  they  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  work,  but  because  tliey  cannot  get 
vork.  The  pressure  under  which  England  suflers,  is  the 
Vint  of  a  market  for  her  products,  not  of  laborers  to  pro- 
duce them. 

Tiie  southern  gi*ower  of  cotton  is  injured,  in  a  variety  of 
vars,  by  the  American  system.  First.  In  common  with  the 
a^cultiirists,  his  expenses  are  increased  by  hia  beipg 
compelled  to  purchase  dearer  his  implements  of  husband- 
r^t  uid  whatever  he  uses  or  consumes.  Secondly.  Although 
tie  sells  his  cotton  at  the  same  price  to  the  American  and 
to  ihe  foreign  manufacturer,  he  pays  to  the  foi*mer  a  higher 
price  for  his  fabric.  Thirdly.  If  foreign  manufacturer  of 
<*otton  could  be.  imported  into  tlie  Ui\ited  Stjttes,  upon  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  dvity,  their  cheapness  would  cause  a 
prater  quantity  cf  them  to  be  purchased,  by  which  the 
dt.nand  for  the  n\w  material  of  the  planter  would  be  largely 
increased. 

I  vill  here  notice  an  apgument  of  anotiier  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Evwiktt]  which  7ppeared  tome 
to  be  an  extraordinary  one.  That  gentleman  stated  that 
tuc  protection  given  to  sugar  greatly  increased  the  income 
«i  tSe  sugar  planter,  and  afforded  him  much  more  than  a 
compensation  for  the  duties  which  he  paid  upon  imposts. 
Instead  of  this  being  an  advantage  to  the  southern  States 
?encrally,  it  is  strictly  the  reverse.  The  grower  of  cotton 
ui  South  Carolina  feels  tlie  tax  upon  sugar  as  sensibly  as 
•^oesthe  &rmer  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  and  comphiins 
<*f  It  as  one  of  the  heaviest  taxations  of  tlie  tariff,  by  which 
contributions  are  forced  from  millions,  to  swell  the  coffers 
^  two  or  three  himdred  sugar  planters. 

Stilly.  That  the  consumers  of  manufactures  have  no  right 
tocomplain,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  duties  upon  manufactures  did  not  increase  their 
pfice,  the  manufacturers  woidd  consent  to  a  repeal  of  the 


tcnali,  the  improvement  in  machinery,  and  other  causes, 
nanufacturers  may  sell  as  low  or  lower  than  they  did  when 
Ue  duties  were  less,  yet,  as  we  continue  to  import  marni- 
wcturcs,  and  to  pay  the  duties  upon  them,  and  as  we  give 
*  'tr  same  price  for  the  domestic  as  for  the  foreign  commo- 
J'W, no  proposition  can  be  more  iiKontrovertible,  than^ if 
«ic  duties  were  repealed,  the  price  to  the  consumer  would 
iJc  diminished  by  tlie  amount  of  thoM  duties. 

nben  the  gentleman  frcnn  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis] 

^ed  that  the  price  of  manufactures  was  reduced  to  iui  Great  Britnin  and  her  de« 


minimum,  by  the  competition  between  American  and  Bri- 
tish Labor,  he  overlooked  the  very  important  fact  which  ren- 
dered hisarg^imcnt  in.ipplicable-r  that  the  consumers  were 
deprived  of  the  lienefit  of  this  competition,  by  the  high  du- 
ties which  are  laid  upon  tlie  manufactures  which  he  pur- 
chases. 

5thly.  That,  as  foreigners  impose  restrictions  upon  us, 
&c.  &c. 

It  is  conceded  by  tlie  reslrictionists,  that  tra4e  ought  to 
be  free,  but  they  contend  that,  as  otlicr  nations  impose  twr. 
dens  upon  our  commerce,  we  ought  to  retaliate  upon  tlieirs* 
If,  by  subjecting  the  productions  of  foreigners  to  onerous 
duties,  we  could  mduce  them  to  withdraw  those  restrictiona 
which  we  complain  of,  it  might,  tlM:n,  be  advisable  to  re- 
sort to  such  an  expedient;  but,  as  we  entertain  no  hopes  of 
thus  effecting  this  object,  it  surely  would  be  better  not  to 
agl^ravate  our  own  burdens  by  our  own  acts.  If  wc  can- 
not secure  all  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  why  not  do  so 
to  the  extent  which  is  in  our  power?  Great  Britain  levies 
customs  upon  our  imports,  and  an  excise  upon  internal  con- 
sumption, for  the  sake  of  revenue,  not  of  obstnicting  our 
comnoerce.  Wc  impose  heavy  duties  upon  imports,  not 
for  revemie,  but  to  exclude  cheaper  foreign  productions. 
Were  our  duties  imposed  iomi^f,  for  revenue,  which  we 
required,  however  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  might  be 
censured,  because  it  diminished  instead  of  increasing  tlie 
receipts  at  the  custom-house,  we  yet  should  not  condemn  it 
as  partial  and  unconstitutional.  But  supposing  the  argument 
of  the  restrictionists,  abstractly  considered,  to  be  correct, 
let  us  see  upon  wliat  foundation  their  assertion  stands,  that 
Great  Britain  takes  alipost  nothing  from  us.  *To  show  the 
amount  of  our  imports  from,  and  of  our  exports  to.  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  I  willrefer  to  the  statements 
of  the  commerce  and  navlgntion  of  the  United  States,  with 
which  we  arc  annually  flirnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Total  value  of  imports  by  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies, in  the  vcar  ending  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1825,  '   -  -  .  -      $42,394,812 

Total  value  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britiin  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  period. 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
the  g^wth,  produce,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 
ed to 

And  those  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, to     - 

Total  vahic  of  imports  by 
the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, in  the  year  ending  SOth 
September,  1826, 

Total  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, during  the  same 
period,     -  - 

Of  these  exports,  tliose  of 
the  growth,  produce.  Sec.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 
ed to 

And  tliose  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, to  -  . 

Total  value  of  imports  by 
the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, in  the  year  ending  30tli 
September,  1827, 

Total  vdlue  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to 


44,217,525 


1 40,572,987 
3,844^538 


33,212,356 


28,980,01^ 


25,842,299 
3,137,720 


33,056,374 
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$  33,870,465 


2,828,920 


35,591,484 


27,020,209 


22,689,718 


pendencies,  during  the  same 
period,  -  - 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
the  growth,  produce,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 
ed to  -  -  .  $30,041,545 

And  those  of  foreign  arti- 
cles, to        - 

Total  value  of  imports  by 
the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, in  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  1828, 

Total  value  of  exports  by 
the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependen- 
ciesi  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, -        -      .      - 

Of  these  exports,  those  of 
the  growth,  produce,  &c.  of 
the  United  States,  amount- 
ed^o  -  -     -       - 

And  those  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles, to      -  -  -       4,330,491 

But  it  is  peculiarly  pressed  upon  us,  that  Great  Britain 
excludes  from  her  ports  one  great  product,  flour.  What 
is  the  fact? 

The  total  number  of  barrels  of  flour  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  A^ia,  and  AfHca,  excepting  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1827,  to     -  -  21,365  barrels. 

The  number  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  252,766  barrels. 

The  total  numberof  barrels  of  flour  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  excepting  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1828,  to     -  -  21,573  barrels. 

The  number  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependen- 
cies, during  the  same  period,  amounted 
to  -  -  -  -  161,070  barrels. 

And  yet  it  isalleged  that  preat  Britain  exchides  bur  flour 
though  we  exported  to  her  dominions,'  in  1827  and  18^8, 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  barrels,  and  to  the  whole  of  ]&urope,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  excepting  Great  ^ntainand  her  dependencies,  only 
forty -two  thousand  nine  hundrea*  and  thirty^eight  barrels. 
The  complaint  of  exclusion  ought  ratlier  to  be  made  against 
any  European  power  than  Great  Britain. 

Were  our  flour  freely  admitted  into  Great  Britain,  we 
greatly  overrate  the  advantages  which  would  result  frotn  it. 
In  the  year  1818,  Grbat  Britain  |>ermitted  the  unrestrained 
importation  of  wheat.  The  quantity  which  she  imported 
in  that  year  was  one  million  six  hundred  and  ninety •four> 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  quarters  exceeding 
what  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  has  ever  been  since;  and 
its  averag#  price  per  quarter  was  four  pounds  three  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  sterling.  Of  the  quantity  imported, 
Great  Britain  received 

From  Russia      ....   242,628  quarters 
Germany  -  .  .   243,181 

Prussia  -  •  -    493,881 

The  United  SUtes,  not  more  than  181,561 

[See  appendix  to  Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  British 
Empire,  page  26.] 

If  large  quantities  of  our  wheat  were  exported  to  Great 
Britain  upon  the  payment  of  a  moderate  duty,  its  price 
would  be  higher  m  the  United  States.  Its  comparative 
dearness  would  raise  the  wages  of  the  American  work- 
man ;  and  thus,  although  Uie  agriculturist  might  be  benefit- 


ed, tlie  reverse  wouM  be  the  case  with  the  manufacturf  r. 
Congress  would  then  be  called  upon  for  large  protective 
duties,  on  account  of  the'  free  admission  of  our  wheat  into 
Eng^land,  compelling^he  manufacturer  to  give  higher  wages 
to  his  workmen,  whilst,  from  the  same  cause,  the  wages  of 
the  British  operatives  being  diminished,  the  British  manu- 
facturer could  undersell  ours  in  a  greater  ratio  than  he  can 
at  present.  Upon  a  principle  strictly  analogous  to  this, 
when  the  duties  upon  wool  in  England  were  n^duced  from 
sixpence  and  tliree  pence  to  a  penny  and  a  halfpenny  the 
pound,  our  manufacturers  petitioned  for,  and  obtained,  an 
additional  duty  upon  woollen  manufactures. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  one  r^triction  leads  to  another, 
until,  at  length,  the  whole  labor  of  the  nation  is  taken  from 
the  judgrnent  and  enterprise  of  indi^nduals,  and  transferred 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Cong^ress^  In  Fr^ince  and  England, 
and  other  European  kingdoms,  where  trade  is  more  or  leas 
trammelled,  protection  is  not  limited  to  one  class— it  is  ex- 
tended to  all,  so  that  each  branch  of  industry  enjoys  some 
compensation  for  the  burdens  which  it  bears.  Whereas,  in 
our  republic,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  agricultural 
and  the  commercial  interests  are  depressed,  at  least,  in  as 
gfreat  a  deg^e  as  the  manufacturing,  the  undivided  aid  of 
the  Government  is  granted  to  the  manufiicturer.  If  this  be 
policy  or  justice,  then  have  these  terms  lost  the  meanings 
which  have  been,  hitherto,  annexed  to  them. 

Unless  I  labor  under  an  egregious  error,  I  think  it  will 
be  apparent,  from  what  I  have  submitted  to  the  conside^ 
atiou  of  the  committee,  that  we  are  prenmturely  rushing 
into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  we  cannot  but 
be  sufferers.  So  long  as  she  retains  her  immense  capita), 
her  abundant  machinery,  her  overflowing  population,  and 
her  consummate  skill — so  long  as  the  cost  ot  production, 
from  these  and  other  causes,  is  so  much  lower  there  than  it 
is  with  us,  her  manufactures  must  be  cheaper  than  ours. 
When  the  United  States  shall  be  in  the  condition  in  which 
Great  Britain  now  is,  they  may  contend  with  her  manu* 
facturers. 

This  must  be  the  result  of  the  moral  and  physical  influ- 
ences of  time.  By  artificial  means,  we  may  create  domes- 
tic manufactures  adequate  to  our  demands;  but  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  partiality  to  the  few,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  welfare.  Those  manufactures  which 
arc  adapted  to  our  soil,  our  situation,  and  our  wants,  will 
be  profitably  pursued,  provided  the  Government  does  not 
attempt  to  control  them.  Directed  by  the  skill  and  econo- 
my of  individuals,  and  the  powerful  incentives  of  int^ 
rest  and  free  competition,  their  progress  would  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  our  numbers  and  our  wealtli;  but 
manufactures  forced  into  precocious  exertions  by  legisla- 
tive bmmties  will  either  perish  from  unnatural  stimulation, 
or  flourish  amidbt  the  execrations  of  an  oppressed,  impo* 
verished,  and  indignant  people.. 

Mr.  DENNY  next  addressed  the  committee,  and  ob- 
served, that,  after  a  long  and  arduous  stniggle,  the  pro- 
tecting system  had  been  fairly  adopted,  and  the  country 
had  settled  down  in  the  belief  that  it  had  became  the  esta- 
blished policy  of  the  Government,  and  that  all  might  relf 
upon  it  with  safety.  This  belief,  sir,  has  induced  thoiisands 
of  individuals,  possessing  skill,  experience,  and  capital,  to 
embark  their  all  in  manufactures,  trusting  to  the  good  fwtb 
of  the  Government,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
laws  would  not  be  withdrawn.  The  result  to  the  country 
at  large  has  been  a  beneficiri  one?  the  friends  of  the  sys* 
tem  have  not  bceii  disappointed;  their  views  have  been 
sustained  in  every  instance  wherein  its  operation  has  been 
fairly  tried,  andtimc  aflforded  foi*  it  to  be  fully  unfolded. 
And  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  under  the  same 
laws  which  arc  intended  to  provide  protection  for  its  domes- 
tic industry.  With  these  two  great  and  prominent  objects, 
revenue  and  protection,  before  us,  what,  I  would  ask,  *^^* 
called  upon  to  do,  by  the  amendment  now  under  consia''yj 
ation,  proposed  by  the  gentleman  firom  South  Carcliw 
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[Mr.  McDiTFriB.]  We  «re  called  upon,  sir,  to  reverse  the 
vhole  system  of  protection,  without  duly  considering  the 
probable  effects  upon  the  revenue,  and  totally  regardless  of 
the  injary  to  the  commumty,  and  the  ruinous  consequences 
to  all  those  who  have  confidently  relied  upon  the  legislv* 
tjon  of  this  Government. 

What  reasons  are  urged  for  the  important  chmge  pro- 
posed to  be  effifected  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  by 
this  amendment^  ATe  they  of  a  constitutional  character? 
I  believe  few  gentlemen  will  now  seriously  contend  that  to 
protect  our  own  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  the  domes* 
tic  industry  of  the  country,  is  unconstitutional.  I  think 
the  question  is  settled,  and  Well  settled.  We  are  told,  sir, 
that  the  oppressed  condition  and  sufferings  of  some  of  the 
southern  States  demand  tlus  change.  It  is  strongly  al- 
leged that  these  sufferings  have  been  produced  by  this 
system,  and  tliat  its  destruction  will  bring  relief. 

The  gentlemen  have  depicted  to  us,  truly  and  faith- 
fiillv,  I  presume,  the  sufferings  of  some  of  the  southern 
States,  according  to  their  own  view.  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  picture  as  it  was  presented,  in  all  its  strong  coloring, 
and  with  all  the  highly  finished  and  masterly  touches  which 
it  has  received.  But  1  would  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
it  be  quite  certain  that  all  this  distress  proceeds  from  the 
cause  to  which  they  ascribe  it.  Are  there  no  other  causes 
to  be  fmmd  nearer  home,  to  which  the  distress  and  enibar- 
nssment  descrfbed  so  feelingly  may  be  justly  attributed? 
If  there  be,  I  entreat  gentlemen  to  pause,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy at  one  blow  a  system  of  vital  importance  to  the  coun 
try,  since  such  destruction  would  do  little  or  nothing  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  South,  while  it  would  inflict 
ruin  upon  thouannds  in  all  other  portions  of  the  Union.  1 
»n  fully  aware  that  in  the  South  all  are  taught  to  believe 
that  the  evils  under  which  they  labor  proceed  from  that 
mischievous  measure  called  the  "tariff.*'  If  a  bankruptcy 
happened,  it  was  owing  to  the  '*  tariff.'*  If  a  mercnant 
made  a  bad  speculation,  it  was  the  **  tariff"  which  caused 
its  failure.  If  a  planter  became  embarrassed,  aRd  obliged 
to  sell  a  slave  to  keep  up  his  expensive  establishment,  it 
was  the  "tariff**  pressed  him. 

It  would  be  well  for  gentlemen  to  examine  this  subject 
dispassionately.  From  the  consideration  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  bestow  upon  it,  there  appears  to  my  mind  to  be 
another  cause,  to  which  all  the  evils  complained  of  can  be 
traced,  and  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects which,  in  the  South,  are  charged  upon  the  tariff. 
This  cause  exists  among  themselves,  and  with  themsclveit 
is  the  remedy.     It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  proxi 


stances,  cotton  should  experience  a  decline  in  price?    If, 
then,  increased  production  and  competition  caused  this  re- 
suit,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  complaints  in  the  South,  I 
bcfir  gentlemen  not  to  impute  tliem  to  the  tariff.     Would 
a  repeal  of  the  tariff  raise  the  price  of  cotton?  Would  it 
diminish  the  quantity  in  market,  restrain  competition,  and 
render  the  land  less  productive  ?     By  no  means.     How^ 
then,  does  it  affect  the  price?    Why,  tlie  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDurria]  has  affirmed   that  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  by  the  Government  has  destroyed 
their  commerce.    This  is  an  eflect  which  I  am  wholly  un- 
able to  discover.     Surely,  sir.  Government  has  imposed 
no  restrictions  upon  this  commerce.     It  is  unshackled, 
and  SIS  free  as  the  winds  which  wafl  it  across  the  ocean. 
No  duty  is  laid  upon  their  exports,  and  no  impediment  is 
hud  in  their  way.     But  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDuppix]  in- 
sisted that  <<  a  duty  on  imports  was,  in  effect,  a  duty  upon 
the  exports;**  that  '*the  duty  was  paid  by  the  producer, 
and  not 'by  tlie  consumer."  This  sirgument  is  entirely  new 
to  me;  I  have  never  heard  it  urged  before;  it  belongs,  I 
think,  exclusively  to  the  present  Congress.     Our  constitu- 
tion declares  that  "  no-tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles 
exported  from  any  State;*'  and  it  grants  to  Congress  the 
express  power  to  lay  imposts  or  duties  on  imported  arti- 
cles.   .Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  wise  framers  of  that 
instrument  considered  exports  suid  imports  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct, that  the  former  could  not  be  affected  by,  or  subject 
to,  duties,  restrictions,  or  regulations,  imposed  upon  the 
latter?    It  is  now  said  that  where  the  exports  are  owned, 
there  tite  imports,  also,  belong,  and  there  the  duties  are 
paid;  that  the  southern  States  are  the  producers  of  nearly 
one*half  the  domestic  exports,  and  that  they  conse<|uentIy 
pa^  the  greater  portion  or  the  revenue  of  the  country ;  they, 
bemgthe  producers,  pay  the  tax,  and  not  the  consumers. 
I  shdl  not  detain  the  committee,  by  going  into  a  detailed 
exaifiination  of  this  argument;  it  has,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion^ been  so  completely  rvfiiited  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  I  am  almost  ready  to  believe  the  gen- 
tleman himself  is  willing  to  abandon  it.     By  observation 
alone,  without  argument,  we  mgiy  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  pf  >sition  assumed  by  the  gfentleman  is  not  tenable^   Pass 
through  the  States  ofPennsylvania  and  Ohio;  visit  the  innu- 
merable towns  and  villagfes  which  are  seattered  over  them; 
you  will  find  them  all  well  suppliedwith  shops  and  stores, 
in  wliich  every  species  of  foreign  merchandise  is  offered 
for  sale.     Where  and  by  -whom  were  the  duties  paid? 
Certainly  at  the  port  of  entry  first,  and  b^  the  importing 
merchant,  who  adds  the  amount  to  the  mvoice  price  of 


mvoice  price 
mate  cause  of  the  distress  alleged  to  prevail  among  the !  the  articles;  and,  finally,  the  purchasers  and  consumer! 
southern  planters,  is  the  diminislied  price  of  the  great  sta-  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  pay,  m  the  price  they  give  for 
pie  commodity  grown  by  them.  This  is  sufficient  to  bring,  the  merchandise,  the  duties,  and  all  other  charges,  for 
a  pressure  upon  the  cultivators  of  cotton,  which  will  be !  transportation,  commission,  &c. 

most  severely  felt  bythose  who  may  be  in  debt,  and  those  who  I  This  has  always  been  considered  as  the  true  state  of 
cannot  diminish  the  expense  of  production.  Similar  effects  the  case,  and  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDurris]  himself  has, 
were  experienced  in  Pennsylvania,  among  the  farmers, '  on  this  very  floor,  not  long  since,  advocated  this  doctrine, 
vben  there  happened  a  g^at  diminution  in  the  vahic  of;  He  may  now  have  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself  for  chang- 
their  agricultural  produce,  either  from  an  abundant  harvest  ing  his  opinion;  but  as  the  sentiments  of  that  gentleman 
or  inconsiderable  demand.  |  have  always  been  received  here  with  great  attention  and 

The  great  cause,  then,  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  respect,  and  catry  with  them  considerable  weigiit,  I  will 
Sooth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  low  price  of  cotton.  And  to]  take  the  liberty  of  reading,  in  part,  as  a  reply  to  his  argu- 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  reduction  in  value?  Thede-'ment  on  the  present  occasion,  his  own  sentiments,  ex- 
nand  for  this  article  has  not  diminished;  the  consumption  pressed  on  this  floor  upon  another  subject,  and  to  which  I 
of  it  has  increased  astonishingly  within  a  few  years.  But  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee.  In  1825,  a  debate 
vhen  production  becomes  excessive,  when  it  is  not  met  arose  in  tliis  House  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
by  a  corresponding  demand,  the  natural  consequence  is  a  tion  of  the  Cumberland  road.  The  gentleman  from  South 
i]eduction  in  price.     Every  day's  experience  proves  this.  Carolina  [Mr.  McDvmx]  addressed  the  Committee  of  the 


And  what  has  occasioned  this  exoess  of  production?  This 
»  easily  accounted  for.  Withhi  a  few  years,  a  fine,  fertile, 
»nd  extensive  country,  embracing  millions  of  acres,  has 
hcen  converted  from  a  wilderness  into  cultivated  fields, 
white  with  cotton.  A  new  and  rich  soil  and  Innumerable 
competitors  have  augmented  the  production  enormously. 
Can  wt  be  aurpris^,  then,  that,  under  such  circum- 


Whole  in  opposition  to  the  bill;  and,  in  the  course  of  hia 
i*emark8,  he  asks,  sdluding  to  Kentucky,  a  tobacco  pro- 
ducing State,  **  how  was  her  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  General  Government  now  paid>*'  He  answers  the 
question.  «•  In  the  price  of  the  articles  of  foreign  growth 
or  manufacture  which  they  consume."  He  was  replied  to 
by  a  distinguisliesl  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  now  a 
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member  of  the  other  House,  to  whom  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDuffib]  in  reply,  obsenred: 
"  The  gentleman  appears  to  have  misconceived  my  argu- 
ment with  respect  to  drawin?  revenue  from  one  part  of 
the  countrv,  and  expending  it  m  another;  and,  in  his  reply, 
sets  out  with  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  consumer  who  pays 
the  tax.  Sir,  we  all  know  this.  I  should  be  ashamed, 
indeed,  standing,  as  I  do,  on  this  floor,  if  that  doctrine 
were  new  to  me.  The  consumer  does  pay  the  tax,  but  he 
p'lys  it  in  the  price  of  the  article."  I  make  no  comments, 
and  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  himself  to  reconcile  these 
sentiments  with  the  new  doctrine  which  he  now  strenu- 
ously supports. 

The  gentleman^  in  his  vehement  and  emphatic  manner, 
declares,  *' you  have  destroyed  the  value  or  our  cotton;  it 
has  fallen  from  thirty  to  ten  cents  per  pound."  And  he 
afterwards  8a}*s  that  *'the  price  at  Liverpool  is  the  gt>- 
veming  price  of  the  world;  we  cannot  change  it."  H«re 
is  discrepancy  which  I  cannot  reconcile.  The  price 
of  cotton  at  Charleston  is  regulated  by  the  price  at 
Liverpool;  and,  if  we  cannot  change  it,  how  is  it  possible 
for  our  tariff  to  have  effected  the  least  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cotton  at  Charleston  or  Liverpool,  or  to  have  de- 
stroyed its  value?  Our  measures  cannot  control  the  cot- 
ton market  at  Liverpool;  it  is  regelated  by  the  market  of 
the  world,  not  by  tti^  price  and  consumption  of  cotton 
gfoods  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  small  matter,  com- 
paratively; it  is  the  demand  throughout  the  world  which 
either  depresses  or  enhances  the  value  of  the  cotto^  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,  and  this  has  a  direct  influence 
on  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

When  we  look  at  the  immense  quantity  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial now  thrown  into  market  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  that  from  the  United  States  having  mcreased  in 
the  IsLst  year  from  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  to 
about  three  hundred  millions,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  sent  to  the  Liverpool  market;  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  almost  minimum  value  to  which  the  Bri- 
tish cotton  manufactures  are  reduced,  can  any  one  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  causes  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
ct*eate  the  distress  among  the  producers,  of  which  the 
gpentleman  complained?  Competition  invariably  reduces 
the  price,  and  tends  to  over-production.  What  has  brought 
the  British  goods  to  the  low  price  they  now  bear,  and  their 
*  <  operatives"  to  tlie  minimum  point  of  subsistence }  Com- 
petition among  the  g^wers  of  the  raw  material,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  depending  upon  the  same  market, 
and  increased  and  overstrained  competition  among  the 
manufacturers. 

The  British)  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  now  meet 
with  competitors  from  all  nations.  Every  nation  which 
has  any  regard  to  its  own  independence  and  internal  pros- 
perity, has  adopted  measures  to- protect  and  encourage  its 
own  commerce,  naviffation^  and  domestic  industry.  This 
policy  has,  in  some  degree,  affected  the  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufactures.  The  workshops  of  the  world  are  no 
longer  to  be  conjBined  to  Birmin?ham»  to  Manchester,  to 
Leeds,  and  to  Sheffield.  The  British  statesmen  are  aware 
of  the  change  which  is  in  progfress,  and  are  fearful  of  the 
consequences.  Hence  it  is  now  their  policy  to  keep 
things^stationary ;  to  endeavor  to  persuade  all  other  nations 
**  to  let  things  alone."  If  these  endeavors  should  prevail, 
the  British  then  will  maintain  the  superiority  they  now 
possess,  and  other  nations  will  make  no  progress,  but  con- 
tinue dependent. 

This  is  one  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  free  trade 
clamor,  and  reciprocity  treaties.  And  I  trust,  sir,  that 
our  Government  will  never  be  beguiled  into  the  recipro- 
city system  with  Great  Britain;  it  would  be  fatal  to  our 
best  prospects.  If  we  were  upon  an  equality  with  her  in 
power,  in  wealtli,  in  continental  influence,  perhaps  no 
disadvantage  might  ensue  to  us  under  such  a  system. 
But,  sir»   look    at  her    inmimerablc    maritime    posses- 


sions in  every  ({uarter.  of  the  globe,  fruitful  in  all  the 
productions  which  the  earth  can  jrield;  look  at  her  extcih 
sive  commercial,  marine,  and  nwvH  force;  her  capital,  her 
perfection  of  machinery,  and  minute  division  of  labor 
reduced  to  a  minimum-  price,  and  then  tell  me,  what  na- 
tion ^could  compete  with  her  under  a  reciprocity  system? 
The  advocates  of  free  trade  remind  us  that  Great  Britain 
has  recently  relaxed  from  the  restrictive  system,  and  re- 
pealed many  of  her  laws  imposing  high  duties. 

True,  sir;  but  what  does  it  amount  to?  Nothing  more 
than  thi8--e8tabli8h}ng  what  are  called  *<  prohibitory  du- 
ties," in  lieu  of  absolute  prohibition.  The  effect  is  the 
same.  Has  she  established  free  trade?  No,  sir;  there  is 
too  much  wisdom  in  her  councils  to  commit  an  act  which 
would' ruin  )ier  ag^cuHure,  and  bring  distress  and  embar- 
rassment into  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  What  has  she 
done  ?  A  large  amount  of  nominal  duties  has  been  re« 
pealed,  or,  rather,  the  rate  of  duty  has  been  lowered  in 
many  instances,  but  only  in  tiiose  cases  where  the  duty 
yet  operates  at  least  as  prohibitory;  so  that  her  system, 
which  is  by  some  miscalled  free  trade,  is  still  restrictive 
and  protective.  We  may  be  led  astray  by  British  doc- 
trines of  political  economy,  but  we  cannot  be  deceived  by 
their  practice  and  example. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  the  g^at  father  of  what  some  gentle- 
men have  called,  on  this  floor,  the  free  trade  system,  ex- 
pressly claims  that  his  is  a  protecting  system.  He  well 
knows,  that,  under  this  ^stem,  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  brought  to  perfection;  her  commerce 
and  navigation  increased  beyond  a  parallel;  and,  if  adopted 
and  persevered  in  in  our  country,  will  build  up  our  manu- 
factures, increase  our  home  trade,  our  wealth  and  power, 
and  eventually  establish  us  as  the  g^reat  rivals  of  the  Bri- 
tish in  every  market.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  Ur. 
Huskisson's  system  of  free  trade?  He  tells — ^I  quote  his 
own  language: 

'*  Free  ti^e,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  some  persons 
understand  the  term,  but  free  trade  from  >U  duties  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  necessary  to  give  the  trades  of  dif- 
ferent countries  an  equal  footing  in  the  markets,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  exclusive  advantages  which  many 
nations  would  wish  to  establish  in  their  own  finvor." 

Again,  he  says:  « I  do  not  know  why  protecting  duties 
should  not  be  granted  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  or  upon  whatever  may  be  produced 
by  British  skill,  or  b^  the  application  of  British  capital." 

♦•  The  principle  is  to  countervail  the  advantage  that 
other  countries  may  have,  so  that  the  products  of  each 
may  enter  the  different  markets  upon  equal  terms.  To 
establish  a  uniform  tariff  for  the  whole,  (foreign  coun- 
tries,) and  to  reduce  that  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree  coih 
sistent  in  each  particular  article  with  tlie  two  legitimate 
objects  of  all  duties,  either  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
public  revenue,  <w  the  protection  requisite  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  own  internal  industry;  these  are  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  our  new  book  of  rates  is  formed.'* 

Protection,  we  find,  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  H.'s  system  of  free 
trade.  Do  we,  the  advocates  of  restriction,  as  \vc  are 
called,  contend,  for  an^  thing  more?  All  we  ask  for  is 
protection  of  our  own  mternal  industry.  1  go  no  further 
than  the  principles  according  to  which\&lr.  Huskisson  has 
arranged  his  new  book  of  rates;  and  when  be  abandons 
them,  he  abandons  Uie  protection  of  ifitemal  industry,  and 
with  it  the  best  injtercsts  of  his  <:ountry.  Wt  have  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  the  protecting  system  in  our  own 
country.  It  has  built  up  our  navigation  interest,  (an  im- 
portant interest,  which  I  hope  never  to  see  crippled  by 
the  reciprocity  system,)'  and  will  push  forward  our  manu- 
factures until  we  shall  become  completely  independent. 

It  was  ingeniously  urg^  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  McDurriB]  that  the  two  millions  of  people 
in  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  producing  Stales,  psid 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  United  States. 
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This  argument  struck  me  as  possessing^  the  merit  of  novelty 
at  least  Heretofore,  I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  gentle- 
men opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  was  taxing  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.  But  now  the  argument  is  revers- 
ed, and  we  are  taxing  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 
Surely,  sir,  the  proposition  cannot  be  sustained.  Can  any 
gentleman  believe  that  ten  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  eat  less,  drink  less,  use  less  clothing,  and  otherwise 
consume  less,  than  the  two  millions  in  the  southern  States? 
Can  it  bepossible  that  in  the  South  there  is  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  foreign  goods,  more  wine  drank,  more  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  hardware  used,  than  among  the  (10,000,(>00) 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  other  States.^  The  commerce 
of  the  country,  we  are  told,  belongs  to  the  South.  Upon 
this  point  there  was  a  time  when  the  gentleman  entertained 
more  liberal  views.  He  will,  therefore,  pardon  me  while 
I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  his  own  language: 

*'The  back  country  of  South  Carolina  has  no  more  in- 
terests in  commerce,  than  every  gentleman  in  the  western 
country  has.  Commerce,  from  its  universal  diffusion  and 
influence,  is  exclusivelv  national-  in  its  nature,  bentrfiting 
equally  every  part  of  tlie  counti-y." 

Tbe  gentleman,  however,  asserted  that  this  fhcir  com- 
merce is  to  be  destroyed,  and  acconlingly  denounced  the 
protecting  system  as  tyrannical,  oppressive,  unequal,  and 
unconbtitutional.  Here  I  would  remark  that  this  system, 
which  is  now  so  much  abused  by  certain  gentlemen,  and 
against  which  they  declaim  so  violently,  has  met  the  ap- 
probation of  our  Presidents,  from  Washington  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individual  who  at  present  occupies  the  Presi- 
dential chair. 

And,  sir,  as  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  are  now  in 
high  repute  here,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  who  venerate 
the  character  of  that  eminent  man,  and  profess  a  strong 
attachment  and  great  deference  to  his  opinions  on*  some 
other  subjects,  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  and  show 
aome  little  regard  for  his  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
policy  of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures.  Permit  mc 
to  read  a  passage  or  two  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Benjamin 
Austin: 

"That  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the 
manufacturer  by  tlie  side  of  the  agriculturist.  I'he  g^nd 
inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go 
without  them,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation }  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be 
reducing  us  either  to  a  dependence  on  that  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and 
carerns.  Experience  has  now  taught  me  that  manufiic- 
tures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our 
comfort." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1816,  the 
▼ery  yearin  which,  it  is  said,  the  system  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  our  nuinufactures  had  its  origin, 
or  was  distinctly  avowed.  Upon  this  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  our  citizens  in  their  lawful  pursuits,  the  Govern- 
ment has  acted  from  the  period  of  its  organization.  Your 
statute  book  is  crowded  with  acts  intended  to  protect  and 
encourage  merchants  in  their  commercial  pursuits.  When 
commerce  was  assailed,  the  arm  of  the  Government  was 
stretched  forth  for  its  defence;  embargoes  and  non-inter- 
courae  were  resoKed  to;  when  these  were  not  sufficient, 
a  navy  was  equipped,  the  sword  of  the  nation  was  drawn, 
war  ensued,  and  blood  was  the  price  paid  for  protection. 
And  shall  we  leave  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to 
suffer  frem  the  withenng  influence  of  foreign  regula- 
tions, without  attempting  to  countervail  tliem?  When  their 
pursuits  are  a.«ailed  by  frauds,  by  perjuries,  by  fraudulent 
mroices,  by  desperate  and  bankrupt  foreign  merchants  and 
njanufacturers,  becomes,  then,  the  arm  of  the  Govcmment 
pftraly2ed?  Shall  protection  by  legislation  be  withheld 
from  those  industrious  men  who  work  fat  you  in  peace, 
•od  fight  fbf  you  in  war'     And  mustfliey  be  lef^  to  perish 


in  an  unequal  and  unfair  contest?  Sir,  they  ask  not  for 
bounties — ^these  would  not  be  easily  obtained  from  this 
bo<ly.  Applicants  for  favors  here,  more  frequently  meet 
with  frowns  than  smiles;  they  ask  for  protection;  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  it,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  it. 

The  internal  industry  of  our  country  must  be  sustained, 
that  we  may  acquire  absolute  independence.  Of  what 
value  is  our  political  liberty,  of  what  account  is  our  power 
to  meet  here  freely  to  legislate  for  the  Union,  if  we  cao- 
not  avail  ourselves  of  our  natural  resources,  to  rescue 
us  from  a  humiliating  dependence  upon  foreign  nations.' 
If  political  freedom  was  worth  the  severe  struggle  of  the 
revolution,  certainly  to  establish  ourselves  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  our  first,  our  last,  our  only  enemy,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  articles  necessary  to  our  comfort,  security,  and  de- 
fence, and  which  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  country,  is  worthy  a  powerful  effort,  although  it  might 
be  attended  with  a  temporary  inconvenience.  We  can 
have  no  security  except  in  a  reliance  upon  our  own  re- 
sources; upon  the  industry,  skill,  and  enterprise  of  our 
own  citizens,  protected  by  wise  and  salutary  laws.  Such 
a  policy  gives  life,  vigor,  and  reality  to  freedom,  and 
diffuses  through  our  extensive  country,  energy,  wealth, 
and  power»  calculated  to  make  us  hap'py  at  home,  feared 
and.  respected  abroad.  Under  its  benign  influence,  our 
bays,  our  rivers,  wir  lakes,  our  canab,  and  roads  will 
teem  with  commerce,  a  home  trade,  a  thousand  times 
more  valuable  to  the  country  than  all  its  boasted  foreign 
commerce;  requiring  no  expensive  navies  to  protect  it; 
which  the  caprice  and  hostility  of  a  foreign  nation  can 
neither  impair  nor  annihilate. 

Sir,  inuch  warmth  and  zeal  have  been  manifested  by  gen- 
tlemen in  the  progress  of  tliis  discussion;  this  may  be  all 
well  cnougli,  if  intended  to  recommend  them  to  southern 
cultivators,  but  is  out  of  place  here.  When  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  McDuffir]  attacks  with  such  intemperate  severity 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  gx)vern,  he  attacks  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  republican  institutions;  he  at- 
tacks the  very  principle  which  has  given  to  him  a  scat 
on  this  floor.  If  the  gentleman  supposes, ^by  the  iise  of 
epithets,  harsh  temis,  and  reviling  the  majority  of  this 
House,  stig[inatizing  it  as  an  interested,  oppressive,  tyranni- 
cal, plundering  majority,  to  bring  it  into  derision, 'to  de- 
gi*ade  the  Govcrnraent  of  his  country  in  the  minds  of  his 
constituents,  and  encourage  them  to  an  open  resistance 
to  its  laws,  he  may  possible  succeed;  and,  if  he  does,  he 
will  be  among  the  fii-st  to  deplore  the  consequences.  Wc 
have  been  told,  sir,  that  there  exists  in  South  Carolina  a 
great  excitement;  that  they  arc  a  high-minded  and  magna- 
nimous people;  that  they  are  ground  down  to  the  earth  by 
the  protecting  system,  will  be  driven  to  extremities;  that 
f<>rbearance  on  their  part  is  no  longer  a  virtue;  that  resist- 
ance may  be  expected;  that  the  measures  of  Government, 
if  ulhered  to,  will,  in  South  Carolina,  *«  spring  up  in  armed 
men."  1  attach  very  little  weight  to  sucli  high-toned  de- 
clarations; they  may  do  very  well  to  garnish  a  fourth  of 
July  ohition,  or  answer  an  electioneering  purpose  during 
a  canvass;  they  will  fail  of  an  efl'ect  here.  And  I  would 
merely  remai-k  to  the  gentleman  from  South  ('arolina, 
[Mr.  Blair]  that,  from  the  fate  of  the  "armed  men," 
whose  story  has  furnished  him  with  a  trope  so  felicitous, 
he  may  derive  a  salutar)'  moral;  they  turned  their  arms 
ag;uinst  each  other,  and  nearly  all  perished  the  victims  of 
fraternal  war — 

*•  eadaiM  tiibhS  ptr  mutua  vulnrra  ftatrcn." 

Sir,  I  reg^t  to  sec  this  spirit  among  our  southern  bre- 
thren: That  there  is  an  excitement  of  the  kind  described, 
among  them,  may  be  all  very  true;  I  believe  it;  and  it  may 
he  bordering  upon  frenzy,  and  wrought  up  to  a  high  dr- 
gi'ec  by  intemperate  political  harangue  s  and  dechimution. 
How  is  It  to  be  allayed?  AVhat  does  tlu'  m.'^gnaniinlty  of 
the  South  require  of  us  in  order  to  appease  the  angry 
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gpirit  of  the  storm  which  lowers  in  their  horizon^  No- 
thing less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  industry,  interests,  pros- 
perity, happiness,  and  independence  of  at  least  eig-ht  mil- 
lions of  people.  This  is  what  is  now  demanded  of  those  who 
advocate  the  protecting  system.  The  storm  may  gather 
on;  let  those  who  liave  been  the  instruments  of  cxcitinfi^  it, 
suppress  it;  they  can  effect  it  without  any  sacrifice  of  their 
political  or  natural  rights;  both  may  be  preserved  with  the 
public  peace.  But  their  menaces  will  never  deter,  me 
from  a  faithful  and  fearless  dischai*ge  of  my  duty  here  to 
the  Union. 

Let  me  now  ask,  what  would  be  theconse  quences  to  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  if  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted^  Disastrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Pass  this  amendment,  and  you  sweep  with  the 
besom  of  destruction  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  our  coun- 
try. It  aims  a  death  blow  at  the  best  interests  of  Penn> 
sylvania;  it  strikes  at  her  iron,  her  salt,  and  other  exten- 
sive manufactures.  Pass  it,  and  you  wVU  spread  ruin  and 
distress  where  now  is  to  be  met  the  cheering  huip  of  in-> 
dustry;  and  scenes  will  arise  more  calamitous  than  any  that 
ever  yet  visited  that  State.  Her  manufactures  arc  now 
generally  in  successful  operation;  this  amendment  would 
overturn  them.  Upon  my  native  city,  which,  from  her 
numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments,  has 
been  called  the  Birmingham  of  America,  this  amendment 
would  iuBict  the  most  disastrous  eff^ects;  adopt  it,  and 
you  pass  a  ploughshare  over  a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitafits,  and  consign  that  now  flourishing  and 
growing  place  to  depopulation  and  ruin.  Many  other  now 
populous  and  thriving  cities  and  towns,  not  only  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  other  manufacturing  States,  would  share 
the  fate  of  Pittsburg.  And  all  this  would  be  brought 
upon  those  who  have  confided  in  your  acts.  The  manu- 
facturers have  relied  upon  your  legislation  as  a  pledge  that 
they  would  be  protected.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  ajid  cotton  have  greatly  increased  witliin  a  few 
years.  Your  legislation  has  encouraged  thousands  to  em- 
bark their  fortunes,  their  credit,  their  skill,  tlieir  industry, 
their  all,  in  enterprises  and  establishments  eminently  bene- 
ficial and  important  to  the  country.  All  thes6  it  is  now 
proposed  to  prostrate  at  a  blow.  Are  the  previous  acts 
of  titis  Oovcrnment  to  be  considered  as  involving  no  pledge 
on  its  part?  Are  these,  and  all  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
system  of  protection,  to  be  derided  as  the  doings  of  an  in- 
terested and  selfish  majority  >  If  the  solemn  legislation  of 
the  Government  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  pledge,  what 
is  it?  It  is  mockery,  it  is  .insult,  it  is  an  invitation  held  out 
to  lure  to  their  own  destruction  those  who  trust  in  it.  Will 
this  Government  first  invite  its  citizens  to  adopt  certain 
measures,  and  to  engage  in  certain  pursuits  and  employ- 
ments of  capital  and  industry  ?  and,  after  they  have  done 
so,  are  they  to  be  overwhelmed  in  calamities  and  ruin  by 
the  versatile  and  reckless  legislation  of  this  body  ?  The 
evil  would  not  rest  with  Pennsylvania,  and  other  manufiic- 
turing  States;  it  Would  affect  llie  whole  community;  and 
the  South  would  not  escape  its  aggrava^ng  influence. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  all  this?  Do  gentlemen  ima- 
gine it  would  raise  the  price  of  cotton^  Certainly  that 
cannot  be  expected.  Will  it  heal  the  grievances  of  the 
southern  States?  Will  it  soothe  their  wounded  feelings? 
Will  it  afl'ord  them  any  consolation  to  be  told  of,  or  to 
witness,  the  distress  and  embarrassments  which  would  be 
brought  upon  Pennsylvania  by  tlie  proposed  amendment? 
I  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  and  ask  if  the  pros- 
tration of  the  industry  of  Pennsylvania  would  quiet  the 
complaints  and  the  excitement  in  tlie  South,  of  whicli  we 
have  heard  so  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Soutli  Carolina  who  immediately 
preceded  mc,  [Col.  Diiaitos]  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  manufacturers  arc  suffering  from  the  very  mea- 
sures which  they  themselves  solicited.  Sir,  I  differ  from 
him  radically  in  that  view  of  thp.  subject.     I  may  speak 


from  my  own  observation.     I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  the  salutary  operation  of  the  protectiag  system. 
During  the  late  war,  when  most  foreign  manufacturei 
were  necessarily  excluded,  domestic  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, in  the  district  from  which 4  come,  rose  rapidly  to 
a  flourishing  condition:  all  kinds  of  industry  prospered; 
the  farmers  found  ready  markets  for  their  produce:  labo^ 
ers,  mechanicss  and  manufacturers  were  actively  employ- 
ed.    A  changfe  awaited  us;  pface  returned,  and  diat  which 
diffused  joy  and  gladness  through  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, brought  gloom  and  distress  upon.  us.     The  picture  has 
been  altered.     After  suffering  tor  several  years,  during 
which  period  business  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion, manufactures  were  every  where  going  down,  and 
our  artists,  without  employment,,  were  thrown  helpless  and 
penny  less  upon  the  world:  at  length  protection  came;  the 
encouragement  of  the  new  tariff  changed  the  scene,  and, 
where  once  gloom  and  despondence  prevailed,  you  will 
now  find  a  flourishing  city,  crowded  with  an  industrious 
population,  whose  manufactures  hav^e  quadrupled  under 
your  much  abused  protecting  system.  1  yish  that  souUitrn 
gentlemen,  in  making  their  tou«  of  pleasure  or  for  healih, 
would  visit  our  section  of  the  country;  there  they  would 
receive  pi-actical  illustrations  of  the  benefits  of  tlie  system, 
and  of  its  general  importance  to  the  whole  counliyi  *nd 
particularly  to  the  West,  even  *'the  far,  far  West,"  to  use 
the  terms  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Caii- 
brelk^^g]  who  seemed  to  think  the  West  deserved  his 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  which  he  supposes  they  en- 
dure under  this  system.     Sir,  I  am  from  the  West,  al- 
though not  from  "the  far,  far  West;"  we  know  the  bur- 
dens we  bear,  the  taxes  we  pay?  and  also  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  great  advantages  derived  from  the  protecUng 
system.     Yes,  sir,  it  is  as  beneficial  to  the  West  as  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  country.     Let  the  gentleman  lake  his 
stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  that  great  l»gii*ay 
of  the  Union,  he  will  then  see  what  this  great  system  has 
eflected  for  the  West,  even  for  the  "  remotest  West.    He 
will  see  the  productions  of  every  western  State  humed 
along,  in  steamboats,  to  the  great  manufacturing  district 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  consumed  tliere,  and  among 
the  extensive  iron  establLshmenls  in  the  interior  of  P*^""' 
sylvania.     Sugar  and  molasses  of  Louisiana,  leatl  and  pel- 
tries from  Missouri  and  Illinois,  pig  iron  and  cotton  from 
Tennessee,  bacon,  hemp,  and  tobacco  from  Kentucky, 
and  various  productions  of  Ohio,  are  exchanged  for  the  do- 
mestic manufactures  of  iron,  ^lass,  paper,  steel,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  other  articles  denved  from  the  industry  and 
skill  of  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  parts  of  N  irgi- 
nia  and  Ohio.     This  is  but  a  sketch,  a  mere  outline  of  the 
picture.     The  whole  interior  feels  tlie  life-giving  touch  ol 
the  American  system.     Sir,  before  gentlemen  fix  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  South  upon  this  course  of  policy,  ought 
they  not  to  pause,  and  weigh  well  both  factsaiul  arguments 
The  gentleman  from  South  Cai-oltna  [Mr.  UaaiTosj 
thinks  we  cannot  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  BnU^h; 
that  they  can  undersell  us  here,  even  in  tlic  cotton  goods. 
Here,  sir,  experience  and  facts  are  at  war  with  the  gei>" 
tleman's  assertion.     The  protection  afforded  to  our  cot- 
ton manufactures  has  jaccomplished  the  great  object  in- 
tended, and  we  can  now  be  supphed  with  the  coarser 
kinds  of  cotton,  and  with  cotton  yarns,  at  prices  not  higl»^'» 
if  not  less,  than  those  at  which  the  foreign  fabrics  could  be 
sold  at  a  fair  sale.     I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  fVom  a  per- 
son engaged  in  the  cotton  business  in  Manchester^  stating 
the  prices  there  in  Decembco  last.     1  have,  also>  astatc- 
mcnt  of  the  prices  in  Philadelphia.     From  these  it  ap- 
pears tliat  the  Philadelphia  yarns  can  be  purchased  for  leM 
tlian  tlie  Manchester  yarns'^  and  tliat  cotton  cloths  rate  at 
about  the  same  with  the  Manchester;  it  is,  however,  gene- 
ral.y  admitted  that  the  American  fabric  is,  in  quality,  su- 
perior, and,  I  believe,  is  preferred  in  the  Canton  and  Mcxi- 
c-in  markets.      Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  keep  up  the 
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dutici^  Sir,  to  shield  our  own  manufacturers,  who,  by 
their  mg^nuitr,  skill,  and  superior  work,  can  compete 
with  the  British,  not  only  at  home,  but  even  in  the  fo- 
reign markets,  from  frauds,  and  an  unflur  competition, 
from  sacrifices  at  auctions,  which  desperate  and  bankrupt 
British  dealers  and  manufacturers  find  it  necessary  to  make. 
The  gentleman  seemed  to  think  tliat  we  should  relax 
the  restrictive  system,  because,  he  says,  the  British  take 
from  us  more  flour  than  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  together.  Let  us  see  how  this  matter 
stands,  and  whether  we  oug'ht  to  favor  the  Britisli  manu- 
ikturer  in  return  for  the  pure  liases  of  our  flour  by  the 
Mibjects  of  Great  Britain. 

EiporU  of  Flour^  from  Ut  October^  1827,  to  30M  Septem* 

bar,  1828. 

Total  quantity  of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  all  parts,  860,809  barrels,  of  which  there  were  ex- 


ported to  England 
Ditto  to  Scotland       ...... 

Total  exported  to  Great  Britain  .        -        . 

Total  exported  to  Gibraltar        -        .        -        - 
To  other  British  possessions       .        .        .        . 

Grand  total  of  flour  exported  to  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies 


21,488 
IJ70 

23,258 
50,593 
87,219 


161,070 

There  were  exported  to  Cuba   -        -        -        -  110,610 

To  Danish  West  Indies 145,261 

ToBrazU 1^7,194 

Now,  sir,  it  appear^  that  the  small  island  of  Cuba  takes 
from  U9  nearly  as  much  flour  as  the  whole  British  empire { 
that  Bmzil  and  the  Danish  West  Indies,  each,  also  take 
from  OS  almost  as  much  «8  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
^l  her  other  possessions,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
We  are  under  no  obliga^ons  for  British  consumption  of 
American  bread  stufiis.  The  truth  is,  they  will  receive 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  us  until  their  people  are  threat- 
''-aed  with  starvation.  Flour  shipped  to  Great  Britain  must 
be  there  bonded,  and  cannot  be  taken  into  market  unless 
at  high  rates  of  duty,  even  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  and 
tlic  wheat  of  that  counti*y  has  risen  to  a  price  exorbitant. 

While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  permit  me  to  give 
Mr.  Uuskisson's  opinions  in  relation  to  the  protection  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Great  Britain.     He  says: 

"There  is,  therefore,  no  effectual  security,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  against  a  frequent  return  of  scarcity,  ap- 
proaching to  starvation,  such  as  we  have  of  late  years  so 
frequently  experienced,  but  in  our  maintaining  ourselves 
liabitually  independent  of  foreign  supply.  Let  the  bread 
we  cat  be  the  produce  of  corn  grown  among  oiybelves, 
^^l  T,  for  one,  care  not  how  f  heap  it  is^  the  cheaper  the 
hcUer;  it  is  eheap  now." 

[Hwas  then  at  seventy-two  shillings  per  quarter.] 

"Again:  To  ensure  a  continuance  of  that  cheapness  and 
t^at  sufficiency,  we  must  ensure  to  our  own  growers  that 
protection  against  foreign  import  which  has  produced 
these  blessing,  and  by  which  alone  thcv  can  be  pci*ma- 
'lently  m^ntained.  A  steady  home  supply  is  the  onlj'  safe 
foundation  of  steady  and  moderate  prices." 

Such  is  Mr.  Iluskisson's  doctrine;  and  it  is  to  this  I  wish 
t'^  confine  those  gentlemen  who  point  to  him  as  the  polar 
5tar  of  free  trade.  Protection  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  H.  's  whole 
\ystem;  protection  of  British  industry  against  all  foreign 
nvaU.  We  ask  the  same  for  American  industry. 

Having  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  a  district  in 
Pennsvlvania  distinguished  for  its  manufactures  and  its 
WMiufacturing  population,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
^hc  remark  made  by  the  gentleman  [Mr.  McDupfik]  rela- 
tive to  the  influence  which  he  supposes  is  exercised  at 
<^lections  by  capitalists  or  employers,  who  ai'e  stigmatized 


influence  over  the  persons  in  their  employment.  The 
gentleman  does  them  gross  injustice;  they  are  honorable 
men;  men  of  integrity;  men  of  liberal,  of  generoiu  feel- 
ings, especially  towards  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
them.  They  would  disdain  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  even 
the  most  humble,  obscure,  and  dependent  individual  at- 
tached to  their  establishments.  They  well  know  tliat  ef- 
forts  of  this  kind  would  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  bring 
upon  them  the  iudis'nant  frowns  of  an  honest  community. 
The  gentleman  is  abo  much  mistaken  in  the  views  he  en- 
tertains of  the  cliaracter  of  our  mechanics,  by  supposing, 
for  a  moment,  that  they  are  influenced  by  corrupt  motives 
of  self-interest,  or  the  fear  of  oflTending  those  by  whom 
they  are  employed.  Sir,  I  was  bom  among  mechanics;  I 
have  been  brought  up  among  them;  I  live  in  their  very 
midst;  I  know  them  well;  I  know  they  deserve  no  impu- 
tations of  this  kind.  These  men  are  as  honorable  as  any 
class  in  our  community.  A  strong  feeling  of  independence 
governs  them  in  their  opinions,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  Although  they  are  mechanics,*  they  are  not  tlie  less 
virtuous  on  that  account;  they  know  that  they  are  freemen; 
they  feel  that  they  are  freemen,  and  like  freemen  they  act. 
They  are  as  patriotic,  and  as  much  devoted  to  their  coun- 
try, to  its  laws,  and  to  the  Union,  as  the  man  who  rolls  in 
anluence,  and  may  have  a  thousand  slaves  to  call  liim  mas- 
ter. Such  I  know  to  be  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania;  of  her  mechanics  and  her  maimtacturers; 
and^uch,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  remain.  If  they  should  ever 
become  so  degraded  as  basely  to  barter  their  principles 
for  interest,  they  will  then  no  longer  deserve  to  be  free. 

[It  was  now  alter  five  o'clock.] 

Mr.  SURGES  moved  tliat  the  committee  rise,  wishing 
to  deliver  his  views  on  the  important  subject  under  debate, 
but  unwilling  to  commence  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day. 

The  committee  refused  to  ri^e,  and  Mr.  SURGES  de- 
clined gfoing  on. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  expressed  a  wish  and  a  right,  by  par- 
liamentary usage,  to  close  the  debate,  and  hoped  no  gen- 
tleman would  reserve  his  remarks  until  after  he  [Mr.  McD.] 
had  spoken. 

Mr.  BURGES,  however,  would  not  consent  to  com- 
mence what  he  wished  to  say,  at  so  late  an  hour^  and,  after 
one  or  two  motions  to  that  efl^ect. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


MoxnAT,  Mat  10,  1830. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATES- 

Mr.  POTTER,  of  North  Carolina,  by  leave  of  the  House, 
oflTered  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  l*hat  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
confers  no  power  on  Congress  to  establish  a  corporation 
with  authority  to  manufacture  nvoney  out  of  paper,  and 
circulate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  if  such  power  existed  in  Congress,  it 
were  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  exercise  it,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  extent  contemplated  in  the  present  charter  of 
t)xe  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  paper  money  or  banking  system, 
generallv,  is  in  its  tendency  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  la- 
bor, and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

4.  Resolved,  therefore.  That  this  House  will  not  consent 
to  the  renewal  %3i  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  resolutions  having  been  read, 

Mr.  POTTER  said  it  was  not  his  object  to  invite  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  at  this  time.  He  had  oflTered  the  reso- 
lutions as  a  set-oflf  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  on  the  same  subject;  and  he  pled^red  himself, 
whenever  it  came  up  for  consideration,  to  make  Pood  the 
propositions  embraced  in  his  resolutions.    He  had  offered 


_  them  altogether,  independently  of  any  regard  to  mere  per 

^  cold  lieartcd,  avaricious  monopolists,  who  exert  a  venal  |sonal  partyism,  with  which  he  acknowle^^d  no  sympathy 
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whatever,  but  as  a  guaranty  to  the  American  people, 
from  his  place  in  this  House,  that  the  measure,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  which  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  had  been  brought  in,  would  be  resisted  here. 
It  s1)onld  be  resisted  here;  and  he  earnestly  hoped  tliat  the 
people,  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  would, 
forthwith,  fix  their  attention  upon  this  subject, as  one  involv- 
ing, in  the  most  essential  manner,  their  dearest  rights  and 
interests;  «nd  that,  by  a  timely  and  vigilant  exercise  of 
their  power  at  the  polls,  they  would  take  care  to  organize 
this  House  with  a  direct  reference  to  the  adjustment  of 
this  question.  For  the  present  he  mo%'ed  to  lay  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITTLESEY  demanded  that  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  House  would  consider  the  resolutions,  should  be 
put,  lest  the  entertaining  of  the  motion  by  the  House 
might  affect  the  price  of  the  stock,  8tc. ;  but. 

The  SPEAKER  deciding  that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  took  precedence  of  the  motion  of  "consideration," 

The  question  was  put  on  laying  the  resolutions  on  the 
table,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  P.  P.  Barl^oui's  Bell,  John  Blair,  Boon, 
Borst,  Brcdhead,  Brown,  Cambreleng,  Carson,  Claiborne, 
Clay,  Coke,  Hector  (Jraig,  Robert  Craig,  Crawford,  Crock- 
ett, Crocheron,  Davenport,  J.Davis,  AV.  R.  Davis,  De- 
berry,  Denny,  Desha,  Earll,  Findlay,  Ford,  Forward, 
Fry,*  Gaither,  Gordon,  Green,  Hall,  Harvey,  Haynes, 
Hemphill,  Hinds,  Hoffman,  Hubbard,  Ihrie,  Irvin,  Isacks, 
R  M.  Johnson,  C.  Johnson,  Kincaid,  P.  King,  Lecompte, 
Lewis,  Loyall,  Lumpkin,  Martin,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Mc 
Creery,  McCoy,  McDufRe,  Mclntire,  Mitchell,  Monell, 
Nuckolls,  Pettis,  Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Kencher,  Roane, 
Hussel,  Scott,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Shields, 
Semmes,  Sill,  S.  A.  Smith,  Speight,  Stanbery,  Standifer, 
Strong,  Trczvant,  Tucker,  Verplanck,  Wayne,  Weeks, 
WickFiffe,  Williams,  Yancey.— 89. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Noyes Bar- 
ber, Barringer,  Bartley,  Baylor,  Bockee,  Burges,  Cahoon, 
Chilton,  Condict,  Conner,  Cooper,  Cowles,  Crane,  Creigh- 
ton,  DeWitt,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  Edwam  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Finch, 
Gilmorc,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington, 
Ingcrsoll,  Jennings,  Johns,  Kendall,  Letcher,  Martindide, 
Lewis  Maxwell,  Mercer,  Miller,  Muhlenberg,  Norton, 
Pcarce,  Pierson,  Ramsey,  Randolph,  Reed,  Rose,  Ambrose 
Spencer,  Stephens,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift,  Taylor, 
Test,  Vance,  Varnum.  Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey, 
Wilde,  Wingate,  Young.— 66. 

Mr.  DRAYTON,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  WHITE, 
of  New  York,  were,  at  their  own  request,  excused  from 
voting  on  the  question,  each  stating  that  he  was  interested 
as  a  stockholder  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  HALL,  of  North  Carolina,  sUtcd  to  tlie  House  that 
as  he  happened  to  be  without  tlie  bar  of  the  House  when 
his  name  was  called,  he  was  therefore  precluded  from 
voting,  but  that  he  would  have  voted  against  laying  tlic 
resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ARCHER  rose  to  move  Jhat  the  resolutions  be  print- 
ed; but  the  admission  of  a  motion  requiring  unanimous 
consent,  and  it  being  objected  to,  the  motion  failed. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  ISACKS,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
reported,  without  amendment,  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
"to  reduce  Uie  price  of  a  portion  of  the  public  lands 
heretofore  in  market,  and  to  grant  a  preference  to  actual 

settlers." 

Mr.  I.  remarked  that  this  bill  was  a  mere  remnant  of  a 
s)'8tem  familiar  to  the  House;  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  con- 
tained nothing  which  required  a  reference  of  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.     He,  thertfore,  would  not 


move  its  commitment,  which  would  only  tend  to  delay  tlie 
bill,  but  that  it  be  postponed  to  Monday  next  for  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD,  of  North  Carolina,  differed 
from  Mr.  Isacks.  He  suspected  that  this  bifl  was  not  the 
remnant  of  an  old  system,  but  the  stepping  stone  to  a  new 
one.  At  any  rate,  it  proposed  a  measure  of  a  very  grave 
and  important  character,  and  he  hoped  it  would  take  the 
ordinary  course,  by  going  to  a  Committee  of  the  'H'bole 
House,  where  it  could  be  examined  and  discussed.  He 
made  that  motion. 

Mr.  VINTON,  of  Ohio,  made  a  few  remarks  to  show 
the  necessity  of  passing  on  this  bill  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session.  The  bill  proposed  to  reduce  the  price 
of  certain  of  the  public  lands  from  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  eents  to  seventy-five  cents  an  acre,  and,  if  »t  were 
permitted  to  lie  here  imacted  on,  no  one  would  enter 
public  land  while  the  measure  is  pending.  The  effect 
would  be,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  entry  of  lands  until 
the  bill  was  finally  disposed  of,  and  the  revenue  from  that 
source  be  consequently  cut  off.  He  hoped  the  bill  wouW 
not  be  committed,  because  tliat  would  endanger  its  being 
acted  on  during  the  session;  but  that  it  would  betaken 
up  on  Monday  next,  and  either  passed  or  rejected;  if  re- 
jected, the  public  mind  would  be  undeceived,  and  settler* 
would  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  made  a  few  remarks  to  show  the 
injurious  eifect  which  this  measure  would  have  on  the 
interests  of  Ohio,  and  that  he  wished  time  to  reflect  on 
and  examine  it,  no  opportunity  for  doing  so  having  been 
afforded  to  him  by  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  of  Nortri  Carolina,  moved  the  indc 
finite  postponement  of  the  bill;  but  this,  under  the  pend- 
ing motion,  not  being  in  order,  he  varied  it  to  a  motion 
that  the  bill  be  Iwd  on  the  table. 

Mr.  W  HITE,  qf  New  York,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLAY  asked  Mr.  Wiixiams  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, to  give  an  opportunity  for  one  or  two  words  of  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  replied,  that,  if  one  or  two  words  were 
said  for  the  bill,  one  or  two  would  be  said  against  it;  he, 
therefore,  could  not  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  lay  ibe 
bill  on  the  table,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote:  yeas,  60 — nays,  118. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  said,  the  subject  of  this  bill  was  not 
so  new  as  some  gentlemen  imagined.  It  had  been  before 
Congress  in  one  form  or  other  for  six  years  past.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  remarks  on  the  bearing  of  the  bin; 
but  the  merits  of  it  not  being  in  order,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  Chair ?  and 

The  motion  to  postpone  the  bill  to  Monday  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINTON  then  submitted  the  following  substitute, 
which  he  intended  to  offer  when  the  bill  should  come  up 
for  consideration,  and  which,  on  his  motion,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  viz. 

Be  H  enacted,  £jfc.  That  all  public  land  which  has  been 
or  may  be  exposed  to  sale  for  the  several  periods  of  unw 
hereinafter  enumerated,  and  remains  or  shall  "^."^*'f  JjJ|; 


years  and  upwards,  at  eighty  cents;  for  thirty  years  ana 
upwards,  at  sixty  cents;  forthirtj^-fiveycarsandupwaKts 
at  forty  cents;  for  forty  years  and  upwards,  at  twenty  ccnu. 
for  forty-five  vears  and  dpwards,  at  ten  cents  per  acre. 

Sec  2.  Jfid  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  before  any  tncx 
of  land  shall  be  subject  to  entry  at  any  of  the  prices  aro.  c 
said,  it  shall,  at  each  of  the  aforesaid  periods  of  time,  i^c 
offered  at  public  sale  in  the  same  manner  that  the  puw^^ 
lands  are  or  may  be  required,  by  law,  to  be  «PJ^  V 
publio  yenduc;  and,  at  such  public  sale,  th«  lanct  » 
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fered  may  be  ff>ld  for  any  sum  per  acre  not  less  than  that 
at  which  it  wiJl  be  thereafter  subject  to  enti*y  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And.  be  it  fariher  enacted.  That,  when  any  tract 
of  land  shall  remain  unsold  afler  having  been  for  fifty  years 
rxposed  to  sale,  according^  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it 
shtH  not  be  thereafter  subject  to  entry  and  saJe  at  the  land 
office  for  the  district  witlnn  which  it  may  be  situated,  but 
ihall  be  withdrawn  from  market,  and  remain  subject  to 
tlie  future  disposition  of  Congress. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MALLARY,  all  the  intervening  or- 
ders engrossed  bills,  &c.  were  postponed  to  a  future  day, 
ind  the  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Wliole,  Mr.  Pouc  in  the  chair,  on  tlie  bill  *' to  amend  the 
act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports." The  question  beine  on  Mr.'McDcpnE*s  amendment, 

Mr.  B  URGES  rose,  and  said,  he  would  first  of  all  present 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  liis  most  cordial  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  of  tlteir  last  adjournment.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  ably  discussed,  but  not  altogether  finished; 
and  he  had  more  fear  of  wearying  their  patience,  than 
hope  of  exliaustini^  the  subject  u nder  debate.  I  would  not 
trespass  on  your  indulgence,  {said  Mr.  B.]  by  any  attempt 
to  do  again  what  has  been  already  so  well  performed. 
Wiiere  better  hands  have  reaped,  I  will  aatisfy  myself 
vitit  the  humbler  office  cf  gleaning  the  fielci;  or  such 
dilig-ence  as  ihey  have  bestowed  on  cutting  the  crop,  I 
vill  cmlcavor  to  bestow  on  bringing  home  and  securing 
the  harvest. 

Should  any  one  tlirow  a  lighted  torch  into  a  field  of 
ripened  com,  all  honest  men  would  rush  forward  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flaine«*  If  such  a  thing,  left  by  the  incendiary, 
were  found  by  the  prudent  husbandman,  burning  in  his 
orchard  or  garden,  he,  although  without  fear  tliat  his  gfreen 
i?niss  or  flourisliing  trees  might  be  injured,  yet  would, 
from  habitual  care  and  prudence,  either  with  his  foot'  or 
his  hoe,  strike  out  and  extinguish  the  smoktii^  nuisance. 

When  deleterious  nostrums  or  counterfeited  coin  are 
abroad,  the  press  takes  jurisdiction  of  the  circulating  mis- 
<:!r.ef;  and,  by  advertisement,  tlie  people  are  warned  to 
^'uire  tlteir  pockets  and  preserve  their  persons.  We 
enact  precautionary  laws  to  exclude  pestilential  diseases^ 
and  he  who  should  wilfully  bring  the  plague  InU^a  popu- 
ious  city,  might,  even  in  the  must  tr^se  country,  be  in 
danger  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his  wickedness. 

Theae  are  but  mmor,  because  limited  and  circumscribed 
JDischiefs.  When  sovereigns  mingle  brass  with  silver  or 
g>old,  and  thus  debase  the  coin,  they  become  (if  so  hum- 
<>ie  a  term  may  be  applied  to  such  elevated  delinquents) 
the  swindlers  of  nations.  When  atateamen  adulterate  tlie 
great  fountain  of  public  opinion,  they  mingle  poison  witli 
tli^  streams  from  which  a  whole  people  drink.  Men,  de- 
luded and  deceived  by  tlie  maddening  drauglits,  see,  or 
^^  to  see,  deadly  foes  In  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  their 
neighbors,  friends,  and  brothers.  Like  the  tenants  of  a 
niaiiiac  hospital,  they,  for  imaginary  wrongs,  fiy  at  each 
others'  tlu*oats.  Demagogues  again  drug  the  bowl,  and 
^Ain  the  delirious  potation  is  swallowed;  and  thus  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  this  fair  world  is  changed  into  a  paradise 
of  demons.  It  is,  sir,  as  if,  "for  some  strong  purpose," 
the  God  of  heaven  might  permit  the  prince  of  the  powers 
of  tlie  air  to  blow  out  from  his  sultry  and  mildeu'ed  hps 
an  impoiaoned  atmosphere «  so  tliat  the  dews  and  showers 
should  fall,  deleterious  and  desolating,  on  the  green  bosom 
of  tlic  earth;  and  this  bland  and  refreshing  a3r  become 
"  none  other  tiian  a  foul  and  pestilential  congregation  of 
npors." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  debased  condition  of  public 
opinion,  the  American  people  are  slandered;  tlieir  laws 
calumniated;  the  national  policy  4s  traduced;  and  this, 
not  only  by  hireling  foreigners,  but  the  same  ouiiedic* 


tions.arc  *  *  set  in  note-books,  conned  and  learned  by  rote, ' ' 
and  uttered  and  published;  **and  cast  into  our  teeth,"  in 
the  councils  and  legislative  halls  of  our  own  nation. 

The  political  literature  of  EngUind  is  imported  into  the 
United  States*  All  the  false  and  fabricated  theories  of 
tlve  old  world,  whatever  has  been  tried,  and.  convicted, 
and  branded  in  England,  though  condemned  like  common 
felons  to  transportation  there,  are  with  a  diligence  unknown 
in  former  times,  imported  and  naturahzed,  and  acclimated 
in  this  country;  «id  sent  abroad  to  deceive,  divide,  and, 
if  possihie,  destroy  the  American  people.  The  English 
Reviews  and  the  Southern  Review  teem  alike  with  this 
foul  progeny  of  deluaon.  The  aystem  of  political  econo- 
my, prepared  for  the  United  States,  is  equally,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  colloquial  theme  for  the  statesmen  of  St. 
James'  and  of  South  Carolina.  The  English  Commona  and 
the  American  Mouse  of  Representatives  listen  to  the  same 
reasonings,  and  the  same  abuses  of  our  whole  protectmg 
system. 

Whether  this  united  effort  be  the  effect  of  united  coun* 
cils  and  identical  mtef«stB,  it  mattera  not;  for  the  great 
object  towards  which  it  moves  is  in  both  the  same,  and,  if 
successful,  must  again  plaice  theae  United  States  in  a  con- 
dition of  colonial  dependence  on  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  our  ancestors  migrated  hither  to  build  a  country, 
an  independent  country,  aa  weU  for  themselvet  as  for 
their  descendants.  When  they  had  landed  here,  they 
looked  out  upon  the  earth  on  which  they  had  placed  their 
feet,'  and  back  agoun  on  the  friendly  boaom  of  tlie  ocean 
which  had  borne  them  to  these  shores,  and  then  up  to 
the  clear  blue  heaven  over  their  heads;  and  lifting  their 
hands  in  thanksgiving  and  supplication  towards  the  God 
above,  they  resolved,  under  His  direction,  to  depend  on 
those  liands  and  those  elements  for  their  subsistence,  for 
their  food,  their  clothing,  and  habitation.  Independence 
was  tlieir  first  aspiration;  independence  of  that  country 
which  had  driven  them  into  exile.  From  that  hour  to  this, 
all  true  Americans,  who  have  understood  and  pursued 
the  great  interests  of  this  country,  liave  lived  and  labored 
for  this  independence.  All  Britons  and  friends  of  Britain, 
all  anti- Americans,  as  well  before  as  at  and  since  the  revolu- 
tion, have  opposed  its  growth  and  establishment,  or  plot- 
ted and  toiled  for  its  subversion  and  overthrow. 

It  has  been  the  great  and  established  policy  of  BngUind, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies  tathis  time*  to  con- 
fine the  people  of  this  country  to  agricuKure,  the  fisheries^ 
and  commerce,  with  herself  and  herself  alone.  The  inci* 
pient  efforts  of  our  fathers  to  produce  for  themselvet 
cither  tlieir  own  apparel,  or  the  instruments  of  their  labor, 
were,  by  En^ish  enactment,  made  a  kind  of  colonial 
nuisance,  and  punished  as  a  class  df  misdemeanor  anunst 
tlie  peace  and  digpiity  of  the  crown.  The  patriots  of  those, 
like  the  patriots  ofthese  times,  resolved,  and  never  aban- 
doned the  resolution,  to  labor,  as  they  tnight  choose, 
either  at  the  piou^,  the  loom,  or  the  sail.  This  conflict 
of  policy,  this  efiort  in  the  colonies  for  moral  and  phy- 
sical independence,  and  that  British  arrogance  of  do- 
minion over  the  wants  ami  neceasitlet  of  our  ancestors^ 
produced  the  revolutionary  conflict.  Moraland  physical, 
not  political  independence  m.oved  that  great  question. 
The  tax  on  tea  was  incidental  to  more  deep  and  weighty 
argument;  but  not  otb'C;rwise  the  moving  cause,  than  the 
lighted  linstock  explodes  the  shell,  which,  in  its  blazing 
course,  carries  terror  and  desolation  through  a  beleagued 
city. 

It  was  in  support  of  this  independence  that  the  whigs 
of  the  North  and  South  first  united.  Here  the  Adamses, 
Hancocks,  Qtises,  and  Warrens,  of  New  England,  met 
and  mingled  their  toil  and  their  bloo<l  with  the  Pinckneys, 
the  Maynes,  the  Lawrences,  and  Sumpters,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. On  this  ground,  too,  Greene,  from  the  North,  met 
and  reunited  the  scattered  array  of  southern  war. 

Where  now  is  the  patriotism  of  those  times  >    Do  we,  m 
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these  halls,  hear  its  voice  exhorting  to  reunion,  and  cheer- 
ing to  associated  effort^  Is  it  not  drowned  in  the  angry 
roar  of  that  torrent  of  malediction,  which,  for  so  many 
days,  has  been  poured  down  from  the  stormy  South  on 
the  devoted  region  of  New  England?  Where,  sir,  is  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution?  Does  it  still  live  in  our  country? 
Sir,  it  did  not  expire  with  Lowndee;  it  did  not,  when  de- 
serted by  his  associate,  abandon  his  lovely  land  of  the  sun. 
Men  still  live  in  that  patriotic  region,  who  make  no  com- 
promise on  questions  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
who  will  never  barter  either,  with  any  nation,  for  the  poor 
privilege  of  selling  their  cotton  at  a  better  bargain. 

During  our  revolution,  Britain  was  deeply  skilled  in  the 
trade  and  mystery  of  treason;  and  could,  at  any  time,  ex* 
hibit  invoice  accounts  of  all  the  gfoods  and  wares,  and 
prices  current  of  each  item  of  treachery.  Among  these 
might  be  foimd  court  favors,  humble  offices,  minor  titles, 
and  free  pardons.  The  whigs  of  those  times  were  poor 
customers,  and  never  would  consent  to  sell  their  country 
for  any  toys  of  English  aristocracy.  What  do  these  trans- 
atlantic dealers  otter  us  now?  Free  trade;  a  commodity 
out  of  fashion,  and  without  a  market  in  all  Europe }  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  I  know  not  what  commodity  of  small 
wares;  the  cast-off  clothes  of  royal  prero^tive,  not  fitted 
to  the  uncourtly  limbs  of  American  citizens.  Will  one 
American  furnish  his  wardrobe  from  the  shops  of  such 
fashioners?  And  for  what?  That  his  name  may  be  writ- 
ten in  English  court  calendars  with  Sir  before  it,  and  in 
all  other  books  with  traitor  after  it? 

Men  differ  in  opinions  now,  as  they  have  in  all  times 
differed  in  political  opinions^  Many  honest  and  patriotic 
men  questioned  and  opposed  the  growing  independence 
of  the  colonies;  many  honest  men  opposed  the  revolu- 
tion, and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  loyalty;  and  many  ho- 
nest ifien  now  most  sincerely  believe  tlie  American  system 
to  be  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  these  United  States. 
Different  from  all  these  are  those  who  look  on  their  coun- 
try as  made  for  them,  not  the^  for  their  country.  Sir,  the 
demagogues  of  those  and  or  these  times,  like  the  dema- 
gt^^esof  all  times,  regarding  political  power  as  the  great- 
est of  all  possible  g^od,  are  always  ready  to  sell  all  in  ex- 
change for  this.  To  Such  men  explanation  is  useless — 
argument  unavailing.  To  men  of  other  minds,  and  very 
diverse  in  hope  and  in  purpose,  the  measure  now  before 
us  has  been  presented  for  consideration.  Its  nature  and 
purpose  need  very  little  explanation.  The  bill  ofiered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Mallaut]  provides 
for  the  more  effectual  execution -of  tlie  revenue  laws  of 
the  country.  Those  laws  form  a  system  which,  in  the  .first 
place,  suppKes  the  revenue  on  which  depends  every  paH 
of  the  public  service;  their  next  effect  is  encouragement 
of  domestic  industry,  in  all  those  arts  of  production  which 
are  not  now  perfectly  established;  and,  last  of  all,  they  are 
designed  to  furnish  protection  to  all  such  employments  as 
may  already  supply  the  national  consumption,  but  are  now 
unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  foreign  capital.  I'his  8)*s- 
tem  is  composed  of  all  those  laws,  at  different  times  enact* 
ed,  to  place  impost  duty  on  imported  commodities,  the 


importation  of  English  cloths  into  the  United  States,  at  the 
port  of  New  York.  These  men  seem  to  have  organized 
and  carried  into  operation  a  system  of  smuggling,  ruinous 
to  the  revenue,  and,  in  its  effects,  destructive  of  that  p-cat 
branch  of  national  industry  and  production.  This  smug- 
gling is  not  of  ordinary  character,  and  such  as  is  transact- 
ed in  Europe.  It  is  not  between  nations,  divided  by  a  line 
of  frontier,  like  Austria  and  Prussia;  or  by  a  river,  as  Ger- 
many and  France;  or  by  a  narrow  sea,  as  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  immense  peril  of  tjiis  trade,  practised  under 
such  hazard  of  detection,  does,  in  a  great  de^ee,  secure 
fair  and  legitimate  commerce.  Agjunst  this  new  and 
hitherto  unpractised  smuggling,  there  is  no  such  protec- 
tion. It  is  transacted,  through  the  custom-house,  by  frauds 
and  perjuries,  fabricated  in  England,  and  imported  aiKi 
put  into  use  in  this  country.  The  custom-house  of  New 
York  has  been  opened  to  this  wickedness;  a  passage  is 
paved  througli  it.  In  the  langiiage  of  the  gcndeman  from 
Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Datis]  it  is  a  great  railroad  for  smug- 
gling. Is  thei'c  not  in  this  country  independence,  nation- 
ality, spirit,  manhood  enough,  to  abate  this  nuisance,  or 
remove  it  back  to  the  nation  whence  it  was  imported? 

The  amendment,  sir,  offered  by  the  member  from  South 
CaroFma  [Mr.  McDuffie]  admit*  the  allegations  niade  in 
support  of  this  bill,  but  proposes  a  new  and  hitherto  un- 
heard of  remedy;  not  by  mcreased  regulation;  not  by 
more  officers  of  inspection  and  appraisal;  not  by  higher 
integrity  or  more  unwearied  vigilance;  not  by  heavier  or 
more  certain  penalties.  It  proposes  to  abolish  the  law, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  violation  of  it;  because,  "where 
there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transg^ssion."  Dissohe 
the  bands  of  allegiance,  and  you  take  away  tlic  crime  of 
treason.  Enact  *«  thou  may  est  kill,  and  homicide  is  no 
longer  murder.  Repeal  the  whole  dc^logue,  and  moral 
evil  will  be  excluded  from  the  world." 

The  amendment  proposes  to  abolish  the  American  s}-*- 
tem.  This  is  to  be  done,  becaiise  that  system,  altliough 
beneficial  to  the  majority,  is  detrimental  to  tlie  minority  of 
the  nation.  The  amendment  is  intended  to  reverse  this 
order  of  things.  The  free  trade  system  proposed  by  the 
amendment,  is  to  be  beneficial  to  the  minority,  but  de- 
trimental to  tlie  majori^r.  On  this  ground  the  whole  a^ 
gument  of  the  member  from  South  Carolina  has  been  sus- 
tained. On  this  ground  the  repeal  has  been  demanded.  If 
this  be  a  good  cause  of  repeal  in  this  case,  it  must  be  good 
in  all  other  cases.  AU  minorities  may  allege  this  apinst  all 
majorities.  ^    . 

A  minority  may  be  one  less  than  half,  and  a  majority 
may  be  one  less  than  the  whole.  According  to  the 
present  argument,  if  one  man  of  our  twelve  miUions  of 
people  can  complain  that  a  law,  highly  beneficial  to  eleven 
million  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninetyniine  persons,  is  detrimental  to  him,  lie 
may  demand  a  repeal;  and,  if  refused  by  such  majontj', 
he  may,  in  the  langfuage  of  the  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina, denounce  them  as  tyrants,  monopolists,  cannibals, 
and  assassins  of  his  natural  rights.  What  law,  against  what 
minority,  may  not  work  tlie  like  evils?    The  argument 


growth  or  manufacture  of  other  countries.     This  union  of  makes  no  difference  in  the  moral  character  of  such  a 
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revenue,  encouragement,  and  protection,  under  these  laws 
of  impost,  forms  the  American  system.  The  bill  before 
the  committee  proposes  such  regulations  as  may  perfect 
the  execution  of  those  laws,  and  sustain  that  system,  so 
needful  for  the  support  of  Government,  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
all  tne  various  labors  of  the  people. 

The  subject  comprehended  in  this  measure  was  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  session,  by  the  annual  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which  it  was 
referred,  has  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  am- 
ple and  detailed  accounU  of  numerous  and  extensive  frauds, 
perpetrated^  under  color  of  law,  by  English  agents,  in  the 


nority.    It  applies  equally  to  the  honest  and  the  dishonest, 
to  the  patriot  and  to  the  traitor. 

The  enemy  invades  your  frontier,  and,  being  pressed  for 
subsistence,  off<*rs  to  your  citizens  high  prices  for  provi- 
sions. To  furnish  these  supplies,  might  become  a  verj 
profitable  trade;  but  «•  to  adhere  to  the  enemy,  or  give 
him  aid  and  comfort,"  is  treason  bv  the  laws  of  the  lam- 
This  law  i!)  a  law  of  the  majority.  *  It  cuts  off  the  minority 
from  a  profitable  commerce,  "which,  but  for  this  lavsi 
might  be  innocent  and  very  productive.     Assassination  " 
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in  some  countries,  a  profitable  buuness,  to  no  inconssder- 
able  minority;  and,  but  for  the  oppressive  laws  of  tyran- 
nizing majorities,  might  be  much  more  productive  to  those 
bravos,  who,  nt  great  cost,  have  made  themselves  skilful 
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In  ming-liiig  poison,  or  flourishing'  the  dagger.  Pirates, 
who  always  denominate  themselves  free  traders,  might 
drive  a  Tcry  pro6tab1e  business,  if  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities of  ail  nations  did  not,  without  regard  to  their  claim, 
outlaw,  and  drive  them  from  the  ocean.  Smugglers  have 
the  same  cause  to  complain;  for  honest  merchants,  in  all 
communities,  have  united  to  expel  and  chase  them  out  of 
societ}'.  All  these  laws  have  been  enacted  against  these 
minorities  by  majorities  mindful  of  their  own  interests,  and 
utterly  regardless  of  all  claims  of  such  minorities.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  these  men  were  fblons  or  outlaws,  while  the 
minority  in  this  question  arc  honest  and  deserving  citizens. 
It  is,  indeed,  so.  This  minority  is,  to  the  full,  in  all  quali- 
ties rendering  men  meritorious,  equal  to  any  people  of 
these  United  States.  That,  however,  is  no  part  of  the  ar- 
gument as  it  has  been  presented  to  us.  Their  claim  to 
have  the  laws  reversed  has  not  been  placed  on  their  merit, 
but  on  their  riglit  as  a  minprity.  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
history  of  popular  government,  it  has  been  alleged  that 
laws,  to  be  just,  must  be  equally  beneficial  to  all;  the 
interest  of  the  many  must  submit  to  that  of  the  few;  no  mat- 
ter how  few— one  thousand,  one  hundred,  ten,  or  one  man. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  American  system  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation.  It  is  denounced,  because  the  cotton  and  tobac- 
co of  certain  States  are,  by  its  opcratioiis,  reduced  in  price. 
Although  it  makes  the  sugar  and  grain-growing  States  rich, 
yet  does  it  make  the  cotton  and  tobacco  States  poor.  It' is, 
therefore,  a  despotism,  and  must  be  repealed.  Will  the 
amendment  remove  this  evil,  this  unequal  operation  of  the 
^neral  laws^  You  would  abolish  the  American  system. 
By  this,  the  n'eat  interest  of  the  sugar-making,  the  grain- 
lowing,  and  manufacturing  States,  are  overthrown.  The 
interests  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planting  States  are  ap- 
preciated. Will  the  free  trade  system,  by  this  process,  do 
less  damage  than  the  American  system }  Will  the  nation 
he  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  if  the  majority  be  ruin- 
ed, that  the  mmority  may  be  enriched?  Shall  the  American 
system  be  overthrown,  because  ruinous  to  the  few;  and  the 
English  system  established,  more  ruinous  to  the  many? 

Under  this  bill,  and  this  amendment,  the  argument  from 
South  Carolina  has  introduced  these  important  and  vital 
Questions.  If  the  nature  of  things  do  indeed  permit  any 
mundatioh  for  these  questions,  how  should  a  nation,  wise 
in  counsel,  and  patriotic  in  purpose,  decide  and  settle 
them?  Before  we  come  to  that  decision,  let  us  diligently 
inquire  whether  our  nation  is,  in  truth,  placed  in  this  mi- 
serable dilemma.  Is  it,  indeed,  sO  ?  After  fifty  years  of 
union  and  united  labors  have  interests  grown  up  among 
us,  and  that,  too,  under  a  system  of  laws  equally  patroniz- 
ing and  cherishing  all;  have  great  interests  in  this  family, 
and  brotherhood  of  employment,  gi'own  and  flourished  to- 

f [ether  in  harmony  until  the  present  time;  when,  wonder- 
ul  to  be  told,  a  native  and  inherent  antipathy  is  all  at  once 
found  among  them,  so  hostile  and  <leadly,  that  some  of 
them  can  no  longer  exist  without  the  extermination  of 
others?  What,  then,  are  the  allegations  brought  from 
South  Carolina  against  the  American  system,  proposed  to 
be  sustained  by  this  bill  ?  If,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
imendment,  that  system  should  be  abolished,  and  the  Kng- 
iish  sYstcm  established  in  place  of  it, 'would  tl^cse  events 
be  followed  by  a  conditionr  of  national  interests  more  pros- 
perous than  the  present? 

I  will  go  into  some  examination  of  four  of  the  effects, 
^hich,  as  it  is  alleged  by  the  member  from  South  Caro- 
lina, result  from  this  system:  First,  it  reduces  cotton  and 
tobacco  in  market  price;  second,  it  compels  the  growers 
of  those  products  to  pay  many  times  more  than  their  just 
Proportion  of  the  revenue;  third,  it  secures  a  bount}-  to 
the  sugar-making,  grain-growing,  and  manufacturing  States, 
on  their  products;  fourtli,  it  deprives  the  South  of  their 
natural  market,  the  market  of  England.  The  member 
from  South  Carolina  has  not  sustained  his  amendment  by 
*ny  allusion  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  internal  improve- 


ments on  the  South;  or  by  any  illustrations,  drawn  from 
the  diminished  price,  or  limited  marlcet  of  tobacco.  I  will 
therefore  make  no  furtlier  allusion  to  either  of  these. 

It  is  said  the  market  price  of  cotton  has,  since  1818, 
been  reduced  from  thirty  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  state- 
ment should  have  run  back  to  1816,  because,  at  that  time, 
the  protecting  principle  was  first  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem; and  because  cotton  was  then  at  a  lower  price  than 
that  to  which  speculation  raised  it  in  some  succeeding 
years.  It  has  not  been  alleged  in  this  debate  that  the  system 
has  increased  the  cost  of  growing  cotton.  Lands  have  not 
thereby  been  made  lesa  fertile,  or  the  support  of  labor 
more  costly.  The  natural  price  of  cotton  has  not  been 
advanced,  while  the  market  price  has  declined.  The 
market  price  has  declined  from  thirty  to  ten  cents.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  the  effect  of  the  American  system;  and  on  this 
alleged  fact,  this  objection  to  that  system  is  sustained,  if 
sustained  at  all. 

The  money  market  price  of  any  commodity  depends 
not  on  supply,  or  on  demand  alone,  but  on  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  on«  to  the  other.  Whatever  increases  the 
demand  for  bread  or  cotton,  while  the  supply  or  quantity 
in  the  market  remains  the  same,  will  raise  the  price.  On 
the  contrary,  whatever  Increases  the  supply,  or  quantity 
in  the  market,  of  these  commodities,  will,  while  the  de- 
mand remains  the  same,  lower  the  price.  The  supply  of 
cotton,  in  the  market  of  the  world,  depends  entirely  on 
the  ability  and  on  the  will  of  the  growers  of  that  product. 
Though  they  cannot  increase  the  quantity  above  a  limited 
amount,  yet  they  can,  without  question,  diminish  that 
quantity  to  any  amount  which  they  niay  choose.  It  is  the 
demand,  then,  for  cotton,  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
over  which  the  cotton  glowers  have  no  control;  and  of 
which,  if  varied  by  the  American  system,  injuriously  to 
their  interest,  they  would  complain.  The  great  question^ 
therefore,  when  fairly 'stated,  must  be  this:  Has  the  Ame- 
rican system  diminished  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ? . 

What  has  that  system  performed  in  this  great  business? 
It  has  introduced,  encouraged,  and  in  some  degree  pro- 
tected, the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  by  machinery 
moved  by  water  power,  in  many  parts  of  these  United 
States.  In  1789,  there  was,  I  believe,  one  small  cotton 
mill,  of  about  three  hundred  spindles,  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. At  this  time  there  are  in  operation  not  less  than  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand.  Cotton  spinning  machin- 
ery has  increased  in  Frartce  in  the  same  or  in  a"  greater 
proportion.  Her  system  of  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion is  to  that  country  what  the  American  system  is  to 
the  United  States.  England  has,  during  the  same  time, 
increased  her  spindles  in  the  same  or  a  greater  ratio.  This 
machinery  is  of  English  invention;  and  the  people  of  that 
country,  so  soon  as  their  g^eat  mystery  was  carried  into 
the  United  Stites  and  France,  were  awakened  by  a  spirit 
of  competition.  ~  This  competition  must  have  redoubled 
their  diligence;  and  not  only  perfected,  but  multiplied 
their  machinery  in  at  least  a  fourfold  ratio  of  the  amount 
to  which  it  woiJd  at  this  time  have  attained,  had  the  inven- 
tion, in  all  its  branches,  been  confined  to  England  alone. 
Instrtiments  of  agriculture  and  commerce  have  multiplied 
at  the  same  rate.  Are  there  not  more  ploughs,  and  wa- 
gons, and  ships  now  in  the  world,  than  there  wohUI  have 
been,  if  none  of  them  had  ever  been  built  or  used  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic?  You  might  as  well  say  the  human 
race  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  as  numerous,  if  this 
fmitfiil  country  had  never  opened  her  bosom  to  the  civil- 
ized wants  of  man.  If  the  American  system  has  thus  mul- 
tiplied cotton  spinning  machinery  in  the  manufacturing 
world,  has  it  diminished  or  increased  the  demand  for  raw 
cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  world? 

The  increased  consumption  of  cotton  cloth  has  further 
increased  that  demand.  This  cloth  has  taken  the  place  of 
linen,  hempen,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  that  of  woollen 
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cloths.  This  could  never  have  been  effected,  unless  ma- 
chinery and  water  power  united  had  diminished  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  threby  driven  household  fabrics,  made 
from  fiaz,  hemp,  and  wool,  out  of  use.  In  1789,  the  whole 
labor  of  the  United  States  was  clotlied  in  such  fabrics;  and 
eotton  almost  entirely  excluded  from  consumption.  Had 
not  machinery  been  brought  into  our  country,  and  encou- 
raged and  established  here,  the  whole  free  labor  of  the 
nation  would,  at  this  time,  be  clothed  in  the  same  manner. 
South  Carolina  has  told  us,  that,  liad  this  destructive  sys- 
tem left  spindles  and  looms  to  the  use  of  England  and 
France,  cotton  would  now  have  been  thirty  cents  a  pound. 
If  this  be  true,  would  cott«n,  without  tlie  aid  of  machin- 
ery, be  able  to  compete,  in  household  manufacture,  witli 
fiax,  hemp,  or  common  sheep's  wool,  of  a  much  lower 
priced  Nay,  sir,  at  its  present  price,  cotton  could  not  be 
spun;  because  it  could  not  be  purchased,  by  the  grain-grow- 
ing  States,  unless  in  exchange  for  manufactures,  wrought 
by  that  machinery  which  owes  almost  its  existence^  in  this 
country,  to  tlie  American  system. 

The  demand  for  cotton,  increased  by  the  multiplication 
of  machinery,  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States,  Prance, 
and  England.  This  demand  is  extended  to  South  Ame- 
rica, Hindostauy  and  China.  The  revolution  in  Southern 
America  opened  the  markets  of  that  vast  country  to  the 
products  of  the  world.  The  three  great  manufacturing 
competitors  have  pushed  their  cotton  fabrics  into  those 
countries)  and  their  cloths  do,  at  this  time,  supply  nearly 
the  whole  consumption.  American  merchants,  m  1816, 
imported  into  the  United  States  vast  quantities  of  cotton 
cloth  from  the  East  Indies.  It  ^'as,  to  New  EngUnd  espe- 
cially, a  most  profital^le  commerce.  In  tliat  year,  Mr. 
Lowndes,  aided  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  other  eminent  states- 
men of  the  South,  placed  tlie  tariff  on  that  trade.  What 
has  followed?  Not  only  has  the  cotton  of  South  Carolina 
excluded  India  cottons  from  the  consumption  of  this  coun- 
try, but  our  merchants  now  export  American  cotton  cloths 
to  Calcutta,  Canton,  atnd  Manilla;  and,  under  the  aid  of  the 
American  svstem,  the  cotton  of  the  South  Carolina  plantent 
is  actually  driving  that  of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  out  of 
their  own  niarkcts.  Where,  Uicn,  is  the  statesman,  so  un- 
acquainted with  the  state  of  facts  on  this  question^  or  so 
regardless  of  tlieir  existence,  as  to  contend  that  the  Ame* 
rican  system  has,  by  multiplying  spindles  and  looms  in  this 
country,  diminislied  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world? 

If,  then,  this  system  has  not,  in  its  operations,  diminished 
this  demand,  what  other  course  has  diminished  the  market 
price  of  thatproduct  from  thli-ty  to  ten  cents?  If,  indeed,  the 
price  of  cotton  be  diminishedi  while  demand  has  been  so 
enormously  increased,  that  diminution  must  be  the  effect 
of  increased  production.  What  has  been  the  progress  of 
tliis  branch  of  agriculture?  The  inquiry  will  be  confined 
to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  England.  From 
1770  to  1781,  England  imported,  front  all  the  world,  five 
millions  of  pounds  of  cotton;  from  1781  to  1791,  she  import- 
ed eighteen  millions  of  pounds;  from  1791  to  1801,  tlnrty- 
two  millions  of  pounds;  but  in  1823,  she  imported  in  that  sin- 
gle year  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds.  Her 
average  annual  import  was,  for  the  first  ten  years,  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  for  tlie  second,  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  for  the  third,  three  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  then,  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-two  vears,  her  anni^il  import  rose  up  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  millions  of  pounds.  England,  in  1770, 
could  have  spun  but  five  hunclred  tliousand  pounds,  nor,  at 
four  yards  to  the  pound,  have  made  more  than  two  millions 
of  yards  of  cloth.  In  1823,  sh^  exported  thirty  millions  of 
pounds,  and  spun  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  pounds; 
making,  at  a  like  rate,  six  hundred  millions  of  yards  of 
cloth.  The  United  States,  in  17B9,  spun  none,  for  there 
was  no  American  cotton;  and  they  spun  almost  none  from 
any  part  of  the  world.     We  shall  spin  this  year,  1830, 


about  seventy  millions  of  pounds;  and  make,  at  the  above 
rate,  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  yards  of  cloth.  Great 
Britain  will  probably  spin  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds, 
and  make  twelve  hundred  millions  of  yards  of  clotli. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  1789,  when  England  consum- 
ed about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  that 
any  cotton  remained  unspun  at  the  close  of  that  year.  How 
has  supply  kept  pace  with  demand,  since  that  time ^  Why, 
sir,  although  demand  has  increased  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  since  1770,  from  a  consumption  spinning 
only  five  hundred  tliousand,  to  a  consumption  spinning 
three  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  pounds,  and  from  two 
millions  to  one  tliousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  yards  of  clotli,  yet  supply  has  so  increased,  and  pressed 
on  demandt  tliat^  in  1823,  not  less  than  ninety-two  millions 
of  pounds  of  cotton  were  lefl  in  England  alone,  unconsumed, 
at  tlie  close  of  that  year.  This  surplus  supply  has,  since 
that  time,  been  constantly  augmenting,  by  a  most  penc- 
vering  process,  which  the  member  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McDuFFix]  calls  **  working  harder  and  making  more." 

A  g^rcat  case,  and  similar  to  this,  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try, during  the  revolutionary  war.  Money,  a  circulating 
medium,  was  wanted  for  conducting  tlie  great  and  vari- 
ous business  of  that  war.  It  was  a  new  trade,  and  re- 
quired a  large  additional  money  capital.  The  demand 
for  that  medium  was,  however,  limited  by  tlie  amount  of 
labor,  subsistence,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  required 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct 
of  that  war.  What  was  done?  Two  millions  of  paper 
dollars  were  at  first  emitted.  This  amount  was  unmc- 
diately  absorbed  by  tlic  circulation.  More  was  wanted;  an^ 
other  million  was  added.  Demand  was  not  satisfied. 
Prices  of  all  commodities  kept  their  former  level.  T»o 
millions  more  were  emitted.  The  trade  grew  more  brisk, 
and  prices  rose  a  trifle.  The  scale,  balancing  demand  and 
supply,  vibrated:  another  two  millions  were  added;  and 
depreciation  be^un.  Instead  of  reducing  supply  by  call- 
ing in,  and  retaining  from  circulation,  the  last  emission, 
and  thereby  adjusting  supply  to  demand,  millions  after 
millions  were  added;  and  Uiis,  too,  in  the  vain  hope  of  cur- 
ing the  disease  by  increasing  the  cause  of  it;  .until  the  mass 
amounted  in  number  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  in  value  to  forty  for  one.  Demand  required  five  mil- 
lions: and  no  matter  to  what  amount  you  increased  tlie 
quantity^  tlie  value  could  never  be  raised  above  that  sum. 
In  like  maaner,  when  the  whole  demand  for  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  supplied;  when  the  whole  mo- 
ney which  the  world  will  or  can  pay  for  that  commwIitVi 
is  laid  down;  bring  what  additional  quantity  you  please 
into  the  market,  the  whole  will  not,  it  cannot,  bring  to  the 
planters  of  all  tlie  world  any  additional  amount  of  money. 
If  pushed  to  a  sale,  it  must  be  sold  on  speculation,  and  at 
a  reduced  price.  .  Whoever  will  look  into  the  progress  of 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton  cloth  by  machinery,  will  find 
it  has,  since  1789,  in  England  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether, increased  the  demand  for  cotton  more  tlian  seven 
hundred  fold;  and,  in  the  United  States  alone,  five  thou- 
sand fold.  Is  this  the  system  which,  by  diminisliing  tlie 
demand  for  cotton,  has  reduced  the  money  price,  and  in- 
jured the  cotton  planters  of  South  Carolina?  No,  sir;  had 
not  Arkwriglit  in  Enghind,  and  Slater  in  tlie  United  Slates, 
originated  this  labor-saving,  this  wonder-working  system 
in  the  production  of  nations,  the  great  capitalists  of  South 
Carolina,  in  place  of  receiving,  as  they  do  now,  seven  md- 
lions  of  dollars  annually  for  cotton,  would  never  have  re- 
ceived a  cent. 

Tlicse  great  planters  of  tlie  South  hold  in  their  iiand 
the  cotton  market  of  Europe.  They  supply  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  consumption;  and  can,  when  they 
choose  to  diminisli  supply,  by  diminishing  production, 
raise  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  more  than  half  "'* 
world.  While  the  spindles,  and  looms,  and  labor  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  are  in  a  most  persevering  conjpctliion, 
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still  further  to  extend  the  demand  and  consumption  of 
southern  cotton,  those  very  reasonable  gentlemen  will  not 
relieve  themselves  by  Hie  very  easy  process  of  working 
less  an<r making  more. 

I  have  pushed  the  inquiry  into  this  allegation  against 
the  American  system,,  on  the  supposition  that  the  price 
of  cotton  has  been  diminished  since  1816.  Have  we  not 
been  looking  for  the  cause  before  we  had  found  the  effect? 
Has  cotton  fallen  in  price?  I  do  not  mean  in  money 
price;  in  the  number  of  dollars  and  cents  for  which  any 
given  quantity  of  that  commodity  may  be  exchanged.  If 
a  planter  sell  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  for  money  now, 
viil  not  that  money  buy  him  as  much  bread,  meat,  drink, 
or  clothing,  as  the  money  would  have  bought,  for  which 
the  same  quantity  of  cotton  was  sold  in  1816?  Compare 
cotton  with  the  fabric  wrought  from  cotton.  Here  you 
will  learn  the  exact  effect  of  machinery  and  the  American 
system  on  the  cotton  planter.  In  1816,  cotton  wool  was 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound;  coarse  cotton  cloth,  wrought 
from  Uie  wool,  was  twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  One  pound 
of  cotton  wool  would  then  purchase  one  yard  of  coarse 
cotton  cloth.  At  the  moment  I  am  speaking,  cotton  is 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  six  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  a  yard.  Ten  pounds  of  cotton  will  now  purchase 
sixteen  yards  of  cotton  cloth;  but  sixteen  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  would  then  purchase  sixteen  pounds  of  cotton.  Cot- 
ton wool  has  diminished  in  a  ratio  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty per  cent,  on  its  present  money  price;  but  cotton  cloth 
has  diminished  in  a  ratio  of  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  its 
present  money  price.  Who  has  lost,  or  who  has  gained 
by  the  American  system,  the  capitalist  of  the  North  or  the 
apitalist  of  the  South? 

it  will  be  found,  on  minute  examination,  that  agricul- 
tural products  have  fallen  in  money  price,  in  the  ratio  of 
cotton  wool;  manufactured  products  in  the  ratio  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  The  cause  of  this  difference  mav  be  easily 
explained,  and  this  explanation  belongs  to  this  branch  of 
the  discussion.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agri- 
cultural machinery,  in  our  country,  is  less  various  and  ex- 
tensive than  the  like  progress  in  manufacturing  machin- 
ery. Passing  by  some  mmor  improvements,  only  two  ca- 
pital ones  in  agricultural  instruments  have  been  made 
•ince  1789.  These  are  the  cast  iron  plough  and  tlie  cot- 
ton gin.  The  cast  iron  plough  saves  one-third  of  the 
power  necessary  to  move  the  one  made  of  wood  and 
▼fought  iron,  and  will  perform  one-third  more  work  in 
the  same  time.  Southern  planters  can,  better  than  I  can, 
tell  how  beneficial  the  cotton  gin  may  have  been  to  south- 
ern agriculture;  and  the  very  ample  and  liberal  manner 
in  which  South  Carolina  rewarded  the  inventor  of  that  in- 
strument, is  at  once  a  proof  of  its  high  value,  and  the 
justice,  honor,  and  liberality  of  that  State.  One  circum- 
itince  in  the  nature  of  ju^ricultural  labor  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  th^  cost  ofits  products  to  a  level  with  those 
of  manufactiunng  labor.  The  labors  of  the  farmer  and 
planter  are  bicapable  of  the  same  minute  division  as  are 
those  of  the  manufitcturer.  They  cotne  in  succession, 
and  the  same  hands  which  plough  must  sow,  hoe,  and  ga- 
ther the  harvest.  This  not  only  wastes  some  time,  but 
prevents  the  laborer  fh>m  acquiring  that  skill  which  manu- 
^cturing  laborers  are,'  by  the  minute  division  of  their  em- 
plojrment,  enabled  to  acquire.  On  the  contrary,  the 
division  of  manufacturing  labor,  and  the  improvement  in 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  performed,  have  been  asto- 
nishing since  the  commencement  of  the  American  re  vo- 
lition. These  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  cloth,  ami  otiier 
o^ufactored  products,  tliat  agricultural  products  are  now 
exchanged  for  a  much  greater  quantity  of  them,  than  at 
the  time  when  this  great  improvement  began.  If  this  re- 
<iuction  of  price  b^  an  evd,  it  falls  with  a  weight  twice  as 
onerous  ow  the  manufacturer,  as  it  does  on  the  farmers 
»nd  planters. 

It  may  b«  worth  our  tim«  to  inquire  into  th«  effect  of 


this  progress  of  improvement,  in  reference  to  individual 
or  national  wealth.  Is  the  world,  is  oiu-  nation,  the  richer 
or  poorer  for  it?  <'  A  man  is,  and  so  a  nation  itf,  rich  or 
poor,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "according  to  the  degree  in 
which  he  can  afford  to  enjoy  the  necessaries,  convenien- 
ces, or  amusements  of  life."  What  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  system  on  the  laborers  of  the  country?  Has  it  in- 
creased or  diminished  their  power  to  •*  enjoy  the  neces- 
saries, or  conveniences,  or  amusements  of  life?"  In 
1816,  a  day  laborer  on  the  wharf  in  Providence  received 
in  money  one  dollar  for  his  day's  work.  The  price  was 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  in  all  other  commercial 
towns  on  the  Atlantic  frontier.  What  quantity  of  coarse 
cotton  shirting  would  that  dollar  then  buy?  Such  cloth 
was  then  twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  and  the  price  of  his 
day's  work,  liis  dollar,  would  then  buy  for  him  four  yards. 
The  money  price  of  such  labor  is  now  precisely  what  it 
was  in  1816.  What  quantity  of  equally  good  cloth  will  tiie 
laborer's  day's  work,  his  dollar,  now  purcliase  for  him  and 
his  family?  If  bought  at  retail,  ten  yards;  if  at  wholesale, 
sixteen  yards.  In  the  one  case,  tl^e  laborer  is  one  hun- 
dred ^nd  fifly  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  he  is  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  richer  than  he  was  at  the  commencement 
of  this  system.  This,  sir,  is  the  system,  the  American 
system,  which,  as  wc  arc  told,  is  •*  grinding  the  face  of 
the  poor." 

I'ne  demagogues  of  England,  and  the  statesmen  of  New 
York  and  South  Carolina,  tell  us  that  this  profligate  sys- 
tem is  aiding  the  aristocracy  in  waging  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  democracy  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
Yes,  sir,  the  systems  made  to  protect  the  labor  of  England 
and  the  United  States  are,  in  tlieir  operations,  enabling  the 
aristocracy,  the  capitalists  of  these  countries,  to  extermi- 
nate the  great  interests  of  that  labor.  Astonishing  dis- 
covery! wonderful  wisdom!  What  has  the  protecting  sys- 
tem done  for  the  labor  of  this  country  ?  It  has  given  a 
choice  of  employment,  the  plough,  the  sail,  or  the  loom; 
and,  while  the  call  for  labor  from  the  great  commercial  in- 
terest is  increased,  it  has  created  a  competition  for  labor  be- 
tween the  two  other  great  interests  of  the  world,  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing.  The  protection  laws  of 
England  are  what  alone  can  stistain  and  preserve  the  la- 
bor, the  democracy  of  that  nation,  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  and  influence  of  its  aristocracy. 

What  is  the  aristocracy  of  England^  The  g^eat  land- 
holding  interest,  wiiose  estates  are,  at  a  money  rent,  un- 
der lease  for  from  seven  to  twenty-one  years — the  cfreat 
moneyed  interest,  whose  capital  is  vested  in  notes,  bills, 
bonds,  mortgages,  and  banking — the  great  stockholding  in- 
terest, whose  funds  are  in  the  various  stocks,  which, 
altogether,  constitute  the  national  debt — ^and  the  office 
holders,  great  and  little,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  na- 
val or  military.  These,  altogether,  make  about  six  hundred 
thousand  families. 

What  constitutes  the  democracy  of  England  ?  The  lease- 
hold and  farming  interest — minor  and  middling  proprietors, 
whether  in  land,  machinery,  fisheries,  mines,  commerce, 
or  navigation,  togetlier  with  the  whole  labor  of  the  na- 
tion. All  these  constitute  about  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  families,  and  are  the  g^eat  producing  portion  of 
the  English  community.  The  protecting  system  of  Great 
Britiun,  her  tariff  and  corn  laws,  what  is  done  by  them  for 
this  democracy? 

Suppose  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Cambriling]  should  liave  that  weiglit  in  England 
which  it  seems  to  want  here;  and  the  statesmen  of  that 
nation,  enlightened  by  those  provisions  which  are  utter 
darkness  and  chaos  to  us,  should  repeal  their  tariff  and 
corn  laws,  they  would,  it  is  believed,  receive  one-third 
of  their  corn  from  abroad.  One-third  of  the  com  lands 
of  England  must  thereupon  be  thrown  out  of  use;  this 
would  sink  so  much  farming  capital  as  is  vested  in  those 
lands.     This  capital  could  not  go  down,  without  carrying 
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down  with  it  the  agricultural  labor  now  employed  by  that 
capital.  Manufacturing'  production  depends  on  agricul- 
tural consumptions.  Tlie  shock  which  sinks  the  one, 
must  sink  the  otlier.  The  products  of  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  labor  must  sink  in  money  price.  l.abor 
in  those  employments,  which  is  now  but  just  fed,  must  then 
continue  to  be  fed.  It  would  fall  in  money  pricey  but  it 
would  not  fall  in  cost.  The  whole  production  of  the  de- 
mocracy, the  great  producing  class  of  the  community, 
will  fall  one-third  or  one-half  m  its  market  money  price. 
What  will  happen  to  the  aristocracy?  These  men  live  on 
income,  derived  from  rents,  from  interests,  from  dividends, 
and  from  salaries.  Will  such  income  bc.reduced  or  aug- 
mented? It  will  appreciate  in  value,  as  production  declines 
in  money  price,  llents,  interests,  dividends,  salaries,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  national  debt  of  nine  hundred  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  will,  in  effect,  be  doubled.  This 
will  indeed  be  a  war  on  the  democracy  of  England — tliat 
which  destroys  the  labor^  the  people,  die  democracy  of 
the  country,  must  in  its  final  consequences  ruin  the  coun- 
try itself.  This  Ihe  patriots  of  England  know  full  wellj 
and  sooner  than  repeal  her  corn  laws  and  tariff,  her  pro- 
tecting system,  they  would,  if  it  could  be  done,  cut  adrift 
their  last-anchored  isle,  and  let  it  float  down,  like  ^  vast 
iceberg,  under  the  equinoctial,  and  so  melt  and  mingle 
with  the  ocean,  that  this  now  delightful  region  of  men, 
and  wealth,  and  laws,  and  letters,  science,  morals,  religion, 
and  human  felicity,  should  no  longer  be  found  in  the  world 
of  waters  or  of  land. 

Sir,  it  has  been  shown  that,  if  the  money  price  of  cot- 
ton has  fallen,  it  is  the  effect  of  too  abundant  supply, 
and  not  of  any  diminution  of  demand  produced  by  the 
American  system.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  tliat, 
although  the  money  price  of  cotton  has  declined,  yet  the 
real  exchangeable  value  of  it  has  not  declined,  but  rather 
appreciated,  under  the  operation  of  this  system.  An- 
other statement  of  this  question  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
Southern  Review,  a  work  of  great  literary  merit,  and  de- 
servedly high  in  rank  among  tlie  periodicals  of  tlie  age. 
It  is  published  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  fourth 
number  contains,  among  others,  two  articles,  one  on  the 
Georgia  quostion,  and  the  other  on  the  tariff.  The  first, 
an  able  paper,  is  attributed  to  the  gentleman  from  that 
State,  directly  before  me,  [Col.  Drattoh.]  The  second, 
on  the  tariff,  is  attributed  to  another  gentleman  from 
South  Carolma,  if  the  image  and  superscription  on  tlie 
penny  might  refer  the  coinage  to  Caesar.  On  tliis  floor, 
South  Carolina  charges  the  reduced  price  of  her  cotton 
to  the  detestable  operations  of  the  American  system.  I 
heg  leave,  sir,  to  read  the  opinion  of  that  State  on  tliis 
question,  from  the  585th  page  of  the  Southern  Review. 

**  The  fact  to  which  the  restrictionists  habitually  appeal 
for  its  verification,  is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  manu- 
factures since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  in  1816,  which  im- 
posed a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  coiirscr  fabrics,  and  a  very 
high  duty  on  the  finer  descriptions.  W^e  admit,  without 
hesitation,  the  alleged  fall  in  the  nominal  or  money  price 
of  cotton  manufactures,  to  the  full  extent  that  it  has  been 
asserted  by  the  manufacturers.  We  concede,  fijr  exam- 
ple, that  such  cotton  shirting  as  sold  in  1816  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  yard,  can  now  be  purchased  for  half  the  money. 
But  this  fall  in  the  money  price  of  cotton  shirting  has  no 
more  connexion  with  the  tariff  of  1816,  than  with  the 
election  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  Presidency  tlie  year  afler. 
Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tlie  histoiy 
of  our  currency  since  1816,  and  of  the  influence  produce.d 
by  its  appreciation  upon  money  prices,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  tlie  quan- 
tity and  value  of  our  circulating  medium,  is  alone  sufli- 
cicntto  account  for  the  apparent  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton 
fabrics.  We  are  quite  within  bounds  when  we  say  that 
we  have  not  half  the  aggregate  amount  of  circulating 
UK-tiium  in  the  United  States,  in  c</mparison  with  the  de- 


mand for  it,  which  we  had  in  1816{  and  it  follows  as  a  corol- 
lary, that  one  dollar  of  our  present  currency  is  worth  as 
much  as  two  dollars  of  the  currency  of  1816.  The  fall, 
then,  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  is  purely  nominal.  The 
real  chaiige  is  in  the  value  of  money. 

If  the  diminished  money  price  of  cotton  cloth  be,  as 
the  South  CaroUna  statesmen  say,  in  this  Review,  the  effect 
not  of  the  American  system,  but  of  the  appreciation  of 
money,  would  not  tliat  appreciation  have  nad  the  same 
effect  on  cotton  wool?  If  cotton  wool  be  reduced  in 
market  price  by  the  appreciation  of  money  only,  how  is 
that  reduction  the  effect  of  the  tariff?  If  the  true  theory 
be  given  in  the  Southern  Review,  then  what  is  the  theory 
given  in  his  speech,  by  thq  member  from  South  Carolina' 
I  leave  the  speaker  and  the  writer  to  reconcile  himself 
to  himself;  and  as  all  erroneous  theories  are  alike,  and  be- 
long to  the  same  family^  the  reconciliation  may  not  be  very 
difficult. 

To  illustrate  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  in- 
dustry of  Soutli  Carolina,  it  is  alleged  by  the  member  from 
that  State  that  labor  is  less  productive  tliere  than  in  the 
North.  In  the  South,  labor  is  capital,  and  must  be  so  con- 
sidered, in  any  examination  of  its  relative  profits.  It  i& 
said  a  laborer  earns  twelve  and  a  lialf  cents  a  day  in  South 
Carolina,  while,  in  the  manufacturing  States,  he  earns  fifty 
cents  a  clay.     Let  the  first  be  admitted,  tlie  last  is  denied. 

It  is  then  admitted  that  each  man  earns  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  day.  This  gives  forty-five  dollars  and  sixty- 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  year.  In  ten  years,  four  hundred 
and  fif\y-8ix  dollars  and  fif\y  cents;  and  from  twenty  yean 
of  age  to  sixty,  are  forty  working  years,  giving  an  amount 
equal  to  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars. 
This  is  what  tlie  slave  earns  for  his  master;  but  his  labor, 
aided  by  tliat  of  bis  wife  and  children,  does,  besides  this, 
furnish  his  own  support,  and  that  of  his  family.  Now,  sir, 
what  does  the  day  laborer  in  the  North  earn  per  day  ?  What 
can  he  lay  up  at  the  end  of  the  year?  What  lias  he  at 
last  earned,  and  saved  for  the  support  of  his  old  age,  when 
he  can  work  no  longer?  I  spe^k  of  ordinary,  not  of 
skilled  or  manufactunng  labor.  I'a.ke  tlic  man  who  wai 
bom  to  no  other  mheritance  but  toil.  lie  is  without  house 
land.     His  hands  furnish  the  food,  the  clothing,  tlic 


or 


habitation  for  himself  and  family.  I  ask  gentlemen 
from  East  to  West,  how  many  such  laborers  have  thev 
known,  who  laid  up  money  at  tlie  end  of  the  year;  or  left 
money,  or  goods,  or  lands  to  their  children,  at  the  end  of 
life  ?  They  rear  a  family,  and  do  not,  when  they  leave  the 
world,  leave  it  less  populous  than  when  they  found  it.  The 
race  of  toil  is  not  diminished  in  tlieir  time.  They,  if  God 
so  permit,  have  a  family  around  them;  and  when  they  can 
no  longer  labor,  they  look  to  their  children  for  that  sup- 
port which  those  children  have  received  from  them.  Ifi^ 
be  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  and  they 
are  alone  in  their  age,  they  look  to  some  alms-house  for 
shelter  and  food.  When  such  a  man  has  felled  his  last  tree, 
ploughed  his  last  furrow,  borne  his  last  burden,  he  sits 
quietly  down,  and  waits  for  the  sunset  of  his  day.  ^^  ho, 
sir,  would  talk  of  what  such  men  can  clear,  and  lay  upt 
and  leave  to  hischildi*en?    All  men  know  it  is  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  member  from  South  CaroUna  seems  to  ad- 
mit tliis,  "when  he  asserts  that  a  New  England  man  cannot 
hoe  so  much  in  a  day  as  a  soutliern  negro.  It  is  said  com- 
parisons are  odious;  and,  sir,  never  could  one  have  been 
made  more  odious  tlian  this.  We  all  labor  in  tlic  North. 
The  youth  and  manhood  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed 
men  have  been  seasoned  in  the  toils  of  our  various  year. 
Jrom  boyhood  to  twenty-one,  I  myself  ^tw  with  the  plough 
and  tlie  hoe,  associated  witli  such  men  in  the  culture  ot 
New  England  fields.  We  are  chalknged  to  hoe  with  Uje 
slaves  of  South  Carolina!  Let  them  put  the  challenge  tor 
themselves,  not  for  their  Jaded  and  discouraged  sh»ve*. 
Sir,  we  can  hoe  our  row  with  their  masters. 

Does  South  Carolina  complain  that  her  slaves  can  earn 
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l«u  than  Uie  free  men  of  the  North?  They  luive  once  taken 
benefit  from  this.  It  has  been  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, that,  for  fi\*e  of  their  slaves,  they  shall  pay  no  more 
tax  tiuin  three  of  as  l^ee  men  pay.  l^r  what  M  they  claim 
this  difference?  The  history  of  that  constitution  will  in- 
form thcni,  that  it  was  because  the  five,  as  they  nliegpjcl, 
were,  for  c?cry  purpose  of  labor,  no  more  efficient  than 
the  three.  Is  it  wonderful,  or  a  matter  of  complaint,  that 
the  slave  dries  less  than  the  free  man?  Observe  them  intlie 
Iwiirs  of  .their  toll.  The  fi-ee  man  works  for  iiimself.  '  Ue 
looki  forward  to  his  reward,  ami  is  encourag^ed  and  quick* 
eiicd  in  his  course  by  hope.  The  slave  works  for  another. 
He  looks  hack  to  his  punishment,  and  is  paralyzed  by  fear. 
L'kc  tlie  tired  horse,  when  he  feels  the  lash,  he  springs  up 
fron  the  ground,  but  does  not,  and  caniuit,  quicken  his 
pace.  In  the  languag^e  of  the  gentleman  from  Massaclm- 
xtls,  [.Mj*.  (^oaham]  **  the  feet  man  jdoes  as  much  as  he 
can;  but  the  slave  does  as  little  as  be  can.*' 

.South  CaroUoa  has  told  us  tlsit  capital  in  that  State  is  less 
profitable  t)ian,  in  the  North.  Is  It  so?  It  has  been  shown 
tbateach  man  earns  forty-five  dollars  and  sixty4wo  and  a 
tialf  eeots  pep  annum.  In  1824,  Dr.  Cooper,  the  great 
political  economist  of  tlmt  State,  said  in  his  lectures,  that 
to  i^ise  a  pKme  field  slave,  cost  two  htmdj*ed  and  fifly  dol- 
lars. Tile  member  from  South  Carolina  has  tokl  us,  in  this 


desolation  in  some  quarters  of  that  State?  This,  sir,  is  the 
poetical  part  of  the  subject.  It  would  not  have  been  well 
finished  without  the  sketch  of  a  ruin  or  two  in  the  picture. 
To  be  serious,  for  this  is  a  very  serious  pai*t  of  the  ques- 
tion,  how  long  will  any  coiuitry,  any  plantation,  any  farm, 
sustain  a  coiu'sc  of^ro]>s  of  any  kind,  when  all  which  is 
i-aised  on  the  land  is  sold  and  carried  off  from  it?  How 
long  will  it  endure  such  a  course,  if  planted  with  cotton 
and  tobacco?  These  iiTstances  of  exliausted  fields  and  di- 
lapidate<l  buildings  nray  be  found  in  every  long  settled  part 
of^  the  country.  Sir,  tlif  y  are  so  many  monuments,  in  which 
we  may  read  tlie.fateof  all  those  countries  which  have  ex- 
hausted the  virgin  fertility  of  their  lands,  to  furnish  the 
gi-eatest  possible  agi'iculUiral  export. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  production  furnishes  another- 
cause  of  this  dereliction  of  old  worn  out  plantations  in 
South  Carolina.  Sugar  has,  in  the  employment  of  south- 
ern capital,  taken  the  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
cotton^  as  Uint  product  formerly  took  the  place  of  tobacco. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  a  cliange  of  residence. 
Men  luive,  therefore,  migrated  from  South  Carolina  to  the 
sugar  climate,  and  more  fertile  and  fresher  lands  of  Ixnii- 
siana.  Their  moveable  capital  has  migrated  wiili  tlieni;  and 
what  but  decay  and  desolation  coidd  they  leave  to  their 
former  seats?     Solitude  is  in  those  halls,  because  tlic  toil 


(lebate,  llutt  every  thing  is  there  rc<luced  one*lialf  in  value,  and  the  song  of  labor  have  departed  from  the  fi^ds. 


Such  a  slave  is,  therefore,  worth  at  this  time  one  hundred 
antl  tweiity-fire  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  ten  acres 
of  land,  cultivated  in  cotton,  With  implements  of  culture, 
at  ten  do^ars  per  acre;  and  the  whole  amount  is  two  liun- 
tireti  and  twenty-five  dollan.  On  this  part  of  his  capital 
lie  clears  forty-nve  dollars  and  sixty -two  and  a  half  cents, 
^ual  to  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum.  Ooe-half  gf  bis 
slaves  are  women.  The  increase  keeps  the  old  stock  good, 
and  doubles  it  in  t,wenty-five  yeai*s.  This  gives  two  prime 
klaves  in  that  time,  worth  one  hundred  and  twentv-five 
tloilara  each,  an<l  both  equal  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
<iQUar2».  This  amounts  to  ten  dollars  per  annum,  and 
w  equal  to  four  p^r  cent  on  this  jjart  of  liis  ciipitnl.  .  'J 'lie 
jjoutli  Carolina  planter,  it  luipears,  realises  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  sixty -two  and  a  ball  cents  on  the  labor  of  each  of 
l^»  men,  and  ten  doUars  each  p-r  annum  on  the  labor  of 
<ach  of  hi»  women.  The  average  is  about  .sixteen  per  cait. 
Hir,  no  capital  in  the  maiuilacturing  States  gives  any  thing 
«kc  such  a  profit.  This  ])rofit  would  S0oti  be  reduced  by 
^apetition  from  those  States,  did  not  climate,  aiKl  the  con- 
<iitionof  soutJtem  labor,  secure  a  moiu»po1v  to  the  capital- 
»tof  thcSoutli, 

ilas  oppression,  indeed,  made  Soutli  CaroFina  so  very 
|»oor'    What  are  her  domestic  exports? 

In  1827,  she  sent  to-  foreign  countries,  in 
cottoj*,  -  .  .  -  . 

^ne-third  as  much  to  the  manufacturing 

SUtcs  -  -  -  .  . 

To  the  western  SUtes,  as  state<l  in  1828, 
lljrce  millions  of  dollars^  but,  as  now  stated, 

^hout  .  .  ^  .         .    - 


$7,IUO,000 
2,366,666 


2,000,000 


Sn,466,666 
The  population  of  South  Carolina  is  about  &ve  hujndred 
tliuttsajid.  One>half  are  slaves,  or  capital.  It  is  about  forty- 
^i^ht  dollars  a  head  for  cack  free  man.  No  account  is  here 
i^ikea  of  indigo,  ricci  or  tobacco,  of  which,  M\d  of  other 
pitxlucts,  more  than  a  million  was  that  year  exported. 
Ihesc  wUl  more  titan  balaucetbc  amount,  for  any  expend- 
iture ma<le  on  account  of  their  labdr.  What  State  in  the 
Inion,  sir,  exports  in  a  ratio  to  be  compared  with  this?  It 
*iU  Ue  futu)d,  on  full  examination,  that  South  Carolina 
»>tvcr  exported  in  any  year  in  a  ratio  disclosing  u  condition 
•>' [freater  pi*osperity.  If  to  this  Iw  added  the  appreciated 
j^xchangeable  value  of  all  these  exports,  that  State  will 
•«ve  still  less  cause  of  comphiint. 


How  then  does  South  Carolina  sustiUn  her  complaint  and 
allegations  against  the  American  system?  If  demand  for 
cotton  has  not  been  diminisheil,  but  mightily  increased  by 
that  system;  if  reduction  of  the  price  of  cotton  be  merely 
nominal,  so  tliAt  all  other  things  are  equally  as  much,  and 
cotton  doth  more  reduced;  if  the  appreciation  of  money 
(as  alle^ped  by  tlie  Soutliern  Review)  be  the  cause  of  this 
diminution  of  price;  if  laboi*  be  more  productive,  and  capi- 
tal more  profitable  in  South  Carolina  than  in  the  manufac- 
turing States;  if  tliat  State  export  more  abuodantly  tlurn 
tfiose  States;  ainl,  fiiudly,  if  she  expoK  more  at  this  time, 
according  to  her  populatioii,  titan  she  djd  in  1816,  when 
Mr.  LowMKles  and  Mr.  (/allioun  placed  the  tariff  upon  the 
labor  and  capital  of  the  nortliern  States;  then,  sir,  wliat 
ilamage  lias  tlu»t  State  suffered  by  tbc  cipei-ations  of  the 
American  system?  Why,  then*  all  tlus  complaint?  this  cla- 
mor? this  al>use?  this  crimination  against  that  system,  and 
the  frieiuls  of  that  system  ?  Woidd  (Jiey  of  tlie  Sottth  win 
a  political  boon.^  Would  a  presidency,  like  tlie  medicated 
fruits  of  mytliology,  quiet  this  awaked  Cerberus,  whose 
.nngry  roar  has  so  often  echoed  thivugh  tlicse  ludU?  No 
matter  for  their  vigoroifR,  increasing,  aiMl  productive  labor; 
no  matter  for  their  abundant  and  profitable  capital,  in- 
creased or  various  exports,  cheapened  and^nricned  con- 
sumption. No  matter  for  all  these.  No,siri  no.  Th^crtfty, 
but  envious  Araalekite,  in  the  prtMid  court  of  the  Asiatic 
empire,  advanced  to  (he  second  rank  of  power,  the  tecoitd 
condition  of  favors  the  Vizier,  the  Viceroyalty,  not  of 
twenty-four,  but  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces, 
when  surrouiKkd  by  his  congratulating  family  and  friends, 
with  a  scowl  of  discoiAent,  and  in  the  tones^f  malediction, 
exclaimed,  '*  Alltliis  availcth  me  notliingv  so  long  as  Mor- 
decai  the  Jew  aits  at  the  king's  gate."  When,  sir,  when  wilt 
ambition  learn  wisdom  from  tlie  rccoixls  of  experience  ? 

Sir,  we  arc  tokl  by  South  Carolina  that  woixls  have  been 
invented  pf  fraudftd,  sorccjous  import;  wherewithal  the 
manufacturing  wi^anls.of  the  North  abuse  the  honest  and 
credulous  ear  of  the  nation.  Tliese  foul  magicians,  as  it  is 
said,  cr}'  encouragement,  protection,  domestic  industry, 
American  system;  and  thereby  raise,  arrav,  and  (h'ive  a 
crusade  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  tiic  South.  Sir, 
have  not  the  managing  men  of  that  region  aschool  for  words  ? 
State  rights,  independent  sovereignty,  consolidation,  sJuxc- 
ry;  what  words  are  these?  May  not  men  conjure  with  such 
words?^    Have  they  not  called  up  spirits  by  them*     Aye, 


^ sir,  and  spirits  us  dai*k  and  mischievous  as  ever  vLvitcd  the 

What,  then,  i  shall  be  asked,  is  the  cause  of  decay  and  ( moenliglit  of  this  world.     In  this  very  deltate,  lutb  not  a 
•  Vol.  VI.—117 
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word  been  caught;  and  tortured,  and  abused,  that  men 
might  hear,  and rtm  mad  even  at  the  very  echo  of  it^  Tax; 
why,  sir,  when  just,  the  word  makes  men  stare;  whenun* 
just,  unequal,  oppressive,  it  drires  them  frantic.  Sir,  these 
sorcerers  of  the  sultry  South  have,  during  this  debate,  with 
the  skill  of  masters,  repeated  this  woi^  either  alone  or 
coupled  with  most  inflaming  adjectives. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  pass  within  the  magic  circle,  and,  if.it 
may  be  done,  to  disclose  and  reveal  their  juggling  mys- 
teries.  They  announce  to  this  nation  that  they,  the  plan- 
tation, or,  as  they  cabatistically  call  themselves,  staple 
States,  being  but  one-q^iarter  or  three  millions  of  the  whole 
people,  do,  in  their  own  proper  persons,  pay  two*tliirds  of 
all  tlie  taxes.  To  illustrate  this  hypothesis,  they  tell  us 
that  South  Carolina,  in  1827,  exported  cotton  amounting 
to  seven  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  all 
this  amount  of  cotton,  they  aflSrm  that  they  did  pay,  and 
they  do  now  pay,  on  all  their  like  export,  into  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  United  States,  an  export  duty  amounting  to  thirty, 
forty,  fifty,  some  say  sixtv  per  cent.     Thisdutv  is  alleged 


may  hear,  may  consider,  be  convinced,  and  redeem  them- 
selves from  the  "forked  councils"  of  crooked politicmra. 
Are  these  people,  then,  thus  grossly  wronged  by  the 
American  system^  Does  South  Carolina  pay  a  duty, a 
tax  of  forty,  sixty,  or  any  olher  per  cent,  on  J^l,  or  anjr 
of  her  exported  cotton  or  other  products^  First  of  ill,  is 
such  duty  deducted  from  the  price  of  those  exported  pro- 
ducts, when  sold  in  the  foreign  market^  This  Soutb  Ca- 
rolina doctrine  presupposes  that  all  commerce  is  merely  i 
barter  trade  in  diiferent  commodities.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  DAvfs]  has,  under  that  view  of 
the  doctrine,  exposed  its  absurdity.  1  will  not  repeat 
what  he  has  so  ably  said.  In  this  argument  it  is  alleged 
that  the  duty  on  imported  commodities  is  deducted  from 
the  price  of  the  exported  products,  when  sold  in  the  fo- 
reign market;  because  those  products  are  sold  in  that 
market  for  such  commodities  as,  wl>en  imported,  are 
charged  with  such  duty.  It  is  said  South  CaroIiiiB  cotton  is 
sold  in  Liverpool  for  cotton  cloth,  or  foir  woollen  cloth; 
but  because  such  cloth  cannot  come  into  the  United  States, 


to  be  pud  on  the  export,  because  a  like  duty  is  laid  on  the  sinless  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  is  first  paid  upon  it,  the 


jfoods  purchased  by  their  export,  when  they  are  brought 
mto  the  country.  These  gentlemen  tell  us  that «« the  cus- 
tom-house is  a  turnpike  gate,  and  it  matters  not  whether 
you  pay  the  toll  when  you  go  to  market,  or  when  you  re- 
turn from  it."  U  is  as  if  the  collector  tpok  two  or  three 
out  of  every  five  yards  of  cloth  brought  home  for  cotton 
sold  in  £ngfand. 

If  theso  allegations  be  not  mere  words,  contrived  to 
provoke  excitement,  and,  under  a  storm  of  loud  and  bois- 
terous passion,  to  obscure  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
then  mast  they  be  founded  on  some  facts  and  arguments 
by  which  they  are  supported  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
men.  When  South  Carolina  alleges  that  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  pay  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff 
on  imports,  she  sustuns  this  allegution,  so  far  as  she  has 
hitherto  attempted  to  sustain  it,  by  one  of  three  argu- 
ments. First.  When  the  products  of  the  South  are  sold, 
they  are  sold  for  goods,  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States ;^and  whatever  duty  is  imposed  on  such  goods,  when 
so  imported,  must  and  will  be  deducted  from  tne  exported 
southern  products,  when  sold  abroad.  Second.  The  im- 
port of  the  staple  or  plantation  States  being  equal  to  their 
export,  and  their  consumption  being  equal  to  such  import, 
they,  as  consumers,  pay  all  the  duty  on  their  import,  and, 
therefore,  they  pay  auty,  or  tax,  as  tliey  call  it,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  their  export.  Third.  The  tariff  so  diminish- 
es the  value  of  tlieir  export  or  import,  or  both,  as  that  this 
diminution  is  exactly  equal  to  the  whole  duty  on  their 
whole  import. 

This,  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  for  it  cannot  be 
easy  to  disprove  what  is  not  proved  by  any  evidence;  or  to 
overthrow,  by  any  course  or  7%asoning,  what  is  sustained 
by  no  arg\iment.  South  Carolina  avers  that  she  pays  six- 
ty per  cent,  on  all  h^r  eight  millions  of  export.  It  is  a  tax 
of  four  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  in  ten  years  amounts  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollara. 
If  we  say,  as  we  do  say,  this  is  not  so,  the  allegntion  of 
South  Carolina  fiills  to  the  gp*ound,  as  a  mere  cunningly  de- 
vised fable,  incredible  in  its  nature,  and  not  believed  at 
all,  unless  by  those  who  have  been  suitablv  trained  to  the 
fMth,  and  can  exclaim  in  the  very  words  of  ancient  credu- 
lity, ••!  believe,  because  it  is  impossible.** 

In  the  very  onset  of  this  argument  against  this  South 
Carolina  dogma,  we  must  encounter  the  most  invincible 
propensities  of  man;  his  avarice,  his  party  spirit,  pride 
of  opinion,  lust  most  indomitable,  lust  of  power;  and  worst 
of  all,  if  there  be  any  thing  worse,  the  subtle,  fraudful,  un- 
dermining perseverance  of  demagogues,  devoted  to  an  in- 
fiuencc,  such  as  finally  laid  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  at  the 
foot  of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  The  effort,  however,  is  wor- 
thy of  patriousm,  and  surely  worth  making.  The  argument 
may  reach  the  Sotith.     'l1ie  candid,  the  honest,  the  many 


English  manufacturer,  or  liis  agent,  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, does  deduct  the  amount  of  such  duty  from  the  price 
of  tlie  cotton,  and  pays  the  balance  only  to  the  planter  who 
has  raised  and  exported  it.     So. long  as  the  United  States, 
by  their  protecting  system,  continue  to  place  this  duty  on 
the  cottons  and  woollens  of  England,  the  Bngfeh  roanu- 
^cturer  will  indemnify  himself,  by  deducting  tlie  duty 
charg^  on  his  cloths*  from  the  price  of  South  Carolina  cot- 
ton received  in  payment  for  them,  and  thereby  compel  the 
South  Carolina  planter  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of  it.  This 
is  the  whole  argument,  however  it  roay  have  been  expand- 
ed by  illustration,  or  amplified  by  repetition.  South  Caroli- 
na cotton  is  sold  for  English  cloth.  Sixty  per  cent.is  deduct-  ^ 
ed  from  the  price  of  the  cotton  in  England,  because  sixty 
per  cent,  duty  is  chargt^d  on  the  cloth  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  course  of  trade.    When 
two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  are  exported  to 
England,  and  placed  in.  the  rtiarketa  of  Liverpool,  on  ac- 
count of  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  lor  what  is  this  col- 
ton  sold?    Do  manufacturers  bring'  their  cloths  into  that 
market  to  barter  for  tliat  cotton }    No,  sir?  it  Is  purchased 
by  a  class  of  merchants,  who  at\crwards  sell  it  out  to  mana- 
fiicturers  in  such  parcels  as  they  may  want  for  consump- 
tion.    These  merchants  have  no  cloths,  and  probably  never 
deal  in  them.     In  all  great  markets  the  business  is  so  di- 
vided, thM  the  man  who  deals  in  one  commodity  never 
deals  in  any  other.     Cotton  merchants  are  never  cloth  or 
hardware  merchants.     Nay,  so  divided  and  distributed  i» 
this  trade,  that  each  species  of  cotton  will  have  its  distinct 
class  of  merchants,  wno  deal  in  that  species,  and  in  no 
other.     In  what  does  he,  and  all  other  purchasers  of  cot- 
ton, choose  to  pay  for  a  purchased  cargb  of  that  commo- 
dity ?    Why,  truly  in  that  by  which  all  purchases  arc  made 
in  a  great  market?  the  circulating  medium  of  all  commer- 
cial countries.     In  England,  this  is  either  coin,  bullkm, 
bank  notes,  or  bills  of  exchange.     When  the  exporter  ol 
South  Carolina  cotton  goes  into  the  Liverpool  market 
with  his  cargo,  for  what  does  he  choose  to  selP    He 
chooses  to  sell  for  the  Kune  medium  which  the  cotton  me^ 
chants  choose  to  pay  him:  coin,  bullion,  bank  notes,  or 
bills  of  exchange.     The  buyer  will  dhoose  to  pay  in  thcie, 
or  in  some  one  of  these,  because  he  will  have  nothing  else 
on  hand  with  which  to  pay;  and  the  seller  wiU  choose  to 
take  these,  or  some  one  of  them,  in  payment,  because  it 
may  be  what  he  wants,  or  he  can  with  it  more  easily  pur- 
chase what  he  wants  for  tlie  market  of  hb  own  country- 
If  he  take  coin  or  bullion,  it  will  be  because  he  wislies  to 
ship  coin  or  bullion  to  the  United  States.     If  he  Uke  bank 
notes,  it  will  be  because  he  has  occasion  for  bank  notes 
in  the  course  of  his  trade,     IF  he  intends  loading  bis  ship 
at  any  other  port,  be  will  take  bills  of  exchange  on  srir.e 
house  at  such  port.    How,  then,  will  the  cotton  men  h»n^ 
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on  any  pretence,  deduct  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  from  tlie 
cotton  of  the  South  Carolina  planter?  It  must  be,  says 
the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  because  the  article,  in  which 
he  pays  him,  is  charged  with  iiAy  or  sixty  per  cent,  duty 
vhen  imported  into  the  United  States.  Not  so,  for  if  lie 
pays  him  in  bank  notes,  they  aj*e  put  oflT  in  his  trade  in 
England,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  all  other  men  pass 
them,  and  without  any  deduction,  because  they  have  been 
received  in  pay  for  South  Carolina  cotton.  Ii  he  receive 
bills  of  exchange  on  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  or  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  merchants  of  those  cities  will  surel v  not  pay 
them  at  a  discount  of  sixty  per  cent.,  because  they  were 
drawn  and  received  in  payment  for  South  Carolina  cotton. 
If  the  English  cotton  merchants  pay  the  South  Carolina 
cotton  planter  in  coin  or  bullion  for  his  exported  cotton, 
can  he  deduct  sijcty  percent,  from  the  price,  because  sixty 
per  cent  duty  will  be  charged,  at  the  American  custom- 
house, on  that  coin  or  bulUon,  when  imported  into  the 
United  States.  Surely  not;  because  no  such  duty,  and 
no  duty  whatever,  is  charged  on  coin  or  bullion  when 
imported  into  the  United  States  under  the  tariff,  protec- 
tion law,  or  American  system  of  this  country.  It,  then, 
the  English  cotton  buyer  do  befool  the  South  Carolina 
cotton  planter,  and  deduct  sixty  per  cent,  from  the  price 
of  his  cotton,  whenever  that  amount  of  duty  is  charged  in 
the  United  States  on  the  medium  received  by  the  planter 
in  payment  for  his  cotton;  yet,  as  he  may,  and  always  does 
receive  in  payment  a  medium,  on  which  no  duty  is  charged 
on  its  arrival  in  the  United  States,  then  no  deduction  from 
such  price  is  ever  made.  The  South  Carolina  doctrine 
is  a  mere  theoretical  dogfma,  fit  only  to  amuse  and  delude. 
It  is  like  some  other  exhalations,  which  never  appear  but 
in  a  dark  and  troubled  atmosphere.  When  light  and  sun- 
shine return  to  tlie  earth,  they  vanish,  are  seen  no  more, 
ud  the  traveller,  returning  to  the  right  path,  goes  on  his 
way  rqoicing. 

Sir,  if  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  be  true,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  exporting  cotton  mercliant?  <»er- 
nut  me  to  propose  a  case.  A  merchant  of  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, or  New  York,  invests  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cotton 
^Charleston,  and,  shipping  it  to  Liverpool,  selbthe  whole, 
^th  the  intention  ot  investing  the  amount  of  sales  in 
woollen  cloths,  to  be  shipped  to  tlie  United  States  for  the 
Americm  market.  For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  in  the  simplest  form,  I  will  leave 
out  of  the  statement  all  account  of  freight,  insurance,  or 
profits  on  the  outward  voyage;  and  add  the  freight,  insur- 
Uice»  and  duties  only  on  the  homeward.  His  cotton  sells, 
in  Liverpool,  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  From  tins  amount 
^e  English  manufacturer,  or  his  agent,  the  Liverpool  cot- 
ton mercliant,  deducts  ^xty  per  cent.,  because  the  English 
'joollens,  which  are  to  be  received  in  payment,  will  be 
charged  with  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  when  imported  into 
foe  United  States:  four  thousand  dollars  remain.  This  sum 
^  received  in  woollen  cloths.  Fifteen  per  cent,  is  paid 
^or  freight  and  insurance,  equal  to  six  hundred  dollars.  A 
out)'  of  sixty  per  cent,  is  paid  on  tliis  investment  of  four 
thousand  dollars,  on  its  arrival  in  the  United  States.  This 
*niounts  to  two  thousand  foiu*  hundred  dollars.  It  is  pre- 
•Jjmedthe  woollen  cloths  will  sell  for  the  original  cost,  wiUi 
the  freight  and  insurance  added,  togetlicr  with  the  duties. 
Jjow  will  the  account  stand  ? 
Cost  of  cotton  is  -  -    ^       - 

Freight  and  insurance  of  woollen  goods  home 
iJuty  on  do.  in  the  United  SUtes 
Total  amount  paid  out 


$10,000 

600 

.   2,400 

#13,000 

Porreimbursingthis  sum,  the  merchant  will  have  on  h^nd 
woollen  goods  at  cost  -  $i>000 

F'ttght  and  insurance  -  -  600 

Amount  of  duty  paid  -  2,400 

Total  amount  receivable  in  return  -  $7,000 

Total  amount  of  loss       -  -  -  $6,000 


I  .  Such  is  the  course  of  the  cotton  trade,  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  South  Carolina.  Will  this  speculation  ever 
be  repeated?  •  Was  ever  such  a  speculation  made?  It 
seems  incredible  that  men  of  sane  minds  should  avow  such 
absurdities.  I  bav9  nevertheless  heard  the  avowal.  Thou- 
sands, both'  here  and  elsewhere,  have  heard  tlie  same. 
Thousands  of  honest  men  are  made  to  believe  it.  South 
Carolina  planters  have  been  told  that  from  every  huudred 
bales  of  cotton,  sent  abroad  to  market,  sixty  are  taken  by 
the  collector,  as  a  tax  on  the  planter.  Aye,  sir,  from  this 
word,  tax,  the  table  orator  ot  South  Carolina  has  drawn 
large  discourse,  as  the  bees  of  Trebisond  draw  from  cer- 
tain flowers  ^  honey  that  drives  men  mad.  Since  the  duty 
on  foreign  wine  is  reduced,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  tarin 
toasts  of  the  South  will  now  be  drank  in  a  more  generous 
vintage.  Nothing  but  bad  wine  could  have  inspired  such 
anti- American  sentiments;  for  w^  are  told  by  high  autlio- 
rity,  tliat  '*in  good  wine  there  is  trutli." 

I  hasten  to  the  second  proof  of  unequal  payment  of 
imposts,  as  it  is  alleged  by  tlie  South  Carolina  doctrine. 
Their  import  and  their  consumption  must  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  each  must  be  equal  to  their  export}  but  they 
pay  duty  on  all  their  consumption,  and,  therefore,  the  duty 
paid  by  them  is  in  exact  proportion  to  their  export.  The 
whole  of  this  argument  goes  on  the  srround  that  eveiy 
duty  added  to  imported  commodities  aoes,  in  fact,  raise 
the  price  of  such  commodities,  by  a  sum  equal  to  such 
duty.  This  is  sometimes  true,  but  not  always  so;  and  it 
often  happens  that  added  duty  does  not  increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer.  The  customers  attending  at  any  market, 
must,  if  tliey  buy,  pay  the  cost  of  all  commodities  which 
they  buy..  Men  will  cease  to  bring  such  commodities  to 
market,  when  they  cannot  be  reimbursed  the  expense  of 
bringing  them  there.  The  consumption  of  all  the  world 
roust  pay  the  cost  of  the  production  of  all  the  world. 
When  manufactured  fabrics  are  placed  in  the  market,  their 
cost  cannot  be  less  tlian  the  cost  oT  the'  raw  material,  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  the  use  of  capital  employed  by  that 
labor  in  fabricating  from  such  raw  material  their  products, 
and  placing  them  in  the  market.  When  the  manufacturer 
has  paid  for  the  raw  material  and  for  labor,  all  which  re- 
mains is  for  the  use  of  capital.  This  balance  is  sometimes 
more,  and  sometimes  less;  but  can  never  be,  for  any  length 
of  time,  less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  keep  his  capital  in 
good  and  efficient  repair.  If  it  be  less,  his  capital  must 
continually  deteriorate,  and  finally  be  consumed.  Uecan 
continue  to  work  without  profits,  but  he  cannot  continue 
to  work  at  a  loss.  When  his  balance  is  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  raw  material,  labor,  and  use  of  capital,  Jthjs  sur- 
plus constitutes  the  profits  of  the  manufiicturer.  These 
profits  are,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  market  price  of  all 
fabrics,  when  sold  in  the  country  where  they  are  pro- 
duced. When  such  fabrics  are  exported  from  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  produced,  and  imported  into  another 
country,  to  be  sold  and  consumed  there,  if  a  duty  be 
imposed  oh  their  importation,  this  duty  must  either  be 
paid  by  the  consumer,  or  deducted  tcom  the  profits  of  the 
producer,  or  it  may  be  divided  and  borne  partly  by  each 
of  them.  When  the  manufacturers  of  the  importing 
country  prpduce  fabrics  of  the  same  kind  and  quality, 
competition  for  the  market  often  compels  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer to  deduct  a  part  or  the  whole  duty  from  his 
profits.  These  principles  are  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  molasses  tnule  between  the  United  StHtes  and  Cuba. 
When  the  tariff  of  1828  added  five  cents  a  gallon  to  the 
duty  on  imported  molasses,  the  manufacturers  of  that  pro- 
duct in  Cuba  took  that  amount  from  each  gallon,  and  it 
came  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  without  any 
additional  price,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  impost 
duty.  The  planters  of  Cuba  made  this  deduction  from 
their  profits,  rather  than  hazard  the  loss  of  our  market  in 
a  competition  with  the  planters  of  Louisiana.  Tliis  will 
always  be  the  course  of  trade.      So   long   as  foreign 
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manufacturers  can  pay  for  raw  materials,  ws((es,  and 
deterioration  of  capital,  they  willj  rather  than  lose  vour 
market,  lower  profits,  as  you  raise  impost  (kity,  tintil  all 
their  profits  are  gone.  Nay,  trade  is  sometimes'  continued 
for  years  to  one  market,  only  to  sustain  labor  and  preserve 
capital,  while  other  markets  are  looked  after  for  profits; 
and  the  hope  of  a  change  of  times  encourages  the  expect- 
ation of  a  moi'e  prosperous  condition  of  trade. 

With  these  general  remarks,  I  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  this  part  of  the  question.  Pop  this 
purpose,  let  it  be  admitted  that  all  impost  duties  on  im- 
ported commodities  do,  to  an  equal  amount,  add  to  their 
market  price.  By  whom  is  this  additional  price  paidP  Is 
it  paid  by  South  Carolina,  because  she  exports  seven  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cotton,  and  imports 
and  consumes  a  like  amount  in  some  other  product  ?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  withotit  some  examination  of 
tlie  course  of  trade.  The  labor  of  otir  country,  like  that 
of  all  other  countries,  employs  capital,  either  in  producing 
raw  material,  or  manufactured  fabrics,  or  in  buying  and 
selling  such  raw  material  or  manufactured  products.  The 
great  laboring  classes  of  our  country  arc,  accordingly,  em- 
ployed in  agfticuhure,  manufactures,  or  commerce.  If  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  cmploy^their  capital  in  growing 
cotton,  tliey  do  not  employ  it  in  commerce.  The  com- 
merce of  the  countr}*  is  conducted  by  merchants.  Money 
is  the  medium,  the  great  machine  by  which  they  conduct 
all  their  transactions.  Barter  is  no  part  of  the  trade  of 
merchants.  It  belongs  to  a  condition  of  society,  anterior  to 
a  perfect  division  or  employments,  and  before  any  circu- 
lating medium  of  exchange  has  been  established.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  merohauts  of  our  country  employed  in 
buymg  up  and  collecting  all  surplus  products,  cither  of 
the  seas,  of  the  forests^  of  tlic  soil,  or  of  manxifactures. 
For  these  they  give,  in  exchange,  money,  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  paper, 
which  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  be  exchanged 
for  such  coin.  That  part  of  these  products  not  wanted 
for  home  consumption,  merchants  export,  in  pursuit  of  a 
market,  to  foreig^  countries.  These  are  not  bartered,  but 
sold  by  them,  in  such  markets,  for  money.  This  money, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  may  be  required,  is  reinvested  in 
foreign  products,  such  as  cloths,  hardware,  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  aromatrcs,  fruits,  wines,  spirits,  silks,  fancy  goods, 
and  all  such  commodities  as  may  be  required  in  the  home 
market,  eitiier  for  consumption  or  re-exportation.  All  these 
commoclities  are  imported,  together  witli  the  money  ba- 
lance, invested  in  gold  or  sih*rr  coin,  or  bxdfion.  Tins 
immense  importation,  nmomiting,  in  some  years,  to  one 
hundred  millions,  comes  back  charged  with  all  the  costs 
of  these  multifarious  transactions;  and,  when  further  aug- 
mented in  price  by  the  addition  of  such  duties  as  by  law 
arc  imposed  on  each  class  of  them,  they  are  all  placed\in 
the  markets  of  the  United  Staties. 

If  there  be  an  efficient  demand  for  these  commodities  in 
our  eountjy,  ^nd  they  can  be  sold  without  a  joss,  then, 
whoever  buys  and  consumes  them  must  pay  for  all  tlieir  ori- 
ginal cost,  together  with  the  cost  of  importation,  and  the 
impost  duty,  in  addition  to  all  these  various  amounts.  Men 
go  to  this  market,  not  to  receive  pay  for  what  they  had  sold 
to  merchants  who  purchased  and  exported  their  products; 
much  less  do  they  go  in  quest  of  their  share  of  tliesc  com- 
modities, as  if  concerned  in  the  great  adventure  of  send- 
ing their  products  abroad  to  be  exchanged,  and  brought 
home  in  monev,  or  in  the  products  of  other  countries.  Do 
you  find,  in  this  great  market,  the  whaler  with  the  invoice 
of  his  oil;  the  fisherman,  with  that  of  his  fish;  the  log-roller, 
showing  the  amount  of  his  lumber;  the  pcltrist,  with  his 
knotted  strings  of  account  for  furs;  the  farmer  or  manu- 
facturer, each  with  full  statements  of  either  provisions,  or 
bread  stuff's,  or  wrought  fiibrics^  IIow,  then,  does  the 
South  Carolina  planter  come  to  this  market  ?  To  get  j)ay 
for  his  cotton  Kold  to  the  merchant '  No  r  that  he  received 


when  he  sold  his  cft)p.  To  take  his  share  of  the  goods,  is 
if  concerned  in  the  original  adventure,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  his  cotton^  What  claim  has  he  to  this^ 
He  sold  his  cotton  on  the  wharf,  took  his  money,  and,  if 
every  bale,  when  shipped,  had  goTie  to  the  bottom,  or 
been  consumed  by  fire,  it  would  nave  been  no  concern  of 
his.  The  cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina  has  no  moK 
connexion  with  tne  commerce  of  the  United  States,  than 
the  tea  planter  of  China  has  with  the  same  commerce.  He 
docs  not,  therefore,  come  into  the  home  market  forforti^ 
goods,  to  get  his  share  of  those  goods;  nor  is  he  obliged  to 
take  the  amount  of  his  cotton  crop,  or  any  other  amount, 
in  cotton  or  woollen  clothf^  or  hartlware,  or  any  other 
commodity.  His  money  is  in  his  pocket,  and  It  cannot  he 
drawn  out  but  by  his  own  option.  If  he  must  expend  it  nil, 
he  need  not  expend  it  all  in  the  market  of  foreign  commo- 
dities; for  he  will  find,  side  by  side  with  this,  another  mar- 
ket, abounding  rn  all  the  products  of  the*  land,  labor,  awl 
capital  of  our  own  country.  Here  he  may  indidgc  his  pa- 
triotism, and  satisfy  his  wants. 

From,  which  of  lltese  markets  is  South  Carolina  iKhor, 
and  tlie  employers  of  that  Vbor,  supplied?  The  answer 
to  this  question  will  determine  who  pays  the  (hity  on  im- 
ported pro<lucts.  Does  that  labor  consume  fish?  The 
planter  buys  them  in  New  England,  not  only  without 
Dounty,  but  cheaper  for  the  bounty  on  exported  fis!i.  Tlir 
bounty  on  exported  fish  enables  the  fisherman  to  supply 
the  home  market  at  a  reducctl  price;  so  that  the  bounty 
is  really  divided  between  him  and  the  South  Carolina 
planter.  He  buys  shoes.  The  leather  was  made  from 
hides,  bought  in  Ohio  at  one  and  a  half  cents  a  pound; 
the  shoes  manufactured  by  labor,  fed  with  corn  at  ton, 
and  wheat  at  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  and  with  meat  at 
two  cents  a  pound.  The  planter  buys  shoes  at  fifty  c:iit<! 
a  pair,  shirting  at  six  and  a  quarter,  stripes  at  eight,  ond 
satinets  at  thirty-seven  cents  a  yanl.  The  whole  ycxrW 
clothing  for  a  man  costs  less  than  five  dollars.  Not  one 
article  IS  of  foreign  manufacture.  Not  one  article  taxed 
with  a  duty,  or  made  dearer  by  such  a  tax.  Nay,  net  on** 
which  couJd,  on  ajiy  day  of  the  vear,  be  purchased  cheaper 
in  the  English  market.  What  feeds  the  labor  of  South 
Carolina?  Is  it  tea,  coffee,  sugar?  Not  an  ounce.  The 
whole  two  hundred  and  fif^y-eight  thousand  Jaborers  of 
South  Carolina  i\a  not  conrsumc  to  the  amount  of  one 
cent  of  any  article  charged  with  any  amoimt  of  duly.  1^ 
they  do,  what  is  it >  Gracious  God!  And  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  owners  of  these  slaves,  the  capitalists 
of  South  Carolina,  who,  in  the  Inngiwge  of  the  trem*)tr 
from  that  State,  [Mr.  McDiTfTiT:]  "drive  them  day  and 
night,  summer  and  winter,  to  work  harder  and  mab- 
more;"  these  m?ld  and  merciful  capitalists  are,  by  the:r 
agent  here,  clamorous,  outrageous,  and  abusive  against  tl'.e 
laborers  of  New  England,  becau«<e  they  pay  less  than  tlK  r 
share  of  impost,  of  tax,  on  imported  comimodities. 

What  do  New  England  laborers  pay  >  l1icy  pay  ih*" 
duty  on  all  they  buy  and  consume.  They  con«?umr  cr  ffe*" 
at  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  tea  at  thirt)'-fivc,  rnd  wjpir, 
as  the  Scjuthcrn  Keview  asserts,  at  fif^y-two  percent.  AH 
these  are  consumed  by  the  whol^  labor  of  New  Engl^^'d- 
The  skilled,  or  manufacturing  labor,  in  addition  to  thc'?^'. 
consume  far.cy  eoods.  Yes,  sir,  fancy  goods;  shawls  from 
England,  silks  from  France,  crapes  from  India,  toitciw* 
shell  combs  from  Canton,  and  Leghorns  from  Italy.  Th.s 
may  seem  a  paradox  to  those  who  cannot,  cvenintho«tght» 
s:parate  labor  from  servitude;  to  whom  work  is  slave rv, 
and  exemption  from  it  freedom;  **  whose  high  and  pah^) 
condition  of  liberty  is  rendered  more  lofty,  because  ma- 
nured, and  cultured,  and  contrasted  by  a  toiling,  debase <1, 
and  wretched  servitude  around  it.  TcU,  sir,  tell  these- 
high-minded  votaries  of  factitious  liberty,  thattlic  freedom 
of  the  North  is  felt  and  enjoyed  the  nio.-e,  bt'cau.sc  it  »^ 
felt  and  enjoyed  by  all;  and  that  if  southern  libcrtj  ihonU 
wither  And  perish  for  lack  of  slavery  to  feed,  imd  support 
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its  gTowUi,  northern  freedom  will  grow  and  flourish,  after  I  duty  iinposed  on  all  the  foreign  g^ods  purchase<l  by  the 


thf  stm,  in  the  whole  longitude  of  his  course,  shall  have 
ceased  to  shine  on  the  head  of  a  single  slave.  In  the 
Xortb,  labor  is  not  slaver}'.  The  persons  of  whom  I  speak, 
are  the  free  descendants  of  the  free  and  highly  respected 
people  of  New  Kngland.  They  are  the  daughters  or 
grancMiLUghters  of  those  wives  and  mothers  who  clothed, 
aiKi  armed,  and  blessed,  and  hastened  tlieir  husbands,  and 
sons  and  brothers,  to  the  fields  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  1*hey  are  not  mere 
bodies,  though  beautiful  and  blooming;  they  have  minds 
well  instructed;  they  have  read,  and  thought.  You  will 
sec  them,  modestly  jornamentcd  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands,  and  accompanied  by  their  parents  and  brothers,  nt- 
tcniling  the  anniversaries  of  our  literary  institutions,  the 
yearly  discoursesat  the  celebration  of  our  national.indepen- 
deoce,  and  in  the  weekly  assemblies  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  great  God,  and  Father  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Do  you  ask  how  those  who  labor  in  the  North  ran  af- 
ford to  consume  such  imported  commodities?  This  cannot 
be  (lone  by  labor  in  France  and  England.  I^bor  is  paid, 
in  any  country,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  and  supply, 
in  the  market,  for  the  labor  of  that  "country.  In  this 
rotintry,  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  is  comparatively 
great,  snd  the  supply  comparatively  small.  This  labor, 
therefore,  receives  a  much  greater  share  of  the  products 
of  labor  in  this  country,  than  the  same  kind  of  labor  re- 
ceives in  England  and  France.  This,  opeimting  alike  on 
labor  in  all  employments,  prevents  the  manufacturer 
from  raising  the  price  of  his  products,  and  compels  him  to 
lover  the  i-atc  of  his  profits.  All  the  necessaries  of  life 
bcir.j  much  lower  In  this  than  in  mo'it  other  countries, 
labor  not  only  receives  a  larger  proportion  of  the  annual 
production  of  the  cofintr>',  but  can  live  at  a  much  smaller 
expense  for  necessaries?  and  has,  therefore,  a  much  larger 
amount,  either  to  lay  up  for  futiire  use,  or  to  consume  in 
accommodations  and  ornaments,  'rhis,  sir,  is  the  great 
«cret  of  northern  prosperity;  a  condition  not  the  most 
propitious  to  the  capitalist,  but  the  most  beneficial  to 
labor;  and  demonstrating  that  while  the  labor  of  South 
Carolina  consumes  no  imported  products,  and  pays  not  a 
cent  of  impost  dtity,  or  tax,  the  labor  of  the  North,  made 
prosperous  by  the  American  system,  pays  into  the  tr«asu- 
7  a  greater  amount  of  impost  duty,  of  national  tax,  than 
even  the  South  Carolina  capitalists  themselves.  For  what 
do  these  capitalists  buy,  and  consume,  from  the  two  great 
markets  of  our  country  ?  First,  what  does  the  southern 
planter  buy  ?  Carriages,  harness,  saddlery,  horses,  house- 
lioki  furniture.  These  are  not  imported,  but,  by  the 
American  system,  protected,  and  not  made  deafer  by  that 
protection.    They  buy  fine  cottons  at  eighteen  cents  a 


money  for  which  all  the  cotton  of  South  Carolina  is  sold. 
In  other  words,  if  machinery  and  cotton  spinning  had  been 
left  to  England,  and  never  intro<luced  into  the  United 
States,  or  encouraged  and  protected  by  that  system,  the 
cotton  of  South  Carolina  would  now  have  brought  in  the 
market  not  only  seven  million  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  sixty  per  cent,  or  four  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  that  amount.  That 
State  would  have  received,  in  1827,  eleven  mfllion  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thotisand  dollars  for  the  exported  cot- 
ton of  that  year.  -Let  us  examine  this  paramount  ab- 
surdity. In  1789,  the  first  Congress  enacted  the  law  pro- 
viding for  revenue,  for  encouragement  and  for  protection 
of  manufactures.  South  Carolina  then  planted  no  cotton. 
A  few  years  before  that  time,  cotton  spinning,  by  ma- 
chinery, was  brought  into  Rhode  Island  by  Samuel  Slater. 
England,  in  that  year,  imported  from  all  the  world,  and 
spun,  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
cotttm.  A  small  duty  was  laid  on  imported  cotton,  ex- 
pressly to  encourage  its  production  \n  the  southern  States. 
A  like  duty  was  laid  on  imported  cotton  cloths,  to  en- 
courage cotton  spinning  in  this  country.  From  what  ma- 
.teriirt  was  the  clothing  of  Europe  and  America  tlw^n 
fabricated?  Almost  entirely  from  sheep's  wool,  flax, 
hemp,  or  silk.  What  has  been  the  progress  of  machinery 
for  spinning  and  weavhig  cotton,  and  what  have  been  the 
effects  of  that  progress'  A  demand  for  cotton  was  cre- 
ated and  increased  by  this  new  and  expeditious  method  of 
manufacturing  it  into  cloth.  By  the  progress  of  this 
trade,  hemp  for  clothing  is  driven  from  the  market.  Flax 
has  nearly  followed  it;  silk  is  sustained  as  a  luxury  only, 
wid  sheep's  wool  would,  at  this  tiine,  were  it  iiot  for  tne 
necessities  created  by  climate,  be  entirely  out  of  use. 

Ht)w  has  this  been  effected?  By  acompetiton  between 
the  g^eat  manufacturers  of  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  The  inventions  of  one  have  been  follow- 
ed by  the  inventions  of  others,  and  a  succession  of  im- 
provements has  advanced  them  on  to  perfection.  The 
spindle  was  followed  -by  the  speeder — the  siifglc  by  the 
double  speeder.  The  flying  picker  took  place  of  the 
hand,  in  cleaning  cotton;  and  th6  power  loom  now  almost 
excludes  manual  weaving.  Chemical  science,  applied  to 
bleaching,  performs  in  a  few  hours  what  once  req^iired 
days  or  weeks,  aid^d  by  the  siin,  the  winds,  and  Mrater,  for 
its  performance.  This  rivalry  of  nations  has  not  only  im- 
proved, but  multiplied  machinery.  In  1789,  the  whole 
number  of  spindles  in  the  United  States  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred.  The  number  increased  but  slowly  for  the 
first  fifteen  years.  The  embargfo  multiplied  them;  the 
non-intercourse  multiplied  them;  the  war  multiplied  them; 


ywd,  which,  imported  in  1815,  cost  one  dollar  and  twelve  and,  above  all,  the  tariff  of  1816,  introducing  the  mini 


cents.  They  buy  prints,  carpets,  glass,  nails,  and  all  quite 
u  cheap  as  such  commodtties  can  be  bought  in  England. 
Of  woollen  cloths,  hardware,  iron,  hemp,  sailcloth,  cord- 
>fp,  who  buys  moat,  the  northern  or  the  South  Carolina 
capitalists?  IfJ  then,  the  producer  of  exports,  whether 
oil,  fish,  lumber,  peltry,  provisions,  bread  stuffs,  or  cotton, 
«11  for  money,  and  buy  for  money — and  buy,  at  his  option, 
either  foreign  or  domestic  commodities,  the  amount  of 
duties,  the  tax  paid  by  him>  is  governed  by  his  consump- 
tion, and  his  consumption  is  governed  by  his  choice,  and 
not  by  the  amcjunt  of  his  export.  If  he  sells  for  money,  he 
may  keep  his  money  in  his  pocket,  live  from  the  produce 
of  his  own  plantation,  and  pay  not  a  cent  for  any  imported 
commodity.  The  South  Carolina  dogma,  the  tax  in  pro- 
portion to  export,  is  unsupported  by  fact,  and  must  have 
been  contrived  to  deceive,  to  delude,  to  create  popular 
excitement,  and  achieve  political  objects. 

The  third  and  last  reasofi  for  this  monstrous  and  mad- 
dening doctrine  is,  that  the  American  system  does,  in  its 
operations,  decrease  the  demand,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  market  price  of  cotton  to  the  full  amount  of  all  the 


mum  principle  of  protection,  has  multiplied  them,  until, 
at  this  time,  there  cannot  be  a  less  number  in  the  United 
States  than  one  million  five  hundred  thous;Tnd.  Thty 
have,  indeed,  mtdtiplied  like  \\\c  progeny  of  the  patriarch 
in  the  land  of  their  servitude;  and,  like  that  progeny,  those 
who  were  once  their  patrons,  would  now  throw  them  into 
the  river. 

Tlie  same  competition  has  pushed  forward  the  pro<Tuc- 
tion  of  England,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  ever}*  other  branch 
of  iron  and  steel  manufacture.  English  hooks  fish  every 
sea,  lake,  an(]  river:  English  guns  bringdown  birds  of  every 
clime,  and  every  wing:  the  Arab,  the  Tartar,  rides  with 
English  pistols  in  his  belt;  an<l  the  Sheffield  blade  has  won 
more  and  greater  victories  than  that  of  Toledo  or  Boreas- 
cus.  These  are  but  minor  products.  The  wars  of  Eu- 
rope multiplied  her  spindles;  these  are  the  great  instru- 
ments of  the  wealth  and  power  of  England.  Alexander, 
by  the  long  spear,  and  the  compacted  phalanx,  pushed  his 
confpicsts  from  the  Granicus  to  the  Ganges.  England, 
with  her  spindles  and  looms,  has  manufactured  a  fabric  of 
power,  which,  like  the  broad  belt  of  the  Zodiac,  enwrapg 
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the  whole  body  of  the  earth.  When  Napoleon  could  not 
conquer  England  by  the  sword,  he  determined  to  wield 
the  spindle  against  his  g^eat  rival.  The  continental  sys- 
tem, originated  by  him,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  manufac- 
turing power  of  France,  in -competition  witiithat  of  Eng- 
land. The  effects  of  that  impulse  continue  to  this  hour, 
though  the  mighty  hand  which  gave  the  movement  long 
ago  ceased  to  conduct  the  machinery. 

This  rivalry  of  nations,  this  competition  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  United  States,  the  English  system, 
the  continental  system,  the  American  system,  interest, 
power,  ambition — what  have  they  not  done  ?  What  would 
England  alone,  and  Without  this  competition,  have  achiev- 
ed?  Have  not  all  these  united,  increased  the  consump- 
tion, the  demand,  the  market  value  of  the  great  staple  of 
South  Carolina?  Why,  sir,  look  into  yxwr  own  records; 
you  will  find  this  question  fully  answered,  and  that,  too, 
by  the  soundest  commercial  men  of  the  nation.  They 
tell  you  that  when  the  English,  French,  and  American 
agents  enter  into  competition,  in  the  cotton  market  of  the 
South,  they  do,  by  this  very  competition,  advance  the  price 
of  that  product  nearly  two  cents  on  each  and  every  pound. 
This,  at  the  present  cost,  equals  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  whole  animal  production.  What, 
then,  would  South  Carolina,  in  the  madness  of  lier  mis- 
taken policy,  what  would  Soifth  Carolina  do?  She  would 
destroy  one  of  these  great  rivals — and,  O  most  unnatural, 
•he  would  destroy  her  own  coi^ntry .  For  what  ?  For  her  own 
benefit >  No.  For  tjie  benefit  of  Old  England?  That  she 
will  deny.  What  then?  Why,  simply,  sir,  that  New  England 
may  be  destroyed,  and  because  Soutli  Carolina  politicians 
do  verily  believe  that  one  cotton  market  is  better  than  two. 
Will  nothing  satisfy  the  avidity  of  South  Carolina  politi- 
cians? They  hold  a  monopoly  m  the  cotton  market  of  the 
United  States.  Climate  secures  tliis  monopoly.  Wc  can- 
not grow  cotton  ill  New  England.  Labor  further  secures 
this  monopoly  to  them.  Slaves,  they  tell  us,  work  for 
twelve  cents  a  day;  but  free  men  cannot  work  for  less  than 
fifty.  Their  monopoly  is  moreover  secured  and  confirm- 
ed to  them  by  this  very  system,  by  a  duty  under  it  of 
more  than  thirty  per  cent.  Is  any  monopoly  of  manufuc- 
tuves  secured  to  New  England?  Are  there  not  waterfalls, 
and  capital,  and  cheaper  labor  in  the  South?  Can  fhey 
not  spin?  Do  they  not  spin,  in  South  Carolina?  We  can 
never  take  cotton-growing  from  them;  but  they  can  take 
cotton-spinning  from  us,  whenever,  lik<i  the  patriot,  David 
Williams,  they  mx4y  choose  to  be  tlieir  own  overseers. 

The  member  from  South  Carolina,  equally  regardle^ 
of  fact,  and  unmindful  of  justice,  denounces  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  free  States.  "  They  are  monopolists, 
whose  whole  souls  arc  absorbed  in  their  capital;  without 
feeling,  and  without  regard  for  the  suffering  condition  of 
South  Carolina  planters.  Do  you  expect  humanity  from 
them?  Sooner  would  the  cannibal  be  moved  to  compas- 
sion by  the  wailing  infant  destined  to  feed  or  to  feast  him." 
Yes,  sir,  these  terms  of  abuse  are  vociferated  through 
your  halls,  until  the  very  echoes  have  learned  tlie  indecent 
calumny,  and  cry  out  tariff,  manufacturers,  monopolist, 
assassin,  cannibal!  Where  is  the  truth?  Overwhelmed, 
sir,  in  tl^is  roar  of  contumely.  The  tariff,  the  tariff,  I  say, 
gives  to  the  cotton  planters  of  South  Carolina  a  monopo- 
fy  of  the  whole  cotton  market  of  these  United  States. 
This  monopoly  is  secured  to  them  by  a  duty  of  thirty-tlirec 
per  cent. ;  by  a  perfect  protection.  They  compel  north- 
ern manufaclurera  to  pay  them  ten  cents  for  cotton,  when, 
if  this  tariff  were  removed,  these  manufacturers  might 
import  tliat  product  from  other  countries  at  seven.  Docs 
this  tariff,  in  return,  secure  the  whole  mai-ket  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  northern  manufacturers?  No,  sir.  It  per- 
mits southern  planters  to  bring  in^o  that  inaiket,  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  products,  forty  millions  of  foreign 
fabrics,  and  that  to  the  exclusion  of  a  like  amount,  which 
might  he  produced  by  domestic  labor  and  capital.     The 


fabrics  of  the  North  are  depreciated  in  our  own  m&rket 
by  a  competition  with  all  the  world;  and  this  is  done  for 
the  benefit  of  southern  consumption.  The  planters  of 
the  South  exclude  the  cotton  of  all  the  world  from  the 
United  States;  they  bring  the  demand  of  all  Europe  into 
that  market,  and  by  this  competition  with  all  the  manufiic- 
turing  world,  appreciate  their  cotton  for  the  consumption 
of  northern  nuinufacturers.  Who,  sir,  who  is  the  mono- 
polist?  Who  is  most  protected  by  the  American  sys- 
tem?  Whose  product  is  reduced  by  competition;  whose 
is  raised  in  price  by  moi\opoly  ?  Is  it  the  manufacturer  of 
New  England,  who  patiently  toils  at  his  trade,  and  cats  the 
bread  of  labor  and  carefulness?  oris  it  tlie  South  Carolina 
planter,  lord  of  a  thousand  laborers,  whose  only  care  is  to 
teed,  to  thrive,  and  to  rail  at  the  whole  working  world, 
who  do  not  drive  slaves,  and  make  cotton  and  tobacco' 
Away,  then,  with  this  insensible  South  Carolina  dogma. 
Tile  American  system  does  not  diminish,  but  docs,  by 
competition  between  England,  France,  and  America, 
greatly  increase  the  price  of  cotton.  It  does  not  increase, 
bu^  dpes,  by  a  like  competition  between  the  same  great 
rivals  for  *>  the  market  of  tlie  world,  diminish  the  price  of 
manufactured  fabrics. 

Does  the  American  system  give  a  bounty  to  the  sugar- 
making,  grail  I- growing,  and  manufacturing  States?  This 
is  the  third  Soutli  CaroUna  allegation  a^nst  that  system. 
The  member  fjom  that  State  did,  in  this  House,  in  1828, 
declare  it  to  be  a  postulate  in  political  economy,  that  all 
duty  on  imported  commodities  is  to  its  full  amount  a  tax 
on  tire  consumers, of  these  commodities,  and  a  bount}' 
to  the  like  amount  on  all  commodities  of  the  same  kind 
produced  in  tlie  country.  If  a  package  of  cotton  clotli, 
worth  one  hundred  dollars,  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  that  cloth  will  be 
raised  in  price  thirty  per  cent.,  and  must  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket for  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  If  the  manufac- 
turers  of  the  United  States  produce  cloth  of  the  same  kind 
and  quality,  it  will  sell  at  the  .same  price.  So  Uiat,  if  the 
domestic  cloth  brought  one  hundred  dollars  before  the 
duty  was  imposed  on  foreign  clotli,  it  will,  after  the  duty 
is  imj)osed,  bring  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  The 
duty  will,  in  the  one  case,  be  a  tax  on  consumption,  and,  in 
the  other,  a  bounty  to  the  same  amount  on  manufactured 
production.  The  tax  on  consumption  goes  into  the  re- 
venue, and  tlic  bounty  into  the  pocket  of  the  manufac- 
turer. If  you  raise  the  duty  to  perfect  production,  so  that 
importation  of  the  foreign  fabric  is  prohibited,  and  the 
market  is  wholly  supplied  by  tlie  domestic,  tlie  tax  will 
cease  for  benefit  of  the  revenue,  but  the  bounty  will  con- 
tinue for  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  This  was,  in  1827 
and  in  1828,  the  dogma  of  the  member  from  South  Carolina. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  taught  by  Dr.  Cooper.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  Soutliern  Review;  there  the  writer  lias  laboriously 
made  out  a  tabular  statement  of  bounties,  paid,  as  he 
alleges,  by  the  people  of  the  United  Sti\tes  to  the  produc- 
ers of  various  encouraged  and  protected  products,  and 
which,  by  his  calculation,  amounts  to  more  than  tliirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

What,  sir,  is  the  object  of  this  arg^iment  ?  Why,  truly  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  United  States  tliat  the  American 
system  is  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  exact- 
ing money  from  one  part  of  tlie  nation,  that  the  same 
money  may  be  gratuitously  bestowed  on  another  part  of 
the  nation.  It  should,  therefore,  be  abolished.  Let  us 
examine  this  question.  If  the  dogina  of  Dr.  Cooper  and 
of  South  Carolina  be  true  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be 
true  in  England.  The  English  have  a  protecting  system; 
iheir  corn  laws  and  their  tariff.  In  1824,  all  woollen  cloths 
imported  into  England  paid  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  all 
wliite  cottons  a  duty  of  fifty,  and  all  colored  cottons  a  duty 
of  seventy -five  per  cent.  What  might  the  farmers  say  to 
the  manufacturers  of  Old  England?  Just  what  the  plant- 
ers of  South  Carolina  say  to  the  manufacturers  of  New 
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England.    These  duties  raise  the  price  of  your  fabrics. 

Wc  pay  you  a  bounty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  your  white,  of 
Mventy-five  per  cent,  on  your  colored  cottons;  and  we 
p&y  you  a  bounty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  your  woollen 
cloths.  Your  tailfiT  is  a  system  of  IVaud  and  exaction;  it  is 
calculated  and  ^intended  to  draw  money  from  the  pockets 
of  farmers,  and  place  it  in  the  pockets  of  manuiiicturers. 
Let  all  this  be  true,  sir,  if  you  please,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  argument;  iind,  indeed,  if  it  be  true  in  New  England, 
it  must  be  true  in  Old  England.  It  will  be  admitted,  1  pre- 
same,  that  goods,  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  are  sold  in 
the  English  market,  atone  and  the  same  price,  to  all  pur- 
chasers. At  any  rate,  the  American  purchaser  will  get 
them  at  a  price  no  lower  than  the  English  purchaser 
gets  them.  In  1824,  we  imported  cloths  from  England. 
Our  whole  consumption  was  not  less  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  Had  we  purchased  the  whole  amount 
from  that  country,  what  amount  of  bounty  should  we  have 
paid  to  English  manufacturers.'  Not  less  than  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollats.  If  Dr.  Cooper  and  South  Carolina  be 
correct,  abolish  the  American  system,  prostrate  the  manu- 
ikcturing  establishments  of  the  United  States,  import  all 
your  fabrics  from  England,  and  you  ensure,  on  your  whole 
manufactured  consumption,  a  bounty  to  the  capital  and 
labor  of  that  country,  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of 
your  whole  annual  revenue.  The  gentieman  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Cambitxlbko]  eqiuilly  provident  of  the  great 
interests  of  both  nations,  has  laid  a  bill  before  us,  as  a  sort 
of  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  American 
■ystem,  which,  as  he  foresees,  must  pve  up  the  ghost  un- 
der the  hands  of  his  learned  friend  m  the  Department  of 
State.  By  this,  the  gentleman  has  provided  that  Great 
Britain  shall  never  exact  of  the  American  people,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  manufacturers,  a  higher  bounty  than  thirty 
percent.,  or  what  may  amount  per  annum  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  would  abolish  the  Ame- 
rican system;  the  member  from  South  Carolina  would 
abolish  the  American  system;  Dr.  Cooper  would  abolish 
the  American  system,  becauae'it  secures  a  bounty  to  the 
American  manufacturer.  Abolish  this  pernicious  system, 
and  you  transfer  that  boimty,  that  money,  from  the  pocket 
of  the  American  to  the  pocket  of  thef  BritiiAi  manure- 
turer.  You  cannot  relieve  the  American  people  from 
this  tax;  but  you  will  not  only  nnake  them  all  pay,  but  pay 
to  Old  instead  of  New  England  manufiusturers.  This 
will  secure  equality,  though  it  sacrifice  Independence,  and 
grire  to  the  South  the  glory  of  being  tributary  to  a  great 
monarchy,  rather  than  a  few  inconsiderable  republican 
States.  Is  this,  sir,  the  patriotism  of  these  times?  This 
our  emulation  of  the  glorious  ancestry  from  which  we  are 
descended?  The  first  bold  brotherhood  of  American 
States,  were  they  thus  envious  of  mutual  benefits,  or 
tamely  subservient  to  English  influence?  No,  sir,  not  a 
cent  for  British  agenuidisementf  but  millions  to  advance 
American  independence,  wealth,  and  glory. 

If  this  South  CaroHna  dogma  be  truet  if  all  impost  be, 
to  an  equal  amount,  a  bounty  on  domestic  production, 
then,  whenever  you  find  such  impost,  and  such  produc- 
tion, you  must  find  such  bounty.  Do  not  South  Carolina 
planters  touch  the  accursed  thing?  Is  there  not  an  im- 
P^t,  a  duty,  on  imported  ootton,  amounting  to  at  least 
thirty  per  cent.  ?  Here,  then,  according  to  tlieir  own  pro- 
fessed principles,  is  a  bouuty  on  the  whole  ootton  produc- 
tion of  the  South.  Whenever  tlieir  export  amounts  to 
twenty^ight  millions,  the  whole  crop  must  equal  thirty- 
five,  for  they  sell  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop  to  north- 
ern manufiu^turers.  The  bounty  to  cotton  planters  must, 
^n  ordinary  years,  therefore,  amount  to  ten  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Southern  Review  places 
the  whole  bounties  paid  on  all  domestic  products,  at  about 
thirty  millions  of  dollars;  but  the  writer  of  those  articles 
prudently  omits  to  insert  the  bounty  on  cotton.     This,  it  is 


seen,  amounts  to  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole. 
Arc  cotton  planters  one*founh  part  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duoersof  the  United  States?  No,  mr;  not  one-sixth  part. 
1^  therefore,  impost  duty,  on  imported  products,  be  a 
bounty  on  domestic  products,  who  are  the  greatest  guners 
by  this  system  of  bounties,  the  manufacturers  of  the  North, 
or  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  \  the  men  who  rail  at  the 
laws,  while  they  are  enriched  by  their  provisions,  or  the 
men  who  submit  to  their  operation,  and  patiently  labor  for 
their  own  and  ^he  general  good  of  all  the  nation '  Sir, 
the  animal  which  growls  while  he  is  fed,  and  bites  the 
hand  holding  food  to  his  mouth,  is,  of  all  beasts,  wild  or 
tame,  most  odious  in  the  sight  'Of  God  and  nnan. 

I  have  run  this  doctrine  of  bounties  out  into  all  its 
branches,  not  because  1  believe  in  its  soundness,  but  to 
demonstrate,  if  it  be  sound,  tKat  South  Carolina  planters^ 
of  all  men,  have  least  cause  to  complain  of  its  operations. 
I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, while  1  attempt  to  explain  the  true  doctrine  of  im- 
post duties,  both  for  encouragement  and  for  protection; 
and  show  that  the  American  system  does  not,  and  in  its  ulti- 
mate eflfects  cannot  secure  any  bounty  to  any  class  of  do- 
mestic production.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  furnish 
the  great  staple  necessaries  of  national  consumption,  from 
the  land,  labor,  and  capital  of  our  own  country*.  The 
founders  of  this  system,  the  first  Congress  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  did  not  believe  it  wise  or  just  to  compel 
the  cultivators  of  the  American  soil  to  send  their  products 
three  thousand  miles,  under  the  perils  of  the  seas,  the 
hazards  of  war,  and  the  oppression  of  foreign  laws,  that 
they  might  there  be  wrought  into  clothing,  furniture,  or 
ths  instruments  of  their  labor,  and  then  reshipped,  and 
brought  back  in  like  manner  for  their  use.  That  they 
might  be  relieved  from  this  immense  expenditure,  nor 
always  rely  on  the  workshops  of  Europe,  provision  was 
early  made  to  erect  such-workshops  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, on  their  own  lands,  and  enable  them  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  these  staple  necessaries,  by  exchange  of  their 
surplus  products  with  their  X)wn  immediate  neighbors. 
The  ver>'  first  law  which  provided  for  revenue,  provided 
also  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  all  fa- 
brics needful  for  domesdc  consumption.  The  duty  on 
imported  manufactures  was  intended  to  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  commence,  and  to  perfect  the  like  manufactures. 
It  raised  the  price  of  the  foreign  fabric,  because  it  was 
added  to  their  cost,  when  impoKed,  and  placed  in  the 
market  of  this  country.  In  form,  but  in  form  only,  it  was 
a  bounty  on  inc:ipient  domestic  fiabries  of  the  same  kind. 
When  the  domestic  manufacturer  could  bring  products 
into  the  market,  of  that  kind,  and  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  . 
foreign,  he  could  then,  but  not  till  then,  receive  the  same 
price  for  them.  So  long  as  want  of  skill,  deficient  capital, 
or  imperfect  machinery  retarded  the  progress  of  his  work, 
and  rendered  his  fabrics  inferior  in  quality  to  the  foreign, 
he  was  compelled  to  sell  them  at  inferior  prices.  The  first 
cloth,  the  first  cotton,  the  first  sugar  made  in  this  country, 
brought  a  loss,  not  a  bounty,  to  the  producer.  When  skill 
is  acquired,  capital  obtained,  and  machinery  perfected,  the 
producer  may  receive  benefit  from  impost  duty.  This  can 
never  be  the  fact,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  for, 
as  domestic  production  increases  under  encouragement, 
importation  will  decline,  and  a  want  of  revenue  will  call 
for  an  increased  amount  of  impost  duty.  This,  again,  in- 
creases encouragement  of  domestic  productions,  and  again 
diminishes  importation;  and  this  induces  another  advance 
of  impost.  This  is  repeated,  until  domestic  production,. un- 
der improved  skill  and  increased  encouragement,  supplies 
the  domestic  market.  Impost  amounts  to  protection;  imr 
portatiou  ceases;  and  competition,  among  domestic  pro- 
ducers, reduces  the  market  price  to  the  natural  price,  that 
is,  to  the  fair  cost  of  production.  All  benefit  from  encou- 
ragement is  then  at  an  end.  Let  any  man  be  at  the  labor 
of  cxani'ning  the  history  of  every  domestic  fabric  which  * 
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now  supplieB  our  market,  and  he  will  find  this  to  have  been '  H  the  demand  for  cotton  in  the  markets  •?  tlie  world  be 
the  prog^fls.  The  whole  benefit  recrivcd  from  impost  has ,  extended  to  its  utmost  limits;  if  that  market,  already  filled 
never  more  than  equalled  the  extraordinary  expense  of  |  with  American  cotton,  can  receive  no  more;  what  cbim 
perfecting  the  skill  and  machinery  necessary  for  a  perfect  can  South  Carolina  have  Oii  the  States  of  this  Union  for 
production  of  the  fabric.  The  nation  has  been  at  some  cost 
for  these  improvements;  the  manufacturer  is  not  enriched; 
but  the  people  now  reap  tlie  benefit,  by  having  their  mar- 


any  aid  in  a  further  extension  of  her  commerce  in  that 

product?     She  can  sell  no  more,  unless  some  oUier  pro- 

,      ^  ,  ,    .  „  <l*ict  can  be  excluded  fVom  the  consumption  of  the  world, 

ket  supplied  with  domestic  fabrics  of"^  equal  quality  witJi  I  so  tliat  cotton  may  take  place  of  it.    The  great,  endurinr 


the  foreign,  and  discharged,  not  only  from  tlie  duty,  but 
from  the  cost  of  importation,  and  at  a  price  as  low  as  fo- 
reigners can  buy  them  in  their  own  market.  I  assert  it  as 
fact,  and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction,  that  ev^ry  domestic 
fabric,  which  now  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  supplies  the 
market  of  the  United  States,  is  sold  in  that  market  at  as 
low  a  price  as  English  fabrics  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
arc  now  sold  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  L.ondon.  What 
is  tlie  price  of  nails,  glass,  shoes,  boots,  hats,  cotton  cloths, 
woollen  cloths,  yarns,  furniture,  saddlery,  carriages?  It  is 
as  low  in  the  United  States  as  in  England;  and  that,  too, 
when  English  excise  is  deducted  from  the  English  fabric. 
Dare  the  member  from  South  Carolina  contradict  the  as- 
sei-tion?     1  know  he  dares  not. 

Where,  then,  is  the  bounty?  Bv  whom  is  it  paid?  Who 
I'eceives  it?  It  is,  sir,  a  baseless  nble;  contrived  and  cir- 
culated to  deceive  the  uninformed — to  create  excitement- 
move  animosities — effect  divisions — achieve  political  pur- 
poses, and,  if  possible,  to  overtlirow  the  manufacturing 
establiahments,  the  g^eat  interests  of  the  northern  States. 
'  One  more  objection  to  the  American  system  remains  to 
be  considered.-  South  Carolina  alleges  that  she  has,  by  its 
operations,  lost  her  natural  market,  the  market  of  England. 
This,  sir,  adds  ingraUtude  to  the  catalogue  of  unjust  and 
querulous  accusations  brought  against  the  farming  and 
manufacturing  States.  In  the  progreis  of  the  American 
system,  their  cotton  has,  in  the  West,  in  the  Ntirth,  and  in 
tlie  East,  taken  the  market  from  the  native  flax,  hemp»  and 
wool  of  those  regions.  By  a  great  competition,  growing 
up  under  kindred  systems,  between  the  rival  nations  of 
Europe  and  America,  the  same  material  has  usurped  the 
legitimate  markets  of  the  flax,  the  hemp,  and  the  wool  of 
England  and  France;  and,  to  a  g^at  extent,  that  of  the 
silk  of  France  and  Italy.  The  fabrics  from  tlits  cotton  are 
spread  over  all  Europe.  They  are  sold  in  every  maritime 
town  of  Africa.  You  find  them  in  southern  America,  fVom 
Hie  to  Lima,  and  from  California  to  the  Cape.  The  Hin- 
doo, whose  daily  food  is  a  handful  of  rice,  bis  daily  wa^s 
the  smallest  division  of  silver  coin,  can  hold  no  competition 
with  southern  cotton,  wrought  by  American  or  European 
machiner>.  The  turban  of  the  Great  Mog;ul,'once  span 
and  woven  from  Thibet  wool — tL  fleece  more  resembling, 
in  fineness,  pencils  of  moonbeams  than  any  palpable,  ma- 
terial thing-— of  lo  fine  a  web  and  woof,  the  whole  texture 
BO  evanescent,  that,  although  one  yard  in  breadth  and  six- 
ty in  length,  the  whole  fiibnc  was  hghtly  packed  in  a  richly 
oroamente<l  box,  elegantly  wroug^it  from  a  small  cocoa-nut 
shell;  the  turban  of  the  Great  Mog^il,  the  successor  of  Au- 
runezebe,  the  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  whose  camp  ex- 
ceeded in  splendor  the  richest  cities  of  the  East,  whose 
sword  ma:ie  mcyre  women  childless,  than  tliat  of  the  most 
renowned  conquerors  of  ancient  or  modem  times;  the  tur- 
ban of  the  Great  Mog^il,  sir,  now  a  finer,  a  richer,  and 
more  higiily  finished  ornament,  is  woven  in  the  British 
loom,  and  from  the  Sea*Island  cotton  of  South  Carolina. 

To  what  further  extent  would  she  push  her  legitimate 
commerce?  Russia  still  grows  and  wears  some  hemp.  The 
silkworm  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  is  not  altogetlier 
shaken  from  the  mulben*y  g^ves  of  those  i*egions;  and  the 
luxurious  inhabitant  still  weaves  and  wears,  for  some  part 
of  his  dress,  the  product  of  his  native  clime.  Other- 
wise the  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  submitted  to  the  em- 
pire of  cotton;  and,  like  the  people  of  these  States,  wear 
this  badge  of  commercial  brotherhoo<t  with  the  sotithern 
sisters  of  our  Union. 


necessities  of  the  world  demand  food^  clotJung,  and  habi- 
tation; civilized  and  stationary  nations  will  never  bbikl 
houses  of  cotton;  and  though  South  Carolina,  aided  by  the 
machinery  of  America  and  l^urope,  may  push  her  com- 
merce, in  that  product,  into  the  consumption  of  the  nonade 
nations  of  Asia,  so  tliat  her  cotton  shall  furnish  tvnts  for 
the  Arab  and  the  Tartar,  yet  alie  can  Jiever  make  sny  pro- 
gress in  compelling  men,  wild  or  tame,  to  consume  her 
favorite  commodity,  for  any  part  of  their  food.  Uer  great 
competition  is  now  with  \he  flocks  and  the  herds  of  the 
world;  and  if  she  could  banish  leather  and  woollen  clotin 
from  use  amon^  the  human  race,  her  triumph  woidd  be 
complete.  Chnoate,  not  the  American  system,  is  here  her 
great  adversary.  Were  it  not  for  this,  every  sheep  in  the 
United  States  would,  lon^  ago,  have  been  sacrificed  fur  the 
extension  of  South  Carohna  commerce.  Winter  will  re- 
turn once  a  year;  and  the  people  of  northern  climates  will, 
if  they  can  t>btain  them,  wear  woollen  clothes.  It  w.is  said 
two  years  ago,  in  a  celebrated  report  on  the  state  of  the 
finances,  made  by  the  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Wavs  and  Means,  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  an- 
nuaJly  consume  woollens  amounting  to  seventy-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Since  that  discovery,  the  claims  of  Soutlt 
Carolina  have  been  extended,  andthedeminciattonsoftbe 
American  system,  from  that  region,  are,  if  possible,  ten- 
fold more  loud  and  boisterous.  Here  tliey  are  met  by  a 
physical  barrier;  not  only  the  unconquerable  obstinacy  of 
climate,  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  admitting onefibre  of 
cotton  into  the  woollen  trade.  The  growera  and  nunu&c- 
turersof  sheep's  wool  are  the  g^at  consumers  of  the  fabnc 
Until,  by  some  great  discovery,  you  can  spin  and  weave 
cotton  into  woollen  broadcloths,  this  trade,  to  ihe  full 
amount  of  their  consumption*  must,  to  tlie  utter  exclusion 
of  South  Carolina  commerce,  remain  with  the  wool  grow- 
ers and  woollen  manufiusturers  of  the  world.  ExchRngc 
how  you  will,  it  must  come  to  this  at  last  If  the  jo^ver 
of  cotton  exchange  it  for  slieep's  wool,  he  mustiexchange 
tliat  again,  if  he  do  not  Consume  it  himself;  and  again,  »nd 
ag^in,  it  must  be  exchanged,  until  it  comes  to  its  proper 
consumer.  The  cotton  must  follow  the  same  round  in 
quest'of  a  consumer;  until  both  the  cotton  and  the  wool 
come  back  again  to  their  original  producers,  or  perish  w 
this  round  of  useless  exchange  and  circulation.  If  Soutli 
Carolina  denominate  the  woollen  trade  her  legitimate  com- 
merce, the  lalws  of  nature,  not  the  American  system,  stand 
in  her  course;  and  until  she  can  rail  wool  from  the  bacb 
of  our  sheep,  snows  from  the  hills  of  New  England,  ajid 
scowl  winter,  with  afl  his  storms,  back  to  the  polar  regioiu, 
she  may,  she  must,  without  advancing  one  step  in  her  pro- 
gress, exhaust  all  tlie  vengeance  of  her  State  sovereiKnt)' 
on  the  innocent  provinons  of  that  sj'stein  in  vain,  utterly 
in  vain. 

While  South  Carolina  incessantly  complains  th:tt  tbe 
g^in-growing  and  manufacturing  States  will  not  a:il  her 
foreign  commerce,  by  their  consumption  of  foreign  com- 
modities, let  MS  look  at  her  own  exertions,  and  learn  h«** 
she  aids  that  commerce  by  her  own  consumption.  In  l^^i 
she  exported  eight  mUlton  one  hundred  and  eighty-oinc 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars.  She  im- 
ported one  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousaml 
one  hundred  and  six  dollars,  in  the  same  year.  Of  that 
amount,  one  hundred  andtliirty  three  thousand  and  si^i}- 
five  dollars  were  re-exported.'  With  a  population  of  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand.  South  CarofinH  aided  hir  <>«'« 
commerce  by  a  consumption  of  foreign  prcducts  amount- 
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ing  to  one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  and  I  system,  to  a  rate  sufficient  only  for  the  purposes  of  reve- 
'  '  "        ""  »    * .    .  <^  j^yg      That  revenue,  when  the  national  debt  is  paid,  (and 

under  the  present  policy,  the  otlier  great  branch  of  the 
Amencan  system,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  rivers, 
roads,  and  canals,  is  abandoned) — ^that  revenue  will  not  be 
required  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars.  In  any  event, 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  all  imported  commodities  will,  in  time 
of  peace,  supply  the  treasury,  and  pay  all  officers  their 
annual  and  other  salaries.  The  duty  on  British  &brics 
will  be  reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent.  What  will  be  the 
eff'ect?  Importation  of  foreign  manufactures  would  be  in- 
creased to  a  great  amount,  and  sufficient  to  deluge  the 
markets.  Could  Amencan  manufactures  resist  the  tide? 
Prices  must  fall  to  a  very  low  rate.  Losses,  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  the  whole  supply  of 
our  market,  would  follow.  That  supply  is  furnisDed,  at 
this  time,  one-fourth  of  it  by  Engli^,  three-fourths  by 
American  capital.  Three-fourths  of  the  loss  must  fall  on 
American  capital;  less  than  one-fourth  on  English.  One 
year  would  smk  one-quarter  of  our  capital;  while  that  of 
England  would  suffer  little  more  than  one  per  cent  A 
second  importation  would  complete  the  overthrow;  and, 
after  two  years  of  abundant  supply,  and  low,  very  low 
prices,  leave  our  whole  consumption  to  the  mercy  of  fo- 
reign mamifacturers,  exasperated  by  the  competition,  ex- 
ulting in  their  triumph,  and  determmed  to  reimburse  their 
loss,  by  charging,  on  our  defenceless  country,  the  whole 
expense  of  the  war.  For  having  dared  to  attempt  inde- 
pendence, the  Holy  Alliance  of  Europe  would  punish  you 
and  your  children,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and 
until  some  more  wise  and  patriotic  generation,  like  your 
and  their  illustrious  ancestors,  sliall  arise,  and  again  dare 
to  throw  off*  the  ignominious  yoke. 

What  must  berall  the  capital  and  the  labor  of  our  coun- 
try, before  such  a  revolution  could  be  achieved?  The 
circulating  capital  is  swept  away  by  the  competition.  Fix- 
ed capital  must  become  useless,  and  follow  tne  same  fate. 
First  of  all,  the  great  investments  in  works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
gentlemen  from  Tennessee,  Pennsyh'aniai  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York,  from  right  to  left,  in  this  committee,  can 
tell  jrou  the  extent  of  this  ruin.  Next  to  these,  all  the 
structures,  raised  and  filled  with  machinery  for  spinning 
and  weaving  the  wool  of  our  farmers  into  fabrics  for  their 
and  our  cloUiing,  must  stop  their  wheels.  Capital  invest- 
ed in  cotton  mills,  with  all  their  preparation,  their  spindles, 
their  looms,  will  next  fall  into  the  procesnon;  and  these, 
together  with  all  expenditures  made  for  raising  and  using 
water  power,  for  all  other  purposes  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  our  country,  shall  be  thrown  out  of  use,  decay, 
perish,  and  be  h>st  to  the  nation.  Tell  lAe  not  that  the 
owners  may  sell  out,  or  change  their  capital  to  some  other 
employment.  Who  will  buy  what  no  one  can  use?  To 
what  other  purpose  would  you  convert  a  forre,  or  a  fur- 
nace, than  die  making  of  iron?  Woollen  ana  cotton  ftc- 
tones;  what  will  you  do  with  them,  when  you  can  no 
longer  manufiicture  clotlis  ?  Aitill  dams,  water  wheels,  con- 
duits, g^tes,  flumes,  sluices?  You  cannot  work  them  up 
into  ships,  or  wagons,  or  ploughs,  or  convert  them  into 
manure,  and  spread  them  out  on  your  farms.  When  all 
your  manufacturing  fixtures,  and  the  millions  of  machin- 
ery now  moving  in  them,  are  destroyed,  the  skiUed  labor 
at  this  hour,  operating  on  all  these  g^reat  engines  of  pro- 
duction, will,  like  these  their  instruments  of  toil  and  liveli- 
hood, be  unless  and  out  of  employment. 

Water  power,  now  performing  so  much  labor,  must 
cease  to  be  of^ny  use.  Plunge  the  sword  to  the  heart  of 
Ave  hundred  thousand  horses,  such  as  transport  loaded 
wagons  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  and  you  would 
not  put  to  death  a  squadron  of  efficient  and  productive 


forty-one  dollars.  These  were  probably  teas,  coffee,  sugar, 
wines,  woollens,  and  hardware,  eight  articles.  If  she  im- 
ported of  each  an  equal  amount,  it  was,  in  each  article, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  and  ten  cents.  Three  of  these,  cottons,  hardware, 
and  woollens,  were  probably  received  fro^jfi  England.  The 
whole  amount  from  her  dear  commercial  friend  was  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  in  exchange  for  about  se- 
Ten  millions  of  dollars  in  cotton,  her  own  jfreat  staple. 
For  the  balance,  the  cotton  planlers  drew  bills,  and  sold 
them  to  the  northern  importers  of  English  fabrics,  at  twelve 
per  cent,  advance.  In  this  liberal  manner,  South  Caro- 
lina planters  aid  by  their  consumption  the  legitimate  com- 
merce of  that  State  with  Enghind— a  foreign  export  of 
eight  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  sustsuned  bv 
a  consumption  of  foreign  products  amounting  to  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  tliousand.  This,  too,  was  done  with  a 
population  of  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  souls. 

How  do  the  manufiicturing  Slates  aid  South  Carolina,  in 
her  natural  market  witli  her  dear  England?  Take  Rhode 
Island  as  a  sample.  In  1827,  that  State,  with  a  population 
of  eighty-three  thousand,  imported  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  fort}'  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twcnty- 
ei^t  dollars;  re-exported  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
and  ten  dollars;  and  consumed  one  million  thirty -three 
thousand  and  eighteen  dollars.  How  just,  how  liberal, 
howgralefiil  is  South  Caroliha  to  the  manufacturing  Statct, 
whicnsoaid,  sustain,  and  extend  her  foreign  commerce! 
What  fair  and  honest  claim  hpiJ  she,  by  which  to  compel 
them  further  to  purcliasc  and  consume  English  fabrics, 
that  she  may  sell  a  greater  quantity  of  Cotton  to  English 
manufacturers,  when  she  will  not  take  them  for  her  own 
consumption  in  exchange  for  her  own  products?  Why, 
*r,  for  this  very  purpose,  wlyit  a  storm  of  anathema  did, 
for  three  days,  rage  through  this  Hall?  O!  had  Jove,  for 
that  brief  time,  but  yoked  his  lightning  to  those  volleys  of 
sound;  whose  head  would  now  be  above  his  shouTders! 

Such,  sir,  are  the  wrongs  of  South  Car61ina,  these  are 
her  complaints,  her'  accusations,  and  thus  she  sustains 
tliem  against  the  grain-growing,  the  sugnr-making,  and 
manufacturing  Stites  of  this  Union.  What  rebiedy  docs 
that  State  propose  for  all  these  imaginary  grievances?  You 
fi^  this  remedy  in  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  mem- 
ber from  South  Carolina.  That  State  would  overthrow 
the  encouraging,  the  protecting,  the  American  system, 
and  build  on  its  ruins  a  structure,  such  as  cannot  be  found 
in  any  nation  of  Europe,  and  because  the  scheme  of  it  was 
devised  and  delineated  in  England,  called  the  Enriish  sys- 
tem. By  this,  when  it  is  perfected,  these  United  States, 
^andoning  all  other  employments,  must  farm,  and  plant, 
and  fish;  and  import  from  England  all,  ftU  their  necessary 
inanu&ctured  fabrics.  It  \\  ar,  the  very  system  of  the 
colonics,  the  revolution  revolutionized.  I  will  examine  it, 
*nd,  in  that  examination,  inquire  whether  the  South  will 
probably  be  placed  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  by 
*bis  exchange  of  systems. 

To  illustrate  the  efifects  of  this  revolution  on  the  South, 
»t  is  needful,  first,  to  show  what  will  befsll  the  North  under 
»ts  operationa.  The  overthrow  of  the  American  system, 
tlie  repeal  of  the  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  American  industry,  would,  at  once,  bring 
Wic  manufacturing  capital  of  England  into  a  war  of  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  United  States.  Wluch  is  most 
powerful  >  The  capital  devoted  to  that  purpose  in  Eng- 
land was,  in  1812,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  of 
pounds  sterling',  li  probably,  at  this  time,  equals  one  hun- 
^d  and/orty  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  six  hundred 
and  forty-four  millions  of  dollars.  Let  the  manufacturing 
capital  of  the  United  States  be  estimated  at  one-sixth  part 
of  that  sum;  and  it  does  not,  in  all  probability,  exceed  that 
amount.     Impost  duty  is  to  be  reduced,  under  the  new 
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this  mystery,  in  multiplying  human  labor?  Some  tell  us 
that,  with  this  machinery,  one  person  will  do  the  work  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly;  others,  one  hundred;  but  all  nCTee 
that  one  hand  will,  with  these  instruments  of  toil,  perform 
more  than  fifly  can  without  them.  Have  you  five  hundred 
thousand  persons  thus  employed?  You  realize  tlie  labor 
of  twenty-five  rojlfions  of  people.  This  pestilent  gas,  gene- 
rated by  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  persevering  disciple,  this 
simoom  from  the  South,  shall  pass  over  your  rivers  and 
waterfalls;  ajul  death,  and  silence,  and  desolation  will  lie 
down  together  on  the  banks  of  every  stream. 

By  these  events,  agricultural  labor  and  capital,  now  em- 
ployed in  feeding  manufacturing  labor,  will  have  lost  that 
employment,  and  become  useless.  That  agriculture, 
which  produces  provisions  and  bread  stuffs  for  distant  mar- 
kets, is  not  here  mtcnded.  The  manufacturing  labor  re- 
quired to  make,  to  move,  and  to  keep  in  repair  one  hun- 
dred spindles,  withal!  their  accompanying  machinery,  will 
consume  annually  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars 
in  agricultural  products.  These,  almost  all  of  them,  from 
their  quality,  must  be  consumed  near  the  time  and  place 
of  their  production.  Among  them  are  pasturage,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  poultr}-,  meats,  the  pro- 
duce of  tlic  orchard,  fuel,  timber,  forage,  beasts  for  travel 
or  transportation.  When  the  machinery,  and  the  labor 
which  operates  that  machinery,  are  gone,  the  demand  for 
these  products  will  be  gone  with  them?  and  they  will  cease 
to  be  produced,  and  the  land,  labor,  and  capital  employed 
in  their  production,  must  remain  uncultivated  and  useless. 

The  trade  of  one  must  become  the  trade  of  all.  No  one 
would  purchase  agricultural  products,  and,  therefore,  no 
such  products  would  be  grown  for  sale.  Manufacturing 
labor  must  turn  to  agriculture,  and  migrate  in  quest  of 
cheaper  lands  and  various  employment.  Villages  will  be 
deserted,  and  fall  into  decay;  cities  depopulated;  the  grass 
shall  grow  **  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.**  Sur- 
i-ounding  lands  are  left  without  culture,  beci^use  tbepeo» 
pie  fed  by  their  fruit  are  in  other  climes,  to  return  no  more. 
Orchards,  and  gardens,  and  meadows,  and  pastures,  are 
given  up  to  weeds,  thistles,  and  brambles.  Flocks  and 
herds  arc  not  seen  in  the  land.  Rivers,  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  the  skill,  labor,  and  power  of  man,  hav«  torn 
down  all  obstructions  by  him  placed  in  their  way,  and 


tended  to  sustain  him  in  the  immense  expenditure  neces- 
sary in  commencing,  and  carrying  on  to  perfection,  the 
P^owth  and  manu&cture  of  a  production  so  necessary  and 
impoi-tant  to  this  nation.  When  the  crop  is  seventy  millions 
of  pounds,  the  whole  encouragement  amounts  to  two  mil- 
lion one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Under  the  English 
^stem,  intended  to  be  established  by  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  member  from  South  Carolina,  this  duty  will, 
ultimately,  be  reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent^,  or  to  about 
seveti  mills  and  one-half  on  a  pound.     Can  Louisiana,  in 
the  present  state  of  her  culture  and  finances,  sustain  thii 
shock'     Sir,  the  enterprise  of  that  State  has  more  adven- 
turously engaged  in  agricultural  improvements,  than  that 
of  all  tlie  other  parts  of  the  country  united.    That  State 
has  been,  by  a  gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  of  c'la&iic 
taste,  denominated  on  this  floor,  "  A  Delta  of  more  than 
Egyptian  fertility  v"  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
like  Egypt,  it  will  require  the  wealth  of  anotlier  Sesos- 
tris  to  reclaim  this  region  from  the  dominion  of  its  over- 
whelming river.     Take  awav  the  encouragement  now 
given  by  the  tariff  to  her  production,  prostrate  her  sugar 
culture,  for  the  establishment  of  which  she  has  been  at 
such  immense  cost,  and  you  give  back  this  **  Delta  of 
Egyptian   fertility"  to  the  donunion  of  the  Iklii^sissippi. 
The  levees,  already  i-aised  on  the  sides  of  that  strean\ 
above  this  State,  confine  to  the  channel  of  the  river  those 
waters  which  heretofore .  spread  out  upon  die  lands  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  adjacent  States.     Stop  the  progiess of 
improvement  in  Louisiana,  by  a  destruction  of  her  great 
staple  production,  and  these  waters  will  soon  spread  out 
on  the  already  reclaimed  and  cultivated  lands  of  that 
State.     The  effect  is  beyond  calculation.     The  planten 
of  that  State  are  known,  not  only  for  their  enterprise,  but 
for  their  hospitality.     Their  abodes   are    open  to  the 
stranger.     The  cultivator,  •*  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are 
done,"  in  the  midst  of  his  household  of  love,  and  friend- 
ship, and  joy,  looks  out  on  lua  ''moonlight  groves  of 
cane."    The  English  system  shall  pour  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  over  bis  plantations,  and  put  an  end  tu  liisprot- 
perity.  Ins  joys,  and  his  hopes.  Alligators,  old  and  young. 
may  float  on  the  stagnant  lakes,  or  hold  their  family  gam- 
bols over  his-buried  halls.     I  would  not  longer  look  at  the 
picture;  I  leave  it  to  the  crocodiles  of  the  new  worW, 


roar  on  towards  the  ocean  in  that  ceaseless  stream,  begun,  and  to  the  member  from  South  Carolina. 


by  them,  before  the  first  morning,  afler  the  deluge  was 
dried  up  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 

L«f^  as  in  the  6xyn  before  tlie  revolution,  with  a  dimin- 
ished and  sparse  ag^ultural  population,  we  shall  be  with- 
out encouragement  to  Increase  our  production.  Europe, 
abundant  in  ner  own  resoiu'ces,  would  receive  from  us  no 
provisions,  bread  stuff,  fish,  or  lumber.  We  could  sell  no- 
thing to  the  nations  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  we  could, 
therefore,  buy  and  consume  none  of  their  manufactures. 
By  the  mere  force  of  our  condition,  we  must  return  to  our 
colonial  habits.  Ag^in,  our  native  flax,  hemp,  and  wool 
would  take  the  place  now  filled  by  cotton.  Our  women, 
mindful  of  independence,  will  take  the  distaff;  the  wheel 
and  the  loom  shall  again  be  heard  in  our  habitations;  and 
househokl  cloths  tftke  the  place  of  manufactured  fabrics. 

Sir,  I  narrate  these  things  as  the  historian  will  hereafter 
narrate  them  to  marvelling  nations,  when  the  tongue  that 
now  speaks,  (ind  the  ear  that  now  hears,  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. I  narrate  them,  that  the  politician  of  the  South  may 
hear  and  triumph  in  the  hope  of  these  coming  events;  that 
the  patriots  of  the  South  may  hear  and  unite  with  us  to 
prevent  their  arrival.  To  warn  these  patriots,  I  will  at- 
tempt to  portray  what  things  may,  as  the  sequents  of  our 
nortnern  desolation,  come  upon  their  and  our  beloved 
South.  Let  tlie  politicians,  the  fiiends  of  England,  and 
the  English  system,  look  at  the  picture,  and  be  refreshed. 

The  American  system  places  an  impost,  a  duty  of  three 
cents  a  pound  on  imported  sugar.  This  duty  is,  to  that 
amount,  encouragement  to  the  lA)uisiana  planter,  and  is  in- 


Lx)uisiana  has  not  deserved  this;  and  the  States  ot  the 
Soutli  will  learn  that  she  cannot  be  made  to  suffer  alone. 
Her  sugar  culture  has  created  an  immense  demand  for 
labor.     Tliis  demand,  like  a  demand  for  any  other  coo^ 
modity,  has  raised  the  price  of  that  labor,  and  increased 
their  cost  to  the  owners  of  those  persons  who  perform  it. 
Various  opinions  are  bolden  on  the  amount  of  this  increase 
of  price;  it  will  be  found  to  vary,  as  you  approach  to,  or 
recede  fi^m,  I«ouisiana,  the  great  market  for  this  labor 
It  is  probable  the  average  market  value  of  slaves,  through- 
out the  whole  slave-holding  region  of  the  South,  is  raised 
not  less  than  two  hundred^doUars  a  head,  by  the  increased 
demand  for  their  labor  on  the  sugar-nusing  plantations  oi 
Louisiana.      The  slave  popuktion  of  the  whole  Soutn 
amounts  to  about  one  million  five  hundred  tliouand. 
This  populiition  is  said  to  double  once  in  tweuty-fivc 
years;  and,  th'crefore,  gives  sixty  thousand  slaves  ">'  "^^ 
average  annual  increase  number.     At  two  hundred  dollars 
each,  the  whole  increased  value  i&aimually  twelve  mdhon*^ 
This  amount  is  realized  by  the  whole  South,  in  the  ad- 
vanced value  of  their  stock,  or  in  the  increased  money 
amount  of  tlie  annual  sales.     I'he  establishment  of  the 
English  system,  labored  aflcr  by  the  member  from  South 
Xarolina,  when  it  shall  have  reduced  the  encouragement 
on  sugar  to  seven  mills  and  one-half  on  the  pound,  ar-d 
overthrown  all  the  sugar-making  planters  of  the  Soutr. 
will  strike  from  the  annual  amount  of  southern  wealui 
this  item  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars.     The  learned  po- 
litical surgeons  of  that  State  will  find,  when  tliey  have 
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paralyzed  one  limb  of  the  body  politic,  others  roust  wither 
and  perish  with  it. 

This  will  not  be  nil.  Tlie  manufacturing'  establishments 
of  the  North  are  oveithrown  by  the  operations  of  **  the 
English  system."  Competition  in  the  cotlon  mai'kct  of 
the  South,  bctwecni  European  and  American  purchasers, 
does  now,  as  it  lias  been  dcmonstimted,  advance  the  price 
of  their  whole  annual  production  twenty  per  cent.  If 
llie  opdinaiy  crop  sell  for  twenty-eight  millions,  it 
would  sell  without  th'ts  competition  at  an  amount  less,  by 
at  least  four  millions  and  a  naif.  Let  the  amendment  of 
the  member  from  South  Cai-olina  prevail,  overthrow 
American  manufactures,  take  away  this  competition  for 
the  purchase  of  cotton,  and  this  item  also  must  be  added 
to  the  invoice  of  southern  loss. 

Once  more,  and  1  will  leave  this  inventory  of  ruin  in  the 
hanils  of  wliomsoevcr  it  may  concern.  When  onr  manu- 
facturing capital  and  labor  are  in  full  and  prosperous  ope- 
ration, we  purchase  and  spin  southern  cotton,  for  which 
we  pay  to  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  and  other 
growers  of  that  product,  about  seven  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  overthrow  of  our  establishments  must 
brin^  us  back  to  the  use  of  flax,  hemp,  and  woo!,  and 
exclude  cotton  from  onr  consumption.  Cotton  to  that 
amount  will  not  be  raised,  because  it  will  not  be  wanted; 
«nd  the  land  and  labor  now  employed  in  producing  it  must 
be  thrown  out  of  use,  and  become  of  no  value  to  their 
owners.  I.ouk  at  the  amount  southern  planters  will  lose: 
The  encouragement  on  sugar,     -  -  $2,100,000 

'Pie  advance  of  cotton,  advanced  b}'  competi- 
tion,    .....  4,500,000 
The  siipply  of  cotton  for  American  manuf^c- ' 

ture  and  consumption,  -  -  7,000,000 

The  advanced  annual  value  and  amount  of  sales 
from  the  market  of  slaves,       -  '-  12,000,000 


The  total  amount  is 


$^5,600,000 


Tell  us  not  that  wc  shall  continue  to  buy  and  consume 
yo'ir  cotton;  we  shall  have  nothing  where witlial  to  purr 
chase  the  fabric  from  the  English  loom,  or  to  obtain  the 
raw  material  for  household  manufacture.  Do  you  ima- 
gine tliat  our  wives  and  daughters  would  lay  your  cotton  to 
tl>e  wheel  or  to  tlie  distaff,  where  their  mothers  and  gi^hnd- 
inothers  placed  the  wool  and  the  flax  raised  bv  the  labors 
and  the  hands  of  our  fathers?  Think  not  of  it.  Neither 
^ey  nor  we  shall  ever  endure  the  ignominious  depend- 
ence. How  then  can  we  work  up,  if  we  could  purchase 
your  cotton  ?  Our  spindles  arc  beaten  into  ploughshares; 
J>'ir  waterfalls  ai-e  desolate;  our  skilled  our  manufacturing 
labor  is  gone;  and  without  money  appropriated  by  Go- 
^erjiinent  for  tUelr  migiation:  these  people  ai-e  on  the 
<*her  side  of  your  great  river  in  quest  of  a  country. 
Some  of  them  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the  prairies  beyond 
Miisouri;  some  trap  for  lesser  game  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains; and  some,  pushing  their  more  unwearied  and  adven- 
turous course  fkrther  on  towards  the  Western  Ocean,  have 
sought  and  found  waterfalls  and  new  scats  on  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Oregon.  Here  have  they  built  for  thcm- 
^l^es  a  country,  established  commercial  relations  with  the 
Mocety,  the  Sandwich,  and  Friendly  Islands  of  the  Pacific; 
and  here  New  England  lalx)r  and  New  England  economy 
have  taught  them  to  live  and  thrive,  unmindful  of  the 
country  whose  mad  and  cruel  policy  drove  tlicm  into  exile. 
Here  they  may  live  and  flourish,  until  some  slavcKlriving 
politician  and  planter  of  South  Carolina  finds  out  their 
Wtle  commonwealth,  extends  the  iron  provisions  of  the 
lin^lish  system  to  their  labor,  and  again  chains  them  to  a 
n^iscmble  dependence  on  South  CaroHna  cotton  and  Bri- 
tish looms. 

Tiie  advocates  of  the  English  system  may  tell  me  these 
things  will  not,  cannot,  come  to  pass.  If  we  are  liberal  to 
R'^Ja'land,  England  will  surely  be  liberal  to  us.     Repeal 


our  tariff,  she  will  repeal  her  tariff,  her  com  laws,  and 
open  her  ports  to  our  commerce.  She  will  receive  our 
cotton,  as  she  does  now,  at  a  duty  of  six  per  cent.;  our 
sheep's  wool,  as  she  did  in  1824,  at  six  pence  sterling  a 
pound;  and  our  wheat,  at  her  lowest  rate  of  duty,  axteen 
shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling  ppr  quarter  of  eight 
bushels.  Let  us,  sir,  if  you  please,  so  believe:  and  though 
Adam  Smith  told  all  the  world,  in  1776,  that  England,  on 
an  average  of  years,  buys  but  one  bushel  of  com  to  every 
five  hundred  and  scveiity-three  of  lier  consumption;  yet, 
to  give  to  the  friends  of  free  trade  all  they  can  ask,  let  it 
be  admitted  tliat  England  will  purchase  from  us  to  the 
amount  of  one-third  of  her  whole  supply  of  bread.  The 
annual  consumption  of  that  nation  is  stated  at  fifteen 
milfions  of  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each.  One-third* 
five  millions  of  quarters,  forty  milhons  of  bushels,  will,  in 
this  state  of  free  trade,  be  received  from  the  United 
States.  If  you  please,  I  admit  she  will  receive  our  fish, 
beef,  and  pork,  at  thirty  per  cent.,  that  being  the  rate 
of  duty  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
CAMBBELKva]  in  his  perpetual  basis  of  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries. 

Let  us  examine  the  effect  of  this  system  of  commerce 
on  the  interests  of  these  United  States.  Exports  will  be 
greatj  imports,  and  consumption  of  English  manufactured 
mbrics,  will  be  abundant.  We  should,  annually,  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  probably  impoi*t  cotton  cloths  to  the 
amount  of  forty  millions,  and  woollens  to  the  amount  of 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Our  cotton  wool  must  go  to 
England,  as  it  does  now,  charged  by  her  with  a  duty  of 
six  per  cent.  This  augments  the  cost  of  that  raw  material 
exactly  to  that  amount,  and  every  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cotton  is  thereby  raised  in  price  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  six  dollars.  The  cost  of  raw  material  is  one 
of  the  original  elements  in  the  cost  of  the  fabric.  It  goes 
into  the  cloth,  and  nothing  will  ever  draw  it  out,  until  it  is 
worn  out  on  tlie  back  of  the  consumer.  It  would  be  idle 
to  hope  that  England  will  draw  back  that  duty  then,  which 
slie  retains  in  her  treasury  now.  In  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
which  wquld  constitute  nearly  all  your  importation,  raw 
material  is  one-lialf  of  the  cost  of  the  fabric  Your  whole 
cotton  cousiunption  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  would 
come  to  you  in  effect  charged  with  a  duty  of  three  per 
cent.  On  this  part  of  your  free  trade,  you  will  annually 
pay  into  the  English  treasury  one  milliun  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Will  your  woollen  trade  be  less  productive  to  the  Eng' 
lish  finances?  If  that  nation  receive  our  wool  as  they  re- 
ceived it  in  1824,  at  a  duty  of  s!x  pence  sleil.ng,  or  twelve 
cents  on  a  pound,  and  pay  us  forty  cents  for  that  quantity, 
the  duty  will  amount  to  thirty  per  cent.  Our  wool  will  be 
wrought  into  woollens,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  treasury'.  This  additional  cost  will 
come  back  to  ^s,  in  the  English  woollens  wrought  from 
our  own  wool.  In  these  clotlis,  also,  wool  is  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  fabric;  one-half  tlie  duty,  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  will,  therefore,  be  charged  to  us.  No  process  of 
chemistry,  or  political  economy,  can  extract  this  from  our 
woollen  consumption.  It  is  a  case  not  provided  for  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Cooper,  or  by  his  equally  leai-ned  disciple, 
who  has,  for  so  many  years,  edified  this  House  on  great 
questions  of  national  interest.  Pay  you  must,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  your  English  woollen  consumption,  one-half  the 
per  centig^e  which  has  been  charged  on  your  wool;  and 
pay  it  you  must  .for  the  benefit  of  the  English  treasury. 
You  will  import  sixty  millions  of  English  woollens;  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  that  amount  is  nine  millions  of  dollars.  This 
forms  tlie  second  great  branch  of  commercial  profit,  result- 
ing from  the  English  system  of  free  trade. 

The  export  corn  trade  will  be  great,  and  may  compen- 
sate for  these  minor  ineqimlities  of  benefit,  in  our  import- 
ation of  cloths — forty  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  sMne- 
what  more  than  one  million  tons.  This  will  give  itmneme  em- 
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ployment  to  our  "  mercantile  marine,"  and  realize  all  the 
golden  schemes  projected  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  .  It  should,  however,  be  remember- 
ed, that  business  cannot  be  rendered  profitable  by  doing  a 
mftt  deal,  when  every  part  of  it  is  a  losing  concern,  llie 
Epgiish  will  receive  our  wheat  at  their  lowest  rate  of  duty, 
sixteen  shiUingsand  eight  pence  sterling  on  tlie  quarter  of 
eight  bushels.  This  will  be,  on  each  bushel,  about  fif\y 
cents.  This  com,  if  we  make  no  account  of  the  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  England,  wiH,  by  the  duty,  be  raised  in 
price  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  The  English  manufacturers, 
who  fabncate  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  for  our  consump- 
tion, must  pay  fiffy  cents  more  for  each  bushel,  than  it 
would  have  cost  American  manufacturers,  bad  tliey  con- 
sumed it  while  producing  the  like  fabrics  in  this  country. 
This  additional  cost  of  their  bread  must  be  added  to  their 
wages,  or  the  English  manufacturing  laborers  cannot  buy 
and  consume  our  corn.  Wages  are  one  of  the  elements 
which  g^  into  all  the  fabi'ics  produced  by  labor.  As  surely 
as  raw  material,  at  all  its  cost,  is  paid  for,  so  surely  must 
wag«s,  at  their  whole  cost,  be  paid  for  by  those  who  con- 
sume die  products  of  labor,  fed  and  supported  by  wages. 
The  duty  on  American  corn  is  charged  to  the  English  ma- 
nufkctunng  laborers  who  consume  that  corn.  These  la- 
borers charge  tlie  amount  of  duty  paid  by  them  to  the 
English  master  manufacturers,  in  the  enhanced  price  of 
their  wagfea.  These  master  manufacturers  must  reimburse 
themselves,  by  chai-gin^  a  like  amount  on  their  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths.  Here  is  tlie  end  of  the  course;  and  the 
American  farmers,  who  have  sold  the  corn,  and  who  must 
buy  the  cottons  and  woollens,  stand  in  the  gap,  and  must 
shoulder  the  burden.  What  is  it  .^  The  whole  amount  of 
your  exported  com  was  forty  millions  of  bushels ;  the  duty  on 
each  bushel  is  fifty  cents,  and  amounts  in  the  whole  sum  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Let  this  be  the  third  item  in  your 
account  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  English  system  of  free 
trade.  I  might  run  tl^is  account  out  into  more  length — 
setting  down  freight  on  the  outward  and  home  voyage;  in- 
surance against  perils  of  the  seas,  perils  of  war,  hazards 
of  increased  duty?  competition  with  foreign  growers  of 
com;  and  all  the  lon^  inventory  of  evils  resulting  from  this 
miserable  and  degraded  tributary  condition  of  dependence 
for  our  necessary  clothing  on  a  nation  at  a  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles.  Here  1  will  stop,  and,  after  placinj^  to- 
gether the  amount  paid  to  England  on  these  items  of  ex- 
port, leave  it  to  each  gt:ntleman  of  the  committee  \6  fill  up 
the  amount  for  himself. 

You  will  pay  as  a  duty  on  cotton  in  the 
cloth  brought  home  Tot  your  consump- 
tion, -  -  -  -  -        J5 1,200,000 

On  sheep*s  wool,  in  a  duty  on  wool 
brought  back  in  woollens,  for  the  like  pur- 
pose,        -  -  -  -  -  9,000,000 

On  com,  in  duty  increasing  its  expense, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  labor 
fed  by  it,  and  finally  charged  on  the  fabrics 
brought  home  for  your  consumption,      -         20,000,000 


Amounting  to     -      $  30,200,000 
This,  gir,  will  be  a  part  of  your  annual  loss— your  an- 
nual tribute  to  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir,  is  it  wonderful  that  Englishmen,  and  the  friends  of 
Englishmen,  should  write,  talk,  toil,  declaim,  for  the  Eng- 
lish system.^  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  patriots  before  the 
revolution  labored  and  toiled,  and  at  the  revolution  fought 
and  bled,  to  save  themselves  and  us  from  this  degraded, 
this  tributary  condition — "this  gfolden  chain"  of  South 
Carolina  pohticians^  Is  it,  can  it  indeed  be  wonderful  that 
the  survivors  of  those  patriots,  the  Congress  of  1789,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  American  system,  with  high  purpose 
of  finishing  that  glorious  achievement' 

Sir,  let  our  whole  country  atl opt  this  policy— this  Eng- 
lish system — and  from  that  tithe  we  are  to  England  what 


Poland  is  to  tlie  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  West  will 
not  do  this — the  North  will  not  do  this — do  it  who  may, 
New  England  will  not.  So  long  as  one  soldier  of  75  lives 
on  our  hills,  or  one  soldier's  dust  sleeps  in  a  grave  on  our 
battle  fields;  so  long  as  the  4th  of  July  is  a  day  in  the  clirii. 
tian  calendar.  New  England  will  not.  By  the  souls  of  those 
men  who  fell  at  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  Benning- 
ton, now  beatified  by  redeeming  mercy.  New  England  vill 
not  chain  herself  to  the  wheel  of  this  odious  S3'stein. 

Will  the  South,  the  generous,  the  warm  hearted,  tiic 
patriotic  South  do  this?  Will  they  leave  us?  Plant  their 
fields,  that  British  royalty  may  reap  their  toil?  Be  tribu- 
taries, that  a  few  demagogues  may  wear  stars  on  the  shoul- 
der, or  garters  at  the  knee  ?  When  such  a  spirit  is  abroad 
in  the  land,  will  they  not  question  it? 

**  Be  it  ft  ■pint  of  health,  or  i^blin  damnM, 
Brini^wiiD  it  air*  from  hearim^  orbUiU  rtoiaheU, 
Be  it*  intents  wicked,  ur  chantable; 
Ii  c  met  in  iiacb  a  autstiunabk:  shftpe, 
That  they  will  speak  to  it." 

South  Carolina — of  all  these  Statesonce  most  devoted  to 
this  Union — ^go  thou,  if  thou  wilt.  Leave  this  brotherhood 
of  republics,  this  home  of  equality  in  tlie  new  world,  f'>r 
alienage  in  the  old,  and  secondary  rights  and  honon  with 
European  royalty.  Provide  for  thyself  other  rclations~ 
alliance  with  England!  The  union  will  be  Sicyon  with  Ma- 
cedonia; Aratus,  the  republican,  with  Antigonus,  the  king. 
When  his  beloved  city  was  filled  with  foreign  soldiers; 
when  he  beheld  the  family  of  his  darling  son  dishonored, 
and  felt  the  poison  circulating  in  his  veins,  *'such,''  said 
the  dying  patriot  to  his  weeping  friend,  "such,  Cephalon, 
are  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship."  Alliance  with  England- 
No  matter  by  what  name  this  connexion  is  known  to  politi- 
cians in  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  deemed  by  all  free  men 
in  all  other  lands,  the  Uon  and  the  lion's  provider! 

England! — and  what  lias  England  done  for  the  South' 
Enelisli  avarice  plundered  from  Africa  her  untamed  bar- 
barism, her  wild  freedom,  and,  when  chained  and  vhipt 
into  slavery,  imported  and  spread  out  the  moral  pestilence 
over  her  whole  colonies  of  the  South — not  only  on  you,  and 
on  you,  and  on  you,  was  the  scourge  of  nations  inflicted, 
but  on  all  those  of  "the  cane  bearing  isles"  of  the  Carri- 
bean  sea.  Why,  and  for  whose  benefit?  That  tliis  wretch- 
ed slavery  might  toil;  that  you,  as  overseers,  might  toil, 
and  plough,  and  plant,  and  reap,  and  deliver  to  England 
the  nch  harvest.  For  what?  For  tlie  very  purpose,  under 
tlie  very  system,  tliis  daj',  in  this  House,  so  earnestly  de- 
manded by  you  ?  that  her  labor  may  be  fed  from  your  fields, 
and  your  harvest  be  taxed  to  furnish  her  revenue;  that  they 
may  be  enriched  by  you,  and  you  be  made  poor  by  them— 
they  be  lords,  you  any  thing  tliey  please. 

What  more  would  England  do  for  the  South,  if  more 
may  be  done?  Would  she  goad  on  that  State  to  separate 
from  the  Union?  Hear;  read;  and  read  all  which  is  said, 
or  written,  by  her  hirelings  in  Europe,  or  by  her  renegade 
hirelings  in  America.  Of  all,  what  is  the  amount^  Divide 
and  conquer,  wtiom,  united,  she  cannot.  Conquer  the 
South  by  alliance.  Tlie  North?  No,  not  the  North,  nor 
the  East,  nor  the  West.  These  they  cannot;  while  there 
is  a  man,  or  a  woman,  or  a  child  left  living  in  those  regions, 
they  cannot  conquer  tliem.  Let  tliem,  as  in  other  days 
they  did,  pour  the  barbai'ism  of  Europe  upon  us.  E*<j" 
valley  shall  be  a  Golgqtha;  each  hill  shall  be  steeped  m 
blood  to  the  very  top.  Here  we  have  lived  free;  *^'J' 
we  have  lived,  as  we  nave  lived,  we  will  die?  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  shall,  in  those  regions,  blow  over  none  but  free 
men,  or  the  bones  or  graves  of  free  men. 

What  other  boon  is  England  providing  for  herself,  and 
for  her  colonies,  her  allies  in  the  new  world?  The  pure 
spirit  of  humanity,  of  elevated  morals,  of  genuine  religion, 
and  of  universal  emancipation,  are  abroad  in  the  world. 
These  will  be  made  tributary  to  her  Vealth  and  to  he 
power.  Avarice  and  ambition  wUl  sell  her  ^lory  Md  he 
god  for  gold,  and  for  dominion.     Already  it  is  said,  »'W 
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it  will  be  enacted  by  England,  that  slaves  in  the  West 
India  islands  must  be  free.  Can  South  Carolina  be  the 
ally  of  Great  Britain*  and  not-  feel  the  influence  of  her 
power  and  uolicy^  When  <<St.  George's  banner,  broad 
and  gayt"  noats,  as  it  once  did,  over  the  territory  of  the 
State,  the  spirit  of  English  emancipation  will  walk  abroad 
under  the  snadow  of  its  ample  field  ^  and  every  chain  shall 
Jrop  from  the  neck  of  every  slave.  The  master  and  his 
free  roan  diall  plough  the  same  field;  feed  from  the  same 
table;  sleep  in  tlie  same  dormitory.  If  so  far  might  be 
well,  would  such  a  herd  of  slaves,  at  once  let  loose  from 
discipline,  from  tlie  restraints  of  masterdom,  submit  to 
law,  and  patiently  labor  even  for  themselves?  Here  will 
be  seen  the  length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the  depth  of 
English  humanity  and  English  wisdom.  She  foresees  the 
time,  under  the  effects  of  this  policy,  when  the  arm  of  her 
military  power  must  be  extended,  to  hold  under  control 
the  emancipated  slavery  of  the  new  world.  Here  will  be, 
not  only  work,  but  pay,  for  her  surplus  population.  The 
United  Kingdom  can  furnish  a  large  supply;  for  the  most 
eifective  troops  will  not  be  thought  requisite  for  the  colo- 
nial service.  Such  as  might  perform  garrison  duty,  may 
be  detailed  for  officers  of,  platoons,  and,  to  some  extent, 
for  file  leaders.  The  filling  up  will  be  made  from  other 
masses  of  population.  Wandering  mendicity  shall  be 
culled  of  its  sturdy  beggars;  alms-houses  assorted  for  a 
ttouter  class  of  paupers;  and  jails  recruited  fur  athletic,  un- 
transported  felons,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  this  servile  war. 
Such  a  demand  for  men  may  be  further  satisfied  by  what- 
ever has  strength  of  arm  to  nandle  the  firelock,  or  activity 
of  leg  equal  to  moving  the  left  foot  first;  or  so  mudi  of 
vitality  as  may  be  started  by  beat  of  drum,  or  blast  of  the 
"ear-piercing  fife."  When  poor-houses  and  prisons  are 
swept  of  their  living  tenants,  Manchester  and  Sheffield 
can  recruit  them  into  men,  and  they  will  come  out  of  these 
workshops^  bri^^tened  in  buff  and  scarlet,  shining  with 
caps  ana  cockades,  •  bristled  with  muskets  and  bayonets; 
cut  up  into  companies,  and  regiments,  and  brigades,  they 
are  officered  by  supernumei-ary  young  lords  and  long 
su'ords.  Numerous  as  locusts,  such,  sir,  will  be  the  army 
sent  out  by  the  patronage  and  liberality  of  England  to 
protect  the  white,  and  awe,  and  instruct,  and  quiet  into 
g^  citizens  the  colored  population  of  her  colonies  and 
allied  States.  Sections  of  these  veterans,  quartered,  not 
only  on  Jamaica  and  Barbatjoes,  but  on  SouUi  Carolina, 
uid  such  other  States  as  may  join  her  alliance,  you  will  see 
maneuvering  on  parade,  or  promenading  public  places, 
or  bowing  in  ball  rooms,  and  giving  a  new  tone  to  every 
complexion  of  society.  Do  not  expect  such  and  so  many 
benefits,  without  cost.  These  militant  men  must  earn  their 
f&tions  and  their  wages,  and  receive  them,  too,  where 
Uiey  do  services,  and  win  their  honors. 

Forgive  me  if  I  speak  more  in  the  words  of  mirth  than 
aadness.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man — I  cannot— I  cannot, 
even  in  ima^nation,  look  at  our  country,  disunited  at 
home  and  allied  abroad,  unless  the  darkness  of  the  picture 
^  relieved  by  'some  lights  not  altogether  germain  to  tlie 
coloring. 

Land  of  the  South,  look  at  us.  Hear  the  voice  of  your 
friends,  tlie  sons  of  your  fathers'  friends.  Lovely  realm 
of  valor  and  beauty,  who  protects  you  now?  Your  own 
country — a  brotherhood  of  patriots.  Were  it  not  so,  what 
n^jght  not  be?  You  are  awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire  at 
niidniglit.  The  blaze  of  confiag^Uon  illumines  your 
chamber.  Insurrection,  and  massacre,  and  violation  are 
m  a  husband's,  a  father's  fears.  You  start  from  your  bed, 
your  wife  presses  her  infant  closer  to  her  bosom.  Do  you 
hear  the  sliriek  of  your  daughter  fiving  from  brutality  ? 
Your  son  is  cloven  down,  you  find  him  weltering  in  his 
Wood  on  the  threshold  of  his  sister's  chamber.  It  is — God 
be  praised — it  is  but  a  dream;  an  agonizing  dream.  You 
lie  down  again;  but  the  fearful  vision  will  not  depart  from 
you,  until,  with  lighted  taper  in  your  hand,  you  step  soA- 


ly  into  every  chamber,  look  at  every  child,  put  a  kiss  on 
every  forehead,  and  breathe  a  father's  blessing  over  every 
innocent  and  lovely  sleeper.  What  makes  your  and  their 
security  ?  WHiat  cools  your  fevered  and  anxious  apprehen- 
sions? A  tliousand  slaves  are  on  your  plantations;  but  the 
full  fed  and  slumbering  ^ger  cannot  be  more  quiet.  We 
sleep  far  off  in  our  greto  valleys;  but  our  fidelity  is  awake; 
and  the  arm  of  our  power  is  at  the  very  door  of  your 
habitation.  The  whole  slavery  of  the  South  knows  you 
are  strong  in  our  Union;  powerful  in  our  united  strength. 
From  West  to  £ast,  around  the  whole  horizon  of  your 
northern  hemisphere,  the  cloud  of  our  power  is  ever  in 
tlieir  eye,  and  ^  hangs  lowering  on  the  declivity  of  our  moun- 
tuns,"  ready  to  burst  upon  Uieir  heads  the  moment  one 
arm  is  raised  against  your  safety.  This  appalling  meteor 
can  never  be  hidden  from  their  eyes,  undl,  between  you 
and  us,  you  shall  raise  a  wall  of  separation  high  enough  to 
cover  the  terrific  vision. 

What  further  would  the  free  States  in  this  Union  do 
to  relieve  those  encumbered  and  burdened  by  slavery  ? 
How  gUully  would  they  make  disbursements  for  the  great 
and  glorious  purpose  of  colonization?  Do  you  say  this 
could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  founded 
this  Government  ?  The  patriots  and  philanthropists  of  this 
Union  will  join  to  place  this  power  in  the  constitution.  It 
may  require  years  of  patient  labor,  and  wise  counsel,  and 
liberal  appropriation,  to  perform  this  work.  The  disease 
is  chronic;  but  fewer  years  than  formed  it,  may  operate  a 
perfect  cure.  Migration  first  forms  colonies;  these  will 
extend  into  States,  and  those  into  United  States,  yearly 
absorbing  a  greater  and  greater  number  of  emigrants, 
lliese  movements,  slow  and  small  at  first,  grow  moi-e  rapid 
and  extensive,  by  their  own  progress. 

During  the  last  century,  a  mighty  revolution  of  mind 
has  been  maile  in  the  civilized  world.  Its  effects  are  gradu- 
ally disclosing  themselves,  and  gradually  improving  the 
condition  of  Uie  human  race.  TY^  eyes  of  all  nations  are 
turned  on  tliese*  United  States;  for  here  tliat  great  move- 
ment was  commenced.  Africa,  like  a  bereaved  mother, 
holds  out  her  liands.to  America,  and  implores  you  to  send 
back  her  exiled  children.  .  Docs  not  Africa  merit  much 
at  tlie  hands  of  otlier  nations  ?  Almost  four  thousand  years 
ago,  she,  from  the  tlieiv  rich  storehouse  of  her  genius 
and  labor,  sent  out  to  them  science,  and  arts,  and  letters^ 
laws,  and  civilization.  Wars  and  revolutions  have  ex- 
hausted this  ancient  abundance,  and  spread  ignorance  and 
barbarism  over  hei*  regions;  and  the  cupidity  of  other  na- 
tions has  multiplied  and  aggravated  these  evils.  The  ways 
of  Providence  cannot  always  be  seen  by  man.  When  the 
Alniighty  comes  out  of  his  cloud,  light  fills  the  eyes  of  the 
universe.  What  a  mystery,  when  the  youthful  patriarch, 
lost  to  liis  father,  was  sold  into  slayeryl  What  a  display 
of  wisdom  and  benignity  when  we  are  permitted  to  see 
"all  the  families  of  the  eartli  blessed'* by  that  event! 

Shall  we  question  the  great  arrai^ments  of  divine  wis- 
dom, or  hold  parlance  with  that  power  who  has  made 
whole  countries  the  enduring  monuments  of  his  avenging 
justice?  Let  these  people  go.  They  are  citizens  of  an- 
other country;  send  them  home.  Send  them  home  in- 
structed and  civilized,  and  embued  with  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  Christianity;  so  may  they  instruct  and  civilize  their 
native  land,  and  spread  over  its  wide  regions  the  glad 
tidings  of  human  redemption.  Secure  to  your  country, 
to  your  age,  to  yourselves,  the  glory  of  paying  back  to 
Africa  tlie  mighty  arrears  of  nations.  Add  another  new 
world  to  tlie  civilized  regions  of  the  globe. 

Do  not  say  your  States  will  be  depopulated;  your  fields 
left  without  culture.  In  countries  equal  in  fertility,  and 
under  the  same  laws,  you  cannot  create  a  void  in  popula- 
tion; as  well  might  you  makea  vacuum  in  the  atmosphere. 
Better,  more  etficient  labor  will  come  to  your  aid.  Free 
men,  observant  of  the  same  laws,  cherishing  the  same 
Union,  worshipping  the  same  God  with  you,  will  place 
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themselves  by  your  side.  This  change  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  in  our  population  will  follow  the  removal 
of  that  pernicious  cause,  now  so  productive  of  alarming 
difference  in  political  opinion;  jealousies,  incident  to  our 
present  state,  shall  give  place  to  a  glorious  emulation  oi 
patriotism ;  and,  O  my  country !  if  Gq4  so  please,  thou  shalt 
be  united,  and  prosperous,  and  perpetual! 

Mr.  BOULDIN  said,  he  could  not  regard  the  issue  of 
tJiis  debate  in  any  degree  doubtful?  yet  was  the  subject 
under  discussion  of  vital  consequence  to  this  Government 
and  to  this  country.  An  issue  is  made  up  [said  Mr.  B.] 
between  gentlemen  of  tlie  highest  standing  and  greatest 
taleiTts,  deeply  involving  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Government. 

It  is  alleged,  on  the  one  side,  that  one-third  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  are,  by  law,  compelled  to  bear  a 
burden  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  arising 
from  imposts.  This  inequality  is  denied  on  the  otlier  side, 
accompanied  with  the  admission,  that,  if  it  exists,  no  Go- 
vernment can  maintain  it,  no  people  will  or  can  bear  it^ 
This,  however,  is  followed  by  the  assertion,  that  the  tariff 
laws  have  been  forced  on  the  North;  that  capital  has  been 
invested  under  them;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  present 
or  future  views  of  the  South,  she  will  be  held  to  it;  and 
thus,  it  seems,  the  flag  is  nailed  to  the  mast. 

The  southern  people  and  their  State  .Governments  en- 
tertain the  same  opinions  with  their  representatives  here. 
Throughout  the  whole  planting  country,  the  opinion  that 
they  are  unequally  taxed,  is  settled,  is  fixed.  No  difference 
exists  among  them  on  the  subject,  but  tliat  which  arises 
from  the  different  degrees  of  irritation  arising  from  ftie 
oppression  of  this  system  of  protecting  the  labor  of  othei*s 
at  their  expense. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  a  question  of  viul  importance.  My 
constituents  have  been  represented  here  by  one  who  could 
.  do  justice  to  this  or  any  other  question.  And  altliough  I 
should  be  the  last  man  in  this  world  to  call  on  them  or  you, 
sir,  «*  to  look  on  that  picture>  and  on  tWs,"  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  spying  that,  to  him,  we  owe  the  fact  that  the  **  hye- 
na," embargo,  (which  has  been  charged  with  being  the  pro- 
genitor of  this  tariff,)  was  a  thing,  in  tlie  creation  and  con- 
tinuance whereof  my  constituents  liad  no  share.  With 
tliat  reach  of  thought,  extent  of  knowledge,  and  accuracy 
'  of  judgment,  in  which  he  has  few  equals,  no  superiors, 
he  foresaw  the  end  of  these  things,  pointed  them  out  to 
us,  and  we  have  only  to  lament  tliat  those  who  ^'uled  the 
destinies  of  this  land  did  not  also  see  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  commercial  restrictions,  as  applied  to  American  po- 
licy. I  agree,  sir,  tliat  the  gentlemen  who  say  that  the 
tariff,  of  which  we  now  complain,  grew  out  of  the  em- 
bargoes, non-intercourse  laws,  and  war,  are  right.  Yet, 
should  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  petitions,  remonstran- 
ces, and  memorials  of  those  who  afterwards  opposed  the 
embargo  most  violeritly,  had  no  inconsidei-able  effect  in 
producing  it.  But  it  matters  not  how  the  tariff  came;  the 
inquiry  is,  whether  it  be  an  evil,  and  how  to  get  rid  of.  it. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  range  over  the  whole  ground  occu- 
pied by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDrr- 
vix]  who  opened  this  debate;  and  in  the  partial  view  which 
I  shall  take,  I  may  not  be  able  to*  prove  tJte  existence  of 
the  inequality  stated  by  him  to  its  full  extent;  yet  am  I  not 
to  be  understood  as  admitting  that  any  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  him  were  erroneous:  it  is  only  the  mere  simple 
and  obvious  effects  of  the  tariff  system  I  mean  to  exhibit; 
leaving  the  able  and  profound  views  of  political  economy, 
taken  by  that  gentleman,  unaided,  and  not  (designedly) 
weakened  by  me. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  buixlen  imposed  by 
the  tariff  system  on  the  southern  country  is  so  imequal, 
that  it  justifies  a  peremptory  call  for  relief;  that  it  is  such 
(( as  no  Government  can  maintain — no  people  can  or  will 
bear."  But,  before  \  enter  on  the  particular  course  of 
reasoning  by  which  1  expect  to  demonstrate  that  propor- 


tion, I  beg  leave  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  tlie 
system  itself.     I  freely  admit  that,  in  ever}'  countrj',  the 
employments  of  men  should  be  so  diversified  as  to  suit 
their  various  propensities  and  capacities;-  and,  so  great  is 
the  advant;ige  of  this  diversity,  that  labor  is  of\en  advan- 
tageously employed  on  objects  which  (on  any  general 
estimate)  yield  (as  it  seems)  less  profit  than  others  to  which 
it  might  be  turned.     But  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
people  will  sufficiently  lead  them  to  this  diversity  of  pur- 
suit.    1  grant,  too,  that,  as  it  regards  manufactures,  the 
Government  of  a  compact  country,  including  a  population 
similarly  situated,  may  sometimes  act  wisely  by  taxing  the 
community  to  foster  manufactures;  but  this  happens  only 
when,  regard  being  had  to  the  price  of  labor,  the  climate, 
genius  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  which  can  perma- 
nently influence  the  price  of  production,  it  is  seen  tliat 
the  needed  skill,  experience,  and  economy  are  all  that  is 
wanting  to  enable  them,  in  that  particular,  to  meet  the 
manufactures  of  other  countries  in  fair  competition.  And, 
sir,  to  justify  this  taxing  of  the  community,  there  should 
be,  at  least,  a  fair  probi^bility  that,  in  due  season,  he  who 
pays  the  present  price  of  protection,  shall  be  repaid,  and 
witli  reasonable  interest,  by  the  diminished  price  or  im* 
proved  quality  of  the  article.  A  question  often  arises,  whe- 
ther it  is  best  to  give  this  extent  of  justifiable  encourage- 
ment, by  direct  bounties,  or  by  duties  laid  on  the  foreign 
article.     I  shall  make  no  effort  to  solve  this  question  as  a 
general  one.     In  regard  to  such  a  country  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, the  protecting  system,  in  the  one  or  the  other  mode, 
may  be  adopted,  according  to  circumstances.    But,  as  it 
regards  such  a  country  as  the  United  States,  direct  boun- 
ties would  be  less  unequal  and  unjust  in  their  operatioB 
than  protecting  duties;  but  any  mode  of  protection  by  this 
Government  would  be  liable  to  the  objection  that  a  gene- 
ral tax  is  applied  to  a  partial  benefit:  this,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly better,'Or,  rather,  not  so  bad,  as  the  operation  of  the 
protecting  duty  system  hercj  which  makes  him  who  is  verj* 
remotely,  if  at  all  to  be  benefited  by  manufacturing  skill, 
pay  double  as  much  to  produce  it,  as  lie  does,  who  is  to 
reap  all  the  direct,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  remote,  advan- 
tages from  it.     To  place  the  fact  of  this  inequality  in  a 
plain  and  simple  point  of  view  before  the  countr)',  was, 
and  is,  my  principal  object.      I  have  adverted  to  these 
truisms  in  political  economy,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
showing  that  so  much  of  sense  as  there  is  in  the  common 
slang  of  fostering  American  industry,  has  not  been  passed 
heedlessly  over  by  me.  Should  I  be  charged  with  taking  my 
principles,  in  part,  from  Alexander  Hamilton,  I  should  not 
plead  "  not  guilty."    The  difference  between  that  gicat 
statesman  and  some  "  I  have  heard  others  praise,"  is  pre- 
cisely that  which    separates    between  the  physician  of 
science,  experience,  and  sense,  and  the  bold  empiric  whose 
nostrums  cure  all  diseases.      When  Hamilton  proposed 
moderate  discriminations  in  the  duties,  to  protect  m.anufac- 
tures,  he  examined,  critically  and  accurately,  into  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  proportioned  his 
means  to  the  end;  but  with  «« this  especial  observance," 
that,  with  him,  the  cud  was  never  one  not  worth  the  means 
required  to  produce  it.     Those  who  have  foDowcd  have 
reversed  this  picture  entirely — ^they  do  not  inquire  the  cost 
of  what  they  desire:  if  it  be  gpood  in  the  abstract,  it  seems 
to  suffice  them;  and  if  they  regard  us  as  alien  enemies, 
they  need  not  care  how  much  we  pay  for  what  tliey  get- 
Between  Hamilton  and  those  witli  whom  I  agree  in  opinion 
on  the  original  and  general  questions  of  American  policy, 
there  was  this  difference,  that  he  deemed  it  desirable  that 
this  Government  should  have  more  power  than  the  consti- 
tution gave  it.  They  thought  it  had  too  much.  He  thought 
this  Government  had  more  power  under  the  constitution, 
than  they  thought  was  conferred;  and  thus  he  acted  un- 
der the  Government,  more  as  if  he  had  an  entire  whole  un- 
der his  management,  than  those  whom  (in  this  respect)  1  am 
proud  to  follow,  deemed  consistent  with  the  sovereignty 
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and  independence  designed  to  be  retained  by  the  States. 
His  was,  in  a  word,  the  old  federal  doctrine,  denied,  re- 
probated, but  practised  by  the  nevr  republican  school,  with 
this  only  difference,  that,  while  they  follow  the  principles 
of  Hamilton,  they  wholly  discard  his  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  practice.  One  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  maxims  I  have  heard 
cited  here  as  authority,  during  this  debate:  it  is,  that  the 
final  effect  of  success  in  any  branch  of  manufactures,  is 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  article.  Of  this  effect,  he  never 
lost  sight  in  his  practice.  He  deemed  it  unwise  to  expend 
money  to  force  the  manufacture  of  any  article  which  could 
not,  in  the  end,  be  produced  here  as  cheap  as  it  could  be 
imported.  Fifbren  per  cent,  duty  was  regarded  by  him  as 
an  ample  bounty  for  the  production  of  any  article t  and, 
whenever  that  encouragement  fiuled  to  produce  the  effect 
of  success,  he  deemed  it  a  practical  proof  that,  at  the  time 
of  trial,  the  article  could  not  be  advantageously  manure- 
tured  here. 

It  is  not  denied  but  tlie  acts  of  foreigp  Governments 
might  defeat  this  rule:  but  they  can  do  it  )n  no  other  way 
than  by  bounties  on  the  manufacturing  or  exporting  parti 
cular  articles.  These  bounties,  I  know,  must  be  met  b 
an  equivalent  bounty  or  impost,  over  and  above  the  fii 
teen  per  cent.,  to  give  the  rule  a  fair  trial.  I  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  unmeaning  reference  to  a  change  of  times, 
and  fall  of  prices,  as  circumstances  requiring  a  variation 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  rule.  These,  sir,  are  wholly  without 
mesnlug.  If  circumstances  have  rendered  ^e  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  any  article  in  a  foreign  country  half  what  it 
formerly  was,  and  those  circumstances  cio  not  apply  here, 
it  is  the  very  reason  why  we  should  pin*chase  and  not  ma- 
nufacture the  article.  If  the  circumstances  do  apply,  then 
fifleen  per  cent«  gives  the  same  advantage  it  before  did. 
But  to  our  modem  politicians  the  failure  of  fifteen,  per 
cent,  only  proves  that  fifty  is  required,  which  is  laid  on 
with  much  indifference  by  those  who  receive  more  of  it 
than  they  pay?  and  that  they  do  receive  more  than  thej 
pay,  that  the  minority,  consisting  of  one-third  part  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  are  greatly  overburdened  by 
this  protecting  system,  I  shall  proceed  Ho  prove.  To  set 
this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  I  will  suppose  a  case.  N  and 
Tare  distinct  parts  of  the  fcame  country,  equal  in  popula- 
tion, and  separated  by  the  river  P.  T  produces  the  whole 
exports,  and  manufactures  none.  The  merchants  reside 
in  N;  they  buy  the  exnorts  made  in  T,  and  export  them. 
They  import  an^equivaient;  upon  which  imports  a  duty  of 
forty  per  cent  is  laid.  In  N,  every  article  imported  is  also 
manufiictured;  but  they  manufacture  exactly  half  as  much 
of  each  article  ais  the  consumption  of  the  whdle  coimtry 
requires.  The  inhabitants  of^  T  receive  the  money  for 
their  exports  of  the  merchants  of  N;  and  they  turn  round 
and  lay  out  one-half  of  it  for  articles  manufactured  in  N, 
and  the  other  half  for  goods  imported.  The  inhabitants 
of  r  are,  by  this  duty,  burdened  with  a  duty  of  forty  per 
cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  their  exports;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  N,  collectively,  pay  not  one  cent  of  this  tax, 
except  the  duty  on  the  imported  goods,  purchased  with 
the  freight  and  exporters'  profit;  by  which  amount  the 
^tement  shows  N  to  be  able  to  pay  fur  and  consume  more 
Uian  T.  The  result  here  stated  can  by  no  reasoning  be 
rendered  more  clear  to  men  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
and  business  of  the  world.  To  such  it  is  manifest  that  the 
home  made  article  of  the  same  quality  will  sell,  in  the  same 
market,  for  the  same  price  with  the  one  imported.  To  such, 
too,  it  is  also  plain  that  the  manufactured  and  imported 
goods  will  be  sold  at  somewhat  better  prices,  provided  the 
mamifactiu'er  can  afford  to  undersell  the  importer  tlian  if 
lie  cannot.  In  the  former  case,  the  importer  will  be  com- 
pelled to  be  circumspect,  and  import  only  what  the  market 
requires;  thus  keeping  always  what  is  called  a  sharp  de- 
mand, A  knowledge  un  his  part  that  tlje  manufiicturer 
can  undersell  him,  will  always  prevent  him  from  overstock- 
ing the  market;  and,  I  suppose,  no  one  will  require  it  to 


be  proved  that  the  manufacturer  will  not,  ordinarily,  sell 
his  goods  below  the  market  price.  Charity  is  unknown 
in  transactions  of  this  kind. 

In  the  case  stated,  T  pays  forty  per  cent,  on  all  the  im- 
ported goods  consumed  by  her  citizens,  which  gt)es  into 
the  treasury,  and  precisely  the  same  amount  (which  is,  in 
effect,  a  bounty  to  the  manufacturers  of  N)  for  home  pro- 
ductions. 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that,  in  th<i  case  stated,  T  pays 
the  whole  tax,  except  the  little  paid  by  the  merchant  and 
ship  owner;  for,  at  the  time  the  citizens  of  T  lav  out 
their  money  in  goods,  one-half  imported,  and  paying  a 
duty  of  forty  per  cent.,  and  the  other  half  of  }M)nie  pro- 
ductions, paying  no  duty,  for  the  same  money,  the  other 
half  of  their  consumptign  might  have  been  supplied  by^ 
duty-paying  goods;  and  the  money  they  thus  pay  for  home 
productions,  will  pay  for  the  same  qtiantity  of  imported 
goods  consumed  m  N,  being  the  whole  importation,  ex- 
cept the  ship  owner  and  merchant's  freight  and  profit. 
These  are,  indeed,  commonplace  matters,  and  truths  so 
obvious,  that,  in  the  more  able  views  taken  of  this  inte- 
resting subject  by  scientific  political  economists,  what  I 
have  attempted  to  prove  by  argument  is  referred  to  simply 
as  a  fact  about  which  no  doubt  exists.  Nor  could  I  have 
been  induced  to  present  an  argument  of  this  sort,  but  for 
the  round  and  constant  assertion,  here  and  etse  where,  that 
the  burden  of  protecting  duties  is  borne  wholly  by  the 
consumers  of  the  duty-paying  goods,  in  proportion  to  the 
consumption  of  such  goods. 

In  the  case  I  have  stated,  it  is  shown  that  N,  as  a  body, 
pays  no  import  taxes.  I  know  that  individuals  in  N  (all  but 
the  manufiicturers)  pay  this  tax;  and  among  them  Uiey  do 
also  pay  exactly  the  same  sum  that  T  pays;  the  whole 
amount  of  duties  is  paid  to  the  treasury,  and  the  same 
amount  is  paid  to  the  mamifiicturers  in  N.  In  their  ex- 
changes one  with  another,  this  protection  is  no  protection 
at  all.  The  actual  protection  given  to  these  manufacturers 
is  confined  wholly  to  the  productions  of  their  labor,  sold 
to  the  unprotected  classes. 

In  the  country  I  have  supposed,  the  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments may  also-  be  supposed  to  be  interspersed 
throughout  the  country  of  N;  the  premium  paid  to  them 
for  manufacturing  by  tlieir  unprotected  neighbors,  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  around  them,  is  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  market  they  afford  for  agricultural  produc- 
tions, and  occasional  employment  given  to  the  spare  labor 
of  the  farm;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  market  in 
T  fur  their  goods  may  be  fairly,  in  this  case,  said  to  double 
their  numbers,  and  so  double  the  sum  of  this  convenience 
to  tlieir  neighbors,  and  that,  in  most  cases,  a  good  deal  of 
dust  can  be  thrown  over  tlie  question  of  quality  and  price; 
and  if  to  all  that  be  added  the  fiict  tlmt  the  duties  were 
raised  upon  a  falling  market,  covering  the  effect  produced 
on  tlic  price,  a  strong  case  is  made  for  the  acquiescence 
of  these  neighboring  cultivators  in  the  share  they  have  to 
bear  in  supporting  this  establishment,  which,  in  this  case, 
is  of  the  same  cost  with  that  of  their  Government.  To 
the  citizens  of  T  this  is  an  unmixed  burden,  "and  an  ine- 
quality  which  no  (iovernntent  can  maintain,  no  people  will, 
can,  or  ought  to  hear."  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  case  supposed.  If  it  is  not  demonstrated,  it  is 
my  fiiult.  It  remains  for  me  to  show  in  what  degree  the 
different  paiis  of  this  country  approximate  to  the  case  sup- 
posed, and  therefrom  to  concjudc  whether  the  present 
tariff  laws  do  operate  so  imequally  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  and  cannot  be-borne. 

The  facts  ai'c,  that  one-third  of  our  population  produce 
two-thirds  6f  our  expoits;  that  the  goods  imported  :ire 
subject  to  a  duty  of  at  Icist  forty  per  cent. ;  and  let  it  be 
admitted  (thougli  not  believed)  that  the  imported  articles 
are  consumed,  througliout  the  whole  country,  in  ])ropor- 
tion  to  population.  The  two-thiixU  who  pi'oducc  one- 
third  of  the  exports,  are  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
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the  same  articles  on  which  the  duties  are  paid.  That  part 
of  the  country  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  exports  are  pro> 
duced,  are  not,  nor  are  they  expected  to  be»  engaged  in 
mahufaclures. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  all  the  g^oods  im'ported 
must,  generally,  be  paid  for  by  articles  exported.  And 
if  the  North  and  West  consume  two«thirds  of  the  g^ds 
imported  into  the  United  States,  if  they  pay  for  them  at 
all,  they  must  pay  for  them  with  the  exports  of  the  South. 

Here  I  will  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gobham]  sets  forth, 
in  the  most  clear  manner,  how  lie  who  furnishes  what  a 
planter  of  cotton  or  tobacco  needs,  acquires  the  power  and 
right  to  consume  part  of  the  goods  for  which  the  tobacco 
or  cotton  is  exchanged  in  a  foreign  market.  There  is  no 
*flaw  in  his  reasoning,  if  the  facts  are  as  the  argument  sup- 
poses. But  that  is  the  very  hinge  on  which  this  (piestion 
turns.  In  the  case  supposed  by  me,  the  inhabitants  of  N 
entitled  tliemsclves  to  the  moiety  of  the  exports,  or  their 
proceeds,  produced  in  T.  But  the  law  gave  them  forty 
per  cent,  advantage  in  the  exchange,  so  that  T  gave  one 
hundred  and  received  sixty.  How,  then,  do  our  nortliern 
and  western  brethren  become  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of 
one-half  of  the  southern  exports^  The  answer  is,  by 
things  they  sell  us,  or  that  they  sell  to  others.  But  the 
statement  shows  that  their  expoi'ts  are  laid  out  in  imports, 
and  half  the  southern  exports  are  required  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  their  means  of  paying  for  imports  consimied. 
One-half,  then,  of  the  exports  produced  by  the  South  are 

f>urcha8ed  by  the  productions  of  northern  and  western 
abor.  Do  we  pay  them  tJie  average  duty  of  forty  per 
cent,  in  this  exchange?  This  is  a  matter  not  susceptible 
oi^  that  sort  of  proof  which  will  make  one  who  receives 
the  bounty  admit  it;  but  the  payer  sees  it  plain  enough. 
1  know,  indeed,  that,  between  the  South  and  West,  there 
has  been,  and  is,  a  trade  in  stock,  which  is  not  regulated 
by  law?  in  other  words,  we  are  not  compelled  by  law  to 
give  more  than  the  market  price  to  Kentucky  for  pork.  I 
know,  loo,  tl)at  the  ship  owner  earns  part  of  our  exports, 
and  he,  it  is  true,  is  as  far  from  being  a  favorite  with  Con- 
gress) as  the  southern  planter.  But  the  great  mass  of  pro- 
ductions received  by  the  southern  planter  is  from  the  North 
and  East,  upon  almost  every  article  of  which  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty  is  paid.  Coarse  cottons,  I  know,  are 
sold  for  less  than  the  duty  itself;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  do  not  pay  forty  per  cent,  even  on  that  article;  it  is 
novv  manufactured  in  England  astonishingly  low;  and  if 
the  views  gentlemen  give  us  of  that  matter  were  founded 
on  facts,  they  would  at  once  reduce  the  duty  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  which  is  enough  to  secure  the  manufacturer  agfainst 
the  effect  of  English  bankruptcy. 

But  suppose  the  coarse  cottons  to  be  sold  to  us  at  a  fair 
price.  An  estimate  has  been  made,  during  this  debate,  of 
the  cotton  purchased  by  tlie  North,  (greatly  too  large,  1 
suspect,)  but  the  half  of  it,  with  the  fiour,  tobacco,  and 
corn  <»f  the  South,  consumed  by  the  North,  will  pay  for 
all  the  unprotected  goods  we  get  of  them,  threefold. 
With  regard  to  our  trade  witli  the  West,  I  doubt  whether 
the  slaves  annually  sold  to  Louisiana,  (which  is  also  a  tariff 
State,)  added  to  the  other  things  sold  to  the  North  for  con 
sumption  there,  will  not  pay  for  evciy  article  we  obtain  of 
the  North  and  West,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  tariff,  to 
its  full  amoimt.  But  to  this  large  amount  add  one-eighth 
of  southern  exports,  and  I  know  the  sum  will  be  sufRcient, 
and  more  than  sufficient.  How  then  would  stand  the  ac- 
count? Upon  the  supposition  that  the  soutliern  exports  in 
any  year  amounted  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
whole  import  amounted  that  year  to  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars,  the  burden  on  the  South  would  be  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars;  and  this  is  so,  whether  the  manufacturer 
makes  any  thing  by  his  trade  or  not;  for  Congress  has 
induced  him  to  go  into  a  business  at  which  he  can  only 
save  himself,  although  others  arc  compelled  to  pay  him 


forty  per  cent. :  the  penalty  on  them  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  forty  per  cent,  was  to  him  a  profit;  and  it  is  attend- 
ed with  this  ag-gravation,  that  they  are  deeply  injured  for 
no  one's  benefit. 

This  Triew  of  the  ea.se  makes  the  burden  on  the  South 
one-eighth  less  than  the  more  able  one  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDcrmx]  made  it.  That  eighth 
is  allowed  in  this  estimate  only  because  Ae  remainder  jus- 
tifies the  loud,  the  peremptory  call  for  relief,  now  rever- 
berating from  every  part  of  the  planting  country,  except 
that  in  which  sugar  is  produced.  I  say  the  admission  is 
only  made  for  that  cause;  for  I  do  believe  that  the  bread 
stuffs,  cotton,  tobacco,  slaves,  lumber,  &c.,  sold  by  the 
South  to  tb«  tariff  States,  (for  their  own  use,)  will  more 
than  pay  for  every  unprotected  article  purchased  by  the 
South  of  any  of  them,  including  every  article  (if  such 
there  be)  which  is  (now)  not  affected  by  the  protection; 
and  I  mean  in  this  statement  to  include  freight  and  me^ 
chant's  profit,  paid  to  them  on  our  foreign  commerce. 

In  drawing  this  conclusion,  I  have  no  guide  but  my 
opinions  of  the  results  of  trade  between  the  States,  form- 
ed from  simple  observation. 

I  believe  that -when  the  southern  exports  amount  to 
forty  millions,  and  the  import  duties  to  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, the  burden  imposed  on  the  South  by  the  laws  laying 
those  duties,  is^ixteen  millions;  but  of  nothing  (not  rest- 
ing on  mathematical  truth)  am  I  more  sure  than  that,  from 
the  same  amount  of  exports  and  impost  duties,  the  South 
are  burdened  with  fourteen  miUion»~a  burden  from  which 
refief  must  and  will  be  had. 

The  sentiments  I  often  hear  expressed  on  this  subject, 
<*  that  no  duties  are  paid  on  home  manufhctures,  and  that 
each  individual  contributes  the  same  to  the  treasury,  in 
proportion  to  his  consumptioin  of  duty -paying  articles,"  as 
an  answer  to  the  objection  that  our  system  of  protecting 
duties  bears  unequally  heavy  on  the  non-manufecturing 
States  or  parts  of  the  country,  affects  an  ignorance  of  the 
applicability  to  our  situation  of  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
this  subject,  covering  an  insult  to  our  understanding,  gKW 
as  the  system  itself  is  oppressive  and  unjust.  I  aid  not, 
and  do  not  now,  propose  any  particular  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments on  the  otJier  side;  but  one  of  them  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, I  shall  not  pass  it  by. 

Sugar,  says  th^gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  Bri- 
oxs}  is  the  only  article,  the  price  of  which  is  increased  bv 
the  tariff;  and  by  the  tariff  on  that  article,  the  value  of 
southern  property,  or  labor,  is  increased,  or  kept  up 
(which  here  he  sees  is  the  same  thing)  to  the  amount  of 
many  millions  more  than  its  owners  have  been  injured  by 
the  system.  -  He  did  not  condescend  to  tell  us  why  the 
competition  of  the  American  producer  of  sugar  with  the 
foreign  producer  did  not  result,  as  he  supposes  the  forced 
woollen  manufactures  in  Rhode  Island  to  have  resulted; 
that  is,  actually  in  lowering  the  price  of  both  the  foreigri 
and  domestic  article.  In  this  market,  this  (Kstinction  is 
founded,  I  suppose,  on  two  facts;  one,  that  sugar  is  a 
southern  proauction;  and  the  other,  that,  unless  the  tarm 
raises  or  keeps  up  the  price  of  sugar,  it  is  not  conceivable 
how  it  would  affect  the  price  of  slaves.  But  how  is  the 
southern  planter  bettered  b^  the  price  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed by  him  being  raised  m  the  market,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  that  labor  is  stationary,  or  lower,  in  price?  So 
far  as  the  labor  in  question  is  xlesigned  for  any  use  but 
sale,  the  inference  of  benefit  is  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
•fact;  and  besides  the  manifest  loss  of  an  increased  capital, 
producing  the  same  interest,  there  is  this  other  apparfnj 
4oss,  that  so  much  of  the  produce  of  this  labor  as  is  vested 
in  sugar,  produces  less  than  it'would  do  by  fortj'  percent 

I  do  aidmit  that  when,  by  unjust  burdens,  the  planter  » 
broke,  his  creditors  get  a  better  dividend,  from  the  fact 
that  the  New  Orleans  slave  dealer  can  get  a  belter  pnce 
from  the  sugar  planter  than  can  be  paid  by  those  cu^^*^ 
ors  who,  of^thcir  sinking  substance,  arc  still  compelled  to 
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protect  those  who  are  growine  daily  in  wealth,  and  wal- 
Vmn^  in  luxury.     But  what  is  said^  by  the  gentleman  in 
regftrd  to  the  price  of  sugar,  is  true  in  reg^ard  to  every 
article  of  home  manufacture  with  which  the  demand  is 
not  fully  supplied;  and  as  to  such  articles  as  are  manufac- 
tared  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand,  so 
much  oF  the  duty  is  still  paid,  as  the  cost  of  production 
bere,  with  the  necessary  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  ex- 
ceeds  the  price  at  which  the  article  might  be  imported.    I 
should  not  con  over  these  commonplace  matter9  here, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  the  truths  they  contain  seem  to 
be  too  near  and  obvious  to  be  allowed  to  have  influence 
here,  or  even  to-«xist.     As  to  the  idea  that  a  protecting 
tan'fi^  by  increasing  production,  lessens  the  price  abroad, 
and  soloes  not  raise  the  price  here,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  who  iirst  addressed  the  commit- 
tee, [Mr.  Davis]  supposing  that  he  could  collect  the  idea 
of  making  a  foreign  country  pay  our  revenue  from  some 
part  of  the  argfunaent  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na,  [Mr.  McDcffix]  sneeringly  called  it  "anew  discovery 
in  political  economy}"  but  if  this  notion  be  true,  the  dis- 
covery has  been  practised  on  for  centuries.     I  know  that 
so  long  as  the  manufacturer  gets  more  for  his  goods  than 
the  least  living  profit  on  his  capital,  you  may  reduce  the 
price  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  goodsj  but  when  you 
come  below  thisi,  production  must  lessen,  until  the  living 
profit  is  again  made.     Causes  independent  of  our  tarin 
vould  have  put,  and  did  put  European  manu&cturing 
capital  down  to  this  minimum  profit,  and  labor  down  to 
the  b^re  subsistence  of  the  laboring  classes.     New  in- 
ventions in  machinery,  modes  of  sustaining  laborers  for 
less,  and  of  appl^nng  their  labor  better,  may  still  lessen 
prices;  but  your  tarlif  laws  have  had,  and  can  have,  no 
efiect  but  to  increase  the  price  here  in  comparison  with 
the  price  elsewhere.    On  this  subject,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gobram]  gives  us  full  information,  and 
there  is  no  man,  here  or  elsewhere,  mor^  capable  of  in- 
forming others.     Nor  docs  the  different  views  we  have 
taken  of  tliis  and  some  other  subjects,  abate  auglit  from 
the  idea  I  have  formed  of  his  possessing  all  the  qiudi- 
ties  befitting  a  representative  of  the  cradle  of  American 
liberty.    He  tells  us  that  if  our  present  system  of  duties 
be  repealed,  not  an  axe  nor  a  hoe,  not  a  spade,  shovel,  or 
bammer,  could  be  made  at  our  shops;  that  not  only  would 
our  workshops  and  manufacturing  establishments  on  the 
seaboard  be  annihilated  in  a  moment,  but   that  British 
P^%  of  every  description  would  penetrate  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  be  sold  so  low,  that  they  could  not 
be  made  by  our  artists.     Sir,  this  statement  is  mideniably 
true;  and  with  a  knowledge  of  it,  of  the  amount  of  duties 
now  by  law  assessed  on  imports,  the  quantity  of  the  s4me 
^cles  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  country,  the  amount 
of  exports  and  imports,  and  places  which  produce  the  ex- 
ports, with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  these  domestic 
manufacturing  establishments  are  not,  and  will  not  be  in 
^e  southern  country,  the  monstrous  injustice  of  saddling 
the  South  with  half  the  burden  they  bear  in  rearing  up 
these  manufactures  appears  so  plain,  that  it  proclaims 
iloud  that  relief  must  and  will  be  had.     This  would  be  so, 
even  were  it  true  that  the  present  list  of  protected  goods 
vould,  in  a  reasonable  time,  need  no  protection. 

The  direct  benefit  of  the  eflTect  thus  produced  would 
5e  exclusively,  even  then,  confined  to  the  manufacturing 
listricta,  and  the  indirect  benefit  to  agriculture,  out  of  all 
proportion,  in  favor  of  the  same  districts. 

But  this  land  of  promise,  this  good  to  come,  like  human 
iliss,  recedes  as  you  approach  i^  and  It  is  still  to-morrow, 
^ore  than  double  the  time  needed  to  make  the  whole 
outhern  country  a  waste  has  passed  since  the  duties,  and 
)ther  charges  have  brought  many  articles  into  advantage- 
jus  competition  witli  the  foreign  commodity;  yet  no  arti- 
*e,  which  ever  called  for  the  protection  of  law,  now  sells 
ts  low  as  it  could  be  imported,  but  for  the  law.     Tlie  day 
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when  the  wages  of  labor  will  be  low  enough  for  merchan- 
dise generally  to  be  manufiictured  here  as  low  as  they  may 
be  imported,  is  one  for  which  a  good  man  ought  not  to 
pray.  It  is  too  distant  for  our  circumstances;  justice,  par- 
tial justice,  at  least,  must  be  sooner  done;  no  reference, 
even  in  thought,  should  be  had  to  a  severance  of  these 
States.  But  the  inequality  of  public  burdens  exists  as  I 
have  stated  it,  if  not  in  all  the  aggravation  of  the  state- 
ment, still  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  justify  the 
affirmation  that  no  Gcrvemment  can  maintain  it,  no  people 
ought  to  bear  it.  Like  the  gentleman  from  Masttchu- 
setts,  [Mr.  Gosbam]  as  I  regard  no  threats,  I  make  none; 
but  if  I  see  a  course  of  legislation  liere  which  my  cotisti- 
tuents  cannot  bear,  I  should  be  false  to  them  if  I  did  not 
say  so.  I  say  it,  therefore,  because  I  believe  it;  and  I  qall 
on  New  England  in  particular,  and  also  on  every  tariff 
State,  to  examine  this  subject  dispassionately;  the  results 
of  the  principles  assumed,  as  well  as  the  prmciples  them- 
selves, are  undeniably  true.  The  &ots  are  believed.  Into 
these  facts,  I  beg  Uiat  inquiry  be  made,  and,  if  fairly  made, 
I  am  sure  justice  will  be  done.  But  relief,  in  some  way 
or  othtr,  muirt  and  will  be  had.  I  conclude,  sir,  that  the 
amendment  proposed  ought  to  be  adopted.  That  amend- 
ment woi^d  leave  the  protection  of  manufactures  up  to, 
and  above,  the  maximum  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  And 
while  the  southern  States  would  still  be  unequally  and  un- 
justly taxed,  the  actual  amount  would  be,  perhaps,  a  bur- 
den which  they  can  bear.  I  have  said  nothing  or  the  total 
want  of  constitutional  power  to  keep  up  this  most  oppres- 
sive burden.  Those  who  think  they  are  unequally  taxed, 
do  also  generally  believe  they  are  so  burdened  by  unau- 
thorized power — ^a  sUte  of  things  to  which  I  refer  shnply 
to  weigh  as  it  should.  Of  the  entire  accuracy  of  these 
opinions,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  men  of  all  parties  here 
agree  that  Congress  are  not  prevented  by  the  constitution 
from  doing  what  they  want  to  do  ih  any  case.  An  argu- 
ment, therefore,  on  that' subject,  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  MARTINDALE  said,  he  was  vciy  desirous  of  pre- 
senting his  views  to  the  coinmittee  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  He  Was  [he  said)  desirous  of 
doing  so,  not  only  because  of  itsmasnitude  and  sweeping 
character,  but  because  he  considerea  this  the  last  tariii  de- 
bate. A  kind  of  crisis  was  now  presented  ?  and  the  argument 
being  exhausted,  or  about  to  be  exhausted,  the  alternative 
[said  Mr.  M.  ]  is  placed  before  us— either  to  submit  to  legiti- 
mate, constitutional  legislation,  or  coerce  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority by  the  superior  phvsical  or  moral  power  of  a  minority. 
The  honorable  gentleman  who  moved  the  amendment 
under  consideration,  has  signified  his  intention  of  closing 
this  debate,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  whatever  can  be 
urged  against  it,  should  be  first  submitted*  I  am  anxious, 
[said  Mr.  M.]  so  far  as  the  patience  of  the  committee  will 
allow,  to  comply  with  his  request;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
wide  range  of  this  debate,  and  the  great  talent  it  has  elicit- 
ed, all  the  aspects  and  relations  of  this  subject  have  not 
yet  been  examined.  Indeed,  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
single  speech,  or  the  compass  of  any  single  debate.  But, 
in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  its 
circumference  has  been  immensely  enlarged.  Here  is  a 
new  basis  of  argument,  and  new  ground  oi  reproach  and 
complaint.  He  has  described  the  South  as  the  tributaries 
of  the  North,  at  the  rate  of  ten  millions  annually.  The 
tariff  takes  the  vast  sum  often  millions  annually,  over  and 
above  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens^  from 
two  millions  of  free  men,  and  transfers  it  to  ten  millions  of 
their  more  fiivorcd  neighbors,  who  are  represented  as  the 
taskmasters  of  the  South,  and  insatiable  monopolists.  To 
sustkin  such  extraordinary  charges,  it  became  necessary 
to  assume  an  entire  new  theory,  and  the  gentleman  has 
boldly  advanced  the  political  heresy,  that  exportation  pays 
the  duty  on  imports.  In  as  much  as  cotton,  rice,  and  to- 
bacco constitute  two-thirds  of  all  the  exported  produce 
of  the  United  States,  the  States  producing  these  articles 
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pay,  in  that  proportion,  tlie  entire'  revenue  of  the  Union. 
The  gentleman  assumes  wliat  is  manifestly  absurd  upon 
the  tee  of  it,  and  is,  in  terms,  a  direct  contradiction  of  a 
truth  almost  self-evident,  and  of  opinions  universally  re- 
ceived as  true,  and  universally  adopted  in  practice.     Let 
us  consider  it  for  a  moment.     The  duty  is,  in  fact,  added 
after  the  purchase;  and  whatever  be  the  price  of  purchase, 
the  duty,  like  the  per  centage  of  the  retailer,  is  superadd- 
ed,    As  an  undeniable  matter  of  fact,  then,  the  ultimate 
purchaser,  who  is  the  consumer,  pays  in  the  purchase  price 
the  sum  total  of  the  original  purchase  price,  and  all  sub- 
sequent charges,  whatever  those  charges  are.     The  duty 
is  a  subsequent  charge.     He,  therefore,  necessarily  pays 
that  charge,  unless  it  oe  thrown  back  upon  the  producer, 
by  some  retirospective  ex  post  fado  principle,  operating 
upon  future  purchases.  There  is  nothing  voluntary  or  con* 
rentional  in  this  business.  The  operation  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  any  arbitrary,  predetermined  act  of  the  intermediate 
manufacturer.  An  uncontrollable  law  of  trade  is,  that  tlic 
supply  of  the  ^narket  regulates  the  market  price.     There 
must  be  some  intelligible  process,  by  which  the  problem 
can  be  wrought  out.     It  cannot  be  by  disburdening  con- 
sumption, for  consumption  is  not  charged  with  the  duty. 
The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  throws  the  cbftrge  upon 
the  producer,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  diminish 
proauction  and  not  consumption.     I  am  utterly  unable  to 
comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  this  strange  hypothe- 
ns.     But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  consequences  which 
must  necessarily  flow  from  the  gentleman's  doctrines.     If 
it  be  true  that  the  producer  pays  the  tax  upon  consump- 
tion^  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  consumer  does  not  pky 
it.     And  if  this  be  true,  we  liave  been  very  unwise  in  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.    We  shall  not  diminish 
the  price  to  the  consumer.     We  have  only  alleviated  the 
burdens  we  had  imposed  upon  the  Cliinese,  the  Javanese, 
and  the  West  Indians.  We  have  thrown  away  ten  millions  of 
revenue,  which  we  had  contrived  to  make  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer of  these  articles  contribute  to  our  treasury.     But 
the  gentleman's  own  recommendation  contradicts  this  ne- 
cessary conclusion  from  his  present  proposition.     He  has 
procured  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  teas  and  coffee,  on 
the  plausible  pretence  of  making  them-  cheaper  to  the 
consumer,  whereas,  according  to  his  present  reasoning, 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  teas  and  coffee  will  so  in- 
crease the  consumption  at  home,  and  thereby  raise  the 
demand  abroad,  as  to  augment  the  price  abroad  equiva- 
lent to  the  reductionof  uie duty  at  home. 

But  how  can  the  producer  of  one  ingi*edient  of  the  fa- 
bric be  separated  from  the  producer  of  another  element 
of  the  same  fabric^  If  the  producer  of  the  cotton,  for 
Instance,  pay  any  portion  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the 
manufacture,  does  he  pay  all  that  duty,  or  only  that  por- 
tion equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  cdt- 
ton  to  the  value  of  the  fabric.^  How  does  the  manufac- 
turer escape  his  portion  of  the  tax?  It  is  inconceivable. 
The  gentleman's  ingenuity  will  be  taxed  more  severely 
than  he  has  represented  his  constituents  to  be,  to  devise 
a  scheme  by  which  he  can  exonerate  the  manufacturer 
from  contributing,  at  least,  his  proportion  to  the  payment 
of  the  duty  on  the  manufacture.  Is  it  not  ro?  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  gentleman's  proposition  exonerates 
the  consumer  from  the  payment  of  the  duty,  because  he 
charges  it  upon  the  producer.  The  duty,  therefore,  does 
not  raise  the  price  of  the  nianufacture  to  the  consumer, 
for,  if  it  did,  he  would  necessarily  pay  the  duly.  It  di- 
minishes the  price,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  producer, 
or  the  producer  does  not  pay  it.  But  it  is  the  ihanufac- 
ture  upon  which  tlve  duty  is  imposed.  It  is  the  manufac- 
ture, uerefore,  the  price  of  which  is  diminished,  or  else 
the  addition  of  the  duty  would  raise  the  price,  and  the 
consumer  would  pay  it.  You  must,  of  necessity,  dimi- 
nish tlie  price  of  the  manufacture  before  you  can  affect 
the  price  of  tlie  raw  material.     It  is  utterly  impossible 


in  the  nature  of  things  to  ro^ich  the  raw  material,  by  duty 
on  the  manufacture  in  any  other  way.     This  Is  self-evident, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  admitted.     On  the  gentleman's  theo- 
ry, the  value  of  the  entire  manufacture  is  first  diminished 
by  the  duty.     All  its  elements  (for  these  combined  arc 
the  manufacture)  must,  of  course,  be  diminished  in  value 
in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition.    Tliese  elements,  besides  tlie  raw  cotton,  are  the 
skill,  labor,  and  subsistence  of  the  artisan,  and  the  use  of 
the  machinery  and  capital  of  the  master.     On  an  avenge^ 
these  constitute  four-nfths  of  the  value  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures.  Four-fifihs  of  tlie  fifteen  millions,  therefore,  which 
the  gentleman  charges  upoif  cotton,  should  be  chared 
upon  the  manufacturer  and  capitalist.     For  three  m'dlions, 
wnich  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planter  pays,  the  Britidi 
capitalist  and  manufacturer  pay  twelve  millions  into  our 
treasury.     This  is  inevitable,  or  the  gentleman's  theorj'  is 
good  for  nothing.      The  gentleman's  patriotism  would 
cheerfully  acquiesce  rn  the  payment  of  three  millions  for 
the  sake  of  a  tribute  of  twelve  millions  from  England  a»d 
France;  and  the  more  especially  when  he  allows  the  pro- 
portion of  the  national  revenue,  justly  chargeable  upon  the 
cotton-growing  States,  to  be  about  five  millions.    But,  if 
the  gentleman's  assumption  be  trut,  our  duties  upon  the 
manufactures  which  we  do  consume  depreciate  as  much 
the  value  of  those  of  the  same  kind  which  we  do  not  coiv 
sntne,  as  of  those  which  we  do  consume.     The  loss  is  in- 
calculable to  England  as  well  as  tlie  cotton-growing  States. 
Our  duties,  of  something  more  than  ten  millions,  upon 
cottons,  woollens,  iron,  and  hemp,  and  their  manufactures, 
it  is  alleged,  diminish  the  value  of  forty  millions  worth  of 
raw  produce  by  fifteen  millions.     This  is  effected  by  re- 
ducing Hie  value,  not  only  of  the  manufacture  wrought  of 
the  raw  ])roduce  just  named,  but  also  of  woollens,  iron, 
and  hemp,  and  their  various  manufactures.    The  thirty 
millions  worth  of  cotton*  which  we  export  produce  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  worth  of  manufactures.    Me 
import,  sa^  ten  millions  worth  of  these,  not  more,  on 
which  we  impose  duty.     But  that  which  is  left  for  foreign 
consumption  is  affected  just  as  much  by  our  duty  as  that 
which  we  import.      The  market  price  of  the  whole  is 
the  same.     So  of  all  the  other  manufactures  purch.wd 
\yith  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  or  else  we  do  not 
lighten  the  burdens  upon  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  by  re- 
ducing the  duty  on  woollens,  iron  and  hemp.    The  na^ 
of  these  manufactures  and  materials,  from  which  we  sup- 
ply our  imports,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate:  but  if  the 
wooUen  manufactures  of  Uiis  country  amount  to  seventy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  according  to  numerous  estimates, 
those  of  England,  Holland,  and  France  cannot  be  less  than 
four  hundred  millions,  the  price  of  all  which  we  have  re- 
duced by  our  duty  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  forty, 
that  is,  by  an  imposition  of  a  duty  of  ten  millions,  we  have 
annihilated  a  value  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions.     Indeed,  this  amount,  extj  avagant  as  It  n»}' 
appear,  is  far  below  the  actual  loss,  on  the  assumption  o» 
the  honorable  gentleman.  This  estimate  excludes  entirely 
from  the  account,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and  their  manufacture*^ 
But  if  a  duty  on  cottoft  goods  diminishes  the  value  of  to- 
bacco nearly  forty  per  cent.,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
influence  upon  the  value  of  Saxon  sheep  in  Germany,  or 
Young  Hyson  tea  in  China.    The  extravagance  of  tlie  gen- 
tleman's theory  is  its  own  refutation. 

But  how  can  tlie  duty  on  woollens  and  iron  depress  the 
price  of  cotton  ?  By  dimi  nishing  their  price  ?  This  would 
be  favorable  to  the  consumer,  and,  so  far  as  cheapness 
could  produce  such  a  result,  would  encourage  consump- 
tion. But  a  more  extensive  consumption  of  woollens 
would  not  Increase  the  consumption  of  cotton,  or  in  any 
way  encourage  its  production.  But  does  the  duty  on  iron 
and  woollens  enhance  their  price  ?  Then  the  consumer 
pays  the  duty,  and  the  producer  does  not,  and  then  cot- 
ton is  not  charged  with  the  duty  on  woollens  and  iron, 
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and  the  gentleman's  propontioii  is  erroneous.     Indeed*  it 
is  a  notorious  und  very  strong  fact,  that  the  comparative 
(lesmess  of  wooUens,  notwithstanding  their  present  ruin- 
ous depression,  has  been  the  cause  of  substituting,  very 
extensively,  too,  cotton  manufactures  for  woollens;  and 
this,  more  than  any  thing  else,  accounts  for  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  constt|nption  of  cotton  from  less  thau  one 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  to  three  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  in  ten  years.     If  the  duty  on  wooUeBS  has  dimi- 
nished the  consumption  of  woollens,  it  certainly  has  not 
diminished  the  consumption  of  cotton,   suid  its  repeal 
could  by  no  possibility  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton. 
Bat  when  did  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  begin  to  pay  the 
imposts  on  woollens,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and  silk^    Before 
or  since  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1838^    It  is  manifest  that 
if  they  pay  the  duties  noW  in  the  proportion^  they  bear 
to  our  other  exports,  they  paid  them  before  in  tlie  same 
proportion,  and  will  continue  to  pay  them  in  that  propor- 
tion, even  should  these  tariffi  bs  repealed.     The  rate  of 
duty,  and  the  proportion  which  these  raw  products  bear 
to  the  aggregate  of  our  exports,  cannot  change  their  na- 
ture, nor  alter  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  iitoport- 
erl  manuikctures.     The  repeal  of  these  tariffs,  therefore, 
would  only  so  far  alleviate  these  oppressed  productions  as 
it  diminished  the  revenue,  and  would,  in  fio  degree,  distri- 
bute the  burden  complained  of,  only  in  so  far  as  it  mul- 
tiplied and  distributed  the  various  exports  with   which 
those  mknuiactures  are  purchased.     But  it  is  not  contera- 
phted,  and,  I  presume,  not  desired  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, to  substitute  flour,  and  beef,  and  pork,  for  cotton, 
in  the  foreign  market,  in  the  purchase  of  our  mano&o- 
tures.    But,  unless  this  substitution  were  effected,  the  re- 
peal of  the  tariff  would  not  alleviate  the  unoqual  bur^ 
dens  of  the  South,  nor  transfer  their  due  proportion  to 
the  North.     Cotton  must  still  pur  the  duties  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  be  the  medium  of*^  exchange  for  £n«isli 
snd  French  manufactures.     Neither  is  an  essential  dimi- 
nution of  revenue  anticipated  from  this  proposition,  should 
it  be  adopted,  but  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton.   How  this  can  be  accomplished,  without  diminishing 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  is  to  me  incomprehensible.     If 
goods  do  not  become  cheaper  by  taking  off  the  duty,  I 
c»mot  conceive  why  he  should  be  induced  to  buy  and 
consume  more.      But  if  the  diminution  of  duty  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  price  to  the  consumer,  then  the  consumer  pays 
the  duty  in  just  so  far  as  the  price  is  enhanced  by  the 
duty,  and  then  the  producer  does  not  pay  it,  for  both  can- 
not pay  the  sam^  duty.     The  gentleman's  own  proposition 
denies  the  applicability  of  his  remedy.     His*  proposition  is 
false,  or  his  remedy  is  inefficient.  They  cannot  cohere.  It 
remains  certain,  however,  that  cotton  would  still  pay  the 
<luty,  whatever  it  mi^t  be,  and  of  course  the  revenue,  and 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  exportation. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  case  of  the  southern  States  is 
utterly  hopeless  and  incurable     They  must  secede  from 
the  Union.     It  is  a  desperate  remedy;  and  even  that,  I  will 
endeavor  to  show,  could  in  no  degree  administer  the  relief 
^S^t  for.     Suppose  a  thorough  conviction  of  (Sermanent 
irreconcilable  interests  should  produce  a  disscrfution  of  the 
l^nion,  and  the  cotton-growing  States  are  erected  into  a 
separate  Government-— a  new  United  States*  of  America — 
(ifa  union  could  be  accomplished  among  so  many  absolute 
sovereignties.)     What  then?     Why,  they  would  continue 
to  grow  cotton  as  now,  and  eschew  all  mamifiictures,  and 
throw  open  their  ports  to  all  the  world,  and  establish  an 
unlhnited  freedom  of  trade,  (as  the  most  valuable  freedom,) 
and  supply  their  treasury  by  an  income  tax,  or,  what  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing,  a  direct  tax  on  slaves  and  real 
^■tiite.  The  northern  tariff  States  would  pursue  their  pre- 
sent policy,  and  cherish  and  protect  their  manu&ctures,  as 
^  best  means  of  promoting  their  agriculture  and  com* 
^nerce.    If  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  moat  favor- 
ed nations  in  our  intercourte  with  the  Southern  Republic, 


we  should  continue  to  buy  and  manufacture  their  cotton 
according  to  the  present  course  of  trade,  and  northern 
capital  and  northern  ships  would  still  continue  to  purchase 
and  export  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  of  the  South.  The 
intercourse  between  the  North  and  the  South  is  free  now; 
and  so  far  as  the  export  of  cotton  and  tobacco  is  concerned, 
it  is  perfectly  free  between  England  and  the  South;  and 
yet  northern  ships  trans]}ort  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  cotton  of 
the  South.  This  condition  of  trade  would  continue  if  the 
tariff  should  be  repealed.  '  It  would  continue  if  the  cotton- 
growing  States  should  secede.  They  are  not  commcreiat 
States.  They  have  neither  ships  nor  seamen,  nor  can  they 
have.  The  northern  States  would  continue  to  buy  foreign 
manufactures  with  southern  cotton,  so  long  as  they  import- 
ed foreign  manufactures;  and  as  long  as  they  imposed 
duties  thereon,  the  southern  cotton  would  ]>ay  them,  if  it 
pays  them  now.  A-  little  attention  to  this  subject  will  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  the  cliange  in  the  political  relations 
of  the  States  wofild  not  in  the  least  vary  their  commercial 
relations,  provided  the  same  freedom-  of  intercourse  was 
allowed  as  is  now  enjoyed.  It  would  not  transfer  from  the 
North  their  capita),  their  ships,  nor  their  oommercial  ma- 
rine, and  certainly  not  their  manu&ctures..  How,  then, 
would  it  'influence  the  course  of  trade?  it  would  relieve 
the  South  from  the  burden  of  tlie  duties  on  manufactures; 
but  for  this  alleviation,  they  would  be  compelled  to  substi- 
tute an  imposition  of  n^more  onerous  and  mtolerable  cha- 
racter^  upon  eotton,  or  upon  that  wliich  producer  it.  Tliey 
would  not  allevikte  the  burden.  They  would  only  diange 
its  position  from  manufactures  to  cotton,  and  its  character 
from  a  voluntary  to  a  compulsory  tax.  They  would  not 
think  of  dispensing  with  a  Government  and  its  concomitants. 
They  must  have  a  navy,  an  amy,  and  fortifications;  and 
they  would  soon  find  theiSiselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  of  a  national  debt,  ai^  all  the  embarrassments 
of  vpaying  the  interest  and  redeeming  the  principal.  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  would  be,  that  the  price  of 
their  cotton  would  not  onlv  hh  diminished,  but  the  quantity 
also;  and  the  wealth  and  population  of  South  Carolina 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Texas,  or  the  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana.  But  let  us  view  this  subject  in  a  different  aspect. 
Suppose  the  dissolution  of  our  political  relations  should 
proouce  an  alienation  of  friendship,  and  a  suspension  of 
mtercoiirse.  The  South  would  prohibit  the  manufactures 
of  the  North,  and  tfie  North  the  cotton  of  the  South,  both 
in  the  bale  from  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  in  the  box 
ffom  England  and  France.  •  The  South  would  lose  the 
market,  not  only  for  the  two  hundred  thousand  bales  now 
manufiurtuied  at  the  North,  but  of  nearly  half  that  amount 
now  manufactured  in  Bngbmd  and  France,  and  reimported 
and  consumed  at  the  North.  The  North  would  find  their 
cotton  in  Louinana,  (for  Louisiana  is  a  tariff  State,)  in 
Texai^  in  Mexico,  in  Brazil,  in  Egypt,  in  Liberia,  in  the 
whole  belt  of  the  earth,  seventy  degrees  broad,  extending 
at  least  thirty-five  degrees  each  side  of  the  equator.  '*  New 
England,  and  her  associates  in  this  system  of  ^raany  and 
oppression,"  would  then  make  these  vast  sections  of  the 
earth  her  "  tributaries,"  instead  of  Georgia  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  so  far  as  their  cotton  furnished  the  medium  of  ex- 
change lor  any  commodities  on  which  she  could  impose  du- 
ties for  revenue  or  proteetion.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
price  of  South  Carolina  cotton,  with  the  loss  of  a  market 
for  at  least  one-bairof  her  present  crop.  The  disastrous 
consequences  are  sufficiently  manifest,  and  certainly  inevi* 
table.  Then,  indeed,  would  despair,  desolation,  and  ruin 
sweep  through  the  land,  and  leave  bat  a  blighted,  barren, 
and  trackless  waste  betkind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deepen 
the  shades  of  this  picture  with  the  horrors  of  a  civil  or  ser- 
vile war,  to  render  it  terrifie,  and  to  arrest  our  progress  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  reality.  But  the  course  indicated  by  the 
present  temper,  and  new  doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  lead 
directly  to  this  bbick  abyss.  If  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
nullifies  the  tariff,  the  Union  is  ipm  fudto  diaolved,  or  is 
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preserved  only  by  enforcing*  the  tariff,  and  executing  upon 
the  State  the  law«  of  the  Union.  If  the  Union  be  dissolved, 
still  the  mischief  b  not  cured,  but  ao^gravated.  No  remedy 
is  applied,  but  numberless  and  intolerable  evils  are  engen- 
dered, to  be  perpetuated  forever.  Now,  let  us  look  at 
the  other  side  of  this  question.  You  ask  us  to  repeal  the 
tariff.  We  cannot  do  it.  You  complain  that  the  tariff  is 
intolerable  to  you.  Its  repeal  would  be  inevitable  destruc- 
tion to  us.  To  us  it  is  a  proposition  of  self-immolation.  You 
must  destroy  nur  woollen,  cotton,  iron,  hemp,  and  salt  ma- 
nufactures, or  you  accomplish  nothing.  Your  object  is, 
you  avow  it,  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  buying  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  with  your  cotton,  all  that  we  now  produce 
or  manufacture  of  these  articles,  to  enhance  the  price  of 
cotton,  and  to  enable  you  to  sell  more.  This  is  vour  pro- 
position. This  is  what  you  intend  to  accomplish.  It  is 
what  you  must  accomplish;  or,  however  much  you  may  in- 
jure u»,  you  derive  no  advantage  yourselves*  There  are 
two  sides  to  this  subject.  It  may  be  well'to  look  at  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  you  propose  to  sacrifice, 
and  which  you  most  sacrifice,  to  build  up  your  own.  Tlie 
woollen  manu&ctures  of  the  United  States  have  been  esti- 
mated at  the  annual  vahie  of  seventy  millions.  Tliis,  of 
itself,  is  more  than  double  the  whole  cotton-growing  inte- 
rest of  the  Union.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  the  next 
most  important  interest,  and  may  be  safely  put  down  at 
thirty  millions  annually,  fully  equal  in  value  to  our  foreign 
trade  in  cotton.  Our  iron,  hemp,  and  salt  manufactures 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  millions  more  of  annual  produc- 
tion. Here,  then,  is  an  annual  production  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions,  which  you  propose  to  annihi- 
late, or  greatly  to  diminish.  This,  it-should  be  remember- 
ed, is  an  annual  production,  and  like  so  much  interest*  is 
the  measure  of  the  capital  employed  in  this  production. 
Three-fourths  of  this  amount  are  raw  material  and  subsist- 
ence, and  the  wag^s  of  labor.  One-half,  at  least,  is  agri- 
cultural produce,  forming  the  elements  of  manufactures. 
Here,  then,  is  a  permanent  and  perpetually  increasing 
market  for  more  than  sixty  millions  worth  of  mere  agricul- 
tural produce  involved  in  the  preservation  of  these  manu- 
factures. This,  we  know^  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
all  our  foreign  commerce,  in  the  productions  of  the  north- 
ern and  western  States. 

This  interest  cannot  be  abandoned.  It  must  be  protect- 
ed. It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  Union — to  uS  it 
is  indispensable.  £very  laborer^every  mechanic,  every 
farmer  knows  this.  He  knows  that  if  manufactures  can- 
not be  sustained,  he  cannot  find  employment;  if  manufac- 
tures are  notsustained,  he  cannot  find  a  market  for  his  wool, 
nor  for  his  surplus  provisions;  and  if  he  cannot  sell  them, 
neither  will  he  produce  them.  We  know  that  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  would  sacrifice  this  market,  and  that  it  would 
be  immediately  seized  upon  by  the  French  and  English, 
Without  benefiting  our  southern  neighbors.  This  we  know, 
and  we  cannot  permit  it  to  be  clone.  The  South  cannot, 
in  justice,  ifsk  that  it  should  be  done.  They  boast  of  the 
bounties  of  Providence  they  enjoy,  the  rich  staple  of  cot- 
ton in  which  we  cannot  participate.  But  we,  too,  have 
our  blessings;  we,  too,  have  our  rich  staples,  of  at  least 
equivalent  value.  Our  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  finest  wool,  far  superior  in  value  to  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South.  A  market  for  it  is  as  important  to  us  as 
is  a  market  for  cotton  to  the  South.  This  market  must  be 
furnished  by  manufacturing  it  here.  It  would  be  as  absund 
for  us  to  import  wool  or  woollen  manufiictures,  as  it  would 
be  for  the  South  to  import  the  cotton  of  Brazil  instead  of 
producing  it  themselves.  The  sameniay  be  said  of  all  the 
elements  of  this  manufacture;  they  are  superabundant,  and 
ruinously  cheap;  and  here  we  are  importing  the  wheat,  the 
beef,  the  pork,  the  vegetables  of  England,  when  ours'iare 
perishing  on  our  hands.  Our  minerals,  too,  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  the  means  of  converting  them  into  iron*  and  ma- 
nufacturing^them  to  our  use,  arc  at  hand.  It  may  seem  an 


h^perbble,  «bttt,  if  it  be,  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fur- 
nished some  pVccedents  of  that  sort;  but  we  might  u  well 
import  the  soil  of  Sweden  and  Russia  to  manure  our  wheat 
fields,  as  to  import  their  iron  to  construct  the  ploughs  that 
till  them.  According  to  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  pro- 
bably somewhat  dearer  than  our  wheat;  but  mcreaaed  com- 
petition is  rapidly  increasing  the  production,  and  the  ine- 
quality will  speedily  be  removed.  One  thing  maybe  con- 
sidered as  finally  and  irrevocably  settled;  it  will  never  be 
abandoned;  the  protection  will  never  be  withdrawn.  This 
may  be  and  should  be  considered  the  irrevocable,  unchanged 
able  policy  of  the  tariff  States.  There  can  be  no  doabt  in 
this  matter,  for  this  good,  substantial,  and  very  sstisiactorj 
reason;  the  policy  is  founded  upon  a  clear  perception  and 
a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  great,  permanent, 
and  unchangeable  interests  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Union 
whose  productions  come  in  competition  with  foreign  pro* 
ductions  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing.  Maiy-  ' 
land,  and  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Alabanu,  and 
Florida,  are  bound  in  perpetual  alliance  with  the  tariff 
States,  and  committed,  by  their  strongest  and  dearest  in- 
terests, to  the  protecting  piolicv  forever. 

1  have  never  allowed  myseR  to  contemplate  the  dioolu- 
tion  of  the  Union  as  posnble.  But  if  the  gentleman's 
views  of  the  interests  of  the  ootton-^rowing  States  be  co^ 
rect,  it  is  not  only  possible  but  inevitable.  It  should  not 
only  not  be  opposed  and  prevented,  but  it  should  be  im- 
mediately negotiated  and  amicably  adjusted.  I  will  not  be 
chargeable  witli  wrongs,  and  oppresaon,  and  tyranny,  and 
plunder,  and  robbery  toward  any  portion  of  the  human 
family,  much  less  toward  any  of  my  countrymen  and  fct 
low-citizens.  For  myself  and  my  constituents,  and  in  be- 
half of  the  State  which,  in  part,  I  represent,  I  repel  the 
charge  of  the  base  intent  imputed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  We  have  not,  knowingly  and  designedij, 
inflicted  an  injury  upon  South  Carolina.  Our  constituents 
have  demanded  no  such  sacrifice  of  honor  and  principle 
at  our  hands.  Make  good  the  charge,  prove  the  injury, 
and  they  will  consent  to  the  secession  to-morrow ;but  thej 
cannot  and  will  not  allow  the  repeal  of  the  tariE  The 
Union  is-  dear  to  them;  it  is  consecrated  by  every  feeling 
of  patriotism;  it  is  incorporated  in  every  affection  « 
their  nature,  and  interwoven  with  every  sympathy  of  the 
heart.  The  memory  of  titeir  fiithers  reminds  them  per- 
petually of  the  Union;  hut  they  cannot,  and  will  not,  endure 
the  charge  of  injustice,  oppression,  tyranny,  robbeir*  plui^* 
der.  Go,  in  the  name  of  God — ^go  in  peace — ^if  there  be 
the  least  semblance  of  truth  in  the  charge.  But  there  is 
not.  It  is  the  merest  fiction  of  a  heated  imagination,  a  pc^ 
feet  delirium  of  passion,  a  sublimated  delusion  of  re6ned, 
ingenious  ends,  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  eveiy 
age  and  every  nation,  and  the  evidence  of  every  fact  Ii 
South  Carolina  oppressed?  1  deny  it.  Before  this  nathm 
and  the  world ,  t  protest  it  is  not  true.  Where  is  the  proof 
It  has  not  been  exhibited.  It  does  not  exist;  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture. In  what  does  it  consist }  In  the  cheapness  of  cotton^ 
The  tariff  has  not  reduced  the  price,  but  has  contributed 
to  keep  it  up.  The  price  is  controlled  by  a  law  beyond 
the  reach  of  congressional  legislation.  It  is  the  unchange- 
able law  of  trade;  the  relation  between  supply  snd  de- 
mand. The  South  liave  overstocked  the  markets  of  the 
wortd,  and  the'  price  has  fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  supply.  The  proof  to  this  point  is  abundant. 
One  fiict  alone  is  conclusive.  More  than  half  the  annual 
crop  remains  on  hand  in  the  English  market  at  the  close 
of  every  season.  In  the  whole  mass  of  commercial  com- 
modities, there  is  not  a  parallel  to  this  excess  of  supply* 
and  consequent  excess  of  cheapness.  Would  the  repeal 
of  the  tariflT  remedy  this>  No:  it  would  increase  the  nus- 
chief.  The  consumption  of  cotton  would  be  less;  for  the 
means  of  purchase  in  the  northern  States  would  be  ereaUy 
diminished.  Is  there  any  want  of  cotton  in  Englsod^  ^0i 
there  is  too  much  there.    Any  wtnt  of  cotton  msnutsc- 
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tures?  No;  they  are  superabiuidmnt,  and  ruinously  cheap. 
Is  there  any  want  of  cotton  or  cotton  manufectiires  in  the 
United  States.'  No;  they  abound  in  every  market,  and 
so  cheap  that  they  wiU  not  remunerate  the'cost  of  the  ma- 
terial and  manufiicture.  Now,  the  evidence  of  this  import- 
ant &ct  is  presented  in  every  district  and  village  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  brought  home  to  every  man's  door. 
Erery  man,  woman,  and  chUd  in  tiie  United  States,  who 
has  hMd  occasion  to  buy  and  wear  a  }'ard^  of  cotton,  and 
can  understand  the  price,  knows  the  truth  of  this  hct. 
What  then  is  the  complaint^  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the 
price  of  manufactures.  Indeed,  the  gentleman's  arg^ument, 
in  dfect,  admits  this.  He  proposes  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
nw  material  equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Of 
course  be  does  not  expect  to  diminish  the  price  of  the 
manufacture  to  the  consumer.  But  the  consumption  can- 
not be  increased,  without  either  diminishing  the  price  or 
increasing  the  means  of  the  purchase.  But,  while  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  augment  the  means  of  purchase  of 
tvo  millions,  he  will  g^reaSy  diminish  those  of  ten  nulUons. 
It  ia  manifest  that,  in  the  aggregate,  be  will  destroy  more 
value  than  he  will  create.  How,  then,  will  the  gentleman 
enlarge  his  market  for  cotton?  I  aver  it  is  physically  im- 
poinble,  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  obvious  and  natural 
increase  of  the  population,  wealth,  refinement,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world.  In  no  other  way  can  he  find  a  market 
in  the  wide  world  for  another  bale  of  cotton.  The  mar- 
ket of  the  world  is  open;  the  commerce  of  the  world,  in 
the  article  of  cotton,  is  unrestricted;  and  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  literally  crammed  with  cotton  and  cotton 
mami&ctures,  and  the  cheapness  of  both  is  a  subject  of  uni- 
rersal  complaint  and  universal  admission.  Greater  cheap- 
ness, then,  is  not  desirable,  but  would  be  deplorable. 
Greater  consumption  is  unattainable,  but  by  increasing  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  consumers^  And  how  does  the 
gentleman  propose  to  accomplish  this?  By  impoverishing 
ten  millions  of  people  to  ennch  two;  by  depriving^  them 
of  employment  and  the  means  of  purchase,  by  annihilating 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  fourfold  the  value  of  afl 
the  cotton,  rice,  smd  tobacco  of  the  South,  and  by  trans- 
ferring this  income  to  England  and  France,  and  not  to  the 
cotton-growing  States? 

But,  however  disastrous  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
cotton  has  been,  I  do  assure  the  gentleman  that  it  has  not 
yet  attained  its  minimum.  The  history  of  the  past  proves, 
beyond  the  power  of  refutation,  that  the  tarin  has  had  no 
influence  wliaterer  in  accelerating  this  depreciation,  nor 
can  any  tariff  arrest  it.  The  depreciation  was  more  rapid 
hefore  the  tariff  of  1834,  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since. 
The  mania  of  1825,  which  raised  cotton  to  thirty  cents  the 
pound,  wiU  not,  I  presume,  be  imputed  to  the  tariff.  In 
five  years,  including  1819  and  '23,  the  export  of  cotton 
was  actually  doubled;  but  the  price  of  the  whole  was  ac- 
tually diminished.  Iii  1819,  thirty-seven  million  ^ine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  thousand  and  forty-five  pounds  sold 
for  twenty-one  million  eighty-one  thousand  seven  bun* 
<ired  and  sixty-nine  dollarsi  and,  in  1823,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-tl>ree  thou- 
nnd  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sold  only  for 
twenty  million  four  hundred  and  torty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  when  it  should  have  sold  for 
At  least  for^<one  miUionsj  showing  a  depreciation  of  price 
corresponding  precisely  with  the  augmentation  of  quati- 
tity>  the  universal  and  inevitable  law  of  trader  furnishing 
^  obvious,  full,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the 
distress  of  which  South  Carolina  complains. 

In  ten  years  the  annual  crop  of  the  Unite4  States  has 
i&ore  tlum  trebled.  The  annual  crop  may  now  be  safely 
estimated  at  tliree  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  but  the 
Takie  is  less  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This  increase 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  liistory  of  agriculture;  and 
though  its  consequences  are  natural  and  inevitable,  they 
^vc  by  no  means  been  what  they  would,  have  been,  but 


for  the  opportune  introduction  of  manu&ctures  at  flie 
North,  and  the  sugar  culture  at  the  South.-  The  manu- 
facture of  cotton  at  the  North  has  introduced  it  into  more 
extensive  and  general  use,  and  has  substituted  it  for  wool- 
lens and  linens,  for  household  and  domestic  purposes.  The 
sugar  culture  of  the  South  has  employed  probably  seventy 
milhons  of  capital  and  many  thousand  slaves,  which,  but 
for  the  tariff*,  would  have  been  retained  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  Both  these  causes  have  administered  an.im- 
mense^alleviation  to  the  cotton  culture,  to  the  amount  of 
at  least  four  hundrefl  thousand  bales.  But,  under  the  pre- 
sent liberal  and  efficient  protection  of  thirty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  on  sug^ars,  the  cultare  of  it  at  the  South  is  extending 
so  rapidly,  that  in  less  than  ten  years  it  will  exclude  the 
foreign  sugars  altogether.  That  interest  will  then  begin 
to  be  deprened;  the  current  of  capital  and  labor  to  that 
employment  will  be  less  rapid,  and,  in  a  few  years  more,  it 
will  cease  entirely.  In  the  mean  time,  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton will  be  extended  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  progrress  of  the  settlements  of  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas;  and, 
when  fully  peoplad  and  fully  cultivated,  these  States  and 
territories  are  abundantly  competent  to  produce  cotton 
enougi;h  to  supply  the  consumption  of  cotton  not  only  for 
America,  but  tor  all  Europe.  If  these  States  and  terri* 
tories  have  trebled  the  product  of  cotton  in  the  last  ten 
years,  what  sliall  prevent  their  trebling  it  in  the  next?  No- 
thing but  the  depression  of  the  price  beioW  the  common 
levelof  prices.  Low  asjcotton  now  is,  it  is  still  more  profita- 
ble than  any  other  a^culture,  sugar  excepted.  It  is  better 
to  g^w  cotton  at  six  cents  the  pound,  than  com  at  six 
cents  the  bushel;  capital  and  labor  will  therefore  still  rush 
into  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  quantity  will  be  still 
rapidly  augmented,  and  Uie  price  still  further  depreciated. 
When  we  consider  that  during  all  this  time  Mexico  and 
South  America  will  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the 
culture  of  this  valuable  staple,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  disparity  between  production  and  consumption 
will  be  still  further  increased,  and  the  comparative  price 
still  further  diminished.  The  ^ntleman  will  find  that  the 
special  blessings  of  soil  and  chmate,  of  which  he  boasts, 
and  for  which  he  thanks  nobody  but  God  and  nature,  are 
too  diffusiv.e  to  admit  of  monopoly,  or  to  justify  a  boast. 

What,  then^  remains  for  the  southern  cotton-growing 
States?  The  inevitable  consequences  of  an  obstinate  ad- 
hesion to  their  favorite  maxims  of  policy,  to  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  ag^culture,  comparative  poverty  and  decay, 
a  meagre  and  sparse  population^  deficient  markets  and 
languishing  agriculture.  These  consequences  are  inevita- 
ble and  invariable.  They  never  did  fail,  and  they  never 
will  fail.  A.  mere  agp-icultural  community  wfis  never  yet 
a  populous  and  wealthy  community.  They  never  will  be 
wealthy  and  populous.  It  is  morally  and  poysicaUy  impos- 
sible that  they  ever  should  be.  The  West  Indies  are  apt 
examples  in  illustration  of  my  portion.  Producing  the 
most  valuable  staples,  of  which  they  have >en joyed  a  mono- 
poly for  centuries,  in  comparison  with  England  and  France 
they  are  poor,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Possessing  a  mo- 
nopoly ot  five  invaluable  ag^cultural  staples^  cotton,  rice* 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  sugar,  our  southern  brethren  com- 
plain of  overwhelming  poverty  and  distress.  I  doubted 
not  the  reality  of  their  distress.  Their  resources  have  sus- 
tained an  immense  and  irreparable  diminution.  In  their 
prosperity,  tliey  graduated  theii:  expenditures  by  the^  scale 
of  their  income;  thev  contracted  habits,  which  imperiously 
demanded  continued  indulgence;  they  have  been  indulged 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  nothing  was  accumu- 
lated to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  reverse  of  fortune:  the 
reverse  came  like  a  remorsL-iess  and  overwhelming  flood, 
and  intense  suffering  ensued.  The  gentleman's  picture  of 
distress,  I  liave  no  doubt,  has  a  melancholy  original.  I 
have  myself  witnessed  the  reality  in  another  section  of  the 
Union,  from  the  ppcration  of  similar  causes.     Time  was. 
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when  we  could  command  two  dolUn  per  bushel  for  wheat, 
for  every  bushel  the  soil  and  labor  of  the  country  could 
produce,  and  every  othen  agricultural  production  bore  a 
corresponding  price.  But  did  our  farmers  grow  wealthy? 
did  they  accumulate  capital }  No !  They  lived  out  the  whole, 
and  fearlessly  and  iroprovidently  ran  into  debt:  and  pover- 
ty came  upon  them,  and  brought  on  a  train  of  numerous 
miseries  and  di&tresses.  The  obvious  cause,  in  both  cases, 
was  and  is  an  inadequate  market,  the  privation  of  accus- 
tomed markets  to  the  Noilh,  and  the  tx>nsequent  diminu- 
tion of  accustomed  prices.  What  is  the  remedy^  There  is 
but  one  in  nature.  Multiply  your  occupations,  diversify 
the  application  of  labor  andcapital,  so  that  all  your  expend- 
itures and  disbursements  may  serve  to  reward,  stimulate, 
and  enrich  productions.  Like  the  skil&l  agriculturist, 
who  returns  to  the  earth  as  much  as  he  draws  from  it,  and 
preserves  its  fertility  by  liberal  and  repeated  manurings, 
your  expenditures  must  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  sup- 
ply the  means,  or  you  will  assuredly  exhaust  those  means. 
The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  importance  and  the  value 
of  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  In  my  own  opinion, 
he  has  not  greatly  overrated  its  importance.  But  why  did 
not  the  gentleman  reflect  that  the  expenditure  of  private 
capital,  or  the  disbursement  of  individual  wealth,  was  fuHy 
equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  public  money?  Suppose 
the  sixty  millions  now  annually  expended  on  foreign  pro- 
ductions as  the  reward  and  stimulus  of  foreign  capital  and 
labor,  converted  into  cash,  and  expended  upon  our  own 
labor  and  capital  in  the  purchase  of  our  own  productions 
and  manufactures,  it  would  be  e<}uivalent  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  so  many  millions  of  public  money,  and  the  conse- 
quences would  be  immeasurable  and  inestimable.  This  sti- 
mulus would  be  felt  in  every  vein  and  artery  of  this  mighty 
republic.  All  varieties  and  grades  and  capacities  of  labor 
would  find  full  employment  and  ample  reward.  Consump- 
tion would  be  abundantly  supplied  and  fully  satisfied;  and, 
while  labor  would  be  liberally  rewrarded,  capital  would  be 
accumulated.  Our  southern  neighbors  roust,  therefore,  as 
the  only  poanble  remedy  for  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain,  manufiicture  their  own  cotton  as  well  as  produce  it; 
apply  some  of  their  capital  and  labor  to  the  manufacturing, 
and  not  all  to  the  growing  of  cotton.  Take  your  share  of 
the  monopoly  which  y6u  allege  that  the  tariff  has  secured  to 
the  northern  capitalist.  It  is  certainly  as  accessible  to  you 
as  to  him.  Your  advantages  are  as  g^reat,  if  not  g^reater. 
You  have  the  material  on  the  spot,  the  labor  at  command, 
subsistence  abundant  and  cheap,  too  cheap,  water  power 
and  steam  power;  and  skill  and  experience  you  must  ac- 
quire, or  you  will  never  have  it,  and  vou  can  as  well  acquire 
it  now  as  ever.  And  what  hinders  the  adoption  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  tariif  policy,  instead  of  this  eternal  and  fanatic 
war  against  it?  Notliing  but  your  opinions,  your  abstract 
theories*  and  obstinate  prejudices.  Change  vour  opinions, 
and  change  your  pursuits,  and  barter,  your  impoverishing 
theories  for  useful  and  substantial  manufactures.  This  is 
your  remedy,  and  your  only  remedy. 

But  Enrland  will  not  buy  our  cotton,  unless  we  receive 
her  manufactures  in  payment.  We  shall  lose  the  market 
of  England  and  Prance — the  market  of  Europe  fbr  our 
cotton.  We  must  not  manufacture  cotton  or  any  thing  else 
if  we  expect  Europe  to  purchase  our  raw  cotton.  Wc  are 
charged  with  seeking  to  destroy  our  commerce,  especially 
the  commerce  of  the  South.  This  charge  is  urged  with 
a  seriousness,  and  gravity,  and  earnestness,  that  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  melancholy  forebodings  of 
those  who  prefer  it.  But  why  has  it  not  occurred  to  those 
gentlemen  that  these  forebodings  hare  been  discredited  by 
uniform  experience?  This  charge  is  founded  upon  their 
theory,  unsupported  by  one  fact,  and  is  as  baseless  as  the 
theory  itself.  It  is  the  old  argument  again  repeated,  to  be 
again  refuted.  It  was  urged  in  1824,  repeated  in  1828, 
and  now  again  in  1830;  and  during  these  six  years  the 
export  of  cotton  has  actually  been  doubled,  or  nearly  so. 


The  theory  is,  we  must  bvLy  or  we  cannot  sell.  The  pnc- 
tice  is,  to  buy  what  we  desire,  and  what  will  be  profitable 
to  us,  with  such  meaiis  as  we  can  command,  from  whaterer 
source  they  may  be  derived.  So  the  northern  States,  of 
whom  the  English  and  French  will  buy  compaiatiTcly 
nothing  which  they  can  directly  produce,  procure,  as  best 
they  may,  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and  the  specie  of  Meii' 
CO  and  Peru,  and,  with  these  means,  purchase  the  inami- 
factures  of  England  and  France.  We  purchase  abo  tbe 
teas,  Blks,  and  nankins  of  China.  We  shall  continue  to 
purchase  them  as  long  as  we  have  the  means.  But  does 
China  buy  our  cotton,  or  any  single  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  country?  Not  one.  We  purchase  principally 
with  specie  or  bullion.  Then  there  is  a  practical  refutation 
of  the  theory.  The  theory,  then,  is  good  for  nothinr.  It 
is  not  true  in  practice,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  set  forth. 
The  interests  and  the  wants  of  Europe  constitute  tbe  mar- 
ket for  our  cotton.  Those  wants  and  interests  will  con- 
tinue precisely  the  same  after  we  have  prohibited  thor 
manufactures,  as  they  now  are.  The  one  cannot  be  satis- 
fied, nor  the  other  promoted,  without  our  cotton.  1  hey 
must  have  our  cotton;  their  interests  and  necesMties de- 
mand our  cotton,  and  will  continue  to  demand  it  to  the 
extent  of  their  own  consumption,  and  their  ability  to  sup- 
ply the  consumption  of  others  forever;  for  Europe  can- 
not produce  cotton.  A  man  might  live  as  long  afler  umt- 
ing  the  femoral  artery,  as  England  could  prosper  after  ex- 
cluding our  cotton.  They  will  alway^  therefore,  buy  our 
cotton  so  long  as  they  can  buy  it  of  us  cheaper  and  better 
tlian  anjrwhere  else,  and  as  long  as  they  have  the  means. 
And  need  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  means  of  En|fianl 
and  France  of  the  purchase  of  our  cotton,  when  we  know 
and  feel  the  pvat  difficulty  to  be  to  procure  the  roeansto 
purchase  their  manufiictufes— -when  we  know  that  thor 
comparative  wealth  is  much  greater  than  their  company 
tive  population? 

The  gentleman  says  England  has  no  specie— how  can 
she  buy  our  cotton  unless  we-  receive  her  manufacture! 
England  has  no  specie!  And  yet  he  admits  that  we  haw 
sent  to  England  and  France  seven  millions  of  bullion  and 
specie  annually  for  many  years  past?  probably  ten  yean 
past — seventy  millions  in  ten  years!  But,  while  theyha^ 
been  drawing  specie  from  us  at  this  rate,  notwithstaning 
our  Uu-ge  export  of  cotton,  &c.  they  have  absorbed  all  the 
gold  and  silver  of  South  America— -all  of  Spain  and  Porto- 
gal.  What  has  become  of  it>  Tliat  portion  of  Europe 
which  may  be  considered  the  natural  and  permanent  mar- 
ket for  the  cotton  of  the  South,  contains  at  this  rooroent 
more  of  the  precious  metals  than  all  the  world  be«de. 
And  they  are  still  rapidly  accumulating  it— «till  absorbuig 
it,  and  suckmg  it  up  like  a  sponge  from  all  the  world  be- 
side. And  do  gentlemen  seriously  believe  that  the  loss  oi 
a  market  of  sixty  milliofis  worth  of  manuftctures  in  me 
United  SUtes  would  seriously  influence  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Europe,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  m»» 
of  purchasing  forty  millions  animally  of  our  cotton,  ricei 
and  tobacco?  Admit  that  it  would  transfer  some  porttm 
of  their  capital  and  wealth  to  the  United  States,  it  is  what 
they  can  very  well  spare,  and  what  we  very  much  need— 
and  it  will  consume  as  much  cotton  here  as  it  can  tbew- 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  enjoy  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  for  ensunng 
a  favorable  baUince  of  trade,  and  accumulating  wealth  and 
capital;  but,  in  proportion  to  our  population  and  advan- 
tages, we  have  probably  accumulateil  less  capital  than  any 
enterprising,  industrious  nation.  In  any  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  apprehennon  of  the  loss  of  our  commerce  witt 
Europe,  in  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  is  wholly  ideal  and 
imaginary.  They  could  not  dispense  with  our  cotton,  eren 
should  we  entirely  prohibit  their  manufactures.  Europe 
could  not  consume  any  less  cotton,  and  the  United  States 
would  consume  more.'  Every  additional  cotton  f*^*®j|^ 
the  United  States  may  be  justly  considered  a  new  cotton 
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market,  and  furnishes  to  all  its  dependents  and  connezjons 
the  means  of  purchasing  and  consuming  its  fabrica.  The 
best  illustration  of  my  position  would  be  for  every  gentle- 
nan  to  imagine  a  factoiy  erected  in  hb  own  neighoorhood, 
apable  of  employing  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Every  member  of  this  House 
could  collect  that  number  of  poor  destitute  persons,  who 
could  in  this  wav  acquire  the  means  of  a  comfoKable  sub- 
sistence, and  who  are  now  wholly  unoccupied,  or  neariy 
90.  Take  the  city  of  Washington:  I  aver,  what  I  verily 
believe,  and  what  I  think  no  one  will  deny,  that  there  are 
more  than  a  tliousand  persons  of  thia  description  in  this 
citj,  who  would  be  glad  to  find  employment  and  earn  their 
subsistence  in  such  an  establishment,  and  who,  if  they  could 
command  the  means  that  this  employment  would  give  them, 
would  wear  out  fourfold  the  quantity  of  cotton  manu&ctures 
they  now  do.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  already  been 
accomplished,  as  all  know,  where  manufactiu'es  have  been 
established.  It  is  capable  of  vastly  greater  exten^on  and 
diffusion. 

The  gentleman  has  indulged  in  a  lon«^  and  violent  in- 
vective against  monopolists,  in  all  which  I  most  heartily 
concur,  except  its  application.  But  what  is  a  monopoly?. 
An  exclusive  privilege — a  right  secured  to  an  individual, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  which  all  others  arc  excluded.  Is 
the  term  applicable  to  any  condition  of  things  in  our  coun- 
try^ Certainly  not  to  any  sort  of  manufactures.  Is  tlie 
^ntleroan  restrained  from  manufacturing?  Are  any  of 
bis  constituents,  except  by  an  estimate  of  their  own  inter 
rests?  Not  one.  In  a  population  of  twelve  millions  of 
people,  there  is  tlie  most  unhmitcd,  unrestricted  freedom 
of  pursuit  and  competition.  Unlimited  freedom  of  com- 
petition, I  had  sJv^ays  thought  directly  the  reverse  of  mo- 
nopoly. And  yet  the  gentleman  has  applied  this  term 
monopolist  to  the  northern  manufiicturer,  and  at  the  same 
time  boasted  of  the  manufacturing  capacities  of  his  own 
State;  the  materials,  minerals,  soil,  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  provisions,  and  unbounded  water  power.  And 
why  da  they  not  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages? 
dimply  because  they  do  not  choose  to  do  so — and  because 
they  think  their  present  occupation  more  profitable.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  talks  of  monopolies,  with  the  same  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  with  which  he  complains  of  the  ex- 
travagant duty  on  the  exportation  of  cotton.  It  is  mani- 
festly ftn  abuse  of  language  calculated,  to  deceive  himself, 
*nd  inflame  tlie  ignorant.  There  is  certainly  no  manufac- 
turing monopoly  in  this  country,  nor  any  thing  bearing  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  one. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject;  which  the 
gentleman  has  presented  in  the  roost  odious  and  repulsive 


them  tributary  to  another  portion,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  that  their  condition  must  be  changed, 
by  changing  their  policy,  or  by  changing  their  politi- 
cal relations,  in  other  words,  by  dissolving  the  Union,  for 
all  will  allow  that  such  a  condition  is  intolerable  to  free 
men,  and  ought  not  to  be  endured.  No  one  will  pretend, 
for  one  moment,  that  this  inequality  is  supportable,  or 
that  it  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  continued.  It  ought  not 
to  be  endured.  It  is  stated,  to  make  it  apparent,  and  to 
make  it  felt,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  endured.  It  is  urged 
to  effect  a  change,  or  to  stimulate  resistance,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  it  cannot  be  submitted  to,  and  ought  not  to 
be  submitted  to.  What  is  the  inference  ^  Is  not  the  man 
who  assumes  this  i^esponsibility  bound  to  know  that  the 
position  which  he  has  taken  is  a  tenable  one?  Is  he  not 
bound  to  be.  right?  Is  he  not  bound  to  make  good  the 
charge  of  imposing  tribute?  to  prove  it  by  argument  in- 
controvertible,  and  by  facts  which  are  indisputable? 

Let  us  examine  the  gentleman's  positions  for  a  short 
time.  If  1  have  not  greatly  deceived  myself,  tlie  gentle- 
man's fortress  may  be  demolished  by  his  own  battery. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  gentleman  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  some  out-door  conversation,  in  which  a , 
gentleman  from  New  York  undertook  to  predict  that  in 
ten  years  we  should  cease  to  impoK  woollen,  cotton,  iron, 
hemp,  or  linen  manufactures,  or  any  of  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed.     Without  waiting  to  discuss 
tlie  probable  truth  of  this  prediction,  and  protesting  at 
the  same  time  against  tlie  iniurious  consequences  which 
the  gentleman  attempted  to  deduce  from  its  fulfilment,  I 
presume  that  the  gentleman  will  admit  that  the  verifica- 
tion of  tliat  prediction  would  not  alleviate  the  burden  of 
the  southern  tribute.    If  they  pay  tnbute  now,  they  would 
pay  tribute  then;  and  he  would  probably  intend  that  the  tri- 
bute would  be  augmented,  altliough  I  do  hot  anticipate  any 
perceptible  advance  in  the  price  ofmanufactures;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  would  be  diminished.  But,  fot  tlie  sake  of  the 
argument,  aappose  the  prediction  fulfilled.  In  the  course  of 
ten  years,  a  rigid  enforcement  of  our  present  tarilT  works, 
a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  the  manufactures  and 
materials  in  question;  and  the  South,  continu'mg  to  prefer 
their  present  occupation  of  cotton  planting  alone,  should 
be  constrained  to  receive  in  exchange  for  their  cotton  the 
manufactures  of  tlie  North,  to  the  same  extent  in  which 
they  now  receive  those  of  Kngland,  that  is,  all  they  desire 
or  can  afford  to  consume:  let  us  see  who  woukl  have  the 
advantage  in  exchange,  then — who,  then,  would  be  tlie 
tributaries.     It  will  be  admitted,  I  suppose,  that  when  the 
products  of  a  given  quantity  of  labor  and  capital  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  products  of  the  same  quantity  of  labor  and 


colors.    Ue  has  represented  the  South  as  the  tributary  capital,  the  exchange  is  equal.     If  equality  be  attainable, 


colonies  of  the  North.  They  are  not  only  colonies,  but 
tributaries — a  condition  far  worse  than  that  from  which 
this  country-  emerged  by  the  war  of  the  revoUition.  It  is 
a  le^timate  deduction  from  his  argument.  We  compel 
them  to  pay  a  tax  of  sixteen  millions  upon  cotton,  and  then 
expend  it,  in  the  form  of  bounties,  upon  the  northern  mo- 
nopolist. The  southern  democracy  is  made  tributary  to 
«ie  northern  aristocracy.  The  condition  is  degrading, 
debasing,  intolerable,  and  ought  not  to  be  endured.  It 
cannot  be  endured.  This  error  is  the  more  dangerous, 
mas  much  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  pride,  honor,  self-re- 
*pect,  and  every  worthy  and  elevated  principle  of  our  na^ 
tures,  and  outrages  them  all.  Coming,  too,  from  such  hififh 
»uthorit>%  it  will  be  received  on  the  credit  of  that  autho- 
nty,  and  will  be,  if  it  be  not  already,  received  on  trust,  as 
»  maxim  not  to  be  questioned,  but  to  be  acted  on.  It  be- 
hooves the  public  man  who  avads  himself  of  his  official 
»tation,  to  give  weight  and  currency  to  such  opinions  and 
declarations,  to  know  for  certainty  that  they  are  ti'ue,  or 
he  incurs  a  degree  of  criminality,  little  short  of  treason. 
Whoever  proclaims  to  one  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens 
that  the  established  policy  of  his  Government  renders 


this  would  accomplish  it.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  equa- 
lity in  our  commercial  intercourse  and  political  relations, 
this  would  be  equality.  There  would  be  no  tribute  on  either 
side  when  this  equality  was  achieved.  Now,  sir,  measured 
by  this  rule,  where  are  products  the  dearest  rtow — where 
would  they  be  dearest  then?  The  price  of  the  products 
of  tlie  manufacturing  industry  of  the  North  is  measured  by 
the  price  of  capital  and  labor  there.  It  is  so  now— it 
would  be  so  then.  The  same  rule  holds  true  of  the  South, 
a?id  will  continue  to  hoUl  true.  Now,  what  are  the  facts? 
Every  thing  is  dearer  at  the  SouUi  than  at  the  Nortli, 
measured  by  the  only  standard  by  which  values  can  be 
compared.  What  is  the  proof?  It  is  furnished  by  '#.e 
comparative  price  of  naval  and  army  supplies;  of  govern- 
mental contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail;  by  the 
price  of  bread  and  subsistence  generally;  by  this  strong 
fkct,  which,  as  1  have  been  assured  by  scuthern  gentlemen 
themselves,  is  a  cominon  occurrence,  that  a  Georgia  cot- 
ton planter  has  procured  tlie  buildings  on  his  plantation 
constructed  of  the  timber,  brick,  and  lime  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  built  by  the  mechanics  of  Maine,  and  fed  on  the 
provisions  of  Maine.     Who  constjHict  the  public  works  of 
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the  South  ?  Who,  at  this  moment,  having  finished  their 
own,  are  digging  the  canals  and  building  the  raili*oads  of 
the  South  V  These  facts  are  worth  a  volume  of  argument. 
They  stand  by  their  own  strength;  and  not  only  defend 
themselves,  but  tlie  whole  North,  from  the  preposterous 
charge  of  imposing  tribute  upon  the  South,  and  prove  who, 
if  any,  are  the  tributaries,  and  who,  from  the  very  compo- 
sition of  southern  population,  must  ever  remain  tributaries. 
1  need  not  inform  g^tlemen  that  free  labor  would  render 
cotton  more  abundant  and  still  cheaper  at  the  South. 
Cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  northern  manufactures 
now  are,  and  not  so  cheap  as  it  will  become  when  north- 
ern labor  shall  be  more  extensively  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction. Cheap  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  other  pro-* 
ducts  of  the  South,  sup^  excepted:  it  is  not  so  cheap  as 
corn,  or  any  thing  subsisted  upon  it  or  made  by  it.  The 
proof  is,  that  all  these  products  arc  equally  the  fruit  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  South,  and  they  still  find  the  cot- 
ton culture  the  most  profitablcj  and,  therefore,  are  "still 
rushing  into  it.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  gentleman  has 
raised  the  cry  of  tribute — ^tribute — ^as  the  thief  joins  in  the 
hue  and  cry  to  evade  pursuit  and  avoid  suspicion  \  Is  it 
the  payment  of  tribute  which  has  aroused  the  gentleman's 
indignation^  or  is  it  the  loss  of  tribute  which  has  alarmed 
his  lears^  If  to  this  it  should  be  answered  that  the  com- 
merce in  cotton  is  an  absolute,  indefeasible,  unconditional, 
underived,  and  independent  right — it  is  admitted.  And 
so  is  our  market  for  wool,  for  iron,  for  hemp,  and  what- 
ever else  we  can  produce.  Its  comparative  value  has  al- 
ready been  stated.  And  this  is  the  great  contest  after  all 
— the  enlargement  of  our  market.  This  is  what  the  cot- 
ton planter  desires — an  enlarged  market.  Wc  do  not  seek 
to  restrict  his  market,  we  only  desire  to  retain  our  own. 
He  demands  of  us  to  substitute  his  cotton  for  our  wool  and 
woollens — for  our  hemp,  and  flax,  and  iron — for  every 
tiling  We  produce  and  manufacture;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  buy  all  these  various  commodities  with  his  cotton. 
"Buy  foreign  manufactures,  that  I  may  sell  mote  cotton.** 
And  because  we  say  vre  have  not  the  means,  we  cannot 
afford  it — we  must  live  on  our  own  resources — gentlemep 
cry  out  tribute,  tyranny,  oppression^  injustice,  plunder, 
robbery — when  they  themselves  are  the  tyrants  and  op- 
pressors, if  there  be  any  in  this  country.  It  thus  appears 
liow  utterly  baseless,  and  imaginary,  and  fictitious  are  all 
these  menacing  and  boisterous  complaints  from  SoXith  Ca- 
rolina. Let  the  gentlemen  who  have  stimulated  them,  and 
ibmentcd  and  inflamed  them,  take  care  that  they  do  not  kin* 
die  a  fire  whtch  they  would  be  glad  to  extingu'.vh,  when  it  has 
become  too  intense  to  be  subdued.  Nothing  is  so  ungov- 
ernable as  infuriated  ignorance;  and  nothing  is  more  readily 
credited  by  it  than  the  story  of  fictitious  and  ideal  wrongs. 
Mr.  McDUFFlE  then  took  the  floor,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
replying  to  those  who  had  opposed  his  amendment;  but  it 
being  nearly  six  o'clock,  he  moved  that  the  committee 
rise.     The  committee  rose  accordingly. 


TcxaoAT,  Mat  11,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Caxbbslbho,  concerning  navigation,  &c. 

Mr.  Sl'RONG  continued  the  remarks  which  he  com- 
menced yesterday,  until  tlie  expiration  of  the  hour,  with- 
oi;t  having  concluded. 

THE  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  Houfcc  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  Mr.  Polk  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  bill  to 
amend  the  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  laying  du- 
ties on  imports,  the  question  being  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  McDvFvxE,  proposing  a  gradual  repeal  of  the  acts  of 
1828  and  1824,  laying  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said,  he  indulgeda  hope,  that  when  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  question  before  the  com-  leading  proposition  whidi  I  lai<^  down,  affirmed  that* 


mittee,  and  its  vital  connexion  with  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  southern  States,  were  duly  considered,  no  apology 
would  be  deemed  necessary,  on  his  part,  for  trespassing 
again  upon  that  patient  and  indulgent  attention,  for  which 
he  was  already  under  so  many  obligations  to  the  committee. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  [said  Mr.  McD.]  what  I  am  nov 
about  to  utter  will  be  the  last  appeal  of  an  injured  and  op- 
pressed  people  to  the  reason  and  justice  of  their  oppres* 
sors.  For  ir,  as  I  too  confidently  anticipate,  the  majority 
of  this  House  shall  now  refuse  to  mitigate  the  heavy  and 
unrighteous  burdens  of  which  we  complain,  by  even  a 
moderate  relaxation  of  this  system  of  taxation,  confisca- 
tion, and  prohibition,  I  have  fixed  my  determination  that, 
do  what  you  may  on  this  subject,  I  will  never  raise  the 
voice  of  impotent  remonstrance  in  this  HaU,  vainly  urginj 
a  plea  of  reason  and  justice  before  an  interested  tribunal, 
into  tlie  deliberations  of  which  neither  reason  nor  justice 
can  ever  enter. 

In  the  opening  argument,  by  which  I  attempted  to 
sustain  the  amendment  I  had  offered,  I  laid  down  certain 
practical  propositions  in  political  economy,  intended  to 
explain  the  real  pperation  of  indirect  taxes,  and  demon- 
strate the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  burdens  by  which 
the  southern  people  are  oppressed.  I  submitted  these 
propositions  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  inviting  the  mwt 
severe  and  rigid  scrutiny,  and  having  no  other  object  in 
view  than  the  development  of  truth.  And  I  sincerely 
declare,  that  nothing  would  have  afforded  me  more  grati- 
fication than  to  have  been  convinced  that  my  opinions 
were  erroneous,  and  that  my  constituents  had  no  just 
ground  to  complain  of  the  unequal  and  oppressive  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  by  Congress.  But,  sir,  I  «• 
gi^et  to  find  that  the  propositions  which  were  offered  in 
this  spirit,  have  not  been  met  with  a  corresponding  tem- 
per, nor  answered  in  a  tone  and  manner  at  all  appropriate 
to  the  gravity  of  the  subject  or  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen,  and  their  sense 
of  decorum,  whether  it  becomes  the  dignity,  even  of 
an  interested  majority,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  by  telling 
the  representative  of  those  who  still  claim  a  title,  at  least, 
to  the  forms  of  freedom,  that  he  is  himself  a  "maniac," 
and  his  reasoning  madness.  Such,  sir,  is  the  imputation, 
conveyed  in  no  equivocal  language,  which  the  member 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Buboes]  has  thought  it  decorous 
to  apply  to  the  representative  of  an  enlightened  people, 
when  urging  their  complaints  before  their  «« very  worthy 
and  approved  good  masters;"  and  to  an  argument  which, 
I  must  he  permitted  to  say,  he  was  neither  capable  of  com- 
prehending nor  answering.  Madness!  No,  sir,  "it  i«  not 
madness  that  I  have  uttered."  *'For  love  of  g«ce,  by 
not  the  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  that  not  your  tres- 
pass, but  my  madness  speaks."  "Bring  me  to  the  test, 
and  I  the  matter  wUl  re-word,  and  prove  which  madness 
would  gambol  from."  And  now,  sir,  I  will  proceed  tono- 
tice,  as  briefly  as  I  may,  the  prominent  argumenU  urged 
by  several  gentlemen,  to  show  the  fallacy  of  my  propos«- 
ttons{  and  if  I  do  not  labor  under  some  strange  hallucina- 
tion, I  will  siitisfy  every  impartial  man  that  "I  »P«*^ 
forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness." 

I  cannot  but  remark,  at  the  outset,  that  the  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  amendment  have  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy with  great  dexterity  and  skill.  Cautiously,  and  no 
doubt  prudently,  avoiding  the  main  body  of  the  argument, 
they  have  hung  upon  its  outskirts,  and  seized  upon  strag- 
gling phrases und  detached  propositions,  which  they  have 
run  out  by  misapplication  and  perversion  to  some  p»lp*- 
ble  absurdity,  and  then  triumphantly  refuted  it.  I  feel 
strongly  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  the  propositions  I  have 
advanced,  by  tlie  entire  failure  of  gfentlemen  of  such  dis- 
tinguished ability  as  those  from  Massachusetts,  who  have 
addressed  the  committee,  to  meet  and  refute  them.  1  w 
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duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  exports  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice»  mig'ht  be  safely  assumed  as  the 
measure  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  planting  States 
by  this  Government}  taking  into  view  the  entire  operation 
of  the  impost  duties  and  public  disbursements. 

I  intentionally  placed  the  duty  at  a  point  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  duties  upon  imports,  to 
make  allowance  for  the  increased  value  of  the  imports 
beyond  that  of  the  exports.  And  now,  sir,  after  hearing  and 
attentively  considering  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
urg^ed  a^nst  my  estimate  of  the  burdens  of  the  southern 
States,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  so  far  fron  being  exti'ava- 
gant,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the  ideality. 

I  contejidcd  tliat  impost  duties,  being  indirect  taxes 
laid  upon  pro:luction,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  uttinuitely  and  exclusively  thrown  upon  consumptiont 
And  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  productive  industry  of 
Oie  southern  States,  and  the  forC:ign  commerce  6f  which 
it  is  the  basis,  at  least  one-half  of  the  burden  of  the  im- 
post  duties  laid  upon  the  exclianges  of  that  iiulustrjr  was 
sustained  by  tlie  planters,  as  producers,  in  addition  to  tlie 
biiiden  they  sustained,  in  common  with  other  classes,  as 
coiuumeri.  With  a  view  to  simphfy  the  argument,  I  stated 
tiiat  a  duty  on  the  import  of  a  foreign  manufaetiire  was 
precisely  equivalent,  as  it  regards  tlie  southern  planters, 
to  a  coiTesponding  <luty  upon  the  export  given  in  ex- 
change fur  that  manufacture. 

Aad  how,  sir,  have  tliesc  propositions  bcj^.i  met?    The 
gentlcioan  from   Massachusetts  [Mr.  GonuAMJ  denies  the 
t-quivalcncy  of  innporl  and  export  duties,  upon  tlie  solita- 
ry ground  that  the  planter  is  under  no  legal  compulsion 
to  import  manufa^^tures  subject  to  higii  duties,  in  exchange 
for  his  staples,  but  may  import  specie  free  of  duty.     I  con- 
fess, sir,  I  was  a^oniah^d  to  find  a  gentleman  of  so  much 
intelligence  and  Acuteness,  picking  up  and  endorsing  one 
of  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  relics  of  the  old  mercantile 
\vstein.    Specie   has  scarcely  ajiy  use,  but  as  the  meiie 
>^presentative  of  vulue.     In  this  respect,  it  stands  pre- 
Cii(fly  upon  tlie  footing  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange;  and 
It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  commerce. 
could  be  curried   on  between  two  nations,  founded  on  the 
exchange  uf  cottcn  for  those  foreign  bills,  as  suggested  by 
o»e  gentleman,  a^  upon  tlie  excluinge  of  cottpn  for  specie. 
Ill  a  mere  individual  transaction,  it  may  be  very  aidvan- 
t:»geous  for  a  planter  or  Merchant  to  receive  a  bUl  ol*  ex- 
ciiange  for  cotton^  tobacco,  or  rice.     But  xiocs  not  every 
nian  know,  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  nature  of  trade, 
t'mt  this  bill  of  exchange  must  be  the  representative  of 
^reign  merchandise  actually  sold  in  this  country?  A  g^*eater 
iibsurdity  cannot  be  suggested,  than  the  notion  of  making 
biiU  of  exchange  articles  of  commerce  between  nations, 
to  be  set  down  nt  the  custom-house  as  part  of  tlie  national 
iniports;  and  yet  it  .is  very  little  greater  than  that  of  sup- 
posing specie  can  become  a  valuable  article  of  conuncrce 
'jctiveen  the  manufacturing  nations  of  £urope  and  the 
:  tapie.growing  States  uf  this  Union.     It  is  true  that  specie 
|>As  an  intrinsic  value,  in  use,  which  creates  a  demand  for 
<t  U)  a  limited  extent,  fi)r  the  general  purpose  of  consump- 
t>on,  independent  of  the  demand  for  it  as  a  circulating 
n^cdtum.  To  a  certain  extent  it  b  an  article  of  commerce; 
^ut,  in  this  view,  it  has  no  advantage  over  any  other  article 
of  commerce.      To  tell  the  cotton  or  tobacco' planter, 


But,  sir,  even  if  the  ar^ment  of  the  gentleman  were  tnie 
in  principle — ^if  we  admit,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  power 
of  the  planter  to  import  specie  in  exchange  for  his  pro- 
ductions, and  to  dispose  of  it,  it  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  In  point  of  fact,  tlie  planter  does  not  import 
specie  in  exchange  for  his  productions,  but  he  imports  cot- 
ton and  woollen  and  other  manufactures  subject  to  high 
rates  of  duty.  This  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the 
option  of  importing  specie  is  to  the  planter  a  barren  pri- 
vilege of  which  he  cannot  avail  himself,  to  avoid  paymg 
the  duties  on  foreign  manufiictures.  if  it  were  not,  he 
certainly  would  exercise  it.  In  &ct,  the  cotton  planter  is 
viiiually  placed  under  the  same  necessity  to  import  Hie 
manufactures  you  are  so  anxious  to  exclude,  as  if  the  laws 
imposing  duties  on  those  manufactures  had  eontained  a 
provision  that  no  other  foreign  production  should  be  im- 
ported in  exchange  for  the  staples  of  the  planting  States. 
A  moral  necessity,  growing  out  of  the  apparent  fact  that 
no  other  foreign  articles  can  be  imported  as  advantageous- 
ly as  manufactures  cluirged  with  high  duties,  i%  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  equsl  to  a  legal  compulsion  to  import 
them  so  long  as  that  moral  necessity  exists.  It  has  existed 
ever  sinccthe  commencement  of  the  system  of  the  prohi- 
.bitory  duties,  as  is  conolusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
annual  amount  of  the  manufiictures  in  question,  imported 
fvdm  the  countnes  to  which  we  export  our  staples,  al- 
most exactly  corresponds  with  tlie  amount  of  those  staples 
exported;  while  it  has  been  a  subject  of  constant  com- 
pla'mt  with  the  advocates  of  prohibitoiT  duties,  tliat  our 
market  is  drained  by  those  countries  of  the  specie  which 
it  draws  from  others. 

The  question  is  therefore  reduced  tp  this  simple  issue: 
Is  not  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  manufactures  which  the 
planter  actually  does  receive  in  excliange  for  bis  agricul- 
tural productions,  and  which  are  tl)e  only  foreign  articles 
his  interest  will  permit  him  to  import,. precisely  as  bur- 
densome to  the  planter,  as  the  same  amount  of  duty  levied 
upon  the  export  of  his  cotton,  tobacco,  or  rice }  Stript  of 
all  complication  and  ambiguity,  this  seems  to  mc  too  pkun 
a  question  to  be^  gravely  argued.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Goruan]  fairly  and  distinctly  admit- 
ted— what  his  clearness  and  pride  of  intelkct  would  not 
permit  him  to  deny — that  the  planter  could  not  relieve 
himself  from  any  part  of  an  export  duty  imposed  upon 
cotton,  'because  that  staple  has  to  contend  in  foreign 
markets  against  the  competition  of  the  whole  world. 
Now,  sir,  this  concession  is  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
whole  controversy.  For  if  the  cotton  planter  cannot  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  burden  of  un  export  duty,- neither 
can  he  relieve  liimsclf  from  tliat  of  an  import  duty,  wluch 
is,  in  all  respects,  e<|uivalent  to  it.  He  has  precisely  the 
same  means  of  relievmg  himself  from  the  fbrmer  tliat  he 
has  for  relieving  himself  from  tlie  latter,  and  tliat  is,  by 
limiting  the  production  of  cotton.  Alnu)st  every  gentle- 
man wiho  has  engaged  in  this  debate,  has  admitted  that  the 
demand  and  supply  of  any  article  regelate  its  price.  At 
any. given  point  of  time,  these  are  tlie  sole  and  exclusive 
causes  that  regulate  prices.  The  cost  of  production, 
which,  in  the  long  nin,  undoubtedly  controls  and  regu- 
lates the  price  of  every  article  produced  by  human  labor, 
operates  in  no  other  way  than  by  changing  the  quantity- 
produced,  and  consequently  the  relation  between  the  sup- 


-hercfore,  that  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  return  cargo  which  ply  and  the  demand.     IVhile  these  remain  unaltered,  no 
he  receives  for  liis  staples,  is  not  equal  to  a  tax  upon  the  '  '       —  "      ^     --  " — "• — 


^'xport  of  those  staples  themselves,  because  he  may  obtain 
^^pecic  for  tliem,  and  import  it  fVee  of  duty,  is  the  same 


increase  in  the  cost  of  prodtiction  will  produce  any  en- 
hancement of  price  whatever.  Now,  a  tax  or  duty  im- 
posed upon  any  article  is  analogous  in  its  operation  to  a 


^'i:ikg  ii\  principle,  as  to  tell  him  he  may  avoid  the  duty  upon  j  sudden  and  general  impoverishment  of  soU,  which  of 
'  otton  and  woollen  fabrics,  by  impoi'ting  Soutli  Amerxan ;  course  wc^.ld  increase  the  cost  of  production.  The  tax, 
>k:nsand  dye  stufi's  and  other  articles,  not  subject  to  duties,  ( indeed,  is  for  the  producer  the  worst  of  the  two  evils;  be- 
>n  exchange  for  Ids  staples!  It  wotdd  be  just  as  con-  cause  itdoesnot,  in  the  first  instance,  diminish  the  quantity 
^esucnt  for  Great  Britain  to  pay  fur  our  staples  ii>  these  produced,  while  it  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  pro- 
Uitcr  articles,  as  in  specie,  and  there  would  be  very  nearly '  duotkm  to  the  full  amount  of  the  burden  it  imposes.  The 
3s  great  a  cL-mand  for  them  in  the  United  States.  '  consequence  is,  that  tite  whole  burden  of  Uie  tax  must 
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iUl  upon  the  producer,  until  be  Okxi  withdraw  his  capital 
and  ubor,  and  thereby  diminifth  the  production  of  the 
taxed  article.  Such  is  the  operation  of  impost  duties  upon 
the  cotton  planter.  On  the  contrary,  a  g^eneral  impove- 
riihoient  of  all  the  soiila  that  are  devoted  to  the  production  of 
cotton,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  diminish  the  quantity 
produced,  cause  an  enhancement  of  the  price,  and  conse- 
quently tiirow  the  most  of  the  burden  upon  the  consumer. 
An  annual  blight,  therefore,  which  should  destroy  two- 
fifths  of  the  crops  of  the  cotton  planters,  would  be  much  less 
injurious  to  them,  tlian  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  the 
exchange  of  their  productions.  And  yet  it  is  argued, 
with  solemn  gravity,  that  this  duty  imposes  no  tax  upon  the 
planters,  which  does  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  classes 
of  the  community! 

The  gentleman  from  Hassacliusetts,  who  first  addressed 
the  committee,  [Mr.  Davis]  has  entirely  misapprehended 
the  argument  I  used,  and  the  effect  of  the  proposition  I 
laid  down,  as  to  the  operation  of  an  impost  duty  on  the 
price  of  cotton.  I  did  not  say  that  such  a  duty  dimimsh- 
ed  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  markets.  On  the 
contrary,  I  expressly  and  distinctly  stated,  as  the  basis  of 
my  whole  argument,  that  no  change  was  produced  in  those 
markets,  either  in  the  price  of  cotton,  or  of  the  manufac- 
tures we  receive  in  exchange  for  it.  The  very  essence  of 
my  complaint  was,  that  the  planter  was  compeUed  to  pay 
the  Government  forty  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  his 
exchange,  and  yet  could  not  obtain  any  more  for  his  cot- 
ton, nor  purchase  foreign  manufactures  any  cheaper,  in 
consequence  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  him.  In  other 
words,  he  receives  no  larger  quantity  of  manufactures  for 
a  given  quantity  of  cotton,  than  he  would  receive  if  no 
duty  were  imposed,  and  yet  be  is  not  permitted  to  bring 
those  manufitctures  into  the  United  States  until  he  pays 
the  duty.  The  result  necessarily  follows,  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  duty  must  fall  upon  the  planter,  unless  he 
can  transfer  a  part  of  it  to  the  domestic  consumer,  by  en- 
hancing the  price  of  the  foreign  manufacture  in  the  home 
market.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  by  diminishing  the 
aggregate  quantity  of  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures 
in  that  market.  '  But  the  very  object  and  evident  tenden- 
cy of  prohibitory  duties  is  to  supply  the  home  market  with 
a  quantity  of  domestic  manufactures,  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  foreigpn  manufactures  excluded.  The  supply,  there- 
fore, is  not  diminished  to  any  ^eat  extent,  nor  is  the  de- 
mand increased  by  these  duties;  and  consequently  the 
price  of  the  foreign  manufiicture  cannot  be  enhanced  in  the 
domestic  market,  in  proportion  to  the  impost  duty,  any 
more  than  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  enhanced  in  the 
foreign  market,  in  consequence  of  an  export  duty. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  GoaHAM]  admitted  that  an  import  du- 
ty was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  operated  as  a 
tax  upon  the  producer,  where  the  articles  which  were 
subject  to  the  import  duty  came  in  competition  with  simi- 
lar articles*  upon  which  no  duties  were  imposed  in  the 
home  market.  Now,  sir,  this  is  precisely  the  case  under 
consideration.  Tlie  foreign  manufactures  upon  which 
duties  of  forty-five  per  cent,  are  paid  by  the  planters, 
came  in  competition  with  domestic  manufactures  upon 
which  no  duties  at  all  are  imposed. 

Indeed,  sir,  another  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Davis]  made  an  admission,  into  which  I  presume  lie  was 
inadvertently  betrayed,  as  I  cannot  suppose  he  would  have 
made  a  disclosure  so  i^tal  to  his  argument^  if  he  had  duly 
conndered  its  beiirings  and  consequences.  He  stated,  and 
correctly  stated,  that  the  southern  planters  and  northern 
manuftcturert  were  contending  for  the  domestic  market 
ofthe  United  States;  that  the  object  of  the  southern  plant- 
ers in  contending  for  free  trade,  was  to  be  admitted,  with 
the  productions  purchased  by  their  own  industry,  into  that 
market;  and  the  object  in  the  northern  manufacturers,  in 
contending  for  high  duties  and  restrictions,  was  to  exclude 


from  it  the  southern  planters,  with  their  imported  manu- 
factures. Tliis,  sir,  is  the  true  issue  now  pending  between 
the  northern  and  southern  States,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  his  unintentional  exposure 
ofthe  real  object  ofthe  prohibitory  inrstem.  It  will  now 
be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind,  that  the  duties  le- 
vied on  the  exchanges  of  the  southern  planters  are  taxes 
upon  them  as  producers,  independent  of  their  consump- 
tion. It  is  not  denied  that  the  planter  is  taxed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  consumes  the  productions  of  foreign  countries 
subject  to  import  duties.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my- 
self for  the  present  to  the  consideration  of  that  portion  of 
the  imports  obtained  in  exchange  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  which  consist  of  foreign  manufitctures  brought  into 
the  United  States,  not  for  tiie  purpose  of  bemg  consumed 
by  the  planting  States,  but  for  the  purpose  cf  supplying 
the  demand  ofthe  States  for  those  articles.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  South  Carolina  con- 
sumes only  one-half  ofthe  eight  millions  worth  of  foreign 
manufactures  annually  imported  in  exchange  for  her  staples, 
and  that  the  other  half  is  brought  into  the  country,  to  be 
carried  into  the  markets  ofthe  western  and  middle  States, 
and  oflTcred  for  sale  in  competition  with  the  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts.  What,  sir,  would  be  the  nature  of  this 
competition,  and  upon  what  footing  would  \X  itand  as  af- 
fected by  the  lep^isiation  of  Congress^ 

Will  it  be  denied  that  the  foreign  manufactures,  import- 
ed in  exchange  for  the  agricultural  staples  of  South  Caro- 
lina, are  as  truly  the  productions  of  her  industr}',  as  if  her 
own  citizens  had  turned  the  spindle  and  thrown  the  shut- 
tle by  which  they  were  fabricated?  Amidst  all  the  ex- 
travagance and  absurdity  by  which  the  prohibitory  s)'stem 
has  been  sustained,  I  presume  no  one  can  be  found  bold 
enougli  to  make  the  denial. 

What,  tiien,  is  the  footing  upon  which  the  citizens  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  come  in 
competition  with  the  respective  productions  of  their  in-  4 
dustry,  in  the  markets  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania?  Is  it  a  footing  of  equality?  On 
the  contrary,  is  there  not  a  discriminating  duty  of  forty-fiTC 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  unjustiy  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  South  Carolina,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing them  from  the  markets  in  question,  while  an  indirect 
bounty  to  tiie  same  extent  is  given  to  the  productions  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  them  the  com- 
mand of  those  markets  ?  There  is  no  possible  aspect  in  which 
this  system  of  restrictions  could  be  presented,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  its  abominable  and  iniquitous  injustice. 

If  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,  were  imposed  upon  the 
importation  ofthe  productions  of  Sotith  Carolina  into  al) 
tiie  other  States,  the  outrage  would  shock  tiie  moral  sense 
of  every  man  in  the  nation:  yet  this  would  be  doing  no- 
thing more,  in  point  of  principle,  and  much  less  in  point  of 
fact,  than  what  has  been  actually  done  already.  What  I 
have  said  of  South  Carolina,  is  equally  true  of  sdl  the  plant- 
ing States. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  manufactures  obtained 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  southern  industry, 
were  imported  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Mexico  or 
South  America,  and  that  no  drawback  should  be  allowed 
upon  exporting  them  to  those  countries.  -  Could  any  one 
doubt,  in  this  case,  that  the  impost  duties  would  operate 
as  taxes  upon  the  planters  as  producers,  and  not  upon  the 
consumers?  And  yet  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
same  thing  to  the  planters  to  be  compelled  to  pay  dutit$ 
on  the  manufactures  they  import,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying Kentucky  and  Ohio,  as  it  would  be,  to  be  compel- 
led to  pay  the  same  duties  on  the  manufactures  imported, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Mexico  or  South  America. 

I  do  solemnly  believe  that  there  never  was  a  branch  of 
national  industry  so  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  unjust 
taxes  and  restrictions,  as  the  agriculture  of  the  planting 
States;  and  1  beg  the  committee  to  notice  the  complies tt  J 
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weiglit  of  discriminating' duties,  imposed,  too,  by  our  own 
Govenimcnt,  with  which  it  Ims  to  contend,  both  in  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  market.  Let  us  take  cotton  as  an 
example. 

In  the  first  place,  it  lias  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  where 
it  meets  in  competition  the  cotton  of  Brazil  and  Egypt, 
produced  by  tlie  richest  soils,  and  that  of  tlie  East  Indies, 
produced  by  the  cheapest  labor  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  to  contend  against  a  discriminat- 
ing duty  of  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  cotton 
of  Brazil,  and  of  at  least  forty -fire  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
cotton  of  the  East  Indies  and   Eg)'pt     The  planters  of 
Brazil,  East  India,  and  Egypt,  receive  the  same  quantity 
of  British  manu Pictures  for  a  given  quantity  and  Quality  of 
cotton,  as  the  American  planter^  but  the  Brazilian  only 
p.iy8  aduty  of  fifleen  per  cent  on  those  manufactures,  and 
the  Eg}'ptian  and  East  India  planters  pay  no  duty  at  all, 
while  the  American  planter  pays  at  least  forty-five  per 
cent.    It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  tliat  the  American 
planter  has  to  contend,  in  foreigpi  markets,  not  only  against 
the  fertile  soil  and  cheap  labor  of  the  other  cotton-g-row- 
ing  regions  of  the  world,  but  against  a  discriminating  duty 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  duties  imposed  h^,  the 
urifTofthe  United  States,  and  by  those  of  Brazil,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Egypt,  respectively,  upon  European  manufac- 
'  tures.    He  does  not  ask  Congress  to  g^ive  him  any  bounty 
or  protection,  to  enable  him  to  meet  foreign  competition 
in  foreign  markets;  all  he  asks  is,  that  his  own  Government 
nay  not  send  him  abroad  to  meet  this  competition  not  only 
unbountied  and  unprotected,  but  witli  a  discriminating 
duty  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  against  his  cotton, 
and  in  favor  of  that  of  other  countries!  Vet  even  thiis  hum- 
ble exemption — an  exemption  which  he  claims  upon  the 
most  common  principles  of  natural  and  political  justice,  he 
cannot  obtain  from  a  Government  which  claims  the  sacred 
title  of  a  paternal  and  protecting  Government!     But  his 
difficulties  do  not  end  here.     When  he  returns  to  his  own 
country  with  the  manufactures  obtained  in  exchange  for 
his  cotton,  he  is  deittined  to  encounter  a  competition  even 
more  unequal  than  that  which  he  encountered  abroad. 
He  has  to  hold  competition  with  the  northern  manufacturer, 
witli  a  clear  discriminating  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent. 
against  himself,  and  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  levied  in  forei^  countries  upon  his  cot- 
ton, and  tlie  expenses  of  importing  the  manufactures  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  it.     Wherever  he  goes,  at  home  or 
abroad,  he  finds  himself  pressed  down  by  the  heavy  hand 
of  his  own  Government.  While  the  Government  is  subject- 
ing the  planters  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  to  the  bur- 
dens of  this  twofold  operation  of  discriminating  duties,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  its  legislation  operates  upon 
the  other  branches  of  domestic  industry. 

Sir,  there  is  scarcely  a  angle  branch  of  industry  belong- 
ing to  northern  or  to  middle  States,  tliat  is  not  protected, 
even  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  home  market,  by  an  average 
discriminating  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent — a  duty  pro- 
fessedly imposed  upon  the  productions  of  southern  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  with  a  view  to  their  exclusion,  and  the 
wbstitution  of  the  productions  of  northern  indus^'.  Yes, 
*'hile  the  cotton,  and  rice,  and  tobacco  planters  are  doom- 
^  to  sustain  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  arising  from 
the  competition  of  the  whole  world  in  forei^  markets, 
«nder  the  weight  of  an  enormous  discriminatnig  duty  im- 
posed by  their  own  Government,  the  cotton  and  woollen 
^nufacturer,  the  wool  growers,  the  iron  masters,  the  salt 
"^ers,  and  sugar  planters,  not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
protection  resulting  from  the  distance  of  the  competitors, 
ajc  secured  in  the  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  by 
tJie  additional  protection  of  forty-five  per  cent,  unjustly 
bestowed  upon  them  by  a  dcsj)otic  majority,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  very  plantci-s!  If  there  is  one  spark  of  jus- 
tice Icfl  \xx  the  breasts  of  that  majority,  it  will  acknowledge 
t'le  flugiant  outrage  of  such  a  (iiscr'uni nation  between  the 


different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  different  branches  of 
productive  industry. 

The  committee  cannot  but  now  perceive  that  whether 
the  planting  States  of  the  South  import  manufactures  for 
the  consumption  of  their  own  citizens,  or  for  the  purpose 
of' carrying  them  into  the  markets  of  other  States,  to  be 
sold  in  competition  with  northern  manufactures,  tiie  im- 
port duties,  in  either  case,  operate  as  taxes  upon  the  plant- 
mg  States,  though  not  precisely  to  the  nine  extent.  In 
the  one  case,  they  operate  as  taxes  u]}on  consumption )  in 
the  other,  as  discrimmatinr  transit  duties,  which  the  plant- 
ers are  compelled  to  pay  tor  the  privilege  of  vending  the 
productions  of  tlicir  lawful  industry  in  the  markets  of  their 
own  country,  when  they  come  in  competition  with  pro- 
ductions of  other  States,  which  are  not  only  free  from  tax- 
ation, but  nourished  by  Goveniraent  bounties. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  dis- 
criminating duties  to  change  the  course  of  trade,  and  hence 
demonstrate  the  practicalinjury  inflicted  upon  the  staple- 
growing  States  by  your  impost  system. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  discrimination  of  five  per  cent,  was 
made  between  the  duties  imposed  upon  silks  imported 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  those  imported 
from  Europe;  and  already  has  the  amount  of  silks  import- 
ed from  France  been  almost  doubled,  while  the  amount  of 
those  imported  from  China  lias  fallen  oflT  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree. 

It  is  said  by  practical  merchants,  that  a  discrimination 
of  five  per  cent,  in  favor  of  foreigners,  efiTected  by  evasions 
of  the  revenue  laws,  is  sufficient  to  throw  into  their  hands 
almost  the  whole  business  of  importation,  to  the  exclu* 
«on  of  the  American  importers.  If  these  small  discrimi- 
tions  can  change  the  course  of  trade  to  so  great  an  extent, 
what  must  be  the  eflfect  of  a  discrimination  of  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  per  cent,  against  the  American  planters  in 
foreign  markets,  and  of  forty-five  per  cent,  in  the  domestic 
market?  The  most  satisfactory  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
burden  imposed  by  these  discriminations,  is  to  consider 
the  effect  which  would  result  from  a  repeal  of  them.  What 
then  would  be  the  effect  resulting  from  that  repeal?  We 
have  been  very  gravely  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Davis]  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
manufactures,  and  depress  tlie  price  of  cotton  in  tne  Unit- 
ed States!  An  audience  that  can  believe  this,  would  be- 
lieve in  any  of  the  miracles  of  the  dark  ages.  The  repeal 
of  our  impost  duties,  on  the  contrary,  would,  in  the  first 
place,  enable  the  American  cotton  planters  to  drive  all 
their  competitors  out  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  If  the 
planters  of  Bi'azil,  tlie  East  Indies,  and  Egypt,  can  barely 
maintain  the  competition,  with  discriminating  duties  of 
from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  in  their  favor,  they  could 
not  maintain  it  for  a  single  year  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equaliW.  The  consequence  woiud  be  an  increased  de- 
mand for  our  cotton  in  Europe,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  bales.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  increased  demand  would  result,  not  only  from  the 
exclusion  of  the  Brazilian,  East  India,  and  Egyptian  cot- 
ton from  the  markets  of  Europe,  but  from  the  increased 
consumption  of  cotton  in  those  markets.  There  is  no  as- 
signable limit  to  the  quantity  of  cotton  that  would  be  con- 
sumed in  Europe,  if ,we  would  receive  manufiurtures  fr«eljr 
in  exchange  for  it.  Now,  sir,  upon  the  conceded  princi- 
ple, tliat  supply  and  demand  regulate  the  price  of  every 
article,  it  would  puzzle  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
to  show  that  an  increased  demand  for  American  cotton, 
to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  thousand  bales,  would  di- 
minish the  price.  In  fact,  the  real  price  of  American  cot- 
ton would  be  increased  very  nearly  as  many  per  cent,  as 
the  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  were  diminished.  So 
tliat  the  American  cotton  planter  ^"ould  have  an  increased 
demand  for  his  staple,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand bales,  and  would  obtain  an  increased  price  of  little 
less  than  forty -five  per  cent.,  not  only  for  those  three  huii- 
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dred  thousand  bales,  but  for  the  whole  amount  of  his  pro- 
duction. Such,  sir,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  forclg'n 
demand  for  American  cotton,  produced  by  the  repeal  of 
your  unjust  restrictions — restrictions  which  have  all  the 
injurious  effects  upon  the  American  cotton  planter  which 
would  result  from  the  imposition,  by  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Holland,  of  a  discriminating  duty  of  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty-five per  cent,  on  American  cotton,  beyond  what  they  im- 
posed on  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  would  be  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  operations  of  trade  in  the  domestic 
market  of  the  United  States,  by  the  repeal  of  the  high  du- 
ties imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures,  and  which  really 
operate,  and  are  designed  to  operate,  as  discriminating  du- 
ties against  the  southern  planters,  and  in  favor  of  the  north- 
ern manufacturers.  The  repeal  of  those  duties,  or  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  them,  would  enable  the  southern 
planters  to  drive  the  northern  manufacturers  out  of  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  as  certainly  and  to  as  g^eat 
an  extent  as  it  would  enable  them  to  drive  the  planters  of 
Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies  out  of  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  apparent  from  the  single  consideration,  that, 
with  protecting  or  discriminating  duties  of  forty -five  per 
cent.,  the  northern  manufacturers  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
competition  with  the  southern  planters,  in  supplying  the 
demand  of  the  United  States  for  such  manufactures  as  those 
planters  obtain  in  exchange  for  their  agricultural  staples. 
If  those  were  repealed,  or  even  reduced  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  manufactures  of  tlie  northern 
States  would  be  supplanted  by  those  which  are  obtained 
in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  the  southern  States,  to 
an  extent  fully  equal  to  the  increased  demand  for  our  cot- 
ton in  Europe.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  aggre- 
gate consumption  of  manufactures  would  be  very  greatly 
increased  in  the  United  Stages;  so  that  the  soutliern  plant- 
ers would  have  an  increased  demand  for  the  manufactures 
purchased  with  their  productions,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  underselling  and  supplanting  northern  manufactures, 
bat  in  consequence  of  the  increased  consumption  of  manu- 
factures generally. 

If,  then — as  no  one,  I  presume,  will  question — the  bene- 
fits which  would  result  to  the  southern  planters  from  the 
repeal  or  reduction  of  the  prohibitory  duties,  should  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  them 
by  those  duties,  the  comnuttce  will  vei-y  clearly  perceive 
that  1  have  not  estimated  the  burdens  of  the  soutliern 
States  too  hic^hly.  For  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a 
reduction  oi  the  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tures,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  Hhe  domestic,  from 
their  present  rates  to  twenty  per  cent.,  would  increase  the 
annusd  income  of  the  planters  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice 
at  least  ten  millions  of  dollars,  taking  into  view;  the  increas- 
ed demand  for  these  stiplcs,  and  their  increased  value,  re- 
sulting from  the  reduction  ofthe  duties  in  question.  And  yet, 
even  afler  tlils^eduction,  Che  planting  States  would  contri- 
bute more  than  their  due  proportion  to  the  federal  treasury. 

These  views  of  the  unequal  action  of  your  impost  sys- 
tem upon  the  different  sections  of  the  Union^  and  of  tlie 
effect  of  its  repeal  or  modification,  are  fully  confirmed  by 
tlie  concurrent  declarations  of  almost  every  advocate  of 
that  system,  who  lias  addressed  the  committee  during  this 
debate.  Tlicy  all  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  I  have  offerea— small  as  is  the  reduc- 
tion it  propQses-^would  be  utterly  ruinous  to  the  northern  i 
manufacturers.  One  gentleman  [Mr.  Davis]  has  stated 
that  all  the  manufactories  would  be  razed  to  their  founda- 
tions, and  that  the  people  of  New  England  would  have  no 
resource  or  refuge,  but  in  flying  to  the  western  wilderness, 
to  take  up  their  abodes  among  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
Another  gentleman  [Mr.  DixxT]^has  said,  that,  if  you 
adopt  the  proposed  amendment,  you  sweep  through  Penn 


Now,  sir,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  representations, 
if  we  are  to  regard  them  as  any  thing  more  than  mere 
rhetorical  flourishes,  they  furnish  the  most  incontestible 
proof  of  tlie  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  operation  of 
the  prohibitory  S}'atem  upon  the  planting  States.  They 
certainly  amount  to  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  adnusslon 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  States 
are  derived  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  protluctions 
of  southern  industrj'i  for  if  a  repeal,  or  even  a  moderate 
restriction  of  these  duties  would  spread  desolation  over 
the  eastern  and  middle  States,  it  follows  as  a  corollar}, 
that  the  existence  of  those  duties  must  produce  a  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  southern  States. 

I  presume  I  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  days  of  po- 
litical necromancy  have  passed  away,  and  that  no  one  will 
now  contend,  except  perhaps  that  celebrated  Rosicrucian 
philosopher.  Professor  List,  tliat  there  is  a  creative  power 
in  legislation.  Sir,  ho  political  power  on  earth  can,  by  a 
mere  touch  of  the  legislative  wand,  as  if  by  the  touch  of 
Midas,  diffuse  wealth  and  prosperity  over  extenave  re- 
gions of  counti-y.  Nothing  less  than  an  omnipotent  power 
IS  adequate  to  produce  such  a  res*iU.  Whatever  wealth, 
therefore,  is  communicated  to  one  portion  of  the  Union 
by  the  duties  and  taxes  imposed  by  Congress,  must  neces- 
sarily, and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  abstracted 
from  the  wealth  of  some  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
Human  industry  only,  co-operating  with  tlie  bounties  of 
nature,  can  create  wealth.  All  that  human  legislation  can 
possibly  accomplish  in  this  respect,  beyond  protecting  the 
properly  of  every  citizen  against  foreign  and  domestic  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  is  to  change  tlie  natural  distribution 
of  the  wealth  thus  created,  by  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
transfer  of  the  property  of  one  portion  of  the  cominvuiity 
to  anotlier. 

I  have  said  that  It  is  impossible  to  confer  wealth  on  one 
part  of  the  Union,  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  without 
abstracting  an  equal  amount  of  wealth  from  some  otlierpart 
of  tlie  Union.  I  now  go  furllier:  I  maintain  that  whenever 
this  transfer  of  wealth  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  an- 
other is  effected  by  regulations  which  divert  industr}'  from 
its  natural  into  artificial  channels,  the  burden  imposed  up- 
on the  one  pail  of  the  Union  is  much  gi*ealer  tlum  tlic 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  other.  When,  therefore,  it  i» 
affirmed  that  the  proi)osed  reduction  of  the  duties  upon 
the  productions  of  soutliern  industry  would  utterly  tieso- 
late  the  manufacturing  States,  gentlemen  sJiould  reflect 
that  they  arc  giving  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of 
the  alleged  desolation  produced  by  these  duties  upon  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  planting  States.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  clear,  in  my  view  ofthe  subject,  than  that  the  injury 
done  to  the  planting  States  by  the  imposition  of  the  duties 
in  question,  is  much  more  extensive  than  that  whicli  would 
result  tq  the  raanufiicturing  States  by  the  repeal  of  thcni. 

A  very  brief  analysis  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  would  operate,  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  views  here  presented.  What,  then,  isit 
that  w(^d  produce  the  alleged  desolation  in  the  manufac- 
turing States?  Would  a  British  army,  with  hostile  bannci-s 
waving  over  the  ruins  of  your  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, carry  devastation  by  fire  and  sword  throughout 
the  manufacturing  States  of^the  Union?  Would  the  soutli- 
ern planters,  with  an  army  of  slaves,  apply  tlic  incendiary 
torch  to  those  establishments'  Nothing  of  this  sort  is  pre- 
tended, «ir.  The  manufacturers  would  neither  feel  the 
hand  of  violence  nor  injustice.  Nothing  would  be  taken 
from  them,  to  whicli  they  liave  a  semblance  of  title.  1^^ 
whole  of  the  desolation  which  gentlemen  have  depxted, 
would  result  from  restoring  to  the  planting  States  a  por- 
tion only  of  their  natui-al  and  constitutional  rights.  A'^ 
the  tarin  now  stands,  the  southern  planters  are  not  m- 
mitted  to  vend  the  productions  of  their  industry-  in  the 


svlvania  with  the  besom  of  dcstniction,  and  run  a  plough-! markets  of  tlie  Union,  until  they  have  paid  a  discriinii'^^ 
share  over  Pittsburg.  ling  duty  of  forty -five  per  cent.,  wjillc  the  manufiifturing 
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States  are  permitlcd  to  vend  their  productions  without 
paying  any  duty  at  all.  Even  if  the  proposed  amendment 
were  adopted,  there  would  still  remain  a  discriminating 
duty  of  at  least  Iwenty-five  per  cent,  against  the  southern 
planters,  and  in  favor  of  the  northern  manufacturers. 

And  yet  gentlemen  openly  admit  and  declare,  that,  even 
with  this  discriminating  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
their  favor,  the  northern  manufacturers  cannot  hold  com- 
petition with  the  southern  planters,  in  supplying  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Union  with  manufactured  articles,  but  would 
be  utterly  ruined  by  the  competition.  If,  then,  this  par- 
tial restitution  of  the  rights  of  the  southern  States  would 
pi*o(Uice  such  disastrous  consequences  to  the  northern 
manufacturers,  what  would  be  the  effect  produced  by  an 
entire  restoration  of  tl)ose  rights?  Those  rights  can  be 
completely  restored,  only  by  placing  the  productions  of 
50utJ>crn  imhistry  iipon  a.footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  productions  of  northern  industry.  To  produce  this 
equality,  there  should  be  no  discriminating  duty  at  all,  not 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  or  even  five  per  cent  The 
manufactures  purchased  by  8f)uthern  industry  should  be 
subject  to  no  higher  duties  than  the  manufactures  made 
by  northern  industry.  The  property  obtained  by  pur- 
chase is  no  more  rightfully  the  subject  of  taxation,  nor 
less  entitled  to  tlic  protection  of  a  just  Government,  than 
that  which  is  manufactured  by  the  owner.  Whatever  tlu- 
ty,  therefore,  is  imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  domestic  indus- 
try, the  same  rate  of  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the, 
manufactures  made  in  the  United  States,  and  jjrought  into 
competition  with  them.  This  is  indispensable  to  that 
ejquality  of  taxation  which  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a 
right  to  demand.  If  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed upon  tbe  manufactures  imported  by  the  southern 
planters,  the  same  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  those 
which  are  made  by  the  northern  manufacturers.  They 
would  then  come  into  competition  upon  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  in  regard  to  gt)vernment  protection.  "What- 
ever advantage  either  might  have,  would  be  a  natural  ad- 
vantage, of  which  they  could  not  be  rightfully  -deprived 
by  the  Government.  If,  tlicn,  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  imported  manufactures  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  northern  manufacturers,  w  hat  utter 
and  .absolute  destruction  would  result  to  tliose  nninufac- 
turers.  from  that  reduction,  accompanied  by  an  excise  duty 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  their  productions?  It  must 
be  obvious  from  the  declaration  of  almost  every  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  against  the  proposed  amendment,  that  this 
equalization  of  duties  on  nortlicm  manufactures  and  south- 
ern imports  would  give  to  the  latter  almost  tlie  entire  pos- 
session of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former.  All  this  conclusively  demonstrates  that  tlie 
manufacturers  of  the  northern  States  are  actually  sustained 
by  the  unjust  discriminating  duties  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  southern  industry,  and  could  not  existfor  twelve 
months  in  a  tolerable  state  of  prosperity  if  those  duties 
were  repealed^  And  yet  gentlemen,  who  wlmit  this  to  be 
true,  have  the  modest  assurance  to  tell  us  that  the  duties 
in  question  impose  no  burden  upon  the  southern  States, 
that  does  not  operate  equallv  as  a  burden  upon  all  parts  of 
ti}e  Union,  and  that  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
clisticsi  and  suflTering  and  decay  of  the  southern  Slates! 

Sir,  it  is  vain  that  gentlemen  attempt  to  wind  their  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  inconsistencies  in  which  they  are 
involved.  To  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  the  sub- 
ject, there  cannot  be  presented  a  more  palpable  conti-a- 
diction,  than  to  assert  that  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
southern  import^  would  ruin  the  northern  manufacturers, 
and  yet  that  the  imposition  of  those  duties  is  not  as  inju- 
rious to  the  southern  planters,  as  their  repeal  would  be  to 
the  northern  manufacturers.  Such  a  notion  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  ascribing  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  the 
supernatural  power  of  imposing  taxes  which  sh;  11  confer 


sigTial  benefits  upon  one  portion  ,of  the  Union,  without 
doing  a  corresponding  imury  to  any  otlier  portion.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  tliat  one  of*^  the  gentlemen  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Dayis]  did  very  distinctly  advance  the  propo- 
sition that  impost  duties  ai*e  not  taxes,  and  do  not  impose 
any  burden  upon  the  community,  but  confer  very  great 
benefits.  The  first  day  he  addressed  the  committee,  he 
made  a  very  labored  argument  to  prove  that  impost  duties 
imposed  no  burden  at  all  upon  the  southern  planters,  as 
producers.  The  second  day  he  maintained,  with  equal 
earnestness,  that  every  increase  of  duties  on  foieigii  manu- 
factures, so  far  from  increasing  tlicir  price,  had  actually 
made  them  cheaper,  and  consequently  that  the  consumer 
paid  no  part  of  the  tax,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received  a 
benefit.  The  gentleman  acted  wisely  in  not  uttering  these 
two  propositions  on  the  same  day.  Se{>aratcd  by  the  in- 
terval of  a  night,  it  was  possible  that  the  paradoxical  ab- 
surdity involved  in  their  union  miglit  not  be  perceived. 
When  brought  together,  they  amount  to  nothing  less  than 
the  broad  and  unqualified  assertion  that  the  import  duties 
laid  upon  foreign  manufactures,  though  they  yield  a  large 
revenue  to  the  Government,  and,  indirectly,  a  bounty  to 
domestic  manufacture,  impose  no  burden  at  all  upon  any 
portion  of  the  community.  Af\er  this,  the  doctrine  that 
"taxation  is  no  tyranny,"  can  no  longer  be  regiu*ded  as 
confined  to  the  slavish' advocate  of  the  despotic  power  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  the  passive  obedience  of  the 
North  American  colonies.  Improving  upon  tlie  exploded 
politic:il  text,  that  a  *'  public  debt"  is  a  **  public  blessing," 
the  gentleman  from  Miissachusetts  has  revealed  to  us  the 
still  more  important  discovery,  "  that  a  public  tax  is  a  pub- 
lic blessing." 

§o  far  as  there  is  any  truth  in  the  assei-tion  of  the  gen- 
tleman fn)m  Massachusetts,  that  the  increase  of  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures  does  not  enhance  their  price,  it  is  a 
conclusive  confirmation  of  my  argument,  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  impost  duties  on  the  producers  of  our  exports. 
For  if  the  price  of  manufactures  be  not  increased,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duties,  it  follows  that  no  part  of  the  tax 
falls  upon  the  producers.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that,  if  there  be  no  magic  in  the  business,  somebody 
must  pay  the  tuxes  that  g^  into  the  federal  treasury.  The 
truth  of^  the  matter  is,  that  the  price  of  manufactures  is 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  tlic  duties  imposed  upon 
their  importation,  thougli  it  is  increased  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  pi  ice  of  the  staples 
of  exportation  is  climinislicd  by  the  impost  duties,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  also.  The  duties  must  be  paid  cither  by  the 
producers,  or  by  the  consumers,  or  by  them  both.  What- 
ever portion  of  the  duties  is  not  paid  by  one  of  these  classes, 
must  be  paid  by  the  other.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  fo- 
reigpi  and  domestic  markets,  I  confidently  believe  that  the 
principal  burden  falls  upon  the  producers;  in  other  words, 
thut  the  duties  imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures  cxlii- 
bit  their  effects  much  more  in  depressing  the  price  of  our 
agricultural  staples  in  oui'  own  markets,  than  in  the  en- 
hancement of  the  price  of  manufactures.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  cannot  conceive  how  the  price  of 
cotton  can  be  depressed  by  our  impost  duties,  and  seems 
to  suppose  that  if  these  duties  depress  the  price  of  Ame- 
rican cotton  in  our  own  in.a»'ltets,  they  must  equally  de- 
press the  price  of  foreign  cotton  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
Now,  the  truth  is  ncai-ly  the  reverse  of  what  he  supposes. 
If  an  export  duly  were  imposed  upon  cotton,  the  gentle- 
man would  probably  understand  it.  That  would  diminish 
the  value  of  cotton  to  tlie  planter,  almost  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  duty,  although  it  would  not  at  all  diminish 
the  price  in  Europe.  If  tlie  planter  receive  the  siime 
price  only  for  his  cotton,  aAcr  the  imposition  of  the  duty, 
that  he  received  before,  the  duty  most  unquestionably  falls 
on  him.  The  gentleman  seems  to  me  to  have  failed  in  his 
usual  acuteness,  in  confounding  the  effect  of  our  tariff  up- 
on the  price  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  our  own 
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inarkcts.  Hence  be  infers  that  the  American  merchant 
who  purchases  the  cotton  of  the  planter,  pays  for  it  in 
money,  as  much  as  it  is  worth  in  Europe,  deaucting  only 
the  freight  and  charges;  and,  from  these  erroneous  pre- 
mises, he  infers  that  if  any  loss  occurs  a(\erwards^  by  re- 
ceiving g^ods  subject  to  duty,  it  must  fall  on  the  merchant. 

Now,  the  gentleman  gives  credit  to  the  American  mer- 
chant for  a  very  small  share  of  sagucity,  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  pay  the  planter  as  high  a  money  price 
for  his  cotton  as  can  be  obtained  for  it  in  Europe,  (de- 
ducting only  freight  and  charges,)  when  it  is  known  that 
the  only  purpose  for  which  he  purchases  the  cotton,  and 
the  only  profitable  use  to  which  he  can  apply  it,  is  to  give 
it  in  exchange  for  foreign  manufactures  wiiich  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  sell  until  he  pays  the  duty.  In  fixing  the 
money  price  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the  merchants 
undoubtedly  take  into  consideration  the  duties  they  will 
have  to  pay  on  the  return  cargo.  These  duties  constitute 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  calculation  upon 
which  the  price  of  cotton  is  founded.  It  may  be  true  that 
this  calculation  is  not  actually  made  by  cacli  individual 
merchant  who  purchases  a  lot  of  cotton;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  each  individual  merchant  does  not  calculate  the 
demand  and  supply  when  he  makes  a  purchase,  though 
every  one  knows  that  these  are  the  two  circumstances 
whicli  infallibly  reg^ilate  prices.  This  reasoning  is  con- 
clusively confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  cun*ent 
of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  this 
moment.  Prime  cotton  now  commands  seven  and  a  half 
pence,  or  about  fourteen  cents,  per  pound  in  Liverpool. 
Add  to  this  the  difference  of  exchange,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  the  two  countries, 
which  amount  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  you  have  fifteen 
cents,  or  mure,  as  the  price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  esti- 
mated in  American  currency.  Now,  sir,  the  vei-y  highest 
price  that  can  be  obtained  m  the  markets  of  the  United 
States,  is  eleven  and  a  half  cents.  Add  to  this  two  cents 
for  freight  and  insurance,  and  other  charges,  a  large  al- 
lowance, and  you  have  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  as  the 
price  which  it  costs  the  American  merchant  to  deliver  in 
Liverpool  the  cotton  for  which  lie  obtains  fifteen  cents. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  giving  the  planter  as  large  a 
money  price  for  his  cotton,  deducting  the  chargtjs,  as  he 
could  obtain  in  Europe,  the  American  merchant  reserves 
one  and  a  half  cents  for  his  profit  on  every  pound;  where- 
as, if  imported  manufactures  were  freeci  from  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  importing 
merchant  could  make  his  regular  profit  iip9n  the  merchan- 
dise imported,  cvtry  practical  man  knows'  that,  as  cotton 
is  tlic  most  convenient  medium  of  remittance,  it  would 
command  very  nearly  as  high  a  price  in  the  United  States 
as  it  would  in  Great  Britain. 

But  the  merchant  must  have  his  profit  on  one  branch 
of  the  exchange  or  the  other.  What  your  discriminating 
duties  in  favor  of  domestic  manufiicture  prevent  him  from 
making  on  the  merchandise  he  imports,  he  must  make 
upon  the  staples  which  he  exports.  Thus  it  is,  sir.  that 
tlie  price  of  cotton  is  depressed  in  our  own  markets,  more 
than  that  of  manufactures  is  enhanced,  by  prohibitory  du- 
ties; and,  consequently,  the  largest  portion  of  the  burden 
of  these  duties  fulls  upon  tlic  planters,  as  producers.  If 
all  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures 
were  repealed,  andtrAde  left  perfectly  free,  1  will  hazard 
my  reputiition  on  the  assertion  that  there  w  ould  not  be 
a  difference  of  more  than  one  cent  a  pound  between  the 
price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  and  in  Charleston;  whereas 
the  difference  now  is  two  and  a  half  cents  at  least.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  remark  that  tlie  gentlemen  opposed 
to  me  have,  in  scarcely  a  single  instance,  slated  my  pro- 
positions correctly,  and  met  them  fiirly.  Whereas  I 
stated  th:it  at  least  one-half  of  the  burden  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  imports  falls  n]^on  the  producers  of  the  exports 
given  in  cxelirmfje  for  Hjeni,  as  proMncers,  !  am  rcprc-| 


sented  as  stating  that  the  whole  burden  falls  upun  the 
producers,  and  no  part  of  it  on  the  consumers.  Aiul 
whereas  I  stated  tliat  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  forei^ 
manufactures  we  received  in  exchange  for  cotton,  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  price  of  cotton  ii^  the  United 
States,  I  am  represented  as  stating  -that  those  duties  de- 
press the  price  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  tlie  leading  proposition  wliicli 
I  laid  down,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  were  subsenient, 
was  that  forty  per  cent,  on  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice, 
exported  from  the  planting  States,  might  be  fairly  assumed 
as  the  measure  of  the  burdens  imposed  upontliem  by  this 
Government. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  assume  that  only  one*half  of  the  burden 
of  the  imposts  falls  upon  the  planters,  as  producers,  my 
proposition  will  be  most  completely  sustained;  for  I  will 
now  take  into  tlie  estimate  two  very  important  items, 
which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  present  in  my  former 
argument.  We  have  been  told,  this  morning,  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Strong]  that  tiie  tariff 
States  purchase  from  the  planting  States  cotton  to  llic 
amount  of  six  millions  of  dollars.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
extravagant  estimate;  and,  though  it  would  better  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  my  argument,  I  will  not  adopt  it. 
The  true  amount  of  cotton  sold  by  the  southern  to  the 
northern  States  may  be  set  down  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Assuming  forty-five  per  cent,  as  the  average  of  the  duties 
levied  on  foreign  manufactures,  and  tliat  one-half  only  of 
this  duty  is  taken  out  of  the  price  of  cotton,  it  will  follow 
that  the  planters  sustain  a  loss  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  upon  the  cotton  sold  to  the  northern  manufacturers. 
For  whatever  depresses  in  our  own  markets  the  price  of 
the  cotton  exported  to  foreign  countries,  must  equally 
depress  tlie  price  of  the  smaSer  portion  of  it  consumed 
by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Here,  then,  is  a  burden 
of  one  mlUlon  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars imposed  upon  the  internal  trade  of  the  cotton  plant- 
ers, which  does  not  go  into  tlie  public  treasury,  but  evi- 
dently into  the  pockets  bf  tlie  manufacturers.  But  this 
is  not  all.  If  the  planters  receive,  in  exchange  for  this 
cotton,  nortliern  manufactures,  enhanced  by  protecting 
duties,  they  are  subjected  to  an  additional  burden  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollsrs»  » 
the  consumei-s  of  tliose  manufactures.  I  will  assume,  how- 
ever, that  only  half  the  amount  of  cotton  sold  to  the 
northern  manufacturers  is  received  by  the  planters  m 
domestic  roods,  enhanced  by  the  protecting  duties.  From 
this,  it  will  follow  tliat  the  planters  sustain  "a  burden  of 
one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  me 
hundred  dollars  upon  this  brancn  of  their  internal  trade; 
of  which,  one  million  one  hundred  and  twent)'-five  thou- 
sand dollars  results  from  the  depression  of  the  price  ol 
cotton,  and  half  that  sum  fVom  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  manufactures  received  in  exchange  for  it. 

There  is  another  item  to  be  added  to  the  burdens  ol 
the  southern  States. 

They  export  grain,  flour,  lumber,  turpentine,  and  «• 
rious  other  articles,  amounting  to  not  leas  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  addition  to  their  exports  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  The  burden  they  sustain,  ^^^^§ 
these  exports,  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  and  iitty 
thousand  dollars,  in  any  view  of  the  subject.  This  surr^ 
added  to  one  million  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousana 
five  hundred  dollars,  gives  two  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollai*s,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  southern  States,  besides  what 
they  bear  as  the  exporters  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  nee. 

Now,  if  even  we  grant  that  only  one-half  of  the  biu^«" 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  tnc 
planters  is  paid  by  them  as  producers,  yet  they  will  pa}» 
even  in  that  view,  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
thirty-sevcn  millions  of  dollars^  of  exports,  amounting  to 
jciglit  million  three  lumdrcd    and  t\unty-five  thoubanu 
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dollars.  And  if  we  g^nt,  also,  that  the  planting  States 
only  consumed  taxed  articles,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  the 
amount  of  half  tlieir  exports — an  extravapant  concession — 
they  will  still  pay,  as  consumers,  four  million  one  hundred 
and  sixty -two  thousand  five  hundred  dolLirs.  All  these 
sums,  added  together,  make  an  aggregate  of  fourteen  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
being  twenty-five  thousand  more  than  forty  per  cent. 
upon  the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice. 

But,  sir,  in  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  planting  States  consume  dnly  half  the  amount  of  their 
exports  in  taxed  articles,  foreign  and  domestic,  I  have 
conceded  what  the  facts  of  the  case  will  not  justif^'.  On 
the  contran*,  they  consume  very  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  what  is  left,  after  paying  the  contnbutlon  to  the  cus- 
tom-house. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Datib]  has  stated  that  the  manufacturing  States  consume 
as  large  an  amount  of  foreign  manufactures,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  as  is  consumed  by  the  planting  States. 
If  any  tiling  in  the  shape  of  a  tariff  argument  could  as- 
tonish me,  it  would  be  this  assertion.  Can  the  gentleman 
possibly  be  serious?  Can  he  g^vely  assert,  in  this  assem- 
bly, that  the  tariff  States  pui-chase,  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, from  the  planting  States,  as  large  a  proportion 
of  foreign  manufactures  as  are  consumed  by  the  planting 
States  themselves,  when  every  man  in  this  House  must 
know  that  the  tariff  States  manufacture  the  very  same 
description  of  articles,  not  only  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  selling  tliem  in  other  States,  and 
in  foreign  countries?  We  were  told,  yesterday,  by  a  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  [Mr.  Martindaii]  that  the  ma- 
nufactures which  have  grown  up  under  the  protecting 
sy.«teTn,  consisting  of  tlie  very  descriptions  which  the 
southern  States  import  in  exchange  for  their  staples, 
amount  annually  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  Now,  sir,  if  the  manufacturing  States 
consume  domestic  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  consume  their  full  proportion  of  the  thirty-seyen 
millions  of  dollars  imported  by  the  southern  States,  they 
must  certainly  be  the  most  extravagant  and  voracious  con- 
sumers  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Gentlemen  seem  to  think  it  incredible  that  the  southern 
States  should  consume  foreign  manufactures  to  the  amount 
of  thirty -seven  millions  of  dollars.  But  is  this  more  sur- 
prising than  t^iat  the  other  States  should  consume  domes- 
tic manufactures  of  the  same  kind  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars?  And  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  of  the  thirt)'-seven  millions  of  dollars  of 
manufactures  imported  in  exchange  for  southern  produce, 
fourteen  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  taken 
by  the  Government.  This,  of  course,  is  not  consumed 
by  the  planting  States,  but  by  the  public  officers,  con- 
tractors, and  other  persons,  who  receive  in  various  forms 
the  public  disbursements.  The  remaining  twenty-two 
millions  of  dollars  is  all  that  the  Government  permits  the 


planters  to  receive  for  their  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  It  is  only  necessary  that  I  should  prove  that 
they  consume  this  amount  of  imports,  to  prove  that  they 
are  taxed,  as  consumers,  in  proportion  to  their  exports. 
A^uming  the  population  of  the  planting  States  at  four 
millions,  black  and  white,  twenty-two  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  would  about  yield  a  dividend  of  five 
dollars  and  a  half  to  each  persoti,  for  every  description  of 
clothing  ami  other  »i-ticles  manufactured  of  wool,  cotton, 
flax^  hemp,  and  silks;  for  iron  and  all  its  manufactures; 
for  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
smaller  articles.  The  southern  people  must  be  poor  in- 
deed, if  their  consumption  of  the  articles  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  of  nortliern  manufactures  protected  by  the 
import  duties,  does  not  amount  to  five  dollars  and  a  half 
for  each  individual.  The  annual  clothing  of  a  field  slave 
a-inounts  to  a  larger  sum. 


Nothing  in  this  debate  has  surprised  me  more  than  the 
loose  and  random  assertions  in  which  gentlemen  have  in- 
dulged on  this  subject  of  consumption  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. A  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  [Mr.  BrRcss] 
who  deals  extensively  in  figures  of  different  kinds,  has 
communicated  a  very  important  piece  of  statistical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  South  Carolina.  He  informs  us  that 
this  State,  which  exports  to  tlie  amount  of  eight  millions 
of  dollars,  consumes,  of  foreign  productions  of  every 
kind,  only  to  the  amount  of  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand!  This  very  important  and  singubr  fact  he  in- 
fers from  the  circumstance  that  the  imports  of  Charleston 
amount  only  to  that  sum. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  the  member  from  Rhode 
Island  of  a  fact  so  notorious,  as  that  the  principal  part  o^ 
the  foreign  merchandise  consumed  not  only  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, but  in  all  the  planting  States,  is  imported  through 
New  York,  and  other  cities  north  of  Charleston?  I  confi- 
dently assert,  sir,  that,  for  clothing  alone.  South  Carolina 
consumes  in  foreign  manufactures,  and  in  northern  manu- 
factures, equally  enhanced  by  protecting  duties,  three 
times  the  amount  set  down  by  the  mertiber  from  Rhode 
Island,  as  her  entire  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise. 
This  statement  of  the  gentleman,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
extravagant  as  another  which  he  made  in  illustration  of 
the  miraculous  influence  of  the  protecting  system.  Afler 
ascribing  all  the  improvements  made  in  machinery  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  for  the  last  half  century,  to  the  pro- 
tecting system  of  tlie  United  States,  which  commenced  in 
1816,  setting  all  chronology  at  defiance,  he  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  effect  of  tliis  improved  machinery  in  cheapen- 
ing production,  which  bid  equal  defiance  to  all  the  known 
powers  and  principles  of  mathematics.  He  g^vely  told 
us  that  the  American  tariff  system  has  reduced  the  price 
of  woollen  manufactures  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  that 
of  cotton  manufactures  two  hundred  per  cent.  Now,  sir, 
I  can  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  price  of 
an  article  to  nothing,  but  it  would  puzzle  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton himself,  with  all  the  combined  powers  of  algebra, 
fluxions,  and  tlie  infinitiscmal  calculus,  to  follow  the  gentle- 
man in  his  descent  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Fess  than  no- 
thing! I  must,  therefore,  leave  him  in  the  profound  depth 
to  which  he  has  descended,  with  a  single  admonition.  I 
recommend  it  to  the  gentleman  never,  in  future,  to  deal 
in  the  use  of  Arabian  figures,  but  to  confine  himself  strictly 
and  exclusively  to  figures  of  speech.  Let  him  carefully 
abstain  from  all  the  combinations  of  the  nine  digits,  and 
revel  without  restraint  amongst  crocodiles,  toads,  tadpoles, 
and  the  whole  reptile  tribe,  which  abound  in  his  imagina- 
tion with  the  same  teeming  profusion  that  he  seems  to  sup- 
pose tliey  abound  in  X\i€  bayous  and  stagnant  pools  of 
Louisiana. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  consumption  of  imported  iirticles  by  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  planting  States.  How  is  it  possible  that 
the  manufacturing  States,  who  allege,  and  allege  truly, 
that  they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  foreign 
manufactures,  even  if  they  were  freely  admitted,  can  con- 
sume as  large  a  share  of  them,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, as  the  planting  States,  who  hnve  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions of  productions  to  give  in  exchange  for  them?  If 
those  who  have  no  means  of  purchasing  the  manufactures 
of  Europe,  consume  as  large  a  proportion  of  them  as  those 
who  actually  pay  for  tfiem,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  how 
this  strange  phenomenon  is  brought  about.  It  must  be  ef- 
fected either  by  plunder,  or  by  the  exchanges  of  internal 
commerce.  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  exchanges. 

Wiiat  means  have  the  northern  States  to  purchase  the 
foreign  manufactures  which  are  imported  in  exchange 
for  southern  exports^  They  have  positively  notliing  but 
their  own  manufactures  by  which  they  can  purchase  fo- 
reign  manufactures  from  the  southern   planters.      The 
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southern  SUtcs  consume  a  larg'c  amount  of  the  woollen 
and  cotton  manufactures  of  the  North;  but,  even  if  they 
pay  for  them  by  pvuig-  in  exchangee  foreign  manufactures, 
this  does  not  relieve  the  people  of  the  South  from  any 
part  of  tl»c  burden  imposed  upon  their  foreig-n  exchanges. 
If  the  southern  States  give  fine  British  woollen  and  cot- 
ton manufactures  in  exchange  for  coarse  northern  manu- 
factures of  the  same  articles,  is  it  not  obvious  that  tliey 
pay,  as  consumers,  as  large  an  amount  of  taxation  upon 
these  coarse  fabrics,  as  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  if  they  had  consumed  the  fine  fabrics  of  Great 
Britain?  The  form  of  the  burden  is  changed,  but  its  ex- 
tent is  not  at  all  diminished:  for  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  price  of  northern  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool  is  as  much  enhanced  by  the  tai-iff  as  that  of  British 
Itianufactures  of  the  same  materials. 

But  I  grant  that  the  soutliern  States  purchase  various 
other  articles  from  the  nortliern  States,  such  as  pleasure 
carriages  and  ciibinct  furniture,  which  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  enhanced  in  price  by  the  protecting  duties;  and 
\X  these  were  paid  for  with  foreign  manufactures,  it  might 
be  fairly  contended,  that,  to  this  extent,  the  northern  peo- 
ple sustained  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  southern 
imposts.  But  gentlemen  seem  entirely  to  overlook,  in 
tliis  aspect  of  the  subject,  what  they  not  only  urge,  but 
exaggerate  in  others — the  five  millions  worth  of  raw  cot- 
ton annually  sold  by  the  cotton  planting  to  the  manufac- 
turing States.  In  all  conscience,  this  is  an  ample  fund 
wherewith  to  purchase  all  the  articles  of  northern  manu- 
facture, such  as  1  have  just  mentioned,  which  the  plant- 
ing States  can  require  tor  their  consumption.  When  to 
all  this  we  add,  that  the  southern  States  consume  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and 
otl)er  East  and  West  India  productions,  which  we  im- 
ported by  the  manufacturing  States  in  exchange  for  their 
productions,  it  may  be  very  confidently  stated  that  the 
planting  States  consume  as  large  an  amount  of  foreign 
productions  imported  in  exchange  for  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing States,  and  of  northern  tnanufaclures,  equally 
enhanced  in  price  by  the  tariff,  as  the  manufacturing  States 
consume  of  the  foreign  manufactures  imported  in  exchange 
for  southern  produce. 

From  this  analysis  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  apparent  tliat  the  live  stock  purchased  from 
the  western  States,  amounting  to  about  three  millions  of 
dollars,  is  the  only  branch  of  that  ti-nde  which  tends  to  re- 
lieve the  planting  States  from  any  portion  of  tiie  impost 
duties  levied  upon  tlieir  foreign  exchanges.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  it  were  true  that  tlie  whole  burden  of  these  duties 
falls  tipon  the  consumers,  the  plantitig  States  would  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  their  exports,  with  this  inconsider- 
able exception. 

But,  sir,  in  estimating  the  burden  imposed  by  the  tariff 
upon  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  gentlemen  entirely 
overlook  its  prohibitoiy  effect.  The  very  lowest  estimate 
which  can  be  made  of  the  curtailment  it  has  produced  in 
the  demand  for  American  cotton  in  the  maiicets  of  the 
world,  taking  into  view  the  increased  demand  in  tliat  of  the 
United  States,  is  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  amounting 
to  six  millions  of  dollars.  This  will  be  three  times  as  much 
aais  required  to  coimterbalance  any  diminution  in  the  bur-, 
dens  of^the  southern  States,  which  can  be  supposed  to 
result  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  consuming  taxed 
articles  to  tlie  full  amounts  o/  their  exports. 

I  have  thus  made  otit  the  burdens  of  the  South  to  be  as 
great  as  I  represented  them,  without  taking  into  the  esti- 
mate the  inequahty  of  the  Government  disbursements. 

I  will  now  endeavor  in  bring  the  doctrines  of  the  tai*iff 
gentlemen  to  a  test,  to  wliich,  as  christian  men,  they  can- 
not take  exception.  I  require  only  that  they  sliall  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  belief  in  those  doctrines,  by  adopt- 
ing the  golden  rule  of  **  doing  unto  others  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  them." 


They  allege,  with  g^eat  apparent  sincerity,  tJiat  a  duty 
imposed  upon  any  particular  bi-anch  of  productive  indus- 
ti7  is  no  tax  at  all  upon  the  producers,  except  so  far  as 
they  consume  the  productions  of  their  own  industry,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  planting  States  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  unequal  taxation,  because  two-ihirds  of  llie 
federal  revenue  is  levied  upon  the  productions  of  tlieir 
own  industry.  Now,  sir,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  doc- 
trine, gentlemen  cannot  consistently  oppose  its  application 
to  themselves.  I  propose,  tlien,  to  return  **thc  poisoned 
chalice  to  their  lips,"  by  imposing  an  excise  duty  of  only 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  various  manufactures  of  the  tariff 
States,  which  tlie  gentleman,  from  New  York  estimates  to 
amount  to  one  hundred  arid  twenty  milhons  of  dollars,  and 
to  repeal  entirely  the  duties  upon  imports.  This  will  yield 
a  revenue  of  twenty -four  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  not 
be  half  so  oppressive,  or  half  so  unequal,  as  our  present 
system  of  taxation.  For  the  last  fourteen  years,  the  whole 
federal  revenue  has  been  raised  by  an  indirect  tax  of  at 
least  forty  per  cent,  levied  upon  less  than  seventy  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  productions  of  the  country.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  for  the  next  fourteen 
years  the  burden,  which  gentlemen  say  is  no  burden  at 
all,  should  be  shifted  from  that  part  of  the  Union  which 
feels  it  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  to  that  which  regards 
it  as  utterly  harmless.  And  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
objection  gentlemen  will  urge  against  an  indirect  tax  of 
twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  productions  of  northern  indus- 
try, which  will  not  apply  with  double  force  to  the  existing 
tax  of  forty  per  cent,  upon  tlie  productions  of  southern 
industry.  To  all  their  complaints,  1  will  reply,  in  their 
own  words,  "make  }  ourselves  easy,  gentlemen;  this  is  no 
tax  upon  the  manufacturers,  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  exclu- 
sively upon  the  consumers  of  their  productions."  But, 
sir,  is  til  ere  any  man  in  tliis  House,  that  can  believe  for  a 
moment  that  Uie  manufacturers  would  be  deluded  by  the 
miserable  fallacy,  the  insulting  ntockei*}',  by  which  they 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  South  to  their  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive burdens?  Would  they  believe  that  a  tix  laid  upon 
their  productions  is  no  tax  at  all  upon  them,  as  producers, 
because  tlie  burden  must  ultimately  fall  on  the  consumers^ 
No,  sir;  rest  assured  that,  before  they  had  felt  its  opeia- 
tion  twelve  months,  they  would  be  most  fechngly  impress- 
ed witli  the  truth,  that  a  tax  is  still  a  tax,  lay  it  wkeie  you 
please,  and  disguise  it  as  you  may. 

Anclyet,  sir,  the  excise  which  I  propose  would  be,  in 
every  respect,  more  equitable,  and  would  be  much  more 
equally  distributed  over  tlie  Union,  than  tlie  impost  du- 
ties now  are.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  applied  to  a 
larger  amount  of  the  productive  industry  of  Uic  Union, 
tlian  that  upon  which  our  present  taxes  ai*e  levied,  and, 
of  course,  a  lower  rate  of  duty  only  would  be  necessary. 
Twenty  per  cent.\ipon  the  productions  of  the  tariffStatcs 
would  yield  as  much  revenue  as  forty  per  cent,  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  exporting  States.  In  the  second  place, 
regarding  it  as  a  tax,  not  on  the  manufacturers,  but  on  ihc 
consumers  of  their  fabrics,  it  would  be  much  more  equally 
diffused  over  the  Union  than  the  impost  duties  on  foreign 
manufactures.  .  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  planting 
States  consume  a  larger  amount  of  northern  manufactures, 
by  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars,  than  the  manufacturing 
States  consume  of  foreign  manufactures  obtained  in  tx* 
change  for  southern  produce.  Tliis  conclusively  follows, 
from  the  fact  tliat  the  northern  States  have  nothing  but 
their  manufactures  with  which  to  pay  the  southern  States, 
not  only  for  the  foreign  manufactures  they  obtain  from 
them  indirectly,  but,  also,  for  the  raw  cotton  they  purchase 
from  them  directly. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  as  applicable  to 
the  planting  States  by  Sill  the  tariff  gentlemen  who  have 
participated  in  this  debate,  the  excise  duty  which  I  lia^c 
suggested  would  be  no  more  oppressive  to  the  manufactur- 
ing States  than  it  would  be  to  the  planting  States!    Vet 
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every  m&n,  I  will  not  saj  of  enlarged  political  intelligence, 
bat  of  the  very  humblest  pretension  to  comnoon  sense, 
must  perceive  that  an  excise,  accompanied  by  a  repeal  of 
the  impost  duties,  would  spread  desolation  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  manu&ctartng  States,  while  it  would  in- 
crease the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  planting  States, 
beyond  all  former  example.  Such,  sir,  are  the  monstrous 
diacrepancies  between  the  theories  of  gentlemen,  intend- 
ed fur  othersi^  and  their  practical  results,  when  brought 
home  to  themselves. 

And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  notice  a  very  extraoHi- 
nsry  position,  which  has  been  assumed  by  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  GoaB^kx]  fmd  serioiuly 
defended  by  another,  [Mr.  EvKasTT.]  The  former  gen- 
tleman asserted  that  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  eX' 
ported  from  the  southern  States,  grown  upon  the  southern 
loil,  and  produced  by  southern  capital  and  southern  labor, 
ire  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  southern  States,  but 
that  they  equally  belong  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Union; 
and  the  latter  gentleman  seized  upon  the  grand  <liscovery 
of  his  colleague,  as  furnishing  tlie  only  practicable  solu- 
tion of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  anomaly,  tliat  one-third 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own  two-thirds  of  the 
exports,  and  pav  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  of  the  country. 
Sir,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  fhitli  in  this  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  than  they  would  be  willing  to 
arow,  though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  whicli 
they  intended  it  to  be  understood.  Every  southern  planter 
may  truly  say,  «•  my  own  is  not  my  own,"  upon  the  same 
principle  that  our  forefathers  said,  when  they  staked 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor"  upon 
tlie  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  "  ik)  man  has  a  riglit 
to  that  wliicii  another  man  has  a  right  to  take  from  him." 

But,  sir,  in  any  other  sense,  whtit  can  be  more  wildly 
extravagant,  more  supremely  absurd,  than  tliis  worse  thaii 
Agrarian  idea  of  a  communion  of  property'  The  rea- 
son upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  worth  considering.  It  is 
alleg^ed,  tliat  in  as  mucl^  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  pi-o- 
ductions  of  the  Soutli,  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
tures received  in  exchange  for  them,  are  purchased  and 
consumed  by  tljc  manufacturing  States,  they  must  be  coiv- 
sidered  to  that  extent  the  productions  of  the  manufac- 
turings States. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  Strang  that  the  gentleman  .did  not  per- 
ceive that  this  doctrine,  fairly  carried  out,  would  prove 
that  no  part  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice,  made  in  tlie 
southern  States,  is  the  production  of  soutli ern  industry. 
For  if  that  portion  which'  is  purchased  and  consumed  by 
the  northern  States,  is  for  that  reason  to  be  regarded  as 
the  production  of  those  States,  tl»e  remaining  and  linger 
portion,  which  ia  purchased  and  consinned  by  foreign  coun- 
tries, must  be  regarded  as  the  production  of  foreign  in- 
dustry. Thus  it  is,  sir,  that,  by  a  sweeping  theory,  we  are 
ousted  of  our  title  to  the  productions  of^our  own  labor; 
much  more  completely  than  we  are,  even  by  the  tariff  it- 
self. Another  consequence  follows  from  this  doctrine, 
which  the  gentleman  would  be  very  unwilling  to  admit. 
It  results,  as  a  correlative  proposition,  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  northern  States,  which  are  purchased  and 
consumed  by  the  southern  States,  are  not  the  productions 
of  northern,  but  of  southern  industry. 

In  a  word,  sir,  as  all  commercial  exchanges  must  be  re- 
ciprocal, this  novel  doctrine  would  as  clearly  prove  that 
your  property  is  mine,  as  that  my  property  is  yours;  and 
it  would  thus  introduce  utter  confusion  into  all  our  notions 
on  this  subject. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  a  view  of  this  very  grave  and  in- 
teresting subject,  which  I  never  approach  without  regret- 
ting the  necessity  of  doing  it,  and  which  I  certainly  should 
not  have  brought  before  the  committee,  but  for  the  course 
pursued  by  a  member  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Mabtihdau.] 
That  gentleman,  after  stating  that  the  protecting  system 
W  been  adopted  by  the  tariff  States  from  a  clear  and  dis- 
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tinct  perception  of  their  own  interest,  and  that  they  never 
would  abandon  it  under  any  circumstances — ^both  of  which 
assertions  I  fully  believe — went  on  to  say,  that  if  the  south- 
ern States  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  they  believed 
to  be  oppression  and  tyranny,  he  was  perfectly  willing  that 
they  should  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  hoped  they 
would  depart  in  peace.  As  the  gentleman  has  thought 
proper,  in  a  very  cool,  calculating,  and  unimpassioned  man- 
ner, to  throw  out  a  defiance  which  implies  that  the  south- 
ern States  are  insignificant  and  unimportant  to  the  Union, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  demonstrate  how 
much  those  States  contribute  not  only  to  support  the  Go- 
vernment, but  to  sustain  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the 
confederacy,  by  showing  what  they  would  be  without  the 
Union,  and  what  the  Union  would  be  without  them.  This 
view  of  the  subject  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  plwn, 
palpable,  and  intelligible  results,  and,  if  I  am  not  emgiously 
deceived,  wUl  furnish  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  doc- 
trines I  have  attempted  to  sustain,  by  general  reasoning. 
It  will  certainly  demonstrate  that  the  Union  needs  the  south- 
ern States,  more  than  the  southern  States  need  the  Union. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  dissolving  the  Union? 
And,  in  the  first  place,  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  the 
southern  Sutes.^  It  will  not  be  denied  tliat  they  would 
still  ppssess  at  least  as  large  an  amount  of  exportable  pro- 
ductions as  they  now  do.  They  would  conseque  ntly  export 
to  foreign  countries  productions  amounting  to  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  and  as  there  would  be  no  system  of  legisla- 
tive plunder  or  piracy  to  intercept  the  lawful  returns  of 
their  industry  and  enterprise,  they  would  import  through 
their  owncustom-liouses  foreign  merchandise  to  at  least  an 
equal  amount.  The  whole  amount  of  tlie  revenue  derived 
from  the  impost  duties,  on  tliis  merchandise,  would  be- 
long to  them,  instead  of  being  unnaturally  diverted  by  a 
Government  which  in  this  respect  operates  as  a  foreign 
Government  on  them — to  enrich  other  parts  of  the  con- 
fcdemcy. 

If  we  assume  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  average  of  tlic 
duties  which  the  southern  States  would  impose  upon  their 
imports,  it  would  yield  them  an  annual  revenue  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  being  a  larger  revenue  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  than  the  Government  of  the  Union  now 
derives  from  the  present  excessive  duties.  While,  tliere- 
fore,  tlie  planters  of  the  South  would  be  relieved  fi  om 
more  than  one-half  of  their  present  burdens  of  taxation, 
the  soutliern  States  would  have  a  most  abundant  revenue, 
and,  what  would  be  of  more  importance  than  can  be  readily 
realized,  the  whole  of  it  would  be  disbursed  within  those 
States,  creating,  to  that  extent,  a  new  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  industry,  and  diffusing  prosperity  through 
ten  thousand  channels,  amongst  all  classes  of  society.  As 
I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  thhi  subject  of  Govern- 
ment disbursements  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed, 
I  will  attempt  some  further  illustrations  of  a  more  practi- 
cal nature.  The  annual  disbursement  of  eight  milhons  of 
dollars,  where  less  than  one  million  is  now  disbursed, 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  permanent  capital  of  the  country,  that 
being. the  sum  which  would  be  required  to  yield  an  an- 
nual interest  of  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Can  this  posi- 
tion be  denied,  qr  even  doubted,  by  any  rational  mind  at 
all  fiimiliar  with  such  inquiries?  Whatever  amount  is  added 
to  the  permanent  revenue  of  any  country  or  section  of 
country,  without  any  increase  of  its  burdens,  must  ob- 
viously increase  its  wealth  and  prosperity,  as  much  as  they 
would  be  increased  by  an  addition  to  its  permanent  capital, 
sufficient  to  yield  that  additional  revenue.  But  the  case 
we  are  consirlering  is  even  stronger  than  this.  The  ad- 
dition of  seven  nullions  of  dollars  would  be  made  to  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  southern  States,  not  only  without 
any  increase  of  its  burdens,  but  with  a  reduction  of  them 
more  than  one-half,  thus  adding  as  much  to  their  wealth 
and  prosperity,  by  exemption  from  taxation,  as  by  the 
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increase  of  ttieir  public  revenue.  It  is  a  moderate  and 
safe  estimate,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
southern  States  from  the  action  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  consequent  e9tab1ishment  of  a  system  of 
free  and  unshackled  commerce,  would  add  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  to  their  wealth  at  once,  and  tliat  the 
property  and  income  of  everv  man  in  the  community  would 
be  proportionab!y  enlianced  in  value. 

And  what,  sir,  would  be  the  effect  of  this  new  order 
of  things  upon  the  condition,  the  wealth,  and  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union?  What 
would  become  of  tlieirmanufiusiuring'  establishments,  now 
sustained  by  unjust  and  unconstitutional  taxes  and  re- 
strictions upon  the  productions  of  southern  industry? 
They  wou^  exhibit  one  wide  luid  almost  unbroken  scene 
of  isolation  and  ruin.  What,  then,  would  become  of 
your  protecting  system?  Do  you  believe,  sir,  tlint  the 
western  and  northwestern  States  would  consent  to  pur- 
chase manufactures  from  tlie  nortiiern  States  at  an  en- 
hanced price,  where  thev  could  find  no  good  m^^rkct  for 
their  live  stock;  when  tlicy  could  purthase  manufactures 
from  the  southern  States  twenty-nve  per  cent,  cheaper, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a  market  for  their  lire  stock, 
incomparably  better,  and  four  times  more  extensive, 
than  that  which  they  could  find  in  the  northern  States? 
This  would  be  to  suppose  tliem  utterly  blind  or  utterly  in- 
different to  their  interest.  The  northern  manufactures 
would  be  driven  from  every  part  of  the  United  States 
where  the  imports  of  the  southern  States  should  be  free- 
ly admitted.  Consequently,  the  consumption  of  those  im- 
ports would  be  increased,  m  proportion  to  the  diminished 
consumption  of  northern  manu&cturcs. 

And  what  would  be  tlie  financial  resources  of  ull  the 
other  States,  if  the  southern  States  were  separated  from 
them?  Unless  they  should  resort  to  internal  taxes,  adding 
new  burdens  to  their  manufactures  at  the  moment  of  their 
utmost  distress,  they  would  have  only  a  miserable  foreign 
commerce  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  to  sup- 
ply their  public  exchequer.  Even  if  they  imposed  duties 
doubly  as  high  as  those  of  the  southern  States,  they  would 
only  derive  from  tliem  a  revenue  of  eight  milHons  of  dollars. 
So  that  the  northern  States,  with  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions, would  have  a  revenue  of  only  eight  millions,  paying 
forty  per  cent,  upon  their  imports,  whereas  the  soutliern 
States,  with  a  population  of  less  than  four  millions,  would 
have  the  same  amount  of  revenue,  paying  only  twenty  per 
cent,  upon  their  imports!  A  more  striking  contrast  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  this;  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  no  pic- 
ture of*^  the  imagination,  but  a  plain  matter  of  fact  reality, 
involving  no  doubtful  speculations  in  political  economy, 
but  challenging  the  assent  of  every  man  who  is  capable  of 
reading  the  custom-house  statements,  and  of  making  the 
simplest  arithmetical  calculations.  The  separation  of  the 
southern  States  from  the  Union,  therefore,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  seems  to  regard  of  such  small 
consec^uence  to  the  other  States,  would  produce  a  revo- 
lution m  the  respective  conditions  of  the  two  dissevered 
parts  of  the  confederacy,  to  which  history  can  furnish  no 
parallel.  So  far  as  relates  to  their  wealth  and  prosperity. 
It  would  be  the  heaviest  curse  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
tlie  manufacturing  States,  and  the  most  signal  blessing  that 
human  wisdom  could  confer  upon  the  southern  States. 

In  less  than  ten  years  Charleston  would  be  the  second 
city  in  the  Union,  and  all  the  southern  cities  and  towns 
would  h)ive  a  corresponding  increase.  The  wealth  and 
capital  which  is  now  concentrated  in  Boston,  Providence, 
Lowell,  and  the  other  great  seats  of  manufacture  in  the 
North,  would  be  transferred  to  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Aug^ista,  Columbia,  and  the  other  great  seats  of  com- 
merce in  the  Sooth.  The  growth  of  tlic  city  in  which 
we  are  now  deliberating,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  won- 
derful effect  of  public  disbursements.  From  what  we 
have  here  witnessed,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  per- 


manent annual  disbunement  of  a  million  of  dollars  is  suffi- 
cient, of  itselff  to  build  up  and  sustain  a  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty  thousand  mhabitants.  What,'then,  would  b« 
the  effect  of  adding  seven  millions  of  dollars  to  the  annual 
disbursements  of  the  southern  States,  while  their  taics 
should  be  reduced  to  one-half  their  present  rate,  andtlieir 
commerce  extended  in  all  directions  under  the  infiuencc 
of  that  freedonft  which  would  equally  increase  the  demand 
for  their  staples  abroad,  and  for  imported  manuiactures  in 
the  United  States? 

Sir,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  southern  city  can 
ever  rise  into  consequence,  while  the  constant  drauglit 
of  Government  exactions,  and  the  steady  current  cf  Go- 
vernment disbursements,  operate  as  discriminating  tlutitt 
in  favor  of  the  northern  cities.     It  is  under  the  influence 
of  these  causes,  and  not  for  the  «^iint  of  enterprise  or  in- 
dustr)',  that  Charleston,  tlie  natural  em]>orium  of  an  «• 
tensivcHbreigii  commerce,  has  sunk  into  comparative  in- 
significance, as  a  mere  place  of  deposit  for  cor  stiiplcs 
of  exportation^  while  the  foreign  merchandise  obtained 
in  exchange  for  these  staples    is  actually  imported  bv 
northern  cities.     It  is  owing  to  these  causes,  that,  al- 
though two-thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  countn 
belongs  to  the  soutliern  States,  their  cities  are  insignificant, 
compared  with  those  of  the  nbrtheni  Slates,  and,  while  the 
former  arc  going  to  decay,  almost  imiversally,  the  latter 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  popiUation  and  prosperity.    And, 
sir,  it  is  owing  to  tlicse  causes,  also,  that  the  northern 
States,  comparatively  destitute  of  natural  advSJitages,  hat- 
ing no  staples  of  exportation  to  support  tljcir  commerce, 
exhibit  all  the  indications  of  a  young,  grov^ing,  andBourish- 
ing  country;  while  the  southern  Slates,  with  natural  ad- 
vantages, «mch  as  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  countn-, 
and  with  an  industry  which  never  relaxes  its  efTorts,  aiv 
in  a  steady  prog^'ess  of  dcterioiation,  exhibiting  all  the  in- 
dications of  premature  decrepitude  and  decay.    A  travel- 
ler, in  passing  through  the  soutliern  States,  will  be  stnick 
with  the  wretched  appearance  of  towns  and  village's  a.- 
most  in  ruins — the  melancholy  memorials  of  departed  pros- 
perity; whereas,  in  the  northern  States,  he  will  be  equally 
struck  with  the  animating  appearance  of  towns  and  village* 
growing  up  in  the  oldest  States  almost  as  rapidly  as  in  a 
newly  settled  country.     Such,  sir,  is  the  power  of  n^''" 
government  to  destroy  the  bounties  of  ProvKlence.    No 
natui*al  advantages,  no  industry,  no  humau  excision,  lio«* 
ever  great,  can  stand  the  unequal  action  of  a  Government 
which  levies  a  contribution  of  forty  per  cent  upow  the  in- 
come of  one  part  of  the  Union,  to  be  appropriated,  i"  ^'** 
rious  modes,  to  the  enriching  of  another. 

It  is  like  the  action  of  a  burning  and  malignant  sun, 
which  perpetually  evaporates  the  moisture  and  fertility  oi 
the  soil,  in  a  region  devoted  to  the  curse  of  heaven,  to 
pour  them  out  in  fractifjing  and  refresliing  shower* on 
more  favored  i*egpons.  Under  the  existing  order  of  things 
it  is  in  vain .  that  we  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  ihc 
Union  itself  is  notliing  more  nor  less  than  a  compa^N  ^' 
ducing  the  southern  States  to  the  very  worst  coJiditicn  oi 
colonial  bondage — ^that  of  mere  tributary  provinces. 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  from  ^lassachusetts  has  iiiforn:- 
ed  us  that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  trade  would 
make  us  tributary  provinces  to  cireat  Britain;  andrao&tol 
the  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  committee  en  tl.c 
same  side  of  the  question,  have  expressed  a  similar  opi- 
nion. Now,  sir,  with  all  my  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  I 
must  say,  in  sheer  justice  to  the  subject,  that  this  is  *stalt, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  nonsense,"  destitute  even  of  the 
shallowest  plausibility.  The  lowest  political  demagogue 
on  a  county  court  hustings  would  not  utter  moi-c  mistii^iJ''- 
slang,  with  a  view  to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  the  n  ('"•'^ 
ig^or^nt  rabble,  composed  of  the  dependents  of  st)"'^" 
great  manufiictory.  What,  s>!  are  we  to  be  gravely  ifJ" 
that  we  pay  a  tribute  to  a  nation  with  whom  we  carr)'  on 
commerce  w\  terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  from  whom 
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we  can  obtain  our  supplies  cheaper  than  we  could  ob- 
tain them  fro:n  any  other  market  in  the  world'  The 
complaint  of  the  mannfacturcrs  liere  is,  that  Great  Bri- 
t:i-n  sells  us  her  tnantifacturcs  too  cheap,  and  this,  it 
seems,  makes  us  tributaries;  whereas,  if  wc  would  pay  for- 
ty per  cent,  more  to  the  northern  manufacturers,  we 
sliould  cease  to  pay  tribute,  and  become  independent. 
Heaven  deliver  me  and  my  constituents  from  such  inde- 
pendence! Sir,  I  am  opposed  to  every  sort  of  tribute, 
whether  foreign  ordomestic.  I  hold  with  the  memorable 
sentiment  of  an  illustrious  patriot  of  South  Carolina,  "mil- 
lions for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  The  com- 
munity that  will  patiently  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  any 
earthly  power,  is  a  community  of  slaves,  whatever  external 
forms  or  liberty  may  be  preserved  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
degrading  bondaj^-e. 

But,  sir,  this  absurd  notion,  that  by  purcliasinj^  the  manu- 
factures of  Oreat  Britain  we  pay  her  tribute,  involves  the 
most  contradictory  and  paradoxical  consequences.'  It  nc- 
ressarily  follows  that  all  our  foreign  commerce  makes  us 
tributary  to  t!ie  nations  with  whom  we  carr}'  it  on.  Nor 
is  this  all.  If  there  should  be  fotnid  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment a  statesman  of  as  much  sagacity  as  tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  his  coadjutoi*s,  he  wwdd  make  it 
as  clear  to  that  body  that  Great  Britain  ])ays  tribute  to 
<hc  United  Statc%  by  purchasing  our  agricultural  staples, 
«is  thos<r  gentlemen  have  made  it  to  this  body  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  Groat  Britain,  by  purchasing  lier  mnnufactures. 
And  thus,  sir,  it  would  result  that  a  commerce,  perfectly 
fi*ce  and  mutually  beneficial  to  both  counti  ies,  would  sub- 
ject them  to  a  mutual  tribute  utterly  incompatible  with 
their  independence  as  nations!  This  spirit  of  hostility  to 
foreig'rt  commerce  originateil  in  the  Gothic  ages,  w^hen 
the  gorernments  erected  by  the  feudal  barons  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  were  organized  upon  milrta- 
ry  principles,  and  their  whole  polity  arranged  witli  a  view 
to  a  constant  state  of  warfare.  If  war  were  the  great  end 
for  which  governments  are  formed,  if  it  were  a  thing  to 
he  encouragotl  f(»r  its  own  sake,  foreign  commerce  would 
oertahily  be  a  nuisance,  for  nothing  has  contnbuted  more 
to  prevent  wars  in  modern  Europe,  not  excepting  the 
bcn'-gn  influence  of  Christianity  itself.  \Vliat  is  it  that  now 
binds  the  human  family  of  nations  together?  What  is  it 
that  has  caused  the  sceptre  of  universal  peace  to  wave 
ever  Europe  for  the  la«t  fifteen  years?  Commerce,  com- 
merce, nothing  but  commerce.  It  has  gradually  extin- 
guished that  Vamlal  spirit  which  regards  foreign  nations  as 
enemies  in  peace,  ana  foreign  commerce  as  a  sort  of  trea- 
sfm able  intercourse  with  a  public  enemy.  This  unchris- 
tian spirit  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  autocrat 
of  Russia  and  the  American  Congress,  since  the  downfall 
of  that  great  Vandal  of  modern  times,  the  emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  example  of  this  military  despot,  this  con- 
quert.r  and  plunderer  of  nations,  who  rcg.irded  his  sub- 
jects as  born  to  fight  for  his  glory,  and  not  to  labor  for 
tlieir  own  happiness,  has  been  often  quoted  on  this  floor 
as  authority  for  this  warfiu*e  which  you  are  wagpng  against 
foreign  commerce.  In  him  was  concentrated  the  spirit 
and  the  power  of  all  the  feudal  barons.  Kegarding  all 
nations  as  his  enemies,  and  war  as  his  permanent  oc- 
cupation, he  rigorously  excluded  all  the  productions  of 
(Vjrc'gn  industry.  His  celebcated  "  continental  system" 
was  t!»e  exact  prototype  of  the  "American  system,"  It 
aimed  to  exclude  the  commerce  of  England  and  her  al- 
lies from  all  the  countries  subjected  by  his  military  power. 
But  this  very  attempt  overtlirew  him.  The  nations 
of  the  continent  woul'^  not  subm't  to  the  privations  im- 
posed upon  them,  merely  to  gratify  his  ambition.  And, 
sir,  if  France  and  Great  Britain  h.'id  been  united  by  the 
ten  thousand  ties  of  a  free  and  unrestricteil  commerce,  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  the  desolating  wars  which,  with 
>  vry  short  intervals,  drenched  Europe  in  blood  for  nearly 
n  quarter  of  a  renturj',  could  not  have  been  maintained 


for  two  years,  before  the  British  ministry  would  have  been 
displaced,  or  Bonaparte  dethroned.  A  war  between  na- 
tions wliich  are  bound  together  by  the  strong  bonds  of 
commercial  interest,  involves  such  distressing  privations, 
that  the  most  ambitious  rulers  will  not  venture  to  cut  those 
bonds  asunder,  but  from  the  most  obvimis  necessity.  And, 
sir,  1  will  not  disguise  the  opinion,  which  I  sincerely  en- 
tertain, that  the  innumerable  ties  of  interest,  which,  under 
a  sj'stcm  of  free  trade,  would  bind  Great  Britun  to  th« 
United  States,  would  furnish  a  much  more  effectual  guaran- 
ty against  any  aggressions  upon  our  rights  by  that  power, 
than  all  the  armies  and  navies,  generals  and  admirals, 
which  o\ir  national  resources  could  provide.  As  long  ai 
we  continue  to  be  the  best  customers  of  that  nation,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  her  miniotrv  to  maintain  an  unjust 
war  agai nst  us .  H er  sufl^erinp  and  starving  manufacturers 
wmdd  make  an  appeal,  to  which  no  ministry  could  be  in- 
different. And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  late  war 
with  that  country  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  much  more 
by  such  an  appeal,  than  by  the  achievements  of  our  arms, 
or  the  skill  of  our  diplomatists. 

I  now  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  notice  some  reniarks  which 
gentlemen  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  this  de- 
bate,  on  a  very  delicate  topic,  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  n>easure  on  which  we  are  deliberating. 

The  member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Davis]  has  re- 
minded the  committee  that  he  is  contending  against  "  the 
lordly  owners  of  a  thousand  slaves,  who  are  leagued  with 
those  over  the  water,  who  wish  to  put  their  feet  upon  our 
necks,  and  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths."  These 
were  his  words.  Tlie  member  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Buireas]  was  pleased  to  add,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy 
and  suavity  of  manner,  that  this  was  a  contest  between  the 
honest  manufacturers  and  the  "  unfeeling  lashers  of  sUves," 
whom  he  represented  as  confederating  with  EngUnd  m 
favor  of  free  trade. 

1  am  not  unaware,  sir,  that  a  feeble  argument,  or  a  bad 
cause,  may  derive  essential  aid  ffom  an  appeal  to  the  pre- 
judices or  an  audience-,  but  1  can  assure  the  gentlemen 
that  they  are  perfectly  welcome  to  all  the  advantage  they 
can  gain  by  nmning  comparisons  between  the  North  and 
the  South  on  the  siibject  of  slavery.  I  will  not  ransack 
the  mtistv  annals  of  New  England,  and  particularhr  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  a  histor>'  of  tl>c  origin  and  progress  of  the  North 
American  slave  trade.  But  I  will  say,  that  I  thank  God 
that  I  have  no  constituent  who  ever  kidnapped  a  Mrrctched 
Africa  n ;  tore  him  away,  with  the  relentless  spirit  of  avarice  ^ 
and  plunder,  from  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  sold  him 
into  foreign  bondage;  and,  saving  tliis,  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Rhode  Islandif  they  can  put  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  make  the  same  declaration.  Whatever 
may  be  the  enormity  of  the  slave  trade— and  from  my  soul 
I  believe  there  is  not  in  the  annals  of  human  cupidity  and 
cruelty  a  more  disgfracefol  and  Indelible  Wot — ^that  rin 
does  not  abide  with  me  or  mine,  if  I  have  not  been  «o9«ly 
misinformed,  men,  notorious  for  a  very  discrcdiUble  par- 
ticipation in  that  nefarious  traffic,  have  figured  in  tbehalla 
of  Congress  as  the  representatives  of  sovereign  States. 
But  such  a  representative  never  came  from  South  Caroli- 
na, and  I  tliank  God  for  that.  In  fact,  sir,  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  especially  New  England,  had  a 
greater  agency  in  tlie  original  enslavement  of  the  African 
race  than  the  soutlicm  States.  Our  ancestors  bought  them 
from  the  ance.stors  of  our  New  England  brethren,  and-it 
has  been  well  said  tliat  it  is  "an  absurdity  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  the  whole  histor\'  of  human  extravagance  and  folly, 
to  hear  the  Old  England  or  New  England,  or  any  other 
portion  of  chvlfctendom,  coolly  lecturing  us  upon  the  sin 
of  keeping  our  fellow-mcn  in  bomUige.  They  talk  about 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  mankind,  and  question  tlie  very 
titles  which  they  became  bound  to  warrant,  by  selling  us 
the  property."'  What,  then,  is  the  situation  in  which  the 
people  of  tfie  southern  States  arc  placed  in  reganl  lo  their 
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dares?  Since  they  are  already  amongst  us,  we  can  only 
reg^d  them  as  human  beings  committed  to  our  guardian* 
ship)  and  I  will  maintain  before  any  enlightened  tribunal, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  visionary  fanatics  in  Christendom, 
that  we  shall  consult  their  happiness  as  little  as  our  own 
safety,  by  their  emancipation.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that 
some  of  tlie  States  of  this  Union  have  been  brought  to  their 
senses  on  tlie  subject  of  free  negroes,  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  their  character  and  condition.  I  confidently  assert 
that  there  is  not  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  a  mare 
lazy,  miserable,  and  degraded  people  than  the  free  negroes 
of  the  United  States.  If  I  desired  to  fix  the  curse  of  hea- 
Ten  upon  the  southern  slaves,  1  would  undoubtedly  set  them 
free*  and  let  them  go  forth  as  wretched  outcasts  to  beg, 
steal,  or  perish.  Their  present  condition  is  proud  and  envia- 
ble, compared  with  that  in  which  wild  enthusiasts  and  cal- 
culating politicians  would  place  them.  Sir,  I  will  not  con- 
tend with  Aristotle*  that  the  African  race  were  made  to  be 
slaves,  but  I  do  say  that  God  himself  has  drawn  the  line  of 
discrimination,  both  moral  and  physical,  between  them  and 
the  white  race,  in  chai-acters  too  strong  ever  to  be  ohliter^t- 
ed.  And  although  the  people  of  the  North,  from  an  over- 
weening anxiety  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  other  people, 
are  very  eloquent  in  preaching  up  in  favor  of  our  slaves, 
the  doctrine  of  the  universal  equality  of  all  mankind,  they 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  amalgamating  with  them,  as 
much  as  the  people  of  the  South.  There  is  no  subject  upon 
which  such  erroneous  notions  prevail  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  as  on  that  of  the  negro  slavery  of  the  southern 
States.  Yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  mawkish  and  mis- 
taken humanity,  our  own  statesmen  have  generally  conced- 
ed that  slavery  is  a  political  evil,  as  it  regards  the  white 
population.  Now,  sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  never  has 
existed  a  form  of  servitude  so  favorable  to  the. happiness  of 
the  servants,  and  at  tiie  same  time  so  conducive  to  political 
freedom,  as  that  which  we  arc  considering.  Where  those 
to  perform  the  menial  and  degrading  offices  of  society 
constitute  a  part  of  the  political  body,  and  participate  iii 
the  Government  of  the  country,  through  the  elective  fran- 
chise, this  high  privilege  is  degraded,  and  the  spirit  of  li- 
berty, as  well  as  its  security,  diminished.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  mere  dependent,  who  brushes  your 
coat  and  cleans  your  boots,  can  be  regarded  by  you  with 
the  feeling  of  equality  which  is  due  to  a  free  man,  nor  is  it 
expected  that  he  should  have  the  proud  feeling^s  tliat  belong 
toa  free  man. 

A  state  of  servile  dependence  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  political  freedom;  and,  by  conferring  the  right  of  suf- 
fra^  upon  persons  in  tliat  condition,  whatever  may  be 
tlieir  color,  you  do  not  elevate  them  to  the  character  of 
free  men,  but  degrade  liberty  to  their  level.  What,  sir, 
would  you  expect  from  an  election  where  hostlers  and 
grooms,  and  postilUons  and  footmen,  diould  come  to  the 
polls,  and  control  the  result?  Gentlemen  may  talk  as  much 
at  they  please  about  equal  rights,  but  I  know  they  do  not 
indulge  those  feelings  of  respect  for  their  servants  which 
every  man  in  the  southera  States  indulges,  towards  the 
humblest  citizen. 

Where  all  the  offices  of  dependent  servitude  are  per- 
formed  by  a  separate  caste,  distinguished  by  color,  and 
wholly  excludea  from  all  participation  in  the  Government, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  thai  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  render- 
ed mucli  more  proud  and  lof\y  among  those  who  are  free, 
by  the  very  contrast.  >No  man  in  tlie  southern  States,  wliat- 
ever  may  be  his  rank  or  station,  would  think  of  speaking 
to  the  very  poorest  white  man  in  the  community  with  the 
imperious  tone  of  insolence  and  authority  which  are  ha- 
bitually used  towards  the  white  Servants  of  the  North. 
'I'liese  views  of  tlie  political  effect  of  slavery  are  conclu- 
sively sustained  by  the  philosophical  exposition  of  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  conciliation  with  the 
American  colonies.  And  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  if 
ever  the  liberty  of  this  country  shall  be  cxtingfuishcd,  the 


last  glimmering  of  that  glorious  light  will  beam  forth  from 
the  South. 

Before!  take  mj  seat,  I  must  trouble  the  committee  with 
a  very  few  words  in  reply  to  some  very  significant  allu- 
sions which  have  been  made  as  to  the  motives  and  objects 
by  -whidi  I  have  been  actuated  in  submitting  to  the  com- 
mittee the  amendment  which  I  offered,  and  the  argument 
by  which  I  attempted  to  sustain  it.     The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gobham]  imagines  he  can  perceive 
some  deep  laid  scheme  of  political  annbition  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this.     [Mr.  GORHAM  rose  to  make  an  explanation, 
disclaiming  any  intention  to  impute  such  designs.]    Mr. 
'  McDUFFIE  said,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  gentleman,  as  he  had  great  personal  respect  for  him,  but 
tliat  he  certainly  was  not  mistaken  in  what  had  fallen  from 
another  member,  [Mr.  Bubgxb]  who  spoke  of  artful  and 
ambitious  politicians  who  regarded  political  power  as  the 
mmmum  bonum.     Now,  sir,  was  there  ever  a  more  far- 
fetched and  extravagant  notion,  than  that  any  man,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  his  faculties,  would  throw  himself  into  the 
breach,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  pro- 
tecting system,  with  a  view  to  pohtical  advancement?  Everj 
one  must  see,  that,  situated  as  things  are,  no  man  can  take 
such  a  course,  without  cutting  himself  off  from  every  hope 
of  political  elevation.  The  alternative  is  presented  toeveiy 
southern  man  to  select  between  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  constituents,  and  his  own  promotion.     If  they  would 
basely  and  treacherously  surrender  the  dearest  rights  of 
the  people  they  represent,  if  they  would  even  advise  their 
coi^stituents  to  submit  passively  to  the  oppressive  despot* 
ism  of  the  majority,  the  avenue  to  the  honors  of  this  Go- 
vernment would  be  perfectly  open  to  them.    But,  sir,  at 
it  regards  myself,  so  far  from  seeking  or  de«ring  such 
honors,  no  human  inducement  could  prevail  upon  me  to 
accept  of  any  office  under  this  Government,  until  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  redeemed  from  the  colonial  vassals|e 
to  which  she  has  been  reduced,  and  raised  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  tributary  province  to  that  of  an  independent  State. 
No,  sir,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  would  not  accept  of  the 
very  highest  office  in  the  gfift  of  the  Aknerican  people, 
while  a  system  of  legislation  exists,  which  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  enforce,  and  which  reduces  my  "fellow-citizens  to  a 
state  of  degrading  bondage.  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  wouM 
rather  perish  in  the  last  ditch,  contending  tor  the  violated 
rights  of  my  constituents,  than  to  wave  the  barren  sceptre 
of  power  over  the  ruin  and  desolation  which  the  unconsti- 
tutional and  tyrannical  legislation  of  this  Government  has 
spread  over  the  fairest  portion  of  God's  creation. 

Mr.  GORHAM,  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
SURGES  severally  made  some  explanatory  remarks  on 
points  of  Mr/ Mcduffie's  speech,  in  which  they  were  re- 
ferred to;  afler  which,  the  question  being  loudly  called  for, 

The  question  was  put  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  McDuffix,  and  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive; yeas,  62-^nays,  112. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  then  proposed  a  substitute  for  the  bill, 
which  he  had  intin)ated,  some  time  ago,  he  would  oirer> 
when  in  order — a  substitute  which  [he  said]  was,  with  very 
little  exception,  not  his  own.  He  had  been  [be  said]  for 
some  time  negotiating  between  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Ma- 
nufactures, to  agree  on  some  effectual  plan  which  would 
be  mutually  agreeable  and  acceptable  to  all.  The  result 
had  been  the  bill  whieh  he  now  offered  in  lieu  of  the  bill 
before  the  committee. 

[The  substitute  embraces  a  variety  of  provisions  for  ap- 
pointing assistant  appraisers.  Sec,  a  correct  copy  of  which 
could  not  be  obtained.] 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  followed  his  amendment  with  a  num- 
ber of  remarks  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  in  reference  to  proceedings  on  the  tariff  of  182Sj 
which  gave  rise  to  some  explanations  by  Mr.  Ciwsss- 
LBve,  and  rejoinder  by  Mjr.  BocHAHikir. 
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Mr.  MAIXAAT  made  some  remarka  on  the  sabiect, 
goin^  generally  to  a  coocurrencein  the  amenanient  of  Mr. 

BuCHAirAK. 

Mr.  MARTIN  decidedly  preferred  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennaylvania  [Mr.  Bucbah av]  to  the  bill 
u  rqiorted;  and  having^  said  this»  he  would,  aa  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Manufactores,  give  a  abort  history  of 
the  oriein  of  that  bill.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
hnving  before  them  that  part  of  the  President's  message 
reUthre  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures, 
lought  out  some  object  Jo  act  upon,  and  conceived  that 
they  found  it  in  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  frauds  on  the  revenue. 
Thej  bad  brought  in  a  bill  upon  the  subject,  which,  so  fiu* 
from  removing  whatever  evils  might  exist  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  would  be  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency  to' 
our  commerce,  by  rendering  the  tariff,  setting  aside  the  ih- 
justice  of  the  system  upon  which  it  was  based,  tenfold  more 
complicated,  annoying,  and  vexatious  in  its  operations. 
Mr.  M.  observed,  that  a  correspondencie  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject  of  frauds  on  the  revenue  laws,  with  the  Be- 
crctaiy  of  the  Treasury,  whose^  letter  on  the  subject  he 
mored  the  reading  of. 

[Here  the  letter  was  read  by  the.  Clerk.] 

Mr.  MALL  ART  replied  to,  and  controvei-ted  the  objec- 
jectionsof  Mr.  Martiit  to  the  original  bilh 

The  question  Wska  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  aubati- 
tute  of  Mr.  BucHnfAir,  and  it  was  agreed  tp  without  a, 
(Tiyision. 

Mr.  SCOTT  then  moved  the  following  amendment: 

"That,  afler  the  thirty. first  day  of  July  next,  there  inhaU 
be  paid  the  same  duty  .on  all  noanufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
not  enumerated,  or  charged  with  specific  duties,  in  any  of 
the  laws  now  in  force,  as  is  directed  to  be  paid  on  bar  or 
bolt  iron  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,  under  the  act 
of  the  twent^-ninth  of  Mi^,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
tnd  twentv-eightf  and  that  all  such  iron  shall  be  liable  to 
the  same  duty  that  ia  charged  on  iron  in  pigs.''  . 

Mr.  SCOTT  shortly  explained  the  nature  and  object  of 
bis  amendment,  which  he  argued  did  not  go  to  increase  the 
duties  at  present  existing  upon  iron,  but  simply  to  make  a 
'epilation  for  a  due  execution  of  the  laws  which  were  ne- 
ceasary  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue. 
Those  fnuds  were,  notwithstanding,  perpetrated  in  the 
iniportation  of  iron  of  various  qualities  and  descriptiorts. 

His  amendment  would  provide  against  such  evasions  of  the 

W. 

The  amendment  was  adopted— -79  to  67. 

Mr.  HOWARD  moved  a  further  amendment  in  the  shape 
of  a  proviso,  that  where  iron  is  imported  for  nulroada,  and 
Bhall  be  proved  to  have  been  so  used,,  a  drawback  shsdl  be 
flowed,  provided  the  duty  thereon  shall  not  be  less  than 
tventy-five  per  cent,  ad  vsJorem,  nor  In  quantity  less  than 
twenty  tons. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  opposed  the  proposition;  and  a  long 
debate  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  MALLAHY,  Mr.  SCOTn\ 
«nd  Mr.  BUCHANAN  participated. 

Mr.  WAYNE  moved  the  following  amendment  to  tlie 
amendment: 

Provided  all  railroad  iron,  used  in  the  construction  of 
mill  carriages,  inclined  planes,  to  sugar  mills,  and  upon 
roads  for  tbe  transpoilation  of  grain,  sugar  cane,  or  other 
agncultural  produce,  from  the  fields  in  which  the  same  may 
grow  to  their  places  of  preparation  for  market,  shall  be 
charged  with  no  higher  duty  than  the  same  now  pays. 

The  question  being  taken  upon  this  amendment,  it  was 
rejected. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Mr.  CAMBRBLENG  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Howard's  amendment,  it  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  count. 

The  committee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  as 
wnendcd. 

Mr.  McDUPFIE  moved  that  his  repealing  proposition  be 


added  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  substitute  adopted  in 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  called  for  the  yeas  and  navs;  and 

Mr.  BARRINGER  required  a  division  of  the  question, 
so  as  that  it  be  taken  separately  on  each  member  of  the 
amendment. 

The  question  was  then  put  first  on  agreeing  to  the  follow- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  McDvms's  amejidinent,  viz. 

'*  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  from  and  after  the 
30th  of  June  next,  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  19th  of  May, 
1828,  as  increases  the  duties  on  wool  manufactured,  and  on 
manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a  compo- 
nent pai^  be  repealed,  leaving  the  duties  on  said  articlea 
aa  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act;  and  that, 
from  and  after  the  30th  of  June,  4.831,  so  much  of  the  act 
of  the  22d  of  May,  1824,  as  increases  the  duties  on  th« 
aforesaid  articles,  be  also  repealed,  leaving  the  said  duties 
as  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  said  act." 

And  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  following  vote: 
yeas,  68— na^s,  120. 

The  question  being  stated  on  the  second  member  of  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  MERCER  rose,  and  mada  a  few  remarks  explana- 
tory of  the  reasons  for  his  course  on  this  subject  They 
were,  generally,  that  as  Congress  had,  by  a  course  of  le- 
gislation, g^ven  a  cei-tain  direction  to  $be  capital  and  indus- 
try of  the  countnr— «  misdirection  of  them,  he  always 
thought,  and  which  he  had  alwc}'s  opposed*-and  had  per- 
severed in  tliat  policy,  until  a  vast  amount  of  the  capital 
apd  indiistrv  of  the  country  had  been  turned  into  that  cnan- 
nel,  he  could  not  now  vote  fur  retracing  tbe  steps  thus 
taken,  and  bring  the  ruin  and  desolation  upon  the  portion 
of  the  Union,  which  would  ensue  from  a  sudden  change  of 
the  long  established  poUcy  of  the  Government. 

After  some  animadversions  by  Mr.  CAaaoir  on  Mr. 
M.'s  course,  and  a  rejoinder  by  Mir.  Mxacxa, 

The  question  was  put  on  the  followpg  aecond  member 
of  Mr.  McDuma's  amendment,  vis. 

'*Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaded^  That,  from  and 
after  the  30th  of  June  next,  sarouch  of  the  aforesaid  act 
of  the  19th  May,  1828,  as  increases  the  duty  on  iron  in  bars 
and  bolts,  whether  manufactured  by  rolling  or  hammering, 
on  hemp,,  on  llax,  on  cotton  bagging,  on  molasses,  on  in- 
digo, and  on  manu&ctures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton 
is  a  component  part,  be  repealed,  leaving  the  said  duties 
as  they  stood  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  said  act;  and 
that  so  much  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  the  22d  Ma^,  1824, 
as  increases  the  duty  on  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles,  be 
repealed  from  and  after  the  30th  June,  1831,  leaving  the 
duties  on  the  said  articles  aiM  they  stood  before  the  passage 
bftliatact." 

And  was  decided  in  the  negutive,  without  a  division. 

The  third  member  of  the  amendment  next  coming  up, 
it  was  modified  at  the  suf^gestion  of  Mr.  BaBBiiraxR,  so 
as  to  provide  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  to  fifteen 
cents  a  busliel  from  and  after  September  next,  and  to  ten 
cents  from  and  after  the  31st  December,  1831. 

Tlie  question  being  p^t  on  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
it  was  carried  in  the  ailirmative  as  follows:  yeas,  105 — 
nays,  83. 

Mr.  WILDE  said,  as  the  tariff  of  1828  had  been  dc- 
nounced  on  all  sides  as  injurious  to  the  country,  be  would, 
without  detaining  the  House  with  any  argument  on  the 
subject,  offer  a  motion  to  test  the  professions  of  gentlemen 
on  the  subject.  He,  therefore,  moved  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  the  amendment  of  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole,  and  insert  a  substitute,  simply  repealing,  after  the 
30t]i  of  June  next,  the  tariff  act  of  1828,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  duty  on  salt,  which  he  proposed  to  let  stand  as 
just  dei^ided  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WILDE  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  amend- 
ment, and  tliey  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STORR9,  of  New  York,  observed,  that,  af\er  the 
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decision  of  the  House  on  the  salt  duty,  he,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  New  York,  which  State  would  be  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  decision,  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  a  mo- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  giving  membei's  an  opportunity  for 
considering  what  course  it  was  proper  to  adopt  on  the 
subject.     He,  therefore,  moved  an  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Wilds,  and  was  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas, 
68 — nays,  119» 

Mr.  GORHAM  now  rose,  and  moved  a  reconnderation 
of  the  vote  on  the  second  member  of  Mr.  McDrmz's 
amendment.  H«  had  voted  in  g^ood  faith  with  the  friends 
of  protection  against  what  was  regarded  as  a  general  hos- 
tile movement  against  the  tariff.  His  own  original  objec- 
tions  to  the  tariff  were  known,  and  his  reasons  for  refusing 
to  repeal  it  after  the  system  had  been  established.  He 
had  now  voted  with  the  friends  of  the  system,  against  any 
part  of  the  repeal  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  even  on  tliose  articles,  iron,  hemp,  &c.  on  which 
he  most  disliked  to  continue  the  duty;  but  as  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  salt  duty  showed  that  it  was  willing  to 
diminish  the  duty  on  one  article,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
open the  subject,  and  see  whether  it  would  not  also  mo- 
dify the  duty  on  other  articles  equally  deserving  of  reduc- 
tion. He,  therefore,  had  made  this  motion,  and  went  on 
to  sustain  it  by  argument  at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  8TORRS,  of  New  York,  concurred  with  Mr.  G.  in 
his  objections  to  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty,  and  in  favor 
of  his  motion.  The  State  of  New  York  had  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  protecting  system:  buf  let  its  friends  re- 
peal the  salt  duty,  and  thus  touch  one  great  source  of  her 
canal  fund,  and  force  her  to  resort  to  a  direct  tax  to  sup- 
ply the  loss,  and  gentlemen  would  find  that  State  not  go- 
mg  with  them  much  longer  in  supporting  the  other  parts  of 
the  tariff.  He  was  goin^  on  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
State  duty  on  the  domestic  production  of  salt  in  New  York, 
why  it  was  imposed  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution; 
when 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  called  Mr.  S.  to  order.  The  ques- 
tion on  the  salt  duty  was  decided,  and  the  argument  on  it 
was  not  in  order.  If  it  were,  he  should  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject;  he 
should  like  to  address  the  gentieman's  constituents  relative 
to  the  salt  duty,  and  meet  his  colleague  on  tlie  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  out  of  order.  He 
may  submit  his  objection,  but  not  argue  it.     * 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG.  If  I  atn  out  of  order,  my  col- 
league was,  of  course. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  docs  not  follow. 

Mr.  STORRS  said  that  his  colleague  could  take  the  op- 
portunity, when  and  where  he  pleased,  to  address  hiiQself 
to  his  [Mr.  S.'s]  constituents;  but  he  now  assured  him  that 
he  would  find  them  fully  competent  to  appreciat<^  justly 
any  thing  which  he  could  say  to  them.  He  would  tdl  him 
one  thing  more,  too :  that  the  last  thing  which  would  frighten 
their  representative  here  would  be  the  threat  of  iuB  col- 
league, that  he  [Mr.  S>]  was  to  meet  him  on  this  or  any 
other  question  before  them.  Mr.  S.  then  went  on  to  ar- 
gue the  motion  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  regretted  that  a  measure  which  pro- 
mised some  little  alleviation  to  the  South,  should  produce 
so  much  excitement.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  was 
voted  for,  from  a  sense  of  its  intrinsic  propriety,  and  of 
duty  to  (he  nation  at  large;  and  he  spoke  at  some  length 
to  show  that  it  was  an  isolated  question,  not  connected 
with  the  tariff  question;  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint 
with  those  who  desired  the  duties  to  be  removed  from 
other  articles;  %that  it  ought  to  be  judged  and  decided  by 
itself,  &c.  When  Mr.  B.  conclucled,  it  being  half  af^eV 
seven  o'clock, 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  an  adjournniont;  which  motion 
prevailed. 


WXDKXSDAT,  MjkT  12,  1830. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration >9f  the  bill  to  re^ 
gulate  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports,  with  the  de- 
pending amendments.  ^ 

The  question  under  consideration  when  the  House  ad- 
joumed  yesterday,  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  GOKHAN 
to  reconsider  an  amendment  agreed  to,  concerning  the  dU' 
ty  on  iron,  &c. ;  which  motion  grew  out  of  the  adopiion  of 
the  other  amendment  for  reducing  the  duty  on  salt. 

Mr.  GORHAM,  of  Massachusetts,  briefly  explained  his 
object  in  making  this  motion.  He  considered  the  vote 
upon  the  salt  duty  as  breaking  in  upon  the  present  system 
or  revenue,  instead  of  regulating  its  collection,  which  wis 
the  object  of  the  original  bill  now  under  considenttioo. 
He  appealed  to  gentlemen  whether  it  was  possible  to  pass 
any  bill  on  this  subject  at  this  session,  if  the  whole  field  of 
debase  was  thus  thrown  open.  Mr.  G.  concluded  by  say* 
ing,  that,  under  tins  view  of  the  case,  if  any  gentleman 
would  moVe  to  reconsider  the  vote  upon  the  salt  duty,  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  agree  upon  any  bill  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  would,  to  make  way  for  such  amotion,  withdraw 
the  motion  which  he  had  made. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE,  of  Virginia,  having  intimated  a  d* 
position  to  make  the  nriotion  suggested  by  the  member  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  GORHAM  withdrew  his  motion;  and 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE  moved  to  reconsder  the  vote  upon 
Mr.  BARBiiroxii's  amendment  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
salt. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  asked  whether  it  wss  the  in- 
tention of  the  cfentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  renew  bis 
motion  if  the  pending  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORHAM  declining  to  make  any  pledge  on  that 
point — 

Mr.  WAYNE,  taking  it  for  granted  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Gobhak,  made  a  decided  speech  againit 
the  course  now  proposed,  considering  it  as  a  mere  propo- 
sition, call  U  by  what  name  ^ntlemen  would,  of  bargain 
and  sale:  against  which  he  mveighed  with  considerable 
warmth  and  zeal. 

Mr.  BARRINGER,  of  Nortli  Carolina,  deprecated  a 
protracted  debate  on  this  question  of  reconsidtration,  and 
expressed  great  regret  that  so  much  difficulty  should  exist 
in  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  this  necessary  of 
life.  He  dwelt  upon  tlie  course  of  the  State  of  North  Ca- 
rolina in  reference  to  this  duty  and  to  the  tarif!'  generally, 
and  -made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  magnanimity  and 
spirit  of  conciliation  of  members  from  other  States  to  grant 
this  little  boon  to  a  State  which  had  heretofore  asked  for 
so  little,  and  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  duties  on  imports,  and  to  the  general  legislation  of 
Congress.  Mr.  B.  concluded  his  speech  by  a  motion  for 
the  previous  question,  (which  would  have  been  upon  the 
question  immediately  pending,  viz.  reconstdeiation.) 

The  House  refused  to  second  the  previous  question,  by 
a  vote  of  98  to  83. 

Mr.  REED  said,  that  when  the  vote  of  the  House  was 
taken  yesterday  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  result.  I  feared  [said  Mr.  R.]  that  1,  as  well 
as  others,  had  been  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  m 
permitting  the  question  to  be  taken  without  discus&oo. 
I  am  aware  that  the  mwn  subject  before  the  House  vns 
a  bill  to  enforce  the  due  observance  of  our  revenue  hvt, 
and  to  prevent  smuggling  and  fraud  in  their  execution. 
An  amendment  had  been  introduced  into  the  bill  by  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  McDitfik;  mate- 
rially altering  the  tariff.  We  have  had,  for  a  number  of 
days,  a  debate,  able  and  spirited,  but  of  a  very  general  da- 
ractcr,  investigating  the  whole  tariff  principle.  I  siipp'^^^ 
that  to  investigate  the  subject  generally  was  the  i-biect 
of  the  debate,  and  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  chan.TW 
in  the  tariff  were  contemplated  at  this  session. 

The  amendment  referred  to  contained  a  numbir  o» 
articles  on  which  a  reduction  of  the  duty  was  \)rv\  f*'''"- 
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In  the  dtsciusion  before  the  House,  little  or  aotliing'  has, 
been  said  as  to  the  policy  or  expediency  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  those  articles.  Nor  has  «ny  thing  been  said  as  (o 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on  those  articles,  eitlier 
x%  the  manufacturep  or  consumer.  I  could  not  suppose 
that  a  repeal  of  any  duty  was  seriously  contemplated,  with- 
out a  more  particular  examination  of  the  subject.  I  coukl 
not  imagine  it,  because  tliis  House  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  different  opinion  by  their  votes,  and  because 
they  had  on  the  very  same  day  voted  entirely  different  as 
to  other  amendments.  I  hope,  then,  sir,  this  House  and 
my  constituents  will  forgfive  me,  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  refrained  from  saying  that  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  I  should  ha?e  felt  under  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  urge  upon  their  consideration.  I  trust  it  is  not 
too  late  yet;  and  L  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  while  I 
state,  as  well  as  I  may  be  able,  tiie  reasons  why  I  tlvnk 
they  ought  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yesterday. 

I  have  been  no  advocate  for  the  tariff,  but  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  some  permanency  in  duties  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  all.  We  must  have  revenue.  We  shall  not 
vote  for  direct  taxes.  We  shall,  therefore,  continue  to 
raise  revenue  by  duties  as  heretofore.  In  assessing  tliis 
tariff  of  duties,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  should  be 
a  discriminating  tariff.  It  should  have  reference  to  the 
means  and  wants  of  the  country — ^to  manufacturei's  and 
consumers. 

Of  the  tariffs  tliat  have  passed  this  House,  in  my  opinion 
no  part  of  tlie  country  has  suffered  more  tlian  that  which 
1  have  the  honor  to  represent;  and  I  am  quite  sure  no 
interest  in  the  country  has  suffered  so  much  as  the  navi- 
gation interest.  Without  sufficiently  examining  the  sub- 
ject, I  know  tliat  interest  is  severely  oppressed  by  high 
duties,  and  it  is  now  compelled  to  contend  with  foreign 
nations  under  great  disadvantages.  I,  therefore,  have 
always  hoped  we  should  modify  the  tarifi*  of  1828,  made 
under  tlie  mo$t  unfavorable  circumstances. 

No  subject  can  be  presented  to  statesmen,  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty than  that  of  jixing  a  just  and  expedient  tarifTi  un- 
less it  be  the  subject  of  altering  and  repealing  a  tariff  when 
made,  if  we  would  consult  the  public  good,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  pkrty  spirit.  Some  gentlemen  contend 
that  *'  we  have  a  right  to  repeal  duties  when  we  please, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  to  manufucturern."  Wc 
have  the  power,  the  piiysical  power;  but  do  we  posst^ss 
the  moral  power ^  Arc  we  not  botmd  to  look  with  atten- 
tion and  regard  to  the  interests  of  all,  and  every  part? 
Whate**er  might  have  been  our  political  views  or  votes  in 
Congress,  are  we  not  bound  to  regard  and  protect,  as  far 
xs  we  may  be  able,  those  intcjests  wliich  have  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  our  country  ? 
I  have  always  felt  and  acknowledged  these  obligations,  and 
endeavored  to  act  accordingly.  I-  have  always  admitted 
the  rights  and  claims  of  minorities;  and,  in  that  view,  I 
have  always  given  full  weight  to  the  representations  of  the 
Sou  til.  Minoritiea  have  rights,  and  majorities  are  morally 
bound  to  regard  them.  If  southern  people  are  suffering  as 
they  represent,  and  those  sufferings  result  from  our  tai'iff 
Jb.'ws,  those  laws  ought  to  be  modified.  But  these  are  ques- 
tions which  must  first  be  decided;  and  as  prosperity  and  ad* 
verS'ty  are  but  comparative,  the  interests  of  the  whole  and 
tlie  parts  must  be  carefully  examined.  Our  duties  were  laid 
Tor  revenue,  but  ailaptcd  to  the  situation  of  the  couiUry 
and  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  were  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  effort  of  the  country  to  relieve  those  wants.  If 
valuable  interests  have  grown  up  under  such  a  state  of 
tilings — under  the  fostering  influence  of  our  laws,  who 
^vould  wantonly  destroy  such  interests?  1  trust,  no  one. 
Sound  policy  forbids  frequent  innovation  upon  these  sub- 
Jeots.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  relates 
to  property,  our  Government  is  one  of  the  worst  possi- 
bl«9  unless  there  be  permanency  in  our  principle*  and 
policy.    No  wise  man  can  consider  the  question,  as  now 


presented,  to  be  what  would  have  been  wise  and  good  in 
relation  to  the  tariff,  and  decide  accordingly.  No;  a  very 
different  state  of  things  is  presented.  Our  great  duty  now 
is,  to  look  at  the  lawe,  and  tlie  interests  of  the«  country, 
superinduced  by  those  laws,  and  do  what  is  rig^t  and 
expedient.     We  must  view  things  as  they  now  are. 

The  interest  of  every  part  should  be  consulted.  I  am 
always  happy  to  hear  a  member  of  this  floor  state  the  situa- 
tion of  his  own  constituents;  and  I  have  never  had  any 
hesitation  in  presenting,  as  far  as  I  might  be  able,  tlie  situa- 
tion of  those  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  that 
way  we  obtain  actual  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  and  are  enabled  to  act  wisely,  if  we  are  governed 
by  the  knowledge  we  obtain.  The  subject  now  under 
consideration,  the  repeal  of  tlie  duty  on  salt,  either  in  part 
or  whole,  is  one  of  importance  to  all,  and  more  especially 
to  those  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture.  Salt  manufactories 
have  grown  up  under  governmental  recommendations  and 
governmental  encouragement. 

As  1  esteem  tlic  early  history  of  our  country  invaluable, 
allow  me  to  ask  you  to  go  as  far  bi\ck  as  July,  1775 — the 
very  period  of  the  declaration  of  our  independence.  No 
salt  was  then  manufactured  in  this  country.  What  was 
the  situation  of  the  country  in  relation  to  salt,  so  necessary 
to  life  itself?  A  few  recollect;  others  have  heard.  I  will 
refer  to  some  short  abstracts  from  the  journals  of  the  old 
Congress,  lest  there  should  bedoubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one. 

In  July,  1775,  a  few  days  afler  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, a  committee  of  thirteen  (one  from  each  of  the 
States)  were  appointed  to  make  inquiry  for  virgin  lead, 
leaden  ore,  and  the  best  method  of  collecting,  smelting, 
and  refining  it;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the  same  committee 
were  directed,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  inquire  into 
tlie  easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  making  salt  in  these 
colonies. 

December  29,  1775.  Ruoktd,  That  as  the  importation 
of  any  universally  necessary  commodity,  an<l  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  produce  to  purchase  the  same,  must  give  pro- 
portiunubly  greater  opportunity  to  our  enemies  of  making 
depredations  on  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
colonies,  and  of  occasionally  distressiil|g.them  by  intercept- 
ing such  commodities,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
several  assemblies  or  conventions  immediately  to  promote, 
by  sufficient  public  encouragements,  the  making  salt  in 
their  respective  colonies. 

May  30,  1776.  Jierolved,  That  it  be  recommendecP  to 
the  Committees  of  Observation  and  Inspection  in  the 
United  Colonics  so  to  regulate  the  price  of  salt  as  to  pre- 
vent unreasonable  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  &c» 

December  9, 1776.  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  many 
complaints  that  engrossers  had  distressed  tlie  public  by 
raising  salt  to  an  exorbitant  price,  the  Council  of  Safety 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  tlie  approbation  of  Cong:ress,  took 
the  management  of  the  affair  into  their  hamls,  and  have 
endeavored,  by  as  iustand  equal  a  distribution  as  possible  of 
the  salt  imported  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  yet  it  is  fotmd  upon  trial,  &c.  that 
the  remedy  has  been  ineffectual;  and,  on  the  contrary,  salt 
continues  scarcer  and  dearer  in  this  pert,  than  when  no 
regulations  have  been  tried:  therefore,  Heiolved,  That  it 
be  recommended  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Pennsylvania 
to  take  off  all  restraint  upon  the  gale  of  salt,  &c. 

June  3,  1777.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  oV  three 
be  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
United  States  with  salt. 

June  13,  1777.  Jiesolvedf  That  it  be, recommended  to 
the  several  States  to  offer  such  liberal  encour;:geincrit  to 
persons  importing  salt,  as  tliey  shall  judge  will  be  effect- 
ual, &c.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  States  to 
erect  and  encourage,  in  the  most  liberal  and  effectual 
manner,  proper  works  for  the  making  of  salt. 

July  17,  1777.  Tiiat,  in  consideration  of  the  scarcity  of 
sah,  &c.  the  Committee  on  Commerce  take  the  most  cft'ect- 
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ual  and  speedy  measures  for  importing  into  different  parts 
of  this  continent  large  quantities  of  that  article,  &c. 

October  22, 1777.  Whereas  there  is  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  the  article  aforesaid,  in  the  middle  districtiL  (re- 
ferring to  other  resolutions  respecting  salt,) 

iUsohed,  That  the  supreme  executive  authorities  of  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut  be  respect- 
ively requested  to  assist  the  Commissary  General  of  Pur- 
chases in  procuring  wagons  or  teams  for  removing  twelve 
thousand  bushels  of  siut  from  the  eastern  to  the  middle 
district,  &c.,  and  in  removing  the  salt  from  thence  to  such 
places  on  the  North  river  as  he  shall  judge  most  convenient. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  old  Con- 
gress show  roost  conclusively  the  situation  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  and  their  distress  for  the  want  of  this  neces- 
sary of  life.  They  show  the  anxiety  that  they  felt  to  intro- 
duce the  manufacture  of  salt  into  the  country,  and  that  tliey 
used  all  the  power  they  then  had  to  encourage  it. 

At  that  time  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea  water, 
by  solar  evaporation,  was  commenced  in  my  neighborhood 
and  district.  In  the  beginning,  their  inventions  were  crude 
and  imperfect,  but  the  manufacture  has  steadily  sdvanced, 
and  improvements  hive  constantly  been  made  from  that 
time  to  the  present.  No  patent  was  taken,  and  their  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and 
other  places,  and  may  be  used  by  all  who  feel  inclined  to 
use  them. 

At  present,  as  appears  by  the  return,  they  have  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  principally  in  my  district,  a  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  amounting  to  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  tif^y-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  dollars.  They  manufacture  annually  five  hundred  and 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels  of  salt, 
of  the  best  quality,  and  fit  for  any  use  whatever,  fully 
equal  to  alum  or  Turk's  Island  salt. 

Permit  me  to  inquire  for  a  few  minutes  what  has  been  the 
legislation  of  our  Government  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  very  commencement  of  the  Government,  in  1789, 
a  duty  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  bushel  was  laid  upon 
the  importation  of  salt.  This  duty  was  undoubtedly  kid 
for  revenue;  but  have  we  not  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  men  who  composed  that  Congress,  and  who  were  in 
part  the  same  men  wlio  composed  the  old  Congress,  had  a 
fuU  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  acts  of  that  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  salt  ?  Had  they  not  a  full  knowledge  of 
tlie  distress  of  the  country,  and  tlie  exorbitant  price  paid 
for  the  article }  and  had  they  not,  in  furtherance  uf  the  re- 
peated resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the  old  Con- 
gress, the  intention,  by  laying  the  duty,  to  encourage  its 
manufacture P  4  cannot  believe  it  admits  of  doubt.  In 
August,  1790,  tlie  salt  tax  was  raised  to  twelve  cents  per 
bushel.  In  1797,  to  twenty  cents.  This  duty  was  con- 
tinued until  1807,  when  it  was  repealed.  The  repeal  had 
a  bad  and  almost  ruinous  effect  upon  tlie  manufacturer,  with 
very  little  temporary  benefit  to  the  consumer.  In  the  year 
1813,  the  same  duty  of  twenty  cents  per  bushel  was  laid. 
This  act  was  limited  to  continue  until  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  no  longer.  Hence  it  has  been  called 
a  war  duty  in  this  House.  I  perceive  not  the  distinction 
attempted  to  be  set  up,  but  let  gentlemen  remember,  that, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited,  in  April,  1816,  the 
limitation  was  removed,  and  the  tax  was  made  as  perpe- 
tual as  any  other  tax.  It  has  continued  from  that  period 
until  the  present.  Under  the  influence  of  tliis  duty,  the  va- 
rious saltmanufiictories,  on  the  seaboard  and  in  the  interior, 
have  been  brought  into  operation.  They  have  been  every 
year  increasing.  They  have  been  in  a  great  measure  suc- 
cessful. New  improvements  have  been  added  every  year 
in  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the  salt.  The  capital  em- 
ployed, I  think,  miut  exceed  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It 
oan  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  We  manufacture  at 
tills  time,  in  the  country,  nearly  five  millions  of  bushels 


yearly,  and  more  than  half  the  average  quantity  used  for 
fourteen  years  past.  The  competition  in  the  market  on 
the  seaboard,  where  foreign  ttlt  must  be  brought,  hu 
reduced  the  price  very  much.  It  could  not  be  much  re. 
duced  by  a  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  in  a  few  yean  would 
be  higher  if  tlie  duty  was  repealed.  Salt  is  imported 
principally  lb  ships  as  ballast.  ~  The  importer  gains  little, 
very  httle,  for  freielit,  for  the  reason  I  have  given;  otheh 
wise,  a  fair  charge  for  freight  would  be  three  times  whatu 
now  obtained.  I  regret  it,  on  account  of  the  merchant;  but 
in  such  a  case  he  ought  and  must  yield  his  profit  for  the 
public  good. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  manufiurture  of  n)t  on 
the  seaboard  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  with  a  Miall 
capital.  Those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  pursue  the  life 
of  seamen,  in  many  cases  erect  a  amall  manufactory  for 
salt.  There  are  more  than  eight  hundred  of  these  small 
factories  in  my  district;  their  salt  i»  taken  away  in  snail 
vessels,  and  carried  to  market  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Nothing  can  be  so  w^ell  calculated  to  produce  severe 
competition,  and  thereby  reduce  th^  price,  as  tltese  manu- 
facturers meeting  the  importer.  Their  competition  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  importer,  has  reduced  it  to  the 
lowest  price,  not  exceeding  thirty  cents  for  fifty  six  pounds. 

But  some  gentlemen  seem  to'  suppose  that  the  duty  on 
salt  is  no  part  of  the  tariff.  What  is  the  tariff  ^  What  do 
gentlemen  understand  by  encouragement  to  manufactures' 
Have  we  any  law  by  which  manufactures  are  encouraged, 
other  than  the  tartfi' of  duties  on  the  importation  uf  similir 
articles  P  Have  we  any  pledge  for  the  permanency  of  those 
laws,  except  it  be  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Congress' 
Have  I  not  shown  that  salt  was  an  article  for  which  the 
country  suffered  much  in  the  days  of  the  revolution— that 
they  w«re  anxious  then  to  encourage  it— that  the  laws,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
since  1816,  more  than  fourteen  years,  have  had  thatefTect; 
and  are  we  not  to  suppose  they  were  intended  to  havetiwl 
effect.^  Is  it  not  an  article  essential  to  life,  and, therefore, 
to  independence? 

Who,  then,  can  say,  with  any  plausibility,  that  the  duties 
on  salt  were  not  intended  to  bring  forwaixl  and  encourage 
its  manufacture,  at  least  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  arti- 
cle in  the  tariff }  How  Kte  we  to  learn  what  article  is  to  be 
protected,  but  from  the  duties  and  the  law  ? 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  exorbitant  price  paid  for  lalt 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Yet,  by  the  mercy  of  a 
kind  Providence,  the  whole  ocean  affords  the  means  oi 
producing  it,  ami  springs  much  Salter  than  tlie  ocean 
abound  in  the  interior,  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and 
all  now  have  skill  to  manufacture  salt.  l*he  price  is  not, 
as  it  once  was,  high  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Neither 
the  poor  or  rich  are  suffering  on  tltat  accoimt.  Salt,  com- 
pared to  its  value,  is  heavy,  and  transportation  expensive. 
The  price,  therefore,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  distance  it  is  transported  on  roads,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  roads.  But,  inconsiderately,  the  price  of 
transportation  is  charged  to  tlie  duty.  The  price  of  ssJt 
on  the  seaboard  is  regular  and  reasonable.  Our  duties, 
in  the  firrt  instance,  if  they  aflTect  the  price  at  all,  an 
only  affect  it  on  the  seaboard,  where  it  is  imported.  Hotr, 
then,  can  men  expect  the  relief  in  the  interior  so  much 
talked  about?  I  know  it  may  be  a  popular  subject  to  hold 
out  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  but  it  is  delunve.  The  pnce 
is  now  low  where  it  is  imported.  The  very  duties  so  much 
complained  of,  have  contributed  to  keep  it  low  and  prevent 
fluctuations^  and  the  relief  sought  by  those  alone  who  hare 
occasion  of  complaint,  is  souglit  from  a  wrong  source- 
Reduce  the  price  of  transporUtion  by  canals,  railroaj, 
or  other  good  roads,  and  then  tlie  object  wUl  be  eflPected, 
and  not  till  then.  Then,  indeed,  will  the  poor  farmep- 
and  no  class  of  men  are  entitled  to  higher  respect  and  con- 
sideration—find  relief.  I  regret  to  find  so  much  opposition 
to  this  duty  from  the  South.     The  manufWturen  at  tli» 
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North  tak6  their  flour  and  com,  and  would  desire  to  fur- 
nish them  with  salt  in  exchange.  Both  are  neceMaries,  for 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  exchange  might  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial. It  has  been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and  was  par- 
ticulaHy  beneficial  during  the  late  war. 

It  has  been  urged,  with  g^eat  spirit,  that  certain  mono- 
poliat5  have  charged  an  extravagant  price  lor  salt,  and 
oppressed  the  people.     I  am  as  hostile  to  monopolies  and 
monopolists  as  any  man.     But  one  case  of  the  kipd,  I  be- 
licve»  is  known.  Where  is  that?  Far  in  tlic  interior,  wliere 
a  duty  of  five  or  ten  cents  could  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
affect  the  price.  Monopolies^  in  this  free  and  enterprising 
country,  can  never  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
they  will  be  of  short  duration.     A  high  price  will  have  tlie 
effect  to  call  forth  the  eflbrts  of  the  enterprising-^new  salt 
springs  will  be  discovered,  and  transportation  will  be  facili- 
tated— tlie  price  will  be  reduced — good  will  come  out  of 
evil.    Our  legislation  ought  not,  in  Uie  present  case,  to  be 
influenced  by  these  cases  of  complaint,  because  we  are 
legislating  for  the  nation;  and  if  our  laws  are  parti- 
cularly prepared  for  the    few  exceptions  named,  they 
will  be  illy  adapted  to  the  wants  and  interests  of  tlie  nation; 
and,  besioe,  it  is  a  perfectansweriathe  present  case*  that 
our  legislation  could  not  afford  the  relief  so  much  desired. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Waxitk]  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat,  is  greatly  displeased  with  the  proposi- 
tion to  reconsider  tlie  vote  of  yesterday.     He  speaks  in 
harsh  langua^,  and  calls  it  bargain  and  sale.     Sir,  I  trust 
gentlemen  will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  their  duty  by 
any  censure  or  denunciation  from  any  quarter.  Our  whole 
Oovemment,  from  its  commencement  to  this  thne,  has 
been  a  system  of  concession  and  compromise.     We  could 
not  exist  if  it  were  otherwise.     By  compromise,  I  mean 
honorable  and  just  compromise — 1  mean  that  niutiud  for- 
bearance and  regard  to  the  interests  of  others  which  should 
induce  each  to  yield  sometliing  of  what  might  seem  most 
far  the  interetft  of  his  constituents.   We  are  legislating  for 
all.     The  SoutlWiave  called  upon  us  loudly  to  afford  uiem 
relief.     They  complain  of  great  distress.     They  ask  us  to 
yield*  to  compromise.     Distress  is  comparative^  and  tlie 
relief  called  for  maybe  questionable — but  that  the  North, 
the  naajority,  are  bound  to  examine  and  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, I  have  no  doubt.  We  are  bound  to  examine,  because 
it  ma^  be  the  duty  of  the  North  to  yield  something  of  their 
own  interest  by  way  of  compromise.   The  various  interests 
of  the  country  are  a  subject  of  compromise,  and  so  are  the 
rarioiis  manufactures  of  the  country.     One  part  of  the 
countnr  produces  one  article  of  manufacture,  and  another 
part  of  the  country  another  article.    If  A  reduction  of  du- 
ties be  proposed,  the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
and  candidly  examined.     The  subject  ou^ht  not  to  be 
touched  under  tbe  influence  of  locsl  or  political  feelings. 
The  true  spirit  of  an  honorable  compromise,  regarcUng 
the  good  of  others  as  well  as  our  own,  ought  to  influence 
our  conduct.     Iron  is  produced  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, sugmr  in  otheri^  lead  in  others,  &c.     Shall  we.  repeal 
the  duty,  at  once,  on  one  of  the  articles  named,  because 
our  own  part  of  the  country  may  not  happen  to  produce 
the  article,  and,  of  course,  are  consumers  r  If  that  narrow 
principle  should  prevail,  we  should  immediately  repeal  the 
tariff  on  every  article.     For  in  the  production  of  what  ar- 
ticle are  oneHhird  of  the  United  States  directly  interested? 
We  must  act  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  compromise, 
and  that  liberal  principle  of  political  as  well  as  moral  duty, 
which  shall  induce  us  to  regard  the  good  of  others  as  well 
us  our  own. 

In  application  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  1  do 
not  object  to  considering  the  tarifff  I  think  it  might  be 
modified,  amended,  and  partially  repealed,  much  lor  the 
benefit  of  all.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  course.  We 
should  not  take  one  isolated  article,  and  repeal  it.  By  so 
doing,  we  should  jiot  act  liberally,  or  as  statesmen  ought 
to  act.     I  hoped  that  the  tariff  would  have  been  modified, 
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and  I  believe  it  miglit,  but  for  the  indiscriminate  seal  and 
unwarrantable  violence  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  those  who 
manifest  great  hostility  against  all  manufactures.  I  think 
nothing  is  wanting  to  effect  beneficial  amendments,  but  a 
temper  of  moderation  and  forbearance,  which  will  result  in 
mutual  compromise. 

It  has  been  urged  with  warmth  by  a  number  who  have 
spoken  upon  the  subject,  that  salt  is  a  necessary  of  life, 
used  by  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  that  on  that 
account  tlie  duty  ought  to  be  repealed.  It  lias  been  tlie 
wisdom  and  policy  of  all  civilized  nations  to  produce,  if 
possible,  within  their  own  country,  tlie  necessaries  of  life. 
Is  such  policv  questionable  ?  Our  own  wants  and  distresses, 
and  especially  the  distress  of  the  poor  for  salt  within  the 
recoUection  of  some  gentlemen  who  now  hear  me,  ought 
to  be  a  conclusive  answer  upon  this  point.  The  duty  paid 
upon  salt  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  not  increased, 
although  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  doubled.  The 
manufactories  have  increased  as  iiut.  as  the  people.  De- 
stroy these  manufactories,  and  the  price  of  salt  would  not 
be  diroinislied,  even  in  time  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  because  present  prices  would  not  more 
than  pay  a  reasonable  freight,  and,  if  twice  the  quantity 
were  imported,  it  could  not  be  brought  in  ballast,  as  at 
present,  for  little  or  no  compensation;  nor  would  mer- 
chants consent  to  do  it,  were  it  not  for  their  maniacturing 
competitors.  But  suppose  any  mtemiption  of  our  friendly 
relations  should  oc<;ur,  what  would  then  be  our  «itiMiioi»^ 
Rich  and  poor,  but  especially  the  poor,  must  suflTeraa  they 
have  done  for  the  want  of  asH.  As  an  independent  nation, 
we  ouglit  not  to  be  subject  to  such  casualties,  but  we 
ought  to  have  the  means  of  subsistence  within  ourselves. 

I  am  ready  at  any  time  to  examine  and  revise  the  tariff. 
1  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  improved^  but  I  protest  against 
taking  a  single  article.  No  portion  of  the  country  has  been 
(in  my  opinion)  so  severely  taxed  as  that  which  I  repre- 
sent; and  no  interest  so  severely  taxed  as  tlie  navigating 
interest.  Sliall  tlicy  have  no  relief?  Is  salt  the  only  article 
affecting  manufactures,  worthy  of  our  notice^  I  have  ^- 
ways  believed  that  we  could  easily  ameliorate  the  pditical 
tariflf  of  1828,  without  iniury  to  any  interest. 

Salt  is  an  essential  of  life.  The  iii^}ortance  of  its  manu- 
factKve  cannot  be  questioned.  The  greater  part  used  is 
now  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  manufactories  arc 
increasing  and  improving.  The  price  of  salt,  owing  to  the 
competition  of  manufacturers  and  importers^  is  kept  pretty 
steady  and  low,  and  vill  be  graduaUy  reduced.  I  trust, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  shaO  not  repeal  tlie  duty  on 
salt,  and  that  the  vote  of  yesterday,  whica  I  think  passed 
without  mature  consideration,  will  he  reconsidered. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  quantity  imported  into 
the  country  fromtlio  year  1801  to  1826: 

A  statement  exhibiting  the  qtumtitv  cftaU  annwUiy  import- 


ed,  with  the  duties  ttfhich  actual 
the  drawback  payable,  from  t) 
to  the  3Ut  of  December,  1826. 

Yeaic.  Buaiiclf. 

1801  2,881,803 

1802  .   3,244,309 

1803  2,760,648 

1804  2,439,241 

1805  2,816,455. 

1806  3,184,099 

1807  3,542,672 


aeerued  after  deducting 
Ut  of  January^  1801, 

Dntiei. 
576,360  60 
648,846  80 
552,129  60 
4^,848  20 
563,291  00 
686,819  80 
515,920  24 


1800  I  1*bcK  being  no  duty  on  salt  after 
1810  I  ^«  3^>^  Deeenber,  ISOT,  the  re* 
Ig^jT  >cottls  of  the   treasury  will  not 

1812  '  ^^'^^''^^  ^®  quantity  imported  in 

1813  I  ^*****  years. 

1814  379,112  75,822  40 

1815  4,268,185  853,637  00 
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1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1831 

1822 

1833 

1824 

1825 

1826 


4,923,469 
2,309,209 
2,752,396 
2,975,862 
4»019,569 
3,121,847 
3,538»323 
4,449,740 
3,092,052 
3,537,378 
3,140,616 


984,693  8b 
461,841  80 
550,479  20 
595,172  40 
803,9)3  80 
624,369  40 
707,664  60 
689,948  00 
618,410  80 
707,475  60 
620,923  20 


Totml, 


63,376,985        12,525,568  24 


NOTES. 


The  act  of  the  10th  of  August,  1790,  laid  a  duty  of  twelye 
cents  per  bushel  on  this  article. 

The  act  of  8th  of  July,  1797,  laid  an  additional  duty  of 
eight  cents,  makinr  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

The  act  of  7th  or  Bffayi  1800,  continues  in  force  for  ten 
years  from  the  3d  of  March,  1800. 

The  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1807,  repeals  the  act  of  8tl) 
July,  1797,  and  declares  aak  imported  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1 807,  to  be  free  of  duty. 

The  act  of  29th  of  July,  1813,  lays  a  duty  on  salt  im- 
ported of  20  cents  per  bushel,  which  duty  it  is  now  subject 
to  under  the  act  or  27th  of  April,  1816. 

TmsASUBT  DwAA-rKxirT,  Eegiiia^$OffietyDeii.  11, 1827. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  BegtUar. 

Mr.  VINTON  sidd:  After  the  repeated  decisions  of  the 
House,  during  the  present  session,  aguinst  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  salt,  I  must  confess  I  did  not  anticipate  the 
vote  of  yesterday,  on  that  branch  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McDuffieJ  to  the 
bill  then  under  consideration.  It  was  my  intention  to  hare 
given  a  silent  vote  on  that  bill;  but  considering  tliat  pro- 
position to  be  a  blow  struck  at  the  whole  system  of  domes- 
tic industry,  dependent  as  that  system  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
upon  all  its  parts  for  support,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
that  that  vote  did  not  merely  surprise  m^  but  filled  me 
with  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  manufacturing  interest  in 
general.  Could  I  have  at  all  anticipated  the  result  of  the 
vote  then  about  to  be  given,  I  sh«ild  not  have  permitted  it 
to  pa«3  in  silence.  The  only  apology  I  shall  now  offer  for 
throwing  myself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  is,  that 
some  of  my  constituents  have  a  direct,  and  all  of  them  an 
indirect,  interest  in  this  ques^on,  and  they  all  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  materially  injured  by  the  proposed  reduction 
of  duty.  I  cannot  think  the  extent  of  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  salt,  and  the  importance  of  that  interest,  were 
generally  understood,  or  had  been  attentively  considered 
by  the  House,  before  the  vote  of  yesterday.  In  the  scale 
of  importance,  1  Uiink  the  manufacture  of  salt  stands  decid- 
edly next  after  the  gp*eat  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and 
leather.  The  annual  consumption  of  aalt  in  the  United 
States  does  not  vary  very  far  from  eight  millions  of  bushels. 
Of  this  amount,  about  five-eirhths  are  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. It  appears  from  the  last  financial  report,  that  the 
importation  of  salt  during  the  year  A.  D.  1828,  which 
went  into  the  consumption  of  the  country,  amounted  to 
two  million  nine  hundred  and  ninetv-three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  bushels  of  fifty-six  pounds  each. 
The  home  manu&cture  may  be  set  down  at  about  five 
millions  of  bushels.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  at  the  present  sesmon,  on  the  subject  of 
the  manufecture  of  qalt,  gives  the  returns  of  the  home 
manufacture  at  three  million  eight  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  bushels.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that,  for  want  of  precise  information,  the  amount 
manu&ctured  in  tlie  Stale  of  Pennsylvania  is  omitted.  He 
has,  however,  collected  such  data  as  to  justify  us  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  manufactured  in  different  parts  of  that 


State  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  bushels.  In  the 
tabular  statement  of  the  return  from  Ohio,  1  notice  a  mis- 
take has  been  committed  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  bush- 
els? the  return  of  the  manufacture  in  one  neighborhood 
being  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  barrels,  which  in  the 
table  is  erroneously  set  down  at  that  number  of  bushels 
only.  There  are  in  the  district  that  I  represent  several 
manufactories  not  noticed,  which  must  produce  some  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  bushels  in  all.  The  Treasury  Department, 
I  presume,  were  not  apprised  of  their  existence;  and  there 
are  doubtless  many  other  small  establishments  m  different 
sections  of  the  country,  of  wliich  they  have  no  knowledge 
at  that  department.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture  may  be  put  down  at  five  millions  of 
dollars,  all  of  which,  1  shall  endeavor  to  show,  will  be  put 
in  jeopardy  by  the  rediiction  of  duty.  The  domestic  is 
now  rapidly  gaining  g^round  upon  the  imported  article. 
The  consumption  of  salt  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1796,  when  the  population  of  the  countrj'  was 
only  about  one-third  its  present  number,  exceeded  the 
consumption  for  the  year  T828,  that  year  being  the  last 
treasury  return.  The  importation  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding 1828  considerably  diminished,  till,  in  that  year,  it 
fell  down  to  the  amount  before  stated. 

How  is  this  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  Has  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country  diminished  in  this  nccessar}'  of  life, 
wliile  its  population  has  been  increasing?  The  true  solu- 
tion is,  that  the  domestic  production  has  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  by  its  competition  pressing  the  foreign  salt 
into  narrower  limits,  or  driving  it  out  of  market.  The 
effect  of  this  competition  is  to  cheapen  the  price  of  the 
foreign  article.  It  is  a  consideration  of  much  importance, 
that  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  more  generally  diffused 
through  the  country  than  any  one  of  the  fgrtvi  interests, 
the  protection  of  which  has  engi-ossed  the  attcntim  ef 
Congress.  Nature  has  so  distributed  her  bounties  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  sources  of  this  branch  of  manufacture, 
that  no  considerable  section  of  the  country  need  be  de- 
pendent upon  another  for  the  supply  of  this  necessary  arti- 
cle of  h\iman  subsistence.  .  •     ^ 

Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mrginia,  and 
Ohio  arc  the  States  that  take  the  lead  in  its  manufacture. 
But  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  any  section  of  the  Union, 
that  does  not  manufacture  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
On  the  whole  line  of  our  seashore,  and  especially  along^ 
the  coast  of  the  southern  States  and  Flonda,  great  na- 
tural facilities  must  every  where  cxisit  for  its  production, 
while  the  interior  is  supplied  with  inexhaustible  suMct- 
ranean  springs  of  salt  water.  Permit  mc,  sir,  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  this  manufachtre  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  country  where  it  is  carried  on,  and  «e 
whether  it  can  be  sustained  under  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duty.  Among  the  New  England  States,  Massachu- 
setts is  the  most  deeply  interested,  having  near  t\fo  mil- 
lions of  dollars  invested  in  that  branch  of  buaness.  The 
document  before  mentioned  shows  that  it  is  there  barely  a 
living  business,  the  profits  being  reduced,  at  least,  to  a 
level  with  labor  in  otner  emplojTnents. 

The  proposed  reduction,  must,  therefore,  inevitably  nim 
the  manufacture  in  that  section  of  country.  HowY'" 
be  in  New  York,  where  the  manufticture  is  carried  on 
more  extensively  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union 
The  same  document  also  shows  tliat  it  is  witli  difficulty  the 
manufacturer  can  sustain  himself.  I  understand  the  domestic 
salt  finds  its  way  into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  stnif 
gling  with  the  foreign  production  for  that  ercat  market. 

Tlie  domestic  competition  has  so  reduced  the  price,  thaj 
imported  salt  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  freight,  awi 


comes  m  almost  wholly  as  ballast;  and,  coming  »n 
way,  it  pa)'B  little  or  no  freight. 

Suppose,  sir,  you  reduce 
would  the  matter  s 
turer  and  the  importer? 


thif 


how 


.vv*^v.w  the  duty  to  ten  cents 
tand  between  the  domestic  manunc 
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l*he  Averagv  ralite  of  fore^gfi  salt  is  set  down  in  the  |  and  Lake  Erie.  The  cost  of  proSduction  is  supposed  to  be 
commercial  report  at  eight  cents  per  bushel,  which,  from '  about  twenty  cents,  say  twenty-five  cent!  per  bushel,  in- 
tlic  best  information  I  can  g^t,  is  at  least  its  full  cost  abroad;  eludings  the  barrel. 

There  can  be  but  little  doobt  that  if  the  present  duty  it 
retained,  the  salt  of  western  Pennsylvania  will. 


duty,  ten  cents;  makings  the  cost,  independent  of  freijfht, 
eigphtcen  cents.  The  cost  of  production  at  the  New  York 
works  is  eig-ht  antl  a  half  cents;  duty  to  the  State,  twelve 
and  a  half  cents;  cost  of  barrels,  five  cents  per  bushel; 
making"  the  cost  twenty-six  cents  per  bushel  when  ready 
for  market;  making  a  difference  in  cost,  independent  of 
freijfht,  of  eight  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the  importer. 
The  foreign  salt  comes  in  bulk  as  well  ad  in  ballast,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  barrels.  But  the  domestic  salt  has 
not  the  advantage  of  going  to  market  as  ballast — it  must 
psv  freight  and  tolls  on  the  canal,  and  freight  down  the 
Hudson  to  tlie  city.  Is  it  not  apparent  that,  in  this  state 
of  tlie  trade,  the  foreign  salt  would  drive  the  domestic  out 
of  the  market  of  New  York,  and  transfer  the  theatre  of 
competition  from  the  city  to  the  very  doors  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and,  in  any  great  revulsion  cf  trade^  break  him 
down  even  there  ? 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  present  this  operation  In  ancrthcr  as- 
pcct.  The  foreign  and  domestic  salt  meet  and  enter  into 
competition  in  the  city^  the  foreign  would  pay  a  duty  of 
ten  cents,  and  the  latter  of  twelve  and  a  ha»  ceiHa  per 
bushel  I  say  he  wouM  pay  it,  liecause  to  the  inanufkc- 
titrer  it  vi  precisely  the  same  thing  whether  he  pays  that 
«im  inte  the  treasury  of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  into 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  He  would  pay,  then, 
two  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  more  duty  than  the  hn- 
porter.  The  cost  of  the  foreign  article  being  only  eight 
cents,  the  difference  is  thirty-two  per  cent  on  that  cost. 
Olid  13  exactly  tlie  same  thing  as  if  a  discriminating  duty  of 
thirty -two  per  cent,  were  imposed  in  favor  of  the  import- 
er of  the  foreign  product.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
?reat  and  valuable  concern  must  sink  in  that  State,  if  such 
an  arh-antage  is  given  to  the  foretgfn  over  the  domestic  pro- 
duct The  competition  is  now  -so  closely  contested,  that 
the  consiiuier  of  -foreign  salt  xnj  in  point  of  fact,  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  fret^it.  But  suppose  the  duty  re- 
duced, and  the  domestic  manufacturer  broken  \ip,  what, 
then,  would  be  the  course  of  tra<le?  The  importation 
would  then  become  a  regidar  business,  and  salt  could  afford 
to  pay  freiglit. 

A  part  of  the  navigation  of  the  country  would  go  into 
^he  salt  trade  for  the  freight  The  consumer  would  pay 
<en  cents  less  duty  than  before;  but  he  would  pay  ten  cents 
more  for  ihc  freight,  and  consequently  would  find  him- 
self precisely  where  he  now  is,  with  this  important  diflTer- 
cnce— he  has  annihilated  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
tost  a  valuable  domestic  market.  Complaints  have  been 
made  here  of  the  duty  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  by 
the  manufacturers,  and  they  who  make  them  would  com- 
pel  her  to  repeal  it.  I  understand  the  duty  is  pledged  by 
the  constitution  of  the  State  to  the  payment  of  the  canal 
debt,  and  is  therefore  immutable,  and  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  her  Legislature.  I  do  not  think  it  a  just  stibject  of 
complaint,  so  a«  to  justify  us  in  enacting  laws  to  bear  upon 
that  fund  and  upon  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  New  Yortc  canal  was  the  first 
?wat  enterprise  of  the  kind  undertaicen  in  this  country, 
h  was  important  to  give  it  stability  to  the  credit  of  the 
Sute,  and  nothing  could  more  effectually  do  that,  than  the 
provision  in  the  constitution.  Tl)e  rest  of  the  country, 
jwrely,  owes  that  SUte  something  for  the  experience  we 
have  all  acquired  at  her  expense,  and  for  the  moral  in- 
fluence alie  has  spread  over  the  Union  by  her  es^mple. 
Nor  ouglit  the  miiltiphed  benefits  that  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  cofintry  derives  from  her  canals,  to  be  wholly 
torgotten  here.  Passing  on  fW>m  New  Yort  to  Pennsyl- 
^an:a,  we  find  her  salt  manufactories  situated  in  the  wcst- 
<""!  district  of  tl»at  State,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  tlie 
Canal  now  constructing  over  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to 
«n»te  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  those  of  the  Ohio 


sosoon  aa 
this  canal  is  opened,  compete  with  the  imported  article 
for  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  precisely  as  the  salt  of 
western  New  York  now  does  for  the  market  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  tolls  and  trmn»- 
portktion  arising  from  the  business  will  be  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance  to  that  State.     It  is  therefore  the  un- 
doubted interest  of  Pennsylvania  to  sustain  and  foster  its 
manufactore^      Going  still  further   west,  the  principal 
seat  of  this  description  of  manufacturing  interest  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Kenhawa,  in  western  Virginia.    Manufactories  on  a  smaU 
scale  lire  found  on  the  Ohio,  the  Muskingum,  and  m  many 
other  parts  of  the  western  country.     The  manufacture  on 
the  Kenhawa  amounts  to  about  a  million  of  bushels  per 
annum.      C  believe   the  production  has,  under  peculiar 
excitements,  gone  muohhiglier  than  that  amount,  reaching 
a  million  and  a  half;  but  the  result  was"  a  very  general 
bankruptcy  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  business. 
Taking  all  the  mamifkctories  in  the  western  country,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  average  cost  .of  production  to  the  manu- 
fiicturer  may  be  set  down  at  about  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  when  packed  in  barrels  ready  for  market.     Let 
the  duty  on  salt  be  reduced  to  ten  cents,  cost  of  foreign 
salt  eight  cents,  freight  at  half  the  cost,  say  firar  cents, 
and  the  cost  of  foreign  suit  in  New  Orleans  would  be 
twenty-two  cents  per  bushel.     The  cost  of  production  ct 
the  door  of  the  manuAicturer,  when  ready  for  market, 
would  he,  at  least,  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  foreign  salt  in 
New  Orleans  to  the  importer.     Now,  sir,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire, how  would  this  trade  operate  in  that  state  of  things? 
In  the  first  place,  tlie  foreign  salt  is  conndered  the  better 
article,  and,  consequently,  would  take  possession  of  the 
'market  at  the  same  price.     In  the  next  place,  it  becomes 
material  to  look  at  the  geographical  position  of  these  manu* 
factories,  their  markets,  and  the  means  of  transportation. 
These  establishments  are  situated  on  the  very  margin  of 
the  navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi. 

Their  products  descend  the  Ohio,  and  ascend  its  tribu- 
taries, penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  I  believe  into  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  meeting  the  imported  salt,  and  competing 
with  it  on  thirt  river.  The  transportation  is  now  mainly  by 
steam.  The  amount  of  steam  tonnage,  now  very  great,  is 
every  year  increasing,  and  has  a  constant  tendency  to  over- 
do itself.  What  would  he  the  operation  on  all  that  vast 
theatre  that  may  he  denominated  the  'middle  ground  be- 
tween the  manufiicturers  of  the  upper  country,  and  the 
importer  of  salt  at  New  Orleans  >  The  descending  careo  con- 
sists chiefly  of  bulky  agricultxiral  protlucts,  wlme  ,the 
retui*n  freight  is  composea  of  manufactured  articles,  occu- 
pying much  less  space.  It  is  therefore  apparent,  that,  in 
the  regular  course  of  business,  and  in  that  state  of  things 
to  which  that  navigation  is  fiist  approximating,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  required  to  perform  the  descending  will  far 
exceed  that  of^the  ascenoing  navigation.  To  make  up  this 
deficiency  of  freight,  salt  would  be  carried  up  the  river  at 
almost  a  nominal  price;  (at  least  at  a  freight  not  exceeding 
the  price  of  downward  freight;)  and,  coming  into  New 
Orleans  in  the  first  place  as  ballast,  and  then  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Oliio  from  a  similar  necessity,  there  can  be  no- 
thing plainer  than  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  Over- 
whelmed with  a  flood  of  foreign  salt  at  their  very  doora^ 
whenever  the  steam  navigation  went  a  little  beyond  the 
business  of  the  countiy,  which  an  active  competition  gives 
it  a  constant  tendency  to  do.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
manufacturer  must  sink  under  this  state  of  things,  and, 
when  once  down,  could  never  rise  again.  These  manu- 
factories are  indeed  fiir  in  the  interior;  but,  in  the  present 
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«tAie  of  ite«m  navigmtion,  disUnce  is  almost  annihilated, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  that  navigation  will  no  doubt 
shortly  arrive,  will  place  them  in  almost  the  precise  ntua- 
tion  they  would  be,  if  a  navigable  arm  of  the  sea  put  up  to 
them  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  .1  am  fully  convinced  the 
proposed  reduction  of  duty  would  greatly  endanger,  if  it 
did  not  destroy,  the  capital  now  invested  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  While  the  farmer  would  lose  the  valuable 
market  which  these  establishments  create  for  his  products, 
he  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  compelled  to  pay  more  for 
his  salt  than  he  now  does.  To  the  manufacturer,  the  capi- 
tal employed  would  become  in  a  great  degree  valueless}  he 
could  not  convert  it  to  any  other  use,  as  some  gentlemen 
seem  to  imagine.  For  example,  he  hss  a  well  perforated 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  through  solid  rock,  three, 
four,  five,  and  even  six  hundred  feet,  until  he  strikes  the 
saline  water.  What  could  he  do  with  this  expensive  hole 
in  the  earth?  To  what  otlier  business  or  use  could  he  trans- 
fer it?    Certainly  to  none. 

While  speaking  of  the  salt  manufacture  in  the  West,  I 
be^  leave  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
topic  of  a  local  character,  connected  with  this  subject. 
The  district  of  country  along  on  the  Ohio,  and  particularly 
at  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port of  pork  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence  to  other 
ports.  The  salt  manufactured  in  the  interior  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  pickling  for  exportation  as  well  as 
the  coarse  imported  salt.  On  that  account,  pork  goes  to 
New  Orleans  imperfectly  pickled,  where  it  is  repacked  in 
foreign  salt  at  a  considerable  charge.     Now,  sir,  I  noticed 


1816,  a  period  when  the  revenue  of  the  country  was  pros- 
perous and  abundant  beyond  any  precedent.  That  was  the 
year  when  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  whole  protective 
system,  and  this  duty  must  have  been  imposed  as  a  pro- 
tective duty..  The  duty  has  existed  now  for  seventeen 
years  without  interruption*  and  in  the  mean  tlroe  a  larf^c 
capital,  confiding  in  the  faith  of  the  Government,  has  gone 
into  the  manufacture.  To  force  tliem  to  change  their  oc- 
cupation, is,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  impolitic,  but  cruel  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  DODDRIDGE  said,  he  must  ask  tlie  attentk>n  of  the 
House  to  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  explanation.  Thejr  wiil 
be  brief,  [said  Mr.  D.]  as  the  state  of  my  healUi  at  present 
would  forbid  an  exertion,  were  I  disposed  to  make  one, 
and  as  the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yiarox] 
has  nearly  exhausted  the  subject. 
.  I  must. confess  that  a  want  of  that  knowledge  of  finan- 
cial detail  which  more  experienced  members  of  tliis  body 
possess,  led  me  to  vote  yesterday  evening  for  the  proposed 
reduction  of  duty  on  salt.  I  did  tliis  on  account  of  the 
nuLnifest  urgency  of  southern  members.  My  mistake  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  tiiat,  thoug:ii 
not  a  young  man,  I  am  a  young  member  of  this  House,  and 
that  neither  my  private  pursuits  nor  public  duties  ever  be- 
fore imposed  on  me  the  necessity  of  acquiring  that  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  operations  of^our  conuneiH:i&l 
and  fiscal  systems,  and  tlieir  minute  details,  which  arc  ne- 
cessary to  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  states- 
man. My  attention  heretofore  has  been  turned  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  alone,  on  which  our  systems  of  revenue 


that  my  colleagues  from  that  immediate  neighborhood,  and  protection  arc  founded. 


voted,  yesterday,  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  the  reduction  would  have  the  effect  of  transferring 
the  business  of  packins^  from  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati. 
The  object  is  certainly  very  desirable.  But,  if  my. col- 
leagues will  pardon  me  for  presenting  a  single  considera- 
tion to  them  in  particular,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  them  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  would  not  effect  their  ob- 
ject. Let  the  dut^  be  reduced  ten  cents,  ancT  we  will  sup- 
pose a  correspondmg  reduction  would  take  place  in  the 
price  of  salt  You  have  changed  the  actual  price  both  at 
New  Orleans  and  at  Cincinnati;  but  the  relative  price  re- 
mains unaltered. 

The  packer,  who  pickled  a  barrel  of  pork  in  foreign  salt, 
at  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  or  Boston,  would  pay  precisely 
the  same  amount  of  duty,  whether  that  duty  be  ten  or 
twenty  cents.  By  the  reduction,  therefore,  die  packer  at 
Cincinnati  gains  no  advantage  over  the  packer  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  relative  price  must  change  in  favor  of  Cincin- 
nati, before  the  packer  can  have  any  mducement  to  trans- 
fer his  business  from  New  Orleans  to  that  place.  If  you 
can  practically  annihilate  the  space  between  the  two  cities, 
.or  make  an  approach  to  it;  in  other  words,  if  you  can  get 
rid  of  the  buroen  ai^d  cost  of  transportation  between  New 
Orleans  and  Ohio,  you  will  then  change  the  relative  price 
of  salt,  and  effect  your  object.  As  tilings  n^w  are,  the 
packer  must  pay  the  frei|^ht  of  his  salt  up  the  river,  and 
then  pay  freight  back  again  on  the  same  salt  afler  it  is  con- 
verted into  pickle.  To  avoid  the  payment  of  these  two 
freights^  it  is  his  interest  to  use  the  foreign  salt  at  New  Or- 
leans instead  of  Cincinnati.  The  proposed  remedy  most 
obviously  does  not  reach  the  evil. 

It  is  my  belief  that  domestic  competition  reduces  the 
price  of  salt,  every  where,  below  what  it  would  be  if  it 
came  into  the  country  duty  free,  without  that  competition. 
From  the  close  of  1807  to  1813,  salt  paid  no  duty,  and  I 
am  informed  that  during  that  period  the  pripe  was  higher 
than  it  has  been  sinoe,  and  more  fluctuating.  I  have  but 
one  conttderation  more  to  present,  and^  that  addresses 
itself  to  the  good^fiuth  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  said  the 
duty  is  a  war  duty,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  on  that  ac- 
count. Such  is  not  the  fact— the  act  or  1813  expired  of  its 
QWn  limitation  a  yea^  after  the  war,  and  was  revived  in 


Perceiving  the  great  excitement  of  hope  on  one  side, 
and  alarm  on  the  otlicr,  produced  by  the  vote  which  I  pro- 
posed to  reconsider,  I  luive  availed  myself  of  the  short 
time  that  has  elapsed,  to  consult  some  of  the  public  tables 
and  official  documents  that  have  a  beariiu^  on  the  subject; 
and  I  am  now  satisfied  that  a  reduction  ot  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  present  time,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  and,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  destructive  of  those 
of  my  constituents. 

I  did  not  know,  before  now,  that  a  capital  of  so  many 
millions  was  vested  in  the  home  productioo  of  this  article 
of  first  necessity,  nor  that,  of  the  wliole  amount  of  salt  iin- 
ported  from  other  nations,  three-fourths  parts  come  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies— from 
those  very  ports  which  arc  sealed  against  die  inti-oduction 
of  our  bread  stuffs  and  otlier  provisions.  From  all  other 
nations  we  import  into  tlie  whole  United  States  a  quantity 
but  little  exceeding  the  produce  of  the  Kenhawa  works. 

I  can  recollect  to  have  seen  in  my  county  twelve  dollan 
given  for  a  busliel  of  alum  salt.  I  recollect  when  the  price 
of  Uiat  article  was  reduced  to  eight,  and  to  five  dollars, 
by  tlie  improvement  of  our  mountain  roads.  To  the  best 
of  myj-ecollection,  the  price  stood  at  about  three  dollar*, 
until  the  Kenhawa  and  other  works  displaced  the  foreign 
article  from  our  markets  and  consumption.  I  remember 
the  time  when  twenty-four  bushels  of  wheat  would  not 
pay  for  more  tlian  one  bushel  of  alum  salt(  and  I  b*^^ 
seen  the  price  of  salt  so  reduced,  that  a  barrel  of  it  would 
not  pay  for  g  barrel  of  wheat  flour.  And  this  great  and 
beneficial  change  is  the  result  of  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  conveyance,  and  of  the  protection  sflonied  to 
home  production  by  tariff*  laws — by  the  imposition  ol 
reasonable  protecting  duties  on  foreign  importation.  ^^^^ 
we  to  exclude  foreign  salt  altogether,  we  could  produce 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  whole  consumption,  witbout 
inconvenience.  In  the  western  coimtry,  the  exclusion  o' 
foreign  salt  has  been  so  effectual,  that,  in  more  than  m 
of  my  distj'ict,  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  one  bushel  of  forei^ 
salt  has  been  consumed  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  W 
reduction  in  price  would  continue,  except  at  a  particular 
place,  if  foreign  salt  were  entirely  excluded.  Home  pro- 
ducers, are  so  numerous,  and  so  scattered  over  thecountrjj 
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u  to  create  that  competidon  which  ift  the  life  and  toul  of 
all  manufacturing  and  producing  operations. 

Nor  is  this  reduction  of  price  the  only  benefit  the  farm- 
ing^ and  other  consuming  classes  have  derived  from  the  pro- 
tection given  to  home  producers.  The  home  manufacture 
produces  a. constant  supply,  to  be  had  in  any  quantities, 
Ur^e  or  small;  and  as  the  produce  of  our  farms  and  shops 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  manuTacturers  of  salt, 
this  indispensable  article  of  daily  use  can  be  had  at  every 
vHUge,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  quantity,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased aad  paid  for,  at  a  reduced  price,  by  our  own  pro- 
duce or  manufactures.  Sidi  has  thus  become  a  constant 
article  of  trade  and  exchange  in  the  interior  commerce  of 
the  country.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  truth 
that  these  incalculable  benefits  are  the  fruits  of  our  sys- 
tem of  protecting  duties,  in  modem  tunes  called  the 
American  system.  And  sliall  I  be  asked  to  surrender  these 
advantages,  in  order  to  admit  the  productions  of  that  coun- 
i\y  which  excludes  ours,  by  a  permanent  system  from 
which  she  never  relaxes,  except  when  compelled  to  it  by 
necessity  ? 

The  principal  staples  of  my  district  are  bread  stuffs, 
beef,  pork,  and  manufactured  articles.  These  are,  by 
Enelaod,  excluded  from  her  West  India  ports  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, while  the  friends  of  free  trade,  as  they  style 
themselves,  would  import  from  tliose  places  at  which  our 
pork  and  beef  are  prohibited,  the  very  salt  with  which  the 
prohibited  article  is  cured.  Such  a  trade  would  not  be 
reciprocal,  and  would  be  ruinous  to  western  agriculture. 
I  admit  that  tiie  immediate  effects  of  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  salt  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  This  diminution  in  price  would  continue  until 
our  own  establishments  would  be  ruined  and  abandoned, 
and  our  dependence  on  the  foreign  English  supply  i^ti 
restored,  when  the  price  would  be  increased,  aa  formerly, 
at  the  pleasure  of  foreigners,  and  when  cash  would  be  de- 
manded in  payment,  and  the  Supply  rendered  precarious 
by  all  those  accidents  and  vexations  attendant  on  foreign 
commerce. 

Those  who  now  live  by  the  manufacture  of  salt  have 
their  capitals  vested  in  their  wells  and  furnaces,  their  ket- 
tles, and  other  implements  and  fixtures,  and  in  sums 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  business.  Reduce  the  duties 
on  foreign  salt,  and  that  article  will  ascend  the  Ohio  at 
such  reduced  prices  as  to  fall  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  at  home.  When  this  is  done,  the  owners  must 
abandon  tlieir  works,  and  vest  their  capitals  in  other  pur- 
suits. For  a  shoKtime,  our  supply  from  abroad  might  be 
regular  and  cheap,  and  might  continue  so  until  tlie domestic 
manuiacture  would  be  every  where  abandoned;  and  then 
ve  would  be  inevitably  compelled  to  -purchase  at  higher 
prices^  in  an  uncertain  market,  for  ready  oasb,  instead  of 
articles  of  domestic  growth  and  the  fruits  of  our  own 
labor.  If  we  wisli  to  secure  our  salt  at  lo%v  prices,  we  must 
discourage  importation  from  abroad,  and  encourage  that 
competition  at  home  wtiich  has  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of 
our  wishes. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Watkk]  has  spoken 
of  our  system  (including,  I  suppose,  the  motion  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  submit)  as  one  of  <*  bargain  and  sale,'*  and 
having  a  necessary  tendency  to  corruption.  I  understood 
him  as  having  particular  reference  to  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  £ram  Massachusetts t  [Mr.  Gobbax]  but,  whe- 
ther to  that  gentlemaacM*to  myself,  in  as  much  as  the  g«nt  Je- 
iiian  from  Georgia  concluded  by  saying  he  meant  no  disre- 
spect, I  suppose  1  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Tliese  words, 
therefore,  of  "  bargain  and  sale,"  are  not  understood  as 
conveying  any  personal  reproadi,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
day.  But,  wliatever  tlic  gentleman  from  Georgia  may 
tliink  of  my  oourse  here,  or  by  whatever  epithets  describe 
it,  that  maUers  me  but  Uttle,  as  neither  the  opinionror 
epithets  of  others  can  "  pick  my  pookets>  or  break  my 
shins." 


According  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  all  concessions  and 
compromise  in  legislatioi^  are  immond;  whereas  it  is  a  uni- 
versal maxim,  acknowledged  by  the  wise  in  every  country, 
that  all  wise  and  beneficial  legislation  must  be  the  result  of 
mutual  concession,  of  mutual  fmrbearance,  and  of  com- 
promise. Where  a  conntnr  is  so  large  as  to  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  climate,  of  soil,  and  of  pursiuts,  it  is  im- 
possible to  le^slate  wisely,  without  much  consultation  on 
the  separate  mterests  of  each.  In  seeking  to  render  our 
agriculture  and  manufactures  independent  of  foreign  in- 
termeddling, it  was  thought  necessary,  in  the  infancy  of 
those  interests^  to  foster  and  encourage  them  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  high  duties  on  such  articles  imported  from  abroad  as 
might  come  into  advantageous  competition  with  them  in 
our  consumption.  To  anord  this  imiversal  protection  has 
been  the  aim  of  this  Government,  from  the  year  1789  to 
the  present  time;  and  no  portion  of  tlie  United  States 
pressed  this  policy  sooner,  or  more  earnestly,  than  the 
southern  section » 

Yesterday  evening,  it  was  plainly  discoverable,  that, 
should  we  give  up  the  protection  of  the  great  capital  vested 
by  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  we  Wddd  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  efforts  of  those 
States  in  furthering  that  protection  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  otu*  interests  in  the  West^  and  in  so  far  as, 
on  that  account,  we  may  be  more  disposed  to  protect  our 
eastern  friends,  we  are  to  meet  the  censures  of  the  South. 
Like  tlie  gentleman  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Mallabt]  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Watxe]  aa 
holding  out  a  hope  to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  tai'iff*, 
that,  if  they  would  persevere  in  the  reduction  of  duties  on 
salt,  he  might  be  induced  to  vote  for  the  bill  under  con- 
sidenition,  tfie  passage  of  which  every  real  friend  to  do- 
mestic protection  has  so  much  at  heart,  and  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  had  appeared  to  be  so  mucli  op- 
posed.    The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  however^  says  he 
was  inisunderstood  in  this  respect,  and  1  therefiare  do  not 
press  the  remark  further  than  to  say,  that,  understanding 
the  gentleman,  when  he  was  up,  as  tlirowing  out  this  in- 
ducement, I  did  not  censure  him  for  tliat  coiu'se.  I  thought 
it  perfectly  fair,  but  considered  it  as  very  inconsistent  in 
him  to  censure  in  others  tlie  very  course  which  1  thought 
him  openly  pursuing  himself.     This  opinion  I  cheerfiiUy 
withdraw,  because  the  gentleman's  explanation  removes 
the  grounds  of  it,  and  convinces  me  of  my  mistake  as  to  him. 

But,  however  censurable  it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  our  opponents,  that,  in  legislktion,  members 
should  concede  any  thing  of  Uieir  views,  measures,  and 
wisltes  to  others,  in  retiu'n  for  mutual  concession  on  their 
part,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  some  of  our  opponents  do 
ifot  concur  iu  this  opinion,  but  actually  practise  what 
others  pf  them  seem  openly  to  condemn.  This  morning, 
afriend  of  mine,  whose  seat  is  near  me,  [Gen.  Fixblat]  and 
who,  in  relation  toHhe  protecting  system,  differs  with  me 
in  nothing  but  the  policy  of  reducing  the  duties  on  salt, 
informed  me  that  one  gentleman,  (whom  he  named,)  if  not 
two  or  thcee  among  tiiose  opposed  to  us,  would  vote  for 
our  tariff*  law,  if  we  would  retain  in  it  tlie  clause  reducing 
the  duty  in  question;  and  that  ^ntleman  will  so  vote, 
and  with  that  expectation.  I  did  not  inquire  how  my 
friend  obtained  this  assurance.  I  suppose  he  had  it  from 
him,  or  those  alone  able  to  give  it;  and,  if  so,  1  looked 
upon  it  as  fair  play.  It  would  be  the  result  df  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  choice  between  supposed  evils. 

I  feel  compelled  to  take  a  respectful  notice  of  the  re- 
marks of  a  gentleman  from  North  Carolina^  [Mr.  Babiitn- 
GEa]  in  relation  to  my  vote  yesterday  evening,  and  my  mo- 
tion to-day,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  disciisaion. 
That  gentleman  has  made  an  allusion  to  the  kiss  and  trea- 
son of  Judas.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whetlierhe  meant  to 
be  witty  or  satirical.  If  wit  was  his  object,  he  failed:  for 
I  could  not  perceive  that  a  single  ^mile  was  elicited  in  the 
ball.   Should  I  presume,  as  that  gentleman  did,  to  offer  an 
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adTice  not  Mked  for,  I  would  say,  that,  whenev^er  he  at- 
tempts to  extract  his  sallies  of  wit  from  a  record  the 
most  ayful  and  instructive  that  the  mind  of  man  can  con> 
template,  he  will  exhibit  himself  in  bad  taste  before  a 
christian  audience.  But  if  satire  was  intended,  and  the 
g^entleman  meant  both  to  assail  me,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  g^ve  us  a  sample  of  his  magnanimity,  he  was  signally 
successliil.  Having  cast  his  arrow  across  tlie  hall  at  me, 
he  most  magnanimously  demanded  the  previous  question; 
which  would  shut  my  mouth  from  this  explanation,  and 
from  a  reply. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Georgia,  rose,  and  observed  that 
in  all  the  debate  he  had  heard  nothing  new  on  the  ques- 
tion; and,  as  further  debate  could  be  of  no  use,  he  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  for  reconsideration  on  the  table,  and 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question;  but  withdrew 
his  motion  at  tlie  request  of 

Mr.  McCOY,  who  promised  to  renew  it  wlien  he  had 
made  a  few  remarks  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  reduction 
of  the  salt  duty.  Having  done  so,  he  renewed  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Taovpsoir;  and 

Hie  qtiestion  being  put  on  laying  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider on  the  table,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative:  yeas, 
95— nays,  102. 

Mr.  POLK  made  some  remarks  in  favor  of  the  reduc- 
tion, and  explanatory  of  the  history  of  the  duty  on  salt  laid 
from  time  to  time;  -and  believing  that  enough  had  been 
said,  pro  and  eon,  and  as  much  as  the  time  of  the  House 
could  afford,  he  concluded  by  calling  for  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  WAYNB  moved  a  call  of  the  House;  but  the  motion 
was  not  sustained. 

l*he  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded  by  a 
majority  of  the  House;  and 

The  .question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  calf 
of  Mr.  CAMBUELENG,  it  was  carried-*17t  to  25. 

The  main  question  (being  on  tlie  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  on  tlie  amendment  reducing  the  duty  on  salt) 
was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  follow- 
ing vote:  yeas,  102 — nays,  97. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  propos- 
ing to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt, 

Mr.  McDllPFIE  modified  the  amendment  so  as  to  defer 
the  reduction  to  fifteen  cents  to  the  1st  of  September, 
1831,  and  the  reduction  to  ten  cents  from  and  after  the 
31st  of  D<fcembcr,  1832. 

The  debate  was  now  renewed,  and  continued  with  un- 
abated animation  and  occasional  pungency  during  several 
hours. 

Messrs.  CAMBRELENG,  VKAYTON,  BARRINGER, 
ANGEL,  SEMME8,  CRAIG,  of  Virginia,  JENNINGS, 
WILDE,  and  LEA  advocated  the  'amendment,  and  the 
propriety  of  reducing  the  dutv;  ancf  Messrs.  SPENCER, 
of  New  York,  MALLARY,  8TORR8,  of  New  York,  IR- 
VIN,  of  Ohio»  TEST,  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
REED  opposed  the  amendment  for  various  reasons;  some, 
because  they  were  opposed  to  the  reduction  as  impolitic, 
and  would  not  diminish  the  price  to  the  consumer;  otliers, 
that  it  was  improper,  connected  with  this  bill;  others, 
that  it  would  put  the  bill  itself  in  jeopardy,  though  they 
were  not  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  if  it  were  an 
unconnected  proposition.  For  the  reason  last  mentioned, 
Messrs.  RAMSEY  and  MILLER  stated  they  should  vote 
now  against  the  amendment,  althoughthey  yesterday  voted 
for  it. 

[The  following  were  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Akoxl 
and  Lka.] 

Mr.  ANGEL  said,  he  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
Hotise  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  wouUl  state  briefly  the 
reasons  which  would  gpovern  his  vote  on  this  occasion.  I  am 
[said  Mr.  A.]  the  more  disposed  to  do  tliis,  because  T  am 
constrained  to  difller  from  many  of  my  colleagues;  those 
with  whom  1  have  generally  acted,  whom  I  greatly  esteem, 


and  for  whose  judgments  and  opinions  I  entertun  the 
greatest  respect.  Under  these  circumstances,  my  coune 
may  seem  singular  to  some,  and  I  therefore  desire  toitate 
the  reasons  which  not  only  induce,  but  oblige  me  to  tske  it 

My  first  objection  rests  upon  general  principles.  The 
real,  absolute  necessaries  of  life  ought  not  to  be  taxed, 
unless  there  be  some  strong  and  urgent  necessity  for  it; 
and  then  no  longer  than  the  necessity  for  tlie  tax  continues. 
Here  the  tax  on  salt  is  unnecessary:  the  revenue  is  sbun> 
dant  without  it. 

Salt  is  an  absolute,  natural,  and  real  necessary  of  life- 
other  tilings  may,  from  use,  be  thought  necessary,  as  tea, 
coffee,  sugar;  but  s;dt  is,  in  its  nature,  a  real  necessary  to 
life — and  one  without  w4iich  life  and  health  cannot  be 
maintained.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  animal  life  and 
health.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  must  be  fed  with  it;  and 
immense  numbers 'of  them  die  yearly  for  the  wantof  anif* 
ficient  quantity  of  it.  On  such  an  article,  is  it  proper  then 
to  retain  a  duty  of  twenty  cents  on  a  bushel?  More  salt 
should  be  used:  more  would  be  used  if  it  was  cheaper,  and 
it  should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible,  by  fiiceing  it  from 
taxation. 

The  poor  man,  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
must  consume  of  salt,  and  pay  of  his  tax,  as  much  as  the  rich 
man,  for  himself,  hit  wife,  and  children — and  as  the  poor 
man's  family  is  often  the  most  numerous,  he  must  pay  the 
most  of  the  tax.  You  make  him  pay  tlie  more,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  is  less  able  than  the  rioh  man.  This  is 
contrary  to  all  principle.  Taxes  should  be  levied  on  men 
according  to  their  ability  to  pay.  Is  it  too  much  to  relieve 
the  poor  man,  by  reducing  this  tax  at  first  to  fifteen,  and 
afterwai-ds  to  ten  cents  on  a  bushe] '  I  do  not  say  these 
tilings  to  court  popularity  with  the  poor.  I  say  them  be- 
cause eternal  justice  proclaims  them  to  be  right,  whether 
they  be  popular  or  unpopular. 

A  few  days  since,  we  passed  a  bill  reducing  the  dntiet 
on  tea  and  coftee,  because  these  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
come necessaries,  and  are  used  by  the  poor  as  well  as  by 
the  rich.  There  were  only  six  votes  against  that  bill;  and 
will  any  gentleman  tell  me  that  salt  is  lessa  necessar\'  than 
tea,  coHiec,  or  cocoa,  or  less  consumed  by  the  poorf 

On  principle,  therefore,  salt,  as  a  natural  necessary  of 
life,  ought  not  to  have  been  taxed  twenty  cents  a  buihel, 
or  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  its  foreign  cost;  and  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  to  ten  cenU  a  busliel  is  but  slow  and 
partial  justice  tatJie  public,  as  the  tax  will  still  be  equalto 
tlie  expense  of  making  a  bushel  of  salt  at  the  Salina,  or 
any  good  salt  works. 

It  IS  said  tliat  the  reduction  of  this  salt  tax  will  be  a  se- 
rious injury  to  the  Slate  from  which  I  come.  If  I  believed 
this,  I  would  be  tlie  last  man  to  vote  for  it.  I  can  bare  no 
inducement  to  wrong  that  State—my  home  is  there— my 
friendaare  there—fiti  mv  interests  and  all  my  attachments 
ai-e  there — and  I  can  only  wish  her  prosperity.  I  hope  to 
show,  as  1  am  satisfied  is  the  fact,  that  the  State  cuinot  loy 
by  the  reduction  of  this  tax,  which  will  profit  every  citi- 
zen of  that  State. 

At  present.  New  York  herself  levies  an  excise  duty  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  every  buahel  of  salt  nuoufrc- 
tured  at  the  salt  works  in  that  State.  My  colleagues  alle^ 
that,  in  this  manner,  the  State,  by  a  tax  upon  her  citizens, 
raises  a  revenue  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  dollars  towards  her  canal  fund:  that,  if  tlie  Unit- 
ed States  reduce  their  duty  on  imported  salt  to  ten  cents  a 
boshel,  the  State,  in  order  to  save  the  manufiictttrer,  will 
be  obligetl  to  reduce  her  duty  on  domestic  salt,  and,  instead 
of  this  revenue,  impose  a  direct  tax  to  pay  her  csnal  debt. 
Every  part  of  this  deserves  examination. 

If  the  United  States  reduce  the  duty  on  this  article,  tt 
will  save  exactly  so  much  to  every  citixen  who  usesfopeigj 
salt;  and  the  State  will  undoubtedly  amend  her  laws  and 
constitution  so  as  to  reduce  her  tax  on  salt,  which  will  be  s 
saving  to  that  amount  to  every  citizen  who  uses  domestic  nn. 
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Tf  by  these  means  the  canal  fund'  loses  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  dollars,  do  not  the  citizens  of  the 
State  gjun  it  by  their  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
tex^  Because,  after  all,  very  little  of  this  salt  tax  is  col- 
lected from  the  citizens  of  other  States.  Is  it  not  nearly 
all  paid  by  thfe  citizens  of  New  York?  Do  they  not  con- 
sume more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  salt  manufactured 
in  the  State?  What  can  a  State  gain  by  taking*  from  the 
citizen  his  earnings  and  property  by  taxation?  When 
^ntlemen  talk  of  enriching  the  State  by  taxing  the  peo- 
ple, do  they  think  that  taxes  do  not  make  the  people  poor? 
If  the  salt  tax  costs  the  people  who  pay  it  nothing,  by  in- 
creasing it  four  Of  five  fold,  you  might,  according  to  their 
argument,  make  the  State  very  rich,  and  pay  off*  the  canal 
debt  in  a  few  years,  without  injury  to  any  body. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picturc-^takc  awa/ 
the  tax,  the  doing  6f  which,  gentlemen  say,  will  impove- 
rish the  State,  and  then  see  what  will  be  the  condition  of 
the  citizens.  If  the  State  loses  one  hundred  and  fifty-se- 
ven thousand  dollars  by  the  abolition  of  the  tux,  it  as  cer- 
tainly follows  that  the  citizens  gain  the  same  amount.  The 
State  is  the  corporation — the  citizens  are  its  members;  and 
when  the  members  are  required  to  pay  a  sum  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  the  share  required  of  each  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  his  amount  of  stock  in  the  company.  This  is 
plain;  it  is  every  day's  practice  in  the  pecuniary  regula- 
tions of  corporate  bodies;  and  what  Government  would 
ever  charter  a  company  with  authority  to  compel  the  holder 
of  one  share  to  pay  as  high  a  tax  as  he  who  holds  twenty 
shares?  This  is  the  operation  of  the  present  salt  tax. 
The  poor  man,  not  worth  a  dotlar,  pays  as  much  towards 
^  '^^^te  amount  as  the  wealthiest  man  amongst  us. 

If,  as  is  conceded  on  all  bands,  the  State  must  and  will 
reduce  her  salt  tax  if  the  United  States  reduce  theirs, 
how  can  the  manufaeturer  be  injured  by  it?  Foreign  salt 
will  cost  abroad 'some  six  or  ten  cents;  to  this  there  must 
beadded/reight,  insurance,  and  importers'  profit,  and  the 
United  States  duty  win  still  remain  ten  cents.  The  price 
of  domestic  salt,  free  from  the  State  tax,  would  be  only  ten 
cents  or  less  at  the  salt  works.  It  is  therefore  utterly  im- 
possible that  tlie  foreign  salt  should  ever  compete  with  the 
domestic  salt,  unless  the  State  should  obstinately  refuse  to 
relieve  its  citizens  frora  this  burden — and  there  is  not  the 
least  foundation  for  supposing  that  the  State  wpukl  delay 
to  perform  a  duty  so  a^eeable  and  profitable  to  her  citi- 
zens. 

If  the  State  tax  on  salt  was  redneed,  (as  it  would  imme- 
diately be  in  elFeot,  and  shortly  in  form,)  the  salt  manu- 
facturers coidd  sell  salt  at  the  works  for  ten  cents  a  bushel, 
instead  of  die  jiresent  price  of  twenty-tWo  and  a  half  cents, 
including  the  State  tax.  More  of  it  would  be  carried  east, 
and  sold  in  Vermont,  and  in  the  Hudson  river  and  Mohawk 
countiea--«niore  would  go  west,  on  the  canal,  and  find  4 
market  in  west  Pennsvlvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Canada 
—more  would  go  north,  on  the  canal  to  Oswego,  and  find  a 
market  in  our  northern  counties  and  in  Canada.  In  this 
manner,  the  salt  market  for  cnit  manufiiGturer  would  be  en- 
larged, and  his  pi^ofits  increased;  while  the  price  to  consum* 
CTs  would  be  reduced,  and  the  increase  of  transportation 
of  the  salt,  ^nd  of  the  pay  for  it  on  the  canals,  would,  by 
the  increase  of  tolls,  go  far  towards  remunerating  the  canal 
fimd  for  the  loss  it  would  sustain  by  a  reduction  of  the  salt 
duty. 

At  the  time  the  constitution  of  our  State  was  amended, 
And  this  salt  tax  was  pledged  to  the  canal  fund,  the  canals 
vere  unfinished;  and  I  do  not  war  with  the  convention  for 
their  endeavors  to  secure  the  credit  of  the  State.  Still 
the  people,  n>any  of  them,  objected  to  the  constitution — 
they  demurred  to  the  salt  tax.  At  that  time  I  was  with 
them;  and  can  speak  of  the  opinions  of  many  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  from  personal  observation.  The 
constitution  was  presented  as  a  whole,  and  the  people  were 
obliged  to  adopt  it  as  a  whole,  or  reject  it  altogether.     It 


contained  many  provisions  which  they  desired  to  secure; 
they  wished  to  abolish  the  old  council  of  appointment,  to 
reform  the  judiciary,  and  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage. 
They  were  told,  and  regarded  it  as  a  pledgee,  or  promise, 
that  the  canals  would  go  on  successfully,  soon  be  complet- 
ed, and  the  tolls  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  extin- 
guish the  debt;  and  that,  as  soon  as  a  little  experience  could 
be  had  on  the  subject,  this  salt  tax  should  be  reduced  or 
repealed.  They  believed  this,  and  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion; but  if  they  had  been  told  that  this  tax  must  be  per- 
petual, they  would  have  rejected  the  tax  and  constitution 
together.  If  this  tax  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  on  a  bushel 
of  salt,  in  fuvor  of  the  canal  fund,  had  been  the  only  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  constitution,  would  not  the  people, 
I  ask  my  colleague,  have  rejected  it  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  ? 

The  State  salt  Ux,  like  the  United  States  salt  Ux,  is 
very  unequal  and  unjust— a  repeal  or  reduction  of  both  is 
called  for  by  the  interest  of  the  people. 

The  New  York  canal  debt  is  the  debt  of  the  whole 
State.  The  salt  tax  there  is  thrown  into  the  canal  fund  to 
pay  that  debt.  But  the  State  salt  tax  is  not  paid  by  all  the 
people  of  the  Stale,  but  only  by  about  two-thirds  of  them. 
Of  liiese,  many  are  obliged  to  pay  who  use  the  canals  but 
little,  and  who  are  rather  injured  than  benefited  by  them. 
The  other  thiixl  of  the  population  of  the  State  consumes 
imported  salt;  pays  nothing  into  the  canal  ftmd;  but  pays 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  on  salt  to  the  United  States.  Thus 
the  people  of  that  State  are  taxed,  (two-thirds  of  them,) 
say  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  towards  the  ca- 
nal fund;  and  to  enable  the  State  to  tax  these  two-thirds  to 
that  amount,  my  colleague  would  compel  the  other  third 
to  pay  twenty  cents  on  every  bushel  or  salt  they  consume, 
into  the  treasury,  to  be  laid  out  in  internal  improvements 
in  other  States.  Here  is  a  double  taxation  ^  and  one  part 
of  the  State  is  to  be  employed  as  the  instrument  to  fix  this 
tax  on  the  other,  instead  of  joining,  as  I  think  they  should, 
to  reduce  both  taxes.  If  the  tax  were  rediiced,  all  would 
get  their  salt  cheaper  than  they  now  do.  If  the  United 
States  tax  on  salt  be  reduced  ten  cents,  that  of  the  State 
will  follow,  and  every  consumer  will  obtain  his  salt  ten 
cents  cheaper  than  he  would  if  the  tax  were  continued. 
And  yet  1  am  told  that  the  people  of  New  York  will  be 
injured  by  reducing  their  taxes!  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
men  grow  rich  by  being  taxed,  or  that  they  become  wealthy 
by  having  their  money  taken  from  them.  I  have  heard 
much  said  upon  this  floor  in  favor  of  heaver  taxation — I 
have  heard  gentlemen  say  tliat  it  would  replenish  the  stores 
and  increase  Ihe  wealth  of  the  country;  that  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation  would  be  enriched  and  rendered 
happy  by  it.  It  would  seem  from  their  doctrine  that  an 
extravagant  system  of  taxation  was  a  kind  of  eomucopia 
provided  by  the  magic  of  Government,  to  supply  the  wants 
and  gratify  the  avarice  of  every  class  of  citizens.  Sir,  I 
cannot  understand  thiskind  of  logic;  but  when  lam  brought 
to  believe  as  those  gentlemen  do,  then  I  will  vote  with 
them,  and  not  before.  1  have  spent  my  days  with  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  and  will  never  injure  them.  I  know 
they  do  not  deserve  it.  They  have  bonic  burdens  with- 
out murmur.  Can  any  man  complain  that  Finjure  him, 
when  I  wish  to  reduce  his  taxes? 

Sir,  I  represent  a  farming  district.  My  colleague  [Mr. 
Storks]  seemed  to  think  that  the  gentleman  fVom  New 
York  [Mr.  Cambbelzscs]  knew  nothing  about  the  inte- 
rests of  the  agriculturist,  because  becomes  from  a  city.  I 
am,  in  part,  a  farmer  myself— I  was  brought  up  at  the 
plough — I  know  the  worth  of  a  dollar,  for  I  have  labored 
with  my  hands  to  earn  it,  Througli  life  my  associations 
have  been  with  those  who  procured  their  livelihood  by 
honest  labor — my  life  has  been  spent  with  a  people  who 
earn  theif  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  I  know 
and  understand  their  feelings  and  their  interests.  Mv 
constituents  al^  industrious  farmers — ^thcy  pursue  the  patlr 
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of  honesty,  sind  avoid  all  juggling  speculations.  They  pay 
their  debts  and  thieir  taxes  too;  and  they  well  know  what 
labor  it  costs  to  meet  all  the  exactions  upon  them.  Such 
are  the  men  for  whom  I  go,  and  such  are  the  men  whose 
interests  should  be  protected — and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  to  protect  them,  tlian  to  relieve  them,  if  I  can.  from 
this  taxation. 

This  State  salt  tax  is  peculiarly  oppressive  upon  my  dis- 
trict. That  dtsti'ict  can  use  the  canals  but  very  little,  and 
they  are  believed  rather  to  have  injured  tluin  benefited  It. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  such  is  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges 
of  the  value  of  property;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  busi- 
ness men  have  been  drawn  from  that  county  to  the  canals, 
with  considerable  capital;  and  that  the  prices  of  real  es- 
tate, and  other  articles  in  the  market,  have  greatly  depre- 
ciated. Meanwhile,  that  district,  which  is  a  single  county, 
consumes  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  bushels  of  do- 
mestic salt,  and  thus  pays  into  the  canal  fund  a  tax  of  from 
four  thousand  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year;  and  at 
the  same  time  every  citizen  of  the  county  who  transports 
any  one  article  on  the  canal,  mast  pay  as  g^eat  tolls  as  those 
who,  residing  elsewhere,  either  enjoy  greater  benefits  from 
tlie  canal,  or  pay  notliing  of  this  salt  tax.  My  constituents 
are  willing  to  pay  any  rate  of  tolls  necessary  to  the  canal 
fund,  so  rar  as  they  use  the  canal — they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  whatever  they  use;  but  it  is  unjust  to  tax  them  with 
burdens  which,  though  beneficial  to  others,  are  only  inju- 
rious to  themselves.  And  I  wish  to  reduce  the  Uiiited 
States  tax  on  salt,  as  the  only  and  best  means  of  procuring 
that  reduction  of  the  State' duty  on  salt,  which  our  agri- 
cultural and  laboring  population  every  where  desire  and 
deserve. 

But,  sir,  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Storbs]  to  deter  the  New 
York  delegation  from  voting  for  the  reduction  of  this  salt 
tax,  declares  that  that  reduction  will  drive  the  State  of  New 
York  to  a  land  tax,  to  supply  the  place  of  this  salt  tax  to 
the  canal  fund.  What  an  odious  argument !  What  is  this 
but  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  if  you 
rid  yourselves  of  the  salt  tax,  the  yoke  of  a  land  tax  shall 
be  fixed  on  vour  necks?  Shall  1  use  such  an  insulting  ar- 
gument to  the  citizens  of  my  district?  Shall  any  man  say 
to  them,  you  shall  bear  either  a  salt  tax  or  a  land  tax?  Sir, 
they  ought  to  bear  neither. 

And,  sir,  is  it  true — is  there  a  sliadow  of  truth  in  it,  that 
the  loss  of  this  salt  tax  will  ruin  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  and  drive  her  to  a  land  tax  to  support  the  Erie  and 
Champlain  canak?  These  are  the  best  canals  in  America; 
are  located  on  the  easiest  and  cheapest  routes-— connect 
the  most  extensive  natural  navigations  on  this  whole  vast 
continent,  traverse  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  bear  on 
their  bosoms  the  industry  and  products  of  every  clime,  and 
of  millions  of  people.  .  After  boasting,  as  he  did,  a  few 
days  since,  of  Uie  utility  and  profits  oi  these  tlie  most  use- 
ful works  of  the  age,  shall  he  tel)  us,  and  ask  us  to  believe 
him,  that  these  canals,  such  as  I  have  described  them,  can- 
not support  and  pay  for  themselves;  that  they  are  so  lame, 
impotent,  and  feeble,  tluit  the  loss  of  tliis  excise  of  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  on  a  bushel  of  salt,  extorted  alike  fropi 
the  ricli  and  tlie  poor,  will  force  New  York  to  bur4en  her 
citizens  with  a  land  tax  to  support  them?  What,  sir,  a 
direct  tax  to  support-the  best  canals  in  the  world!  Is  this 
true  ?  How  does  it  tally  witli  that  gentleman's  arguments 
in  favor  of  internal  improvements?  Did  he  iK>t,  a  tew  days 
since,  entertain  us  with  a  discourse  to  prove  how  very  pro- 
fitable these  works  are,  and  how  soon  they  would  pay  for 
tlieraselves?  And  now,  forsooth,  the  State  of  New  York 
is  to  be  ruined  by  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  foreign  salt 
to  ten  cents,  which  still  leaves  the  enormous  duty  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  on  that  necessary  article  of  life. 

But  let  roe  quiet  t\\e  gentleman's  unhappy  alarms.  He 
has  himself  hinted  at  tlie  manner  in  which,  if  the  State  lose 
the  salt  tax,  .it  can  easily,  and  witliout  injustice,  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  canal  fund.     That  gentleman  has  told  us 


that,  if  the  account  should  now  be  taken  between  the  New 
York  canals  and  western  Vermont,  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan,  they  would  be  found  indebted  to  Kew 
York  for  the  reduction  which  her  canals  have  effected  in 
their  transportation,  "  thousands,  and  hundreds  cf  thou- 
sands." Yes,  sir,  I  appeal  to  every  honest  man,  let  him 
reside  where  lie  may,  ought  not  they  who  enjoy  tlie  bene- 
fit of  these  canals  to  pay  for  Uieir  construction  and  tt^r^ 
Would  any  man  partake  of  the  banquet,  and  meanly  skulk 
ofT.and  leave  others  to  pay  the  bill?  If  Vermont,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Michignu  have  had,  and  will  forever  have, 
pi'ofits,  *< thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,"  as  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Storbs]  says,  in  their  clieaper  transportap 
tion,  would  they — could  th«y  decline  such  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  the  canal  tolls  as  would  supply  this  de6ciency,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  any?  I  tliLnk  they  could  not— my 
constituents  will  freely  pay  the  increased  tollft~it  would 
be  a  pitiful  increase.  The  tolls  are  now  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollaj*s,  and  an  increase  of  one  doQar 
and  fifty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  the  present  toUi 
would  replenish  the  fund. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  which  I  cannot  now  detail, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  salt  tax  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  reduced,  as  an  act  of  justice  and  sound  policy  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  believe,  too,  it  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  the  New  York  SUte  excise  on  salt, 
beneficial  to  all  the  consumers  of  domestic  salt  manufac- 
tured in  that  State,  and  ultimately  extending  the  market 
for  tliat  article,  and,  therefore,  beneficial  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  it. 

Some  believe  that  to  tax  is  the  best  mode  to  iinpiwc 
the  wealth  and  riches  of  m^n;  but  1  believe  taxes  to  be  the 
worst  enemies  to  industry.  A  tax  wliich  indiscriroinately 
presses  upon  the  weak  and  the  str<mg;  which  adds  to  the 
miseries  of  poverty;  which  takes  from  the  food  of  the  hun- 
gry, and  diminishes  the  scanty  stores  of  the  needy;  which 
lays  the  widow  and  the  prphan  under  contribution,  and 
preys  upon  the  substance  of  the  halt,  the  maimed,  and  the 
bUnd,  is  unworthy  of  tlie  countenance  of  a  free  and  liberal 
Government.  The  small  sum  of  twenty  cents,  exacted  by 
the  Government  of  the  citizen,  as  the  price  of  his  license 
to  use  a  bushel  of  salt,  may  appear  trifling  and  of  little 
consequence  to  gentlemen  enjoying  high  salaries,  or  draw- 
ing ample  wages  in  the  service  of  the  Government;  but  to 
the  pool'  laborer,  whose  wages  are  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
day,  this  tax  is  onerous,  and  he  feels  and  groans  under  the 
weight  of  it.  I  am  not  the  friend  of  useless  taxation,  and 
so  long  as  I  enjoy  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  it  shall  not  receive 
my  support.     .  .  .    .. 

These  are  my  aentknenta,  and  I  should  be  a  hypocrite  a 
I  concealed  them.  Popuhir  or  unpopular,  they  have  their 
source  in  an  honest  conviction  of  their  rectitude.  Let  them 
put  me  up,  or  put  me  down,  I  will  abide  by  them. 
,  Mr.  LEA  said  he  did  not  ri^e  to  toakea  speech,  but  to 
ask  for  the  readimg  of  two  Letters,  which  he  had  in  his  liMidt 
contained  in  a  document  reported  to  this  House  by  t^<  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  during  the  present  session  o»  ^/?!1' 
grcss.  These  letters  are  from  gentlemen  of  first  respectabih- 
tv,*  oneof  tliem  interested  in  Uie  salt  works  referred  to,  and 
the  other  intimately  acquainted  with  those  concerns.  Ih^)' 
speak  of  the  salt  workson  Uolston  river,  m  Virginia,  and  give 
us  some  facts  worthy  of  our  attention,  when  honorable  gen- 
tlemen tell  us  here  that  the  present  duty  of  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  on  foreign  salt  is  necessary  to  protect  our  domestic 
manufactures,  and  even  argue  gravely  that  salt  is  cheaper 
on  account  of  the  duty.  We  are  told  that  some  salt  wotw 
will  be  destroyed  if  the  duty  should  be  repealed.  And 
what  of  that?  If  they  cannot  make  as  cheap  as  others,  l« 
them  go.  Must  the  whole  community  bear  a  grievous  taXi 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  few  dull  and  unprofitable  saltworks, 
when  there  are  others  in  the  country,  Uiat  could  make  more 
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than  enouj^i  At  JialftJie  Hmount  of  the  present  duty  ?  Wltat 
lie  these  letters  tell  ua?  One  of  them  says  salt  is  made  at 
about  twenty -five  centa  a  bushel,  and  mii^Iil  be  made  at 
twelve  and  a  half;  the  other  says  it  is  made  sat  sixteen  or 
ji€venteen  cents,  and  might  be  made  for  six  and  a  fourth, 
and  the  quantity  mi^ht  he  extended  to  meet  any  demand 
of  the  whole  Union.  One  of  tlie  letters  says  the  price,  at 
the  works,  lias  been,  for  several  years,  one  dolUr  for  fifty 
pounds!  1  live  in  a  country  sup phe<l  from  this  source,  and 
know  tlic  cost  of  this  same  salt  as  it  pro|rrcssc8  down  the 
rivers  Holstonand  Tennt^ssce,  increasin<^  from  one  dollar  to 
one  and  a  half  and  two  dollars  a  Uusuel  of  fii\y  pounds, 
until  connpetition  of  foreign  and  other  domestic  salt,  below 
the  Muscle  slioaU,  reduces  the  price  to  sixty-two  and  a 
iiair cents,  little  more  than  half  the  price  where  it  started! 
Is  Uiis  no  monopoly?  Do  these  works  need  a  protecting* 
duty^  Must  tiiey  have  a  bounty  of  twenty  cents  duty  im- 
po:>e(l  on  foreign  salt,  to  keep  it  from  interfering  with  the 
market,  in  order  that  these  manufacturers  may  be  able  to 
sell  at  a  living  price?  But  tlie  frieiKls  of  the  protecting 
MV.em  seem  alarmed  lest  the  reduction  of  this  duty  should 
endanger  oUier  parts  of  the  tarifl'.  Ayt*,  indeed,  is  it  all 
of  a  piece?  And  are  these  Its  principles?  and  this  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole?  I  am  glad  to  hear  gentlemen  tell  us 
that  tliis  odious  salt  tax  is  a  true  test  of  the  "American 
&>!item,"  and  let  them  refuse  to  repeal  tliis  duty,  and  abide 
that  test.     I  aslc  that  tlie  letters  be  read. 

Tlie  question  at  leneth  being  put  on  the  amendment,  it 
was  negatived  by  the  following  vote  .-yeas,  98 — nays,  102. 

So  the  amepdment  was  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  tlie  substitiite  to  the 
original  bill  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 

Mr.  POLK  called  for  a  division  of  the  question,  so  as 
to  leave  for  separate  decisioa  the  section  containing  tlie 
amendment  respecting  the  duty  on  iron,  offered  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  by  Messrs.  Scott  and  HowAao^ 
and,  after  some  explanatory  remarks  by  Mr.  T.,  and  some 
pasMges  between  him  and  Mr.  ST£aiu£as  on  a  point  of 
order, 

I'he  question  was  put  on  all  the  sections  of  the  substt- 
^te,  excepting  that  above  mentioned,  and  agreed  to  by 
yeas  and  nays:  yeas,  185— nays,  11. 

The  question  then  came  up  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Scott,  as  amended  by  the  proviso  of  Mi'.  Howard. 

Mr.  SCOTT  defended  his  amendment  against  some  ob- 
jections of  >lr.  Polk. 

Mr.  \VICKLiVT£;  suggested,  that,  instead  of  calling  the 
yeasand  nays  on  botli  branches  of  the  amendment,  it  would 
save  time  if  Mr.  Scorr  would  move  .to  strike  out  Mr. 
ilo ward's  proviso. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  advised  his  colleague  to  adopt  this 
course,  for  the  reason,  also,  that,  by  giving  up  a  part,  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  the  other  portion  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT  yielded  to  the  suggestion,  and  moved  to 
Mrike  from  the  amendment  the  proviso  adopted  iu  commit- 
t^^i  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  BROWN  opposed  making  the  distinction^  and 

^Ir.  WAYNE  advo<;atcd  Mr.  Uow^RD'sprovisc^  and  op- 
posed the  motion  tostrikje  it  out. 

The  question  being  put  ou  striking  out  the  proviso^  it 
*M  negati^'ed  by  yeas  and  nays;  yeas,  46— nay%  140. 

Mr.  CHILTON  moved  to  include  in  the  anoendmcnt  im- 
ported iron  M  used  for  axes,  hoes,  or  plouglts,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  of  agriculture,"  and«  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, said  as  follows: 

Mr.  C.  renuu*ked  that  the  principles  of  justice  must, 
as  he  conceived,  belong  to  one  oi  two  classes,  eitlier 
*«ch  as  were  natural  and  inflexible,  being  founded  in  the 
l^ture  of  things,  or  such  as  rest  upon  a  civil  compact. 
>fow,  sir,  [said  Mr.  C]  I  affirm  tlut  the  principles  in  tliis 
h.U  nivolve  specifically  the  distinction  I  liave  just  alluded 
^^^'    in  order  to  test  them,  I  propose  these  two  questions 
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to  the  House:  Is  it  in  the  power  of  the  Congress  of  tlie 
United  States  to  impose  burdens  upon  their  fellow-citizens, 
and   thereby  abridge  all  tlVcir  pleasures  and  curtail  the 
fmits  of  their  industry,  on  mere  principles  of  natural  jua- 
tice?     Or  have  they  this  power  from  the  construction  of 
an  instiHunent  agreed  to  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  and 
conferring  such  a  power?     None  will  contend,  I  presume, 
tliat  the  authority  is  derived  from  a  natural  right.      Sir, 
the  very  beasts  have  a  right  to  rove  over  the  pbun,  to^seck 
for  pasture  whej'cver  they  can  find  it,  and  drink  of  every 
brook  they  meet  in  tiieir  way;  and  are  not  men  by  nature 
as  free  as  they?  Surely,  sir.  And  has,  then,  a  collection  of 
men,  unauthorized  by  me,  a  right  to  put  their  hands  in  my  ^ 
pocket,  and  take  my  money,  to  sustain  another  who  Ium  no 
just  claim  to  the  fruit  of  my  toil?     They  have  not.     It  is 
apparent,  tlien,  that  as  this  is  not  a  natural  right,  if  it  exists 
at  all,  it  must  be  acquired.     In  order  to  judge  whether  it 
lias  been  conferred  upon  Congress  or  not,  our  only  resort 
must  be  to  tl)e  charter  agreed  on  by  the  States,  and  there 
we  shall  see  how  far  tliis  power  of  taxation  is  carried.  I'he 
question  is,  what  power  has  Congress  on  this  subject  by 
the  constitution  ot  the   United  States?     It  is  far  tvom  my 
intention  to  oppose  any  constitutional  power,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  power  to  levy  taxc^  with  a  view  to  revenue 
is  a  constitutional  power.     Even  the  much  abused  States 
of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  the  same  admission.    They  all  admit  your 
power  to  lay  taxes  with  a  view  to  replenish  the  treasury. 
But  what  is  the  fact  now?  I  say  you  have  usurped  a  power 
never  conferred  upon  you,  and  which  you  cannot  claim  as 
a  natural  right — the  power  of  grinding  the  face  of  thjB 
poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich.     Regardless  of  the  cries 
of  the  unprotected  and  helpless,  you  hold  over  tliem,  with- 
out mercy,  the  u-oii  rod  of  the  oppressor.     This,  in  my 
opinion,  involves  tlie  whole  principle  of  your  constitutional 
right,  and  touches  especially  a  qitestion  in  relation  to  the 
M'est,  which  must  utterly  forbid  me  to  vote  for  it.     I  here 
publicly  avow  that  I  believe  this  House  has  no  power 
under  the  constitution  to  prosecute  what  is  called  the  pro- 
tecting system;  in  other  words,  that  it  has  no  power  to 
thrust  its  hand  into  a  thousand  pockets  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  fullness  and  splendor  of  one.     Sir,  permit 
me  to  ask  what  was  originally  the  object  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  tliese  Sutes.     Was  it  that  the  isolated  interest  of 
one  single  State  should  predominate  over  that  of  all  the 
rest?     Surely  not.     The  interests  of  these  States  are  ex- 
cccding^ly  diversified.     Their  inhabitants  are  in  very  dif- 
ferent situations,  engaged  in  different  pursuits,  inliabiting 
a  diversity  of  climate  and  of  soil.     Some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try abound  in  hemp,   others  in  iron,  others  in  cotton, 
others  in  sugar  cane,  and  you  never  can  fix  on  a  system  of 
taxation  in  which  all  will  agree,  unless  it  is  done  under  the 
imme<Uate  pressure  of  an  existing  war,  when  sectional  in- 
terests are  forgotten,  and  all  burn  with  a  noble  zeal  to  de- 
fend the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  national  banner. 

The  great  object  of  the  confe^leration  was  to  provide 
for  the  general  defence  and  common  welfare.  It  never 
was  intendec^that  the  majori^  should  oppress  and  des- 
poil  the  minority.  We  hav^  in  Kentucky  a  constitution 
which  guaranties  to  every  individual  certain  rights  as 
being  unalienable,  and  I,  as  an  American  citizen,  have  a 
claim  to  these  rights,  and  may  insist  upon  them  in  my  own 
case,  though  all  the  rest  of  my  fellow-citizens  should  have 
given  them  up.  For  what  were  constitutions  made?  or 
why  do  we  contend  with  so  much  earnestness  on  this  floor, 
as  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning  ?  Surely  the  object  of 
them  is  to  protect  all.  The  intention  was,  that  all  should 
equally  contribute  to  the  common  defence.     Was  it  the 
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dear,  for  sixty  dollare.  What,  sir,  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  shall  we  be  enacting  a  general  torlff  of  duties' 
That  I  always  advocated  the  doctrine  of  putting  ai\  end 
to  taxes  and  burdens  the  moment  they  ceased  to  be  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  will  be  recollected  by  all  who  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  listen  whenever  I  have  raised  my  voice  on 
this  floor.  I  have  repeatedly  argiicd  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  tax  upon  salt;  and  I  am  now  equally  opposed  to  any 
increase  of  the  tax  upon  iron.  It  will  readily  be  discovered 
that  iron  presents  as  good  a  subject  for  monopolj'  as  salt. 
Every  farmer  must  have  it.  It  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  his  knife  and  fork,  of  his  axe,  his  plough,  his  noe, 
his  harrow,  his  sickle,  his  scythe,  his  ox  chain;  in  a  word, 
of  all  the  tools  and  implements  by  which  he  is  able  to  turn 
the  stubborn  glebe,  to  reap  down  his  fields,  and  to  subdue 
the  soil.  He  must  have  it,  or  starve.  Now,  sir,  why  shall  we 
give  relief  on  this  subject  to  the  wealthy  gentlemen  who 
form  a  railroad  company,  and  deny  it  to  the  humble  corn 
and  tobacco  grower?  Sir,  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  argu- 
ment on  which  great  stress  is  laid,  that  this  bill  is  intended 
solely  and  exclusively  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue as  it  was  laid  by  the  tariflTbill  of  1828,  and  not  to 
lay  any  additional  duty.  No  alteration  was  to  be  made. 
The  duties  were  to  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
The  humble  individual  who  had  had  the  price  upon  his  salt 
increased  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  was  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  Now,  sir,  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  consists  of  twelve  counties,  there  is  not  one 
establishment  for  the  manufiicture  of  salt,  while  there  are 
several  manufactories  of  iron.  When,  then»  1  see  a  bill 
before  me,  which  grants  no  relief  on  a  prime  necessary  of 
life,  but  diminislies  the  duty  bw  an  article  which  all  admit 
to  be  profitable,  can  any  man  expect  me  to  vote  for 
it?  Besides,  sir,the  people  of  the  United  States,  when 
this  administration  came  into  power,  looked  with  fond  anti- 
cipation to  tliis  epoch  as  one  in  which  all  unnecessary 
offices  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  no  new  offices  were 
to  be  created.  Yet,  what  is  provided  by  this  bill?  A 
large  number  of  new  offices  are  createtl,  with  heavy  sala- 
ries, for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  frauds!  What 
does  this  prove?  It  is  admitted  that,  before  1828,  the  re- 
venue derived  from  duties  exceeded  tlie  amount  of  what 
it  is  at  present.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  then,  will 
any  man  say  that  to  collect  less  revenue  more  officers  are 
needed?  I  insist  that  the  general  principle  of  the  system 
is  wrong.  Taxes  ought  never  to  be  laid  except  for  the 
general  defence.  l*his  thing  of  taxing  some  for  the  pro- 
tection of  others,  I  am  utteri}'  against.  It  is  calculated  to 
rob  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninetv-nine  persons,  in 
order  to  sustain  the  splendor  and  gratify  the  cupidity  of  oth% 
monopolist  or  manufacturer.  Contrast  the  number  of  manu- 
facturers with  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  will  find  the  disproportion  as  striking  as 
any  contrast  that  can  exist  upon  earth.  And  shall  we  tax 
all  these  for  the  purpose  of  building  up«onc  or  two?  If 
we  may  tax  the  people  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
why*may  we  not  for  the  protection  of  agriculture?  Tlie 
two  interests  are  inseparable;  and,  on  the  same  principle, 
we  may  give  encouragement  to  both.  But  we  ought  not  to 
encourage  either  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbor.  Suppose 
me  settled  on  a  farm  which  I  manage  badly;  my  next 
neighbor  is  prudent  and  industrious,  and  he  raises  one 
thousand  bushels  of  Indian  corh,  while  I  make  three  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat.  Shall  I  g^  to  the  county  court  or 
legislature,  and  say,  I  pray  you  to  lay  a  duty  of  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  per  bushel  on  my  neighbor's  corn,  to  enable 
me  to  monopolize  the  market'  Sir,  iron,  salt,  wheat,  and 
com  are  in  one  respect  all  alike,  they  are  all  necessaries 
of  life;  and  is  there  a  man  in  these  United  States  whose 
tense  does  not  revojt  at  such  an  idea?  Shall  we  tax  the 
poor  man  because  he  happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  nabob  ?  The  article  of  salt  is  a  proof  of  this.  Be- 
fore 182S,  salt  in  my  district  was  sold  at  twentf-five  cents 


per  bushel.  It  increased  little  by  little,  till  it  is  now  from 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents.  Why?  Not  from  any  scarcity  of  the  article,  but 
from  the  effect  of  an  awful  monopoly,  which  isgrindinj^tlie 
poor  literally  to  death.  I  hope  the  House  will  look  into 
that  subject.  Tlie  question  on  this  bill  is  finally  to  settle 
the  hopes  of  the  South  and  West.  I  wish  it  understood 
by  my  constituents.  I  know  that  these  considerations  some- 
times have  little  weight  here,  but  it  may  open  the  eyes  of 
some  who  have  been  deceived.  I  acknowledge  the  power 
of  this  Government  to  levy  duties  for  all  just  purposes  of 
revenue,  and,  in  time  of  war,  to  lay  direct  taxes;  but  I  con- 
sider a  direct  tax  as  more  just  than  this.  One  individual 
may  abound  in  cash,  and  yet  bear  s<»rce  any  burden: 
w^hile  another  has-a  wife  and  a  numerous  family  of  children, 
all,  of  course,  consumers  of  &:ilt.  Sir,  took  at  the  effect 
of  this  system.  What  is  it'  Your  peace  and  happiness 
was  lately  disturbed  by  the  rude  footsteps  of  hostile  in- 
vaders, and  the  calamities  of  war.  Tliis  very  spot  where 
we  now  sit  calmly  consulting  for  the  public  good,  was 
then  pollute<l  by  the  foot  of  the  enemy.  The  effect  was 
that  the  South  and  «the  West  advanced  like  brothers  at 
your  call;  they  marched  from  their  homes  lo  yotir  de- 
fence, and  fought  their  way,  not  literally  but  figurativtlT, 
through  seas  of  blood.  In  the  time  of  danger,  we  foujflit, 
and  bled,  and  fell  side  by  aide.  This  shows  the  deep 
cause  of  complaint  which  alone  could  rouse  the  South  to 
resistance.  This  bill  might  with  propriety  be  entitled  % 
bill  for  the  oppression,  of  the  South.  On  this  ground  I 
oppose  it.  But,  if  it  can  be  so  shaped  as  to  do  no  more 
than  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  I  will  vote  in  its  fiivor. 

[Mr.  C.  added  a  few  words  more,  which  were  lost  by  the 
reporter.] 

He  concluded  by  asking  for  the  yeaa  and  nays  on  hi» 
amendment,  but  they  were  not  granted,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived — ^yoaa,  57. 

Mr.  DHAYTON  then  moved  to  add  to  the  amendment 
an  amendment,  providing  for  a  repeal,  af^er  December 
next,  of  the  duty  laid  on  imported  slates  by  the  tarift  of 
1828,  and  he  exhibited  a  number  of  reasons  and -several 
facts  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  made  a  statenaenl  of  facts  relative  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  slates  which  Pennsylvania  fiir- 
nished,  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  the  afnendment. 

Mr.  CARSON  replied  to  Mr.  B.,  and  controverted  the 
propriety  of  allowing  a  profit  of  three  hundred  per  cent. 
to  the  workers  of  slate  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  Mr. 
HUNT  and  Mr.  IHRIE  sustained  the  statement  of  Mr.B, 
to  show  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  supply  plenty  of 
slate,  but  the  business  could  not  be  prosecuted  without  the 
protecting  duty. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  replied  to  all  (he  objections,  to  sbov 
that  the  duty  was  onerous  and  improper. 

The  question  being  then  put,  the  amendment  was  re 
jected — yefts,  55. 

Mr.  TUCKER  rose  to  move  an  amendment,  in  which 
he  said  he  was  in  eM*nest;  it  was,  that,  after  June  next, 
the  duty  on  molasses  be  reduced  to  five  cents  a  gallon- 
He  confessed  that  he  had,  when  the  noxious  tariff  law 
of  1825  was  before  the  House,  voted  for  the  high  duly  m 
molasses,  in  hopes  of  killing  the  bill;  he  thought  he  could 
make  good  come  out  of  evil,  but  he  was  deceived.  H* 
did  not  think  the  friends  of  that  bill  would  swallow  the 
molasses*  but  he  was  disappointed.  As  he,  however,  had 
aided  to  put  on  the  duty,  he  now  wished  to  try  to  take  n 
off,  and  he  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question, 
but  they  were  refiised  by  the  House;  and 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  without  a  division. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  then  moved  that,  after  the  30th  of  Jtm* 
next,  the  same  duty  now  imposed  on  a  ton  of  slates  be 
imposed  on  one  thousand  slates,  for  reasons  which  he  ex- 
plained; but  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment  v\  Mr. 
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ScoTT^  with,  the  proviso  of  Mr.  Howabd,  and  carried: 
yea%  101— nays,  70. 

Afler  some  remarks  by  Mr.  CARSOr-7,  animadverting^ 
on  the  reasons  assigned  by  Messrs.  Ramsit  and  MtLLsm 
for  their  chanj^e  of  vote  on  the  salt  duty,  ami  replies  by 
iho!;c  gentlemen. 

The  question  was  (at  9  o'clock)  put  on  ordering  the 
hill  to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time,  anddecicled  in 
the  nfBrmative  by  the  following  vote: 

YRAS. — Messrs.  An{^l,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Bailey,  Bar- 
ber, Hartley,  Bates,  Baylor,  Beekmnn,  John  Blair,  Bookee, 
Boon,  Borst,  Brodhead,  BrowiH  Buchanan,  Butman,  Ca- 
IkODn,  Chihll,  Clark,  Coleman,  Condict,'Coopcr,  Cowles, 
Hector  Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Crcighton,  Daniel,  John 
DaviH,  Denny,  Dickinson,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Dwight, 
Karl),  FJIsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Edwnrcl 
Kverett,  Horace  Everett,  Findloy,  Pinch,  Ford,  Forward, 
Kr\-,  (ill more,  Gorliam,  Grcnnell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill, 
I  lollies,  Howard,  Hu,^hes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Tho- 
mas Irwin,  W.  W.  Irvin.  Isacks,  Jennings,  Johns,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kcnnon,  Kincaid,  Perkins  King, 
A'hkm  King,  Lccompte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Magee,  Mallcary, 
Miiitindale,  I'honrtas  Maxwell,  Lewis  Maxwell,  McCrecry, 
MriT(r,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Muhlenberg,  Norton,  Pearce, 
Prtti^,  Plerson,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose, 
Kissc),  Scott,  Shields,  Sill,  S.  A.  Smith,  Ambrose  Spen* 
rcr,  Sprigjir,  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Stcrigcre,  Henry  H. 
Storrs,  William  L. 'Storrs,  Strong,  Sutherland,  Swann, 
Swift,  Tuvlor,  Test,  John  Thomson,  Vance,  Vamum,  Vin- 
tnn,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Wick- 
lilfc,  Yxncf  y,  Young. — 115. 

NAYS.^-^Messrs.  Anderson,  Archer,  Jolm  S.  Barbour, 
Ci)  Uon,  Claiborne,  Conner,  Crocheron,  Davenport,  De* 
berr\-,  (iortlon,  1-lammons,  Flarvey,  Cave  Johnson,  Lea, 
I/HJ4II,  Martin,  Mclntire,  Polk,  Renchcr,  Augustine  H. 
'^lif'pprrd,  Richard  Spencer,  Taliaferro,  Wayne,  Weeks, 
AVilliams— 24. 


Thuasdat,  Mir  loj  1S30. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPO.S TS. 

Tiic  House  resumed  the  biH  reported  by  Mr.  CAM- 
BR K I. RXG  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  altera- 
t.');i  of  the  navi^tion  laws,  &c. 

Mr.  STRONG  spoke  half  an  hour  in  conclusion  of  his 
ro'i^arks  ngainst  the  bill,  and  then  moved  to  postpone  the 
bH  to  tlie  4th  of  July  next,  (tantamount  to  a  motion  to 
r.'jrct  it,)  iMit  withdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  C.\MBRELKNG,  who  desircdto make  some  remarks 
in  roply,  stating  that  he  would,  after  he  had  said  what  he 
i!iNivlf<l,  renew  the  motion  of  his  colleague;  but, 

Tlie  \\o\\T  having  expired,  Mr,  C.  was  precluded  from 
proc-cdinj^  to-day. 

[The  following  is  a  full  report  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
SrnoNc:] 

Mr.  STRONG  said,  the  extraordiiuiry  character  of  this 

i>ill  would,  he  thought,  justify  him  in  siibmitting  some  re- 

mirks  upon  its  mischievous  and  ruinous  operation  upon 

t!K-  a;^'r;culturtil  as  well  as  upon  the  manufifcCUiring  and 

navip^ting  interests  of  the  country.     Its  provisions,  unless 

1  totally  misapprehend  tlicm,  [said  Mr.  8.]  arc  utterly  hos- 

tlc  to  the  whole  principle  of  protection.     The  honorable 

chairman  of  the  committee,   [Mr.  CAMnnKiaKo]  by  this 

iVA-l  hill,  would  remove  the  old  safeguards,  and  leave 

oir  farm'*,  factories,  ami  ships  almost  wliolly  unprotected-, 

wouM  take  away  the  superintenrlinjj  power  of  this  House 

over  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country,  and  give  it 

partly  to  foreign  Governments,  but  mainly  to  the  Kxccu- 

tivc  of  the  United  States.    This  will  be  a  pledge  to  foreign 

n:\tin«,8  which  we  cannot  recall,  and  a  power  to  the  Presi- 

<lent  of  the  United  Stales  which  we  cannot  control.     1  can 

never  agree  to  tliis.   We  may  as  well,  and  with  more  safety , 

g»ve  up  to  the  Pre^dent  the  power  of  declaring  war.  The 


high  responsibility  o^  protecting  the  akiU,  tlie  labor,  aad 
the  property  of  our  constituents,  is  here  on  u»-«4Lnd  on  us 
let  it  rest. 

But,  before  1  go  into  an  examination  of  the  bill,  and  its 
hearing  on  the  g^eat  interests  of  the  country,  I  must  occupy 
a  little  time  in  reply  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Watnb.]  So  far  as  I  understood  him,  his  main 
object  was  to  show  tliat  our  tariflT  laws  arc  exceedingly 
oppressive  to  the  southern  States,  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union;  that  this  bill,  should  it  become  a  law,  woidd  open 
foreign  ports  to  us,  and  thereby  give  us  steady  foreign 
markets  for  our  bread  stuffs  and  provisions,  and,  m  a  wo^, 
for  all  the  raw  productions  of  our  common  country;  and 
that,  consequently,  tl\e  agricultural  interest  of  the  nation, 
and  especially  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  planters  of 
the  South,  would  be  relieved. 

The  tarift*  laws  have  become,  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, a  ready  weapon  for  ever}'  species  of  warfare.  For* 
merly,  the  objection  to  them  was,  that  they  liivored  th^ 
rich,  aiul  op])ressed  the  poor;  that  they  taxeil  the  industry 
of  the  poor  man,  to  protect  the  money  of  the  rich  man. 
But  now  the  objection  is,  that  they  favor  mechanics  and 
laborers,  and  oppress  the  rich  farmers  and  planters;  tltat 
now  they  tax  the  wealtliy  and  the  rich,  to  protect  the  skill 
and  industry  df  the  laboring  poor. 

What,  cir,  is  the  principle  of  the  tariff  laws,  of  this 
'<  American  system,"  so  much  reviled,  because  so  little  un- 
derstood? It  is  the  adequate  protection  of  our  capital, 
that  is,  of  the  produce  of  our  labor  and  skill,  whether  this 
protluce  be  in  the  shape  of  money,  houses,  factories,  cloths, 
or  ships,  or  of  cotton,  sugar,  or  tobacco,  not  only  against 
the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign  capital,  but  against  the 
action  of  foreign  legislation. 

The  protective  system  rests  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  other  great  national  and  constitutional  means  of  de- 
fence. Both  are  for  protection.  The  navy,  army,  and 
fortifications  arc  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty against  open  en<mies,  whereas  the  tarifl*  laws  (even 
as  revenue  laws)  are  for  tlie  protection  of  property  merely 
against  the  arts  and  legislation  of  professed  fV*iends.  The 
protection,  therefore,  is  not  to  A  or  B,  because  he  may 
happen  to  be  a  manufacturer,  or  a  shipmaster,  or  a  cotton 
planter;  but  it  is  to  the  property,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
be,  that  he  has  invested  in  the  factory,  the  ship,  or  the 
plantation.  Suppose  any  one  man  to  have  embarked  his 
whole  fortune,  in  equal  proportions,  in  a  cotton  planta- 
tion, a  cotton  mill,  and  a  ship.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  all 
tliree  must  be  protected  ?  And  is  the  protection  to  him,  and 
not  to  his  property  .^  Is  he  protected  as  a  manufacturer 
merely?  And  is  his  ]>lantation  or  his  ship  taxed  for  this 
protection,  any  more  than  his  cotton  mill  is  taxed  for  the 
protection  of  his  raw  cotton  or  his  shi]) }  I  have  ahvays 
defended  the  principle  of  these  laws,  upon  the  gfround 
that  the  protection  was  wholly  to  the  property;  that  the 
benefits  to  particular  individuals  were  incidental  merely;, 
and  that  our  aafety  and  prosperity  munly  depend  upon 
tire  vigilant  and  fostering  care  of  Congress,  in  protecting 
Americsin  capital  and  American  enterprise.  Sir,  we  may 
as  well  disband  our  army,  and  dismantle  our  navy  and  our 
fortresses,  as  to  open  our  ports  to  the  unrestricted  intro- 
duction of  the  varied  products  of  foreign  labor. 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  this  Government,  there  willi>e 
fomid  one  fr>r  the  protection  of  the  navigating  interest. 
My  colleague,  [Mr.  Cambrilkng]  in  the  title  of  his  bdl, 
seems  to  profess  tlie  same  thing;  but,  on  looking  at  its 
provisions,  there  is  not  to  he  found  a  line  or  a  word  which 
h.as  any  direct  application  to  our  shipping  interest.  It  is 
known  to  the  House  that  our  mercantile  marine  has  always 
been  protected,  but  never,  that  1  know  of,  too  highly  pro- 
tected. Now,  1  suppose  this  protection  was  not,  and  could 
not  have  been  given  for  the  sake  of  the  master  or  the 
sailor,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  large  amount  of  American 
property  which  had  been  and  might  Ik*  invested  in  ships. 
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No  roan  now  denies  the  policy  or  doubts  the  necessity  of 
amply  protecting  the  sliipping  interest; and  yet  the  money 
UJa  out  in  a  ship  has  no  better  claim  for  protection,  than 
the  same  amount  laid  out  in  a  cotton  mill,  or  in  a  sugar, 
cotton,  or  tobacco  plantation. 

One  of  the  signal  advantages  of  this  protecting  system, 
is,  to  put  tlic  property,  the  skill,  and  industrj'  of  oar  citi- 
zens upon  an  equality  as  near  as  may  be.  Nearly  all  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  invested  hi  agriculture,  in  manu- 
fectures,  and  in  ships  or  vessels.  And  the  great  end  of 
protection  is  to  jiut  all  his  property,  however  diversified 
its  employment,  in  a  condition  of  equal  safety,  so  that  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  may  he  benefited,  as  all  clearly  will 
be,  where  the  property  and  employment  of  each  is  fairly 
and  fully  protected. 

It  often  occurred  to  me,  during  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Watxk]  how  it  could  be,  and 
whether  it  were  possible  that  the  southern  States  were 
ground  down  to  the  dust  by  the  oppressive  effects  of  the 
taHif  laws,  whilst  all  tlieir  great  interests  have  always  been, 
and  still  are,  more  highly  protected  by  these  ssame  laws, 
than  any  other  class  of  interests  in  the  United  States. 
Their  greatest  staple  productions  are  cotton,  sugar,  and 
tobacco.  Is  it  any  part  of  their  complaint  that  these  are 
protected?  And  do  they  propose  to  repeal  this  protection? 
Oh,  no!  And  w^at  is  it?  A  protecting  duty  on  sugar  of 
three  cents  a  pound;  on  cotton,  three  cents  a  pound;  and 
on  manufactured  tobacco,  (other  than  snuff'  and  segars,) 
ten  cents  a  pound. 

The  House,  1  hope,  will  recur  with  me,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  early  history  of  the  Government.  Among  the 
strongest  reasons  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  was  the  protection  it  would  afford  to  our 
cororaerctal  interests.  As  the  old  confederation  had  no 
power  to  protect  them,  and  as  the  States  did  not  and  could 
not  do  it,  tlie  whole  power  over  commerce,  and  over  the 
means  of  sustaining  it,  was  given  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  if  Congress  will  not  protect  tliat  sug^r  inte- 
rest, for  example,  who  will?  How  else  can  it  be  done? 
Now  I  take  it  for  granted,  because  1  have  been  informed 
by  sugar  growers,  that  if  the  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound 
on  brown  sugar  was  taken  off*,  the  planters  in  the  southern 
States  would  have  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  cane; 
because  they  could  not  compete  in  the  home  nuirket  with 
the  West  India  sugar  grower. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  respect  to  the  article  of  cotton, 
that  the  duty  was  imposed,  not  for  revenue,  but  expressly 
for  protection.  The  cultivation  of  the  article  was  then  in 
its  mfimcy — ^the  product  small — its  success  uncertain. 
Then,  but  a  few  thousand — now,  near  a  million  of  bales 
are  annually  produced.  Still,  at  the  present  low  prices 
of  upland  cotton,  were  the  duty  taken  off*,  and  the  foreign 
article  admitted  duty  free,  our  manufacturers  would  work 
up  a  poKion  of  foreign  cotton.  There  can  be  rK>  doubt 
of  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  cotton  of  Brazil,  or  of  Egypt, 
would  wholly  take  the  place  in  our  cotton  mills  of  the 
southern  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  tlie  S^outh 
IB  too  far  advanced  to  be  ruined  by  any  ordinary  competi- 
tion. But  it  is  enough  for  my  argument,  if  a  single  bale 
more  of  foreign  cotton  would  be  used  here,  in  consequence 
of  fepealing  the  duty,  because,  there  being  an  over-pro- 
duction of  cotton,  every  bale  of  the  foreign  article  con.sumed 
here  woi^  deduct  the  same  quantity  of  sotjthern  cotton 
from  the  general  market.'  The  southern  cotton  planter, 
therefore,  would  lose  by  the  operation  at  home,  and  would 
gain  nothing  abroad. 

The  same  course  of  remarks  will  apply  to  the  article  of 
tobacco.  The  duty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  it  amounts 
to  prohibition.  Were  the  duty  taken  off',  I  admit  that 
foreign  tobacco  could  not  come  into  competition  with  ours, 


CO,  and  every  bushel  of  foreign  wheat,  brought  into  tlic 
country,  and*  consumed  here,  would  take  the  place  of  the 
hke  quantity  of  American  pndduce.  The  tobacco  planter 
and  the  grain  growtrr,  therefore,  while  tlie  home  market 
g^radually  fell  mto  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  wat- 
kets  abroad  were  closed  against  them,  or  were  pi-ecarious 
as  they  now  are,  woukl  soon  find  fhcmseWes  obliged  lu 
produce  less  and  less,  until  tliey  ceased  to  produce  aUogc- 
ther,  except  for  their  own  necessary  consumption. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  manufacturers  arc  so 
uns^ringly  abused  and  villified,  when  every  one  knows 
tliat  the  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco  combine,  most 
intimately,  tlie  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests. 
One  part  of  the  preparation,  both  of  sugar  and  of  tobacco, 
is  as  much  a  manufacture  as  is  the  fabrication  of  cottun  or 
of  wool.  The  first  process  is ag^IcuHural — ^the  hut,  strict- 
ly manufacturing.  The  tiVo  interests  are  often  united  ou 
the  same  plantation,  and  in  the  same  planter. 

With  respect  to  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  navigation,  what  has  always  been  the  policy 
of  Englaml?  And  what,  for  several  years  fiast,  has  been 
the  policy  of  France  and  of  Russia?  Has  there  ever  been 
a  period  since  mannfactures  were  first  commenced  in  tug- 
land,  when  she  did  not  protect  them  by  her  laws^  Or  can 
a  petiod  be  found  when  Uie  manufactures  of  wool  and  of 
iron  would  have  succeeded  in  that  country,  without  the 
protection  and  aid  lliat  her  laws  gave  them  ^  If  there  be, 
1  have  never  discovered  it?  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  ar.y 
one  who  could  point  it  out  to  me.  The  gentleman  himself 
[Mr.  Waykb]  referred  to  the  bounties  whicli  tJie  BmM 
Government,  in  the  infancy  of  her  manufiicturcs,  paid  di- 
rectly out  of  the  treasury-  But  the  bounties  now  given 
by  that  Government  are  of  a  different  kind,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  drawback  ^f  the  excise  on  the  articles  ex- 
ported. Puring  a  long  series  of  years,  England  prohi- 
bited, in  terms,  the  importation .  of  many  articles  of  » 
kind  which  she  manufactured;  and  on  others  the  d«t>e» 
were  so  high,  as,  in  fact,  to  amount  to  prohibitioJi.  Her 
cotton  manufiicture  is  now  tlie  greatest  she  has.  This  is 
protected  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  twenty-elf^lit  per 
cent.,  and  her  printed  calicoes,  notwithstanding  the  cr) 
of  •'  free  trade,"  are  protected  by  a  specific  dutv  of  s.x 
cents  the  square  yard.  This  operates  as  a  proliibitiors 
except  perhaps  to  a  few  French  prints,  of  a  very  fine  quah- 
ty  and  high  price. 

In  the  whole  history  of  England,  down  to  the  picstrA 


we  find  the  principle  of  her  system  the  same.    It  is  pro- 


quoted  upon 

we  find  the  j: ,.  .  ^ 

tection — ^there  is  no  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  whicli  m 
has  purposely  given  up  the  principle  of  protection.  M  ink 
she  1ms  modified  her  laws  in  rcspectHo  navigation,  ana  U) 
some  branches  of  manufactures,  she  has  never  for  a  nio- 
ment  lost  sight  of  thoroughly  protecting  her  manufacUir- 
ing,  navigating,  and  agricidtural  interests  from  all  fortigT> 
competition.  1  am  avvare  that  she  has  reduced  the  duu 
on  woollens  to  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  li^- 
signs  the  reason  for  it.  He  saysb  that  branch  of  nKliistO 
is  so  well  established,  that  a  protection  of  fifteen  percent. 
will  enable  her  manufacturers  of  wool  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  world.  But  he  goes  on  to  say,  tbut,  k 
it  can  be  shown  that.the  cotton  manufacture,  or  any  otiicr 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  cannot  stand  \v»tli  the  pre- 
sent degree  of  protection,  the  duty  shall  be  i-aised— '-h^ 
he  will  not  hazard  one  of  these  interests — that  all  y»^|' 
be  fully  protected.  France  and  Utiasia  aie steadily  Ih'"^ • 
vering  in  the  same  policy.     Such  also  is  our  policy- 

So  many  allusions  have  been'  made  to  the  various  inj«' 
rests  in  different  poi*tions  of  the  Ujiion,  that  it  may  not  be 
so  as  to  ruin  our  tobacco  planters,  any  more  than  the  fo-  improper  to  look  a  little  into  the  relative  condition  of  tn^' 
reign  growers  of  gi-ain  could  ruin  all  our  farmers.     Yet,  |  northern  and  soutliern  States, 
it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  every  pound  of  foreign  tobac-       Neither  the  skill,  nor  the  labor,  nor  the  staple  prixli.f- 
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tions  of  the  North,  or  the  East,  have  ever  been  adeqaately 
protected,  while  those  of  the  South,  as  I  have  already 
shovni,  have  always  been  fully  protected.  .  Still  we  hear 
loud  complaints  from  the  South.     Sir,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  controvert  the  ttalements  which  have  been  made 
to  us,  of   the  oppression  and  misery  prevailing*  in  that 
quarter  of  the  Union — nor  will  1  say  that  these  complaints 
are  unfounded.     But  this  I  will  say— that,  in  myjiidg*- 
ment,  they  proceed  from  the  anticipation  of  evils,  rather 
than  from  evils  felt.     Most  of  these  complaints -are  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  it  may  be  well  to  com- 
pare the  relative  population  of  those  States  that  are  against 
protection,  with  those  that  are  for  it.     According  to  the 
best  estimates,  it  will  be  found  that  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  together  contain  not  over  a  half  a  million  of  free 
inhabitants.     The  cotton  planting  States  contain  about  two 
mtllions,  and  the  other  States  about  eight  millions,  so  that 
the  whole  southern  interest  standa  to  the  rest  of  the  Union 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  cight;.and  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  million 
to  ten  millions. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  any  tiling,  and 
what,  has  been  done  towards  relieving  our  southern  bre- 
thren  from  burdens,  common  to  all,  which  they  say  have 
borne  heavily  upon  them — but  which  eight-tentlis  of  the 
American  people  have  not  felt.     Sir,  the  duties  on  wines 
have  been  reduced  about  onc«half.     The  consumption  of 
wines  in  the  South  will,  I  suppose,  be  admitted  to  be  some- 
what greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  it  is  in 
the  Nortli.     Well,  sir.  this  is  not  all.     Duringthe  present 
session  of  Congress,  the  duties  have  been  greatly  reduced 
on  tcHs,  coffee,  and  cocoa.     These  are  articles  of  general 
consumption;  and  as  far  as  the  duties  are  a  tax  upon  the 
consumer,  so  far  the  cotton  planting  States  have  been  re- 
lieved.    As  a  generous  people,  willing  that  others  should 
live,  they  oug^lit  to  be  satisfied.     But  the  price  of  their 
lands  and  produce  lias  fallen!     So  it  has  in  the  North — so 
it  has  every  where.     The  people  of  the  South  do  not  suf- 
fer more  than  the  people  of  the  North.     I  am  inclined  to 
believe  not  so  much.      Yet  some  few  of  our  brethren 
there  charge  their  bad  crops,  and  low  prices,  to  the  oppres- 
sive effects  of  the  tariff  laws.    Not  many  will  believe  it,  any 
more  than  they  will  believe  that  protection  is  oppression. 
The  low  prices  and  the  distresses  complained  of  arc 
not  confined  to  o*»r  own  country;  they  exist  elsewhere, 
and  ai*e  severely  felt  among  most  of  the  Kuropean  nations. 
They  have  not  sprung  from  the  tanff,  but  from  causes 
beyon<l  it.     Their  origin  is  to  be  trace(i  to  the  recent  and 
r^d'cal  changes  in  the  habits  and  policy  of  the  commer- 
cial world.     The  time  was  when  the  United  States  were 
the  granary  of  £uropc«     Then  all  our  energies  were  di- 
rected to  supply  her  markets *with  provisions.     Our  em- 
bargo and  non-intercourse  laws,  instead  of  stan'ing  our 
enemies,  tauglit  them  to  raise  their  own  bread  stuffs.    The 
war  tliat  succeeded  continued  this  state  of  things,  and, 
moreover,  forced  up  manufactures  amongt^t  us.     After  tlie 
battle  of  Waterloo^  and  ti^e  general  peace  that  followed  it, 
millions  of  hands  were  suddenly  converted  from  non-pro- 
ducers into  producers.     This  vast  multitude  of  i)uman  be- 
ings, thus  cast  back  upon  the  earth,  were  compelled  to 
earn  their  bread,  or  starve*     And,  at  this  day,  there  is 
scarcely  a  commercial  nation  in  Europe  th&t  does  not  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  more  than  her  subjects  can  eat  oi* 
wear.     Great  Britain  only  istsbliged  to  depend  on  foreign 
countries  to  supply  her  with  bread  stuffs  for  about  three 
months  in  the  twelve.     France,  Russia,  and  most  of  the 
northern  powers,  instead  of  buying  their  grain  and  pro- 
visions of  us,  have  these  articles  to  sell.     Several  of  tliem 
are  also  actively  engaged  in  manufacturing.     In  truth, 
nearly  all  the  commei'oial  nations  of  the  earth  are  now 
much  in  the  same  relative  condition;  each  wisely  judging 
it  better  to  depend  upon  her  own  resources,  Uian  upon 
the  resources  of^  others.     Who  would  think  of  importing 


for  home  consumption  wheat  or  corn  from  France  or  the 
Black  Sea^  or  rice  from  the  East  Indies?  And  yet  these 
articles  are  more  abundant  and  cheaper  tliere  than  here. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  are  no  unfailing  markets  abroad 
for  our  raw  productions;  and  why  shall  we  adopt  any 
measure,  or  pursue  any  policy,  which  will  destroy  our 
markets  at  home  ? 

There  is  a  much  wider  difference  in  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  our  co,untry,  and  in  the  pursuits  of  our  citizens, 
than  in  tlie  peculiar  interests  of  the  several  States.  The 
essential  interests  of  the  States  aiKl  of  the  people  are  tlie 
same,  and  no  philosophy  or  sophistry  can  prove  tliem  to  be 
diverse  or  irreconcilable. 

It  is  known  to  many  who  hear  me,  that  much  of  the 
country  in  the  Nortli  is  mountainous,  cold,  poor,  and  sterile, 
while  in  tlie  South  much  of  it  is  level,  warm,  rich,  and 
fertile.  In  the  North,  the  fi*osts  continue  for  half  tlie  year. 
In  the  South,  they  arc  rarely  fcl^.  The  husbandman  of 
the  North  is  compelled  to  toil  for  his  living  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.'  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  fling 
his  seed  into  the  eai'th,  and  leave  it  to  take  ciy^e  of  itself. 
He  must  watch  and  mirae  it.  He  must  work  hard,  and 
spe6d  little.  But  he  of  the  South  commits  his  seed  to  a 
genial  and  generous  soil.  It  springs  up  and  grows  while 
he  is  reclining  under  tlic  vine  or  the  fig  tree. 

I  complain  not  of  this:  it  is  the  allotment  of  Providence. 
In  some  respects  the  southern  States  have  the  advantage: 
in  others,  the  northern  States.  The  products  of  each  are 
pectdiar,  and  of  great  A'alue.  Labor  is  well  rewarded  in 
both,  and  each  can  supply  the  wants.of  the  other.  Where- 
in, then,  are  northern  interests  opposed.to  southern?  Or 
wherefore  are  southern  men  hostile  to  northern  interests? 
Are  not  the  northern  and  southern  laborer  equally  enti- 
tled to  protection?  And  where  is  the  hardy  laborer. 
South  or  North,  who  complains  of  your  laws?  There  is 
notliing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  southern  States, 
that  I  can  comprehcmd,  which  warrants  this  continual  cry 
of  oppression*  Sir,  I  have  been  among  our  southern  brc- 
thren«  As  a  people,  I  know  tiicm  to  be  hospitable;  and 
1  believe  them  to  be  g^enerous  and  just  If  aggrieved,  I 
should  rejoice  to  relieve  them,  if  1  could  do  so  without 
aggrieving  others  more.  But,  sir,  whenever,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  our  common 
country  depend  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  protective 
system,  there  is  no  choice  left.  I  must  adhere  to  the  .sys- 
t^pi,  and  protect  the  property  and  labor  of  the  people. 
After  all,  what  is  the  injury  of  which  southern  gentlemen 
complain?  Are  their  liberties  invaded,  or  their  property 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent?  Neither.  Both 
arc  safe.  What,  then,  is  it?  Why,  that  we  manufacture 
our  wool,,  cotton,  iron,  and  hemp  at  home,  instead  of 
sending  it  to  the  workshops  of  Europe  to  be  manufac- 
tured. That  is  the  real  grievance.  To  say  these  manu- 
factures will  succeed,  if  left  alone,  will  not  do.  They 
need  protection,  the  protection  of  the  Government;  and 
eight-tenths  of  the  people  have  decided  that  they  shall 
have  it.  The  term  *•  protection"  seems  to  have  some 
terror  in  it.  Call  it  by  any  other  name  if  you  will,  but  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  it. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  Nortli  and  the  South,  as 
to  m.'U'kets  fur  their  productions?  The  northern  people 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  home  market.  Were 
the  foreign  demand  for  flour  equal  to  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce it,  they  might  annually  send  abroad  four  or  fi*  a  mil- 
lions of  barrels,  uistead  of  the  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand only,  which  they  now  do.  The  foreign  demand  for 
their  manufactures,  though  btill  small,  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Thus  it^vill  readily  be  perceived  that  they 
cannot  open  the  home  market  to  foreigners  without  inju- 
ry, if  not  ruin,  to  themselves.  Not  so  with  the  people  of^ 
the  South.  They  have  a  home  market  and  a  foreigfii 
market  for  their  ct)tton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  both  imfailing. 
Their  sugar  i^  consumed  at  home.     The  rice  and  tobacco 
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iind  ready  markets  both  here  and  in  £uro|>e:  Of  their 
cotton,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  bales  arc  antiually 
used  in  the  cotton  inills  of  the  Nortli^  tlie  residue  of  the 
crop  is  chiefly  sent  to  England  and  France.  Now,  unless 
two  good  markets  are  woi-se  than  one,  1  think  our  south- 
ern brethren  have  much  reason  to  be  contented  with  their 
lot.  But  the  southern  people  arc  highly  favored  in  an- 
other respect.  They  have  the  monopoly  of  cotton,  su- 
gar, and  rice.  None"  of  these  are  raised  in  the  North. 
Their  mountains  teem  with  minerals,  and  their  rivei-s  af- 
ford great  water  power.  They  can  manufacture  coarse 
cottons  and  woollens  cheaper  than  anybody  else;  and  if 
thev  will  not  avail  themselves  of  these  obvious  advantages, 
it  is'  their  misfortune,  and  not  our  fault. 

it  is  contended  that  exports  pay  tlje  duties  on  imports: 
and  as  the  southcri)  planters  supply  iwo-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  domestic  produce  exported,  it  is 
thence  argued  t]\at  the  burden  of  taxation  falls  heaviest 
on  them,  it  is  easier  asserting  than  proving  tliat  the 
American  tariff  imposes  duties  or  burdens  upon  the  Ame- 
rican producer,  as  producer  merely.  1  wholly  deny  that 
the  pi-oducer,  as  such,  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco, 
pays  tiie  duty  or  tax  upon  impoi-ts.  He  must  be  the  cx- 
poricr  as  well  as  owner.  A  gentleman  in  Georgia,  for 
example,  sells  me  a  bale  of  cotton — I  pay  him  the  cash 
for  it,  and  send  it  to  Liverpool.  As  the  owner  and  ex- 
porter, if  the  import  duty  falls  upon  either,  it  fulls  upon 
me.  But,  sir,  neither  the  producer,  nor  the  owner  or  ex- 
porter, pays  the  import  duty,  unless  he  is  the  consumer  of 
the  imported  articles.  Let  us  examine  it.  A  cotton 
planter,  with  proper  economy,  having  fed  and  clothed 
himself  and  his  laborers  from  his  plantation,  has,  at  the 
end  of  the  yt^ar,  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  cotton  for 
sale.  Now,  if  he  excliang^s  it  with  his  neighbor  for  land 
or  labor,  he  pays  no  duty  or  tax;  if  he  sells  it  in  Charles- 
ton, New  York,  or  LiveiT>ool,  and  takes  the  silver  or  gold 
home  with  him,  he  yet  pays  no  tax;  if  he  sells  it  in  Liver- 
pool,  takes  its  value  in  British  merchandise,  which  he 
brings  to  New  York,  and  disposes  of  at  a  profit,  he  pays 
no  tax  yet;  but,  if  he  takes  the  merchandise  home  with 
him,  and  consumes  it,  then  he  pays  the  tax — he  pays  it  as 
the  consumer  of  dutiable  goods. 

But  let  us  sec  how  the  account  will  stand,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  exporter  and  owner  pays  the  duties  on 
imports.  By  looking  into  the  treasury'  returns  from  1821 
to  1828,  it  will  be  found  that,  during  these  eight  years, 
tluYC  were  exported,  of  domestic  produce,  from  Georgia, 
thirty-six  million  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  dollai*s;  from  South  Carolina,  sixty»one 
million  five  hundred  and  fifty -three  thousand  and  ninety- 
nine  dollars;  from  ^.ouislana,  sixty -eight  million  two  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  tliirty  dollars; 
and  from  New  York,  one  hundred  and  two  million  two 
hundred  and  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  Louisiana  is  the  largest  southern  ex- 
porter, and  that  New  York  exports  more  than  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia  tog^fthcr.  If,  therefore,  the  exporter 
pays  the  tax,  New  York  pays  much  the  largest  part,  and 
has  the  most  cause  to  com])hun.  It  Is  imdoubtedly  tnie 
that  a  part  of  the  exports  from  New  York  consisted  of 
the  produce  of  the  southern  Slates.  So  did  tlic  produc- 
tions of  Nortli  Carolina  swell  the  exports  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  so  also  did  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grain  of  the 
>ris>issippi  increase  the  exports  from  Louisiana.  All  this, 
however,  alters  not  the  result;  for  the  question  is  not, 
who  is  tlie  producer,  but  wlio  is  tljc  exporter?  Ag^in,  if 
either  the  producer  or  exporter  pays  the  import  duty,  it" 
is  certainly  matter  of  some  surprise  that  northern  farmers 
and  merchants  have  not  yet  discovered  tliat  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them  were  paying  to  the  Government  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  tlie  flour  and  other 
produce  they  sent  abroad. 

The   gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Watse]  informs 


me  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  underttood  at  contending 
that  the  import  duties  fell  exclusively  upon  tlie  grower  or 
producer  of  the  exports.     If  I  now  und^tstand  him,  he 
maintains  that  om;  part  of  the  duties  is  chtrg^ahle  on 
the  consumer,  and  the  other  part  on  the  producer;  and 
that  the  tax  upon  labor  is  the  mean  quantity  between 
our  own  tarifl^,  and  the  Uriff  laws  of  foreign  nations.    I 
have  shown  that  the  grower  or  producer,  as  such,  does 
not  pay — and  it  seems  diflicult  to  prove  tliat  labor  is  til- 
ed, imless  the  laborer  be  the  consumer  of  the  taxed  srticje. 
There  is  one  important  view  of  this  subject,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House.     It  is  this:  that 
the  tariff  lawn,  that  is,  the  protecting  laws,  of  each  ra- 
tion act  directly  upon  tlie  producers  of  every  other  na- 
tion with  whom  there  is  commercial  intercourse.    It  has 
been  shown  that  otir  tariflT  does  not  tax  our  farmers  or 
planters,  as  the  growers  of  wheat  and  cotton;  but  the 
British  tariff,  for  example,  does  tax  them.     Tske  a  brief 
illustration  or  two  of  it.     A  Georgia  planter  has  a  pound 
(or  any  other  quantity)  of  cotton  fur  sale:  it  costs  him 
five  cents  a  pound  to  raise  it;  its  stationary  market  price 
here  i>i  ten  cents,  and  in  England  fifteen  cents  a  pound; 
but  the  Hritish  tariff  imposes  on  it  a  duty  of  five  cents  a 
pound.     Now,  it  is  apparent  that  the  planter  will  reahre 
in  England  but  ten  cents  for  his  pound  of  cotton  vsndtiiat 
the  British  duty  of  five  cents  will  fall  on  the  consumer. 
If,  liowevcr,  the  British  (Uity  is  gradually  raised  to  ten 
cents  a  poimd,  the  market  price  there  remaining  the  same, 
•it  is  then  equally  apparent  that  the  poiuid  of  cotton  here 
will  fall  from  ten  to  nine,  eight,  and  so  on,  down  to  fne 
cents,  which  will  take  away  all  his  profits,  and  com  pel  the 
planter  to  abandon  the  growing  or  cotton.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  American  shipper,   when  he  sends  a  cargo  of 
goods  to  Liverpool,  looks  into  the  British  tariff  only.  But 
when  he  is  about  to  purchase,  in  IJverpool,  a  cargo  of 
British  goods  for 'the  American  market,  ho  then  looks 
into  the  American  tariff*,  and  also  ascertains  the  price  cur- 
rent of  British  merchandise  in  America.    Our  tariff  acts 
in  the  same  w:*y  tipon  the  foreign  prctlucer.     The  addi- 
tional d)ity  of  five  cents  a  gallon  on  molasse?,  imposc-d  by 
the  tariff' of  1828,  did  not  permanently  raise  the  price  of 
the  article  in  our  market.     The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
additional  duty  fell  upon  the  West  India  producer.    And, 
sir,  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  trade — it  iso;:e 
which  my  colleague  [Mr.  Cambhslkko]  seems  to  i»a^c 
overlooked  in  drawing  his  bill — and  it  is  one,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  makes  it  impossible,  with  due  reganl  to  nr.- 
tional  safety,  to  adopt  a  universal  tariff  of  duties. 

The  revenue  derived  from  duties  on  imports  is  certuinly 
a  charge  upon  the  nation.  This  no  one  will  deny.  The 
nation  pays  it.  And  so  long  as  the  tax  is  the  price  of 
protection,  the  nation  is  the  gainer.  Of  the  gross  anmnl 
amount,  eveiy  one  pays  that  proportion  which  is  properly 
chargeable  upon  the  articles  he  consumes,  and  no  mon- 
If  he  constimes  no  article  upon  which  a  duly  is  chargtd, 
he  pays  nothing.  But,  in  that  case,  he  receives  the  bcuc- 
fit' of  protection,  witliout  paying  any  thing  for  it.  Ami 
when  he  consumes  a  dutiable  article,  \t\s  by  no  meurs 
true  that  lie  always  pays  the  full  amount  of  the  d«ty 
charged  itpon  the  article;  because  it  often  happens  that 
the  duty  is  divided  between  the  foreign  producer  and  liim- 
self,  as  the  consumer.  This  result  is  well  known  to  com- 
mercial men. 

So  far  as  I  could  understand  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Watnk]  much  of  what  he  said  seemed  ts  trnd 
to  this  conclusion,  namely,  that  if  the  tariff  poKry  ^'^ 
not  abandoned  speedily,  Georgia  would  withdraw  from 
tlie  Union,  and  that  some  of  the  other  southern  St;itc$ 
would  follow  her.  He  did  not  say  so  in  terms;  bnt  such 
I  understood  to  be  the  residt  of  his  argument — I  hope  I 
have  mist.iken  both  its  tendency  and  his  intention. 

[Mr.  WAYNK  disavowed  any  such  intention,  and  sa*d 
there  was  nothing  he  deprecated  more  deeply  than  such 
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an  event.  He  never  would  consent  to  it  in  any  form.  His 
fixed  determination  was  to  resist  such  a  measure  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability.] 

1  am  indeed  rejoiced  to  hear  tlie  worthy  gentleman 
disavow  any  such  purpose.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  me. 
Our  southern  brethren  have  too  much  at  stake  to  hazard 
such  a  step.  I  have  undiminished  confidence  tn  their  pa- 
triotism,  and  in  their  attachment  to  the  Union.  Partial 
diaaflTection  is  common.  Restless  and  reckless  spirits 
pester  every  community.  But»  fortunately,  words  are 
not  deeds;  and  it  generally  happens  that  men  bold  of 
tonpie  are  cautious  of  steel.  And  wlience  springs  this 
disaffection?  'H'hat  is  it  about?  Why  ^t  is,  whether  the 
import  duty  shall  be  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  more  or  less, 
on  ft  yard  of  cloth  or  a  pound  of  iron!  The  bare  state- 
ment should  quiet  the  fears  of  the  timid.  There  is  too 
much  capital  at  stake  to  recede  now.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Watite]  thinks  the  whole  manufacturing  ca- 
pital of  the  country  does  not  exceed  fifly  millions  of^dol- 
lars.  This  seems  to  be  greatly  underrating  it.  It  is, 
periiaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  tbe  exact  amount;  but  1 
believe  I  hazard  noticing  in  saying  that,  in  the  btate  of 
New  York  alone,  there  la  more  than  fifly  millions  of  dol- 
lars actually  invested  in  buildings,  in  machinery,  and  in 
other  property,  the  profits  of  which  depend  entirely  upon 
the  success  of  her  various  manufiustures..  Great  as  her 
shipping  interest  is,  she  unquestionably  has,  at  this  mo- 
ment, more  property  in  factories  and  workshops,  than  in 
ships.  It  has  been  asserted,  by  Ihose  who  know  better 
thaia  I  do,  that  there  is  now  employed  a  capital  of  some 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  our  sugar  manufacture,  tlie 
continued  success  of  which  depends  upon  the  protection 
our  tariff  laws  give  it. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Watnx]  was  forced  to  admit 
that  nianuf«:tunng  establishments  were  valuable  to  the 
country  around  them.  Here,  they  are  not  clustered  in 
large  towns,  aai  in  England,  but  are  found  springing  up 
in  all  directions,  about  our  numerous  waterfalls.  Jin  the 
States  where  these  establisliments  are,  the  lands  improve, 
and  the  inhabitants  prosper;  but,  in  tlie  States  where  they 
are  not,  the  lands  deteriorate,  and  the  inhabitants  grow 
poor.  It  is  so  the  world  over.  Experience  is  daily  de- 
monstrating their  great  value  to  the  whole  country. "  The 
State  of  New  York*  whence  I  come,  has  a  deeper  interest 
in  maintaining  this  <<  American  system'*  of  protecting  her 
capital  and  industty,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
And  the  people  of  the  North  and  East  cannot  give  it  up. 
With  them,  it  is  wboUy  a  question  of  competency  and 
comfort,  or  of  poverty  and  want. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tariff  laws  are  to  remain 
unchanged.  If  they  contain  some  bad  provisions,  they 
were  not  put  in  by  me.  They  were  forced  in  against  my 
consent.  And,  being  in,  I  am,  for  the  present,  against 
repealing  or  modifying  any  of  the  duties  which  will  afi'ect 
the  manufacturing  capital  or  industry  of  the  country.  Let 
Vie  experiment  be  fairly  tried.  I  do,  however,  mean  to 
Ay  that  our  g^at  national  interests — the  large  amount  of 
labor  and  skilly  and  the  enormous  capital,  which,  in  va- 
rious ways,  are  employed  in  manufactures,  roust  be  pro- 
tected. Whatever  may  be  the  rate  of  duty  required, 
whether  high  or  low,  -still  they  must  be  protected. 
Whenever  the  minority,  in  whose  power  it  always  is  to 
make  a  tariff  law,  ettlier  good  or  bad,  will  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  arrange  a  scale  of  duties,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  all  concemeid,  I  will  join  them  in  the  gtx)d 
work.  But  I  have  no  denre  to  have  the  scenes  of  1828 
acted  over  again.  The*  principal  actors  in  the  minority, 
on  that  occasion,  openly  avowed  their  intention  to  be  to 
loake  the  tariff  bill  so  bad  that  the  majority  would  be 
forced  to  reject  it.  They  were,  however,  deceived,  as 
«ich  mlnointies  commonly  are. 

So  much  for  tlie  remarks  of  the  gentleman  froih  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Watitx.] 


And  now,  sir,  let  us  see  what  effect  this  bill  is  to  have 
upon  our  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation. The  title  of  the  bill  speaks  of  navigation — but 
Uie  bill  itself  proposes  a  sort  of  universal  tarifl',  or  scale 
of  import  duties,  which  is  to  become  the  standard  rule  of 
every  nation  and  people. 

The  first  section  makes  tliis  broad  proposition  to  every 
foreign  Government,  namely,  if  you — Great  Britain,  for  ex»- 
ample — will  admit  the  produce  -and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  <*  at  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  thirty  per 
cent,  on  the  actual  value,'*  we  will  thereupon  admit 
your  produce  and  manufactures  upon  •*  reciprocal  terms." 
Whenever  an  aiYangcment  is  made,  the  Freadent  is  to 
announce  the  fact  by  proclamation.  It  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  any  arrangement  of  tliis  kind  must  be  made 
either  by  treaty  or  by  legislation.  If  by  legislation,  then 
there  can  be  no  need  of  the  President's  proclamation — 
because  the  statutes  of  tl)e  two  Governments  would  ne- 
cessarily prescribe  the  time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  But  if  by  treaty,  then  the  President's  procla- 
mation would  be  necessary  in  that  as  in  every  other  simi- 
lar case.  Now,  either  way,  it  is  plain  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  protect  the  property  and  labor  of  our  citi- 
zens, will  be  gone.  This  higli  and  essential  power,  for 
which  Congress  is  held  justly  and  severely  accountable  to 
the  people,  will  be  rashly  given  up  to  the  President  and 
to  foreign  nations.  I  understand  from. my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Caxbbklxno]  that  he  expects  to  accomplish  his  purpose, 
if  at  all,  through  the  treaty-making  power.  Let  us,  tliere^ 
fore,  inquire  how  the  thing  would  work,  provided  the  bill 
was  a  law.  A  negotiation  is  set  on  foot — a  treaty  is  made 
upon  the  basis  of  tliis  novel  law — is  submitted  to  the  Se- 
nate— ratified — approved  by  the  President — and  becomes 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Well,  sir,  if  no  appropria- 
tion is  required  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  is  not  laid  before 
Congress.  But  if  an  appropriation  is  required,  then  it  is 
laid  before  Congress,  and  this  House  is  called  on  for  the 
money:  can  the  House  refuse  it,  without  violating  the  faith 
afid  honor  of  the  nition  ?  Clearly  net — for  this  bill  pledges 
both.  What  then  ?  Why,  though  the  President  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  are  the  sole  judges  of  this  matter, 
which  really  relates  exclusively  to  the  internal  domestic  • 
policy  of  the  country.  Congress  can  do  nothing-^and 
though  tlie  stipulations  in  the  treaty  be  ever  so  bad,  the 
people  must  take  tliem. 

To  understand  fully  the  mischievous  effects  of  this 
anomalous  bill,  it  is  necessai-y  to  examine  some  other  pro- 
visions in  it.  The  second  section  provides  that  the 
**  actual  valiief  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
foreign  nation  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  '*  pre- 
scribed by  existing  laws."  These  existing  laws,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  considered,  together  with  the  bill,  as  form- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  the  new  arrangements  are  to  be 
made.  No  duty,  however,  ia  to  be  charged  on  *<any 
nominal  valuation,"  but  the  charge  is  to  be  on  the  *<  ac- 
tual value'^  of  the  articles.  And,  by  the  existing  laws 
here  spoken  of,  which  are  our  revenue  laws,  this  actual 
value  IS  to  be  ascertained,  not  in  the  United  States,  but 
at  the  place  whence  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  im- 
ported. Our  rule  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of 
other  nations.  The  value  of  an  article  imported  into 
Great  Britain  is  ascertained  in  her  own  market,  and .  not 
in  the  foreifpi  country.  For  example,  an  Ameriean  mer- 
chant sends  a  piece  of  cotton  g^ods  to  Liverpool;  its  value 
is  ascertained  at  Liverpool,  and  the  British  duty  charged 
on  it.  A  Leeds  merchant  or  manufacturer,  on  the  con- 
trary, sends  a  piece  of  broadcloth  to  New  York;  its^alue 
is  ascertained  by  our  custoih-house  officers,  not  at  New 
York,  but  at  Leeds,  and  the  American  duty,  by  tliis  bill, 
is  to  be  charged  on  that  value.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
of  it.  Nearlv  all  the  American  importers  have  been 
driven  from  the  British  trade,  which  is  now  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  agents;  and,  if  our  duties  were 
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reduced  to  thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  actual  valHe  of  the 
merchandise,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  the  ruin  of  the 
farmer  and  manufacturer  would  be  inevitable.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  trade  upon  us  is  bad  enoug'h  now,  but  it  would 
be  much  worse  tlvm,  as  our  protecting  duties  would  be 
reduced  one-third.  Suppose  the  Briti^i  manufacturer 
should  then,  as  now,  ship  his  own  goods  to  this  market; 
and  suppose,  in  making  up  their  invoice  price,  he  should 
choose  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  wages 
of  labor  ns  constituting  their  actual  value,  thereby  leav- 
ing out  tlie  interest  on  capital,  and  the  wear  and  decay  of 
machinery,  which  vary  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  British  cloth  would  come 
to  us  invoiced  at  seventy  or  eighty  cents  a  yard,  instead  of 
one  hundred  cents,  and  would,  therefore,  actually  pay  a 
duty  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-four  cents  only  on  the 
dollar,  when  it  ought  to  pay  a  duty  of  tliirty  cents  on  tfie 
dollar.  With  the  usual  deductions  of  from  five  to  twenty 
per  cent,  for  prompt  payment,  as  it  is  called,  the  differ- 
ence against  us  would  be  still  greater.  Now,  sir,  should 
the  American  merchant  export  to  Liverpool  these  same 
British  cloths,  or  American  cloths  of  the  same  quality  and 
cost,  they  would  be  valued  in  Liverpool  at  one  hundred 
cents,  or  more,  a  yard,  and  would  actually  pay  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent.  So  that  the  same  yard  of  cloth,  or  a  yard 
of  cloth  of  the  same  intrinsic  cost,  would  pay  thirty-cents 
to  the  British  treasury,  a^d  twenty  or  twenty-four  cents 
only  to  the  United  States*  treasury.  And  this  is  the  sort 
of  recipi'ocity  that  the  bill  will  fix  on  us. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  CAMBiiELt^rG]  remarked  that  he  did 
npt  suppcse  that  this  bill  would  affect  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come.  Sir,  I  think  so  too. 
She  cannot  accept  of  our  offer,  without  opening  her  colo- 
nial  ports  to  us,  and  repealing  her  com  laws;  which  last,  I 
suppose,  she  can  never  do,  because,  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  she  is  satisfied  that 
agriculture  is  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  mamifactures, 
as  manufactures  obviously  are  to  the  prusperi^  of  agricul- 
ture. Neither  did  he  [Mr.  C]  think  it  probable  that 
France,  at  present,  would  accept  the  proffered  terms;  but 
he  thought  that  Portugal  woiila.  Suppose  Portugal  does, 
and  we  make  "a  treaty  with  her,  whereby  it  is  agi-ecd  that 
she  will  receive  our  produce  and  nttnufactures  at  a  rate  of 
duty  not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  actual  value 
thereof,  to  be  ascertained  as  she  pleases,  and  that  we  will 
receive  her  produce  and  manufactures  at  the  .same  rate  of 
duty  on  the  actual  value  thereof,  which  value  is  to  be  as- 
certained, not  as  we  please,  but  at  Lisbon,  or  at  some 
other  place  in  Portugal.  , 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  i-uinous  effects 
such  a  treaty  will  have  upon  our  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
shipowners,  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  our  existing  treaties  with 
other  nations. 

The  second  article  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  says 
that  "no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importations  into  the  United  States  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's territories  in  Europe,"  **  than  are  or  shall  be  pay- 
able on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country."  Two  cargoes 
of  cottons  and  woollens  arrive  at  the  port  of  New  York  at 
the  same  time;  one  from  Portugal,  the  other  from  England. 
The  Portuguese  -goods  are  entered  at  the  custom-house, 
and  pay  the  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  British  goods 
are  also  entered,  and,  by  the  provisions  of  this  secondarti- 
cle  of  our  treaty  witii  Great  Britain,  they  pay  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  cent.  only.  Is  it  not  so^  1  think  it  is;  and  I  know 
not  how  we  can  escape  from  it.  What  better  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  can  Great  Britain  desire  tlian  this  con- 
templat«d  Arrangement  with  Portugal  ^  Her  ports  will  re- 
main, as  they  now  are,  closed  to  us,  while  our^  will  be 
opened  to  her,  as  well  as  to  tbt  Portugiiete. 


Spanish  vessels,  by  the  fifteenth  article  of  her  treaty 
with  us,  coming  from' the  ports  of  Spain  orof  her  colonies, 
are  to  be  admitted,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years,  into  the 
ports  of  Pensacoki  and  St.  Augustine,  in  the  Flori'lsu, 
*'  without  paving  other  or  higher  duties  on  their  cargoes" 
than  are  paid  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.  Of  these 
twelve  years,  three  yet  remain.  Spain,  therefore,  might 
bring  into  the  Floridas  her  West  India  sugars  and  rum,  at 
a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  which  would  be  about  equal  to 
a  duty  on  rum  of  ten  cents  a  gallon,  and  on  sugar  of  one 
cent  a  pound.  This  would  efl'ectually  niin  our  own  sugar 
growers. 

With  Colombia  we  liavea  treaty,  the  third  article  of 
which  stipulates  tliat  the  Colombians  may  trade  with  us 
**  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  mercliandise, 
and  shall  pay  no  other  or  greater  duties,  charges,  or  fees 
whatsoever,  than  the  most  favored  nation  is,  or  sliall  be, 
obliged  to  pay."  We  have  similar  treaties,  also,  with 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  with  the  Hanseatic  Republics  of 
Lubec,  Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
these  treaties,  that  a  Colombian,  Swedish,  or  Hanseatic 
vessel  may  import  into  the  United  States  any  article  of 
any  country  which  can  be  imported  in  one  of  our  own  ves- 
sels. A  treaty,  therefore,  with  Portugal,  or  with  any 
other  foreign  power,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  wotdd  have  the  effect  of  opening  our  ports  to  the 
admission  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  world,  at 
a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  tliirty  per  cent  upon  their 
value  abroad.  And  these  terms,  having  been  deliberately 
offered  by  us,  when  once  accepted  by  a  foreign  natioD, 
we  can  never  change. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  CAKBaEi:.XKo]  calls  this  reciprocity. 
The  bill,  too,  speaks  of  reciprocal  terms.  As  applied  to 
the  shipping  interest,  this  is  well  enough.  It  is  our  do- 
licy  and  our  law  now.  And  tliis  reciprocity  is  simply  b^ 
tween  the  ships  of  various  nations  in  the  same  port,  and 
not  between  the  laws  to  which  these  ships  may  be  subject 
in  the  ports  of  the  respective  nations*  For  example,  a 
British  ship,  in  one  of  our  ports,  is  subject  only  to  the  same 
tonnage  duty  and  other  chaiiges  as  an  American  ship;  and 
an  American  ship,  in  a  British  port,  is  subject  only  to  the 
same  tonnage  duty  and  other  charges  as  a  British  ship, 
although  these  duties  and  chains  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  twice  or  three  times  higher  in  a  British  port,  under 
the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  than  they  are  in  an  American 
port,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But,  sir,  this 
bill  proposes  a  sort  of  universal  scale  of  duties  to  become, 
I  suppose,  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  whereby  each  na- 
tion, under  all  circumstances,  will  be  bound  to  admit 
every  article  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent,  on 
its  val  ue.  The  policy  of  imposing  duties,  whether  for  reve- 
nue or  protection,  is  purely  municipal,  wholly  don^esUc, 
and  has  no  ooni\czion  with  the  mere  transit  of  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  from  one  foreign  port  to  another.  Why, 
therefore,  stop  here?  -Why  not  make  a  universal  assize  o 
bread?  Whv  not  propose  that  the  wages  of  labor  shall 
be  equalized;  every  where?  That  no  nation,  great  or 
small,  shall  have  an  army  of  more  than  six  thousand  strong 
or  a  fortress  more  than  five  feet  higli  ?  or  more  than  five 
ships  of  war?  All  these  are  for  the  defence  of  persons, 
property,  and  honort  and  tlicy  do  not  stand  more  firmW 
on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  tlian  does  this 
"American  system**  of  protecting  the  labor,  skiHi  *'» 
industry  of  our  citizens.  Sir,  the  princinle  of  this  bill,  <ar- 
ried  out,  would  soon  make  us  dependent  upon  foreign 
labor;  .would  soon  drive  uft  to  foreign  workshops  ^^^^ 
we  want,  from  a  hat  to  a  shoe,  from  an  anchor  to  a  hoo- 
nail.  Let  us  look  a  .moment  at  its  operation.  En§^Ai)<^ 
is  the  mistress  of  the  loom  and  the  anvii  Her  roanubc- 
turers,  af\er  supplying  their  home  market  at  a  profit  oi 
some  twenty-five  per  cent.,  have  a  large  surplus  on  hanu. 
These  surplus  goods,  tbgcther  with  the  effects  of  bank- 
rupts, to  avoid  any  depression  in  the  home  marktt,  wj 
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be  sent  here  in  greater  quantities  than  ever.  And,  if 
hitherto  they  hAvetuccessfully  earned  on  tliia  trade,  and 
checked  our  manufactures,  while  the  nominal  duty  has 
been  forty-five  per  cent.,  surely,  when,  as  proposed  by 
this  biU,  the  nominal  duty  shall  be  thirty  per  cent,  only, 
they  will  completely  destroy  our  manufactories  of  cottons, 
woollens,  iron,  and  sugar,  and,  in  a  few  years,  take  entire 
possession  of  the  American  market,  supplying  it  when 
they  please,  and  at  such  prices  as  they  choose  to  demand. 
What  matters  it  to  us,  in  auch  an  event,  wl^ether  the 
British  duty  on  woc^ens  be  fifteen  or  fifty  percent. ?  And 
will  she  abandon  her  agriculture,  kill  her  flocks  and  her 
cattle,  and  take  our  grain,  and  proviaons,  and  wool,  in 
exchange  for  her  manufactures?  Never!  Will  l^ranoe? 
No,  never!  They  cannot  do  it^  without  individual  and 
national  sacrifices,  which  neither  ean  ever  make. 

Not  only  pur  manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  iron, 
and  sugar,  but  of  lead,  tobacco,  hats,  boots,  slioei^  and  of 
cyther  common  necessaries  of  life,  are  all  protected  by  du- 
ties exceeding,  and  some  of  them  rreatly  exceeding,  thirty 
per  cent,  npon  their  value:  yet  aU  these  are  to  be  pros- 
trated at  ft  blow  by  this  novel  experiment,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  navigation! 

This  is  called  a  navigation  bill.  And  what,  sir,  will  be 
its  effecto  upon  the  shipp'mg  interest  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  our  commercial  marine  cannot, 
at  the  present  day,  find  profitable  or  constant  employ- 
ment in  tlie  service  of  foreign  countries — ^thoufffa  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  few  may  be  thus  constantly  and  profitably 
employed.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is  now  scarcely 
a  commercial  nation  that  is  not  its  own  carrier.  U  follows, 
thm,  that  our  commercial  marine  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  labor  of  our  own  dtizens,  and  be  sustained,  if 
at  all,  by  carrying  to  market  the  surplus  products  of  tluit 
labor.  And  it  is  equally  clear  tliat  these  products  must 
be  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  market^  that  is,  to  tlie  wants 
of  the  taste  of 'the  buyer.  This  presents  to  us,  there- 
fore, tlie  true  and  only  inquiry,  shall  we  still  rely,  as  for- 
merly, upon  finding  a  market  for  these  crude,  unwrought 
productsf  Our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  the  produce 
of  two  millions  of  our  citjxen%  still  find  a  market  abroad; 
but  there  is  comparatively  none  for  the  bread  stuflTs  and 
provisions^  which  could  be  readily,  ms  hcretofor^i  itup- 
plied  to  any  amount  by  the  reraaming  eiglit  millions  of 
our  citizens.  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  Nations  that 
we  used  to  feed,  now  feed  themselves^  and  they  no  more 
want  to  buy  of  us,  than  we  do  of  them.  This  branch  qf 
commerce,'  once  so  tbriviog  and  lucrative,  and  wliich  em- 
ployed ao  many  of  our  merchant  vessels,  is  now  falling 
ofi*.  Tlic  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  tlie  Soutii,  great 
as  they  are,  will  give  constant  employment  to  but  lew  of 
them.  What,  then,  is  to  sustain  our  merchant  vessels — 
our  navigation?  That  is  the  question.  The  old  sources 
are  drying  up.  A  new  condition  of  tiling  has  arisen, 
and  there  is  no  getting  back  to  the  old  agam.  Whence, 
then,  is  help  to  come?  From  manu&ctures,  added  to 
such  raw  materials  ay  still  find  a  market  abroad.  The 
ability  of  eight-tenths  of  our  citisens  to  produce  raw  ma- 
terials, is  dailjT  increasing;  and  yet  the  forcagu  market 
for  them  is  daily  diminisliing.  How,  then,-  is  their  skill 
and  labor  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  shipping  interest, 
except  by  giving  new  form- and  value  to  the  raw  material? 
And  will  not  such  an  amount  of  skill  and  labor,  in  the 
shape  of  manufactures,  give  new  life  and  strength  to  our 
navigation  ?  Yet  this  biU  proposes  to  benefit  navigatiori, 
by  prostmting  our  manufiicturin^  establiahmentB«  thus 
cutting  <^  tlie  yery  means  by  which  it  is  to  live.  Sir, 
will  Englaod,  France,  and  Russia  ^ive  up  their  commer* 
eial  marine,  or  hazard  it?  prospentv,  upipn  the|  conditi^on 
that  they  sliall  supply  us  with  mamitacturea,  and  we  them 
with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  bread?  ^  They  are  now,  more 
than  ever,  our  determined  competitors  on  the  ocean. 
They  will  not,  for  they  cannot  cease  this  competition. 
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How,  then,  can  we  sustain  ourselves,  unless  we,  like  them» 
draw  nutriment  and  strength  from  the  loom  and  the  an- 
vil >  Unless  we  apply  our  skill  and  labor  to  existing  liabits 
and  wantfl^  and  put  in  requisition  aU  our  means,  as  tliey 
do  theirs,  to  supply  them,  how  can  we  hope  to  extend  our 
commerce  or  our  power? 

But  it  is  said  that  our  navigation  ii  declining,  and  that 
this  is  owing  to  our  tariff  laws.  Pown  to  I807t  the  Unit- 
ed States  enjoyed  a  Urge  and  unrivalled  carrjang  trade. 
Thence,  to  the  generfl  peace  in  Europe,  in  1815,  our 
ships,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  were  detained 
in  port  by  Uie  embargo  and  the  war,  and  tlie  carrying 
traae,  in  the  inter\'al,  fell  chiefly  to  Great  Britain.  This 
injured  our  navigation^  and  benefited  hers.  Since  that 
period,  a  new  condition  oi  things  has  arisen,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  we  hay(*  powerful,  interested,  and  per- 
severing rivals  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  once  gave  us 
sfich  ample  employment  and  profit.  Still,  and  in  spite  of 
this  rivalryv  our  tonnage  has  not  t>nly  not  declined,  but 
is  now,  in  fact,  greater,  in  proportion  to  our  population, 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any  othe^  nation.  The 
treasury  records  prove  that  it  amounted,  in  1824,. to  one 
million  three  hundred  and  eip;hty-nine  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  tons;  in  1825,  to  one  million  four 
hundred  and  twenty -three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven;  in  1826,  to  one  million  ^\t  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  tliousand  one  hundred  and  ninety;  in  1827,  to  one 
niJllion  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seven;  and,  in  1828,  to  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  seven  hundred.  There  lias  been  a 
gradual  increase  since  1818,  w)ien  the  tonnage  lists  were 
corrected^  and,  since  1823>  the  increase  has  been  about 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons.  l*hia  does  nut 
look  much  like  decay.  The  shipping  interest  may  bCf 
and  doubtless  is,  greatly  depressed.  So  is  almost  ^Jtety 
other  interest.  Our  domestic  manufactures,  anniiaJlv  ex- 
ported, amount  to  se«-eral  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
quantity  and  vakie  are  rapidly  increasii^. 

The  dye  woods  and  other  dye  stuns  importe<l  from 
abroad  already  employ  a  large  amount  of  tonnage,. and 
will  annually  employ  more  and  more.  And  yet  my  col- 
loag^ie,  [Mr.  CAMaasLzao]  by  way  of  benefiting  naviga- 
tion, proposes  a  measure  which  will  dry  up  the  sources^ 
and  paralyze  the  hands  tliat  sustain  it,  and  finally  cast  it 
adrirt  upon  tlie  ocean,  to  seek  and  serve  other,  and  kinder, 
and  wiser  masters. 

My  colleague  spoke  of  some  contest  between  tlie  de» 
moci'acy  and  aristocracy  of  England.  Sir,  lliat  is  a  matter 
which  1  shall  leave  entirely  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  and  tlie  British  Parliament,  to  settle  in  tlieir  owh 
good  time  and  way.  But  he  made  another  assertion^ 
which  1  cannot  pass  over  in  silence«  He  said  there  waS| 
in  this  country,  **  an  aristocracv  of  manufacturing  capital 
ists,  who  would,  if  they  coulJ,  grind  the  democracy  of 
tlus  nation  to  aslics."  There  has,  indeed,  lately  sprung 
up  an  ofiicial  ariatocracy^in  our  country.  But  a  manufac- 
turing aristocracy!  Our  manii&cturers  aristocrats?  Why, 
sir,  should  one  of  them  attempt  to  coerce  the  opinions  or 
votes  of  those  he  employed,  he  would  find,  to  his  cost, 
none  so  poor  in  purse  or  spirit  as  not  to  wpwrrx  him,'  and 
quit  him.  Why  not  talk  of  an  aristaemx^  of  farmersy^  or 
(»  mechanics?  Sir,  between  the  fiu*mers,  mechanicsb 
and  manufacturers,  there  is  a  dependence  which  is  mutual 
and  inseparable.  Had  my  colleague  [Mr.  CjucBXBLKirs] 
understood  the  interests,  pursuits,  and  feelings  of  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  countiy,  he  would  not  have  used  such 
hingua«e.  What  the  democracy  of  the  city  is,  I  pretend 
not  to  know;  but,  in  the  country,  I  do  know  what  it  is. 
Farmers^  mechanics,  manufacturers,  laborers,  men  who 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face,  tliese  consti- 
tute the  bone,  and  blood,  and  -muscle  of  the  democracy 
of  the  country;  these  are  the  men  who  will  neither  grind 
nor  be  ground  toMhc^r-i^nd  this, is  tlie  democracy^ that 
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knows  the  difference  between  a  manly  dependence  on  its       Mr.  TALTAlTBRlRO  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  its  consi 


own  bkill  and  labor,  and  a  servile  dependence  on  the 
workshops  of  Eng-Iand.  If  mv  colleagtie  [Mr.  Cambuk- 
ikxg]  is  still  incredulous,  let  him  propose  to  relieve  the 
democracy  of  the  country,  by  burning  and  destroying  the 
mantifacturing'  establishments  among  us.  This  democracy, 
whose  oppression  he  so  much  deplores,  wll  then  t^acli 
him  that  the  relief  he  proposes  is  ruin  in  di5gruise.  This 
same  democracy  will  also  teach  him  tliat  there  is  a  lack  of 
wisdom  in  tampering  with  interests  whose  magl^itude  and 
connexions  one  does  not  comprehend. 

]  will  deUun  the  House  but  a  few  moments  'longer. 
Beason  and  experience  have  shown  the  necessity,  and  de- 
monstrated the  value,  of  the  protective  system;  persuad- 
ed that  it  has  done  much,  and  will  do  more  in  advancing 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  I  am  for  maintaining  it.  1 
think  we  are  bound  to  do  so.  This  bill  holds  out  to  Eng- 
land, and  otlicr  nations,  hopes,  which  I  am  sure  can  never 
be  realized.  These  perpetual  proffers  are  unfair  to  them 
and  to  our  own  merchants.  England  should  be  made  to 
know  that  we  mean  fcirly,  but  effectually,  to  protect  the 
<^pital,  skin,  and  labor  of  our  own  citizens;  that  this  po- 
licy is  settled;  and  that,  with  regard  to  it,  there  will  be  no 
compromise— there  can  be  none.  Of  this,  she  has  no  right 
to  complain.  She  protects  her  interests,  and  we  must  do 
the  same.  The  •*  American  system  "  will  give  us  wealth 
and  strength  in  peace,  and  men  and  mortey  in  war,  and 
we  cannot  abandon  it  without  exposing  the  nation,  naked 
and  defenceless,  to  the  arts  and  arms  of  her  enenties. 

SALT. 


Mr.  TAXilAFKHRQ  rose,  and  said,  he  asked  of  the 
Hbuse  a  fiivor  which  he  had  nevei'  asked  before,  and  which 
he  liad  never  refused  to  any  other  member  who  request- 
ed it.  It  was  that  the  House  would  grant  its  unanimous 
consent  for  him  to  introduce  a  resolution,  and  have  it 
printed. 

Inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  resolution, 

Mr.  T.  said  it  was  of  a  nature  which  lay  at  the  door  of 
every  man;  woman',  and  child  in  tlie  nation.  It  was  of  the 
nature  of  salt. 

Leave  being  granted,  Mt.  T.  handed  to  the  Chair  the 
Ibllowing  rcsiMution : 

Whereas  salt  is  an  article  which  enters  into  the  daily 
consumption  of  every  human  being  in  our  country,  as  a 
matter  of  primary  and  unavoidable  necessity,  and  i?,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  procured  at  a  high  price,  compared 
with  tlie  cost  of  producing  it,  which  too  often  exposes  the 
poor  consumer  to  The  grinding  exactions  of  the.  vender 
and  monopolist  of  the  article.  Influenced  by  such^  and 
by  other  obviously  sound  considerations.  Congress  never 
has,  except  under  circumstances  of  great  and  emergent 
fiscal  necessity.  Imposed  a  duty  on  salt.  And  whereas, 
since  the  necessity  for'  wWch  the  existing  tax  on  salt  was 
imposed  (after  five  years  enfii^e  exemption  of  it  from  duty) 
in  the  years  1813  and  1816,  has  been  wicccssfully  met  and 
overcome  by  the  patient  bearing  and  faithful  payment  of 
this  and  the  other  taxes  by  the  people;  a^id  the  Govern 
ment  no  longer  needs  tlie  revenue  arising  from  the  exist- 
ing tax  on  salt: 

Resohed,  That,  ittmi  and  after  the  30th  day  of  Septerti- 
•ber  next,  the  duty  imposed  on  all  salt  imported  into  the 
tfmted  States,  and  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be  ten 
cents  tlie  mfeasurcd  bushel;  and  tfhat,  from  and  after 
the  30th  day  of  September,  1831,  sak  may  be  imported  as 
aforesaid,  free  of  any  duty  whatever.  , 

Resoitaf,  That  the  Committeee  of  t^'ays  and  Means  be 
instructed  to  prepare'and  report  a  bill  in  conforniity  with 
the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  resolution  being  read,  Mr.  T.  moVed  that  it  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  POTTER  hoped  ftie  gentleman  would  withdraw 
his  motion,  arid  aT1o\^  the  reibnition  to  be  now  considered* 


deration  at  this  time,  but,  at  the  request  of  the  gctitlenum 
ft'om  Nortii  Carolina,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion  to  Ity 
it  on  the  tabl«- 

Mr.  POTTIIR  then  demanded  the  question  of  conude^    , 
ation. 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  Ohio,  reminded  Mr.  T.  of  his  promise, 
If  the  resolution  were  received,  to  ask  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  not  now  considered. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  immediately  rose,  and  asked  is  % 
favor  of  Mr.  Potteb  that  he  would  withdraw  his  motion, 
and  permit  tlie  resolution  to  be  laid  on  the  table;  and  he 
begged  pardon  for  having  ft>r  a  moment  forgot  the  pledge 
which  he  had  given,  in  first  yielding  to  the  request  of  >^. 
PoT-rxn;  he  regretted  it,  and  hoped  that  gentleman  would 
permit  him  to  redeehi  his  pledge. 

Mr.  POTTER  accordingly  withdrew  his  motion;  and 
then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  the  resolution wt» 
laid  on  the  table. 

THE  TARIFF. 

The  engrossed  bill  "to  amend  the  act  in  alteration  of 
the  several  acts  laying  duties  on  imports,"  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  the  question  stated,  •*  Shall  the  bill  pass?" 

Mr.  HALL,  of  North  Carolina,  said,  he  had  not  heard 
distinctly  the  title,  and  wished  to  hear  it.     He  had  under- 
stood the  bill  to  be  a  bill  for  cnforcin^^  the  collection  of 
the  revenue;  he  wished  always  to  call  thmgs  by  their  right 
names.     He  had  never  given  a  tariff  vote,  nor  did  he  crer 
intend  to  do  so;  but,  sir,  [said  Mr.  H.]  I  should  certainly 
do  w  were  I  to  vote  for  this  bill.     This  is  a  bill,  profea- 
cdly  apd  in  fact,  to  enforce  the  tariflT  law  of  1828.    The 
original  bill  to  which  this  ia  proposed  as  an  amendment  cr 
substitute,  was  intended  for  the  same  purpose.    And  why 
is  the  amendment,  or  the  bill  itself,  proposed  or  required 
Evidently  because  the  UriflTof  1828  is  defective— is  ineffi- 
cient.    This  bill  is  to  supply  the  defect— to  give  the  effi- 
ciency desired.     It  is,  therefore,  to  be  the  efficient  cause 
— ^the  real  causa  cowans  of  any  additional  effect  produced 
by  the  tariff  of  1828,  whether  for  good  or  evil  As,  ther^ 
fore,  I  never  did  give  a  tariff  vote,  and  as  this  bill  is  rirte- 
ally,  and  to  all  practical  purposes,  the  tariff  law  of  182^1 
aliall  not  vote  for  it.  1  am  aware  that,  in  regard  to  amend- 
ments of  a  certain  character,  I  differ  with  many  here  in  my 
construction  of  the  lex  parliamentaria.     AH  alterations,  sir, 
are  not  amendments.     This  is  one  instance  in  pwnt.    Au 
propositiofis  purporting  to  be  amendments"  are  not  really 
•o.     When  the  primary  law  was  presented  to  me,  I  ab- 
horred it  as  much  as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.    If  »  o'J 
was  before  us,  bad  in  its  nature,  and  a  substitute  under  the 
name  of  amendment  offtred,  so  gamialied  (though  con- 
taining tlief  same  principles)  as  to  make  it  more  easdy  swal- 
lowed, it  wouW,  in  point  of  principle,  be  no-amendment 
but  a  mere  substitute,  in  fortn.     Where  an  amendment  of- 
fered has  the  effect  of  striking  off  a  portion,  by  which  w 
actual  evil  itf  leaned,  this  is  both  an  alteration  and  amend- 
ment, b\tt  not  so  the  striking  out  one  evil,  and  inserbnj 
tht  same  in  effect.     1  have  never  wiffered  myself  to  be 
thus  caught  by  the  natnc  of  amendment.     Sir,  I  shouW 
not  have  voted  for  this  bill  had  the  salt  been  retained  in  rt 
—it  was  not  to  my  taste,  however' well  salted.    I  w0V„ 
as  soon  hiVe  voted  for  the  bill  itself,  called  MalUry's  biD. 
because  f  could  not  have  beeii  made- to  vote  for  either. 

Mr.  TUCKER,  of  South  Carolina,  entered  pretty  large- 
ly into  a  statement  also  of  his  objectioiis  to  the  bill,  and  to 
the  protecting  sj»stem.     He  was  followed  by 

Mr.  CHILTON,  of  Kentucky,  who  argued  earnestly  at 
some  length  on.  the  same  sWe,  and  concluded  with  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  b»l  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived. 

Mr.  CAMBRELBNG  briefly  stateil  why  he  shouW  wte 
for  the  bill,  notwithstanding-his  repugnance  to  someof  i» 
provision's  which  he  deemed  improper,  but  which  he  re* 
lied  Oh  the  Senate  to  rcct^. 
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The  question  was  then  pat  on  the  piissage  of  the  bill, 
and  decided  in  the  afTirmative  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Angel,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Bailey, 
Barber,  Bartley,  Bates,  Baylor,  Beekman,  John  Blair, 
Bockee.Boon,  Borst,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Barges,  Butman, 
Cahoon,  Cambreleng,  Chandler,  Childs,  Clark,  Coleman, 
Condict^  Cooper,  CqwIcs,  Hector  Craig,  Robert  Craig, 
Crane,  Cmwford,  Creighton,  Crowninsliield,  Daniel,  John 
Davis,  Denny,  De  Witt,  Dickinson,  Doddridge,  Duncan, 
D wight,  Earll,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joslma  Evans, 
Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Flndlay,  Finch,  For- 
ward, Fry,  Gilmore,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  HempluU,  Hod* 
gea,  Hoffman,  Howard,  Hughes,  Himt,  Huntington,  Ihrie, 
Ingersoll,  Irwin,  Irvin,  Isacks,  Jennings,  Johns,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Klncaid,  Perkins  King, 
Lecomptc,  Lctclicr,  Lyon,  Magee,  Mjrilary,  Martindale, 
L.  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mercer,  Mitchell,  Monell,  Muh- 
lenberg, Norton,  Overton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Piersoaj  Pow- 
ers, Ramsey,  Randolph,  Reed,  Richardson,  Rose,  Scott, 
Shields,  Semmes,  Sill,  Smith,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Sprigg, 
Stanbery.  Standifer,  Stcrigere,  Stephens,  Henry,  R. 
Storrs,  William  L.  Storrs,  Strong,  Sutherland,  Swann, 
Swift,  Taylor,  Test,  Thomson,  Tracy,  Vance,  Varnum, 
Verplanck,  Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Campbell  P. 
White,  Edward  D.  White,  WickliflTc,  Yancey,  Young.— 
127. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Anderson,  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  Barringer,  Chilton,  Claiborne,  Clay, 
Conner,  Crockett,  Crocheron,  Davenport,  Dcb£rry»  De- 
sha, Drayton,  Dudley,  Gordon,  Hammons^  Harvey,  Cave 
Johnson,  Lea,  Lent,  LoyalJ,  Lewis,  Lumpkin,  Maxwell, 
McCoy,  Mclntire,  Polk,  Renchcr,  Roane,  William  B.  She- 
pard,  Augustine  H.  Shepperd,RiclMird  Spencer, Taliaferro, 
Trezvant,   Tucker^  Wa>ne,  Weeks,  Williams,  Wingate, 

So  the  bill  waa  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence. 

[The  bill  paased  the  House  in  the  following  shape:] 
**Bt  it  enacted,  C^e,  That  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
is  herebj  autliorixed  to  appoint  an  additional  appraiser  of 
merchandise  for  the  port  of  New  York,  who  shall  take  a 
similar  oath,  ami  have  like  power  and  compensation,  and 
perform  the  same  duties  with,  the  appraisers  now  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  appointed  at  that  place. 

«'  Sac.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  l^hat  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  appoint  not  exceeding  four  assistant 
appraisers  in  New  York,  two  in  PJiiladelphia,  and  two  in 
Boston,  who  shall  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
lity and  value  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  chief  articles  of 
importation  subject  to  appraisement,  to  be  employed  in 
appraising  goods  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  shall  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  diligently  and  ^ithfully  to  examine  and  in- 
spect such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  the  principal 
appraisers  may  direct,  and  truly  to  report  to  them,  to  the 
be^  of  tlieir  knowledge  and  bdief,  the  true  value  thereof, 
according  to  law;  whereupon,  the  principal  appraisers  shall 
revise  and  correct  the  same  as  they  may  judge  proper,  and 
report  to  the  collector  their  decision  thereon:  but  if  the 
collector  shall  deem  any  appraisement  of  goods  too  low, 
be  sbiiU  have  power  to  oi-der  a  re-appraisement,  either  by 
the  principal  appnusers,  or  by  three  merchants  designated 
by  him  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  cause  the  duties  to  be  charged  accordingly. 

*'  Ssc.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  afVer 
iie  thirteenth. day  of  September  next,  whenever  goods,  of 
vhich  wool  or  cotton  is  a  component  part,  of  similar  kind, 
>ut  different  quality,  are  found  in  the  same  package,  it 
Jiall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of 
he  be»t  article  contained  m  such  package  as  the  average 
r«lue  of  the  wholes  and  if  tht  owner,  importer,  consignee^ 
>r  accent  for  aay  goods  appraised,  shall  conuder  any  ap- 


praiaement^  made  by  the  appraisers,  or  .other  persons  de- 
signated by  the  collector,  too  high,  he  may  appl^  to  the 
collector  in  wciting,  slating  the  reasons  for  his  opinion;  and 
halving  made  oath  that  the  said  appraisement  is  higher  than 
the  actual  cost  and  proper  charges  on  which  duty  is  to  be 
charged,  and  also  that  he  verily  believes  tliat  it  is  higher 
than  the  current  value  of  the  said  goods,  including  said 
charges,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  the  collector  shall 
designate  one  merchant,  skilled  in  the  value  of  such  goods^ 
and  tlie  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  may  desi^ 
nate  another,  both  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who,  if  they  cannot  agree  in  an  appraisement^  may 
designate  an  umpire,  who  shall  also  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  when  they,  or  a  majority  of  tliem,  shall 
have  agreed,  they  shall  report  the  result  to  the  collectort 
and  if  their  appraisement  sliall  not  agree  with  that  of  tlie 
United  States'  appratsen^  the  collector  shall  decide  be- 
tween them. 

**S£c.  4.  Jiitd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  tlie  collectors 
of  the  customs  shall  cause  at  least  one  package  out  of  every 
invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  out  of  every  twenty 
packages  of  each  invoice,  and  a  greater  number  should  he 
deem  it  necessary,  of  goods  imported  into, the  respective 
districts,  which  package  or  packages  he  shall  have  first 
designated  on  the  invoice,  to  be  opened  and  examined) 
and  if  the  same  be  found  not  to  correspond  witii  the  in- 
voice, or  to  be  falsely  charged  in  such  invoice,  the  collec- 
tor ghall  order,  forthwith,  all  tlie  goods  contained  in  the 
same  entry  to  be  inspected;  and  if  such  goods  be  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  Uie  same  shall  be  appraised;  and  if 
any  .package  shall  be  found  to  contain  any  article  not  de- 
scribed in  the  invoice,  or  if  such  package  or  invoice  lie 
maile  up  with  intent,  by  a  false  valuation,  or  extension,  or 
otherwise,  to  evade  or  defi-aud  the  revenue,  the  same  shall 
be  forfeited;  and  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  *'  Act  supple- 
mentary to  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
regulate  tlie  colJectionof  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,' 
passed  second  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  first  I^Iarch, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-tliree,  and  also  so 
much  of  any  act  of  Congress  as  imposes  an  additional  duty 
or  pepalty  of  fifty  per  centum  on  duties  upon  any  goods 
which  may  be  appraised  at  twenty -five  per  centum,  or  ten 
per  centum,  above  their  invoice  price,  is  hereby  repealed; 
and  no  goods  liable  to  be  inspected  or  appraised  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  delivered  from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  or 
appraised,  or  until  the  packages  sent  to  be  inspected  or 
appraised  shall  be  found  correctly  and  fairly  invoiced  and 
put  up,  and  so  reported  to  the  colhctor:  Provided,  That 
the  collector  may,  at  the  request  of  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent,  take  bonds,  witlv  approved  security, 
in  double  the  estimated  value  of  such  goods,  conditioned 
that  tliey  shall  be  dehvered  to  the  order  of  the  collector^ 
at  apy  time  within  ten  days  affer  the  package  or  packages 
sent  ,to  the  public  stores  shall  have  been  appraised  and  re- 
ported to  the  collector,  ^nd  if,  in  the  mean  time,  any  of 
the  said  packages  shall  be  opened,  without  the  consent  of 
tlie  collector  or  surveyor  g^ven  in  writing,  and  then  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  tlie  customs,  or  if  the 
said  package  or  packages  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  or- 
der of  the  collector,  according  to  the  condition  of  tlie  said 
bond,  the  same  shall,  {n  either  case,-  be  forfeited. 

«  SxG.  5.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  collector  to  cause  all  goods  entered  for  re-ex- 
portation, or  for  transportation  from  one  poK  or  place  to 
another,  with  the  right  of*  drawback,  to  be  inspected,  and 
the  articles  thereof  compared  with  their  respective  in- 
voices, before  a  permit  shall  be  given  fur  lading  the  same; 
and  where  the  goods  so  entered  shall  be  found  not  to  agree 
with  the  entry,  they  shall  be  forfeited;  and  every  importer, 
owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter,  who  shall  enter 
goods  for  importation,  or  for  exportation,  or  transportation 
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from  one  port  or  place  to  another,  with  the  ric^ht  of  draw- 1 


expediency  of  the  measares  which  it  contemplated.   Hiv- 


ing  spoken  upwards  of  two  hours,  he  intimated  his  wiirin^;- 
neas  to  gire  way,  and  allow  aoroe  other  gentleman  to  con- 
tinue tlie  argument,  if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  coromif- 
tee  to  sit  longer,  reserving  what  lie  had  further  to  ssy  for 
another  day. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN,  of  Georgia,  rose,  and  expresKd  t  wil- 
lingness to  proceed  with  the  remarks' which  he  deagned 
to  make,  if  tlie  committee  were  disposed  to  continue  tiie 
sitting;  but,  it  being  half  af^er  three  o'clock,  (and  some 
members  intinsating  a  wish,  after  the  late  fati^ing  nltings 
of  the  House,  that  the  committee  i^ould  nse,)  he  gsve 


back,  shall  deposit  with  the  coUeetor  an  original  invoice 
of  such  goods,  to  be  filed  and  preserved  by  Imn  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  custom-house,  which  shall  be  rigned  by  such 
importer,  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter,  and  the 
oath  to  be  made  on  the  entry  of  such  g^oods  as  shall  be  an- 
nexed thereto. 

'^Skc.  6.  Jhid  be  it  furiher  enacted,  That  the  assistant 
appraisers  at  New  YorK  shall  receive  a  compensation  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum;  and  tliose  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  a  compensation  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cus- 
toms; and  the  qlerks  and  all  other  persons  employed  in  way,  and  the  committee  rose 
the  appraiser's  office,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  principal 
appraiser,  apd  their  number  and  compensation  limited  and 
fixed  by  the  Secretiry  of  tlie  Treasuiy. 

•«  Sec.  r.  And  be  it  Jwihet enaeted,  That  all  forfeitures 
incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and 
distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
"  An  act  to  regulate  tlie  collection  of  duties  On  imports  and 
tonnage,'*  passed  the  second  duy  of  Mai*ch,  one  tliousand 
seven  hundi*ed  and  ninety-nine':  Provided,  That  the  ap- 
praisers sbaff,  in  no  case,  receive  any  proportion  of  such 
forfeiture:  jM  provided,  also.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  bfe,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  remit 
any  such  forfeiture^  whenever  lie  is  of  opinion  that  no  fraud 
on  the  revenue  was  intended. 

««  Sic.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  whenever,  hi 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  efTecl  the  laws  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  he  may  authorize  the  collec- 
tor of  any  district  ioto  which  g^ods^  waresj  or  merchan- 
dise subject  to  duty  may  be  imported,  to  require  the  owner, 
importer,  or  consignee  of  sucti  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, to  give  bond,  in  addition  to  the  bond  now  required 
hv  law,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  value  of  such  merchan- 
dise, that  he  will  produce,  or  cause  tb  be  produced,  witlun 
a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  saici  Secretary,  such 
proof  as  the  said  Secretary  may  deem  necessary,  and  as 
may  be  in  the  power  of  the  said  ownef»  importer,  or  con- 
signee to  obtain,  to  enable  the  collector  to  ascertain  the 
class  or  description  of  manufiicture»  or  rate  erf  duty  to  which 
such  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise  may  be  justly  liable. 

«  8EC.9.  Andheit furiher  enacted.  That,  from  anil  after  the 
thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  all  iron  manufactured  for 
railroads  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is 
now  imposed  on  bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar  manufiicture,  and 


that  all  scrap  iron  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duty  that  is 
charged  on  Iron  in  pigs:  Provided,  however.  That  when  it 
shall  be  satisfiictorily  proved  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury that  any  of  the  said  iron  imported  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  in  ttie  construction  of  any  railroad,  by  any 
State  or  incorporated  company,  has  been  actually  and 
permanently  laid  on  any  such  railroad,  that  then,  and  in 
that  case,  he  may  allow  to  such  State  or  company  a  draw- 
back of  the  duty  on  such  railroad  iron  so  hud;  or,  if  the 
duty  on  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  paid,  he  may 
refund  tlie  same:  Provided,  Such  dnwback  or  repayment 
shall  not  reduce  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  such  iron  below 
twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  nor  when  in  any  less 
quantity  than  twenty  tons." 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BELL,  the  several  special  ordere  of 
the  day  were  postponed,  and  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr.  WicKLirrE  being  called  to 
the  chajr,  and  took  up  the  bill  making  an  appropriation 
to  enable  the  President  of  t!ie  United  States  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indians  within  the  States,  and 
to  provide  for  their  removal  beyond  the  river  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BELL,  chaiiman  of  the  Comnnttee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, rose,  and  addressed  the  committee  at  large,  in  ex 


Fbidat,  May  14,  1830. 
NAVIGATION  AND  IMPOSTS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  con* 
cerning  navigation  and  imposts. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  du- 
ring the  present  session  to  &q  into  a  full  examination  of  the 
important  and  comprehensive  measure  now  under  conii- 
d«ration.  Tlie  committee  had  not  anticipated  its  adop* 
tion  until  some  modification  liad  been  made  in  an  existing; 
impost  8^'Stem.  Gentlemen  had,  however,  eoromenceili 
war  against  it,  more  distingoislied  for  zeal  than  modera- 
tion, and  seemed  determined  at  all  hazards  to  force  the 
House  into  a  premature  'debate,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie 
^^ishes  of  the  committee.  He  should  not,  by  such  a  coiine, 
be  driven  from  his  purpose,  which  was  to  have  the  ques- 
tion postponed  until  the  next  session.  He  should  merely 
reply  now  to  some  objections  which  had  been  urged,  and 
endeavor  to  satisfy  the  House  that,  whether  expcidient  or 
not,  the  measure  proposed  was  worthy  iu  serious  cona- 
deration.  He  had  certainly  misconceived  the  great  and 
permanent  interests  of  thit  country,  if  the  policy  recom- 
mended was  not  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  its  industry, 
and  not  only  so,  but  absoKitely  required  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  our  commercial  and  political  relations  with  foreign 
nations. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise  at  the 
novelty  of  the  course  pursued  by  ^ntlemen  opposed  to 
the  bill — at  this  extraordinary  impatience  to  reject  it,  with- 
out even  condescending  to  examine,  its  prorisions,  and 
certunly,  from  their  own  declarations,  without  compre- 
hending its  design,  scope,  or  practical  operation.  Gentle- 
men seemed  to  have  been  hurried  away  by  their  suspicions. 
The  measure  was  too  monstrous  even  to  be  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  House— it  must  be  instantly  and  abjo- 
luteiy  rejected.  It  is  not,  sb",  the  first  instance,  where 
measures  designed  to  enlarge  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, andtoinerease  it8|A>wer,  have  been  hastily  condemn- 
ed, and  upon  equally  solid  grounds.  There  is  no  difficulty, 
however,  in  accounting  for  this  premature  hostility,  when 
we  advert  to  discussions  elsewhere.  It  may  be  safeW  as- 
cribed to  certain  idle  speculations  of  the  last  summer  on 
our  negotiations  with  Great  BriUin,  and  the  outcry  then 
raised  and  still  echoed  here,  for  political  purposes,  that  this 
admmistration  were  about  to  get  rid  of  our  tariff  by  nego- 
tiation. Gentlemen  may  dismiss  their  suspicions  and  their 
fears.  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  alone  responsi- 
ble for  this  measure,  be  it  good  or  bwl?  and  let  mc  assure 
them  that  they  have  entered  into  no  conspiracy  to  break 
down  any  one  interest  in  the  country.  No,  sir,  however 
I  may  deprecate  the  policy  adapted  since  the  war,  if  there 
be  any  party  or  association  of  men,  here  or  elsewhere, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  break  down  any  established  interest, 
I  am  not  with  them.  1  had  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with  im- 
poring  duties,  or  with  stimulating  our  countrymen  to  en- 
gage in  rash  and  unprofitable  speculations;  but  I  wilUhare 
in  no  scheme  to  annihilate  investments  made  upon  the 
faith  of  our  lawsi  however  I  may  have  denounced  ««» 


planation  of  the  objects  of  the  biU,  and  the  policy  and  measures  as  miachievous  and  disastrous.     1  vr'tW  labor  teal 
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(Hisly  tc  relieve  every  branch  of  industry  from  taxation,  crimination,  equal  prlvilegfcs.      If,  under  the  proposed 
and  to  moderate  every  burden  which  we  have  unnece»-  measure,  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  one  nation 


sarily  heaped  upon  the  country  pending  the  Presidential 
contests,  and  aosolutely  for  no  other  than  electioneering 
purposes.  In  accomplishing  this  desirable  change  in  our 
impost  system,  1  shall  use  my  humble  efforts  to  secure  a 
wise  and  just  medium  between  the  acknowledged  right  of 
a  vast  community  of  consumers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
moderate,  and,  I  trt^st,  well  founded  expectations  of  the 
manufacturers  on  the  other.  Immoderate  imposts  can  be 
of  no  permanent  utility  to  them  or  to  the  country.  I  am 
mnch  mistaken,  sir,  if  the  time  is  not  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  be  glad  to 
sccept  even  my  humble  aid  in  resisting  that  reaction  which 
must  inevitably  follow,   when,  under  temporary  excite 


should  be  admitted  into  this  country  at  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  those  of  another,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  that  nation, 
not  ours — ^it  will  be  because,  by  denying  to  us  corre- 
sponding privileges,  she  declines  securing  for  her  own  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  the  important  advantages  resulting 
from  a  reciprocal  aboHtion  of  prohibitory  duties.  It  will 
grow  out  of  her  own  voluntary  negligence,  and  she 
will  have  no  right  to  complun  of  any  breach  of  treaties 
or  violation  of  national  law.  If  lier  navigation,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  be  injured,  she  has  the  remedy  in  her 
own  hands.  It  would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  we  had 
bound  ourselves  by  existing  treaties  to  admit  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  nations  continuing  to  enforce  prohi- 


mcnt,  and  for  no  wise  purpose,  we  carry,  our  measure  of  bitions  against  us,  at  that  reduced  rate  of  duly  which  we 


impost  beyond  the  point  of  justice  or  endurance.  With 
the  reduction  of  our  public  debt,  and  our  federal  expenses, 
we  must  anticipate  a  repeal  or  diminution  of  some  of  our 
taxes.  It  may  yet  require  our  united  and  strenuous  efforts- 
to  prevent  our  rates  of  impost  fh>m  being  so  suddenly  and 
»  ^atly  reduced  as  to'produce  calamitous  consequences. 
And  let  me  tell  gentlemen  that  this  evil  will  not  be  either 
postponed  or  moderated  by  any  fiiiitless  and  unjustifiable 
attempt  to  perpetuate  our  present  immoderate  *and  prohi- 
bitory duties. 

I  must  be  pardoned,  sir,  for  not  attempting  to  follow 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Stboko]  through  his  long  argument  on 
the  tarilT.  I  certainly  intend  no  disrespect;  but  he  seemed 
tome  to  devote  vei^  little  of  his  attention  to  the  bill  under 
consideration.  He  appeared  to  be  employed  from  day  to 
day  in  answerine  the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
m  opposition  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures. So  far  as  he  condescended  to  notice  this  measure, 
he  seemed  not  only  to  misapprehend  its  provisions,  but  to 
mistake  the  principles  on  wnich  it  was  founded,  and  to 
misconstrue  our  commercial  treaties  and  revenue  laws. 

My  colleague  imagines,  and  I  find  it  to  be  the  common 
opinion  here,  that  we  calculate  our  duties  on  the  value  of 
imported  merchandise  in  foreign  countries;  and  he,  there- 
fore, concludes  that  a  reciprocal  duty  would  operate  un- 
faTorably  for  us.  Our  rule  of  valuation  corresponds  sub- 
stantially with  that  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  every 
other  cmmtry  of  whose  laws  I  have  any  knowledge.  We 
take,  it  is  true,  the  value  abroad  as  the  basis  of  our  esti- 
mate;  but  we  superadd  to  that  value  ten  percent,  on  mer-- 
chamlise  imported  from  countries  this  ude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  and  twenty  per  cent,  when 
coming  from  places  beyond  them,  and  the  aggregate  on 
which  duty  is  calculated  is  on  an  average  fully  if  not  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  actual  value  in  this  country.  Our 
mode  of  valuation  differs  from  that  adopted  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  the  valuation  is  substantially  the  same.  If  the 
British  mode  should,  however,  be  preferred,  I  do  not  dow 
perceive  any  material  objection  to  its  introduction,  as  it 
would  dispense  with  many  vexatious  provisions  in  our  laws. 
This  has  been  our  rule  of  valuation  ever  since  1789,  and 
the  only  exception  to  it  grows  out  of  a  construction  given 
to  one  of  the  proviwons  of  the  act  of  1828. 

My  colleague  has  argued  at  length  to  prove  that  this 
measure  would  violate  some  of  our  commercial  treaties. 
I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  detain  the  House  by  examining 
rules  of  public  law.  Our  national  faith  is  pledged,  with 
w  without  treaty,  to  place  the  vessels  and  productions  of 
all  nations  on  an  equal  footing,  that  is,  to  charge  the  same 
snd  no  higher  duties  on  eitlier  when  entering  our  ports 
Wider  similar  circumstances.  But  this  obligation,  whe- 
ther by  treatv  or  otherwise,  does  not  deprive  us  of  our 
unquestionable  natural  right  to  enter  into  reciprocal  com- 
|i*crcial  arrangements  with  any  foreigpi  powerj  nor  does  it 
in  any  manner  restrict  or  control  our  right  to  regulate 
our  commerce,  navigation,  or  revenue  at  our  own  dis- 
CT«tion,  BO  long  as  we  offer  to  all  nations,  without  dis- 


had  conceded  to  another  power,  in  consideration  of  a 
mutual  stipulation  that  all  duties  higher  than  thirty  per 
cent,  should  be  abolislicd.  If  the  measure  proposed  should 
conflict  with  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  or  with  any 
otiier  power,  it  cannot  be  for  our  interest  to  perpetuate 
an  obligation  which  controls  our  right  to  reciprocate  com- 
mercial privileges  with  all  other  nations. 

If  the  doctripe  of  my  colleague  be  coiTect,  our  treaties 
have  been  repeatetlly  violated,  and  Great  BriUin,  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  &c.  might  claim  from  us  the  more  exten- 
sive commercial  privileges  which  we  have  granted  by  our 
navigation  laws  and  treaties  to  Prussia,  Austria,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  the  Hanseatic  League,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Brazil,  &c.  The  measure  under  consideration  pro- 
poses  to  all  nations  the  reciprocal  removal  of  prohibitions, 
and  is  in  strict  accordance  with  every  sound  rule  of  na- 
tional law  and  justice. 

My  colleague  is  apprehens&ve  that  if  we  pass  this  bill 
British  ships  may  bring  cargoes  from  Portugal.  I  am  utter- 
ly  at  a  loss  how  he  could  arrive  at  this  extraordinary  con- 
clusion j  I  know  of  no  law,  no  treaty,  by  which  it  would  be 
authorized,  and  there  b  no  such  provision  in  the  measure 
proposed.  [Here  Mr.  STRONG  explained.]  Sir,  I  shall 
relieve  my  colleague  from  his  apprehens'ons.  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  show  what  can  now  be  done  by 
British,  Portugtiese,  and  American  ships,  and  how  they 
may  be  employed,  should  tiiis  measure  be  adopted. 

The  only  substantial  objection  stated  by  my  colleague — 
at  least  as  far  as  1  could  comprehend  his  argument — was, 
that  tins  measure  would  conflict  with  a  provision  in  the 
Florida  treaty  of  1819,  which  guarantied  to  Spain  and  her 
dependencies  exclusive  and  national  privileges  in  the  porta 
of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine.  Nothing,  sir,  but  the 
peculiar  circumstance  of  negotiating  a  treaty  for  tiie  ac- 
quisition of  a  territory  could  pardon  the  introduction  of 
Rich  provisions  as  are  contained  in  the  Louisiana  and  Flo- 
rida treaties.  They  were  admitted,  doubtless,  through  the 
urgent  and  controSling  considerations  attending  a  nejjotia- 
tion  for  a  valuable  territory.  This  exclusive  privilege  in 
the  Florida  treaty  has  unfortunately  conflicted  with  every 
commercial  treaty  entered  into  since  1819,  without,  how- 
ever, substantially  operating  to  an  extent  wortii  attention. 
It  was  impracticable,  in  framing  those  treaties,  not  to  con- 
sider Florida  as  a  part  of  our  Union.  But,  s*r,  my  colleague 
may  dismiss  all  his  apprel^^nsions  that  the  measure  now 
proposed  will  violate  our  treaty  with  Spain.  The  exclusive 
privilege  was  granted  only  for  twelve  years,  arnl  will  ex- 
pire it!  1831,  before  we  can  secure  commercial  reciprocity 
with  any  nation  under  this  or  any  other  law  or  treaty. 

I  shall  now  pass,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, [Mr.  GoRRAM.]  It  is  with  me  a  source  of  regret 
whenever  I  am  compelled  to  differ  with  that  gentleman  on 
any  qtiestion.  Indeed,  such  is  my  respect  for  h:s  opinions 
— such  my  confidence  in  his  extensive  information  and 
sound  judgment — that  1  am  generally  disposed  to  doubt 
the  policy  of  any  measure  I  may  propose  when  it  encoun- 
ters his  opposition.     But  he  must  pardon  me  for  withhold- 
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ing  my  confidence  in  his  judgment  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  cannot  surrender  my  opinions  to  any  gentleman  who  will 
venture  to  condemn  a  new  and  important  measure  without 
condescending  to  examine  its  provisions,  or  to  reflect  on 
its  operation.  I  was  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  a  gentleman  so 
distinguished  for  moderation,  denounce  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  as  a  monstrous  measure,  which  would 
"derange our  whole  revenue  system,  change  all  our  com- 
mercial relations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  introduce  an 
endless  series  of  frauds  and  perjuries."  But  my  surprise 
entirely  subsided  when  the  same  gentleman  declared,  in 
debate,  a  few  days  after  this  unmeasured  denunciation, 
that  he  had  never  even  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
the  main  object  of  which  was  to  explain  the  policy  of  this 
identical  measure,  and  to  point  out  its  commercial  and  na- 
tional advantages!  Such  a  condemnation  was  at  least  pre- 
mature, and  not  altogether  just  towards  a  majoritj'  of  the 
committee  of  which  that  gentleman  was  a  member. 

While,  sir,  I  had  not  anticipated  so  sudden  and  harsh  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  eentleman  fronj  Massachu- 
setts, I  by  no  means  expected  his  support  of  any  measure 
calculated  to  introduce  an  equitable  reciprocity  in  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  He  is  not  only  opposed 
to  this  bill,  but  to  every  law  or  tj-eaty  enacted  or  negotiat- 
ed since  the  war,  proposing  or  stipulating  a  mutual  aboli- 
tion of  all  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost. 
He  avows  his  hostility  to  a  policy  which  I  have  never  known 
questioned  by  a  committee  in  either  (louse,  and  which  no 
party  or  administration  has  ever  opposed.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  attribute  the  relative  decline  in  our  naviga- 
tion to  such  salutary  and  just  measures,  should  be  startled 
at  any  proposition  threatening  to  remove  unnecessary  and 
unprofitable  restrictions  on  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  bill 
contains  an  alarming  provision,  which  •* transfers  to  the 
President  the  whole  control  over  the  commerce  and  re- 
venue of  the  country."  And  what  is  this  tremendous  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  Executive?  Nothing  more,  sir,  than 
what  is  assigned  him  by  ever)'  act  of  Congress — the  mere 
duty  of  executing  the  law  according  to  its  express  provi- 
sions. The  bill  proposes  that,  upon  the  compliance  of  any 
foreign  nation  with  certain  conditions,  which  arc  minutely 
and  expressly  provided  for,  and  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol whatever,  "the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
issue  his  proclamation,"  merely  declaring  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  act  has  been  complied  with^  and  the  law  which 
we  make,  and  not  the  President's  proclamation,  establishes 
a  reciprocal  maximum  duty  in  the  following  words:  "And 
from  and  after  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such  pro- 
clamation, it  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  law- 
ful to  import  into  the  United  States  the  produce  and  ma- 
nufacture of  such  country,"  8cc.  The  power  is  not  in  the 
President  or  his  proclamation,  but  in  the  act  of  Congress. 
This  novel  and  alarming  provision  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  act  regulating  our  intercourse  with  foreign  lutions 
since  1789.  Without  referring  to  the  important  measures 
which  preceded  our  lafe  war,  1  will  mere!}  direct  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  acts  of  March,  1815,  and  May, 
1828,  repealing  conditionally  our  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  and  impost;  and,  moreover,  to  all  our  acts  re- 
gulating our  intercourse  with  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies, and  involving  not  merely  questions  of  discriminations 
or  rates  of  impost,  but  the  absolute  interdiction  of  the  com- 
merce itself.  This  alarming  provision,  si»',  is  nothing  more 
than  an  authority  given  to  the  President  to  announce  to 
the  Union  that  some  foreign  country  has  reciprocated  the 
commercial  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress.  In  other 
words,  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  all  higli  and 
prohibitory  duties  are  mutually  abolished,  preserving  on 
each  side  a  duty  amply  sufficient  to  guard  against  any  sud- 
den or  injurious  consequences  to  our  internal  interests, 
and  establishing  a  maximum  for  their  permanent  security. 


Considering  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  so 
repeatedly  declared  tliat  he  was  no  advocate  of  high  du« 
ties,  his  opposition  to  a  measure  so  well  designed  to  carry 
his  avowed  principles  into  practical  operation,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  somewhat  unaccountable. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  much  alarmed, 
too,  for  the  fate  of  our  sugar  planters;  "the  prosperity  of 
Louisiana  would  be  destroyed  at  a  blow."  And  how  was 
this  calamity  to  be  effected?  He  told  us  that  Spain  could 
not  accept  our  terms  of  reciprocity;  that  the  su^ar  trade 
with  Cuba  must  be  continued  under  the  old  duty,  which 
was  equivalent  to  about  fifty  per  cent.,  while  Brazil  would 
engage  with  us  in  a  reciprocal  Commerce,  by  which  her 
sugar  would  be  admitted  at  thirty  i>er  cent,  ad  valorem. 
l*hus,  he  says,  our  whole  sugar  trade  with  Cuba,  "one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  important  branches  of  our  com- 
merce,^' would  be  destroyed.  The  gentleman  must  par- 
don me  for  saying  tliat  he  has  pushed  his  argument  beyond 
his  conclusion.  He  may  see  it  very  cleaily,  sir,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  for  others  to  perceive  how  the  destruction  of 
Qur  sugar  trade  with  Cuba,  the  most  powerful  competitor 
and  nearest  neighbor  of  Louisiana,  can  possibly  destroy 
ihe  prosperity  of  our  sugar  planters.  Nor  is  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  distant  Brazil  will  ever  become,  under  any  cir- 
cumst:inces,' a  rival  half  so  dangerous  to  Louisiana,  as  an 
immensely  productive  and  fertile  isli(nd  bordering, on  the 
frontier  of  our  sug^r-planting  region.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  may  dismiss  his  apprehensions;  the 
case  he  has  supposed  will  never  happen.  Whether  Spain 
can  or  cannot  accept  our  proposals,  the  bill  will  never  in- 
terfere with  our  valuable  commerce  with  Cuba.  We  have, 
during  the  present  session,  reduced  the  duly  on  coffee  to 
One  cent,  a  rate  far  below  tlic  maximum  of  thirty  per 
cent.;  and  before  any  aiTangements  could  be  made  with 
Brazil  or  any  other  country,  that  gentleman  may  be  assured 
the  duty  on  brown  sugar  will  not  exceed  a  rate  equiva- 
lent to  thirty  percent,  ad  valorem.  This  is  a  matter  which 
the  consumers  of  this  country  will  reg-ulate  for  themselves. 
We  may,  in  this  House,  have  wiiat  understanding  we 
please;  but  the  authority  of  those  whom  we  represent,  will 
inevitably  overthrow  all  pur  pol'^ical  plans,  Mhethtr  for 
the  preservation  of  party,  or  the  protection  of  capital.  The 
tax  on  brown  sugai-  is  one  of  tliose  heavy  buitJens  from 
which  the  country  must  be  partially  relieved,  and  it  »ill 
require  no  inconsiderable  enort  to  prevent  the  duty  from 
being  too  much  reduced.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  adjust  a  permanent  rate  of 
duty,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  planters  and  consumers 
must  and  will  be  mutually  consulted.  A  higher  tax  Udn 
one  equivalent  to  thirty  percent-  ad  valorem,  ought  not  to 
be  calculated  upon  by  the  planters  of  Louisi|ina. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  apprehends  that 
"  British  and  French  goods  would  come  throughlhc  Hanse 
Towns,  Holland,"  &c.  It  might  be  so;  but  jio  harm  couJd 
result  from  that.  They  would  be  liable  to  the  same  duty 
as  if  lUrectly  imported,  and  to  forfeiture  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  introduce  them  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  biU 
proposed.  Whenever  British  manufacturers  arc  disposed 
to  run  the  risk  of  forfeiture,  tlieyhavea  mucl\^easier  chan- 
nel through  Canada;  where,  if  successful,  they  may  save 
the  .thirty  per  cent,  levied  on  importations  under  the  au- 
thority of  t'uis  measure.  But  foreign  countries  would  be 
interested  to  prevent  such  an  evasion  of  our  act;  they  would 
not  willingly  permit  British  or  French  manufactures  to  pa» 
tlirough  their  ports,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own,  and 
under  the  reciprocal  privileges  secured  by  suchacominer- 
cial  arrangement  with  the  United  States. 

Tlie  last  objection  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is,  in  his  view,  undoubtedly  the  most  formidable. 
He  tliiivks  that  France  and  England  would  desire  nothing 
better  tlian  to  see  us  make  these  commercial  arrangciwnti 
with  foreign  powers,  while,  as  he  tells  us,  "holding  pro* 
ly  to  their  restrictive  aystejn*  towards  us,  they  would  en- 
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joy,  through  other  nations,'  all  the.  adhrMitages  of  a  total 
reiantii^  of  our  sysfetn  towai-ds  them."  It  would  ht  for- 
tunate for  the  XJmtcd  States  if  the  ministers  of  France  and 


Great  Britain  w^re  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  gentleman  her  colonial  emfpire;    To  take  from  Ireland  a  privilege 


which  renderit  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  reciprocate 
a  measure  so  comprehensire  as  that  now  proposed,  till  she 
is  compelled  to  decide  on  the  commeraal  dissolution  of 


from  llassachiisetts — ^if,  gt)verned  by  such*  counsels,  these 
countries  should  **  hold  firmty  to  their  restrictions^"  and 
leave  us  in  an  undivided  reciprocity  with  other  nations. 
Though  France  and  Great  Britain  roig^t,  through  necessi- 
ty, be  compelled  to  •*  hold  firmly  to  these  restrictions," 
they  would  never  rejoice  to  sec  our  navigation  actively 
employed  in  a  mutually  free  commerce  with  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America.  They  would  hardly  be 
gratified  to  witness  the  rise  of  our  commerce  upon  the 
ruins  of  their  6wn— to  sec  Portugal^  Holland,  Germany, 
Prassia,  the  Hanseatic  Leagtie,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Russia,  with  most  of  the  southern  nati<ms  of 
America,  g^dually  becoming,  for  all  the  substantial  uses 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  infinitely  more  important  to 
us  than  all  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
ever  can  be  to  those  great  naval^powers.  It  wooM  never 
be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  Glvat  Britain  tosecthe  com- 
merce between  Europe  and  America  monopblized  by  our 
navigation  through  European  ports,  where  bur  flag  would 
enioy  all  the  national  privileges  which  she  enjoys,  on  a  si- 
milar scale,  on  this  side  of  the  Alantio,  In  Nova  Scotia, 
Kev  Brunswick,  and  Canada.  Her  ministei's  know  too 
▼ell  the  basis  of  British  power,  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  They  would  never  sacri- 
fice any  portion  of  her  navigation,  tc  bolster  up  any  inte- 
rest incapable  of  sustaining  Itself,  though  encoun^d  by  a 
premium  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  '  They  migiki  be 
obliged  to  yield  to  politkial  consideMMlions,  but  they  would 
never  from  choice  •*hold  firmly  to  their  restrictions," 
while  we  were  securing  to  ourselves,  by  a  mdrc  liberal 
policy,  the  commerce  of  almdst  all  Btifope  and  America. 
When  the  proposed  measure  is'  thoroughly  examined, 
gentlemen  wHl  be  sitrprised  that  it  should  have  encounter- 
ed so  much  opposition  from  Massachusetts.  '  That  oppo- 
ntJon  has,  no  doubt,  orrginated  more  from  thcapprehen 


aion  of  some  general  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Great  with  foreign  nations.     This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  mea-' 


gpaarantied  by  an  undisturbed  possession  of  half  a  century, 
would  rouse  a  spirit  of  discontent,  almost  equal  to  that  so 
recently  aUayed;  to  touch  the  commercial  monopolies  of 
her  proud  and  distant  northern  colonies,  would  hazard  her 
colonial  dominion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  has 
Great  Britain,  by  her  ancient  plans  of  monopoly  in  colonial 
commerce  and  navigatitm,  voluntarily  deprived  herself  of 
all  opportunity  to  reciprocate  general  commercial  privi- 
leges with  foreign  nations.  Embarrassed  as  she  is  with 
this  colonial  S)'stem,  she  can  never  engage  in  any  but  special 
commercial  an«ngements;  should  she,  however,  ever  find 
herself  compelled  to  open  the  commerce  of  her  whole 
emfpire  to  the  United  ^tat^  in  accordance  with  the  broad 
and  recityrocal  provisions  of  the  measure  proposed — ^let 
me  tell  the  gentlemen  from  Blassacbusetts,  notwithstand- 
ing their  violent  hostility  to  the  bill,  that  New  Engknd  will 
be  as  deeply  interested  as  any  portion  of  the  Unton  in  se- 
curing an  unlimited  commerce  with  all  the  dominions  of 
Gfeat  Britain.  It  will  be  for  her  to  determine  whether 
she  will  sacrifice  so  large  a  market  for  the  produce  of  her 
fisheries,  her  forests,  and  her  agriculture,  merely  to  per- 
petnate  a  rate  of  duty  higher  than  thirty  per  cent,  for  the 
protection- of  her  manufitctures!  Should  it  ever  be  in  the 
power  of  Great  Brit^ii  to  disembarrass  herself  of  her  colo- 
nial regulations,  and  to  accept  the  provisions  of  some  mea- 
sure like  that  under  consideration,  however  it  might  alarm 
the  apprehensive  capitalist,*  New  England  would  be  the 
last  secdon  of  the  Union  to  deny  herself  the  markets  of  the 
British  empire.  But  no  such  event  is  near  at  hand;  and 
gentlemen  may  therefore  treat  the  measure  proposed  by 
the  committee  With  more  candof,  moderation,  and  justice. 
In  recommending  this  meiwure,  the  committee  consult- 
ed our  national  interests  alone.  They  believed  that  they 
were  p\irsuing  a  course  of  policy  which  had  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Government  since  1815,  incur  intercourse 


Britain,  than  from  any  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
probable  operation  of  the  measure  proposed,  or  the  nation- 
al policy  on  which  it  is  founded.  Gentlemen  may  ^ismito 
their  fears— whatever  partial  enKagfcments  may  be  made 
with  Great  Britain  at  some  future  period  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  people  of  both  countrie»— she  can  ^never 
aecept  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  until  one  of  Its  great  oh- 
jects  is  accomplished^-mntil  she  is  compeHod  to  abstidon 
>li  the  restrictions  she  has  imposed  «ti  foreign  nations  in 
their  commerce  with  her  wboie  empire,  and  to  surrender 
her  ancient  colonial  trade  system.  Hei«  corn  laws  are  not 
the  chief  impediment—even  the  powerfiil  landed  interest 
of  BngUnd  mast  ultimately  yield  to  the  cries  itnd  suflfer- 
ings  of  an  overgrown  population.  Nor  does  the  difiiculty 
arise  fronn  any  stubborn  adherence  to  a  syttem  of  high 
duties  for  the  protection  of  industry;  these  are  fast  disap- 
pearing from  tlie  statute  book.  No,  sir,  roinistefrs  are  re- 
strained fi'om  engagfing  in  a  giineral  reciprocal  commerce 
with  us,  by  the  more  imperative  considerations  of  political 
necessity.  They  dare  not  disturb  their  colonial  system, 
lest  they  should  excite  serious  diiictotents  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  British  empire.  AAer  tlie  emancipation  of 
her  colonies  from  the  mother  cotmtry,  she  transferred  to 
h«r  northern  provinces,  and  to  Ireland,  tlie  privilege  of 
^mishing  certain  staple  supplies  which  luid  been,  before 
the  revolution,  furnidlied  from  this  con  ntry,  and  principally 
from  New  England.  Ireland  has  now  for  fifty  years  sup- 
plied her  West  India  colonies  with'  salted  provisions;  her 
fisheries  of  the  North  monopolize  the  markets  of  the  Bri- 
tiah  empire;  her  northern  colonies  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
discriminative  duties,  which  almost  exclude  the  lumber  of 
foreign  coantnes.  These,  sir,  are  some  of  the  great  diflH- 
culties  growin^r  out  of  a  long  established  colonial  system, 


sures  designed  to  remove  impolitic  restrictions  on  our 
commerce  with  other  countries.  The  first,  of  March,  1815, 
proposed  to  all  nations  the  removal  of  discriminating  du- 
ties of  tonna&re  and  imposts,  but  limited  its  operation  to 
the  direct  trade;  the  second,  of  May,  1828,  embraced  the 
principle  of  the  first,  and  offered  the  privilege  of  imporl- 
mg  the  productions  of  every  country  into  the  United  States, 
to  any  nation  who  wo^ld  grant  us  corresponding  advan- 
tages in  their  ports:  in  other  words,  a  proposal  was  made 
by  us  to  all  nations  mutually  to  nationalize  navigation. 
The  measure  no%'  proposed  removes  the  last  and' only  6b- 
struetion  to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  prineiple  is  the  same;  the  only  novelty  in  the 
proposal  consists  in  carrying  the  mle  of  reciprocity  one- 
step  beyond  the  act>  of  1838. 

The  privileges  of  the  act  of  March,  1815,  were  extend- 
ed by  WW  and  treaty  to  Qrettt  Britain,  Russia,  Norway, 
the  Netherlands,  Sardinia,  Oldenberg,  and  the  Papal  Do- 
minions. National  privileges  have  been  reciprocated  with 
us  In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  act  of  -May, 
18S8»  by  Central  Anierica,  Denmark,  Sweden,  thfe  Han- 
seatic League,  Prussia,  Brazil,  and  Austria.  To  all  these 
mcasOres,  removing  our  discriminating  duties  and  restric- 
tions on  foreign  navigation,'  the  gentleman  frOm  Massachu- 
setts decidedly  objects.  He  even  ventures  to  ascribe 
the  rchttive  decline  in  our  navigation  to  this  policy*.  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  those  who  entertain  such  opinions 
take  but  a  limited  view  of  the  question.  What,  sir,  was 
the  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries when  we  proposed  to  abolish  our  discriminating  du- 
ties? We  bad  then,  as  wc  have  now,  the  largest  proper^ 
tion  of  navigation  in  every  bnlnch  of  our  foreign  trade,  on 
whicli  were  levied  abroad  discriminating  duties  of  ton- 
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nage  and  impost,  equal  to,  and  in  some  instances  grater 
than  those  imposed  on  our  side.  Almost  all  the  valuable 
importations  n*om  abroad  came  in  our  ovirn  ships,  ^ving  us 
little  or  no  ^xlvantaEe  In  the  discrimination  on  impost  duties 
on  importations  in  foreign  vessels,  while  we  were  charged 
with  tonna«re  duties  abroad  to  seven  times  the  amount  of 
those  leviea  on  foreign  navigation  in  our  own  ports.  The 
proportion  of  foreign  to  American  tonnage  is  now  as  fif- 
teen to  one  hundred.  What,  then,  sir,  was  the  arrangement 
which  is  so  much  deprecated  by  the  gentleman  from  Hsb- 
saehusetts?  A  proposition  on  our  pari  to  relinquish  our 
discriminfttinflp  duties  on  forei^  tonnage,  provided  other 
nations  would  relinquish  a  similar  cliarge  on  seven  times 
^e  amount  of  American  navigation.  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir,  to 
comprehend  how  such  an  arrangement  can  be  considered 
disadvantageous  to  the  United  States.  The  policy  contend- 
ed for  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  might  be 
very  sound,  provided  he  could  regulate  the  tonnage  duties 
not  only  of  tliis  but  of  every  other  country.  That  gen- 
tleman's system  would  no  doubt  operate  much  to  our  ad- 
vantage,  if  we  could  impose  discriminating  duties  on  our 
side,  while  other  nations  would  indulge  us  with  the  privi- 
lege of  entering  their  ports  without  any  such  discriminat- 
ing charge.  But  so  long  as  foreign  Governments  will  t^ke 
the  liberty  of  regulating  their  discriminating  duties  for 
themselves,  and  will  impose  charges  on  our  commerce  and 
navigation  precisely  equal  to  the  rates  we  may  levy  on 
theirs,  it  is  manifestly  (or  our  interest  that  they  should  be 
mutually  abolished.  A  policy  which  in  effect  merely  sti- 
pulates with  foreign  countries  for  the  removal  of  their 
taxes  on  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  this  country,  can  never, 
under  anv  circumstances,  be  one  of  the  causes  of  tlie  late 
paralyzed  condition  of  our  navigation.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  the  present  state  of  our  shipping, 
when  compared  with  its  former  prosperity,  tar  with  the 
actual  condition  of  British  navigation.  We  have  levied 
enormous  taxes  on  the  materials  for  shipbuilding,  and 
have  imposed  prohibitory  duties  to  destroy  our  commerce 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  second  proposal  of  tliis  Government  took  a  wider 
range,  and  essentially  departed  from  those  ancient  notions 
concerning  navigation,  which  have  so  long  governed  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  We  boldly  proposed  to 
grant  to  the  ships  of  all  countries  all  the  privileges  of  our 
national  fla^  in  our  own  ports,  in  excliange  ror  corre- 
sponding privileges  in  theirs.  They  might  import  not  onlv 
their  own  produce  directly,  but  the  productions  of  all 
countries,  and  from  any  country.  This  policy  had  been 
introduced  into  some  of  our  treaties  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  was  made  the  basis  of  our  navigation  laws  in  May, 
1828,  without  a  division  either  here  or  in  the  Senate. 
Sueh  arrangements  are  unquestionablv  advantageous  to  a 
country,  situated^  as  we  are,  in  a  position  midway  between 
Europe  on  t])o  one  hand,  and  the  southern  nations  of 
America  on  the  other— to  a  people  naturally  commercial 
and  enterpriNng^--and  to  a  republic  already  entering  the 
lists  for  naval  empire.  Great  Britain  and  Ftance  dare  not 
venture  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  act  of  1828— our  posi- 
tion is  too  advanta^oua^  and  the  commerce  between  a 
temperate  and  tropical  region  so  natural,  that  we  should, 
under  such  a  treaty*  in  a  very  few  yean,  supply  the  markets 
of  these  countries  with  the  productions  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Colombia,  Brazil,  &c.l&c.  Sudi  proposals  can, 
moreover,  never  be  accepted  by  nations  tenaciously  adher- 
ing to  tlieir  ancient  navigation  laws,  and  jealous  as  France 
and  Great  Britain  are  of  their  maritime  ascendency.  There 
are,  however,  otlier  powers  in  £urope  and  America, 
whose  commercial  and  naval  interests  do  not  conflict  with 
ours,  and  with  whom  we  have  already  entered  into  treaties 
on  this  mutually  national  basis.  The  measure  now  pro- 
^  posed  is  absolutely  ncccssaiy  to  give  full  operation  and 
effect  to  this  important  branch  of  our  national  policy. 

Sir,  this  is  no  small  aflair,  nor  to  be  meftsurcd  by  nar- 


row views  and  petty*  calcuhtions  of  local  interest.  It  ii  t 
measure  of  great  national  concern— one  on  wbidi  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  this  coiintiy  essentiallv  depend^ 
and  it  is  urged  upon  us  by  paramount  consideratioiis  of 
political  necessity.  It  is  for  us  to  determine  whether  ve 
will  look  on  with  indifference,  whHe  our  great  comped- 
tora  for  national  power  are  stretching  the  armof  comIne^ 
cial  empire  into  e^^iy  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  depends 
on  our  decision  whether  we  will  take  advantage  of  our 
commercial  position,  and  of  the  colonial  embarruinenti 
of  our  rivals,  and  steadily  pursue  that  liberal  line  of  poli- 
cy which  can  alone  countervail  and  neutralize  all  the  ad* 
vantages  monopolized  by  nations  holding  extensive  poi- 
sessions  abroad.  It  is  in  our  power,  by  adopting  a  bold, 
Uberal,  and  wise  policy  in  our  foreign  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  establish  on*  a  permanent  foundation  a  friendly 
commercial  union  with  nations  whose  political  interesti 
harmonize  «nth  our  own,  and  who  possess  no  colonial  do- 
minions— a  union  infinitely  more  durable  and  powetful 
than  sny  political  alliance  whatever.  This  country  can- 
not avoid  ultimately  adopting  the  policy  now  propoaed, 
however  it  mav  encounter  this  premature  hostility.  Re- 
publics never  havt  and  never  will  permanently  pursue  a 
narrow,  unambitious,  and  selfish  policy.  We  voMt  for  a 
time,  sacrifice  our  national  interesU,  to  turn  the  fluctuat- 
ing tide  of  an  electi<xi»  or  postpone  them  in  a  coi\teiDpt)- 
hie  struggle  for  the  transient  honors  of  official  station;  but 
this  prottd  and  aspiring  confederacy  will  never  consent  to 
witlklraw  frvtn  that  great  contest  for  naval  empire  in 
which  the  commercial  world  is  engaged.  Our  foreign 
relations  are  of  a  pacific  and  friemUy  character— we  have 
no  colonies  to  defend*  to  keep  in  subjection,  or  invQlve 
us  in  distant  wara.  Our  march  iaon  the  ocean— that  muit 
ever  be  the  theatre  of  our  contests^  and  on  that,  theatre 
we  must  lay  the  foundation  of  our  national  power.  We 
have  pecuhar  advantages  in  engaging  in  the  contest  for 
maritime  ascendency.  Our  great  rivals,  France  and  Gre^ 
Britain,  are  shaqkled  with  ancient  interests  at  home,  and 
colonial  dependencies  abroad.  They  are  compelled  from 
political  necesnty  to  decline  that  mutual  commerce  whidi 
may  be  reciprocated  Inr  other  nations.  We  arc  compa- 
ratively unshackledf  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  wheo 
we  shall  be  still  more  free  to  adopt  the  reciproci^  m^- 
sure  now  proposed,  in  our  commerce  with  roost  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  redemption  of  our  public  debt  must  inevitably  be 
attended  with  an  adjustment  of  our  impost  systein  of  tax- 
ation, better  adapted  to  harmonize  the  various  intere^s 
of  a  great  confederacy.  As  we  approach  that  condition 
of  our  finances  and  commerce,  we  flnall  be  better  able  to 
mature  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  important  advantages  it  promises  to  evenr 
portion  of  this  Uakm.  Gentlemen  will  pardon  me,  sr; 
but,  hurried  awa^  by  their  own  suspicions,  they  have  not 
paused  to  appreciate  the  comprehensive  advantages  which 
would  probably  result  to  this  country,  sliould  we  adopt 
and  persevere  in  the  policy  proposed.  Our  aouthcro 
jieighbora  are  still  young,  and  comparatively  unshackled 
We  have  a  deep  and  powerful  interest  in  securing  upon 
some  permanent  and  equitable  basis  a  mutual  coinnicrce 
with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Bu«i^ 
Ayres^  Chili,  and  Peru.  We  have  with  these  yoimg  na- 
tions a  commerce  of  great  and  growing  imporiance-^n 
intercourse  particularly  interesting  to  our  western,  mid- 
dle, northern,  and  eastern  SUtea.  If  gentlemen  wiU 
trouble  themselves  to  examine  our  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries, they  will  find  tiiem  composed  almost  ezclusivdy  st 
the  produce  of  our  fislieries,  manufactures,  and  »g"ciii- 
ture— particularly  of  Uic  two  latter.  Of  these  exporti. 
a  very  inconsiderable  poi  tion  is  the  produce  of  the  SUtcs 
south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  of  no  importance,  sir,  to  our 
manufactures  to  secure  their  .permanent  admission  mw 
these  young  countries,  under  commercial  arrsngtmcnw 
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mutually  stipulating^  that  prohibitory  duties  shall  be  abo- 
lished.   An  arrangement  of  that  character,  for  ten  years, 
would  prove  so  decidedly  advantageous  to  all  parties,  that 
it  would  soon  become  the  permanent  basis  of  our  oom- 
inerce.    Is  it  of  no  consequence,  sir,  to  countries  in  tem- 
perate latitudes  to  secure  the  markets  of  nations  in  tropi- 
cal climates?    Should  no  step  be  taken  to  secure  the 
opportunity  of  supplying  the  absolute  wants  of  southern 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  overgrown  population  of 
older  nations?    Our  furnishing  a  home  market  for  our 
agricultural  supplies,  is  an  illusion  rapidly  disappearing; 
it  is  following  the  shades  of  other  ilhiaions  which  have^ 
temporarily  sustained  our  modem  apd  incongruous  system 
of  taxation.     Sir,  either  of  our  larger  central  States  could 
supply  the  whole  Union  with  g^n;  our  great  Western 
Valley  could  furnish  enough  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
all  Europe  and  America.     It  is  all-important  to  our  agri- 
culture th&t  our  commerce  should  be  enlarged,  and  our 
markets  for  its  productions  should  be  extended  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.     But,  sir,  the  boundaries  of  this  ques- 
tion are  not  limited  by  mere  commt^cial  considerations  of 
securing  markets  at  home  or  abroad.     It  is  with  us  a  ques- 
tion of  national  honor,  safety,  and  power.     Commerce 
and  navigation  are  the  foundation  on  which  these  rest.  In 
proportion  as  they  flourish,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  keep 
the  too  aspiring  ambition  of  otlier  nations  in  check,  and 
to  protect  our  national  interests,  rights,  and  honor.     It  is 
a  question,  sir,  whether  we  shall  wisely  use  the  advantages 
which  Providence  has  pUced  within  our  reach.     Our  po- 
sition is  admirable  for  all  the  substantial  purposes  of  fo- 
reign commerce.     Is  it  not  for  our  interest  to  look  abroad  ? 
Is  it  not  our  policy  to  make  an  experiment  at  least,  to  in- 
terpose our  country  as  a  medium  of  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  two  Americas?    It  is  impossible  to  com- 
prehend, in  one  view,  the  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions of  all  countries — to  contemplate  the  geographical 
position  of  this  confederacy,  and  to  appreciate  the  bold 
ami  enterprising  character  of  our  countrymen,  without 
heing  sensible  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  exercising  a 
liberal  and  enlarged  policy  in  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.     With  mutual  and  intimate  commer- 
cial relations  with  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia, 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru  to  the  south— and 
in  the  east  with  Portugal,  the  Italian  States,  Switzerland, 
German)',  Holland,  the  Hanseatic  League,  Prussia,  Den- 
nwrk,  Sweden,  and  Russia — with  the  ]>rivilege  of  nation- 
ality to  atir  flag  in  almost  all  these  countries,  and  with  a  mu- 
Utal  and  general  abolition  of  prohibitory  duties— the  navi< 
g^tion  of  this  country  would  soon  acquire  a  decided  ascen- 
dency through  its  enlarged  employments  between  Europe 
^  both   Americas.     The   flags  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  would,  in  a  few  years,  almost  disappear  in  every 
channel  of  trade  that  might  be  secured  to  us  under  such 
reciprocal  arrangements.     They  never  could  successfully 
contend  against  a  (Jower  enjoying  national  privileges  in  so 
°)^y  foreign  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
substantially  monopolizing  a  cpmmerce  with  a  hundred 
niillions  of*^  people.     These  great  rival    powers  would 
either  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  co- 
fenial  systems  and  ancient  navigation  laws,  or  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  decline  in  their  commerce,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  their  naval  ascendency.     If  they  persisted  in  ad- 
henng  to  their  existing  policy,  their  navigation  would  be 
limited  to  those  direct  channels  which  are  marked  out  in 
their  ancient  statutes — and  the  poor  monopoly  of  their 
commerce  with  their  colonial  dependencies;  while,  on 
Ihe  other  hand,  by  steadily  persevering  in  the  policy  now 
i^commended«  we  should  soon  surpass  all  nations  m  the 
extent  of  our  commercial  marine — and  while  thus  em- 
ploye<J  in  friendly  commerce  with  all  countries,  we  should 
he  gradually  acquiring  a  naval  ascendency,  which  would 
^  too  much  respected  by  all  nations,  to  be  voluntarily 
encountered  by  any  one  power. 
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Such,  sir,  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  report 
this  bill  for  the  mature  delibtration,  not  only  of  this  House, 
but  of  the  nation.  Thev  ask,  at  this  time,  neither  its  i^s- 
cussioQ  or  adoption.  The  time  is  approaching  when  this 
policy  must  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries.  Gentlemen  have  forced 
the  friends  of  the  measure  into  a  premature  debate  upon 
its'ments.  I  trust,  sir,  tliat  I  have  explained  its  operation 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  tlie  House,  that,  whatever  may  beits 
fate  at  some  future  session,  the  measure  proposed  is  at  least 
worthy  its  candid  and  mature  consideration. 

Mr.  STORBS,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  bill  be 
laid  on  the  table,  with  the  view  [he  said]  that  it  should  not 
be  taken  up  again. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  intimated  that,  as  he  would  bare 
the  power  to  move  its  consideration  any  time  hereafter, 
should  it  be  laid  on  the  table,  he  would  not  oppose  tlie  motion. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  laying  the  bill  on  the 
table,  and  carried  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Anderson,  Armstrong,  Arnold, 
Bailey,  Noyes  Barber.  John  S.  Barbour,  P.  P.  Barbour, 
Barringer,  Bates,  Beekman,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Boon* 
Borst,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Burges,  Butman,  Ca- 
hoon,  Cambreleiig,  Campbell,  Carson,  Childs,  Chilton, 
Claiborne,  Clay,  Clark,  Coke,  Coleman,  Conner.  Cooper, 
Cowles,  Hector  Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Crawford,  Crockett, 
Creighton,  Crocheron,  Crowninshield,  Daniel,  Davenport, 
Deberry,  Denny,  Desha,  DcWitt,  Dickinson,  Doddndge, 
Earll,  George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Findlay,  Forward, 
Fr}',  Gilmore,  Green,  Hal),  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hughes, 
Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Ingersoll,  William  W.  Irvin, 
Johns,  K.  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Kennon,  Kincaid, 
Perkins  King,  Adam  King,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Lumpkin, 
Lyon,  Mailary,  Martiudale,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Lewis  Max- 
well, McCrecry,  McCoy,  Mclntire,  Miller,  Btitchell,  Mo- 
nell,  Muhlenberg,  Nuckolls,  Overton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pier- 
son,  Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Roane,  Rose,  Scott, 
Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Shields,  Semmea» 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Richard  Spencer, 
Standifer,  Sterigere,  Stephens,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  WiHiain 
L.  Storrs,  Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift,  Taliaferro,  Taylor, 
Test,  Tracy,  Tucker,  Vance,  Varnum,  Verplanck,  Wash- 
ington, Whittlesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Wickliife,  Wil- 
liams, Yancey,  Young. — 130. 

NAYS. — Messrs*  Alexander,  Alston,  Barnwell,  James 
Blair,  Chandler,  Condict,  Crane,  John  Davis,  Drayton, 
D  wight,  Edward  Everett,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Ham- 
mons,  Harvey,  Haynes,  Hinds,  Hodges,  Hoffman,  Lamar, 
Lea,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Martin,  Randolph,  Reed,  Richardson, 
Hussel,  Speight,  Strong,  Wiley  Thompson,  John  Thom- 
som,  Trezvant,  Vinton,  Wayne,  C.  P.  White,  Wilde.— 38. 

The  House  took  up  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  coiTee,  and  cocoa,  and, 
after  some  explanation  thereof  by  Mr.  VERPLANCK, 
concurred  therein. 

[The  principal  amendment  is  to  extend  the  provinons 
of  the  bdl  to  teas  now  imported,  which  shall  remain  in 
warehouse  when  the  act  goes  into  operation.] 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  ^te  of  the  Union,  Mr.  WicKx.irrK  in  the 
chair,  and  resumed  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  **  provid- 
ing for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
for  their  removal  west  of  the  river  Mississippi." 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  was  entitled  to  the  floors  but,  [he  said] 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  obtained  it 
Yesterday,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  it  to  Mr.  Bsll,  who 
nad  not  flnished  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELL  then  rose,  and,  after  acknowledging  the  cour^ 
tesy  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  proceeded  with  the  ar- 
gument which  he  commenced  yesterilay,  and  addressed  the 
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committee  about  five  hours  on  the  various  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  bill,  ami  connected  with  our  Indian  relations. 
When  he  concluded. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  the  commit- 
tee rose. 


Satv&dat,  Mat  15,  1830. 
SALT. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  moved  that  the  House  take  up  the 
resohition  laid  on  the  table  by  him  yesterday,  proposing 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt. 

Mr.  EARLL,  of  New  York,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  question  of  consideration,  and  they  were  oixlered. 

Mr.  BAKRINGER  rose  to  state  that  he  had  a  substitute 
for  the  resolution,  which  he  should  offer  wh^n  in  order. 

Mr.  CONNER  called  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  a  re- 
solution on  this  same  stibject,  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
table  at  an  early  period  of  tliis  session,  which,  he  presumed, 
would  preclude  the  present  one,  while  that  was  unacted  on; 
but 

The  SPEAKER,  on  a  reference  to  Mr.  C.'s  resolution, 
stated  tluit  it  did  not  cover  the  gfroimd  of  »the  present  one 
sufficiently  to  preclude  its  ])revioti8  consideration. 

The  question,  "Will  the  House  rtow  consider  the  reso- 
lution?" was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by 
the  following  vote:  yeas,  90 — ^nays,  76. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  then  rose,  and  said  It  was  not  his 


purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  resolution.  His 

purpose  [he  said]  would  be  fully  answered  in  having  put 

this  proposition  into  the  possession  of  the   House.     This 

course  was  dictated  to  him  by  several  considerations,  by  ^d  too  sensible  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  these  people, 

the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  by  the  late  elabonite  be  found  resisting  any  measure  here,  which  may  rca 

debate  of  the  question  by  the  House.'  It  would,  after  thati 

full  and  recent  discussion,  be  a  trespass  on,  if  not  an  insult 

to  the  House,  were  he  now  to  go  into  an  argument  of  thej 

question.     Declining,  tl>erefore,  to  enter  into  a  discusfiion' 

of  the  fubject,  he  rose  to  do  what  he  had  never  before 

done  in* his  life.    He  had  for  forty  years  been  in  some  legist 

Utive  body  or-'  other,  and  hi  all  that  time  he  had  never 

moved  an  adjournment,  had  never  called  for  the  yfeas  an<^ 

nays,  or  for  the  previous  question.   As,  however,  the  proi 

position  which  he  had  submitted  was  simple  and  distinct,' 

untrammelled  witli  any  other  matter,  and  fully  underetood, 

he  would  call  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts,  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
navs  on  this  motion,  and  thev  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MARTIN.     Rather  than  consume  tlie  time  of  the 
House  in  taking  the  yeas  and  nays,  he  would  withdraw  his 
motion:  but 
Mr.  DAVENPORT,  of  Virginia,  renewed  the  motion^  and 
The  question  was  taken  on  suspending  the  rule,  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative  by  yeas  and  nays:  yeas,  67 — nays,  90. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  lNt)IANS. 

The  House  tlten  resolved  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the.  Union,  Mr.  Wickufpb  in  the 
chair,  ai>d  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  **proTiU- 
jng  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  several  States  an4  territories,  and  for  their  removal 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river." 

Mr.  STORRS  said,  tliat  Jf  he  had  believed  tliat  the  real 

object  and  only  eflbrt  of  the  bill  was  to  further  the  policy 

of  providing  a  countr}'  beyond  the  Mississippi  for  auch  of 

the  Indian  tribes  as  might  be  inclined,  of  tlicir  own  fnr 

choice,  to  remove  thci'e,  he  should  have  cheerfully  given 

his  support  to  the  measure.     For  [said  Mr.  S.]  1  hrart  iy 

respond  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  honorable  mnn- 

her  at  the  heail  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  ulio 

spoke  yesterday,  [Mr.  Bell]  that  no  philantluopic  man 

can  look  at  the  condition  to  which  these  unfortunate  pt-o- 

pie  have  become  reduced,  by  a  combination  of  rircunv- 

stances  which  now  press  upon  them  in  some  quaHtrs 

with  intolerable  severity,  without  fervently  wishing  ll>al 

they  were  already  removed  far  beyor.d  the  reach  of  ll»e 

oppression — and,  I  was  about  to  say,  tl>c  example  of  the 

white  man.     I  hope  that  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  rc- 

sponsibilitv  of  the  country  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
"       -       -  -    •  -  lie,  lo 

really 
improve  their  condition,  or  encountging  them  to  rcjtcl 
any  propositions  of  the  Government  which  may  be  olTerwl 
to  them  for  their  free  acceptance  or  refusal.  But,  sir, 
although  the  bill  now  before  you  presents  nothing  on  iH 
face,  which,  on  a  superficial  ex.imination,  appeai-s  to  be 
objectionable,  yet  we  cannot  sliut  our  eyes,  if  we  woiilu» 
to  the  cij-cumstances  which  have  brought  this  subject  be- 
fore us  at  tlie  present  session.  The  papers  before  the 
House  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  chiefly  intended  ana 
expected  to  come  in  aid  of  the  measures  receixlly  lakf" 
by  the  States  along  the  southern  line  of  the  Union,  H^r 
removing  the  Indian  nations  within  their  limits  from  il»<? 
country  which  they  now  occupy;  and,  finding  a  puip«« 


Mr.  BARRINGER  requested  Mr.  Taltafkrho  to  with-  countenance  or  support 


draw  his  motion  for  the  previous  question,  to  allow  him  to 
submit  his  substitute,  imderstooil  to  embrace  a  gradtial 
reduction  of  the  salt  duty,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mo- 
lasses, and  some  other  modifications  of  the  tariff,  which 
woidd  probably  meet  with  genend  approbation. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  was  proceedmg  to  explain  why  he 
did  not  accede  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  when  the  Chair  reminded  him  that  no  debate  was 
in  order  pending  the  questions  which  had  been  made. 

The  call  of  the  House  was  sustained  bv  yeas  and  o^ys — 
90  to  76\  but 

*  It  appearing  by  the  vote  that  the  House  w:is  pretty  full, 
the  call  was  dispensed  with,  on  motion  of  Mr.  STRONG. 

Here  the  hour  allotted  for  the  consideralion  of  resolu- 
tions hanng  elapsed, 

Mr.  MARTIN  s;iid,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  done  on  the 
subject  of  this  resolution  at  all,  during  the  session,  it  must 
be  done  at  once.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  rule  be 
suspended,  and  the  discu^ion  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  aware  that  it  re- 
quircrs  two  thirds  of  the  House  to  suspend  ii  I'ule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.     I  am  aware  of  that,  sir. 

Mr.  VINTON  demanded  the  yens  and  nays  on  suspend- 
ing the  itde. 


so  unjust  to  these  people,  and  so  mischievous  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  country,  lurking  under  it,  I  cannot  give  itiny 


1  shall  leave  it  entirely  to  others  to  examine  tliat  poljcy 
which  affects  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  tlic  hi- 
dians  by  removing  them  into  the  western  forests,  and 
dismiss  that  part  of  the  subject  with  the  single  reniark, 
that  the  Presidei»t  has  furnished  us,  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  tlie  session,  with  a  fair  commentary  upon  tW'^ 
scheme  of  Indian  improi-ement.  He  say.s,  that,  "proft-tf- 
ing  a  desire  to  civilize  ayd  settle  them,  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  purchase  their  lanU-S 
and  thrust  them  further  into  the  wilderness" — ^thut,  "bv 
this  means,  they  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a  wandenng 
state,  hut  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust  and  in"'* 
ferent  to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its  expcndtur* 
upon  the  subject,  Government  has  constantly  (lcfcate<i  I'v". 
own  policv;  and  the  Indians,  in  general,  receding  fni^J^^^ 
and  further  to  the  West,  have  reta  ned  thfcir  wvaKc  )-''• 
bits."  He  then  recommends  to  us  that  we  should  »t 
apart  an  ample  portion  of  our  western  tcnitory,  beyonn 
the  limits  of  Missouri  and  ArkanKu^,  for  the  nccptJun  el 
all  the  tribes  of  Indians  r.ow  within  the  States- about 
sixty  thousuHl— secure  them  the  country,  where  hf  say* 
they  may  enjoy  (iovcruments  of  their  own  choicCf  fcOil 
where  **\he  benevolent  may  ^ndvavor  to  teach  them  the 
:irts  of  civilization,  ard,  by  promoting  union  and  harmcM 
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among  them,  to  raise  up  an  interesting  commonwealth, 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity 
and  justice  of  this  Government." 

Wc  are  fortunately  able,  sir,  to  ascertain  clearly  the 
sbite  of  tbin|^  which  has  induced  the  Executive  to  re- 
commend this  policy  to  us  so  earnestly  at  the  present 
time.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
fatiions  with  certain  Indian  nations,  which  has  brought 
t))is  subject  before  us  at  this  session.  It  is  fully  spread 
upon  the  official  documents  of  tlic  House  for  some  few 
years  past;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to 
such  parts  of  them  as,  I  trust,  will  lead  us  to  the  only  safe 
and  honorable  conclusion  to  which  we  ought  to  come  upon 
this  whole  matter.  -w^ 


tied  to  the  Creek  nation  all  their  lands  beyond  the  bounda- 
ry then  established.  *  The  treaty  of  Holston,  of  the  2d 
of  July,  1791,  with  the  Cherokee  nation,  was  also  entered 
iiito,  under  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  forever  the  collisions  M'hich  had 
taken  place  between  that  nation  and  the  adjoining  States. 
After  fixing  a  new  and  defiiiite  boundary  between  their 
idiids  and  these  States,  and  obtaimng  from  the  nation  its 
express  acknowledgment  that  they  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  of  no  oth«r  sovereign 
whatever;  that  they  should  hold  up  treaty  with  any  fo- 
reign  power,  individual  States,  or  with  individuals,  and 
fitipiiiating  for  the  restoration  of  prisoners,  tlie  treaty  con- 
tains tlie  following  article: 

"  Aet.  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ceded. 

lly  the  compact  with  Georgia,  of  the  24th  of  April, 
1802,  on  the  surrender  of  her  claims  to  the  country  west 
of  her  present  limiti,  the  United  States  stipulated  to  ex- 
tinguish, at  their  own  expense,  for  the  use  of  Georg^ia,  the 
Indian  title  to  their  lands  within  that  State,  as  early  as  it 
could  be  '^  peaceably  obtained,  on  reasonable  terms." 
This  article  of  the  compact  also  recited,  that,  for  acqtiiring 
a  part  of  these  lands,  the  President  (Mr.  Jefferson)  had 
directed  tliat  a  treaty  should  be  immediately  held  with 
the  Creeks.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
ongiiiall^,  between  the  parties  to  this  compact,  as  to  the 
manner  m  which  it  was  to  b«  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government.  This  treaty  was  accordingly  holden 
on  tJie  16th  of  June,  1802,  and  the  kings,  chiefs,  head 
men,  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  assembled  in 
cosmcil,  ceded  to  the  United  States  an  extensive  tract  of 
country.  The  eommissioners  plenipotentiary,  who  held 
this  treaty,  were  nommated  to  the  Senate,  ami  their  ap. 
pointments  confirmed.  By  anuthcr  treaty  with  the  Creeks, 
(November  Vith,  1805,)  they  ceded  other  lands  to  the 
ignited  States,  which  also  passed  ^to  Georgia.  Other 
treaties  liave  foUowed  with  tl)is  nation,  not  essential  to  be 
flow  considered,  until  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe 
atid  .Mr.  Adams,  when  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  sell 
any  more  of  tlieir  lands.  Georgia  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
strenuously  required  of  the  General  Government  the  fuU 
filment  of  its  pledge  under  the  compact  of  1802,  Bat 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  induce  the  Creek  na- 
tion to  part  with  their  lands  had  fiiilcd,  until  the  execution 
of  the  articles  at  the  Indian  Springs,  in  182i,  by  Macln- 
losii  and  some  otlier  chiefs,  who  assumed  to  represent  the 
<^reck  nation  on  that  occasion.  We  all  know  the  inekin- 
choly  catastrophe  which  immediately  followed,  and  which 
*tl  of  us  must  wish  could  be  forever  forgotten.  The  ca- 
lamities which  befell  the  Creeks  filled  them  witli  terror. 
They  were?  in  some  degree  quieted,  af^er  great  difficulty, 
and  very  painful  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Go- 
'ernment,  towartls  Georgia;  and  found,  at  last,  that  their 
only  hope  of  peace  and  future  security  was  in  listenhig  to 
the  benev<rient  councils  of  the  administration.  They 
finally  surrendered  the  remnant  of  tlieir  lands  to  Georgia. 


The  last  administration  was  then  required  by  Geor^a,  in 
atone  at  least  decisive  of  \^er  intention,  to  persevere  ni  her 
own  views  of  the  obligation  of  the  compact  df  1802,  to 
extinguish  the  Cherokee  title  to  the  lands  held  by  them 
within  that  State,  and  which  were  covered  by  the  treaty 
of  Holston.  The  administration  repeated  its  efforts  in 
good  fkith,  to  induce  the  Cherokecs  to  treat?  but  they 
resisted  all  the  temptations  held  out  to  them,  ref^ised  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation,  and  claimed,  on  their  own  part, 
the  protection  of  tlie  plighted  faith  of  the  Government. 
It  was  time  for  the  administration  to  p:iuse,  at  least — and 
examine  well  the  ground  on  which  the  Government  stood. 
The  scenes  of  1825  were  still  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  all.     The  blood  of  Macintosh  and  his  fellow-chief  was 


By  tlic  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  New  York,  of  the^'et  scarcely  dry  upon  the  earth,  and  the  smoke  of  their 
rth  of  August,  17901,  the  United  States  solemnly  guaran-  habitations  had  scarcely  ceased  to  curl  above  the  tops  of 


ftlie  forest.  But  the  Government  continued  its  efforts  in 
[the  tnie  spirit  of  its  obligations  to  Georgia,  unUI  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  or  look  for  sticcess. 
The  Cherokees  remained  inflexible,  and  the  perseverance 
of  Georgia  placed  the  administration  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  more  probable  that  they  might  soon  be  called  on  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  the  coimtry  plighted  to  the  Chero- 
kees, in  the  solemn  pledge  given  to  tiiat  nation,  under  tlie 
administration  of  General  Washington,  for  the  integrity  of 
their  country. 

In  this  condition  of  thingn,  Georgia  put  forth  her  ulti- 
matum, and  passed  her  resolutions  of  the  27th  December, . 
1827.     In  these  she  declared  her  rigiit  to  extend  tier  au-lf 
thority  over  the  whole  Indian  country;  to  coerce  obedience  r 
to  it?  and  openly  asserted  that  she  could  rightfully  takef 
,  possession  of  the  Cherokee  lands  at  her  own  will  and  plea-^ 
sure.     During  the  iaat  year,  she  has  followed  up  these*; 
claims,  and  annexed  their  country  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties; she  has  extended  her  laws  over  the  Cherokees,  and 
coupled  with  them  a  peculiar  code,  framed  for  tlwt  pur- 
pose, and  applicable  to  the  Indians  only.     Of  the  opera- 
tion and  charactei^of  these  laws,  I  shall  say  something 
before  I  sit  down. 

.  There  has  been  some  complaint,  on  the  part  of  Georgia, 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  her  collision  on  tliis  sub- 
ject with  the  former  administration,  she  has  been  much 
misunderstood,  and  ofWn  greatly  misrepresented.     It  is 
fair  and  candid,  therefore,  that,  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
this  House,  the  principles  on  whicli  she  has  relied  to  sup- 
port her  measures,  shoidd  be  stated  bv  herself;  that  she 
should  be  heard  in  her  own  words;  and  that,  if  she  fails  to 
be  convinced,  the  doctrincii  on  which  she  has  rested  her 
pretensions  may  be  no  longer  mistaken,  or  her  principles 
misrepresented.     I  shall  not  trust  myself  to  state  them 
from  recollection,  and  must  ask  the  committee  to  indulge 
me  in  reading  some  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  her 
Legislature  in  1827.    A  joint  committee  of  that  bodr,  toi  ^ 
whom  the  Governor's  message  relating  to  ^'theaoquisttiom 
of  the  Georgia  lands,  at  present  in  the  occupancy  of  the; 
Cherokee  Indians^  and  the  absolute  and  juriadictionalrig^iti 
of  the  State  to  the  same,"  had  been  referred,  lefjoi  ted  \ 
that  they  had  given  that  subject  the  roost  mature  and  de-  -^ 
liberate  consideration,  and  accompanied  the  report  with 
ati  elaborate  exposition  of  tlie  principles  on  which  they 
founded  certain  resolutiona  submitted  with  it.    The  whole 
argument  is  finally  recapitulated,  with  a  comprehensive- 
ness and  clearness  which  relieves  me  from  reading  the 
whole  report. 

*' Before  Creorgia,"  says  this  report,  «  became  a  party 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  and  cession  of  1802,  she  could 
rightfully  have  possessed  herself  of  those  Unds,  either  by 
negotiation  with  the  Indians,  or  by  force;  and  «4ie  liad  de- 
termined to  do  so;  but  by  this  contract  she  made  it  tlie  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  sustain  the  expense  of  obtiuning  for 
her  the  possession,  provided  it  could  be  done  upon  rea^ 
sonable  terms  and  by  negotiation.  But,  in  case  it  should 
become  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  this  contract  vrith  tlie 
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United  States  makes  no  prmMsion;  the  consequence  is,  tbatyall  hazard,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  tiid 


Georgia  is  left  untramroclied,  at  full  liberty  to  prosecute 
her  riglits  in  tliat  point  of  view,  according  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion, and  as  though  no  contract  had  been  made.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  arrive  at  this  conchision,  that,  ante- 
rior to  the  revolutionary  war,  the  lands  in  question  belong- 
ed to  Great  Britain;  that  the  right  of  sovereignly,  both  as 
to  dominion  and  empire,  was  complete  and  perfect  in  her; 
that  the  possession  of  the  Indians  was  permissive;  that  they 
were  mere  tenants  at  will;  and  that  such  tenancy  might 
have  been  dctemiined  at  any  moment,  either  by  negotia- 
tion or  force,  at  tlie  pleasure  of  Great  Britain;  that  uponj 
the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  by  the  treaty! 


of  peace,  Georgia  aasumed  all  the  rights  and  powers  inj  pleases  determine  that  tenancy,  by  taking  possession  of 
relation  to  the  lands  and  Indians  in  question,  which  there  |  the  promises;  and  tliat  Georgia  has  the  right  to  extend  her 
tofore  belonged  to  Great  Britain;  that  since  that  time  shel  authority  and  laws  over  the  whole  territory,  and  to  coerce 
has  not  divested  herself  of  any  right  or  power  in  relation  obedience  to  them  from  all  descriptions  of  people,  belhey 
to  the  lands  now  in  question,  further  than  she  has  in  rela#  white,  red,  or  black,  within  her  limits." 
tion  to  all  the  balance  of  her  territory ;  and  that  she  is  nom  i  This  report  and  these  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  both 
at  full  hberty,  and  has  the  power  and  right  to  possess  her*  branches  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  the  Go\'tmor, 
self,  by  any  means  she  may  choose  to  employ,  of  the  lands 


in  dispute,  and  to  extend  over  them  her  authority  and  laws. 
Although  your  committee  believe  that  tlie  absolute  title  to 
the  lands  in  controversy  is  in  Georgia,  and  that  she  may 
rightfully  possess  herself  of  them,  when  and  by  what  means 
she  pleases,  yet  they  would  not  recommend  an  exercise  of 
that  right  until  all  other  means  fail.  We  are  aware  that 
the  Cherokee  Indians  talk  extravagantly  of  their  devotion 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  oftheir  attachment  to  tlveir 
homes;  and  that  they  have  gone  very  far  towards  convinc- 
ing the  General  Government  that  negotiation  with  them, 
with  the  view  of  procuring  tlieir  relinquishment  of  title  to 
the  Georgia  lands,  will  be  hopeless;  yet  we  do  confidently 
believe  that  tiiey  have  been  mduced  to  assume  this  lofiy 
bearing,  by  the  protection  and  encouragement  which  has 
been  afforded  them  by  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
will  speak  a  totally  difierent  langimgc,  if  tlie  General  Go- 
vernment will  change  its  policy  towards  them,  and  apprise 
them  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Georgia  title  to  their 
lands,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  consequence  of  their 
remaining  refractor}*. 

<*  Your  committee  would  recommend  that  one  other, 
and  the  last  appeal  be  made  to  the  General  Government, 
with  a  view  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians upon  the  subject;  that  the  United  States  do  instruct 
their  commissioners  to  submit  this  report  to  the  said  In- 
dians; that  if  no  such  negotiation  ia  opened,  or  if  it  is,  and 
proves  to  be  unsuccessful,  that  then  the  next  Legislature 
IS  recomcnended  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  using  tlie  most  effectual  measures  for  taking  possession 
of  and  extending  our  authority  and  laws  over  the  wiiole 
of  the  lands  in  controversy.  Your  committee^  in  the  true 
spirit  of  liberality,  and  for  the  purpose  alone  of  avoiding 
any  difficulty  or  miaunderstanding  with  eitlier  the  Gene- 
ral Goremment  or  the  Cherokee  Indians,  would  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  Georg^  to  accept  any  treaty  that 
may  be  made,  between  the  United  States  and  those  In- 
dians, securing  to  tlsis  State  so  much  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion ns  may  remain,  afler  making  reserves  for  a  term  of 
years,  for  lite  or  forever,  in  fee  simple,  to  tlie  use  of  par* 
ticular  Indians,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one-sixth 


lands  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 
^'  **  Jiefolvefft  That  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  by 
the  United  States  towards  the  Cherokee  Indians,  has  not 
been  in  good  faith  towards  Georgra;  and  as  all  the  difBcuU 
ties  which  now  exist  to  an  extinguishment  of  the  Indian 
title,  have  rcsultetl  from  the  acts  of  policy  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  unjust  and  dishonorable  in  them  to  take 
shelter  behind  these  difficulties. 

*<  Besoked,  1*hat  all  the  lands  appropriated  and  unap- 
propriated within  the  conventional  limits  of  Georgia,  be- 
long to  her  absohitely;  that  the  title  is  in  her;  that  the  In- 
dians are  tenants  at  her  will;  that  she  may  at  any  time  she 


transmitted  to  the  President  under  the  late  administration, 
and  urc  among  the  papers  of  this  House.  They  were  sent 
here  by  the  President,  in  1828,  in  .inswer  to  a  resolution 
offered  by  a  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Wilde.] 

1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  ihe 
late  administration  complied  with  the  suggestion  contained 
in  this  report,  that  these  proceedings  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia sliould  be  laid  before  the  Cherakee  nation;  but  the  pa- 
pel's  on  your  table- will  enable  ua  to  judge  how  far  the  pre- 
sent administration  has,  in  furthemnce  of  the  policy  and 
views  of  Georgia,  changed  the  former  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  apprised  the  Cherokees  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Georgia  title  to  their  lands,  and  what  the 
probable  consequences  would  be  of  their  "remaining re* 
fractory." 

Against  all  these  pretensions  of  Georgia  the  Cherokee 
nation  liave  protested  to  the  present  administration  as  well 
as  to  the  last.  They  have  asserted  the  inviolability  of  their 
treaties,  and  invoked  tlie  faith  and  demanded  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Government.  They  have  received  the  answer 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  War  and 
the  President.  They  have  finally  appealed  to  this  House, 
and  offered  their  memorials  here  as  their  last  refuge  from 
the  calamities  which  they  believe  await  them  after  we  shall 
have  turned  tliem  away.  Speaking  of  their  case,  the  Presi- 
dent says  in  his  message:  "A  portion,  however,  of  tbc 
southern  tribes,  having  mingled  much  witli  the  whites, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  lifei  lifvc 
lately  attempted  to  erect  an  independent  govemmcnt  wirti* 
in  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  States,  claim- 
ing to  be  the  only  sovereigns  within  their  territories  «• 
tended  their  laws  over  tne  Indians,  which  induced  the 
latter  to  call  on  the  United  Statt^a  for  protection.  VvAtr 
these  circumstances,  the  question  presented  was»  whether 
the  General  Governmert  had  a  right  to  sustain  these  peo> 
pie  in  their  pretensions." 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  before  the  President  as- 
sumed the  power  to  decide  against  the  Cherokee  nation, 
the  interestingquestions,  which  were  thus  presented  under 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  public  treaties  of  the  country* 
he  had  not  submitted  the  whole  matter  to  Congress  as  his 


part  of  the  whole  ten'itory.  But  if  all  this  will  not  do;  'constitutional  adrisers,  or  at  least  to  tlie  Senate,  witli  the 
if  the  United  States  will  not  redeem  her  {Hedged  honor;  I  view  of  disposing  of  these  difficulties  by  amicable  iiepot'** 
and  if  the  Indians  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  |tion.  It  seems  that  it  >vas  expected  at  one  time  thai  llitt 
of  reason  and  friendship;  we  now  solemnly  warn  them  of  would- have  been  done.  The  Superintendent  of  l»di*n 
the  consequences.  The  lands  in  question  belong  to  Geor-  Affairs,  in  the  War  Department,  m  a  letter  of  the  lllh  o> 
gia — she  nuist  and  she  will  have  them.  Influenced  by  the  April,  to  the  Cherokee  delegation,  says:  •*  The  Secretary  « 
foregoing  con.sJd orations,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  ofler !  War  is  not  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question  involved  m 
the  following  resolutions :  the  act  of  the  Legi.slatnrc  of  Georgia,  to  which  you  refer,  m 

"  Haolvcdt  That  the  United  States,  in  failing  to  procure  which  provision  is  made  for  extending  the  laws  of  Georp* 
the  lands  in  controversy  as  early  as  tlie  same  could  be  done  over  your  people  after  the  first  of  June,  1830.  It  is  a  quesj 
upon  peaceable  and  reasonable  terms,  have  palpably  vio-  tion  which  will  doubtle&s  be  the  subject  of  congressionil 
lated  their  contract  with  Georgia,  and  are  now  bound,  at  inquiry,  and  what  is  proper  in  regaxd  to  it  will  nodoiiwi 
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be  ordered  by  that  body."  I  regpret  that  this  disposition 
of  the  subject  had  b^cn  made.  These  questions  might 
doubtless  have  been  safely  trusted  to  Congress.  But  if 
tills  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  Government,  it  appears 
to  bare  been  soon  abandoned.  On  the  18th  of  April,  and 
within  a  week  after  Colonel  McKenney's  letter,  the  Secre* 
tary  of  the  Department  of  War  informed  the  Cherokee 
delegation,  that,  since  tliat  communication  to  them,  he  had 
conversed  freely  and  fully  with  the  President,  and  had 


tion  of  the  United  States.     The  treaties  of  this  Govern- 
ment, made  with  them  from  its^t  organization  and  under 
every  administration,  to  which  they  have  solemnly  ap- 
pealed for  their  security  against  these  fatal  encroacliments 
on  their  rights,  have  been  treated  as  subordinate  to  the ' 
laws  of  these  States,  and  are  thus  virtually  abrogated  by  , 
the  Executive  Department.     The  President  has  assumed  • 
the  power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  question,  and  the  mes-  \ 
sage  proposes  to  us  little  more  than  to  register  this  exe- 


been  directed  by  him  to  submit  to  them  his  views  on  thelcutive  decree.  This  has  seriously  embarJ'assed  the  whole 
whole  subject.  He  thei^  explicitly  tells  them  tliat  their  subject.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  insuperable  obstacles  have 
-1-: — ._  *u.  — ^*_-*: —  .^c  *i.-  ry *   — 1^.4-1.^^  been  thus  interposed  to  the  fair  and  unbiassed  action  of 

the  Hou»e,  and  the  full  and  free  expression  of  its  opinion. 
We  are  called  upon  and  constnuned  to  act  under  a  moral 
coercion,  extremely  unfavorable  to  an  impartial  examina^ 
tion  of  the  questions  before  us.  I  well  know  the  strength 
of  the  moral  influence  of  any  opinion,  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  this  Government,  and  1  feel  the  weight  of 
it  on  this  occasion.  But  I  hope  tliat  this  House  feels  tog 
deeply  its  own  responsibility  to  the  country,  to  suffer  this 
influence  to.be  felt  here  against  the  solemn  convictions  of 
its  judgment.  But  these  questions  must  now  be  examined 
here.  We  must  adopt  the  measure  before  us,  and  in  that 
way  sanction  all  that  has  been  done,  and  all  which  shall 
follow,  or  reject  it,  and  leave  the  responsibility  to  those 
who  have  assumed  it.     It  is  the  mqre  to  be  lamented  that 


claims  to  the  protection  of  the  Government,  under  these 
treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  could  not  be  recognised. 
I  shall  liot  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
doctrines  assumed  by  this  department,  furtlier  than  toreatl 
one  or  two  extracts  from  this  letter  to  the  Cherokee  de- 
legation. 

'*  To  all  this,"  says  the  Secretary,  **  there  is  a  plain  and 
obvious  answer,  dcducible  from  tlie  known  history  of  the 
country.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  your  nation 
was  the  friend  and  ally  of  Great  Britain;  a  power  which 
then  claimed  sovereignty  within  the  limits  of  what  con- 
stituted tlie  Thirteen  United  States.  By  the  decora- 
tion of  independence,  and,  subsequently,  the  treaty  of  1783, 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  pertaining  to  Great  Britain 


became  vested  respectively  in  the  original  States  of  this  this  decision  of  the  Executive  was  made  ao  hastily,  since 


Union,  including  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  wittiin  whose 
taritorial  limits,  as  defined  and  known,  your  nation  was 
then  situated.  If,  as  is  the  case,  you  have  been  permitted 
to  abide  on  your  knds  from  that  period  to  the  present, 
enjoying  the  right  of  soil  and  privilege  to  hunt,  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  inferred  that  this  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
permission  growing  out  of  compacts  with  your  nation, 
nor  is  it  a  circumstance  whence  now  to  deny  to  those 
States  the  exercise  of  their  original  sovereignty."  After 
further  explaining,  to  tlie  Cherokees  tlte  views  of  the 
President,  the  Secretary  continues:  ^*But  suppose,  and  it 
is  suggested  merely  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  your 
better  judgment,  that  Georgia  caimot  and  ought  not  to 
claim  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  what  alternative  is 
presented }"  He  then  explicitly  says  tliat  if  any  colUsion 
should  arise,  even  on  this  admi.ssiou  that  Georgia  was  thus 
in  the  wrong,  the  claims  set  up  by  them  under  tlieir 
treaties  for  protection,  cannot  even  then  be  recognised} 
and  as  to  the  interference  of  the  Executive  under  the  Uws 
of  the  Union  or  these  treaties,  he  adds,  **The  President 
cannot  and  will  not  beguile  you  witli  such  an  expectation  $" 
and  finally  tells  them,  **  No  remedy  can  be  perceived, 
except  that  which  frequently  heretofore  has  been  submit- 
ted for  your  consideration — a  removal  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  alone  can  be  assured  to  you  protection  and 
peace.  It  must  be  obvious  to  you,  and  tlie  President  has 
in>itructcd  me  again  to  bring  it  to  your  candid  and  serious 

consideration,  that  to  continue  where  you  are,  witliin  the  |  selves  upoa  tlieir'  people,  and  seated  themselves  down 
territorial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  can  promise  you  I  upon  their  lands.     I  know  that  this  is  not  done  under  the 
noUiing  but  interruption  and  disquietude."      About  tlie  |  authority  of  Georgia,  or  by  the  countenance  of  the  autho- 
ssmc  time,  I  find  that  in  a  talk  delivered  by  the  President  |  rities  of  that  State,  but  our  agent  has  .informed  us  that 
to  the  Creek  nation,  through  their  agent,  he  told  them  tliat,  these  intruders  liave  taken  courage  in  their  aggressions, 
where  they   now  reside,  their  **  white  brothers'*  always 'from  tlie  laxity  of  opinion  prei-ailing  in  regai^  to  Indian 
claimed  the  land,  and  these  lands  in  Alabama  happen  to  be  j  rights.     A  state  of  violence,  disreputable  to  tlie  country, 
the  lands  of  tiw  United  States.  lie  further  informed  tliem ,  exists  there.    Blood  has  already  been  shed.     One  of  the 
that  hts  **  white  children"  in  Alabama  had  extended  their  j  Cherokees  has  been  slain  in  open  day.     The  forces  of  the 
laws  over  tlieir  counti*y,  and  that,  if  they  reinaiiied  thciit^Government  have  very  lately  been  sent  thei^e  to  preserve 
they  must  submit  to  these  jaws.     1  believe,  sir,  tliat  thisFthe  public  peace,  and  there  are  some  thousands  of  Jawless 
bill  owes  its  origin,  at  this  time,  to  this  state  of  thingps,  and ;  adve^nturers  prowling  through  their  country,  digging  for  f 
tliat  its  chief  poUcy  is  to  co-operate  with  these  Slates  in.'  Cherokee  gi>Id,  and  quarrclhng  among  themselves  for  tlie  I 
the  acquisition  of  the  benefits  which  they  expect  to  attain^  division  of  tlie  spoil.     I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  out*  • 
to  themselves  by  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  ,  rages  of  this  sort  have  been  renewed  there.     They  were 

By  the  course  adopted  by  the  Executive,  and  tlie  prtnci-,to  have  been  expected,  and  are  nothing  more  than  the 
pies  on  whicli  he  has  thus  assumed  to  act  on  his  own  re*  obvious  consequences  which  must  have  certainly  followed 
sponsibility,  without  consulting  Congress,  these  Indian  na-  the  least  relaxation  of  the  former  policy  of  the  Govern- 
lions  have  been  substantially  placed  without  the  protec- 1  ment.     The  protection  which  these  unfortunate  people 


there  was  no  necessity  of  acting  definitively  upon  it  be. 
fore  Congi*ess  would  have  convened.  The  laws  of  Georgia 
were  not  to  have  gone  into  operation  immediately.  If  the 
first  determination  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  had 
not  been  unfortunately  abandoned,  and  the  States  con'> 
cemed  had  been  frankly  advised  that  this  subject  was  to  be 
referred  to  Cong^ss,  we  should  have  been  left  free  to  de- 
vise some  pi'udent  and  just  course,  by  negotiation  or  legis* 
tion,  which  might  have  quieted  all  parties,  and  preserved 
the  public  faith  unblemished.  It  is  unfortunately  now  too 
late  to  expect  that  any  such  course  could  be  proposed  with 
the  slightest  hope  of  success.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Executive  Department  is  desirous  to  retrace 
its  steps,  and  it  is  decisively  avowed  that  these  States  have 
unalterably  determined  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  of  a 
strict  execution  of  these  laws  in  the  face  of  the  guaranties 
of  our  treaties.  We  must  meet  the  case  then  here  as  we 
find  it.  The  message  has  invited  us  to  examine  it  freely; 
and,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  decision  of  this' 
House  upon  the  measure  now  before  it  will  involve  mo- 
mentous consequences,  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country.  While  we  have  been  sitting  in  these 
seats,  deUberating  on  this' matter,  or  rather  sleeping  over 
it,  the  intercourse  laws  have  become  a  dead  letter  in  the 
statute  book.  While  the  Cherokee  delegpp^tion  have  been 
at  our  door,  anxiously  waiting  to  know  the  fate  of  their 
nation,  baiids  of  profligate  men  have    intruded  them- 
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have  demanded  of  us,   has  failed  to  secure  them  against 
these  evils. 
^--  By  surrendering  the  question  of  sovereignty,  the  Exe- 
:   cutive  has,  for  all  substantial  purposes,  A«trtually  surren- 
dered the  treaties  too.      The  intercourse   laws  of  the 
United  States  are  nullified  with  them.     For  until  this  was 
done,  the  right  of  thes6  States  to  extend  their  laws  over 
the  Cherokee  nation  and  their  country  was  not  sustain* 
able.     It  has  become  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who 
ju*itify  what  has  been  done,  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
i  deny  the  validity  of  the  intercourse  laws  apd  the  trea- 
ties too.     That  ground  has  accordingly  been  taken,  and 
I  gravely  attempted  to  be  sustained.     If  it  be  well  founded 
'  m  any  principles  of  our  political  system,  there  is  indeed 
no  redress  for  those  who  have  trusted  to  us.     We  shall 
have  ensnared  them  in  our  toils.     We  have  allured  them 
6n  to  their  destruction.     These  unsuspecting  victims  of 
their  generous  confidence  in  our  faith  must  be  lefl  to 
bear  the  calamities  which  tlirealen  them  as  they  can,  or* 
perish  under  them.     They  have  grievously  complained 
of  us,  and  the  country  has  deeply  felt  the  reproaches  of 
our  good  faith,  which  these  complaints  could  not  have 
failed  to  inspii*e  in  an  enlightened  and  christian  commu- 
nity. The  obligations  of  our  treaties  have  never  been  so 
^understood  or  acted  upon  before.     The  events  which  have 
followed  have  shocked  the  public  feeling,  and  agitated 
"^  the  country.     It  requires  no  skill  in  political  science  to 
1  interpret  these  treaties.     The  plainest  man  can  read  your 
:  solemn  guaranties  to  these  nations,  and  understand  them 
'  for  himself.     I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  Bell]  that  he  is  gi*eatly  mistaken  in  stipposing  tiiat 
the  excitement  which  prevails   is  nothing  more  than  a 
puling  sensibility,  or  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  religious 
fimatics  or  aspiring  politicians.     The  memorials  on  your 
tables  will  show  you  the  names  of  the  warmest  friends  of 
'  this  administration.     Able  civilians  and  sound  statesmen 
;  believe  you  to  be  ijf  the  wrong.     Pious  men  of  all  de- 
:  nominations  have  been  afflicted  by  what  has  passed,  and 
:  the  consciences  of  the  inirest  patriots  in  the  country  have 
been  wounded. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  sir,  Georgia  has  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  us,  or  to  acctise  the  General  Government 
.of a  diMnclination  to  promote  her  interests  as  fiir  as  it 
could  have  been  done  in  the  true  spirit  of  our  engage- 
ments to  her,  and  without  violating  our  good  faith  to  the 
Cherokees.  To  say  nothing  now  of  her  original  title  to 
the  country  west  of  her  present  limits,  (for  wc  assumed 
thajk  to  be  in  her  by  the  compact  of  1802,)  we  made  her 
what  was  then  considered  and  accepted  as  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  itiS  surrender.  We  have  since  burdened 
the  treasury  with  a  hea\7^  charge  from  the  proceeds  of 
what  we  acquired,  for  th«  exting^iisbment  of  private 
claims  under  titles  derive<l  fi'om  her  Legislature.  The 
amount  paid  to  these  claimants  and  to  Georgia  was  seven 
millions  and  a  qiwrter  of  dollars.  In  the  execution  of  this 
compact,  I  am  informed  that  we  have  since  exttngtiished 
the  Indian  title  within  her  limits  to  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  acres,  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  I  am  ready 
now  to  vote  any  further  amoimt  that  may  be  necessary  to 
caiTy  it  into  effect  honorably,  in  tlie  spirit  in  which  it  has 
always  been  executed.  Tiiis  is  to  be  done  by  treaty. 
Tlie  very  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  its  complete  exe- 
cution, >from  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration to  this  time,  (indef)endently  of  its  obvious  meaning 
on  the  foce  of  it,)  conclusiviely  shows  the  sense  in  which 
it  has  been  understood  and  acted  upon  under  all  adminis- 
trations.    There  can  be  no  administration,  *or  any  one 


here,  who  does  not  feel  and  acknowledge  our  obligation  sons,  too,  for  the  cout-se  which  has  been  taken  on  his  part* 
to  execute  it  faithfully.  But  Mississippi  and  Alabama  We  are  thus  enabled  to  examine  tlie  principles  on  which 
stand  in  a  different  relation  to  us.  As  we  extinguisli  the  that  department  has  acted,  and  to  determine  more  sj'.tis- 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  in  tliese  States,  they  become  the  factorily  how  far  they  sanction  the  doctrines  which  h.^vc 
domain  of  the  General  Government.  We  have  entered  been  there  assumed.  While  the  President  has  verj'justlT 
into  no  engmgements  with  them  to  do  this  faster  than  the  said  that  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  (he  In- 


general  interest  of  the  country  requires  it  to  be  done,  but 
we  have  in  that  respect  pursued  a  liberal  policy  towards 
them.  We  have  purchased  in  these  States  about  forty 
millions  of  acres.  There  have  been  surveyed  for  sales, 
which  liave  rapidly  progressed,  nearly  nine  millions  in 
Mississippi,  and  more  than  twenty-two  millions  in  Alabaira, 
before  1827. 

I  have*  been  inclined  to  tliink,  sii%  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  some  of  the  new  States  were  admitted  into 
the  Union  befbre  they  had  acquired  a  sufficient  popuh* 
tion  and  strength  to  support  their  State  governments  with 
advantage  and  convenience  to  themselves.     I  am  not  nov 
disposed  to  complain  of  it.     I  have  cheerfully  voted  for 
the  admission  of  them  all  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
a  seat  in  this  House,  and  an  enlightened  policy  required 
that  we  should  have  dealt  generously  with  those  by  whose 
enterprise  our  immense  forests  had  been  reclaimed  from 
the  waste  in  which  they  lay,  and  who  had  carried  with 
them,  and  arc  still  extending' to  our  remotest  borders,  mv 
free  institutions,  our  laws,  and,  I  hope,  our  virtues  too. 
There  can  be  no  more  cheering  siglit  to  any  patriotic  man, 
and  the  friends  of  free  government  every  where  can  have 
no  surer  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and 
tlie  triumph  of  that  consoling  example  which  we  lu)ld  out 
to  mankind  of  the  blessings  of  regulated  liberty,  than  to 
view  the  success  of  that  policy  which  has  planted  aroiifxl 
us  that  flourishing  circle  of  free  States.     But  their  early 
admission  into  the  Union  imposed  upon  them  the  burden 
of  supporting  independent  governments  when  they  were 
not  yet  well  able  to  bear  taxation,  and  while  their  resources 
were  too  much  exhausted  in  payments  for  the  public  do* 
main.     These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  pressing 
claims  upon  us.     But  it  was  our  fault,  if  theit:  was  any, 
as  well  as  theirs,  and  has  imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  pur* 
suing  a  liberal  policy  towards  them,  which  I  think  we  have 
been  disposed  to  fulfil  honorably.     The  great  extent  of 
public  lands  within  their  limits  has  been  matlc  a  smirce  of 
uneasiness  in  some  quarters.     While  we  have  been  deal- 
i»'ff  generously  with  them  here,  insidious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  mislead  tKeir  feelings,  and  entice  them  into 
false  views  of  their  rights,  and  lax  notions  of  political  mo- 
rality.    Restless  men  and  artful  demagogues  have  laid 
hold  of  tliis  matter  to  serve  their  private  ends,  by  teAhing 
them  to  contemn  their  own  good  faith,  and  to  look  upon 
the  General  Govemmept  as  a  hard  master. 

[Mr.  LEWIS,  of  Alabama,  requested  xMr.  STonnstoyicld 
the  floor,  that  he  might  say  a  word  in  rejanl  to  that 
State.  Mr.  S.  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Lkwis  said  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  included  the  State  of  Alabama 
in  his  remarks,  he  would  inform  the  House,  that  though  a 
report  was  once  made  in  her  Legislature,  to  which  Mr.  S. 
may  liave  referred,  yet  it  was  promptly  rejected  in  both 
branches  by  very  larg^  majorities. 

Mr.  STORKS  said  that  he  had  no  reference  to  the  State 
of  Alabama.  He  was  not  aware  that  such  a  report  had 
ever  been  made  in  her  Legislature,  and  was  glad  to  find 
that  it  was  disposed  of  there  in  a  manner  so  honorable  to 
tY\e  character  of  the  State.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  owed  an 
apology  to  the  committee  for  introducing  this  topic  at  all, 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  had  seen  doctrines  started 
in  some  quarters  on  that  point,  which  were  calculated  to 
do  mischief;  but  he  believed  that  they  might  safely  be 
lef^  to  the  reprobation  which  tliey  would  be  sure  to  meet 
with  from  the  good  sense  and  integrity  of  the  people  of 
those  States  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed.] 

Mr.  S.  resumed.  In  the  message  of  the  Executive,  in* 
forming  us  what  had  been  done,  he  has  given  us  his  rea- 
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dian  nations  to  abandon  their  coimtx^,  and  seek  a  new 
home  in  a  distant  land,  he  has  explicitly  stated,  too^  that 
"they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that,  if  they  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  States  they  must  be  subject  to 
their  laws" — and  that,  "  in  return  for  their  obedience  as 
individuals,  they  uill,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they  have  improved 
by  their  industry.  But,"  he  adds,  **  it  seems  to  me  vision- 
ary to  suppose  that  in  this  state  of  things  claims  can  be  al- 
lowed  on  tracts  of  country  on  which  they  have  neither 
dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  merely  because  they  have 
seen  tliem  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the 
ch^se."  These  are  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Executive,  in  the 
words  of  the  message.  They  are  little  short  of  a  copy  of 
their  orig^inal,  and  I  might  almost  as  well  have  read  them 
from  the  report  and  reijolutions  of  Georgia.  These  are 
doctrines,  too,  which  the  United  States  set  up  in  the  face  of 
the  treaty  of  Holston!  The  guaranty  of  that  treaty,  sir, 
was  to  tlie  Cherokee  nation,  and  to  the  lands  of  the  nation, 
ami  not  to  individuals.  Now,  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  palpable  operation,  indeed,  1  may  say,  the  express 
enactments  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  to  annihilate  com- 
pletely the  political  capacity,  and  abolish  the  Government 
of  the  Chei*okees,  and  reduce  tliem  all  to  individuals? 
Tilers  is  to  be  no  longer  any  nation  there. .  In  the  lan- 
jfua^c  of  the  message,  they  arc  to  i-eceive  protection  here- 
after *«  like  other  citizens"— of  Georgia,  I  presume — and 
not  from  tlie  United  States.  The  other  party  to  our 
treaty  no  longer  exists.  The  bill  before  you  follows  out 
these  principles^  and  authorizes  the  President  to  purchase 
the  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
from  the  individuals  who  happen  to  cultivate  them  for  the 
time  being,  under  their  own  regulations  among  them- 
selves,  and  expressly  prohibits  any  Cherokee  from  re»oc- 
cupying  them  afterwards.  These  lands  then  pass  to 
Georgia  under  our  compact.  The  Executive  has  ex|>ress- 
ly yielded  to  Georgia  the  power  to  accomplish  this  object, 
by  the  extinction  of  the  national  capacity  of  the  Chero'kecs 
under  her  laws.  It  is  an  idle  waste  of  words  to  enter  upon 
any  formal  reasoning  to  show  that  he  has  tlius  assumed  t|ie 
power  to  abrogate  the  treaty  itself.  If  he  has  the  power 
undettlie  constitution  to  do  what  he  lias  done,  it  is  a  mere 
mockery,  ami  an  insult  to  the  Cherokees  and  to  common 
«ense,  to  talk  about  the  treaty  of  Holston  as  a  thing  which 
has  any  existence.  I  do  not  know  ^om  he  may  have  coiv 
suited  or  who  has  recommended  lo  him  the  course  which 
he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  with  this  treaty;  but  1  trust,  at 
least,  that  this  illustration  of  our  notions  of  public  faith  has 
received  no  countenance  from  that  member  of  his  cabi- 
net whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  stand- 
ing in  the  nearest  rehtioti  to  his  person,  and  whose  duties 
iiaFC  made  him  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  President  in 
negotiations  with  other  powers. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
met  with  a  very  grave  question,  intimately  connected  with 
the  treaty-malung  power,  which  I  liope  those  who  intend 
to  sustain  what  has  been  done,  will  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  satisfiiction  of  the  House.  1  am  tlie  more  anxious  to 
know  their  views  of  it,  as  we  have  heard  some  specious 
appeals  to  the  friends  of  State  right<),  to  come  forward  on 
this  occasion,  and  sustain  their  principles.  The  alarm  has 
been  sounded,  and  tliey  have  rushed  to  the  standard  with 
an  alacrity  which  leaves  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
have  really  believed  their  favorite  doctrines  to  be  in  jeo- 
pardy. I  fear  that  these  appeals  have  had  some  influence 
upon  tlie  question  before  us.  Their  principles,  or  at  least 
what  others  have  assumed  for  them  to  be  so,  liave  been 
pressed  into  service  with  a  zeal  indicative  of  such  confi- 
ncnce,  that  consistency  requi»*ed  them  to  come  forward, 
and  give  their  support  to  the  course  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  Executive  with  these  treaties. 

If  there  was  any  point  on  which,  more  tlian  any  other, 
the  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  original- 


ly turned,  and  the  influence  of  which  has  been  felt  by  one 
of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  country,  it  was  the 
apprehension  that  the  new  Government  was  either  too  mo- 
narchical in  principle,  or  would  turn  out  to  be  so  in  prac- 
tice. This  alarm,  too,  was  cliiefly  foimded  on  the  opinion 
that  the  constitution  had  provided  no  adequate  security  to 
the  States,  by  imposing  definite  and  effectual  limitations 
on  the  executive  power  and  executive  discretion.  It  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  crimination,  whetlier  just  or  un- 
just, upon  one  of  the  parties,  and  especially  upon  Gene- 
ral Hamilton  and  his  friends,  that  the  tenclency  of  their 
principles,  and  the  measures  wliich  they  had  advised,  was 
to  invest  the  Preadentwitli  powers,  which  must  prove  fa- 
tal to  the  wholesome  influence  of  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  destroy  tlie  control  of  the  States  in  the  Senate. 
Under  these  banners  battles  have  been  fought  and  won — 
and  laurels  have  either  been  or  tliought  to  have  been  g^- 
tliered.  They  have  certainly  been  claimed  as  the  rewards 
of  victory,  and  are  even  yet  worn  here  as  the  hereditary 
honors  of  the  field. 

The  question  before  us  does  not  involve  the  right  of  the 
President,  ip  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  decide,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  until  they  can 
be  convened,  the  mere  construction  of  the  terms  of  a  trea- 
ty— nor  to  determine  the  effect  of  an  inflection  of  any  of  • 
its  engagements  by  the  other  party.     There  is  nothing.- 
ambiguousor  of  doubtful  interpretation  on  the  face  of  the- 
Cherokee  and  Creek  treaties,  and  no  pretence  has  been.' 
set  up  that  they  have  been  disregarded  by  tlie  Executive,- 
because  these  nations  have  not  obseryed  tliem  on  tlieir 
part,  and  kept  their  faith  with  us  honestly.     They  were 
well  understood  orgfinally  on  all  sides,  and  arc  framed  in 
language  that  cannot  be   per\'erted.     There  can  be  no 
quibbling  as  to  the  real  intention  of  both  parties.     The 
terms  are  not  susceptible  of  different  significations,  and 
the  expressions  used  are  definite,  and  suitable  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  them.     It  is  enough,  however,  that  the  ^ 
\Executive  has  not  asstimed  to  act  on  thi.s  ground,  and  the 
complaints  of  bad  faith  are,  unfortunately,  all  on  tHe  other 
side.     Nor  are  we  examining  whetlier  the  easua  f cedent 
(las  occurred  under  any  treaty  with  a  third  party,  by  wliich 
liny  engagements  on  our  part,  not  operative  before,  hav^ 
come  into  force.     He  claims  tlie  broad  power  that  it  is  . 
for  the  Executive  to  determine  the  abrogation  ofou^stipu-  * 
lations,  because  Georgia  has  enacted  certain  laws  for  more 
effectually  exercising  the  jurisdiction  which  she  claims 
over  the  Cherokee  nation  and  their  lands.     He  maintains 
the  right,  in  that  department  of  the  Government,  to  treat 
the  obligations  by  which  the  United  States  are  bound  on 
the  face  of  the  treaties,  as  annulled  from  that  time — that 
they  shall  be  reduced  to  mean  nothing  any  longer — in  a 
word,  that  from  that  time  they  have  no  existence  as  trea- , 
ties  with  the  Cherokee  or  Creek  nations.     This  is  the  doc-/ 
trine  which  must  be  sustained,  and  it  is  this  stretch  of  exc* , 
cutive  power  which  must   be  vindicated  by  those   who/ 
support  the  measures  of  the  President.     The  doctrine 
will  reach  our  treaties  with  other  powers,  too,  as  well  as 
those  now  before  us;  for  we  are  examining  the  right  of  the  ' 
Executive  Department  to  determine  such  a  question  at  all, 
in  any  case,  and  not  whether  he  has  decided  it  correctly  in 
this.     But,  sir,  the  power  asserted  will  be  found  to  be 
much  higher  tluin  the  Executive  claims  it  to  be.     The  as- 
sumption on  which  it  ostensibly  rests  in  the  message,  is, 
that,  by  the  happening  of  the  contingt;ncy  that  Georgia 
has  •*  extended**  her  laws  over  the  Cherokees,  the  treaty 
has  now  come  into  collision  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  and  must  therefore  he  yielded.     Hut  the  principle 
which  lurks  luuler  this  disguise,  really  goes  to  the  total 
annihilation  of  the  treaties  from  the  beginning,   and  as-  . 
sumes  tliat  they  were  never  binding  on  the  United  States 
at  all.     If  tliev  ever  were  so,  no  act' of  one  of  the  States 
could  discharge  our  obligations.  The  jurisdiction  of  Geor- 
gia roust  have  been  as  peKect  when  these  treaties  were 
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'  first  made,  as  it  was  in  1827,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  Its  validity  revts  upon  that»  and  its  force  and  operation  issus- 
'  State  must  have  al wuys  been  applied  to  tlie  Cherokee  coun- Mained  by  that.  When  once  fixed,  and  adopted  u  the  l»w 
J  try.  *  If  the  treaties  ai'c  invalid  now,  they  were  always  so.7of  the  land,  the  Executive  has  no  dispensing  power.    Hti 

The  rig-ht  of  Geor^a  to  the  improvements  of  the  Chero-4own  duty  is  plainly  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  Thecon- 
f  kees,  too,  is  as  perfect  as  it  is  to  their  vacant  lands — there  trol  of  tlic  States  over  his  will  has  been  constitutionally  inter- 
4  is  no  hiding  place  lialf  way.  There  is  no  middle  ground  posed  to  very  little  purpose,  if  treaties  are  to  take  eflector 
X   on  which  the  Executive  can  stand.     I  doubt  if  there  wa^  not,  or  be  suspended  in  their  operations  afterwards,  at  his 

ever  meant  to  be  any,  for  less  than  the  whole  would  not  i  pleasure,  without  any  violation  of  them  by  the  other  party. 
I  reach  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  principle  set  uplThey  are  clothed  with  a  sanctity  which  entitles  them  to  higli- 
'  cannot  be  arrested  at  any  point  short  of  the  total  prostra-Cer  respect  than  our  mere  municipal  regulations.  Tlicre  are 
\  tion  of  the  treaties,  and  the  unqualified  power  in  the  Exe-ltwo  parties  to  them,  and  the  public  faith  securea  their  in- 
I  cutive  to  moidd  and  fashion  them,  and  to  annihilate  these, Iviolability.     And  yet  it  has  been  gravely  asserted,  and  at 


/  or  any  other  treaties,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  lie 
/  asks  no  advice  from  any  other  department,  and  consults 
^  no  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government.  He  acknow- 
f '  ledges  no  obligation  to  submit  such  a  question  to  Congress, 
I  or  even  to  the  Senate.  His  march  is  onward  to  the  direct 
i  accomplishment  of  the  executive  will,  as  if  the  whole  ac- 
;  tion  of  the  Government  on  tliis  subject  was  the  exclusive 
,  attribute  of  executive  power.  It  is  this,  sir,  which  has 
r  led  to  all  our  embarrassments,  and  brought  about  the  pre- 
7  sent  disorderly  condition  of  the  Government  in  this  mat- 
^  ter.  It  is  to  support  measures  and  doctrines  like  these, 
•  that  appeals  have  been   made,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 

friends  of  SUte  rights.  I  think  that,  if  they  examine  their 
^  principles  carefully,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
'^  will  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
""  It  is  well  known  that  the  disposition  of  the  treaty -naak- 
.  tng  power  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  set- 
1    tied  in  the  conventipn  of  1787.     In  Kui'ope,  it  was  in  the 

I  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  liable  to  the  greatest 
It  had  been  used  there  for  personal  objects,  and 


\ 


empted  to  be  mamtained,  that  after  tlie  States  have  enter- 
ed into  treaties,  the  Executive  may  revise  their  solemn 
acts;  that  he  may  judge  over  the  States  and  above  the 
S^-ates;  that  he  may  entcrtun  an  appeal  from  them  to  him- 
self or  his  cabinet;  that  he  may  virtually  abrogate  their 
treaties  by  an  order  in  council,  and  give  the  force  of  law 
to  an  executive  proclamation.  The  treaties  and  the  law 
of  nations  constitute  the  public  law  of  the  Union.  They 
deeply  concern  private  right  as  well  as  the  political  reW 
tions  of  the  country.  If  a  question  should  arise  between 
one  of  your  citizens  and  the  Government,  or  a  foreign 
power,  would  the  judiciary  regard  an  interposition  of  the 
executive  power,  which  professed  to  exercise  the  rigfit  of 
impugning  the  integrity  of  your  treaties?  The  power,  sir, 
to  adjust  and  settle  the  conventional  law  of  all  countries, 
must  exist  somewhere  in  all  Governments.  It  is  vested 
here  in  the  States  themselves,  and,  when  they  have  esU- 
blished  it,  the  political  rights  of  others  become  irrevocable. 
You  are  denied  tlie  power  of  unsettling  it,  or  revoking 
our  obligations  at  your  own  pleasure.  Above  all  thing^ 
"e  have  never  trusted  the  Executive  with  tliat  dangerous 


abuse. 

perverted  to  the  most  mischievous  designs  of  ambition. 

The  whole  policy  of  many  of  the  European  Governments f  prerogative.     The  Senate  was  vested  with  the  power  to 

had  been  seriously  involved  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  Idetermine  the  conventional  law  of  the  Union,  because  they 

and  it  had  led  to  measures  the  most  fatal  to  their  prosperity  lare  the  pccidiar  guardians  and  conservators,  as  well  as  the 
/and  peace.     Indeed,  sir,   many  of  the  calamities  which  S'epresentatives  of  the  States,  in  the  exercise  of  that  func 

they  suffered  for  a  century,  may  be  traced  to  the  abuse  of 

this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  It  was  in  the  view 
I  of  this  evil,  that  under  our  constitution  it  was  considered 
f  unsafe  to  trust  it  to  the  Executive.  In  Europe  it  was  pre-i 
,  rogative,  but  here  it  w.^s  to  be  limited  by  the  constitution,^ 

and  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  States  in  the  SenateJ 


tion  of  their  sovereignty.  In  such  matters  as,  in  the  cxer- 
cise  of  this  high  political  attribute,  might  affect  her  citizeni 
or  .their  own  jurisdictions*  it  could  be  safely  trusted  no- 
where else.  The  individual  States  were  denied  this  powrr, 
because  that  might  defeat  the  conventional  law  of  the 
witole.     There  is  nothhig  new,  or  suggested  now  for  the 


f 


where  their  sovereignty  was  equal.  It  was  a  politicii?  first  time,  in  that  operation  of  treaties  which  to  some  ex 
power  which  so  seriously  affected  the  general  policy  of  the)  tent  affects  and  controls  their  domestic  jurisdiction,  and 
country,  in  itsrebtions  with  other  nations,  as  well  as  in  its  impairs,  in  some  degfree,  what  gentlemen  have  so  tena- 
operation  on  the  prosperity  of  the  States  at  home,  that  it  ciously  held  to  as  tlie  reserved  rights  of  the  States.  Every 
was  even  considered  unsafe  to  entrust  it  to  a  majority  of  Ifreaty  of  limits  must  have  that  operation.  The  treaty  of 
the  States,  and  the  concun-ence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sena-  1783  abrogated  all  the  State  laws  which  impeded  the  re- 
tors  was  therefore  required.  For  this  purpose  the  Senate  coyery  of  British  debts,  and  prohibited  the  States  from 
is  the  council  of  the  States,  and  the  treaties  are  the  acts  passing  any  in  future.  Yet  the  old  Congress  hail  no  juris- 
of  the  States.  The  Executive  is  little  more,  in  that  respect,  diction  over  that  matter,  except  as  the  result  of  the  treaty- 
than  the  agent  or  organ  of  the  States,  in  matters  of  nego-  making  power.  In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Ham- 
tiation.  He  may  refuse  to  act  at  all,  and  shut  the  door  of;  mond,  of  tlie  29tli  of  May,  1792,  he  .says  that  it  was  always 
negotiation,  or  decline  to  submit  his  preliminary  arrange-  -  perfectly  understood  that  the  treaties  contruUed  the  laws 
ments  to  the  Senate.  This  was  deemed  to  be  quite  as  of  the  States — the  confederation  having  made  tlieni  obli- 
much  power  as  could  be  safely  trusted  to  his  discretion,  gatory  on  the  whole;  that  Congress  had  so  declared  ana 
His  will  or  his  opinion,  however,  was  notliing  without;  demonstrated  them;  that  the  Legislatures  and  Executives 
their  sanction.  The  treaties,  tlierefore,  express  the  will'  of  most  of  the  States  had  admitted  it;  and  that  the  judicia- 
of  the  States,  and  not  the  capricious  inclinations  or  the!  ries,  both  of  the  separate  and  general  Governments,  had 
pleasure  of  the  Executive  Department.  They  would  Imve;  so  decided.  He  stated  further,  that  the  formal  repeal  of 
been  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  under  the  kw  of  na-  the  laws  of  the  St:Ues  was  all  supererogation,  and  showed 
tions,  without  any  express  provision  in  the  constitution,  that  Georgia  herself  had  so  considered  it,  and  her  courts 
but  that  sanction  has  been  superadded,  that  there  should  1  hail  so  adjudged.  It  is  everywhere  considered  that  these 
be  no  question  of  their  supremacy.  As  they  constitute!  laws  6f  the  States  were  annulled  by  the  treaty.  It  would 
the  public  law  of  the  country,  the  treaty -making  power  be  quite  easy  to  refer  to  numerous  instances  of  the  same 
was  withheld  from  the  Executive,  because,  under  our  con- ^  sort,  in  various  treaties  wnce  the  adoption  of  the  present 
stitution,  this  was  to  be  a  government  of  law,  and  not  of  constitution.  As  it  was  foreseen  that  such  roust  of  neces- 
sity be  their  eft'cct  by  the  law  of  nations,  that  feature  ot 
the  old  confederation,  which  retains  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Stales  by  tlie  federative  representation  ot 


prerogative,  and  especially  not  of  executive  pi*crogative; 

for  if  his  will  was  to  have  the  force  of  law,  that  was,  to 

:  a  certain  degree,  despotism.     When  the  Executive  and 

the  States  have  entered  into  a  treaty,  the  constitution 


these  sovereignties  in  the  Senate,  is  continued  under  tlie 


has  attached  Its  sanction  to  it,  and  given  it  all  its  efficacy.  |  present  constitution.    It  was  confided  to,  or  rather  rcstiv 
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ed  to,  the  States  Uiere,  as  a  political  confederation  of  so- 
veretgnties,  that  they  might  determine  for  tliemselves  how 
far  and  to  what  objects  toe  conventional  law  of  the  Union 
sliould  be  extended.  It  is  not,  in  any  sense,  the  dismem- 
berment of  die  sovereignity  of  die  States:  that  suggestion 
is  li  mere  abuse  of  words.  It  may  as  well  be  said  that  the 
sovereignty  of  a  particular  State  is  dismembered  by  tlie 
constitutional  operation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  for  regulat- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  country.  The  tiling  of  which 
gentlemen  speak  is  tlie  totality  of  sovereignty,  which  exists 
nowhere  under  our  institutions.  I  consider  that  the  States 
have,  in  the  strictest  sense,  retained  to  themselves,  in  the 
Senate,  their  own  control  of  their  reserved  rights  in  the 
exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power.  It  is  safely  placed 
there  under  tlieir  own  conservation,  and  they  are  bound 
in  good  faith  to  Uie  Union  to  respect  the  treaties  which 
are  there  entered  into.  They  arc  represented  and  act 
there  as  in  their  original  capacity.  They  could  not  act 
with  convenience  or  usefulness  in  any  other  way.  Their 
rights  are  safe  in  their  own  council.  What  is  constitution* 
ally  settled  becomes  their  public  law,  and  they  are  bound 
to  observe  it.  It  is  not  perhaps  strictly  a  legislative  power» 
though  Mr.  Madison  has  treated  it,  in  a  publication  to 
which  I  sliaU  presently  refer,  as  partaking  much  of  that 
character.  The  constitution  declares  tliat  <*all  legisla- 
tive powers"  therein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  Congress. 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  to  tlie  views  which  I  take  of 
the  questioin,  to  consider  that  point. 

The  course  of  the  Executive  Department  has  overturned 
these  constitutional  securities  of  the  States,  and  swept  away 
their  power.  His  doctrines  fall  nothing  short  of  an  assump- 
tion of  the  power  of  Congress  to  abrogate  the  public  trea- 
ties in  a  case  of  high  and  uncontrollable  necessiU',  or  by 
exercising  the  power  of  declaring  war.     If  the  friends  of 
State  rights  propose  to  sanction  tlie  violation  of  these  In- 
<iian  treaties,  they  must  bear  him  out  to  the  full  extent  of 
this  thoughtless  usurpation.  This  question  is  not  altoge- 
ther new,  thou^fh  no  stretch  of  executive  prerogative  like 
this  has  ever  before  occurred  or  been  claimed  under  any 
administration.     I  presume  that  gentlemen  are  familiar 
with  tJie  history  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  issued 
hy  General  Washington  in  1793.     This  declaration  by  the 
Presidentof  thcdispositidn  of  the  Government  to  remain 
at  peace,  and  warning  our  citizens  to  abstain  from  any  acts 
that  miglit  involve  them  or  the  Government  in  the  war,  was 
looked  upon  with  jealousy.  It  was  a  topic  of  much  remark, 
and  was  closely  scrutinized.     Yet  it  violated  no  treaty.     It 
assumed  to  suspend  none  of  our  obligations^  And  settled  no 
^luestion  arising  upon  them.    General  Washington  neither 
claimed  or  exercised  such  a  power.  The  procuroatjon  was 
precisely  what  it  professed  to  be,  and  no  more.     The 
administration  assumed  a  posture  of  neutrality,  and  the 
proclamation  declared  the  intention  of  the  President  not 
to  change  the  relations  of  tlie  Government,  until  Congress 
^ould  convene  and  settle  that  question.     In  the  mean 
^e,  our  citizens  were  forewarned,  that,  if  they  mingled 
witlt  the  parties  to  tlie  war,  and  took  part  with  either  side, 
the  Government  would  not  extend  its  power  for  their  pro- 
tection.    It  was  unanimously  sanctioned  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Jefferson  approved  it,  and  has  informed  us  tliat  he 
"athnitted  that  the  President,  having  received  the  nation, 
^tthe  close  of  Congress,  in  a  state  of  peaee,  was  bound  to 
preser\-e  them    in  that  statei  till  Congress  should  meet 
^in,  and  might  proclaim  any  thing  whicii  went  no 
further."    Whether  the  proclamation  was  to  be  treated  as 
implying  a  pledge  of  fiiture  neutrality,  was  another  matter, 
j^nd  a  speculative  question.     But  General  Washington  and 
his  administration  were  uncommitted  to  any  such  construc- 
hon  of  it.     It  was  an  abstract  question,  and  the  President, 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  laid  the 
whole  subject  before  them  for  the'u-  constitutional  action 
"pon  it.  General  Hamilton  fully  declared  that  no  opinion  of 
'ie  President,  on  the  point  of  neutrality,  or  the  French  gua- 
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ranty,  could  in  tlie  least  affect  the  question  i  and  tlie  me 
simply  announced  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation  and  its  real 
object.  l^Ir.  Madison  has  furnished  us  with  his  opinions'on  the 
nature  of  the  treaty-making  power,  in  the  letters  of  Helv^- 
dius.  The  friends  of  State  rights  may  clearly  see  in  that  com- 
mentary, in  what  direction  the  Government  is  advancing» 
if  the  measures  of  the  Executive,  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  last  Congress,  arc  sanctioned  by  this  House.  The 
power  he  has  exercised  involves  the  assumption  of  the 
most  transcendental  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  pros- 
trates every  other  depai'tment  of  the  Government.  Tlie 
Executive  may  in  other  ways  bring  you  into  collision  with 
foreign  nations,  on  his  responsibility  to  those  who  may 
constitutionally  call  him  to  answer;  but,  in  the  case  before 
us,  I  consider  that  he  has  acted  by  open  usurpation.  It 
should  be  quite  enough  that  he  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
confessed  powers,  force  you  into  war  against  your  own 
will,  without  yielding  to  him  the  power  to  enthrone  him- 
self above  the  constitution.  If  on  any  question  which  in- 
volves tlie  construction  of  a  treaty — ^much  more  its  validity 
— he  may  assume  the  powers  of  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Congress,  there  is  no  longer  any  power  in  the  Govern- 
meat  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution at  all.  It  is  a  bold  step  indeed  of  executive  pre- 
rogative; and  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  ^ntleroen 
in  this  House  have  sat  down  so  quietly  under  it  I  was 
anxious,  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  to  know  how  it 
mig^ht  be  received  by  the  Senate,  but  my  doubU  were 
entirely  removed  when  this  bill  appeared  at  your  door. 
They  have  capitulated.  They  are  completely  disarmed, 
and  have  been  marched  out  of  their  entrenchments  with- 
out the  honors  of  war.  The  duty  of  the  Executive  m  this 
matter  was  exceedingly  plain.  If  he  doubted  as  to  the 
validity  or  operation  of  these  treaties,  Uie  examples  of  his 
predecessors  were  before  him.  He  should  have  at  least 
paused  before  he  naoved  so  rashly — ^Iiave  kept  all  things 
m  the  condition  in  which  they  stood,  and  submitted  the 
whole  case  to  Congress.  The  first  suf;gestion  made  to  the 
Cherokee  delegation  was  riglit,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  it  was  ever  revoked  or  withdrawn.  What  b  to  be 
our  security  for  our  European  treaties?  If  the  Executive 
doubts  as  to  the  construction  or  validity  of  those,  too,  shall 
he  cut  the  knot  for  himself,  and  dissolve  their  obligations? 
Our  commercial  treaties  have  no  greater  sanctity  than  any 
others.  Is  your  foreign  trade  and  intercourse  with  other 
nations  to  be  at  his  mercy«  too?  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
laws  of  Congress  liave  any  greater  sanctions  than  your 
treaties.  You  have  manv  treaties  with  other  nations, for 
the  advantage  of  your  citizens.  Shall  the  Ex^utive  so 
deal  with  these,  too,  as  to  prostrate  your  navigation,  or 
subject  it  to  retaliation?  He  may  annul  the  stipulations  of 
treaties  made  to  fi^vor  your  own  trade;  for  if  he  can  over- 
leap the  law  of  nations  and  the  constitutioni  by  revoking 
those  which  fiivor  others,  you  have  no  better  security  than 
his  will  for  ^'ourselves.  He  can  release  them  from  their  ^ 
stipulations  m  your  favor,  as  well  as  those  which  operate 
against  them.  If  he  should  think  that  all  his  predecessors 
and  fi>rmer  Senates  have  been  wron^  headed  on  other 
points,  and  that  th^  have  be^  too  liberal  to  particular 
interests,  or  have  nvored  commerce,  or  navigation,  or 
manufactures  too  much»  it  b  only  for  the  Executive  to  put 
forth  his  prerogative,  and  your  constitutional  securities  are 
in  hb  hand.  .^  , 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  a  case  of  high  ind  uncontrol- 
lable necessity  may  occur,  so  deeply  involving  the  fiite  of 
the  country,  or  so  seriously  affecting  its  iftfe^,  that  the 
President,  submitting  himself  to  a  high  responsibilitj,  may 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  decline  the  execution  of  a  treaty 
until  Congress  can  be  convened.  But  his  duty  in  sudi  a 
case  b  very  clear.  He  may  suspend  acting  upon  it  alto-*^ 
gether,  but  he  has  no  power  to  aetermine  such  a  question 
finally  for  himself.  He  must  submit  it  to  Congress.  If  a  ' 
treaty  b  to  be  declared  void,  it  b  for  Congress  only  to  an- 
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nul  it.  The  President  and  Senate  cannot  do  it  unless  by 
negotiation.  But,  sir,  these  are  extreme  cases,  and  that 
before  us  is  not  one  of  them.  The  President  has  not  acted, 
or  professed  to  act,  with  any  such  views.  He  has  given 
to  the  other  party  his  own  iinal  determination  of  theques- 
tionj  and  has  acted  upon  it  throughout.  He  declined  to 
suspend  the  matter  at  all  till  the  case  could  be  sent  here, 
and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  to  in-j 


trayed  their  country,  and  tlie  power  of  that  whole  conti- 
ncnt  is  swayed  by  bands  of  reckless  despots.  Yet  while 
their  liberties  have  been  cnished,  we  find  hi  Europe,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  power  of  kingly  alliances,  the  Parliament 
of  one  Government  at  least,  and  that,  too,  once  the  moit 
despotic  of  them  all,  is  successfully  limiting  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Crown.  Sliall  we,  then,  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  here  as  one  of  the  securities  of  the 


form  the  Cherokee  delegation  that  tlie  course  of  the  Go  jl  rights  of  the  States?    I  know  very  well  ilic  answer  which 
vernment  was  changed,  and  to  communicate  to  them  hin  gentlemen  are  ready  to  oflTer  on  this  occasion.  We  ire  to  be 

"     •  ' "  **  'told  that  his  decision  has  been  in  favor  of  the  States.    It  is 

this  which  leads  us  to  look  upon  his  measures  with  compla- 
cency, and  this  is  the  soothing  opiate  by  which  he  has  quiet- 
ed  our  fears.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  answer  to  another 
question :  What  will  be  the  decision  of  the  Executive  in  the 


final  deciuon.     He  asks  us  now  for  no  opinion  upon  it 
but,  considering  it  settled,  we  are  called  upon  to  appro 
priate  some  millions  to  relieve  the  other  party  from  the 
condition  to  which  his  decision  has  reduced  them.   I  knowt 
^>that  there  is  apathy  here  under  these  assumptions  of  the 


I  Executive,  but  we  are  bound  to  resist  these  encroachments 

J^  ■  on  the  powers  of  Congress  at  the  beginning.  This  is  notj 
.  a  distant  alarm — the  invader  is  within  this  hall — his  mani<4 
f  festo  is  on  your  table,  and  at  tlie  next  step  we,  too,  shal^ 
Whave  surrendered  at  discretion.   I  have  often  thought  that,' 


after  all,  those  who  usurp  authority  were  not  so  much  t(x  ihem.    We  may  see  on  this  occasion,  in  the  clearest  light, 


blame  as  we  commonly  consider  them  to  be,  when  we  find 
others  so  ready  to  yield  up  the  powers  of  Government 
into  their  hands.     Rome  preserved  her  liberties  until  her 
public  councils  preparea  the  way  for  one  family  to  esta- 
blish itself  on  their  ruinsj  and  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  did 
not  rule  in  England  by  proclamation,  until  servile  Parlia^ 
ments  looked  upon  tlie  advances  of  prerogative  at  least 
,    with  indifference.     If  these  encroachments  of  the  Execu- 
t    tive  Department  are  not  met  and  repelled  in  these  balls, 
;   they  will  be  resisted  nowhere.     The  only  power  which 
)  stands  between  the  Executive  and  the  Slates,  is  Congress. 
The  States  may  destroy  the  Union  themselves  by  open 
j  force,  but  the  concentration  of  power  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
I   Executive  leads  to  despotism,  which  is  worse.  Of  the  two 
i  evils,  I  should  prefer  the  nullifying  power  in  the  States 
'  — it  is  less  dangerous,  and  admits  of  surer  remedy.     A 
-  single  State  may  occasionally  mt  unquietly  under  the  mea- 
^   sures  of  Government,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
set  all  things  right  in  the  end.     But  the  Executive  De- 
partment never  yields  up  power.    Tlie  whole  Union  will, 
sooner  or  later,  feci  tlie  shock,  if  tliis  control  of  our  trea- 
ties shal)  be  surrendered — the  mischief  will  reach  every 


next  case?  Will  that  be  in  favor  of  the  States,  or  against 
them?  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  They  will  not  be  suffered  to 
ask  that  question.  When  tliey  have  conceded  the  power 
to  settle  such  a  matter  for  himself,  the  Executive  will  take 
care  to  exercise  his  new  prerogative  without  consulting 


tlie  tendency  of  executive  power  in  those  coHifflons  which 
occasionally  spring  up  in  every  Federal  Government  be- 
tween the  members  of  it  and  tlie  head.  This  department 
is  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  seldom  fails  to  secure  to 
itself  the  arbitrament  of  every  such  matter.  This  third 
party  is  ever  lying  in  \*Tut  for  power.  Under  some  plau- 
sible disguise  it  attracts  the  confidence  of  the  parties,  and 
not  unfrequently,  by  appeals  to  the  pride  as  well  as  tt»c 
interests  of  the  States,  it  secures  itself  in  its  usurpations, 
and  leads  them  willingly  to  rivet  tlic.'r  own  chains.  If  the 
Executive  had  decided  tliat  all  our  former  treaties  with  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  had  been  void  as  to  the  cesHons  of 
land  which  some  of  the  States  have  received  under  them, 
should  we  not  have  witnessed  a  very  different  feeling  here 
Should  we  not  have  heard  something^and  that,  too,  quite 
earnestly—of  plighted  faith,  of  solemn  treaties,  and  the 
constitutional  securities  of  the  States?  By  what  proce» 
of  infatuation,  or  by  what  operation  of  self-love  or  State 
pride,  have  we  brought  ourselves  to  jieW  to  the  ExecutiTC 
the  power  to  pronounce  these  treaties  to  be  worthless  to 
the  other  parties?  Tliere  can  be  no  tyranny  wt)r8e  than 
that  which  reflises  to  be  governed  by  its  own  rules. 


where,  and  is  irreparable.  The  judiciary  may  partially  ^  i  find  that  we  have  entered  into  more  than  two  hundred 
protect  individual  right,  but  there  are  two  parties  to  tlie  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations  since  the  declaratiou  of  in- 
treaties,  and  one  of  them  will  not  always  be  under  youif  dependence.  Fifteen  are  with  the  Cherokees  alone,  and 
..control.  We  have  already  reached  a  point  in  legislation  a\  all  but  one  of  these  have  been  m.ade  ancc  tlie  adoptiOT  oi 
thissession,  where  we  should  pause,  and  seriously  conside^^  the  present  constitution.  They  have  been  made  under 
in  what  path  we  are  advancing.  There  are  several  bilH  every  administration  from  the  time  of  General  Washing- 
now  on  your  table,  formally  prepared  in  the  committee?  ton.  Commissioners  for  treating  have  been  nominated  to 
rooms  ofthis  House,  and  reported  here,  which  confer  powerai  the  Senate,  and  regularly  commissioned  for  this  purpose, 
of  an  extraordinary  character  on  the  Executive.  When  Every  Senate,  since  If  89,  has  ratified  them,  and  they  wc 
you  shall  have  passed  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  proclaimed  by  the  Executive  like  all  other  treaties.  Jne 
which  places  your  tenntory  west  of  the  Mlsnssippi  at  hisf  statesmen  whose  names  have  sanctioned  them,  are,  ^asb- 


sole  di^osal,  the  two  bills  relating  to  the  army  and  navy, 

the  reciprocity  act  rei>orted  a  few  days  ago  by  one  of  my 

colleagues,  and  yielded  up  the  power  claimed  over  your 

'  treaties,  this  Government  will  scarcely  be  a  masked  mo- 

^  narchy. .  The  constitution  will  have  become  blank  paper, 

and  the  first  dictator  may  come  to  your  table  and  write 

'  his  decrees  upon  it  at  his  pleasure.     It  may  not  become 

'"me  to  address  an  admonition  to  tliis  House,  and  it  would' 

Srofit  nothing  from  me,  or  any  man,  if  history  has  already 
one  it  80  often  in  vain.  But  it  is  at  least  time  for  us, 
as  prudent  men,  to  open  that  book,  at  almost  any  page, 
and  read  the  fate  of  all  republics  that  have  gone  before  us 
and  perished;  or,  if  we  are  not  admonished  by  the  past,  to 
look  around  us,  and  see  what  is  pasmng  in  the  world  in  our 
own  day.  What  is  now  the  condition  of  South  America, 
in  whose  emancipation  we  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  and 
where  we  hoped  to  find  the  cause  of  free  Government 
strengthened  against  the  alliances  of  its  enemies  ?  Disunion 
has  blasted  our  hopes.    Slavish  Congi^esses  have  there  be- 


ington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  1  sec 
among  them,  too,  the  name  of  the  present  Chief  ^^P^ 
trate.  It  is  in  the  face  of  such  a  ca.sc  as  this,  that  we  baye 
heard  the  validity  of  Indian  treaties  denied,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  Government,  for  half  a  century,  treated  as  a 


dehberate  system  of  juefglery  and  imposture.  If  there  i* 
iSy  foundation  for  the  <l«jtrines  wliich  have  been  putfortii 
to  justify  ourselves  in  disregarding  these  treaties,  we  are 
bound  to  make  out  a  case  so  clear  that  no  plausible  doubt 
can  be  started  against  us.  Our  path  must  be  free,  open, 
and  unobstructed,  and  we  must  not  only  see  that  we  can 
go  there,  but  that  we  can  do  it  with  safety  and  honor.  W 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  it  becomes  us,  if  we  regard  our 
fwth,  to  ask  ourselves,  as  honest  men,  which  party  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  it  in  morality  >— the  ignorant  or  the 
enlightened?— the  weak  or  the  strong?— the  defenceless 
or  the  powerful?  We  should  take  care  that  on  such  » 
question  it  shall  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  ba*e  thrown 
our  sword  into  the  scale.     The  Cherokee  treaties,  and  m 
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guaranties  to  them,  have  been  made  for  compensations  land  g^nted  all  their  lands  to  that  State,  and  the  occupa 


granted  to  us  on  the  face  of  them.  Now,  what  sa>s  natu 
ral  justice  in  such  a  case?  You  have  taken  these  compen 
sations,  and  ai*e  in  the  enjoyment  of  them  to  this  day.  Can 
you  restore  to  the  other  party  what  you  have  taken  from 
him,  and  what  you  tempted  him  to  yield  to  you?  Can  you 
^iTc  back  the  rig^Iits  wliich  he  has  surrendered  ?  Can  you 
place  him  in  the  situation  from  which  you  have  enticed 
him?  Is  this  now  in  your  power,  if  you  were  even  dis- 
posed to  do  it?  These  are  questions,  sir,  which  will  be 
asked,  and  they  ought  to  be  asked.  It  is  better  for  us  to 
ask  them  now;  for  they  must^be  answered,  too — and  an- 
swered honorably,  for  ydu  or"  your  country  is  disgraced 
before  the  world.  You  are  handling  no  light  or  trifling 
matter.  You  are  pressed  on  every  side  by  circumstances 
which  should  constrain  prudent  men  to  look  well  to  their 


tion  of  certain  portions  of  the  lands  thus  ceded  was  al-  \ 
lowed  them  by  the  State  in  the  same  treaties.  The  Stock- , 
bridge  and  Brothertown  Indians  came  into  that  State  from 
some  of  the  New  England  States.     None  of  these  tribes, 
therefore  hold  any  lands  there  under  their  native  or  ori- 
ginal title.     Whether  they  are  to  be  treated  as  aliens  or 
not,  or  whatever  their  relation  to  the  State  may  be,  they 
are  subject,  like  all  aliens  as  well  as  citizens,  to  the  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  State.     But  as  these  tribes  as  well 
as  others  have  been  placed  under  her  protection,  she  has 
recognised  her  obligation  to  secure  them  against  the 
frauds  and  encroachments  of  white  men.     She  was  bound 
in  tlie  treaties  I  have  referred  to,  to  do  this  as  to  their 
lands,  and  she  has  ever  respected  them  honorably.     Ac- 
cordingly, it  lias  been  made  unlawful  for  her  citizens 


steps.  Wliile  these  treaties  are  lying  open  before  you, :  or'any  other  than  Indians  to  settle  among  them,  or  to  pur 
ai)d.you  arc  compelled  to  look  such  an  array  of  names  as  chase  their  lands,  or  to  prosecute  against  them  any  action 
tliese  in  the  face,  he  must  be  a  bold  man,  and  one  having  upon  any  contract  in  her  courts.  Surely  NeW  York  may 
a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  who  can  step  forward  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  her  own  citizens  in  these  matters 
eflTace  the  most  honorable  portion  of  your  history,  and  ^^  ^he  pleases.  But  she  lias  not  stopped  there.  Agents 
lioM  up  the  illustrious  men  who  founded  this  Government  ^"^^  attorneys  for  them  have  been  appointed,  and  paid  too 
as  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution,  t.  by  the  State,  to  advise  them  in  controversies  among  them- 
have  too  much  confidence  in  tne  honor  and  justice  of  thisi  selves  or  with  others,  to  defend  them  in  all  actions  brought 


House,  to  believe  that  we  are  prepared  so  soon  to  blemistt 
the  reputation  of  those  names  which  we  have  beci^ 
taiight  to  venerate  from  our  childhood. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  to  find  on  what  ground  this  bill  is  to  be 
sttppoKed;  and,  great  as  my  personal  respect  is  for  the 
gentlemen  who  are  on  that  committee,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  I  have  found  in  that  paper  subtle  principles 
thrown  out,  but  not  establislied — ingenious  doctrines  start- 
ed, but  not  proved,  and  refined  tiieories  projected,  which 
I  think  the  history  of  the  country  will  not  sustain.  The 
positions  relied  on  to  support  the  argument  of  the  com- 
mittee against  the  riglit  of  the  Indian  nations  to  soil  or 
sovereignty,  arc,  that  "  possession,  actual  or  constructive, 
of  the  entire  habitable  poilion  of  this  continent,  was  taken 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  divided  out  and  held  originally 
by  tlic  right  of  discovery  as  between  tiicmselves,  and  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  conquest  as  against  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants;"  that  "although  the  practice  of  the 
Crown  of  England  was  not  mai'ked  with  an  eaual  disre- 
gard'* (as  that  of  Spain)  **of  the  rights  ot  personal 
hberty  in  the  Indians,  vet  their  pretensions  to  be  tlie 
owners  of  any  portion  of  the  soil  were  wholly  disregard- 
ed;" tliat  "in  all  tiie  actd,  first  of  the  colonies  and  after- 
wards by  the  States,  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
Indians  had  no  rights,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession, 
either  of  soil  or  sovereignty,  has  never  been  abandoned 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,"  and  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  principles  may  be  seen  in  the  histqi'y  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
these  positions,  which  have  been  advanced  with  so  muoh. 


been  somewhat  surprised  to  liear  on  several  occasions 
during  tiiis  session,  that  New  York  had  some  interest  in 
tliis  Question,  and  that  her  policy  since  the  revolution 
would  be  found  to  sanction  the  principles  which  have  been 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  Cherokees.  I  feel  bound  jiot 
to  let  this  opportunity  pass,  without  setting  that  matter 
'i^ht.  I  deny,  sir,  that  there  is  any  just  ground  for  these 
assertions,  and  more  espcciaUy  I  deny  tiiat  she  has  main- 
tained any  doctrines  wliich  go  to  impeach  the  sanctity  or 
'mpair  the  obligiitions  of  any  treaties  made  by  the  General 
Government  with  the  Indian  nations  in  that  State.  By  thej 
treaties  of  Fort  Schuyler,  of  September  12th,  1788,  Se]).l 
lembcr22a,  1783.  and  of  Albany,  of  February  25th,  1789,i 
the  Onondagas,  Oncidas,  and  Cayiigas  expressly  ceded 


against  them,  and  to  prosecute  for  them.  Yet  I  find  these 
laws,  nassed  for  their  protection,  among  those  g^vely  re* 
porteci  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  under  a  re- 
solution of  this  House,  and  laid  upon  our  tables,  to  show, 
I  presume,  that  New  York  claims  the  same  power  over 
the  Indian  tribes  and  their  lands,  that  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  have  done  over  the  Indians  within  their 
limits.  Why,  sir,  if  these  laws  are  carefully  examined, 
they  woidd  show  nothing  to  that  effect,  if  these  Indians 
still  held  their  lands  ana  sovereignty  under  their  native 
claim  and  right.  So  careful  has  New  York  been  on  the 
point  of  Indian  title,  that,  although  the  Mohawks  were 
diiyen  into  Canada  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and 
their  country  wrested  from  them  by  actual  conquest,  we 
find  Uiat  as  late  as  the  29th  of  March,  1797,  she  purchased 
tiieir  title  at  a  treaty  held  at  Albany  under  the  autliority 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  purpoiis  to  have  been 
made  with  ''.the  Moliawk  nation  of  Indians  residing  in 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  within  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,"  in  the  presence  of  Isaac  Smith, 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  United  States.  By  an- 
otlier  treaty,  held  at  New  York  on  the  3 1st  of  May,  1796, 
the  Slate  purchased  of  **the  Seven  Nations  of  Indians  of 
Canada,"  all  their  claims  to  hinds  within  her  limits,  re- 
serving a  small  tract  at  St.  Regis. 

The  Seneca  nation  still  claim  to  hold  their  lands  under 
their  original  title.  But  New  York  has  no  interest  in 
Uiem.  The  pre-emptive  right  was  conveyed  to  Massa- 
chusetts many  years  ago,  and  is  now  held  by  individuals 
under  purchases  from  that  State.  I  have  noticed  in  the 
Executive  Journal,  that,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1827, 

,  _  .^.^  a  conveyance  by  treaty  from  the  Seneca  nation  for  part  of 

confidence,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  the  State  which  I  have  Iheir  lands  to  some  of  these  individuals,  made  in  the  pre- 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  here,  to  say  something  of  pence  of  a  commissioner  of  tiie  United  States,  was  laid 
ber  pol'xy  towards  the  Indians  within  her  limits.     I  hav^LPefore  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Adams.     On  the  29th  of  Febru 


ary,  1828,  a  resolution  to  ratify  it  was  negatived,  the  Se- 
nate being  equally  divided  on  the  question.  On  the  26th 
of  March,  the  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Georgpa,  [Mr.  Debhiek.] 

**  Resolved^  That  by  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  treaty  witii  the  Seneca  Indians,  it  is  not  intended  to 
express  any  disapprobation  of  the  terms  of  tiie  contract 
entered  into  by  the  individuals  who  were  parties  to  that 
contract,  but  merely  to  disclaim  any  power  over  the  sub- 
ject-matter." 

This  resolution  was  modified  on  the  4tli  of  April,  by 
omitting  the  latter  words,  and  inserting  so  as  to  read,  '<  to 
disclaim  Uie  necessity  of  an  interference  by  the  Senate  with 
the  subject-matter,"  and  passed  in  tiiat  form.     These  pro- 
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ceedingi  struck  me  as  somewhat  novel,  and  I  find  that  the  case  before  us  here.     Upon  these,  it  is  silent.    It  is  rery 
Senate  departed  in  this  instance  from  its  former  practice  obvious  how  the  court  were  led  to  the  conclusion  to  vbkh 


on  the  same  subject  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 
Tlie  treaties  between  the  Senecasand  Oliver  Phelps,  as  well 
as  the^HoUandLandCompanv,  for  perfecting  the  same  pre- 
emptive  right,  were  laid  befpre  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  formally  ratified  like  other  treaties.  There  was 
but  one  diraenting  vote,  [Mr.  Wbioht,  of  Maryland.]  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Jefferson  nor  the  Senate  appear  to  have  then 
thought  that  this  was  an  interference  m  any  matterbeyond 
Uieir  power.  How  soon  afterwards  it  has  been  discovered 
to  be  so,  I  cannot  say.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  that 
this  treaty  was  considered  vaore  in  the  nature  of  a  private 
contract,  than  a  pofitical  treaty  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and  the  conclusion  to  wliich  the  Senate  came  may  ad- 
mit of  that  explanation.  But  I  think  that  the  proceedings 
followed  too  close  upon  the  Georgia  resolutions,  to  autho- 
rize us  to  consider  it  as  a  grave  precedent  in  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  State  sovereignty. 

The  committee  have  referred  us  to  an  expression  found 
in  an  opinion  delivered  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  which  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Indians  were  to  be  considered  aA  citizens  of 
th«  State,  and  capable  of  taking  by  descent.     They  have 


copied  into  their  report  an  extract  of  half  a  dozen  words, 
in  which  the  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  *'  knew  of  no 


half-way  doctrine  on  tlits  subject."  It  would  be  quite 
enough  for  New  York  to  say,  in  answer  to  tliis  case,  that 
this  opinion  was  afterwards  reversed  in  the  court  of  errors 
with  great  unanimity,  and  this  very  point  was  then  fully 
examined  by  the  chancellor.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
hir  to  have  furnished  us  here  with  a  somewhat  larger  ex- 
tract from  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice.  The  context 
would  have  shown  us  more  clearly  the  views  which  led  the 
court  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  came.  He  says  that 
the  court  "  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  tlie 
Indian  tribes,  at  former  and  remote  periods,  has  been  that 
of  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  State.  Their  condition  has 
been  gradually  changing,  until  (hey  have  lost  every  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  and  become  entirely  dependent  upon, 
and  subject  to,  our  Government.  I  know  of  no  half-way 
doctrine  on  Uiis  subject."  Now,  sir,  I  think  that  the  fair 
import  of  this  is  rather  against  the  position  taken  by  the 
committee.  We  all  admit  that  there  is  no  half-way  doc- 
trine on  this  point.  Ever}'  candid  man  will  admit,  too,  that 
a  tribe  of  Indians  within  any  of  the  States  may  so  far 
dwindle  away,  or  abandon  their  right  to  self-government, 
and  so  far  dissolve  their  original  institutions, that  they  may 
be  considered,  on  the  soundest  principles,  to  have  become 
merged  in  our  society,  and  extinct  for  all  political  purpo- 
ses as  separate  communities.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  re- 
fer you  to  cases  of  that  sort  in  New  England.  The  Chief 
Justice  said  tliat  the  time  had  come  when  the  court,  on 
those  principles  only,  might  so  consider  the  Indians  in 
New  York.  It  was  not  a  question  involving  strict  principles 
of  municipal  law  merely.  The  court  considered  that  such 
was,  in  fiict,  their  condition.  But  tlie  case  is  revei-sed,  and 
the  law  of  the  State  is  settled  to  this  day  as  the  court  of 
errors  lef^  it.  The  Chief  Justice,  however,  nowhere  de 
nied  the  original  native  ri^ht  of  the  Indians  to  sovereignty 
That  was  expressly  disclaimed.  He  asserted  no  rights  of 
conquest  over  them  or  their  lands.  He  said  nothing  of  dis 
regarding  Indian  pretensions  to  their  lands;  or  that  any  of 
the  colonies  or  States  had  ever  maintained  that  thev  had  no 
rights  of  sovereignty  or  soil.  There  is  nothing  of  this,  or 
any  thing  that  countenances  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court. 
Such  doctrines  as  these  would  have  startled  the  moral  sense 
of  the  State,  and  contradicted  her  whole  histoi^.  And 
how  &r,  sir,  after  all,  could  the  committee  have  pressed 
this  opinion  into  their  service,  if  it  had  never  been  over- 
ruled' It  referred  only  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in 
New  York.  It  neither  speaks  nor  treats  of  any  others,  nor 
does  it  profess  to  suggest  any  principles  which  reach  the 


they  came.  No  one  can  read  this  opinion,  and  fiul  to  see 
that  they  relied  chiefly  on  the  effect  of  the  act  of  April 
12th,  1822.  The  history  of  this  act  is  well  known  to  eveiy 
lawyer  in  that  State.  Soonongize,  a  Seneca  Indian,  had 
been  indicted  for  killing  an  Indian  woman  within  the  Sene- 
ca lands.  She  had  been  put  to  death  under  the  authority 
of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  sachems.  He  pleaded  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State  tribunal,  and  the  question  came  be- 
fore  the  Supreme  Coun  for  their  opinion,  in  1821.  It  was 
fully  discussed  bv  the  Attorney  General  and  the  counsel 
for  Soonongize,  (Mr.  Oakley)  and  the  learning,  research, 
and  abiiitY  displayed  in  that  argument  will  be  long  re- 
membcred  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  courts  of  New  York.  I 
recollect  well  the  general  impression  at  the  bar  at  that  time 
on  the  point.  The  court  held  the  case  under  advisement 
until  the  next  winter.  They  found  no  principles  on  which 
they  could  safely  affirm,  in  a  judicial  opinion,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  court.  They  reported  the  case  to  the  Go- 
vernor, and  recommended  that  the  question  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature.  The  act  of  1822  was  passed. 
There  was,  however,  no  Indian  land  to  acquire.  No  code 
of  Indian  crimes  was  enacted,  nor  were  Indians  disqualified 
to  testify  in  any  case.  The  object  and  spirit  of  it  is  tery 
manifest  in  the  recital  which  precedes  it.  It  states  that 
the  Senecas  had  exercised  the  power  of  punishing,  eren 
capital^,  individuals  of  their  tribe;  that  the  sole  and  ex- 
elusive  cognizance  of  crimes  belong  to  the  Stale;  and 
that  to  protect  the  Indians,  thisjurisdictionoughttobeas- 
serted  to  that  extent.  Now,  sir,  what  was  the  case  before 
the  LegisUture  ?  and  on  what  motives  did  they  act>  They 
saw  that  death  was  inflicted  upon  the  Senecas  under  their 
bloody  code  and  summary  Indian  forms,  with  no  regard  to 
proof  or  any  security  for  the  fair  investigation  of  truth. 
Crimes,  too,  were  or  the  moat  fanciful  character.  Sorcciy 
and  witchcraft  were  among  them.  The  system  was,  m  it- 
self, little  less  than  murder.  There  was  some  form  or 
mockery  of  inquiry  before  the  chiefs,  but  nothinglikc  trial. 


The  foundation  of  what  we  call  punishment,  had  no  refer- 
ence among  them  to  the  protection  of  their  society,  but 
was  rather  the  infliction  of  personal  retaliation  or  pn^tte 
revenge,  f  believe  that  the  case  of  Soonongize  partfjot 
somewhat  of  that  character,  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  cir- 
cumstances well  enough  to  say  that  I  may  not  be  mistaken 
on  that  point.  The  intention  of  the  Legislature  vas  to 
rescue  them  from  this  condition — to  extend  to  them,  »t  « 
could  possibly  be  done,  some  security  against  the  inhuman 
proceedings  of  this  Indian  code— to  afford  them  a  fair  »nd 
impartial  trial—a  trial  by  testimony— the  aid  of  counscl.and 
the  security  of  a  iur}'.  It  was  feU  that  the  State  owed  »t 
to  humanity — to  the  unfortunate  people  cast  upon  her  pro- 
tection— ^to  her  own  character,  and  her  responsibihty  to 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  to  make  that  effort  to  arrest  this 
course  of  violence  and  waste  of  human  life.  If  the  act»n 
be  sustained,  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  it  should  be. 
But  this  is  not  the  firat  occasion  on  which  I  have  expressed 
my  own  opinion  that  it  left  the  whole  matter  exactly  where 
it  found  it.    It  has  once  been  my  professional  duty  to  en* 


they  were  not  sul)iect  to  the  jui 

State  when  thisactwaspassctl.  That  question  yet  remains^ 
be  tried.  However  benevolent  the  intentions  of  the  Legtw** 
ture  may  have  been,  yet,  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Seneca  nation  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
was  necessary,  the  courts  will  pause  before  they  assume 
jurisdiction  under  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  act  has  ever 
been  executed.  It  was  shortly  after  its  passage,  and  m 
the  first  case  which  brought  up  the  question  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  in  another  form,  that  <he  Supreme 
Court,  relying  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  tw 
law,  decided  that  they  were  citizens,  and  subject,  like 
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others,  to  the  Iawm  of  the  State.  But,  since  the  reversa]  of 
this  case,  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent  is  con«dered  to  be 
the  law  of  the  State.  How  much  aid,  then,  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  can  be 
drawn  from  the  course  of  judicial  decisions  in  New  York, 
even  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1822,  I  leave  to  you 
to  determine,  and  will  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
the  remark,  that,  if  by  the  public  or  conventional  law  of 
that  Sute,  or  the  Union,  whether  arising  from  treaties,  or 
founded  on  any  political  principles  of  our  system,  the  Se- 
neca nation  held  their  sovereignty  in  1822,  that  act  has  not, 
and  could  not  rightfully  take  it  away. 

I  shall  cheerfully  concede  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  acts 
of  the  colonies,  and  especially  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  to  determine  the  rights  of  soil  and  sovereign- 
ty claimed  by  the  Indian  nations;  but  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  detain  you  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  had  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  AfTairs  claimed  with  less  confidence,  and 
given  us  better  proof  that  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  Indians  had  no  right  to  cither,  Iiad  never  been  abandon- 
ed, cither  expressly  or  by  implication.     Whatever  may 
have  been  the  public  law  before  the  revolution,  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  settle  this  question  conclusively  in 
favor  of  the  Indian  nations,  by  showing  what  the  acts  of 
the  old  Congress,  the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  been,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the 
present  time.  But,  as  we  find  upon  our  tables  a  collection 
of  colonial  laws,  some  of  which  were  passed  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  f  will  trouble  you  with  some  reflections  that 
have  occurred  to  me  on  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  gentlemen  by  the  history  of 
later  times.     I  cannot  agree  tliat  we  are  to  g^  back  quite 
so  far  to  ascertain  the  public  or  conventional  law  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  to  look  beyond  the  revolution  for 
the  political   law  of  the  States.     This  collection  of  laws 
certainly  contains  some,  chiefly  of  an  early  date,  which  may 
now  appear  to  be  somewhat  whimsical;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  could  be  found,  which  would  show  less 
regard  to  Indian  rights,  and  perhaps  to  the  common  claims 
of  humanity,  tl:an  some  of  these.    There  may  be  much  to 
disapprove,  and  much  to  lament,  in  our  early  history.     I 
cannot  |ay  that  I  have  found  much  instruction  from  the  ex- 
tracts laid  before  us  of  these  early  laws  of  the  colonists, 
and  I  certainly  feel  no  gratification  that  they  have  been 
rescued  from  oblivion,  and  placed  among  the  documents 
of  this  House.     I  am  sorry  to  see  them  here.     It  would 
not,  however,  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  origpn  of 
them,  without  attributing  them  to  a  spirit  so  unfavorable 
to  the  claims  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  continent, 
as  the  Committee  on  Indian  AflTairs  seem  to  have  assumed. 
It  would  be  rather  remarkable  if  we  could  show  that  In- 
dian rights  were  always  held  in  high  respect,  or  that  In- 
dian treaties  were  always  strictly  observed.     We  must 
make  g^eat  allojvances  for  the  early  colonists.    They  were 
settled  here  at  a  great  distance  from  Europe.    They  were 
little  regarded,  and  altogether  unprotected,  by  the  mo- 
ther country.     Their  \'icinity  to  these  fierce  and  warlike 
nations  often  produced  dangerous  collisions  with  them. 
A  state  of  exasperation  sprung  up,  which  led  to  merciless 
wars  and  bitter  and  implacable  resentments.     The  French 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indians,  and  sometimes  ex- 
cited them  even  to  the  extirpation  of  the  English  colo- 
nists.    If  we  consider  what  the  state  of  society  was,  and 
how  strongly  the  principle  of  self-preservation  is  implant- 
ed in  the  human  heart,  we  should  rather  wonder  that  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  had  not  been  able  to  find 
much  more  in  our  early  history  to  sustain  their  positions. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  our  fathers  were  to  be  more 
than  men  in  the  critical  and  afflicting  situations  in  which 
we  know,  from  history,  they  were  often  placed?     Would 
you  look  for  calm  philosophy  in  men  whose  families  were 
awakened  from  their  pillows,  at  midnight,  by  tlie  yell  of 
the  war-whoop  ?->when  they  fled  naked,  in  the  depth  of 


winter,  to  the  nearest  thicket,  for  refuge  from  the  toma- 
haij^k? — when  they  looked  back  upon  the  conflag^tion 
which  lighted  up  the  pathless  forest  around  them? — 
when  they  returned  to  the  burning  ruins,  and  saw  the 
doorposts  of  their  dwellings  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
their  children,  and  the  remnant  of  their  families  swept 
into  captivity  ? — or  when  they  gathered  fi-om  the  scorch- 
ing ashes  tlie  calcined  relics  of  all  they  had  held  dear  on 
earth?  If  we  cannot  justify  that  extremity  of  retaliation 
to  which  human  nature,  in  such  circumstances,  could  be 
tempted,  let  us  be  just  enough  to  their  memory  to  for- 
bear to  reproach  the  errors  of  their  social  affections. 
Why,  sir,  do  we  not  go  back,  and  bring  up  for  our  ex- 
ample, at  this  day,  other  laws  of  our  own,  or  other  coun- 
tries, more  gravely  enacted,  and  quite  as  rigorously  eiu 
forced?  We  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  justify  the  prac-J 
tice  of  making  slaves  of  the  Indians;  or,  if  we  should  bet 
inclined  to  go  back  still  furtlier,  we  could  justify  the  put-»' 
ting  of  prisoners  of  war  to  death.  It  is  not  half  a  century*, 
since  the  African  slave  trade  was  generally  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  christian  Governments.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  believe  that  the  Government  was  driven  to  justify  the 
passage  of  this  bill  under  any  examples  like  these,  or 
that  we  should  be  forced  to  confess  that  we  and  all  the  • 
world  have  made  no  advance,  for  two  centuries,  in  poli- 
tical Hcience,  or  the  morality  of  the  code  of  public  law  by  \ 
which  enlightened  nations  are  willing  to  be  governed.  i|  • 
hope  that,  during  that  time,  our  society  has  gone  forwar(| 
and  not  backward.  We  boast  much  of  our  improvement 
in  other  thinn,  ftnd  why  should  we  not  be  willing  to  ad? 
mit  it  in  this?  1  protest,  at  least,  against  going  back  to 
the  time  when  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  lighted  up, 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Acadia  as  a  fit  model  to  illustrate  our  duties  to  the 
Cherokees.  We  had  better  come  down  to  later  times — 
after  Christianity  had  shed  its  pure  light  more  clearly 
upon  the  world — after  the  colonial  Governments  had  be- 
come better  estabhshed-^the  code  of  public  law  better 
considered,  and  the  duties  of  nations  better  understood 
and  defined.  It  will  be  quite  as  well  for  us  to  see  what 
our  own  Governments  have  done  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
ask  Ourselves  if  we  can  honorably  repudiate  this  portion 
of  our  history.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  ourselves  so  hem- 
med in  on  all  sides,  that  this  question  is  not  to  be  debated 
at  this  day.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  it  will  profit 
us  very  little  to  know  that,  in  a  winter's  search  among  the 
archives  of  one  of  our  historical  societies,  we  have  been 
able  to  find  a  single  treatise,  written  a  century  ago,  to 
prove  that  tlie  Indians  never  had  any  rights  at  all  on  this 
continent.  I  have  looked  into  that  work  of  the  Rev. 
John  Bulkley,  from  which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
read  us  an  extract;  and  it  is  very  true  that  it  makes  out 
the  whole  case.  The  learned  author  zealously  maintains 
that  the  Indians  were  in  a  state  uf  nature;  that  they  had 
no  homes,  and  no  Governments,  and,  consequently,  no 
more  right  to  the  soil  or  sovereignty,  than  the  animals 
which  they  followed  in  the  chase.  This  is  tlie  substance 
of  his  argument;  and  he  imdoubtedty  convinced  himself 
of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis.  But  to  prove  that  against 
our  treaties,  is  to  prove  nothing,  unless  it  be  shown  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  too:  and  that  men  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  released  from  the  moral  law  of  nature.  It 
would  be  much  easier  to  get  rid  of  our  treaty  obligations, 
by  assuming;,  at  once,  that  christian  nations  were  not 
bound  to  keep  their  faith  with  infidels;  and  plentiful  casuist- 
ry can  be  found  for  that,  too.  This  matter  is  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way;  nor  will  it  be  hereafter.  It  is  too 
late  for  us  to  deny  our  claims  to  be  considered  a  civilized 
people;  that  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  public 
and  social  law  of  the  human  family,  and  to  be  bound  by 
that  code  of  universal  morality  which'  is  confessed  by 
every  Government  which  feels  it  to  be  honorable  to  stand 
within  the  pale  of  christian  nations.     It  is  not  a  trifling 
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thing  for  us  to  start  any  principles,  at  this  day,  on  which 
we  mav  claim  to  absolve  ourselves  from  the  obligation  of 
that  faith  which  we  have  pledged  in  all  our  Indian  treaties. 
The  question  is  too  solemnly  settled.  If  it  was  now  an 
original  question,  and  a  mere  speculative  inquiry,  we 
might  treat  it  as  a  theme  for  the  excrcitation  of  uigenuity 
with  a  better  grace,  and  shelter  ourselves  from  the  impu- 
tations which  may  follow,  under  &ome  more  plausible 
apology.  But  we  cannot  approach  our  Indian  treaties  on 
any  side,  witliout  finding  tliem  secured  by  sanctions  which 
cannot  safely  be  despised. 

IfuU^admit,  that,  shortly  a  Aer  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  principle  became  established,  by  European  nations, 
that  they  held  their  dominions  here,  as  among  themselves, 
by  the  right  of  discovery;  and  tJiat  this  doctrine  must  be 
considered  as  settled  at  tliis  day,  let  its  origin  have  been 
what  it  may.  We  should  hold  a  maxim  of  such  long  standing 
in  tlic  greatest  respect.  Some  inconvenicncies  may  have 
followed  from  uncertainties  in  the  history  of  the  early  dis- 
coverers, and  the  difficulty  of  its  application  to  the  clums 
of  nations,  as  the  population  advanced  into  the  interior. 
But,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  any  rule  would 
probably  have  led  to  some  collisions.  This  may  have 
been  considered  the  best;  and  almost  any  rule  was  pre- 
ferable to  none.  It  was  clearly  better  for  England,  and, 
probably,  for  France,  too,  to  establish  this  rule,  than  to 
submit  the  aucstion  of  title  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope, 
who  claimeu  all  undiscovered  lands  as  his  spiritual  patri- 
mony, and  parcelled  out  his  unknown  dominions  on  maps 
which  furnished  him  nothing  but  deerees  of  longitude  to 
define  the  extent  of  his  earthly  donations.  We  must  con- 
sider, therefore,  Uiat  this  qncstlon^of  priority  in  right  is 
to  be  settled  by  priority  of  discovery.  Occupation  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been,  at  first,  considered  as  strictly  essen- 
tial, though  it  was  generally  taken  symbolically.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  this  rule  had  no  reference  originally  to 
any  question  growing  out  of  the  title  of  the  natives.  The 
moraJitv  of  such  an  application  of  it  would  have  more 
scriousfy  merited  tlie  sarcasm  of  one  of  our  poets,  who 
has  said, 

**  I'he  Ume  onc«  wn*  here,  to  the  world  be  it  knowu, 
**  Whf  II  all  a  mail  MiPd  by  nr  saw  wat  hit  own.** 

As  the  spint  of  discovery  advanced,  the  claims  of  the  na- 
tive occupants,  who  might  be  found  here,  presented  an- 
other question.  The  voyages  of  Columbus  had  sliowui  it 
to  be  probable  that  every  part  of  the  new  world  was  peo- 
pled. It  was  necessary  to  find  some  semblance  of  prin- 
ciple to  dispose  of  their  title.  In  an  age  which  was  over- 
shadowed with  superstition,  and  when  the  human  mind 
was  darkened  by  bigotry,  it  was  not  found  difficult  to 
silence  conscience,  end  even  enlist  tlie  religious  feeling 
of  mankind  in  favor  of  the  schemes  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion. They  were,  therefore,  cloaked  under  the  garb  of 
religion.  0jeda*8  proclamation  will  show  us  the  nature  of 
the  claims  of  Spain  to  tlic  soil  and  sovereignty  of  South 
America  against  the  natives. 

<*  I..  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  tlie  most  high  and  pow- 
erful kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barba- 
rous nations,  tlieir  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you, 
and  declare  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God 
our  Lord,  who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you 
and  we,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been«  or  sliall  be,  in  the 
world,  ar&  descended.  But,  as  it  has  come  to  pass,  through 
the  number  of  generations,  during  more  than  four  thousand 
years,  that  they  have  been  dispei'sed  into  different  parts  of 
tlie  wcK'ld,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, because  one  country  was  not  able  to  contain  them, 
nor  could  they  have  found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  preservation;  tlierefore,  God  our  Lord  gave  the 
charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man,  named  St.  Peter, 
whom  he  constituted  lord  and  head  of  the  human  race, 
that  all  ineu,  in  whatever  place  they  are  born,  or  in  what- 


ever faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obe- 
dience unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  tlie  whole  world  to 
his  jiu'isdjction,  and  commanded  him  to  establish  bis  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  as  the  most  proper  place  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave  him 
power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  judg^  and  govern  all  christians,  Moors, 
jews,  gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect 
or  faitli  they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope, 
which  signifies  admirable,  great  father,  and  guardian,  be- 
cause he  is  the  father  and  governor  of  all  men,'*  &c. 

'*  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made 
a  grant  of  these  islands  and  of  the  terra  firms  of  the  ocean 
sea  to  the  Catholic  King  of  Castile,  Don  Fertlinand  and 
Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  their  successors, 
our  sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  ex- 
pressed  in  certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion,  which 
you  may  .see,  if  you  desire  it,"  &c.  He  then  requires 
them  to  acknowledge  tlie  Pope  and  the  Ring  as  the  lord 
of  "these  islands;"  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  submit 
to  his  Government,  and  concludes  thus:  *'  But  if  you  will 
not  comply,  or  maliciously  refuse  to  obey  my  injunctions, 
then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  counti)'  by 
force.  I  will  carrj'  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence. I  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the 
church  and  the  King.  I  will  take  your  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  and  dispose  of 
them  according  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  I  will  seiie 
your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mb-chief  in  my  power,  ss 
rebellious  subjects  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit 
to  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  I  protest  that  all  the  blood- 
shed and  calamities  which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed 
to  you,  and  not  to  his  Majesty,  or  to  me,  or  to  the  gentle- 
men who  serve  under  me.  And  as  I  have  now  made  lliis 
dechu'ation  and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary 
here  present  to  grant  me  a  certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in 
proper  form."     So  much  for  the  Spanisli-title. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  England,  too,  was  favorable  to 
the  same  code  of  public  law  for  America.  Rymcr  has 
given  us  at  large  the  commission  of  Henry  V'll  to  the 
Cabots,  from  which  I  have  taken  an  exti-act.  This  king 
was  a  near  family  connexion  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  The 
tenor  of  this  commission  is  to  sail  with  the  King's  ves- 
sels, «« ad  inveniendum,  discoopericfidum,  et  inKettiganCuni 
quaacunque  insulas  palriaSf  regionea  sive  provincias  gentili- 
um  et  ififideUum,  in  quacunque  parte  mundi  positai  q\a 
cJiristianU  omnibtis  ante  hse  tempore  fuerunt  incogmt^c.** 
They  are  then  commanded  to  take  possession  of  their  dis- 
coveries. The  Latin  is  as  barbarous  as  the  doctrine.  No 
translation  could  do  it  full  justice.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat 
this  paper  was  the  work  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  vho 
were  the  confidential  advisers  of  Henry  VI!.  Their  cha- 
racters are  well  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  any 
history  of  that  period.  The  kingdom  is  said  to  have  never 
been  in  a  more  disreputable  condition  than  it  was  at  lliat 
time.  No  man  was  safe;  and  this  rei^n  is  said  to  have 
been  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  rapacity  and  meanness. 
The  8ucces.sor  of  this  king  rewarded  the  crimes  of  Emp- 
son  and  Dudley  by  a  bill  of  attainder. 

James  I  made  some  improvements  upon  these  examples 
of  his  predecessors.  A  king  who  held  his  notions  of  pre- 
rogative at  home,  was  not  aptto>espect  the  rights  oftliose 
abroad  very  highly.  He  commissioned  llichard  Penkeul 
to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  took  care  to  make 
"assurance  doubly  sure"  to  the  lands  of  the  natives  of 
America.  He  prescribed  in  Pcnkevcl's  commission  the 
tenure  by  which  the  lands  were  to  be  held,  before  thf 
voyage  was  even  commenced,  declaring  that  they  should 
be  held  "of  Us,  as  parcel  of  our  manor  of  East  Green- 
wich in  Kent,  in  soccage  and  not  in  capite."  It  was  en  a 
notion  derived  from  some  commission  or  charter  of  that 
sort,  that  the  right  of  Parliament  to  ta.\  America  was  main- 
tained about  tlie  time  of  our  revolution,  on  the  grounJ 
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that  wc  were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
parcel  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Now,  sir,  it  is  useless  for 
g^entlemen  to  puzzle  themselves  with  learned  theses  and 
ingenious  disquisitions,  to  show  that  the  European  nations 
would  have  been  justified  in  expelling  the  natives  from 
their  lands,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  has  no  right  to  any 
thing  which  he  holds— not  even  to  his  life.  Kin^  Henry, 
James,  Ferdinand,  and  the  Pope,  set  up  no  such  doctrines 
themselves.  They  doubtless  asserted  the  best  which  they 
could  find,  and  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard 
for  themselves,  and  justifying  themselves  upon  their  own 
principles.  We  may  search  as  closely  as  we  may  into  the 
history  of  the  claims  they  set  up,  and  shall  find  at  last  that 
they  were  defended  solely  on  the  ground  that  these  were 
heretic  and  infidel  countries,  and  that  the  claims  of  here- 
tics and  infidels  to  the  earth  were  entitled  to  no  reg^d  in 
preference  to  Catholic  dominion.  But  as  the  age  of  su- 
perstition and  bigotry  passed  away — as  prerogative  be- 
came weakened,  and  popish  supremacy  fell  into  disrepute 
—as  tlie  minds  of  men  became  enlargped,  and  the  public 
law  improved,  better  principles  were  establish ed .  Before 
the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence had  beconne  too  far  emancipated  from  the  supersti- 
tion and  intolerance  of  the  times  of  Alexander  VI,  as  well 
as  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  to  sanctify  any  longer  the  vio- 
lences which  haid  been  committed  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  prerogative.  Grotius  had  long  before  g^ven  the  tnie 
foundation  of  all  original  title.  «« Primua  aequirendi  mo- 
*«  est  oeeupatto  eorum  qui  nulUtu  9unt."  We  have  the 
right  to  take  that  which  others  have  not  already  appropri- 
ated to  themselves,  but  we  have  no  right  to  take  away  our 
neighbor's  proper^.  This  was  the  rule  laid  down  by  that 
great  civilian  and  christian  moralist.  Then  it  came  to  be 
held  by  some  that  Indian  occupation  was  no  occupation 
for  any  purpose — that  it  was  the  state  of  nature,  without 
the  security  of  natural  law.     Some  were  so  verv  liberal  as 


to  admit  that  the  Indians  were  men,  but  held  mat  thev  fiwne  of  that  excellent  man.     Vattcl  has  perpetuated  his 


roved,  over  the  csrth  as  vagrants  and  outcasts  of  the  human 
famihr,  with  no  more  title  even  to  what  they  actually  culti- 
ntea,  than  the  brutes  that  fled  before  them,  or  the  winds 
which  passed  over  the  forest,  and  that  tfcey  were  fair  sub- 
jects for  force  or  fraud  for  all  who  might  find  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  ensnare  or  hunt  them  down.  Tliere  were  John 
Baikleys  before  1734,  who  held  to  this  doctrine  as  stoutly 
M  John  Bulkley  of  Colchester.  But  I  doubt  if  any  other 
treatise  like  this  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  New 
England.  Why  these  people  were,  above  all  others,  to 
be  excluded  from  the  social  law  of  mankind,  was  not  as 
closely  inquired  into  as  it  might  have  been.  It  was  true 
that  their  kings  and  sachems  had  few  or  no  prerogatives. 
They  were  generally  governed  by  councils  assembled 
from  their  whole  nation.  But  if  the  head  men  and  war- 
riors proved  to  be  sometimes  refractory^  the  kings  had  no 
power  to  send  them  to  Tower-hill  or  Tyburn.  They  light- 
ed up  no  fires  for  heretics,  and  never  sent  their  own  pro- 
phets to  the  stake — they  roasted  their  enemies  only.  They 
were  ferocious  and  merciless  in  war,  but  they  had  no  St. 
Bartholomew  days.  They  held  large  tracts  of  uncultivat- 
ed country,  but  they  had  no  laws  of  the  forests — ^it  was 
neither  death  nor  transportation  for  a  starving  man  to  take 
a  deer;  and  it  is  probable  they  never  heard  a  discussior\on 
the  morality  of  spring-guns.  They  believed  in  witchcrafV, 
M  well  as  some  others  of  their  fellow*men — tmd  in  that 
they  came  somewhat  nearer  to  a  certain  king,  who  sat  in 
his  closet  with  his  treatise  on  demonology  open  before  him, 
»nd  conveyed  away  their  country  by  parchment  and  g^ 
wax,  before  he  knew  where  it  was  to  be  found.    We  can 


n 


has  since  so  highly  improved  the  moral  law  of  nations. 
The  spirit  of  avarice  was  excited,  and  the  thirst  of  domi- 
nion was  tempted,  by  the  developments  of  the  resources 
of  the  new  world.  Grants  and  charters  followed,  and 
were  often  dispensed  us  rewards  to  favorites.  But,  sir, 
whatever  mav  have  been  the  theories  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  asserted  its  supremacy,  I  deny  that  our 
English  ancestors,  who  first  colonized  these  States,  ever 
countenanced  that  disregard  of  Indian  rights,  or  carried 
into  practice  that  system  of  injustice  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, which  has  been  asserted  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  On  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, one  of  two  courses  was  to  be  pursued — to  deny  alto- 
gether the  claims  of  the  Indian  occupants  for  any  purpose, 
and  to  dispossess  them  by  violence,  under  any  plausible  or 
convenient  pretext,  or  to  treat  them  as  holding  a  qualified 
right  in  the  soil,  and  extinguish  their  title  honestly  by  pur-' 
chase.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  proclamation  of  Oje- 
da,  tlie  system  pursued  by  Spain.  The  natives  were  treat- 
ed as  fit  for  spoil  only.  The  history  of  Spanish  America 
is  the  most  disgraceful  tissue  of  injustice,  cruelty,  and  per- 
fidious villany,  which  stains  the  annals  of  Christendom; 
and  Spain  has  suflTered  for  her  crimes  the  retributive  jus- 
tice or  Providence.  But,  to  the  honor  of  our  ancestors* 
history  has  given  us  no  North  American  annals  like  these. 
They  held  flic  doctrine  of  discovery  so  fiu*  as  to  protect 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  colonies  ag^nst  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  but  they  never  sanctioned  any  system 
which  left  the  Indian  nations  unprotected  against  them- 
selves, and  fit  subjects  for  lawless  plunder.  They  were 
ihen  who  acted  up  to  tiieir  profession  before  the  world. 
The  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  in  asking  where 
we  should  look  for  the  monuments  of  William  Penn,  di- 
rected us  to  the  noble  institutions  and  enviable  prosperity 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  all  yery  just  to  the  name  of 
Penn,  but  it  falls  short  of  full  justice  to  hb  memory.  I 
can  tell  him  where  he  can  find  another  monument  to  the 


name  to  all  ag^s,  and  in  all  nations,  in  that  work  in  which 
he  has  commended  to  all  mankind  Uie  invariable  respect 
in  which  William  Penn  and  the  puritans  of  New  England 
held  the  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Anierica  to  their 
native  country.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  the  colonies,  the 
Crown  u-as  considered  as  the  only  legitimate  source.of  tiUe 
for  its  own  subjects,  and  in  most  of  them  the  lands  were 
generally  held  under  patents  from  the  Crown,  or  the  colo- 
nial Governments.  This  was  early  established,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  maintained  to  this  day.  The  discoveries  had 
been  made  under  commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  pos- 
session was  taken  in  its  name.  As  between  the  Ring  and 
his  subjects,  the  lands  were  treated  as  the  domain  of  the 
Crown,  and  Indian  purchases  were  not  admitted  against 
the  g^nts  of  the  Kin?  or  his  title.  He  was  considered,  in 
theory,  in  tiie  light  of  an  original  foedal  proprietor  of  the 
Country.  It  was,  therefore,  said,  that  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  called  at  the  bar  of  the  courts  the  seisin 
of  the  Indian  nations,  was  nothing  more  against  the  Crown 
than  a  naked  occupancy.  By  the  original  title  of  the  colo- 
nists, under  their  charters,  they  held  in  fact  under  the 
Ring,  as  the  lord  paramount  of  tlie  realm.  We  hold  this 
doctrine  ourselves,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  our  Governments; 
but  we  claim  no  supremacy  over  the  Indian  right,  even  in 
theory,  becatise  they  are  to  be  treated  as  in  a  stale  of  na- 
ture, and  without  governments  of  their  own,  which  we 
have  never  acknowledged;  or  as  heretics  and  infidels. 
Instances  may  doubtless  be  found  in  our  history,  (and  the 
committee  have  been  able  to  collect  a  few,)  in  which  there 
as  occasionally  collision  between  some  of  the  colonists 


not  deny  that  the  European  Governments  originally  held  [and  the  Indian  nations  on  the  point  of  title.  It  is  probable 
the  riglits  of  Uie  Indian   nations  in  very  little  regard.! that,  in  some  few  cases,  injustice  was  done;  but  the  prac- 
There  were  great  temptations  to  treat  them  lightly,  andfl  ticc  of  the  colonists  settled  down  at  last  in  favor  of  the 
they  were  not  looked  upon  with  that  deference  to  thel  sanctity  of  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands, 
wiuidcr  principles  of  justice,  and  that  humanity  whjpkf     Tlic  committee  have  suggested  that  wc  should  not  give 
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much  weight  to  *Hbe  stately  forms  which  Indian  treaties 
have  assumed,  nor  to  the  terms  often  employed  in  them," 
but  that  we  should  rather  consider  them  as  *<  mere  names" 
and  '*  forms  of  intercourse."  If  treating  these  Indian  na.- 
tions  as  proprietors  of  a  qualified  interest  in  the  soil — as 
competent  to  enter  into  treaties — ^to  contract  alliances — ^to 
make  war  and  peace — to  stipulate  on  points  involving 
and  oflen  qualifying  the  sovereignity  of  both  parties,  and 
possessed  generally  of  political  attributes  unknown  to  in> 
dividuals,  and  altogether  absurd  in  their  application  to 
subjects,  is  nothing  more  than  <*  mere  names"  and  *' state- 
ly K)rms,"  then  this  long  practice  of  the  Crown,  the  Colo- 
nies, the  States,  and  the  Federal  Government,  indeed, 
rproves  nothing.  Words  no  longer  mean  wliat  words  im- 
■  port,  and  things  are  not  what  they  are.  *  But  these  treaties 
;  have  been  looked  upon  as  something  quite  substantial,  in 
the  time  of  them.  Tilings  as  firmly  settled  as  these,  are 
>  not  to  be  easily  moved.  This  most  honorable  portion  of 
.  our  history  is  not  to  be  obliterated  by  a  dash  of  the  pen. 
r  From  a  period  not  long  anterior  to  the  revolution  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  numerous  Indian  treaties  made  by  the 
agents  of  ihe  Crown,  as  well  as  the  Colonies.  These  were 
'  doubtless  made  with  the  full  approbation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances under  instructions  or  advice  from  the  Crown  offi- 
cers. They  have  been  acted  upon  and  acknowledged,  in 
a  way  that  puts  all  question  as  to  their  obligation  at  rest. 
The  Crown  and  the  Colonies  found  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  take  that  course;  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  va- 
rious, and  are  quite  obvious,  even  to  a  careless  reader  of 
our  history.  As  long  sgo  as  16^,  we  find  a  *<  definitive 
treaty"  made  at  Albany,  between  Lord  EfHngharo,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Dongan,  of  New  York, 
with  the  Five  Nations.  One  of  the  chiefs  said  to  them  on 
that  occasion,  that  "  this  treaty  had  spread  so  far  in  the 
earth,  that  its  roots  would  reach  through  the  whole  land; 
and  if  the  French  should  tread  upon  the  soil  anywhere, 
the  Indian  nations  would  immediately  feel  it"  They 
kept  this  treaty  faithfully,  and  the  Colonies  owed  tlieir  se- 
curity, for  many  years,  to  it.  Shortly  before  our  revolu- 
tion, the  principle  may  be  considered  to  have  been  so  far 
settled,  that  these  nations  might  well  claim  to  be  invested 
with  the  capacity  to  contract  in  that  way,  as  qualified  so- 
vereignties. Tiie  doctrines  held  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII  and  the  Stuarts,  were  completely  changed  before 
the  declaration  of  independence.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
1772,  General  Gage  issued  at  New  York,  •*  by  order  of 
the  King,"  a  proclamation,  fully  recognising  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Crown  under  its  treaUes  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions. I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  be  understood  to  say  that 
this  acknowledgment  of  qualified  sovereignty  would  have 
been  admitted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  we  have  carried  it  since.  We  found  it  so  far 
settled  at  the  period  of  oiu*  independence,  that  we  open- 
ly adopted  it  as  the  public  law  for  ourselves.  >Ve  have 
ever  since  placed  our  relations  with  the  Indians  on  that 
footing,  and  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  now  on  any  fan- 
ciful hypothesis.  As  to  their  right  to  the  soil,  however, 
tliat  was  long  before  solemnly  settled  in  practice,  and 
has  remained  so  for  a  period  too  long  to  be  now  ques- 
tioned. New  England  is  held  under  fair  and  honest  pur- 
chase from  the  natives.  A  very  small  part  of  it  was  ever 
claimed  by  actual  conquest.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
wei*e  acquired  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  in 
his  Notes,  speaking  for  Virginia,  <*Tliat  tlie  lands  of  this 
country  were  taken  from  them  by  conquest,  is  not  so 
general  a  truth  as  i.s  supposed.  I  find  in  our  historians 
and  records,  repeated  proofs  of  purchase,  which  cover 
a  considerable  part  of  the  lower  country,  and  many  more 
would  doubtless  be  found  on  further  8eai*ch.  The  upper 
coiuitry  we  know  has  been  acquired  altogetlicr  by  pur- 
f  chases,  made  in  the  most  unexceptionable  form."  There 
is  not  a  foot  of  land  now  held  by  Georgia,  for  which  we 
■'      cannot  produce,  from  atitlicntic  l»istory,  her  title  by  pur- 


hase  from  the  Indian  nations.     This  system,  sir,  «u 

onscientious  in  itself,  and  founded  in  good  morals.    We 

ay  here  stand  up  boldly,  like  honest  men,  before  all 

ankind.     I  am  not  willing  to  blot  out  these  fairest  pages 

f  our  history.     I  will  not  consent  that  tliese  proud  monu- 

[ments  of  our  countr}''s  honor  sliall  be  defaced.    I  would 

ot  darken  the  living  light  of  that  glory  which  these  il- 

ustrations  of  the  justice  of  our  ancestors  have  spread  oyer 

very  page  of  their  history',  for  all  the  Indian  lands  that 

vance  ever  dreamt  of,  and  all  the  empire  which  unbt* 

Jion  ever  coveted. 

The  administration  appears  to  have  conceded  to  Geor- 
gia the  right  of  sovereignty  and  soil  which  she  claims,  in 
the  report  of  1827,  over  the  Cherokees  and  their  lands, 
under  tiie  impres^on  that  such  vraj  the  operation  of  the 
treaty  of  1783.  ITie  Secretary  of  War  has  placed  it  on 
that  ground,  and  assumed,  in  that  respect,  the  principle! 
of  the  Georgia  report.  We  have  never  consdered  the 
treaty  as  any  thing  more  tlian-tlie  acknowledgpient  of  our 
independence,  and  we  took  the  rights  of  the  Crown  by 
accession.  The  King  admitted  that  he  treated  with  us  ss 
a  power  already  independent.  He  g^nted  us  nothing  of 
our  sovereignty.  He  merely  relinquished,  for  himself  and 
his  successor^  his  claim  to  the  government,  propriety, 
and  territorial  rights  over  the  country.  We  do  not  claim 
these  from  his  g^ft.  The  treaty  took  no  such  form.  We 
became  independent,  in  fact,  in  1776,  and  our  national  ca- 
pacity came  mto  existence  at  that  time.  We  were  then 
at  liberty,  as  an  independent  power,  to  adopt  any  policy  or 
assume  any  principles  we  believed  to  be  just  in  regard  to 
the  Indian  nations.  It  is  too  kte  to  inquire  whether  we 
might  not  have  begun  differently.  We  must  be  bound 
now  by  the  system  wliich  we  in  fact  adopted,  and  our  in- 
quiry should  be  to  know  to  what  principles  of  public  law 
we  are  pledged  before  the  world,  and  in  good  fiuth,  to 
abide  by  in  our  conduct  towards  the  Indian  nations.  What 
doctrines,  then,  have  been  assumed— acknowledged— af- 
firmed—established,  and  acted  upon  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury on  our  part,  and  trusted  to  by  those  we  have  dealt 
with?  Before  you  made  the  treaty  of  1783,  you  bad  ac- 
knowledge the  qualified  sovereignty  of  some  of  these  na- 
tions. In  1776,  we  gj^arantied  to  the  DeUware  nation 
«*all  their  territorial  rights,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ample 
manner,  as  it  had  been  bounded  by  former  treaties."  The 
treaty  states  that  the  article  was  inserted  to  obviate  the 
false  suggestion  which  our  enemies  had,  /by  every  artifice 
in  their  power,  inculcated  upon  all  the  Indians,  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  extirpate  them,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  their  country.  In  tlie  treaty  of  1804  they  were  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  "original  proprietors,"  and  you 
then  admitted  them  to  be  the  "  nglitful  owners"  of  the 
lands  there  referred  to.  An  arrangement  was  provided, 
in  some  of  your  treaties,  for  allowing  tlie  Delau'ares  and 
Cherokees  deputies  to  the  old  Congress.  1  could  refer 
you  to  numerous  treaties,  before  and  since  the  treaty  of 
1783,  which  conclusively  repel  the  notion  that  the  Indians 
were  transferred  to  us  as  serfs  of  the  Crown.  It  wouM 
be  an  unpardonable  waste  of  time  to  examine  them,  or  a 
fiftieth  part  of  them.  They  include  almost  ever}^  Indjan 
nation  within  the  SU.tes.  The  old  Cougress  acted  through- 
out on  the  principles  which  I  have  stated.  The  constitu- 
tion has  put  to  rest  a  question  which  arose  out  of  the  power 
of  Congress  under  the  confederation,  and  shows  how 
largely  it  was  intended  to  vest  the  management  of  the  In- 
dian affairs  in  the  new  goveniment.  The  articles  of  con- 
federation had  narrow^  the  power  of  "  regulating  trad* 
and  managing  all  affairs  with  tlie  Indians,"  by  confining  >t 
to  such  as  were  not  membera  of  a^y  of  the  States,  and  pro- 
viding  tliat  the  legislative  right  of  any  SUte  within  its  own 
limits  should  not  be  infringfed  or  vioUted.  The  constitu- 
tion omitted  these  restrictions.  Mr.  Madison,  in  the 
Federalist,  speaking  on  this  point,  says: 

"The  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  tnlx"*'* 
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Terr  properly  unfettered  from  two  IhnitationB  in  the  arti- 
cJes  of  confederation,  which  render  the  provision  obscure 
and  contradictory.     The  power  is  there  restrained  to  In- 
dians not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  and  is  not  to  tIo- 
late  the  leg^ative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits. 
What  description  of  Indians  are  to  be  deemed  members  of 
a  State,  is  not  yet  jettledt  and  has  been  a  question  of  fre- 
quent perplexity  and  contention  in  the  /ederal  councils. 
AikI  how  the  trade  with  Indians,  not  members  of  a  State, 
yet  residing  within  its  legislative  jurisdiction,  can  be  rege- 
lated by  an  ejEtemal  authority,  without  so  far  intruding  on 
the  internal  rights  of  legislation,  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible.   This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  the  articles  of 
confederation  have  inconsiderately  endeavored  to  nccom- 
plish  impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial  sovereignty  in 
the  Union,  with  a  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States;  to 
subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  -a  part  and 
letting  the  whole  remain." 

All  which  can  be  sud,  in  any  sense,  to  have  passed  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  States,  from  the  Crown,  was  a  na- 
ked right  of  pre-emption  to  what  were  called  the  Crown 
lands.  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  say  that  the  United  States 
hare  solemnly  and  deliberately  admitted  it.    This  question 
was  fiiUy  examined  by  the  Government,  almost  forty  years 
ago;  and  we  stand  pledg^  in  such  express  terms  to  the 
Indian  nations  on  this  point,  that  our  lips  are  sealed.  They 
can  show  you  accuse  on  their  part,  that  aefies  all  cavil  and  all 
criticism.     I  know  that  this  is  strong  language;  but  I  have 
measured  my  words.     J  know  well  the  extent  of  what  I 
SOI',  and  what  I  pledge  myself  to  show  in  saying  what  I  do. 
It  is  not  a  thouglitless  pledge,  and  it  shall  be  redeemed  by 
proof  from  the  archives  of  your  own  Government,  which 
alitlie  subtleties  of  ingenuilv  cannot  evade,  and  which  will 
aonilnlate  that  learned  and  labored  hypothesis  on  which 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  have  been  denied  by  thisadminis* 
tration  and  in  tliese  halls.     I  invite  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen to  the  papers,  which  can  be  produced,  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  should  be  gratified  to  hear  what  answer  is  to  be 
ciade  to  them. 

Before  General  Wavne  moved  with  the  army,  in  1793, 
General  Washington  determined  to  make  one  more  effort 
for  peace  with  the  Indian  nations  then  confederated  ag^nst 
us.  The  cabinet  was  convened,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
&  negotiation  was  laid  before  them.  The  question  as  to  the 
rights  of  tlie  Indian  nations  was  there  deliberately  exam- 
ined, and  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  were  required  bprthe 
President.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  furmshed 
us  fully  with  his  own  opmion,  in  the  late  publication  of  his 
papers. 
"  Februarj-  26,  1793. 

'*  First  question.  We  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  treaty 
should  proceed,  merely  to  g^tify  puolic  opinion,  and  not 

I'om  an  expectation  of  success.'' 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"Second  question.  I  considered  our  right  of  pre*ernp- 
■on  to  the  Indifti)  lands  not  as  amounting  to  any  dominion 
''juris^ction,  or  paramountship,  whatever,  but  merely  in 
he  nature  of  a  remainder  afler  the  extin^ishment  of  a 
resent  right,  which  gave  us  no  present  n^t  whatever, 
*it  of  preventing  other  nations  from  taking  possession  and 
cfentlng  our  expectancy;  that  the  In^ans  had  the  full  and 
ndivided  sovereignty  as  long  as  thty  chose  to  keep  it,  and 
tat  this  might  be  forever^  that  as  nst  as  we  extend  our 
^fats  by  purchase  fl^m  them,  so  fast  we  extend  the  limits  of 
ir  society;  and  as  soon  as  a  new  portion  became  encircled 
ithin  our  Une,  it  became  a  fixed  unit  of  our  society." 
Another  question  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  cabinet, 
tiich,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  book  before  me, 
or  I  liave  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  original 
pers, )  involved  a  re-cession  to  the  Indians  of  certain  lands 
ircliased  before.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  of  opinion  that  the 
)vemmcnt  could  "no  more  cede  to  the  Indiana  than  to 
i  English  or   Spaniards,  as  it  might,  on  scknowleged 
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principles,  remain  as  irrevocably  and  eternally  witii  the 
one  as  the  other." 

The  nesotiation  proceeded.  Beverly  Handolph,  Benja- 
min Lincoln,  and  Timothy  Pickering  were  nominated  to  the 
Senate,  on  the  1st  of  March,  as  commissioners,  and  their 
appointment  confirmed.  Tlieir  instructions  are  expressed 
on  the  face  of  them  to  have  been  g^ven  by  General  Knox, 
*<  by  the  special  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  A  part  of  their  address  to  the  Indian  council  it 
as  follows: 

**  Brothers— Now  listen  to  another  of  a  clafan,  which, 
probably,  has  more  disturbed  your  minds  than  any  other 
whatever. 

"Brothers— The  commissioners  of  the  United  States 
have  formally  set  up  a  claim  to  your  whole  country  south* 
ward  of  the  great  lakes,  jm  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  grounding  this  claim  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
your  famer,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  declared,  as 
we  have  before  mentioned,  the  middle  of  those  lakes,  and 
the  waters  which  unite  them,  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

«  Brothen — ^We  are  determined  that  our  conduct  shall 
be  marked  with  openness  and  dncerity.  We  therefore 
frankly  tell  you  that  we  think  those  commissioners  put  an 
erroneous  construction  on  that  part  of  our  treaty  with  the 
King.  As  he  had  not  pivchased  the  country  of  you,  he 
coukl  not  give  it  away.  He  cmlv  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  Ins  claim  to  itl  That  claim  was  founded  on  a  right 
acquired  by  treaty  with  other  white  nations,  to  exclude 
them  from  purchasing  or  settling  in  any  part  of  your 
country,  and  it  is  this  right  which  the  King  granted  to  the 

United  States. 

♦  ♦  •         ■    •  •  •  • 

*•  Brothers— -We  now  concede  tins  great  point.  We,  by 
the  express  authority  of  the  Prendentof  the  United  States, 
acknowledge  the  property  or  right  of  soil  of  the  great 
countty  above  described  to  be  in  the  Indian  nations,  so 
long  as  they  choose  to  occupy  the  same.  We  only  claim 
particular  tMcts  in  it,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the  gene- 
ral right  granted  by  the  King,  as  above  stated." 

These  papers  are  to  be  fimnd  in  the  manuscript  volumes 
of  the  Senate.  They  were  communicated  to  that  body  by 
General  Washington.  Tlie  originab  were  doubtless  in  the 
War  Department  when  the  present  Secretary  wrote  his 
letter  of  the  18th  of  April  to  the  Cherokee  delegation. 
In  an  address  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Cherokees,  during 
his  administration,  he  saysi 

'*  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  ymu*  laudable  en* 
deavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting 
industrious  occupations,  and  a  Government  of  regular  law. 
In  this  you  may  always  rely  on  the  counsel  and  asnstance 
of  the  United  States." 

These,  sir,  are  "the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that 
founded  ahd  the  mind  that  reformed  our  system  i"  speaking 
of  which,  one  has  said  to  his  country,  that  a  diffidence, 
perhaps  too  just,  in  hit  own  qualifications  would  teadi  him 
to  look  with  reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  virtue 
left  by  his  illustrious  predecessors. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  to  General  Knox,  in  1791,  speaks' 
a  language  that  cannot  be  raisunderstocxl.    He  there  says, 
«  Government  should  firmly  muntain  this  eround,  that' 
the  Indians  have  a  right  to  the  occupations  of  their  lands, 
independent  of  the  States  within  whose  chartered  lines 
they  happen  to  be;  that  until  they  cede  them  by  treaty,  or 
other  transaction  equivalent  to  treaty,  no  act  of  a  State 
can  give  a  right  to  such  Undsi  that  neither  under  the  pre- 
sent constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had  any 
State  or  persons  a  right  to^  treat  with  the  Indians,  without 
the  consent  of  the  General  Government."    What  is  the 
answer,  sir,  which  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  have  received 
to  all  this?    The  modem  records  <^the  Department  of 
War,  and  the  papers  on  our  table,  will  show  us  no  very 
enviable  contrast  to  that  just  and  humane  policy  which 
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the  administmtioii  of  Waahinffton  aolemnly  pledged  us  to 
foQow  in  our  intercoune  with  theie  unfortunate  people. 
If  any  thing  can  bind  a  Government,  we  have  not  a  pre- 
text for  denying  the  quaUfied  aorereignty  of  the  Indiana. 
IVe  have  dealt  with  them  by  commiaaionerB  appointed  un- 
der all  the  forma  of  the  conatitution.  We  hare  asserted 
our  compacta  to  be  definitive  treaties  with  them  as  nations. 
We  have  ratified  them  like  other  treaties.  They  are  pro- 
mulgated in  the  statute  book  as  the  Iaw  of  the  land.  We 
have  not  only  recognised  them  as  possessed  of  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  but,  in  some  of  these  treaties,  we  have  defined 
what  these  attributes  are.  We  have  taken  their  lands  as 
cessions—terms  totally  senseless  if  they  are  citizens  or  in- 
dividuals. We  have  stipulated  for  the  rig^fat  of  passM^ 
through  their  country,  and  for  the  use  of  their  harbors,  tor 
the  restoration  of  prisoners,  lor  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  servants,  and  ilaves.  We  have  limited  our 
own  criminal  jurisdiction  and  our  own  sovereignty,  and 
have  disfranchised  our  citizens  by  subjecting  them  to  other 
punishmentsthan  our  own.  With  the  Cherokees  you  have, 
in  one  treaty,  stipulated  the  manner  of  proceeding  for  in- 
juries, by  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  before  war. 
These  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  of 
your  acts.  You  cannot  open  a  chapter  of  Yattel,  ix  any 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  which  does  not  define  your 
duties  and  explain  your  obligations.  No  municipal  code 
reaches  them.  If  these  acts  of  the  Federal  Government 
do  not  show  them  to  be  sovereign  .to  some  extent,  you  can- 
not show  that  you  have  ever  acknowledged  any  nation  to 
be  so.  The  condition  of  these  Indian  nations  is  not  treated 
of  by  authors  of  public  law  in  Europe,  because  no  such 
condition  of  things  exists  there.  You  may  find  some 
analogies  in  former  times,,  but  they  ^iiall  turn  out  to  be 


nothing  settled  in  fha  Government  Every  thing  is  to  be 
kept  floating.  We  shall  never  know  what  our  institutionfl 
are,  nor  will  others  know  when  or  whether  to  trust  us  it 
all.  The  mischiefs  which  sre  to  follow  to  the  Cherokees 
are  mcalculable.  They  were  told  forty  years  ago  what 
we  then  admitted  their  rights  to  be.  They  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  reclaimed,  under  our  coundls,  fnm  their 
former  condition,  and  have  begun  to  realize  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  When  they  have  just  reached  that  point 
which  is  successfullv  oJling  forth  meir  talent,  and  deTclop- 
ing  their  capacity  for  monl  improvement,  we  are  sboat 
to  break  up  their  society,  dissolve  their  Ihstitutions,  and 
drive  them  into  the  wilderness.  They  have  lived  for  t 
short  time  under  a  Government  of  their  own,  which  itrf 
able  counsel  [Mr.  Wefts,  of  the  Senate]  has  vindicated  in 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  conclusive  opinions  1  have 
ever  met  with.  Their  right  to  adopt  for  themselves  the 
institutions  which  they  have  established,  and  to  assert  the 
qualified  sovereignty  which  they  claim,  is  demonstrated  in 
wat  paper,  and  settled  upon  ground  that  no  arf;ument  or 
ingenmty  can  ahake.  This  opinion,  too,  was  given  upon 
great  deliberation,  and  shows  that  the  whole  questions-is 
cautiously  as  well  as  thoroughly  examined.  It  is  not  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  profesnonal  opinion.  It  ex- 
hibits the  deductions  and  convictions  of  the  mind  of  a  cm* 
lian  and  statesman,  drawn  fi*om  a  comprehensive  and  mis- 
terly  view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  relationi. 
If  there  could  be  a  doubt  on  any  point  considered  in  it, 
we  might  question  the  right  of  the  Cherokee  Goveramcot 
to  tax  the  United  States  traders.  Their  treaties  bad  con- 
ceded that  die  regulation  of  their  trade  should  be  managed 
by  the  General  Government,  and  such  an  exercise  of  po«  er 
on  ^e  part  of  the  Cherokees  might  essentially  defeat  the 


against  you.    If  you  look  to  the  moral  law,  you  can  find  ^objects  and  stipulations  of  the  treaties.    What,  siri  is  the 


no  escape  there.  I  might  ask,  where  was  vour  authority  to 
make  the  compact  with  Georgia?  The  lands  to  be  acquu^ 
were  not  to  be  of  the  domain  of  the  General  Government. 
IVhat  is  the  bill  now  before  us?  Who  are  the  ** nations'* 
with  whom  we  have  << existing  treaties?"  Who  are  to  re- 
ceive new  guaranties  from  the  United  States,  if,  after  this, 
they  will  accept  another  hom  us  ?  Who  are  those  that  the 
President  is  to  exercise  a  **  superintendence*'  over?  Are 
they  citizens?  The  frsmers  or  this  bill  have  not  been  able 
to  make  its  provisions  intelligible,  without  admitting  much 
'  which  they  deny  in  sustaining  it.  The  guaranty  now  pro- 
posed is  as  much  si  dismemberment  of  the  sovereig^^  of 
the  United  States,  as  former  ones  were  of  Georgia.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  President  alone  is  to  act  in  this 
matter,  while  your  treaties  were  made  by  the  Statea  in  the 
Senate,  where  the  sovereignty  of  Georgia  was  represented. 


character  of  thia  Government  of  the  Cherokees,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  offended  the  pride  of  Georgia  so  hi^y^ 
They  claim  no  jurisdiction  over  the  concerns  of  anybody 
but  themselves.  They  have  always  had  this,  and  alwan 
exercised  it  Their  Government  has  lately  assumed  a 
more  convenient  form,  and  better  adapted  to  theb  im- 
proved condition.  Their  domestic  institutions  show  nore 
of  civilization  and  eood  order  than  we  have  seen  amon; 
them  T)efore,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  reproach  them  for 
that.  Their  reguktions  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands, 
and  the  better  government  of  their  own  people,  interfere 
with  nobody.  I  have' never  yet  been  able  to  see  the  force 
of  tliat  suggestion  wlilch  treats  them  as  a  State  within  tiie 
sense  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  forbids  the 
erection  of  any  new  State  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
kother  without  its  consent.  I  think  it  has  no  appHcatioB 
If  there  is  any  thin?  in  this' part  of  tKe  argument  against  to  the  case.  The  Cherokee  Government  has  neither  been 
the  Cherokees,  genUemen  are  bound  to  protect  the  sove-  formed  or  erected  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  or  to 
reig^ty  of  the  I^ted  States,  bv  voting  arainst  tibia  bill.  )be  admitted  into  it.  It  is  no  more  calculated  to  alarm  the 
The  Preudent  informs  us  that  they  are  to  have  <<  Govern-  jurisdiction  of  an3r  State,  than  a  certain  kingdom  htely  pro* 
ments  of  their  own  choice,"  located  on  our  domun.  j)ected  on  Grand  island,  the  institutions  at  New  Lebanonp 

There  is  nothing  alarming  to  our  own  aecurity  or  our  br  the  fiimily  government  at  New  Hai-mony. 
pride  in  admitting  this  sovereignty  in  ^e  Indian  nations. 
We  took  care  in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  all  neceasary 
limitations  of  it.  Thev  confessed  themselves  to  be  under 
our  protection— that  their  lands  should  be  sold  to  us  only, 
that  we  should  regulate  their  tradet  and  we  stipulated  iot 
various  other  restrictions  on  thcdr  part.  Great  fiireaieht 
and  wisdom  in  this  respect  were  shown  by  those  who  first 
admitted  them  to  \htsa  present  condition.  The  treaties 
will  show  how  carefully  thia  matter  was  guarded,  and  we 
have  suffered  no  inconveniences  frook  it,  of  which  reason- 
able men  should  complain.  We  have  made  them  subordi- 
nate to  us  in  all  essential  points^  by  express  treaties.  Our 
intercourse  laws  are  founded  on  the  system  we  have  adopt- 
ed; and  though  th^  constitutionality  has  been  questioned, 
too,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  approved  any 
law  thai  palpably  violated  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States. 
If  the  question  before  us  is  not  settled  at  this  day,  there  is 


But  it  has  been  said,  in  answer  to  the  chums  of  the  Is- 
dians,  that  we  hold  our  sovereignty  over  them  and  their 
lands  by  conquest  as  well  aa  cBsoovery.  I  shall  say  but 
little  as  to  that  pretension.  They  may  have  been  defeated 
in  battle.  Their  country  may  have  been  overrun  by  oiff 
armies.  We  may  have  invaded  them,  and  sometimes  burnt 
their  towna  and  driven  them  into  places  of  conccalnjen*' 
But  it  is  essential  to  title  by  conquest  that  we  should  hare 
exercised  the  right  which  the  kws  of  war  allow  to  tw 
conqueror.  Have  we  taken  away  their  lands,  abohsDefl 
theirigovemments,  and  put  them  in  subjection  to  our  lavs 
If  thia  has  not  been  done,  (and  history  shows  that  it  dm 
not,)  it  is  too  kte  now  to  say  tliat  there  has  been  a  tiine 
when  we  might  have  done  it.  So  far  from  claiming  to  ex- 
erase  this  right,  we  have  dosed  our  hostilities  by  t***^^ 
ever  wnce  we  became  an  independent  Government,  a«» 
both  parties  were  restored  to^hew  original  condition,  ex- 
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cept  on  p<witt  which  the  treaties  prorided  for.  ft  must 
be  confliaered,  too,  that  when  we  set  up  the  title  of  eon- 
qaeit,  we  seem  to  feel  that  discovery  slone  would  not  have 
reached  the  rights  of  soil  against  the  native  inhabitants; 
and  I  thought  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  felt  pressed 
in  making  out  his  case,  when  he  assumed  that  discovery 
gsTe  us  the  right  to  follow  it  up  by  conquest  The  war 
must  at  least  be  lawful,  to  justify  diat  title  in  any  case  on 
the  score  ofnororality.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pontion 
can  be,su8tained,  that,  because  we  have  discovered  any  new 
coantiy,  we  have  the  right  to  conquer  it  If  we  choose 
to  put  It  on  the  ground  of  mere  force,  I  will  not  say  that 
title  by  conquest  may  be  denied,  though  the  war  may 
have  been  unlawful.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  this  was 
done  on  the  discovery  of  America.  Our  history  does  not 
show  it. 

I  forbear  to  take  up  more  of  your  time  on  this  part  of 
the  question,  for  I  fear  that  I  have  already  wearied  your 
patience.  But^  before  I  leave  it,  I  beg  leave  to  call  vour 
attention  to  one  of  the  many  luminous  papers  which  have 
issued  upon  this  subject  from  the  Department  of  War. 
We  have  found  a  pamphlet  on  our  tables,  contuning  a  let- 
ter of  the  25th  of  August  Ust,  to  the  Rev.  Eli  BiUdwin, 
secretaiT  of  a  board  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  "  salvation  of  the  Indiana.*'  This  board  is  pledged  in 
its  constitution  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  *'  operations  on  Indian  affairs."  But  this  arti- 
cle has  fortunately  restricted  that  hasty  pledge  by  an  ex- 
press condition  "  at  no  time  to  violate  the  laws"  of  the 
Union.  Of  these  laws,  the  intercourse  acts  and  treaties 
•re  certainly  the  most  sacred  in  right  and  morals.  In  re- 
pjjfing  to  a  letter  communicating  to  the  President  a  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  this  benevolent  association,  the  Se- 
cretary of  War  avuled  himself  of  the  occasion  to  take  it 
upon  himself  to  instruct  the  board  in  that  casuistry  by 
which  the  fidth  of  our  treaties  might  be  impaired  success- 
Ailly.  I'he  argument  is  very  brief,  and  the  process  quite 
aimmary,  by  which  he  accomplished  this  pofitica]  absolu- 
tion in  our  behalf.  I  do  not  reel  at  liberty  to  hazard  the 
omission  of  a  nngple  word  that  ought  impair  its  merit  or  ob- 
scure its  clearness,  by  undertaking  to  repeat  it  from  me- 
mory. 

'*  How  can  the  United  States'  Government  contest  with 
Georgia  the  authority  to  regulate  her  own  internal  affairs? 
If  tile  doctrine  everywhere  maintained  be  true,  that  a 
State  is  sovereign,  so  far  as,  by  the  constitution  adopted,  it 
has  not  been  parted  with  to  the  General  Government, 
tiien  it  must  follow  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  within  the 
limits  of  a  State  there  can  be  none  others  than  her  own 
n^ereign  power  that  can  claim  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  Government.  It  is  certwnly  contrary  to  every  idea  of 
^  independent  Government  for  anjr  other  to  assert  ad- 
▼ette  dominion  and  authority  within  her  jurisdictional 
fimits;  they  are  things  that  cannot  exist  together.  Be- 
tween the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Indian  tribes  within 
her  limits,  no  compact  or  agreement  was  ever  entered  intO{ 
who  then  is  to  yields  for  it  is  certain  in  the  ordinaty  course 
of  exercised  authority  that  one  or  the  other  must  The 
an«5wer  heretofore  presented  from  the  Government,  and 
which  you,  by  your  adoption,  have  sanctioned  as  correct, 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  oiffcred.  Georgia,  by  her  ac- 
knowledged confederative  authority,  may  leg^lv  and 
rightfully  govern  and  conti-ol  throughout  her  own  limits, 
or  else  our  knowledge  of  the  science  and  principle  of  go* 
▼ernment,  as  they  relate  to  our  forms,  is  wrong,  and  has 
been  wholly  misunderstood." 

Now,  8*r,  all  tliis  may  seem  to  be  very  clear  demonstra- 
tion to  its  author.  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  honestly  thought 
it  must  prove  quite  convincing  to  all  who  sliould  have  the 
gt>od  fortune  to  meet  with  it     With  your  leave,  sir, 

«<  Vil  talk  a  word  to  this  mine  learned  Thebftii.** 


1  sUould  like  to  know  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  him. 


in  the  course  of  his  profound  investigations,  that  the  ques- 
tion to  be  examined  was,  whether  tnis  was  really  the  in- 
ternal affair  of  Georgia  only,  or  not^    It  would  hare  been 
better  to  have  proved  this  conclusion,  than  to  have  assumed 
it     He  began  to  reason  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  matter, 
and  that  is  the  misfortune  of  his  whole  argument.    It  must 
strike  the  mind  of  others,  too,  if  the  Secretary  himself 
failed  to  discover  it,  tliat  the  powers  which  Geor^^a  has, 
in  fact,  parted  with  to  the  General  Government,  must  be 
exercised  within  the  State^  or  they  cannot  be  exercised 
anywhere.    Yet  Georgia  remains  an  independent  Govern- 
ment as  to  all  the  sovereignty  she  has  reserved.    What 
more  is  fliere  in  that  paper  but  a  jargon  of  words  .^    Ad- 
verse authority— exercised  authority — confederate  autho- 
rity!   I  wish  to  hold  the  Government  of  my  country  in 
some  respect,  if  I  can;  but  I  was  ashamed  to  find  the  jus- 
tification of  one  of  its  measures  put  forth  in  such  a  paper 
as  this  fh>m  one  of  the  Executive  Departmenta.     I  trust 
that  he  answers  for  himself  only,  when  he  speaks  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  own  Government, 
and  then  I  will  agree,  tha^  if  we  are  to  judge  from  this 
paper,  he  knows  very  little  about  them. 

We  are  less  justifiable  in  applying  the  principles  which 
have  been  asserted  to  the  Indian  nations  m  Alabama  and 
iCssissippi.    Before  these  States  were  erected,  they  were 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.    The  jurisdiction  was 
in  the  General  Government    There  were  no  State  rights 
in  existence  there.    We  had  solemnly  guarantied  to  the 
Creek  nation  all  their  lands,  and  recognised  Uieir  sove- 
reignty under  various  treaties.     Hiese  States  have  but  re« 
cently  been  adnutted  into  the  Union.    Yet  the  President 
has  said  in  his  messa^,  *Mt  is  too  late  to  inauire  whether 
it  was  just  m  the  United  States  to  include  mem  (the  In* 
dian  nations)  and  their  ^^rritcry  within  the  bounds  of  new 
States^  whose  hmlts  they  could  control.     That  step  can- 
not be  retraced.     A  State  cannot  be  dismembered  by 
Congress^  or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitu- 
tional power.**    It  is  not  denied  here,  nor  could  it  have 
been,  that  while  this  was  the  territory  of  tlie  United  States, 
It  was  competent  for  the  Government  to  admit  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Creek  nation.    But  it  u  assumed  that  the 
erection  of  this  territory  into  States,  under  the  same  con- 
stitution which  sustuned  the  treaties,  has  abrogated  our 
obligations.    This  casuistry  will  hardly  mislead  any  ytry 
plain  man.    We  are  to  be  released  from  the  effect  of  our 
treaties  bv  our  own  act,  against  the  will  of  the  other  party, 
who  has  fiiithfull^  kept  them.    Is  it  indeed  too  late  to  in- 
quire if  this  be  just^    I  know  of  no  such  maxim  among 
nations,  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere.    The  constitution 
secures  the  inviolabiCtv  of  these  treaties  as  eflTectually  as  it 
has  the  federal  sovereignty  of  these  new  States.    In  ac- 
ceding^ to  the  Union,  they  become  bound  with  the  other 
States  in  all  their  political  and  conventional  obligations. 
If  the  older  States  remain  bound  by  these  treaties,  (and 
no  one,  I  presume,  denies  that,)  the  new  States,  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  federal  sovereignty,  are  bound  to  re- 
spect and  fulfil  them  too. 

The  history  of  our  guaranties  to  the  Cherokee  and 
Creek  nations,  is  stated  at  Uree  in  the  Executive  Journal 
of  the  Senate.  General  Washington  came  with  General 
Knox  to  the  Senate  chamber,  and  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  state  of  the  dlfiiculties  existing  between  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgiajand  these  Indian  nations.  These  States 
had  protested  aninst  the  treaties  of  the  old  Congress,  a« 
Infringements  of  their  legislative  rights.  General  Wash* 
ington  stated  that  the  Cherokees  had  comphuned  that  their 
treaty  had  been  violated  by  the  disorderly  whites  on  the 
frontiers,  but  that  as  North  Carolina  had  not  acceded  to 
the  Union,  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  efficient  measures 
could  be  taken  by  tlie  General  Government  In  relation 
to  the  difficulties  between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks^  it  was 
stated  to  bo  of  great  importance  to  Georgia  as  well  as  the 
United  SUtcs,  to  settle  those  dilTerenocsi  and  that  it. 
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would  he  highly  embarraasing  to  Georgia  to  relinquiali  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  well  undentands  that  to  be 
certain  lands,  which  she  alleged  the  Creeks  bad  already  the  inevitable  consequence  of  them.  I  infer,  from  a  do- 
cedcd  to  her,  and  which  her  citizens  had  settled  upon. 


To  fix  certain  principles  as  instructions  to  the  ooinmis- 
sioncrs.  General  Washington  stated  several  questions  to 
the  Senate  for  their  advice.  Among  these  was  tlie  sub- 
ject of  a  ces«on  from  the  Creeks  of  the  lands  in  contro- 
versy, and  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  offered  them  on 
that  point  was  as  follows: 

*<  4th.  A  sojemn  g^aran^  by  the  United  States,  to  the 
Creeks,  of  their  renudning  terntory,  and  to  maintein  the 
same,  if  necessary,  by  alme  of  mihtary  posts.'* 

The  Senate  Advised  and  consented  to  tliis,  and  the 
treaty  was  negotiated  and  ratified.  The  difierences  with 
Georgia  appeared  then  to  be  finally  settled. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1790,  General  Washington 
stated  to  the  Senate  in  a  message,  tiiat,  as  the  obstacles  to 
closing  tlie  difiiculties  with  the  Cherokees  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  accession  of  North  Carolina  to  the  Union, 
he  should  now  execute  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
constitution,  to  carry  into  nuthlul  execution  the  former 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  unless  a  new  boundary  was  agreed 
upon,  and  proposed  to  the  Senate  several  questions  as  to 
the  compensation  to  the  Cherokees  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  following  con(Ution: 

<<3d.  Shidl  the  United  States  stipulate*Bolemnly  to  gua- 
ranty the  new  boundary  which  may  be  arranged?'* 

The  Senate  consented  that  this  guaranty  should  be 
given,  and  the  treaty  of  Holston  was  made  m  conformity 
to  it  It  was  negotiated  by  Governor  Blount.  The  mar 
nuscript  volumes  of  the  Senate  show  certain  instructions 
from  the  Government  to  Governor  Blount,  of  the  27th  of 
August,  17^0,  which  are  so  hi^l^  characteristic  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Washington,  that  I  have  taken  a 
brief  extract  from  them,  which  I  beg  leave  to  read. 

"  In  order  to  eflfect  so  desirable  a  purpose  upon  proper 
principles,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the.  United  States 


cument  on  your  table,  that  he  has  instructed  your  own 
agents  to  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose.    A  letter 
from  the  Choctaw  interpreter  to  the  War  Department, 
of  tlie  27th  of  Novemt>er  last,  says:  ■*!  was  put  in  pos* 
session  of  the  contents  of  your  letter  of  the  Slst  ultimo  to 
Colonel  Ward,  United  States*  agent  to  the  Cboctaws,  and 
was  ordered  by  him  to  interpret  and  fully  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  laws  of  Afississippi  that  were  about  to  be  ex- 
tended over  them,  and  the  bad  consec^oences  that  would 
attend,  as  they  were  not  prepared  to  live  under  said  laws. 
I  have  advised  them  on  all  occasions  to  make  the  best  a^ 
rangement  with  the  Government  they  possibly  can,  and 
emigrate  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi."    The  Secretary 
wrote  to  the  aeent  of  the  Cherokees,  since  this  measure 
has  been  pending;  '*  The  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
persuade,  not  coerce  their  Indian  friends  to  a  removal  from 
the  land  of  their  fatliera.     Beyond  all  doubt,  they  cannot 
be  peaceable  and  hi^ipy  where  they  are-,  yet  still  willthejr 
be  protected  to  the  extent  that  right  and  justice  and  the 
powers  posseased  require.     Beyond  this  the  President  bat 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  authority  to  go.    It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  rights  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  of  pro- 
tection which  cannot  be  extended.     The  most  correct 
plan  is  to  disclose  the  fiicts  as  they  exist,  that  all  in  inte- 
rest  may  be  warned,  and  by  Umely  precaution  escape 
those  evils  of  which  experience  has  already  afforded 
abundant  indication  there  is  no  avoiding,  situated  where 
tliey  are."    We  can  all  understand  kmguage  of  this  sort, 
without  the  wd  of  an  interpreter.     Bat  the  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  have  declared  that  they  will  not  leave  thejr 
country.     They  peremptorily  refuse  to  go  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    Why,  then,  have  these  kws  of  the  States  been 
Extended  to  them  at  this  particular  time.^    We  are  told 
?that  tliis  bill  b  only  to  come  in  aid  of  their  voluntary  enn. 
gration.     But  you  have  had  their  answer  to  that  for  years. 


^ould  set  the  example  of  performing  all  those  engage-  ^Your  table  is  covered  by  their  memorials  and  protests 
ments  which  by  treaties  have  been  entered  into  under  jagainst  it.  You  have  made  large  appropriations  before 
their  authority.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  a  consistent  now  to  effect  that  object,  and  have  faUra.  Why,  tlien, 
conduct  from  the  Indians,  or  the  approbation  of  the  im-  are  you  repeating  these  appropriations  at  this  particular 

eartial  part  of  mankind,  while  we  violate,  or  suffer  a  vio-  time?  They  are  at  your  door,  and  tell  you  thejr  will  not 
Ltion'of  our  engagements.  We  must  set  out  with  doing  iiccept  them.  Is  there  not  reason,  then,  to  believe  that 
justice,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  right  to  exact  the  same  they  are  to  be  removed  against  their  real  consent  and  in* 
conduct  from  the  Indians."  dinations,  tliough  no  actual  force  is  meditated  in  any 

This  is  the  history  of  your  guaranties,  and  these  the  duarter?  Individuals  may  doubtleaa  be  found  to  surrco- 
professions  which  you  made  when  you  of&red  them,  der  the  lands  of  the  nation  which  they  happen  to  occupy. 
They  were  given  on  mature  deUberation — with  the  full  These  lands  then  pass  to  Georgia.  The  nations  are  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  claims  of  all  parties,  and  were  entered  ^ut  at  variance  among  themselves.  Their  social  instltu- 
into  with  a  solemnity  which  admonishes  us  that  tliey  can-  tions  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  laws  of  the  States  bare 
not  be  safely  trifled  witii.     Against  whom  were  they  to 


operate?  Not  against  foreign  powers,  for  they  had  no 
claims,  nor  against  the  General  Government.  It  was  the 
claims  of  the  States  to  their  country  which  we  stand 
pledged  to  resist,  until  they  consent  to  part  with  it  peace- 
ably. It  is  claimed  again  now  by  some  of  the  States,  that 
our  power  to  contract  with  these  nations,  as  qualified  so- 
vereignties, violates  their  jurisdiction.  But  we  have  seen 
that  this  question  was  fully  before  the  Senate  when  we 
gave  these  guaranties,  and  General  Washin^on  said  that, 
since  North  Carolina  had  acceded  to  the  Union,  he  should 
put  forth  the  strength  of  the  executive  power  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  constitution,  to  execute  the  treaty  of  the 
old  Congress  with  tlie  Cherokees.  These  guaranties  can- 
not be  executed  at  all,  unless  the  treaties  and  the  inter- 
course laws  are  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 

The  operation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama,  shows  this.  I  know  that  there  is 
nothing  on  the  face  of  these  laws  which  proposes  to  exert 
any  direct  force  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  But,  under 
the  existing  condition  of  things  there,  the  moral  effect  of 
tliese  measures  will  as  effectually  accomplish  this  end  as 
your  army  could  do  it.    The  Indiana  theowclves  believe 


done  that  effectually.  The  lands  surrendered  are  to  be 
covered  with  white  men.  Can  the  Cherokees  ^^^,^, 
there?    Is  tlwit  the  protection  which  you  have  promised. 

.   *■   ^  -         '  -•    ?    Is  that 


their  treaties  and  your  good  fiaith,  is  shaken.  Tbcy  feel 
that  they  are  abandoned— that  your  laws  have  ceased  to 
protect  them— that  their  institutions  are  destroyed— thai 
the  pressure  to  be  inflicted  on  them  is  such  that  ihey  can- 
not bear  it,  and  that  they  must  abandon  their  country  when 
this  House  shall  have  sanctioned  the  measure  before  you. 
The  Government  is  undoubtedly  right  when  they  say 
that  the  Indians  cannot  live  where  tliey  now  are,  under 
these  laws.  And  why,  then,  were  they  passed?  ^'^  ^ 
told  in  one  breath  that  they  are  mostly  mere  savages,  and 
that  all  the  efforts  to  reclaim  them  have  failed^  and  in  tw 
next  we  hear,  that,  to  carry  into  efl^ect  a  verj-  bencvclew 
plan  for  their  improvement,  they  are  to  be  placed  under 
the  strict  regulations  of  oiu*  state  of  society.  Are  we  to 
understand  by  this  that  tliey  are  to  be  civilized  by  akg* 
lative  act?  It  is  useless,  sir,  to  consider  this  matter  gravely 
in  that  way.     We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  by  it,  and  sUaU 
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nisle&d  nobodj  else.     There  is  sa|]^clty  enough  in  the 
people  \diom  we  represent  to  understand  it.     Think  you 
that,  with  the  Georgia  report  before  them,  they  will  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  these  laws  is  to  reclaim  the  Indians 
and  improve  their  condition,  so  as  to  attach  them  more 
strongfly  to  their  country  ?    The  Government  has  put  this 
in  its  true  light.     The  consequence  will  be,  that,  in  their 
lUte  of  society,  they  can  enjoy  none  of  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  the  general  laws  of  these  States,  and  ^vill  be  sub- 
jected at  the  same  time  to  the  whole  range  of  their  ordinai*y 
criminal  junsdiction,  as  well  as  another  code  applicable  to 
themselves  only.     We  hear  it  sometimes  said  that  they 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  as  if  some 
lubstantial  privileges,  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy,  were 
to  be  conferred  on  them.     Why,  then,  do  we  find  this  bill 
here,  exactly  at  the  time  when  they  are  to  receive  these 
favors?    If  they  are  really  to  receive  any  new  privileges, 
will  they  not  be  more  contented  where  they  are,  and  less 
inclined  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi?    It  will  be  asked, 
too,  by  many,  who  cannot  understand  this  sort  of  reasoning, 
what  particular  benefits  these  States  expect  to  obtain  by 
extending  their  laws  over  some  thousands  of  people  who  are 
laid  to  be  wild  Indians,  and  bringing  them  within  the  pale 
of  their  society.     There  is  certainly  no  State  pride  to  be 
gratified  by  that.     I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  to  an- 
swer questions  of  this  sort.     If  these  laws  do  not  speak 
a  language  that  can  be  understood  here,  they  will  be  very 
well  understood  elsewhere.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
thatlndian  communities  will  disturb  the  peace  of  these  States 
if  their  own  citizens  will  let  them  alone.     The  only  suf- 
ferers in  that  respect  are  the  Indians.     There  are  laws 
enough  to  meet  that  case,  if  Government  will  do  its  duty, 
and  execute  them  faith^Uy.     The  Indians  are  a  peace- 
able and  inofiensive  people,  advancing  rapidly  in  moral 
improvement,  cultivating  their  lands,  establishiiig  schools 
and  churches,  and  disturbing  nobody.  They  have  already 
patiently  borne  what  we  should  not  submit  to  ourselves, 
and  they  will  bear  much  more,  if  we  choose  to  inflict  it 
upon  them.     3ut  they  are  not  prepared  to  live  under  our 
laws,  if  we  had  the  right  to  extend  our  protection  over 
them  without  their  consent.     The  courts  oi  justice  in  these 
States  will  doubtless  see  that  right  is  done,  so  far  as  tliey 
are  to  administer  the  law  in  particular  cases.     But  they 
will  afford  a  slender  protection  against  the  operation  of 
moral  causes  which  will  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of 
outlaws  in  society. 

I  am  not  satisfied  that  tlie  funds  to  be  provided  by  this 
bill  are  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  w^e  shall  be  willing 
hereafter  to  approve.  The  Secretary  of  War  said  last 
year  to  our  commissioners,  ^*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 


pic.     It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,! 
that  such  a  practice  has  been  unblushingly  avowed.  I 

There  is  more,  too,before  us,  wliich  should  attract  the 
attention  of  this  House.  I  see  by  a  pamphlet  before  me, 
that  our  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the  War  De- 
partment, was  sent  to  New  York  last  'summer  to  aid  the 
benevolent  institution  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
with  such  information  as  he  might  possess  in  regard  to 
these  Indian  nations.  He  delivered  an  address  on  Uiat 
occasion  in  one  of  the  churches  of  tliat  city.  In  this  he 
said,  that  if  tlie  Indians  were  present  he  would  address 
them  thus: 

**  Brothers:  Whether  it  is  wise  in  you  thus  to  linger  out 
a  chafed,  and  impoverished,  and  disheartening  existence, 
and  die  as  your  fathers  have  died,  and  leave  the  same  des- 
tiny to  your  children,  or  to  leave  your  country  and  the 
bones  of  your  fathers,  which  cannot  benefit  you,  stay 
where  ihey  are  as  long  as  you  may." 

I  was  shocked,  sir^  when  I  met  with  the  shameless  avowal 
of  such  a  sentiment,  and  addressed  to  such  an  audience, 
too,  by  an  agent  of  this  Government.  I  have  no  language 
that  can  express  my  detestation  of  it.  No  man  who  che- 
rished a  spark  of  virtuous  feeling  in  his  heaH,  could  have 
given  it  utterance.  It  deserves  tne  mai*ked  reprobation  of 
this  Uou.se,  as  the  guardians  of  the  honor  of  the  country; 
and  tlie  Government  ought  not  to  retain  him  in  liis  place  a 
single  hour. 

I  am  admonished,  sir»  by  tlie  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
House  for  their  indulgence,  to  occupy  your  time  no  longer. 
But  I  ask  gentlemen  to  review  the  history  of  tliis  Go- 
vernment faithfully,  and  say,  if,  on  looking  to  the  afBict- 
ing  condition  of  those  people,  and  the  certain  consequen- 
ces which  are  to  follow,  they  can  lay  their  hands  ujjon 
their  hearts,  as  honorable  men,  and  say  that  they  feel 
clear  in  conscience  in  going  any  further  with  this  measure. 
We  are  not  dealing  for  ourselves  in  this  matter.     Our  own 
reputation  is  not  alone  concerned.     The  character  of  the 
country  is  deeply  involved  in  it.     We  shall  not  be  able  at 
last  to  (fisguise  our  co-operation  in  removing  these  nations 
from  their  country.     We  may  now  flatter  and  deceive 
ourselves  as  we  may,  but  the  time  will  come  when  our  re- 
sponsibility can  neithar  be  evaded  nor  denied.  It  must  be 
met,  and  it  is  better  for  us  to  consider  now  what  we  must 
meet.     Our  relations  with  the  Indian  nations  are  of  our 
own  seeking.     We  assumed  our  guardianship  over  them 
voluntarily,  and  we  justified  it,  too,  in  the  name  of  religion 
and  humanity.     We  claimed  it  to  be  due  from  us  as  a 
civilized,  enlightened,  and  christian  people  to  them — to 
our  own  character,  and  the  opinion  of  the  world.     They 
never  asked  it  of  us.     We  stretched  out  our  arm  towards 


that  if  the  chiefs  and  influential  men  could  be  brought&hem,  and  tliey  took  our  hand,  in  the  confidence  that  we 
into  the  measure,  the  rest  woiUd  implicitly  foljow.  It.  khould  act  up  to  our  professions.  It  was  we  who  solicited 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  necessity,  if  the  General  tlicir  friendsdiip,  and  not  they  ours.  It  was  done  for  oiur 
Government  would  benefit  these  people,  that  it  move  upon  convenience,  too,  and  not  tlieirs.  We  oflered  them  our 
tiiem  in  tlie  line  of  their  own  prejudices,  and,  by  the  aclop-  faith,  and  they  ti'ustcd  to  us.  To  attest  our  sincerity  and 
tion  of  any  proper  means,  break  the  power  that  is  waver-  win  their  confidence,  we  invoked  the  sanctions  of  our  holy 
ing  with  their  best  interests.  The  question  is,  how  can  religion.  They  have  confided  in  us  like  chikU-en,  and  we 
this  be  best  done?  Not,  it  is  believed,  for  the  reasons  sug*;  have  solemnly  pledged  our  faith  before  God  and  all  man- 
gested,  by  means  of  a  general  council.  There  they  would:  kind,  to  fulfil  our  promises  to  them  righteously.  We  came 
be  awakened  to  all  the  intimations  which  those  who  are  Ihere,  and  set  ourselves  down  in  their  country,  and  not 
opposed  to  tlieir  exchange  of  country  might  throw  out; 
and  the  consequence  would  be,  what  it  has  been,  a  firm' 
refusal  to  acqtiiesce.  The  best  resort  is  believed  to  be 
that  which  is  embraced  in  an  appeal  to  tlie  chiefs  and  in- 
fluential men,  not  together,  but  apart,  at  their  own  houses, 

and,  by  a  proper  exposition  of  tneir  real  condition,  rouscj  their  hospitidity  to  our  fathers  on  the  gorgeous  pannels 
them  to  think  of  that;  whilst  bflfers  to  them,  of  extensive^'  which  surround  us.  If  we  cherish  in  our  hciiits  the 
reservations  in  fee  simple,  and  other  rewards,  would,  it  is^  slightest  sentiment  of  honor,  or  ihc  least  spark  of  grati- 
hoped,  result  in  obtaining  their  acquiescence."  ]  tiide  yet  lingers  there,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  lift  op  our 

iioWf  sir,  disguise  these  suggestions  as  we  m.ay,  there*  eyes  and  look  around  us  when  wc  enter  these  halls,  with- 
can  be  no  successful  dissimulation  in  language  of  this  sort.J  out  feeling  the  smart  of  that  rebuke  which  we  deserve  and 
It  is  sheer,  open  bribciy — a  disreputable  proposition  to|  must  suffer  for  our  perfidy.  These  memorials  of  their 
buy  up  the  chiefs,  and  reward  them  for  treason  to  their  peo-^  hospitality  camiot  be  t  H'accd  until  we  shall  liiivc  dilapidated 


they  in  ours.  They  were  then  strong,  and  we  were  weak 
and  helpless.  They  could  have  cnished  us  in  the  hollow 
of  their  hand.  But  we  had  fled  from  oppression  and  per- 
secution in  our  own  native  land,  and  they  received  us  here 
ih  theirs  as  friends  and  brothers.     We  have  perpetuated 
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gave  us  lands.     As  wc  increased  in  numbers  we  increased  Ethis  field.     There  is  no  victory  to  achieve  over  a  people 


our  demands,  and  began  to  press  upon  them.  They  saw 
us  hemming-  tlicm  in  on  eveiy  side,  and  furrowing*  down 
the  graves  of  their  fatlici*s.  As  tlieir  subsistence  was  wast- 
ing away,  they  remonstrated  against  us.  We  were  deaf  to 
their  reproaches.  They  implored  us  to  remember  their 
kindness  to  us,  but  we  turned  away  from  them.  They  re- 
sisted at  lasty  and  flew  to  tlieir  arms.  Fierce  and  bloody 
wars  followed.  We  felt  their  power;  and  if  they  had  been 
united,  or  had  foreseen  what  we  are  now  doing,  we  should 
not  now  be  in  these  seats.  We  met  again  in  friendship, 
and  established  our  treaties  witii  them.  We  pledged  our 
faith,  and  g^ve  them  our  solemn  g^iaranties  that  we  would 
come  no  further.  I  hope  that  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  ob- 
serve them  like  honest  men. 

But  we  are  asked,  will  you  leave  thingps  in  their  pre- 
sent   condition?     Will  you  refuse  to  treat  with  them? 
No.     But  if  I  am  asked  when  we  shall  treat,  I  am  ready 
to  answer:  Never,  sir,  never,  till  they  are  at  perfect  liber- 
ty, and  free  from  all  restraint.     I  should  not  consider  a 
treaty  made  with  them  in  their  present  wretched  and  for- 
saken condition,  as  morally  binding  on  them.     I  will  not 
consent  to  take  advantage  of  men  in  their  situation.    I  am 
sick — heart-sick  of  seeing  tliem  at  our  door  as  I  enter 
this  hall,  where  they  have  been  standing  during  the  whole 
{  of  this  session,  supplicating  us  to  stay  our  hand.     There 
\  is  one  plain  path  of  honor,  and  it  is  the  path  of  safety,  be- 
'  caiiss  it  is  the  path  of  duty.  Retrace  your  steps.  Acknow- 


jjii  their  situation.  There  is  no  reward  before  us  but  dis- 
grace, and  the  detestation  of  our  fellow-men.  If  this  bill 
passes,  they  will  submit  to  all  the  ii^juries  which  may  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  for  it  is  no  looger  in  their  power  to 
resist  They  will  bear  it  as  long  as  men  can  bear  oppres- 
sion,  but  they  will  sink  under  it  at  last  If  we  were  in 
their  situation,  we  should  not  leave  our  own  country  wil- 
lingly. We,  who  are  strong  and  proud,  and  restive  of  re- 
straint, should  fly  to  arms  for  halt  of  what  thev  have  suf- 
fered already.  Wc  have  done  it,  but  we  had  friends  to 
sustain  us.  But  the  Indian  must  submit  When  wc  have 
turned  him  away  from  our  door,  he  has  no  friends  any- 
where. Shall  we,  who  boast  so  much  of  our  institutions, 
and  talk  so  loftily  of  patriotism,  reproach  him  because 
he  loves  his  country  too  well— because  his  heart  is  not  as 
flinty  as  we  would  make  it-^ecause  he  lingers  too  long 
among  the  graves  of  his  fatiiers?  But,  sir,  if  the  fiat  is 
pronounced  here,  he  wiU  go.  He  must  go^  for  he  cannot 
stay  there  and  live.  They  will  leave  the  fields  which  they 
have  reclaimed  from  the  forest  and  laid  open  to  tiie  sun, 
tlieir  comfortable  dwellings,  their  flocks,  their  schools, 
tlieir  churches — aye,  sir,  tueir  christian  duirchea,  which 
we  have  built  there,  and  which  now  stand  where  the  stake 
of  the  victim  was  once  planted.  But  thev  will  not  leave 
the  graves  of  their  fathers.  A  whole  nation,  in  despair, 
will  piously  gather  up  tlieir  bones,  and  retire  to  your  west- 
ern forests.     When  they  shall  lutve  reached  its  nether 


ledge  your  treaties.  Confess  your  obligations.  Redeem  f>kirts,  they  will  look  back  for  the  last  time  from  the  moun- 
vour  faith.  Execute  your  laws.  Let  the  President  revise  t^n  over  this  beautiful  land  of  their  fathers,  and  then  r^ 
hts  opinions.  It  is  never  too  late  to  be  just.  Let  him  ex*  |tii'ing  to  the  deeper  shades  within,  will  curse  your  perfidy, 
tend  his  hand  to  them  as  a  brother — as  their  rreat  father  |xnd  teach  their  children  to  execrate  your  name.  Wc  could 
indeed.  The  power  of  the  Government  is  at  his  command,  bear  reproach  from  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  but  there 
Let  him  set  them  free.  Above  all  things,  win  back  tlieir  \s  eloquence  in  the  humility  with  which  these  people  plead 
confidence.  Convince  them  that  they  may  trust  you  again  ^heir  wrongs.  We  feel  our  guilt  in  the  very  submissive- 
as  friends.  If  you  will  do  this,  and  they  are  free  to  act  with- 
out any  coercion,  I  am  ready  to  execute  any  treaty  which 


they  will  make  with  you.  But  it  must  be  done  **  peace- 
ably"— ^in  the  true  spirit  of  our  obligations  to  Georgia,  and 
in  no  other  way.  I  wish  they  were  in  a  condition  to  treat 
with  us  fiiirly.  I  wish  it  for  the  sake  of  Georgia — for  them 
and  for  ourselves.  But  I  will  not  consent  that  Government 
slnll  operate  on  their  fears.  It  is  unmanly  and  dishonor- 
able. 1  will  not  agree  to  inculcate  on  their  minds  the 
slightest  suggestion  that  they  are  not  to  be  protected  fully, 
fearlessly,  and  faithfully.  They  are  now  sinking  under  the 
terror  of  the  calamities  which  they  believe  await  them 
wlicn  this  bill  shall  have  passed.     They  believe  that  the 


41  CSS  with  which  they  approacu  us. 
^  I  have  viewed  this  question  i 


question  in  all  the  lights  which  have 
offcrod  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  I  can  see  no  way  to 
dispose  of  it  safely,  but  to  stop  where  wc  are — ^to  go  no 
further;  but  to  retract  openly,  honorably,  and  iramediate* 
ly.  Every  step  we  advance  in  this  injustice  will  sink  us 
deeper  in  disgrace.  But,  sir,  to  reject  this  measure  is  not 
enough.  We  cannot  regain  what  we  have  already  lost, 
unless  our  laws  are  executed.  We  cannot  leave  our  seats 
here,  and  do  this  ourselves.  Without  the  cc-opcration  of 
the  Executive,  wc  are  powerless^  and  if  he  will  not  pause 
— ^if  he  will  not  execute  tlie  treaties — if  the  laws  arc  suf- 
fered to  sleep — if  reason  and  justice  arc  slighted,  and  ex- 
postulation is  in  vain — ^if  liia  oath  wiU  not  awaken  him  to 
stretch  forth  his  arm  fearlessly  and  honorably  to  susUin 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  rig^itsof 
these  oppressed  people,  he  shall  go  on  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsihii;ty,  and  that  of  those  who  may  be  idiout  to  place 
this  measure  in  his  hand.  Be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  the  stain  of  whatever  may  happen  shall  be  upon  his 


laws  of  the  Stat?s  arc  not  to  be  extended  over  them  for 
ijood.  It  is  iranialcrial  whether  they  are  rig'it  or  not  in 
\\\\A  belief.  They  believe  it  to  be  for  evil,  and  anarchy  is 
now  there  in  its  worst  forms.  I  have  too  much  confidence 
it)  Georgia  to  believe  that  she  will  suffer  any  violence  to 
he  committed  under  her  authority.  But  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  her  laws  has  not  lefk  these  people  free  agents. 

These  States  have  no  right  to  ask  us  to  act  under  such  cir-  hands.  My  poor  opinion  in  this  matter  may  be  worth  very 
cumslances,  or,  if  they  do,  we  ought  to  judge  of  that  for  {little  here,  and  I  may  be  mistaken  m  my  apprehensions.  I 
ourselves,  and  refuse  to  act  if  we  think  the  honor  of  tiie  l^^'iH  leave  this  to  time  and  those  who  come  after  us.  But, 
(»ovcrnmcnt  forbids  it.  Heal  the  wounds  which  you  have  fliolding  the  opinions  I  do,  I  will  take  no  share  of  the  re- 
inflictcd,  and  convene  their  councils.  If  they  will  then  JKl^onsibility  of  carrying  this  measure  through  the  House, 
treat  with  you,  brhig  your  treaty  here  instead  of  this  law.  'On  a  subject  as  momentous  as  this,  it  is  better  for  us,  and 
Wc  shall  then  know  what  we  are  doing.  I  will  then  sus-  inore  just  to  our  constituents,  tliat  we  should  postpone  this 
tain  the  Executive,  by  my  humble  vote,  in  all  that  he  shall  measure,  and  let  the  question  be  fairly  and  fully  presented 
promise  in  our  name.  He  shall  have  countless  millions  to  to  them  before  we  act  upon  it  finally.  Tliey  hax-c  a  right 
.fulfil  our  fa'th.  The  treasures  of  the  nation  shall  flow  like  to  demand  it  of  us.  Let  the  feeling  and  judgment  of  ll»e 
water,  and  the  people  of  this  country  will  bcai*  any  bur-  'wholc  coimtry  be  consulted.  When  this  bill  has  passed, 
(!cn  rather  than  suffer  the  honor  of  their  Government  to  Jthe  matter  is  beyond  our  reach  and  theirs.  iTie  memo^ 
be  stained  with  i)crridy.  Bat  for  coercion,  or  any  thing  pials  on  your  table  ought  not  to  be  lightly  trifled  witii,  tm 
like  coercion — moral  or  phj^sical,  direct  or  indirect,  I  will  jjv.  ill  not  be  tufely  despised.  This  tiling  is  not  to  he  tlonc 
vote  notliing— not  one  poor  scrupJe.     I  will  take  no  re- |4icrc  in  a  corner  wiUiout  responsibiUty.  It  will  be  stripped 
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You 


of  bU  the  in79terie8  and  rain  disguise  in  which  we  ma^liit,  but  there  will  be  no  refup^  for  you  in  the  grave. 
hope  to  conceal  its  real  character,  and  be  put  to  the  sc4|will  yet  live  in  history;  and  if  your  children  do  not  disown 
rerest  scrutiny.     Surely,  sir,  we  mu^t  wish  that  wc  feltitlieir  fatliers,  they  must  bear  the  humiliating  reproaches  | 
..  tfj^^x  _/.  ^i_  ..^  -_v_L^ — J  .. ; ui? :_: — "  of  their  namcs.     Nor  will  this  transaction  be  put  down  in/ 

history  as  a  party  measure.     Our  countr}-,  too,  must  bearl 


confident  of  that  enlightened  support  in  public  opinion, 
withoat  which  we  cannot  be,  and  will  not  find^  ourselves 
sustained  before  the  country. 
Wc  may  differ  on  points  which  aflfect  our  internal  polio 


the  crime  and  the  shame.     I  have  been  a  part}*  man,  sir, 
perhaps  too  much  so-^and  1  have  contributed  notliing  to^ 


We  may  diner  on  pomts  which  anect  our  miemai  poiicv  perhaps  too  much  so-^and  l  have  contributed  nothing  to  > 
only  without  responsibility  to  others.  But  our  conduct  in  I  place  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  in  the  station  which ' 
this  affects  the  security  of  the  social  law  of  all  mankind,  an'!  Ihe  now  holds— as  yet  under  the  constitution  and  not  above 
which  all  nations  are  mterestcd  to  sustain.  They  have  thcjit.  But  I  should  cleem  it  a  lesser  evil  and  a  more  support- 
riffht  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  us.     That  part  of  the  law  of  able  calamity — and  I  declare  to  you  tliat  I  had  rather  see 


nations  which  commands  the  observance  of  treaties,  is  the 
law  of  the  whole  human  family.  Though  tlie  present  measure 
may  not  immediately  affect  them,  and  they  may  have  no 
right  to  interfere,  yet  they  have  the  right  for  their  own  secu- 
rity to  put  in  action  the  moral  feeling  of  the  world  against 
the  effect  of  our  example.  Whatever  our  opinions  may  be  of 
the  in\'asion  of  France  as  a  question  of  original  interference, 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  fully  justified  in  the  measures 
which  they  took  in  1815,  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from 
Elba.    As  the  violator  of  treaties,  he  had  placed  himself 
out  of  all  civil  and  social  relations.     There  was  no  secu- 
rity for  any*GoTernment,  if  so  dangerous  an  example,  by 
such  a  formidable  power,  should  have  been  able  to  sus- 
tain itself.     I  liave  nothing  to  say  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
position of  his  person.     It  does  not  concern  the  question 
before  us.     But  tlie  opinion  of  mankind  sustained  his  ex- 
pulsion from  France,  if  not  from  Europe,  and  history  will 
sanction  it.     The  eye  of  other  nations  is  now  fixed  upoi  ^ 
us.    Our  friends  are  looking  with  fearful  anxiety  to  ou 
conduct  in  this  matter.     Our  enemies,  too,  are  watchinj 
our  steps.     They  have  lain  in  wait  for  us  for  h.alf  a  cen  ^ 
tur>',  and  the   passage  of  this  bjU  will  light  up  joy  an^ 
hope  in  the  palace  of  every  despot.     It  will  do  more  tif 
destroy  tlie  confidence  of  the  world  in  free  governracnti 
than  all  their  armies  could  accomplish.     Our  friends  ev^ 
ry where  will  be  compelled  to  han^  their  heads,  and  sub-'* 
mit  to  this  reproach  of  their  principles.     It  will  weaken 
our  institutions  at  home,  and  infect  the  heart  of  our  social 
s)stem.    It  will  teach  our  people  to  hold  tlie  honor  of 
tlieir  Governnnent  lightly,  and  loosen  the  moral  feeling  of 
the  country.      Republics  have  been  charged,  too,  with  in- 
solence and  oppression  in  the  day  of  tlieir  power.     His- 
tory has  unfortunately  given  us  much  proot  of  its  truths 
and  we  are  about  to  confirm  it  by  our  own  example. 
But,  sir,  we  must  stand  at  last  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  and 
answer  tliere  for  ourselves  and  our  country.     If  we  look 
for  party  influence  to  sustain  us  now,  it  will  fail  us  there. 
Tlie  little  bickerings  in  which  we  now  bustle  and  show 
off  oar  importance,  will  have  then  ceased  and  been  for- 
gotten, or  little  understood.     There  will  be  no  time-serv- 
ing purposes  to  warp  the  judgment — no  temptations  to" 
ciiticc  into  error — no  adulation  to  offer  unto  power,  or  to 
win  the  'flavor  of  the  gi*eat — no  ambition  to  be  exalted-*— 
and  no  venal  press  to  shelter  wron^,  to  misrepresent  tiie 
truth,  or  calumniate  the  motives  ol  those  who  now  fore- 
warn you  of  your  responsibility.     The  weight  of  a  name 


you 
him  or  any  other  man  created  dictator  at  once,  and  let 
hira  sway  our  destinies,  for  one  life  at  least,  than  suffer  for 
a  single  hour  the  shame  of  feeling^tliat  my  country  must 
submit  before  the  christian  world  to  the  disgrace  of  be- 
ing set  down  in  history  as  the  violator  of  her  treaties,  and 
the  oppressor  of  this  helpless  people  who  have  trusted  so 
confidingly  to  her  faith. 

But  I  will  not  despond,  or  give  up  all  for  lost.  When\ 
it  is  considered  how  little,  alter  all^  these  States  really - 
have  at  stake  on  this  question,  and  how  trifling  tlie  acqui- 
sition of  this  paltry  territory  must  be,  1  cannot  believe 
that  they  will  refuse  to  make  some  sacrifice  or  concession 
of  feeling  to  tlie  reputation  of  the  country.  Are  not  our 
honor  and  our  reputation — our  interests  and  curglor)'', 
theirs?  Are  they  not  bound  up  with  us  in  one  common 
lot,  for  good  or  evil,  as  long  as  tliis  const'.tution  and  our 
Union  shall  endure,  and  until  the  blessings  which,  under 
the  goodness  of  Providence,  it  may  long  dispense  to  our 
common  country',  shall  be  forever  withdrawn? — until  that 
appalling  night  of  despotism  shall  descend  upon  the 
world,  and  lower  upon  the  whole  family  of  man,  when  this 
bright  constellation  shall  have  set,  and  the  last  hope  of 
human  freedom  has  been  forever  extinguished?  'What 
are  these  miserable  remnants  of  Indian  land  worth  to  them 
or  to  us,  if,  in  settling  an  abstract  question  of  jurisdiction, 
we  are  about  to  expose  ourselves  and  them  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  bad  faith?  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Ohio  have  all  yielded  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Union,  on  points  quite  as  essential,  in  their  opinion, 
to  their  sovereignty  as  this.  There  is  nothing  to  be  won 
^n  this  controversy  that  is  worth  a  moment's  thought,  in 
X^omparison  with  the  condemnation  that  lies  beyond  it. 
Vo  avert  such  a  calamity,  I  will  yield  much,  very  much. 
I  will  give  up  almost  any  thing  here.  1  will  claim  nothing 
'of  these  States  that  shall  offend  their  pride.  The  point 
of  honor  shall  be  conceded  to  them,  and .  our  good  faith 
shall  be  vindicated  by  a  concession  from  their  patriotism. 
I  will  not  yet  give  up  even  this  hope.  Nor  will  1  believe 
that  the  Chief  Magistrate  will  suffer  the  reputation  of  his 
administration  and  the  country  to  be  tarnished.     I  will 


\ 


look  there,  too,  for  better  councils,  and  a  more  deliberate 
examination  of  the  ground  on  which  he  has  placed  him- 
self.  Whetlier  we  favored  his  elevation  to  his  present 
station  or  not,  we  may  all  unite ^  in  wishing  that  he  may 
leave  it  with  a  solid  reputation,  and  that  he  may  advance 
the  honor  of  his  country  beyond  even  tlie  hopes  of  his 


will  not  sustain  you  there,  and  no  tide  of  popularity  will  I  friends.  We  are  all  interested  in  his  fiimc,  for  it  is  now 
carry  you  along  triumphantly.  Our  country  will  be  identified  with  his  country.  There  are  nobler  examples 
brought  by  tlie  historian — eusiodia  fidelis  rtrum — to^  that  for  b'.s  emulation  than  Spain  Or  Carthage.  Let  him  vindi- 
standard  of  universal  morality  whicn  will  guide  the  judg-  cate  the  public  faith  of  his  country,  and  he  shall  be  hailed 
ment  and  fix  the  sentence  of  posterity.  It  will  be  pro-  indeed  as  her  savior,  for  he  will  have  preserved  her 
nounced  by  the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind,  and  stand  honor.  Let  him  instruct  the  world  that  the  sanctity  of 
forever  irreversible.  The  character  of  this  measure  will  treaties  isno  longer  the  scorn  of  republics,  and  he  shall 
then  be  known  as  it  is.  The  full  and  clear  light  of  trullv  ,then  have  truly  filled  the  measure  of  liis  country's  glory 
will  break  in  'upon  it,  and  it  will  stand  out  in  history  in-  and  his  own.  Her  history  beams  with  light  upon  the  path 
bold  relief.  The  witnesses  who  will  then  speak,  will  be;  of  honor  and  honest  fiune.  There  are  bright  examples 
those  illustrious  men  who  have  not  lived  to  see  this  day;  -before  him,  which  any  man  may  be  proud  to  follow  and 
Your  history — ^your  treaties  and  your  statutes,  will  conj  to  emulate;  but  the  enduring  glory  of  his  predecessors 
front  you.  The  human  heart  will  be  consulted — the  morar  ':^ias  been  won  by  their  infiexible  justice  and  public  virtue, 
sense  of  all  mankind  will  speak  out  fearlessly,  and  yo\x'^^  Ex  omnibus  prayniUs\i<\i\A^,a7npUsftimum  esse  pracmiiim^ 
will  stand  condemned  by  the  Uw  of  God  as  well  as  \,\ii  ghriams  esse  hrnic  unam,  aux  hreviiaiem  vifce  posteriiaih 
sentence  of  your  fellow-men.    You  may  not  live  to  heap  jfTj/jmw-ta  coniokvetnr;  quw  rjjieerii  ut  ahaentcM  ailesstfmt9. 
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mortui  viveremua;  hune  denique  ease,  eujus  gradibus  etiam 
homines  in  caelum  viderentur  ascendere." 

Mr.  LUMPKIN,  of  G«orgSa,  next  took  the  floor,  but 
gave  way  for  a  motion  for  the  committee  to  rise. 


MoxDAT,  Mat  17,  1830. 

THE  DUTY   ON  SALT. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
.offered  by  Mr.  TALIAFERHO,  to  repeal  the  duty  on  salt, 
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salt,  if  they  would  agree  to  take  it  up,  and  let  it  go  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  called  for  the  reading  of  the  biU,  which 
Mr.  POTTER  objected  to,  but  the  r^ing  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  taking  up  the  bill,  and 
decided  in  the  negative  by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  92— 
nays,  98. 


the  question  being  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  rose,  and  offered  the  following  as  a 
modiBcation  of  his  original  proposition,  viz.  Strike  out  the 
preamble,  and  all  after  the  word  **  resolved,"  and  insert 
the  following: 

That,  from  and  afler  the  30th  day  of  September  next, 
the  existing  duty  on  salt  shall  be  reduced  to  —  cents  per 
the  measured  busi»el?  that,  from  and  af^er  tlie  30th  diiy 
of  September,  1831,  the  duty  on  salt  shall  be  further  re- 
duced to —  cents  per  the  measured  bushel;  and  tliat  at 
tlie  end  of  one  year  from  tlie  period  when  the  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  on  which  an  interest  of  more  than 
three  per  centum  per  annum  is  payable,  shall  have  been 
extinguished  and  discharged,  no  duty  on  salt  imported  in- 
to the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof,  shall  be  im- 
posed. , 

Some  difficulty  arose  on  the  point,  whether  the  call 
for  the  previous  question,  by  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  on  Sa- 
turday, had  been  seconded,  (it  requires  a  majority  of  tlic 
House,)  before  the  call  of  the  House  which  was  moved 
had  been  decided;  and  a  good  deal  of  conversation  took 
place  between  tlie  Chair  and  different  members  as  to  the 
fact — some  thinking  that  the  motion  had  not  been  se- 
conded, and  others  that  it  had.  To  relieve  the  House 
from  the  embarrassment  produced  by  this  imcertainty, 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO  withdrew  the  modification  which 
he  ofiered  to  his  resolution  this  morning,  and  then  with- 
drew his  motion  of  Saturday  for  the  previous  question; 
which  having  done,  he  immediately  afler  re-offcred  his 
mo<lification,  and  on  its  adoption  called  for  the  previous 
qnesttion. 

Mr.BURGES  thereupon  moved  a  call  of  the  House,  and 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion;  which  being 
taken,  the  call  of  the  House  was  negatived:  yeas,  70—7 
nays,  112. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  of  New  York,  then  moved  that  the 
resolution  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion;  which  being  taken,  * 

The  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  nega- 
tived by  the  folio wnig  vote:  yeas,  87 — nays,  97. 

Here,  the  hour  for  resolutions  having  expired, 

Mr.  MARTIN  rose  [he  said]  to  submit  a  motion.  If  the 
House,  OP  a  majority  of  it,  were  disposed  to  do  any  thing 
on  the  subject  of  the  salt  duty;  if  they  were  sincere  in  the 
declarations  which  they  made  in  regard  to  it,  when  before 
tlie  House  as  an  iiicidenfal  question,  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  cflect  the  object  of  the  resolution,  by  taking  up  the  bill 
now  on  the  table,  containing  a  provision  on  the  subject; 
otherwise,  it  was  obvious,  from  the  proceedings,  that  tlie 
minority  on  this  question  would  have  it  hi  tlieir  power  to 
d'jfcat  the  proposition,  in  its  present  shape,  to  the  end  of 
the  session.  He  tlierefore  moved  that  the  Ilouse  take  up 
the  bill  "to  reduce  and  modif}'  the  duties  on  certain  im- 
ported articles."  [Reported  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  on  the  5th  of  February, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.]  His  object  was  to  have 
it  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole* House.  Mr.  M. 
asked  leave  to  add  a  word  of  explanation.  Some  gentle- 
men might  suppose  that  in  moving  the  consideration  of 
tills  bill  his  object  was  to  get  up  a  tariff  discussion.  That 
wivs  not  liis  object.  Tlic  birlif  gentlemen  might,  if  they 
chose,  strike  Ji-om  the  bill,  by  acclamation,  every  provi- 
sion but  that  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 


REMOVAL  OP  THE  INDIANS. 

Tlie  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Wh<^c,  Mr.  Wickliffi  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  sud,  his  life  had  never  been  free  from 
care  and  responsibility;  but,  on  no  former  occasion,  had  he 
ever  felt  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  that  re- 
sponsibility, to  God  and  nis  countrj',  than  he  did  at  the 
present  moment.  The  obligations  which  rest  on  me  [said 
Mr.  L.J  are  common  to  erery  member  of  this  House.  The 
great  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  decision  of  tliis 
House  upon  the  bill  now  under  consideration,  docs  not 
arise  from  any  apprehension  of  material  effects  being  pro- 
duced  in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  States  who  are  interests 
ed.  It  is  true,  your  decision  will  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
their  interest;  but  tliey  have  the  capacity,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  to  those  remnant 
tribes  of  Indian^  whose  good  we  seek,  the  subject  before 
you  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is  a  measure  of  life  and  death. 
Pass  the  bill  on  your  table,  and  you  save  them.  Reject  it, 
and  you  leave  them  to  perish.  Reject  this  bill,  and  vou 
thereby  encourage  delusory  hopes  m  the  Indians,  which 
their  professed  friends  and  allies  well  know  will  ncYcr  be 
realized.  The  rejection  of  this  bill  will  encourage  and 
invite  the  Indians  to  acts  of  indiscretion  and  assumptioni 
which  will  necessarily  bring  upon  them  chastisement  and 
injury,  which  will  be  deplorea  by  every  friend  of  Tirtue 
and  humanity.  I  therefore  call  upon  you  to  avoid  tliesc 
evil  consequences  while  you  may.  .Dehiy  is  pregnant  with 
great  danger  to  the  Indians;  what  you  do,  do  quickly, 
before  the  evil  day  approaches. 

I  differ  with  my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bell]  ift 
regard  to  Indian  civilization.  I  entertain  no  doubt  tliat  a 
remnant  of  these  people  may  be  entirely  reclaimed  from 
their  native  savage  habits,  and  be  brought  to  enter  intotlie 
full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  society,  ft 
appears  to  me,  we  have  too  many  instances  of  indiridual 
improvement  amongst  the  various  native  tribes  of  Amcnci, 
^  to  hesitate  any  longer  in  determining  whether  the  Indians 
>  .are  susceptible  of  civilization.  Use  the  proper  meani,  and 
success  will  crown  your  efforts.  The  means  hitherto  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  individuals,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  tlie  Indians,  must,  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  very  soon  be  withheld  from  these  un- 
fortunate people,  if  they  remain  in  their  present  abodes; 
for  they  will  every  day  be  brought  into  closer  contact  and 
conflict  with  Ac  white  popidation,  and  this  circumstance 
will  diminish  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
towards  tliem  which  now  exists. 

I  might  exhaust  what  physical  strength  1  have  in  reply- 
ing to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  SroaBs.]  He 
has  consumed  much  of  your  time,  witli  his  usual  ability  and 
ingenuity.  It  would  require  an  entire  speech  to  defend 
my  own  State  (Gcorg^)  from  the  many  imputations  cast 
on  her  by  that  gentleman  and  others.  I  must  leave  much 
of  tliis  for  my  colleagues  and  others  who  may  follow  me  in 
this  discussion. 

Tiie  gentleman's  doctrines  upon  the  subject  of  State 
rights  ought  to  be  met  and  refuted;  severe  censures  cast 
upon  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  his  subordinates  in  oflice, 
should  be  corrected  as  they  deser\-e,  and  the  Executive  de- 
fended in  his  wise,  virtuous,  and  candid  course  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  I  shall  leave  much  of  this  for  others,  andonlymO' 
dentally  pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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The  bill  on  your  table  involves  but  little  that  can  be 
comidcred  new  principle.  The  only  departure  from  for- 
mer principles  and  practice  is  to  be  found  in  that  pai-t 
which  extencb  greater  security  and  benefits  to  the  Indians. 

The  whole  of  my  policy  and  views  of  legislation  upon 
this  subject  has  been  founded  in  an  ardent  desire  to  bet- 
ter tiie  condition  of  these  remnant  tribes.  At  tlie  same 
time,  I  freely  admit,  their  interest  alone  has  not  g^iided  my 
action.  From  the  time  I  became  a  member  of  this  Kousc, 
the  great  object  of  my  solicitude  and  labor  has  been  to 
relieve  all  the  States  (especially  my  own)  from  the  per- 
plexities, heart-buniings,  conflict^  and  strifes  which  are 
connected  with  this  Indian  snbject. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
[Mr.  B£ll]  I  sliall  not  again  travel  over.  I  never  have, 
nor  ever  will  consume  the  time  of  this  House  by  a  speech 
of  repetition.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  necessarily  advert  to 
many  of  the  same  points,  with  a  view  of  corroborating  what 
has  been  said  by  my  friend  from  Tennessee  in  favor  of  the 
-bill.  As  one  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  1  shall 
not  be  diverted  from  what  I  consider  my  duty  in  defending 
the  measures  submitted  by  the  committee,  by  attempting 
to  follow  our  opponents  in  their  wide  range  of  irrelevant 
matter  and  argument. 

I  am  not  only  identified  with  this  subject,  as  a  member 
of  the  Indian  Committee,  but,  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  defend  their  rights. 

My  life  lias  been  spent  on  the  border  of  these  south- 
em  Indians;  I  therefore  know  miich  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  tliis  subject,  from  my  own  personal  observation. 
Upon  taking  my  seat  as  a  member  of  the  twentieth  Con- 
g:re88,  (without  delay)  1  introduced  a  reiohition,  which 
brouglit  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress;  and  the  investigations  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject resulted  m  providing  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  tliou- 
ami  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  preparing  for  the 
emigration  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

My  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bill]  having  g'yen  the 
details  of  the  exploring  tour  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment (under  this  act)  who  examine<l  the  country  west  of 


the  country  contemplated  for  the  permanent  abode  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  report  of  these  agents,  I  will  only  say,  a 
suitable  and  sufficient  country  was  found — a  country  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  interest  and  condition  of  the  emi- 
grating Indians.  The  report  of  these  conimiaaoners  is 
sustained  by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  many  highly 
respectable  persons*  Tliat  there  is  a  good  and  sufficient 
country  for  all  the  Ind'*^ns  to  emigrate  to,  can  no  longer 
be  doubted,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrar}*  by  our 
opponents. 

I  will  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  his- 
tory of  Indian  emigration^  8o  far  as  my  researches  afford 
mformation  on  tliis  subject,  I  will  submit  the  fiicts.  Emi- 
gration commenced  witli  the  Indiana  themselves.  Their 
own  enterprise  (uninfluenced  by  the  Government)  M 
many  individuals  of  the  southern  tribes,  previous  to  the 
y<^r  1806,  to  remove  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  take  up  their  abode.  A  stronr  im- 
pulse was  given  to  this  spirit  of  emigration  by  President 
Jefferson,  during  his  administration.  What  this  impulse 
was,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  talk  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
the  Cherokees,  (volume  of  Indian  Treaties,  page  140,) 
mscrted  in  the  preamble  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1817, 
which  preamble  is  in  the  following  words: 

"  Whereas,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  a  deputation 
from  the  upper  and  lower  Cherokee  towns,  duly  autho- 
rized by  their  nation,  went  on  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  first  named  to  declare  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
agriciUture  and  civilized  life  in  the  country  they  then  oe- 
cupied,  and  to  make  known  to  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  the  impracticabUity  of  inducing  the  nstion  at  large 
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to  do  thiii,  and  to  request  the  cstablisliment  of  a  division 
line  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  waters  of  the  Hiwassee  river  to  the  upper  toM^; 
that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society  'A'ithin  narrow  limits, 
they  proposed  to  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed  laws 
and  a  regular  Government:  the  deputies  from  the  lower 
towns,  to  make  known  their  desire  to  continue  the  hunter 
life,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  game  where  they  then  lived, 
and,  under  t^iose  circumstances,  their  wish  to  remove 
across  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some  vacant  lands  of  the 
United  States:  And  whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  after  maturely  considering  tlie  petitions  of  both 
parties,  on  tlie  9th  day  of  Januar)',  A.  D.  1809,  including 
otl^er  subjects,  answered  those  petitioners  as  follows: 

"The  United  States,  my  children,  arc  the  friends  of  both 
parties,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  reasonably  asked,  tliey  are 
willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  remain 
may  be  assured  of  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good  neigh- 
borhood. Those  who  wish  to  it:movc,  are  permitted  to 
seiul  an  exploring  party,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  on  the 
watei-s  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  and  the  higher 
tip  the  better,  as  they  will  be  the  longer  unapproached  by 
our  settlements,  which  will  begin  at  tlic  mouths  of  those 
rivers.  The  regular  districts  of  the  Government  of  St.  Louis 
are  already  laid  off  to  the  St.  Francis. 

<*  Wheji  this  party  shall  have  found  a  tract  of  country 
suiting  the  emigrants,  and  not  claimed  by  other  Indians, 
we  will  arjangc  with  them  and  you  the  exchange  of  that 
fur  a  just  portion  of  tlie  country  they  leave,  and  to  a  part 
of  which,  proportioned  to  their  numbers,  they  have  a  just 
right.  Every  aid  towards  tlieir  removal,  and  what  will  be 
necessary  for  them  there,  will  tlien  Be  freely  administered  to 
them;  and,  when  established  in  their  new  settlements,  we 
shall  still  consider  tlieni  as  our  children,  give  tliem  the 
benefit  of  exchanging  their  peltries  for  what  they  will 
want  at  our  factories,  and  alwa\s  hold  them  firmly  by  tlie 
hand." 

Thus  we  t  c  a  deputation  of  Cherokees,  as  early  as  the 
^ar  1808,  visiting  this  city,  anxiously  desiring  and  implor- 
ing the  aid  of  President  Jefferson  toeiuible  Uiem  to  emt- 


Ihc  Mississippi,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  gyrate  and  settle  in  the  very  countiy  where  a  great  portion 


of  them  now  reside,  and  where  we  have  procured  a  most 
excellent  and  ample  country  for  the  remainder.  Tliose 
who  have  emigrated  are  delighted  with  their  new  homes, 
and  most  of  their  brethren  who  remain  in  tlie  States  would 
gladly  improve  their  present  condition  by  joining  them; 
but  their  lordly  chiefs,  of  the  white  *blood,  with  tlieii- 
northern  allies,  *'  will  not  let  the  people  go."  Notwitli- 
standing  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  hearts  of  these  rulers 
have  been  haraened  again  and  again. 

These  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees,  with- 
out urgency  or  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
have  resulted  in  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1828,  providing, 
as  before  pointed  Out,  an  ample  and  permanent  home  for 
the  whole  of  the  Cherokees.  Under  the  provisions  of 
these  treaties  they  have  been  going,  and  will  continue  to 
g^,  until  not  a  real  Indian  willbe  left  behind.  "Hinder 
me  not,"  will  be  their  language,  when  they  are  permitted 
to  express  their  own  feelings,  unawed  by  tlie  tyrannical 
enactments  of  tlieir  mixed  blooded  chiefs. 

With  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  treaties  liave  also  been 
made,  assigning  to  them  countries  west  of  tlie  Arkansas 
.and  Mississippi.  The  Creeks  have  been  flocking  to  theirs, 
and  it  is  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  they  would  all  go, 
if  the  means  contemplated  in  this  bill  should  be  afforded 
tp  tlie  Executive.  * 

The  whole  of  the  Choctaws  ai-e  not  only  willing  to  go, 
but  arc  actually  preparing  to  go,  and  have  submitted  tlieir 
terms,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  to  tlie  proper  department 
of  the  Government.  The  Chickasaws  have  no  country 
yet  provided  for  them  in  the  West,  but  are  anxious  to  emi- 
grate  tluther,  if  they  can  obtain  a  suitable  country.  - 
.  The  Seminoles   of  Florida  arp  also  desirous  to  joiii 
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their  Creek  brethren  in  the  West,  if  they  can  obtoin  land. 
The  Indians  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  an^l  IiKliaiia  have  been  emi- 
grating for  many  years  past,  and  the  cost  of  their  journeys 
has  been  paid  by  the  Government,  until  about  two  yeai-s 
ago,  when  the  spirit  of  emig^tion  so  far  increased  the 
numbers,  that  the  expense  became  too  great  to  be  paid  by 
the  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  Executive. 

The  treaties  formed  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
providing  for  their  emigration,  may  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  treaties  compiled  under  the  order  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War.  That  with 
the  Choctaws,  of  October  18th,  1820,  page  166;  the  treaty 
with  the  Shawnees,  7th  November,  1825,  page  361,  pro- 
vides for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  those  residing  both  in 
Missouri  aixl  Ohio;  with  the  Creeks,  24th  January',  1826, 
page  218;  with  the  Weaa  tribe,  August,  1820,  pKge  261; 
with  the  Kickapoos,  30th  August,  1819,  page  265;  with 
the  same  tribe,  30th  July,  1819,  page  268. 

I  had  intended  to  read  extracts  from  all  these  treaties, 
but  I  find  that  my  time  and  strength  both  admonish  me  to 
be  brief.  I  have  therefore  given  a  reference  to  the  book, 
the  treaty,  and  the  j>age,  and  every  gentleman  can  read 
for  himself. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  am  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the 
opponents  of  the  proposed  policy,  in  the  face  of  the 
records,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  country,  speak  of  the 
propose<>  measure  as  being  novel — as  being  a  change  of 
policy  in  our  Indian  relations,  and  as  being  fraught  with 
danger  and  ruin  to  the  Indians.  I  feel  assured,  if  the  good 
people  who  have  been  memorializing  us  throtigh  the  wmter 
were  in  possession  of  the  fiicts  which  are  within  the  reach 
of  evei-y  member  of  this  committee,  they  would  change 
their  poKtics,and  unite  with  the  friends  of  Indian  emigration. 

I  liavc  heard  much  complaint  that  we  are  progressing 
in  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  without  any  systematic  plan 
for  their  security  and  government  when  they  get  into 
the  possession  of  their  new  homes.  This  objection  comes 
from  our  opponents;  but  I  confess  I  agree  with  them,  to 
a  limited  extent.  I  would  myself  greatly  prefer  going 
the  whole  amount  at  once.  Nevertheless,  I  discover  that 
every  step  we  advance  in  carrying  out  our  plan,  the  more 
violent  is  the  opposition.'  The  bill  on  your  table,  sir,  goes 
much  further  in  providing  for,  and  po'inting  out,  the  land 
marks  of  an  entire  and  complete  system,  than  any  mea 


alluded  to,  the  United  States  will  have  to  encounter  no 
conflicting  interests  with  either.  On  the  contrary,  that 
the  removal  of  the  tribes  from  the  territory  which  they 
now  inhabit,  to  that  which  was  designated  in  the  message 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  which  would  accom> 
plisli  the  object  for  Georgia,  luider  a  well  digested  plan 
for  their  government  and  civilization,  which  should  be 
agreeable  to  themselves,  would  not  onlv' shield  them  from 
impending  ruin,  but  promote  their  welfare  and  happiness. 
Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that,  in  their  present 
state,  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  them  in  such  masses, 
in  any  form  whatever,  into  our  system.  It  has  also  de- 
monstrated, with  equal  certainty,  that,  without  a  timely 
anticipation  of,  and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  under  causes  which  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  control,  tlieir  degradation  and 
extermination  will  be  inevitable." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  President  Monroe,  in  1825, 
supported  bv  an  able  report,  going  into  an  important  de- 
tail, appertaining  to  every  branch  of  the  system  proposed 
by  Secretary  Calhoun.  I  will  g^ve  the  following  short  ex- 
tract from  the  report:  «*  There  arc  now,  in  most  of  the 
tribes,  well  educated,  sober,  and  reflecting  individuals, 
who  arc  afflicted  at  the  prcHcnt  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  despondent  at  their  future  prospects.  Under  the  ope- 
ration of  existing  causes,  they  behold  the  certain  degra- 
dation, misery,  and  even  final  annihilation  of  their  race, 
and,  no  doubt,  would  gladly  embrace  any  arrangement 
which  would  promise  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  wciTili- 
zation,  and  arrest  the  destruction  whidi  now  awaits  them/' 

Mr.  Adams,  with  g^at  force  of  argument,  while  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  sustained  these  doctrines  and 
opinions.  His  two*  secretaries.  Governor  Barbour  and 
General  Porter,  with  great  ability,  repeatedly  enforced 
the  same  doctrines  and  principles,  to  their  full  extent, 
which  may  be  seen  and  read,  by  referring  to  the  State  pa- 
pers which  are  on  the  files  of  this  House,  and  are  always 
accessible  to  the  members  of  Congress.  I  therefore  ad- 
monish every  gentleman  of  tliis  committee,  who  may  be 
opposed  to  this  measure,  to  deal  fairly  vrith  his  constituents, 
and  inform  them  that  this  is  no  new  measure,  emanating 
from  President  Jackson  and  the  Georgians,  but  that  it  is  a 
measure  tested  by  many  years*  experience,  and  that  it  has 
received  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  the  age. 


siu-c  heretofore  acted  upon  in  Congress,  and  yet  we  find 

opposition  increases.  L.  JeflTerscn  gave  to  it  the  first  official  impuhe;  Madison, 

If  those  who  wish  to  see  air  entire  system  presented,  will  Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Barbour,  Porter,  Ba- 
reft-T  to  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  the  27th  of  January ,-|  ton,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
1835,  page  453,  volume  of  Indian  Treaties,  and  also  to  -      -   -  -  .       .        -      .      i .— 

Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  accompanying  that  message,  they 
will  find  the  great  outline  of  the  plan  laid  down,  in  that 
messa^,  Mr.  Monroe  says:  «•  Being  deeply  impressed  with 

the  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  tlic.  - -, ^  —  ^ .    , 

lands  wWch  they  now  occupy  within  t|ic  limits  of  the  several  the  committee.  It  has  not  only  been  derised  and  sustained 
States  and  territories  to  the  coimtry  lying  westward  ani  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  country,  but  has  '^^^''^ 
northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,]  the  a)}probation  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wise  and 
is  of  ver}*  high  importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  ac-  the  gtiod  throughout  our  country.  Our  most  enlightened 
complished  on  conditions  and  in  a  manner  to  promote  the^  superintendents  and  agents  of  Indian  Affairs  have  allb«* 
interest  and  happiness  of  these'lribes,  the  attention  of  th^  come  converts  to  Indian  emigration?  our  most  pious  and 
Government  has  been  lortg  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,icandid  missionaries  have  also  added  their  testimony  in  oar 


of  the  people  of  this  ^reat  confederation'  of  States,  have, 
in  their  official  capacities,  repeatedly  sustained  the  prina- 
pies  and  policy  of  the  bill  on  your  table.  This  dedait- 
tion  is  fully  supported  by  the  talks,  treaties,  laws,  messages* 
and  reports,  to  which  I  have  already  called  the  attention  of 


to  the  object.  For  the  removal  of  th6  tribes  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  motive  has  been  pecu« 
ItaHy  strong,  arising  from  tlie  compact  with  that  State, 


^vor. 

One  of  the  most  devoted  and  pious  missionaries  (th« 
reverend  Isaac  McCoy)  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  hu 


whereby  the  United  Stales  are  bound  to  extinguish  the  in-  said,  "  What  plan  will  moat  likely  be  successful  in  accom- 
..      .../ .     ,__  i_  ..-.t...  '..    .1 •.- .._   J—  ipiishing  the  reformation  of  the  Indiana?"    He  answers: 

"Without  ceremony,  I  offer  for  connderation  the  pUn 
recommended  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Monroe» 
late  President  of  the  United  States."  The  same  gcnUe- 
man  says:  •*  We  are  well  aware  of  some  formidable  ob»»* 
cles  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  o^***^^^ 
which  we  allude  will  not  derive  their  origin  or  their  support 
from  the  Indians  themselves,  but  both  wdl  be  found  m  tnt 
aT«ric»  Af  white  men,  near  to,  and  mtngliog  with,  the  In- 


dian title  to  the  lands  within  it,  whenever  itmay  be  done 
peaceably  and  on  reasonable  conditions.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  this  compact,  I  have  thought  that  the  United  States 
should  act  with  a  gtinerous  spirit;  that  they  should  omit 
nothing  which  should  comport  with  a  liberal  construction 
of  the  instrument,  and  likewise  be  in  accordance  with  the 
first  rights  of  those  tribes.  From  the  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  Mtbject,  1  am  satisfied  that,  in  tlie  discharge 
of  tbtse  important  cjutiet,  in  regard  to  both  the  parties 
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d'ums,  .whose  interest  it  is  for  the  natives  to  remain  where 
they  are,  and  in  their  present  condition."  **  I  deeply  rcp*et 
the  necessity  of  mentioning*  this  circumstance,  but  justice 
to  my  subject,  Co  the  Indians,  and  to  my  own  conscience, 
demands  it  of  me.  We  may  prepare  to  encounter  a  host  of 
opposers,  consisting  of  traders,  both  licensed  and  unli- 
censed, many  of  them  speaking  the  Indian  language  fluent- 
ly, and  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  them,  often  allied 
by  marriage,  and  otherwise  by  blood;  and  from  many 
others  who  profit  more  or  less  by  a  commission  from  our 
Government,  for  the  perfomoance  of  services  in  the  In* 
dian  Department.  Remove  the  Indians,  and  the  fountain 
fails. 

"  Some  estimate  of  the  difficulties  arising  .from  this 
Quarter  may  be  formed  on  considering  the  influence  which 
the  number  of  those  interested  persons,  under  their  favor- 
able opportunities,  may  exert  on  the  minds  of  these  igno- 
rant, uninformed  people,  whose  prejudices  against  us  are 
generally  inveterate,  and  whose  jealousies  are  ever  on  tlie 
alert;  considering,  also^  that,  in  the  transacting  of  business. 
Government  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  availing  itself 
of  the  services  of  those  very  persons.  The  story  requires 
much  delicacy  in  the  telling,  and  perhaps  has  never  been, 
Qor  will  it  now  be  plainly  told,  that  scarce  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  occurs,  in  which  the  commissioners  of  the  Unitt^d 
States  are  not  obliged  to  shape  some  part  of  it  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  some  of  this  class  of  persons." 

This  same  worthy  missionary  says:  **  Societies  and  their 
missionaries  should  carefully  guard  ag^nst  what  we  may 
term  high  coloring.  We  are  naturally  fond  of  telling  the 
more  favorable  parts  of  the  story,  and  rather  desire  the 
unfavorable  parts  ^to  sink  into  oblivion.  I  could  readily 
point  to  statements  respecting  missionary  operations  which 
approximate  this  character  too  nearly;  but  I  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  mention  this  general  and  undoubted  fact,  viz.  A 
man  in  Europe,  by  reading  the  whole  of  our  missionary 
journals,  narratives,  reports,  &c.  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
the  success  of  our  labors  was  such  that  the  aborigines  of 
our  country  were  rapidly  improving  their  condition,  both 
in  respect  to  Christianity  and  civilization.  How  would 
such  a  one  be  disappointed,  on  visiting  these  regions,  to 
find  that,  instead  of  improvement  in  general,  they  are  ra- 
pidly decreasing  in  numbers,  and  perishing  under  their 
accumulating  misfortunes.  Both  societies  and  missiona- 
ries are  blamcable  in  this  thing.  The  latter  claim  a  pre- 
text from  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation.  The  views 
of  the  community  in  general,  in  relation  to  the  true  con* 
dition  of  the  Indians,  their  character,  and  the  character  of 
missionary  la|>ors  among  them«  being  erroneous,  missiona- 
ries find  great  difficulty  in  managing  those  impressions 
which  influence  their  patrons  as  well  as  other  people.  Few 
indeed  are  prepared  for  that  tedious  pracess  which  is 
usually  unavoidable  in  the  work.  If  a  missionary  is  not 
able  to  state,  in  a  tolerable  deg^ree,  what  would  be  deem* 
ed  by  his  patrons  evidence  of  success,  and  in  a  pretty 
short  time,  too,  after  he  has  commenced  his  labors,  his  sup- 
porters are  liable  to  jf^row  impatient,  and  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  some  defect  in  him  or  his  management." 

I  ask  special  attention  to  the  foregoing  extracts,  as  well 
as  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  taken.  They  are 
the  deliberate  opinions  of  one  of  our  most  expericHced, 
pious,  and  persevering  missionaries.  Yes,  sir,  this  comes 
from  one  who  is  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  life  in  sus- 
taining tlie  missionary  cause  amongst  the  native  Indians  of 
his  own  country. 

Having*  given  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Indian  emigration,  and  the  support  and  favor  which  it  has 
received  from  most  of  our  distinguished  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots, 1  now  say,  the  experiment  has  been  sufficiently  test- 
ed, to  induce  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Union 
ardently  to  desire  its  consummation.  If  it  b«.  inquired 
how  1  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  I  answer,  from  t|ie  best  in- 
dex to  public  opinion — ^the  press.     At  the  present  4sy, 


the  press  in  our  country  is  resorted  to  by  every  class  of 
the  community,  civil  and  religious,  to  disseminate  their 
opinions.  The  press  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  forma- 
tion of  new  societies;  and  we  bid  nur  to  outsti'ip  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world  in  tlie  number  and  variety  of  our  societies. 
Every  new  society  seems  to  be  resolved  to  have  a  printing 
press;  and  I  regret  to  see  so  many  of  these  new  sooieties— 
established,  no  doubt,  from  good  motives,  throwing  their 
support,  on  many  occasions,  into  the  scales  of  political 
demagogues.  Men  the  most  profligate  often  bec<Hiie  the 
dictators  of  all  the  influence  that  those  well-meaning  peo- 
ple can  bring  into  operation.  Well,  sir,  if  the  press  be 
the  best  index  to  public  opinion,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  with  us.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood,  that  more  print- 
ing is  done  on  our  side  than  on  the  side  of  our  opponents.  No,  \ 
sir,  they  g^atly  exceed  us  in  quantity;  but  their  printing 
is  confined  to  A  limited  circle.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  tone  of  the  press  on  this  subject,  in  all  the  different ' 
sections  and  neighborhoods  of  the  whole  country.  Even 
in  those  sections  of  the  Union  where  we  meet  with  the 
most  violent  opposition,  the  best  half  of  the  press,  politi- 
cal and  religious,  is  on  our  side,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt 
but  the  people  in  these  sections  g^ve  tone  to  the  press.  It 
is  true,  a  combined  few,  from  selfish  and  political  consi* 
derations,  have  been  led  to  great  exertions,  in  the  fashion- 
able mode  of  the  day,  in  getting  up  oppontion  to  this  mea« 
sure.  We  have  been  inundated  with  memorials,  pam  ■' 
phlets,  and  speeches,  made  at  society  and  town  meetings. 
But,  fldr,  let  it  be  remembered  that  weak  minorities  al- 
ways make  the  most  noise.  Contented  majorities^  conscious 
of  their  strength,  are>  never  found  praying  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  Union  north  and  east  of  this  place  to 
be  equally  divided  on  this  (||uestion;  the  entire  South  and 
Southwest,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  aliens  to  their  own 
interest,  are  in  favor  of  this  measure;  and  I  haye  no  hesi- 
tancy in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  religfious  community  will  be  found  oa  our 
side  of  the  question,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  and 
anathemas  which  have  been  pronounced  agsdnst  us.  This 
proceeds  from  a  few  leading  religionists  of  the  new  con- 
cert sect,  or  tha$  class  of  philanthropists  who  are  g^ing  up 
and  down  in  the  land  seeking  whom  they  may  devour. 
The  two  wide-spread  denominations,  the  Baptist  and  Me- 
thodist, with  whom  I  have  had  an  extensive  and  intimate 
intercourse  through  my  whole  life,  I  am  sure,  will  never 
lend  themselves,  in  a  united  maimer,  as  religious  bodies, 
to  aid  political  factions  or  desigpiing  demagogues.  No,  sir, 
these  denominations  were  sufficiently  tested  during  the 
late  war.  They  stood  by  their  country  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  breasted  the  storm  of  war.  They  could  pray  for 
you  in  their  closets  and  their  pulpits,  without  the  fear 
of  incurring  Divine  displeasure. 

One  of  these  denominations  (I  mean  tlie  Baptist^  have, 
through  th^ir  ormns,  the  officers  of  their  religious  ooards^ 
conventions,  and  asfociations,  for  years  past,  at  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  reminded  you  of  the  interest  they  fe«l 
and  the  labors  they  have  bestowed  towards  the  great  obiect 
of  Indian  civilization.  Moreover,  they  have  expressed  their 
convictions,  that  your  emigration  planaffordea  the  best  and 
most  permanent  prospect  of  success  to  their  missionary 
efforts.  Sir,  no  religious  denomination  in  this  country,  as 
such,  will  be  found  unitedly  giving  themselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  p<^itical  men,  to  aid  in  the.  objects  or  political 
fiustion.  It  would  be  too  tedicHis  to  name  all  the  various 
sects  of  our  country;  but,  having  named  one  or  two,  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  sa>-ing,  I  have  great 
respect  for  most  of  the  denominations  in  our  country, 
and  have  no  unfriendly  feelings  to  any.  I  wish  them  sU 
prosperity  in  all  their  attempts  to  benefit  mankind. 

Qur  good  and  worthy  Quaker  friends,  who  hare  been 
memorializing  us  on  this  subject,  will  all  come  right  as 
soon  as  their  misapprehensions  are  con-ected.  When  they 
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ascertain  that  Georgia  and  President  Jackson  are  by  no 
means  tlie  adrocates  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  they 
will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  join  us  in  advancing  measures 
of  kindness,  benevolence,  and  good  will  towards  the  In- 
dians.    Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  Quakers.     The  re- 
ligious people  of  this  country  are  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of 
religious  liberty.     It  is  all  that  the  truly  piuua  want.  They 
want  no  ••christian  party  in  politics."  I  profess  to  admire 
that  active  spirit  of  christian  benevolence  which  has  done 
so  much  for  our  common  country,  in  the  cauite  of  letters 
and  morality.     That  religion  which  carries  its  saving  in- 
fluence into  families,  congregations,  and  society  in  general, 
adorns  its  professors. 
,^  The  religious  opposition  to  this  measure  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  sect,  unless  we  give  a  new  name  to  a  re- 
ligious party  in  politics— a  party  which  has  some  recruits 
from  many,  if  not  all,  the  different  sects  of  the  country. 
It  is  this  new  sect  of  concert  brethren,  against  whom  I 
direct  my  censures.     These  canting  fanatics  have  placed 
themselves,  upon  this  Indian  question,  behind  the  bul- 
warks of  religion,  and  console  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  the  Georgians,  whom  they  have  denounced  as  athe- 
ists, deists,  infidels,  and  sabbath-breakers,  laboring  un- 
der the  curse  of  slavery,  will  never  be  able  to  dislodge 
them  from  their  strong  postion.     Sir,  I  therefore  feel  that 


compact,  upon  which  we  stand  as  a  State,  gives  you  tlie 
metes  and  bounds  of  our  sovereignty?  and  within  Oie  limits 
tisercin  defined  and  pointed  out,  our  State  authorities  claim 
entire  and  complete  jurisdictfen  over  soil  and  population, 
regardless  of  complexion. 

The  boundaries  of  Georgia  have  been  defined,  recog- 
nised, and  admitted,  by  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Her  litigations  in  relation  to  boundary  and  title  to  her  5oH 
may  justly  be  considered  as  having  been  settled  ••according 
to  law."  Her  boundaries  are  not  only  admitted  by  her 
sister  States,  but  by  this  General  Government;  and  every 
individufil  who  administers  any  part  of  it,  executive  or  le- 
gislative, must  recollect  that  the  faith  of  thi4  Government 
has  stood  pledged  for  twenty-eight  years  past,  to  relieve 
Georg-a  from  the  embarrassment  of  Indian  population.  It 
is  known  to  every  member  of  th-s  Congress,  that  this 
pledge  was  no  gratuity  to  Georgia.  No,  ar,  it  was  for  and 
m  consideration  of  the  two  entire  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi. 

'-1  feel  disposed  to  pity  those  wl»o  make  the  weak  and 
false  plea  of  inability,  founded  on  the  words  «*  reasonable 
and  peaceable,"  whenever  I  hear  it  made.  Such  petti- 
fogging quibbles  deserve  the  contempt  of  a  statesman. 
No  man  is  fit  to  be  a  Congressman,  who  does  not  know  that 
the  General   Government  might,  many  years  ago,  upon 


I  stand  pledged  in  duly  to  my  constituents,  to  show  to^both  reasonable  and  peaceable  .terms,  have  removed  every 
this  House,  and  to  the  world,  that  these  intermcddlersand 


keys  of  this  fortress;  they  will  deliver  up  the  guilt]|r,  to  be  holding  Out  to  the  Indians  strong  inducements  to  remain 
dealt  with  according  to  law  and  justice.     ••By  their  fruit  where  t 


ye  shall  know  them." 


Sir,  bcfijre  I  pursue  the  course'  of  the  opposition  any 
further,  I  wrtl  remark,  that  I  have  so  far  confined  myself 
principally  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
interest  of  the  Indians;  but  there  are  other  interests  which 
are  entitled  to  a -share  of  your  con»deration.  The  State 
of  Georgia,  one  of  whose  representatives  I  am,  has,  from 
my  infancy  till  thfc  day,  been  struggling  witli  perplexing 
difficulties,  strifes,  and  heart-burnings,  upon  tlie  subject 
of  her  Indian  relations.  Yes,  sir,  amongitt  my  earliest  re- 
collections are  the  walls  of  an  old  fort,  which  g^ve  pro- 
tection to  the  women  and  children  from  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife  of  the  Indians.  And  let  me  inform  you,  that, 
while  the  Indians  have  receded  thousands  of  miles  before 
the  civilized  population,  in  other  sections  of  the  Union,  the 
frontier  of  Georgia  has  comparatively  remaine<l  stationary. 
My  present  residence  is  not  more  than  oiie  day's  travel 
from  the  place  of  the  old  fort  to  which  I  alluded.  Itia  but 
part  of  a  day's  travel  from  my  residence  to  the  line  of  the 
Cherokee  country. 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  fiml  it  ne- 
cessary to  summon  up  all  the  powers  of  philosophy,  to 
restrain  feelings  of  indignation  and  contempt  for  those 
who  are  at  this  time  straining  every  nerve  and  using  every 
effort  to  perpetuate  on  the  people  whom  I  represent  the 
evils  which  they  have  borne  for  so  many  years;  and  what- 
ever has,  or  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  I  do  verily  be- 
Ueve  that  no  other  State  of  tliis  Union  would  have  sub- 
mitted, with  equal  patriotism,  to  the  many  ills  and  wrongs 
which  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  human  obligations  to  aid  in  reliev- 
ing us  from  Indian  perplexities,  give  us  justice,  and  assist 
in  the  advancement  of.  our  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity. 

Georg^a^  sir,  is  one  of  the  good  old  thirteen  Statesi  she 
entered  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  any  of  her 
aisters.  She  claims  no  su  periority,  but  contends  for  equal- 
ity. That  sovereignty  which  she  concedes  to  all  the  rest, 
and  would  at  any  time  unite  with  them  in  defending  from 
all  encroachment,  the  will  maintain  for  herself.  Our  social 


they  are;  by  the  expemliture  of  vast  sums  of  money, 

;spent  in  changftng  the  liabits  of  tlie  savage  for  those  of 


civilized  life.  All  this  was  in  itself  right  and  proper;  it  \m 
my  hearty  approbation;  but  it  should  not  have  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  Georgia.  The  Government,  long  after 
it  was  bound  to  extinguish  the  title  of  tlie  Indians  to  all  the 
lands  in  Georgia,  has  actually  forced  the  Cherokees  from 
their  jands  in  other  States,'  settled  them  upon  Georgia 
lands,  and  aided  in  furnishing  the  meand  to  create  the 
Cherokee  aristocracy. 

Sir,  1  blame  not  the  Indians;  I  commiserate  their  case. 
I  Kave  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Cherokees,  an<i 
amongst  them  I  have  seen  much  to  admire.  To  me,  they 
,are  in  many  respects  an  interesting  people.  If  the  wicked 
;influence  of  designing  men,  veiled  in  the  garb  of  philan- 
thropy and  christian  benevolence,  should  excite  the  Che- 
rokees to  a  course  that  will  end  in  their  speedy  dcstnictioii, 
1  now  call  upon  this  Congress,  and  the  whole  American 
people,  not  to  charge  the  Georgians  with  this  sin;  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  cant  and  fenaticisiTi, 
emanating  from  the  land  of  steady  habits,  from  the  boasted 
progeny  of  the  pilgrims  and  puritans. 

Sir,  my  State  stands  charged  before  this  House,  before 
the  nation,  and  before  the  whole  world,  with  cruelty  ami 
oppression  towards  the  Indians.  I  deny  the  charge,  »»» 
demand  proof  from'  those  who  make  it. 

I  have  labored,  as  one  of  your  committee,  day  and  nifht, 
in  examining  every  thing  which  has  any  connexion  with  the 
history  of  tliis  subject.  Amongst  other  duties,  we  have 
examined  all  the  various  laws  of  the  colonial  and  State  Go- 
vernments in  relation  to  the  Indians.  Th^  selection  made 
and  submitted,  has  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of  every 
gentleman  of  this  House.  Let  the  laws  of  other  States  be 
compared  with  those  which  are  the  subject  of  complaint, 
and  it  must  then  be  admitted  by  every  canclid  man  that 
the  States  complained  of  stand  pre-eminent  in  humanity, 
mildness,  and  generosity,  towards  tlie  Indians. 

Georgia,  it  is  true,  has  leaves;  but  she  did  not  make  tliem 
«uch;  she-found  them  upon  her  bands  when  she  became 
a  sovereign  State.  She  never  has,  by  her  legislation, 
changed  the  state  of  freedom  to  slavery.     If  she  has  evi  r 
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owned  an  Indian  sUve^  it  has  never- come  to  my  know- 
ledge;  but  more  than  one  of  the  other  States  of  this  Union 
have  not  only  reduced  Indians  to  a  state  of  slavery,  but 
have  treated  Uiem  sa  brutes,  destitute  of  any  human  rights 
—depriving  them  of  their  own  modes  of  worshipping  Deity 
— hunting  them  as  wild  beasts  for  slaughter — holding  out 
rewards  for  their  scalps,  and  even  giving  premiums  for  the 
raising  of  a  certain  breed  of  dogs,  called  bloodhounds,  to 
hunt  savages,  that  they  might  procure  their  scalps,  and 
obtain  the  reward  offered  by  Government  for  them.  Sir, 
compare  this  legislation  with  that  of  Georgia,  and  let  tlie 
guilty  be  put  to  shame. 

Should  I  be  censured  for  ^ing  to  the  history  of  past 
times — a  century  or  two  back  j  should  I  be  accused  of  visit- 
ing the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  permit  me  to 
say,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  pamphlet,  recently  published  in 
Boston,  and  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  chief  secre- 
tjuy  of  the  new  sect,  who  is  also  said  to  be  the  author  of 
**  William  Penn;"  and  those  who  will  read  this  pamphlet, 
written  at  the  present  day,  will  perceive  a  more  savage, 
superstitious,  and  diabolical  spirit,  than  was  ever  possessed 
by  the  authors  of  the  pow-wow,  scalping,  slave,  and  dog 
laws.  I  will  g^e  you  a  few  extracts  from  this  pamphlet, 
which  purports  to  be  an  article  copied  from  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  page  14. 

"  The  Indians  had  better  stand  to  their  arms  and  be  ex- 
terminated, than  march  &rther  onwards  to  the  Pacific,  in 
the  faith  that  the  coming  tide  of  civilized  ^population  will 
not  sweep  them  forever  until  they  mingle  in  its  depths. 
Better  thus  than  remain  to  be  trampled  as  the  serfs  of 
Georgia,  to  liave  their  faces  g^-ound  by  the  pride  and  op- 
pressions of  their  slave-holding  neighbors,  to  be  extermi^ 
nated  by  the  more  powerful,  and  not  less  sure,  though 
slower  operation  of  the  vices  of  the  whites."     •*  God  for- 
bid that  the  prayers  which  have  ascended  for  the  Indians, 
and  the  exertions  which  may  be  made  in  their  behalf, 
should  fail;  it  would  be  better  tliat  half  the  States  in  the 
Union  were  annihilated,  and  the  remnant  left  powerful  in 
holiness,  strong  in  the  prevalence  of  virtue,  than  that  the 
whole  nation  should  be  stained  with  g;ui1t,  and  sooner  or 
later  disorganized  by  the  self-destroying  energies  of  wick- 
edness.    We  would  rather  have  a  civil  war,  were  there  no 
other  alternative,  than  avoid  it  by  taking shelterin  crime;  for 
besides  that,  in  our  faith,  it  would  be  better  for  the  universe 
to  be  annihilated,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  c^God 
to  be  broken,  we  know  that  such  a  shelter  would  only  prove 
the  prison  house  of  vengeance  and  despair.     We  wj>uld 
take  up  arms  for  the  Indians,  in  such  a  war,  with  as  much 
confidence  of  our  duty,  as  we  would  stand  with  our  bayonets 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to  repel  tiie  assaults  of  the 
most  barbarous  invader.     Perhaps  we  do  wrong  to  make 
even  the  supposition:  for  it  can  never  come  to  this.     Rut, 
let  any  thing  come  upon  us,  rather  than  the  stain  and  the 
curse  of  such  perfidy  as  has  been  contemplated.     Let  the 
vials  of  God's  wrath  be  poured  out  in  plague,  and  storm, 
and  desolation;  let  our  navies  be  scattereil '^o  the  four 
winds  of  heaven;  let  our  corn  be  blasted  in  the  fields;  let 
our  first-bom  be  consumed  with  the  stroke  of  the  pesti- 
lence; let  us  be  visited  with  eai-thquakes,  and  given  as  a 
prey  to  the  devouring  fire;  but  let  us  not  be  left  to  commit 
so  g^eat  an-  outrage  on  the  law  of  nations  and  of  God; 
let  us  not  be  abandoned  to,  the  degradation  of  national 
perjury,  and,  as  its  certain  consequence,  to  some  signal 
addition  of  national  wo.     Let  us  listen  to  the  warning 
voice  which  comes  to  us  from  the  destruction  of  Israel." 

The  pamphlet  from  which  I  have  rea<l  cohtains  seventy- 
two  pages,  and  is  interspersed  throughout  with  a  spirit 
corresponding  with  what  I  have  read.  Sir,  shalLl  expresjj 
my  surprise  at  this  "christian  party  in  ])olitics,"  who  con-: 
demn  all  their  brethren  wHb  will  not  unite  with  them  in  all 
their  machinery  of  societies  and  schemes  for  governing^ 
public  opinion  in  this  land  of  freedom?  or  shall  I  remember< 


angel  of  light  to  deceive  and  effect  his  diabolical  purposes, 
then  we  need  iK)t  be  surprised  to  see  the  children  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents?    The  falladous  matter 
contained  in  this  pamplilet,  and  its  senior  brother,  **  Wil- 
liam Penn,"  we  shall  find  to  be  the  strong  pound  relied 
upon  here.     Our  opponents  here  will  be  found  in  close 
union  with  these  concert  bretiiren.     And  here  it  is,  sir, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  any  tiling  like  a  tangible  form 
in  tile  opposition  to  Indian  efnig^tion,  sustained  and  en- 
couraged as  it  has  been  by  every  administration,  from  Pre- 
ndent  JeflTerson  to  Mr.  Adams,  inclu»ve;  we  have  never  , 
before  seen  a  concerted  and  united  opposition,  nor  has  any  ; 
individual,  who  had  any  pretensions  to  the  first  honors  of  • 
the  country,  heretofore  ventured  to  oppose  this  system. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  numbers  over  tha^ 
signature  of  *•  William  Penn"  appeared  in  the  National  j 
Intelligencer,  and,  although  said  to  be  written  by  a  very  ' 
pious  man,  deeply  merged  in  missionary  efforts,  the^  evi-  < 
dently  have  much  more  of  the  character  of  the  politician  ; 
and  lawyer  than  that  of  an  humble  missionary.     At  tiie  > 
proper  moment  for  effect,  too,  we  see  the  distinguisl'.ed 
orator  of  the  West,  he  who  once  filled  the  chair  which 
you  now  occupy,  entering  upon  this  subject  with  his  usual 
zeal  and  ingenuity.     This  Indian  subject  was  introduced 
into  one  of  his  set  speeches,  professedly  on  the  subject  of 
African  colonization.     But  the  two  subjects  are  adroitly 
blended  together,  and  were  designed  as  a  cutting  philippic 
upon  President  Jackson  and  his  administration,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  admirably  calculated  to  organize  his  political 
co-workers  in  every  part  of  the  Union.     I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  his  expressions  of  deep  feeling^  of  interest  for 
the  suffering  sons  of  Africa  and  the  forest.     It  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  popular  speech-maker.     But  1  confess 
the  pious  part  of  his  address  shocked  my  better  feelings. '«  ' 
If  I  had  been  ignorant  of  the  gentieman's  character,  I 
should  really  have  considered  him  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  age ! 

Where  do  you  find  one  solitary  opponent  of  President . 
Jackson  in  favor  of  the  measure  on  your  tabled  I  do  not ' 
know  one.  Sir,  I  have  tried  to  prevent  party  considerations  | 
from  operating  on  this  question;  but  our  opponents  are  an  , 
organized  band;  they  go  in  a  solid  column.  The  friends  / 
of  the  administration  arc  by  no  means  united  upon  many 
subjects  of  general  policy;  each  one  thinks  and  acts  for 
himself;  but  shall  our  differences  upon  other  subjects  ope- 
rate upon  our  judgments  in  makmg  up  an  opinion  upo^ 
this  important  snbject?  Your  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  in  the  forcible  Uinguage  of  truth,  by  your  venerable 
Chief  Magistrate.  ,  It  is  sustained  by  reason,  experience, 
humanity,  and  every  consideration  of  wise  policy.  It  is  a 
measure  of  great  importance  to  the  interest,  peace,  and 
harmony  of  many  of  the  States;  and  to  the  poor  affiictcd 
and  perishing  Indians,  it  is  a  measure  of  salvation.  No  man 
living  entertains  kinder  fen^lings  to  tiie  Indians  than  An- 
drew Jackson.  If  any  President  of  the  United  States  has 
deserved  the  appellation  of  friend  and  fatiier  to  the  Indians, 
it  is  liim  who  is  now  at  the  helm.  Having  been  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Government  to  chastise  them  in  times  Uiat  are 
gfone  by,. so  far  as  to  brin^  them  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
true  condition  anttduty,  he  is  the  better  qualified  to  sym- 
pathise i^th  them  in  all  their  afflictions.  He  not  only  is, 
but  has  long  been,  their  true  fiiend  and  benefactor.  This 
opposition  is  not  to  the  policy  proposed,  but  to  the  man  who 
recommends  it.  I,  therefore,  trust  his  friends  will  not  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  I  trust  in  God,  more 
are  they  who  are  for  us,  tiian  those  who  are  against  us. 
The  opposition  reminds  me  of  Jonah's  gourd,  which  sprung 
up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  day.  It  could  bear  the 
light  and  heat  of  but  a  single  day,  because  there  was  a 
canker  at  the  root.  The  present  opposition  cannot  stand 
before  the  light  of  tnith,  reason,  and  sound  policy — it  will 
soon  pass  away. 


that  if  tlie  wicked  one  himself  can  assume  the  form  of  ai^|     Upon  this  question,  our  political  opponents  have  availed 
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themselves  of  the  aid  of  enthusiastic  religionists,  to  pull 
down  the  administration  of  President  Jackson..  Sir,  pure 
religion  will  aid  and  strengthen  any  cause;  but  the  unde- 
filed  religion  of  the  cross  is  a  separate  and  distinct  thing, 
in  its  nature  and  principles,  from  tlie  noisy  cant  of  these 
pretenders,  who  have  cost  this  Government,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  considera- 
bly upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  th^ir 
various  intermeddlings  with  the  political  concerns  qf  the 
country.  Who  compose  this  **  christian  party  in  poli- 
tics," here  and  elsewhere?  Are  they  those  individuals 
who  are  most  distingfuished  for  morality  and  virtue?  I  will 
leave  these  questions  to  be.  answered  by  others,  and  pass 
on  to  some  further  notice  of  the  Boston  pamphlet,  from 
which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  many  quotations  before 
we  get  through  this  discussion. 

It  is  the  statements  found  in  these  pamphlets  and  maga- 
aines,  which  are  relied  on  as  truth,  tl^at  have  niduced  so 
many  worthy  people  at  a  distance  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Indian  soverci^ty,  as  assumed  by  the  Cherokees.  The 
geheral  condition  of  the  Cherokees,  in  tliese  publications, 
is  represented  as  being  quite  as  comfortable  and  pro.sper- 
ous — ^yes,  sir,  and  as  enlightened,  too,  as  the  white  popu- 
lation in  most  of  the  States.  Compare  tlie  pictures  drawn 
by  these  pamphlet  writers  and  memorialists  of  the  concert 
school,  in  which  they  have  painted  Geoi^a  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Cherokee  sovereignty  on  the  other.     From 


these  publications,  not  Only  the  stranger  in  a  foreign  land/' 'Many  of  tliese  comfortable  families,  too,  are  composed  of  ni- 
but  the  honest  laboring  people  of  New  England,  wlio  stay  tivesbom  in  the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  principal  part 


at  home,  and  would  mind  their  own  business  if  let  alone 
by  these  canting  fanatics,  verily  believe  that  the  Georgians 


phlet  publications.  They  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  else  but  the  truth. 
These  publications  remind  me  of  a  long  exploring  tour 
which  I  made  to  the  West  near  twenty  years  ago.  On  my 
return  home,  my  friends  and  neighbors  called  in,  to  he&r 
the  news  from  tiie  western  country.  1  described  to  them 
the  rich  and  fertile  lands  of  the  Slississippi,  its  bountiful 
productions,  &c.  $  and  before  I  had  got  through  with  the 
good  things  they  saud,  « It  is  enough,  let  us  all  remove  to 
the  good  country."  But  when  1  told  them  of  the  evil 
things,  and  gave  them  the  whole  truth,  they  changed  their 
hasty  opinions,  and  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  remain 
in  their  beloved  Georgia.  Sir,  the  application  of  this  story 
is  easy — ever}'  gfentleman  can  make  it  for  himself.  But  I 
promised  to  inform  you  how  far  these  magazine  statements 
were  entitled  to  credit;  but,  before  I  begin,  I  will  refer 
you  to  my  list  of  witnesses.  They  may  be  found  amongit 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  present  Congress, 
from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Cherokee  countr)'.  I 
could  multiply  testimony  to  bear  me  out  in  all  that  I  have 
or  shall  say  on  this  subject;  but,  in  law,  we  consider  eveiy 
word  established  by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  tvo  or 
three  witnesses.  I  admit,  we  do  find  in  the  Cherokee 
country  many  families  enjoying  all  the  common  comforte 
-of  civil  and  domestic  life,  and  possessing  the  neccssaiy 
means  to  secure  these  enjoyments.  Moreover,  we  find  a 
number  of  schools  and  houses  built  for  religious  worship. 


are  the  worst  of  ail  savages;  that  they  can  neither  read  I'eal  Indians  participate  largely  in  these  blessings.  A  large 
nor  write;  that  they  are  infidels,  deists,  and  atheists;  and  portion  of  the  full  blooded  Cherokees  still  remain  a  poor 
that  they  never  hear  a  gospel  sermon,  except  from  a  New]  degraded  race  of  human  being^.  As  to  tlie  proportion 
England  missionary.  Upon  the  other  hand,  they  are'  that  are  comfortable,  or  otherwise,  I  cannot  speak  from 
taught  to  believe  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  are  the  most  my  own  persona]  knowledge  with  any  degree  of  certainty; 
prosperous,  enlightened,  and  religious  nationof  people  on'  but,  from  what  I  liave  seen,  lean  readily  conclude  that 
earth — except,  indeed,  the  nation  of  New  England.  These  but  a  very  email  portion  of  the  real  Indians  are  in  a 
Boston  writers  are  not  a  people  who  work  for  nothing  and  state  of  improvement,  whilst  their  lords  and  rulers  are 
find  themselves.  No^  sir,  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  they  white  men,  and  the  descendants  of  whife  men,  enjoying 
are  well  paid  for  all  "their  labors  of  lovc^'  in  the  cause  of  tlie  fat  of  the  land^  and  enjoying  exclusively  the  Gorem- 
Cherokee  sovereignty.  ment  annuities,  upon  which  they  foster,  feed,  and  cUe 

The  Cherokees  receive  large  annuities  from  this  Go-  Lthe  most  violent  and  dangerous  enemies  of  our  civil  in* 
vernment;  they  have  a  rich  treasury,  and  their  northern  «titutions. 

allies  understand  giving  a  saving  direction  to  their  finan-  ^  While  the  smallest  intrusion  (as  it  is  called)  by  the 
cial  disbursements.  These  northern  intruders  arc  nu/  frontier  citizens  of  Georgia  on  the  lands  oocupitd  by  the 
merous  and  influential  among  the  Cherokees.  One  relii  Cherokees,  excites  the  nery  indignation  of  the  fanatics, 
gious  board  to  the  North  (of  whom  "  William  Penn"  is  from  one  end  of  the  chain  of  concei-t  and  coalition  to  the 
chief  secretary)  furnishes  the  southern  tribes  of  IndiaTi^  other,  do  we  not  find  an  annual  increase  oCintruders,  front 
with  upwards  of  twenty  stationary  missionaries,  besidesj  these  philanthropic  ranks,  flocking  in  upon  the  poor  Chero- 
superintendents,  mechanics,  8cc.  8cc,  chiefly  composed  of:  kees,  like  the  caterpillars  and  locusts  of  Egypt,  leavings 
our  northern  friends.  No  doubt,  sir,  but  President  Ross-  barren  waste  behind  them?  -  Yes,  sir,  these  are  the  intnid- 
himself,  with  all  his  official  subordinates,  has  long  since  ers  who  devour  the  substance  wluch  of  right  belongs  to  the 
found  it  expedient  to  yield  the  chief  control  of  the  purse'  poor  perishing  part  of  the  CUerokees.  They  divide  the 
and  the  press  (which  you  know  are  said  to  be  the  strength  spoil  with  the  Cherokee  rulers,  and  leave  the  conunon 
of  nations)  to  his  more  skilful  and  eagle-eyed  friends  and)  Indians  to  struggle  with  want  and  misery,  witliout  hope  of 
allies.  But  for  these  annuities,  we  should  not  have  been  bettering  their  condition  by  any  change  but  that  of  join- 
;  encumbered,  throughout  the  session,  with  memorials  from^  ing  their  brethren  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Maine  to  Steubenville,  in  Ohio.     These  self-interested  re-  "^  The  inhumanity  of  Georgia,  so  much  complained  of,  Is 


of  these  enjoyments  are  confined  to  the  blood  of  the  white 
man,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.    But  few,  very  few  of  the 


porters  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Cherokee  In 
dians  tell  you  they  are  already  a  civilized  and  christianized 
peopl6.  Abounding  in  the  necessary  comforts  of  do- 
mestic and  agi'icultural  life,  their  civil,  political,  and  re- 
ligious advancement  is  ostentatiously  compared  with  the 
whites  in  some  of  the  States;  and,  for  proof  of  their  state 


ments,  they  r<^for  you  to  their  hireling  letter  writei-s,  and ^ -be  seen  and  known.     The  absolute  rulers  of  the  Chen)- 
*    ■  ^ "~  '  ^^     "-" "    * kee  country,  like  other  men,  love  office,  distinction,  and 

power.     They  are  enjoying  great  and  peculiar  benefits. 

They  do  not  hke  the  idea  of  becoming  private  citizens. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  they  yield  up  their  stewardship. 

They  know  they  have  not  been  faithful  to  the  interest  of 

the  poor  degraded  Indians.     They  know  the  great  imM 


their  magazines  and  newspapers;  and  the  statements  drawn 
from  these  sources  are  relied  on  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  community,  in  and  out  of  tliis  Hoqse,  in  preference  to 
any  testimony,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  source 
from  whicli  it  emanates.  Now,  sir,  1  will  tell  you^  how, 
far  these  statements  are  to  be  relied  upon.    I  have  care 


nothing  more  nor  less  than  tlie  extension  of  ner  laws  and 
jurisdiction  over  tliis  mingled  and  misguided  population  who 
are  found  within  her  acknowledged  limits.  And  what,  1 
would  ask,  is  to  be  found  in  all  this,  that  is  so  very  alarming' 
Sir,  I  have  endeavored  to  tear  the  mask  from  this  subje^ 
that  the  character  and  complexion  of  this  opposition  might 


fully  and  repeatedly  examined  all  these  magazine  and  pam-Vof  their  people  have  been  left  to  suffer  in  want  and  igvo- 
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niiice,  whilst  tfacy  have  spent  their  substance  in  forming 
foreign  alliances  with  an  enthusiastic,  selfish,  and  money- 
loring*  people.  These  men,  when  incorporated  into  the 
political  family  of  Georgia,  cannot  calculate  on  becoming 
at  once  the  Randolphs  of  the  State.  And  if  they  join  the 
western  Cherokees,  thev  cannot  carry  with  them  their 
present  assumed  sovereignty  and  rule.  They  will  there 
find  equals  in  many  of  their  pion«er  brethren.  The  Cad- 
mus of  the  Cherokees,  Georgfe  Guess,  and  many  others, 
are  already  tliere.  Yes,  sir,  these  western  Cherokees  are 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  their  emigrat- 
ing enterprise,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  them 
as  to  their  relative  comfort,  and  prospect  of  future  bless- 
ings. All  the  various  emigrants  to  the  West  so  far  agree 
as  to  authorize  the  assurance  that  no  inducement  could  be 
offered  to  them  strong  onough  to  bring  them  back  again. 
The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  are  charmed  with  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  many  things  which  attach  to  their  comfort 
in  it.  The  New  England  farfhers,  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  West,  would  as  soon  consent  to 
return  to  the  barren  sand  and  sterile  rocks  of  their  native 
bknd,  as  a  western  Cherokee  or  Creek  would  return  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  forefathers. 

Pages  may  be  filled  with  the  sublimated  cant  of  the  day, 
and  in  wailing  over  the  departure  of  the  Cherokees  from 
the  bones  of  their  forefathers.  But  if  the  heads  uf  these 
pretended  mourners  were  waters,  and  their  eyes  were  a 
fountain  of  tears,  andth^y  were  to  spend  days  and  years  in 
weeping  over  tlie  departure  of  the  Cherokees  from  Georgia, 
yet  tliey  will  go.  The  tide  of  emigfration,  with  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  the  whites,  directs  its  course  westwardly. 

I  am  apprised,  sir,  that  principles  of  natural  law  and 
abstract  justice  have  been  appealed  to,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  pretensions  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  What- 
ever doctrines  may  have  been  advanced  by  theoretical 
writers  upon  this  subject,  the  practical  comment  of  all 
nations  will  sustain  the  doctrines  contiuned  in  the  message 
of  President  Jackson,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress,  which  reads  as  follows: 

**  The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes 
rithin  the  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  have  become  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  Government  to  mtroduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however, 
been  coupled  with  anotlier,  wholly  incompatible  with  its 
success.  Professing  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them, 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  purchase 
their  lands,  and  thrust  them  further  into  the  wilderness. 
By  this  means  they  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a  wandering 
state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust  and  indiffer- 
ent to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its  expenditures 
upon  the  subject.  Government  has  constantly  defeated  ks 
own  policy;  and  the  Indians,  in  general,  receding  farther 
and  farther  to  the  West,  have  retained  their  savage  habits. 
A  portion,  however,  of  the  southern  tribes,  having  mingled 
much  with  the  whites,  and  mad^  some  progress  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  have  lately  attempted  to  erect  an  inde- 
pendent Government  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. These  States,  claiming  to  be  the  only  sovereigns 
within  their  tenitories,  extended  their  laws  over  thelndians, 
which  induced  the  latter  to  call  upon  the  United  St^ftes  for 
protection. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  presented 
was,  whether  the  General  Government  had  a  right  to  sus- 
tain those  people  in  their  pretensions.  The  cotvititution 
declares  that  *•  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisctiction  of  any  other  State>"  without  the 
consent  of  its  Legislature.  If  the  General  Goveniment 
is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  a  confederate 
Sta*e  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Union,  against  her  consent,  mucli  less  could  it  allow  a 
foreign  and  independent  Government  to  establish  itself 


there.  Georgia  became  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  eventuated  in  our  Federal  Union,  as  a  sovereign 
State,  always  asserting  her  claim  to  certain  limits,  which, 
having  been  originally  defined  in  her  colonial  charter,  and 
subsequently  recognised  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  shft  has 
ever  since  continued  to  enjoy,  except  as  they  have  been 
circumscribed  by  her  own  voluntary  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  her  territory  to  the  United  States,  in  the  articles  of  ces- 
sion bf  1802.  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  boundaries 
which  were  prescribed  by  Cong^ress.  There  is  no  consti- 
tutional, conventional,  or  legjal  provision,  which  allows  them 
less  power  over  tlie  Indians  within  their  borders  than 
is  possessed  by  Maine  or  New  York.  Would  the  people 
of  Maine  permit  the  Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  an  indepen- 
dent Government  within  their  State  >  And,  unless  they  did, 
would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
support  them  in  resisting  such  a  measure  ?  Would  the 
people  of  New  York  permit  each  remnant  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions within  her  borders  to  declare  itself  an  indenendent 
people,  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States?  Could 
the  Indians  establish  a  separate  republic  on  each  of  their 
reservations  in  Ohio^  And,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  would 
it  be  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  them  in  the 
attempt?  M  the  principle  involved  in  the  obvious  answer 
to  these  questions  be  abandoned,  it  will  follow  that  the 
objects  of  this  Government  are  reversed,  and  that  it  has 
become  a  part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the  States 
which  it  was  established  to  protect. 

**  Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  informed  the 
Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  tliat  their 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  Government  would  not 
be  eoimtenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Irlississippi,  or 
submit  to  the  laws  of  those  States. 

"  Our  conduct  towards  these  people  is  deeply  interest- 
ing to  our  national  character.  Their  present  condition, 
contrasted  with  what  they  once  were,  makes  a  most  power* 
fill  appeal  to  our  symp&thies.  Our  ancestors  found  them 
the  uncontrolled  possessors  of  these  vast  regions.  By  per- 
suasion and  force,  they  have  been  made  to  retire  from  river 
to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until  some  of  the 
tribes  have  become  extinct,  and  others  have  but  remnants 
to  preserve  for  a  while  their  once  terrible  names.  Sitf- 
roundedby  the  whites,  with  their  arts  of  civilization,  which, 
by  destroying  the  resources  of  the  savage,  doom  him  to 
weakness  and  decay,  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narra- 
gansctt,  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtaking  tlie  Choctaw, 
the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek.  That  this  fate  surely  awaits 
them  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  does 
not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Humanity  and  national  honor  de- 
mand that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avert  so  great  a 
calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  was  just  in 
the  United  States  to  include  them  and  their  territory  within 
the  bounds  of  new  States,  whose  limits  they  could  not 
control.  That  step  cannot  be  retraced.  A  State  cannot 
be  dismembered  by  Cong^ss,  or  restricted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  constitutional  power.  But  the  people  of  those 
States,  and  of  every  State,  actuated  by  feelings  of  justice 
and  regard  for  our  national  honor,  submit  to  you  the  inte- 
resting question,  whether  something  cannot  be  done,  con- 
sistently with  the  rights  of  the  States,  to  preserve  this  much 
injured  race.  ^ 

•«  As  a  means  of  effecting  this  end,  I  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  ample  district 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any  State 
or  territory  now  formed,  to  be  guarantied  to  the  Indian 
tribes  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it;  each  tribe  having  a 
distinct  control  over- the  portion  designated  for  its  use. 
There  tlicy  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  Govern- 
ments oT  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other  control  from 
the  United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve peace  on  the  frontier  and  between  the  Beveral  tribes. 
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There  the  benevolent  may  endeavor  to  teach  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and,  by  promoting^  union  and  harmony 
among  them,  to  raise  up  an  interesiing;'  commonwealth, 


merely  because  they  have  seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or 
passed  them  in  the  chase. 

In  all  the  acts,  first  by  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  by 


destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to  attest  the  humanityf  the  State  Governments,  the  fundamental  principle,  that 
and  justice  of  this  Government.  Ithe  Indians  had  no  right  cither  to  the  soil  or  sovereignty 

*"  "  This  emieration  should  be  voluntary:  for  it  would  bclof  the  countries  they  occupied,  has  never  been  aban* 
as  cruel  as  uniust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  tlie  Idoned  either  expressly  or  by  implication.  The  rigor  of  the 
graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land,  irule  for  excluding  savages  from  the  soil,  to  make  room  for 


But  tliey  should  be  distinctly  informed  that  if  they  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  States,  they  must  be  subject  to  their 
laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals,  they 
will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
possessions  which  thev  have  improved  by  their  industry. 
But  it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that,  in  this  state 
of  things,  claims  can  be  aJlowed  on  tracts  of  country  on 
which  they  have  neither  dwelt  nor  made  improvements, 
merely  because  they  have  seen  them  from  the  mountain, 
or  passed  them  in  the  chase.     Submitting  to  the  laws  of 


tjculturists,  has  been  mitigated,  the  earth  being  intended 
or  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  The  Indians  are  secured  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  ofthe  lands  they  occupy,  for  every  useful 
agi*icultural  purpose.  Hence  we  find  reservations  made 
to  the  Indians,  in  most  of  the  old  States,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  believed  that  no  respectable 
jurist  would  risk  his  reputation  by  contending  that  aright 
to  land  could  be  maintained  before  any  of  our  courts, 
State  or  federal,  where  tlie  title  has  been  derived  from 
Indians,  unless  the  lands  had  been  granted  or  patented  by 
the  Federal  or  State  Governments. 


the  States,  and  receiving,  like  other  citizens,  protection  in 

'  their  persons  and  property,  they  will,  ere  long,  become  k"  The  practice  of  buying  Indian  lands  is  nothing  more 

I  merged  in  the  mass  of  our  population."  than  the  substitute  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  has 

I      The  extract  from  president  Jackson's  message,  just  i*ead,  been  resorted  to  in  preference  to  tlie  sword,  as  the  best 

Ms  an  unanswerable  speech  in  favor  of  the  entire  measure  means  for  agricultural  and  civilized  communities  entering 

^on  your  table.    Moreover,  short  as  it  is,  it  contains  an  irre-'  into  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  just  right  to  the 

futable  argument  against  every  thing  which  can  be  devisecl  benefits  of  the  earth,  evidently  designed  by  Him  who 

by  the  ingenuity  of  our  opi>onents  upon  this  subject.  Thei  formed  it  for  purposes  more  useful  than  Indian  hunting 

may  theorize  upon  the  subject, .as  to  what  ought  and  what  grounds. 

might  have  been  done  in  relation  to  the  Indians;  they  maj* "  When  the  Indians  in  any  colony  or  State  were  mime- 
calmly  look  on,  and  advise  those  who  are  in  pain  to  be  easy  reus,  powerful,  and  warlike,  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
and  quiet;  they  may  give  lectures  upon  morality,  human-    "  ^  "•  -     «l        i_  __.__• —  _._._  — j j:— 

ity,  and  benevolence,  oy  an  imaginary  state  of  things  which 
does  not  exist;  but  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
his  usual  practical  good  sense,  takes  up  the  subject  as  it 
actually  exists,  points  out  the  course  which  should  be  pur. 
sued  as  best  calculated  to  benefit  the  Indians  as  well  as 
the  States,  and  tells  you  plainly,  no  other  alternative  is  left, 
that  will  not  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

Yes,  sir,  g^ood  and  evil  are  placed  before  you.  The  only 
hope  of  the  salvation  of  the  Indiatis  is  in  your  hands.  Their 
destiny  is  suspended  by  a  single  thread.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  ever  be  so  far  infatuated  by  party  prejudice,  for 
or  against  any  man  or  set  of  men,  as  to  be  induced  to  use 
my  influence  to  destroy  tlie  remnant  of  tlie  sons  of  the  fo- 
rest, or  jeopardize  the  best  interests,  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  of  any  of  the  States  or  territories  of  this 
Union.  Sir,  1  never  shall  enter  the  partisan  list,  to  such 
an  extent.  I  love  my  friends,  but  I  love  my  country  more. 

It  gives  me  pain  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making 
the  allusiuns  which  I  liave  done,  to  individuals,  societies, 
and  sections  of  our  country.  1  would  gladly  have  avoided 
it;  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  influenced 
roe  to  expose  the  opposition  to  this  measure  as  I  have  done. 
I  hope,  however,  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  misconstrued.  I  entertain  no  hostile  or 
unfriendly  feelings  toward  any  human  being.  Every  thing 
that  deserves  approbation  or  admiration,  ui  every  section 
of  my  whole  country,  is  dear  to  my  heart.  I  have  not 
travelled  out  of  the  path  of  my  duty  to  commence  attacks 
on  any  individual  or  community,  but,  without  intimidation, 
I  have  acted  on  the  defensive.  This,  sir,  was  due  to  my 
constituents,  as  well  as  myself. 

Having  said  so  mucli  in  reg^d  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage, I  will  return  to  the  elementary  writers  upon  natural 
law,  but  shall  give  no  quotations  from,  or  comment  on 
what  they  have  written.  I  merely  refer  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  saying,  I  tliink  a  fair,  practical  comment  upon 
those  lawsy  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, may  b^  found  in  the.  history  of  the  colonial. 
State,  and  General  Governments  of  this  country.  If  this 
proposition  be  admitted,  it  is  visionary  to  suppose  tliat 
Indian  claims  can  be  sustained  to  large  tracts  of  country, 
in  which  they  b&ve  neitlier  dwelt  nor  made  improvements, 


all  to  conciliate  them  by  entering  into  condescending 
compacts  and  treaties,  and  tlius  eflTect  by  prudence  what 
they  were  unable  to  perform  by  force.  By  all  the  old 
States^  except  Georgia,  this  kind  of  treaty  h  ^islation  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  and  direct  legislation,  for  the 
co^itrol  and  government  of  the  Indians,  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof.  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  referred  to 
by  my  friend  [Mr.  Bxll]  from  Tennessee,  1  believe  is  con- 
sidered and  received  as  orthodox  by  every  State  in  the 
Union,  in  which  the  distinguished  and  learned  Judge 
Spencer  (now  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Rcpresenta- V 
lives)  declared  ''tliat  he  knew  of  no  half-way  doc-* 
trine  on  this  subject."  If  a  State  has  jurisdiction  at  all,  it 
has  complete  and  entire  jurisdiction.  The  principle  upon 
which  jurisdiction  is  assumed  does  not  admit  of  division. 

Sir,  much  has  been  said  and  written,  with  s  view  of 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Indian  sovereignty;  and  I 
admit  many  of  the  acts  of  the  General  and  State  Govern- 
ments may.be  selected,  apart  from  their  general  policy, 
which  would  seem  to  afford  support  to  this  position.  Yet, 
ivvhen  we  take  the  whole  policy  and  histor^  of  these  Go» 
Kernments,  as  exhibiting  an  entire  system,  it  must  be  ad- 
^itte<l,  they  have  never  hesitated  to  extend  their  sove- 
jTcigfnty  over  Uie  Indians  in  their  respective  spheres,  when 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  bring  them  under  their  laws 
and  jurisdiction;  unless,  indeed,  we  find  tliis  hesitancy  m 
•.the  absence  of -physical  power.  Here  I  will  remark  that 
Uic  only  reasQn  why  any  State  in  this  Union  has  permitted 
the  interference,  or  sought  the  aid  ofthe  General  Goveni- 
ment,  to  take  any  part  in  the  management  and  control  of 
the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  their  respective  bounda- 
ries, has  been  on  account  of  their  physical  weakness;  and 
tliey  have,  therefore,  looked  to  this  tlovernmcnt  for  lliat 
aid  and  succor,  to  afford  which,  it  was  established  by  the 
several  States  of  this  Union.  Yes,  sir,  this  Government 
was  formed  to  protect,  and  not  to  destroy  tlie  State  Go- 
vernments. In  all  the  States,  we  fiml,  so  soon  as  tlie  In- 
dians were  reduced  to  a  condition  that  no  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  theu*  power  and  hostilityi  the 
States  have  invariably  taken  their  Indian  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  and  no  longer  looked  to  the  federal  arm  for 
aid. 

Upon  every  branch  of  this  sul^ect,  it  is  neccssarv  con- 
stantly to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  prinkges 
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and  imtnuniticK.     The  States  have  privileged  the  General 
Oovernment  to  assume  the  management  of  very  important 
matters  connected  with  their  Indian  relations.     Yes,  sir, 
the  aid  of  this  Government  has  eflen  been  soug^ht  in  those 
matters;  nevertheless,  while  the  States  thus  sought  and 
assented  to  this  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Ge> 
neral  Government,  it  was  from  motives  of  prudent  policy 
and  interest.     No  State  of  this  Union  ever  saw  the  time 
that  they  would  have  yielded  to  this  exercise  of  power, 
when  claimed  as  a  right,  and  attempted  to  be  enforced 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  State,     ft  is  the  same  case 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  resrding  in  a  State.     They  are 
priTileged,  in  very  many  respects,  far  beyond  their  rights 
or  immunities.     While  the  population  of  a  State  is  small, 
and  its  territory  extensive,  large  tracts  of  country  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  the  use  and  privilege  of  the  Indians, 
to  hunt  and  roam  from  place  to  place.     They  are  also  lefl 
to  regulate  their  own  affairs  according  to  their  own  cus- 
toms, without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 
But  when  this  state  of  things  becomes  changed,  as  it  now 
has  in  Georgia,  the  State  is,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  assert 
and  maintain  her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 
If  the  question  of  the  right  of  Georgia  to  imqualified 
jurisdiction  within  her  own  limits,  is  considered  as  form- 
ing any  part  of  the  subiect  under  consideration,  -by  impH- 
catton  or  otherwise,  I  think  I  may,  with  great  confidence, 
look  to  this  House  for  a  just  decision.     But  should  I  be 
disappointed  in  an  American  Congress,  I  will  then  appeal 
to  the  people  and  States  of  the  Union.     Congress  have 
sometimes  &iled  to  obey  the  will  of  their  constituents, 
and  they  may  do  so  upon  the  present  occasion.     If  they 
do,  I  look  to  the  unofficial  sovereign  people,  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy. 

My  physical  strength  admonishes  me  to  dnvw  to  a  close; 
and  but  for  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stand  related 
to  the  subject,  and  the  more  forcible  consideration  that 
the  character  of  Georgia  should  be  vindicated  and  excul- 
pated from  the  many  aspersions  and  calumnies  cast  on  her, 
here  and  elsewhere,  my  remarks  would  have  been  few, 
and  strictly  confined  to  the  subject;  but  much  as  I  have 
abtrady  said,  and  desultory  as  I  know  my  remarks  have 
been,  I  must  beg  leave  to  ask,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Cieorgia,  a  comparison  between  her  laws 
and  proceeding  with  tho^e  of  any  one  of  her  sisters  of 
the  old  thirteen,  who  achieved  the  glory  of  our  liberty 
and  independence. 

Tn  humanity,  forbearance,  and  liberality  towards  the 
Indians^  Geoi^a  has  no  superior,  if  she  does  not  stand 
pre-eminent  The  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
Indians  within  her  boundaries  is  the  theme  of  Indian  his- 
tory, and  the  |^lory  of  missionary  efforts.  Volumes  have 
already  been  written,  and  sent  to  every  qual'ter  of  the 
globe,  to  cany  the  glad  tiding  of  the  advancement  and 
reformation  of  the  Georgia  Indians.  And  yet,  sir,  have  you 
not,  from  da^  to  day,  throughout  this  long  session,  seen 
the  provocations  teeming  upon  President  Jackson  and  the 
Georgians,  and  a  spirit  of  asperity,  rarely  witnessed  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Martyrdom,  the  fagtit,  the  flame, 
and  stake  seem  to  inspire  the  ardent  hopes  and  ambition 
of  our  opponents.  Sir,  Georgia  would  turn  away  from 
such  sacrifices;  she  requires  no  such  immolation  to  re- 
strain the  impetuosity  of  her  citizens  from  acts  of  inhu- 
inanity  and  violence  towards  the  Indians,  or  any  other 
people.  If  you  want  any  evidence  of  the  g^enerous  spirit 
and  liberality  of  Georgia,  turn  your  eye  to  the  maps 
which  adorn  your  walls;  look  upon  the  two  flourishing 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  (for  these  States  may, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  considered  a  donation,  on  the 
part  of  Georgia,  to  this  confederation  of  States.)  It  is 
true,  Georgia  did,  at  the  time  she  ceded  that  territory  to 
the  Union,  expect  to  relieve  herself  thereby  of  litigation 
^nd  embarrassments,  with  which  i^e  was  harassed,  and 
vhich  were  of  an  unpleasant  and  perplexing  nature,  and 
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her  compact  with  this  Government  in  1802  secured  the 
pledge  and  faith  of  the  Federal  Government  to  effect 
these  desirable  objects  for  Georgia.  Yes,  sir,  from  the 
signing  of  the  compact  of  1802,  Georgia  had  a  right  to 
expect  peace  and  quiet  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Yazoo  spe- 
culation, as  well  as  a  speedy,  reasonable,  and  peaceable 
relief  from  all  Indian  claims  to  lands  witliin  her  borders. 
But,  sir,  we  have  experienced  a  ten-fold  portion  of  that 
disappointment  which  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  bring 
to  man. 

What  has  been  the  history  of  the  engagements  formed 
by  that  compact^  Let  facts  answer  this  question.  From 
that  day  to  this,  Georgia  has  been  the  subject  of  unre- 
mitted and  unmerited  abuse.  While  the  claims  of  the 
Yazoo  speculators  were  pending  before  this  Government, 
it  was  seized  upon  as  a  fit  occasion,  by  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance, to  censure  and  revile  Georgia,  apparently  forget- 
ting the  fiict  that  this  Government  had  been  a  great  gainer 
by  the  misfortimes  of  Georgia,  and  had  actually  received 
a  hundred-fold  for  all  its  troubles  and  expense  in  settling 
and  quieting  these  claims. 

Again,  sir,  from  that  day  to  this,  whenever  the  subject 
of  extinguishing  Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia  has  offered  the  slightest  opportunity  for  decla- 
mation, we  have,  with  deep  regret,  discovered  the  same 
spirit  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  STomas] 
has  manifested  upon  the  present  occasion. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  of  Georgia. 
It  is  the  province  of  weakness  to  complain.  We  have 
sought  from  this  Grovernment  our  rights,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  her  engagements  with  us.  They  have  long  been  with- 
held, upon  mvolous  excuses.  We  had  lost  confidence  in 
any  appeals  which  we  could  make  to  this  Government; 
that  confidence  has  been  restored  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Ctovemment,  by  the  course  which  has  been  marked 
out  and  pursued  by  our  present  Chief  Magistrate.  He 
has  spread  his  opinions  before  the  nation,  in  relation  to 
the  claims  and  rights  of  Georgia,  upon  the  Indian  subject. 
Georgia  is  now  waiting  to  hear  the  response  of  this  branch 
of  the  General  Government  A  disposition  manifested  on 
your  part  to  make  reparation  to  Geor^a  for  the  multi- 
plied wrongs  which  she  has  endured,  will  be  gratef^il  to 
the  feeUngt  of  every  Greorgian. 

But,  sir,  arraigned  as  we  are  at  your  bar,  we  have  no 
supplications  to  make.  We  deny  your  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Upon  the  subject  of  our  sovereignty  we  fear  no- 
thing from  v<nir  sentence.  Our  right  of  sovereignty  will 
not  be  yielded.  If  you  do  not  perform  your  duty,  by 
withholding  your  opposition  to  long  delayed  justice,  and 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  your  contract  of  twenty-eight  years' 
standing,  I  would  then  advise  you  to  let  us  alone,  and  leave 
us  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way.  While  I 
would  scorn  to  be  heard  in  the  tone  of  supplication,  in 
reference  to  the  rights  of  my  constituents,  I  would,  never- 
'theless,  as  the  sincere  and  candid  friend  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  use  the  language  of  expostulation  in  their  behalf. 
The  Clierokees,  as  weH  as  the  Georgians,  are  tired  of 
suspense.  A  crisis  has  arrived,  which  calls  for  action. 
Things  can  no  longer  remain  in  their  present  state. 

Some  acknowledged  competent  authority  must  be  sus- 
tained, in  what. is  called  the  Cherokee  country.  In  its 
absence,  we  may  daily  expect  to  hear  of  anuichy  and 
blood.  It  is  not  only  intruders  from  Georgia,  but  from 
various  other  States,  who  have  recently  rushed  into  the 
Cherokee  country,  to  avail  thonselves  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  found* 

Give  your  support  to  the  bill  under  cotisidMatioB.  Hokl 
out  no  vain  and  delusive  hopes  to  these  sons  of  the  forest  * 
The  history  of  tlie  past  gives  them  strong  claims  on  our 
sympathy,  benevolence,  and  liberality.  Join  us  in  this 
great  eflfort  to  save  the  remnant  tribes  of  the  aboriginals. 
They  are  a  peculiar  people.  They  look  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  the  undisputed  masters  of  this  mighty 
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continent.  They  see  in  the  future  no  reward  for  anibWion 
or  exertion,  unless  you  plant  them  in  permanent  homes, 
where  the  extended  views  of  their  true  friends  and  bene- 
factors may  systematically  go  forward  with  some  pros{}ect 

of  fiUfiCCSA.. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH  said,  he  would  most  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce \n  the  promised  appropriation  to  as->istthc  Indians 
in  their  removal,  could  he  believe  that  this  object  would 
be  effected  in  good  faith,  and  according  to  the  unbiassed 
wishes  of  the  Indians.    But  he  did  not  believe  such  would 
be  the  fact.     Whatever  gentlemen  may  say  and  feel  in 
tliis  House,  [sHid  Mr.  £.]  in  the  honest  expression  of  their 
▼tews,  I  liavc  no  doubt  that  mercenary  motives,  iu  some 
of  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  country, 
have  had,  and  still  have,  an  important  influence  upon  this 
measure.     It  is  advocated  upon  principles  at  war  with  oar 
policy  towards  the  Indians;  upon  principles  which  no  State 
in  this  Union  can  e.xpcct  tliis  Government  to  recognise  or 
sanction.  By  the  compact  of  1S02  with  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, we  agreed  to  exting^iish  the  Indian  title  to  het  l&nds 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  **  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
peaceably.*'    In  compliance,  1  aliould  be  glad  to  unite 
m  any  proper  measures,  as  being  an  amicable  and  honor^ 
able  mode  of  settling  questions  of  grave  consideration  now 
urged  upon  us,  and  as  meeting  the  wishes  of  several  of 
the  States  who  feel  their  rights,  dignity,  and  welfare  to  be 
involved  in  the  issue.     Certainly  I  shall  strive  to  be  faith- 
ful to  every  just  expectation  of  a  State.     But  we  must 
not  be  faithlesb  to  our  engagements.     Sir,  1  have  no  belief 
that  the  bill  will  bring  along  with  it  the  proposed  and  dc« 
sirable  effect;  and  while  I  am  ready  to  go  as  far  as  any  gen- 
tleman to  assist  in  an  honorable  removal  of  the  Indians,  I 
cannot  do  it  under  circumstances  which  admonish  me  that 
this  bill  is  but  a  part  of  a  united  effort  virtually  to  expel  tlie 
Indians  from  their  ancient  possesaioas.    Some  of  these  cir- 
cumstances I  will  lay  before  the  committee.     No  option  b 
left  with  the  Indiana  as  to  their  removal,  if  you  pass  this 
bill,  consistent  with  their  heretofore  acknowledged  riglits, 
and  such  as  the  faith  and  honor  of  this  country  ought  to 
secure  to  them. 

Before  I  mention  these  circumstances,  permit  roe  to  call 
the  attention  of  tlie  committee  to  the  true  question  in  de- 
bate.' This  bill  proposes  a  scheme  for  the  removal  of  all 
the  Indian  tribes  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west- 
ern wilderness.  The  sum  now  to  be  appropriated,  it  is 
admitted,  is  for  a  beginning  only.  None  suppose  .the 
whole  expense  will  fall'short  of  tliree  millions,  and  many 
think  it  will  be  more  than  Quadruple  that  sum.  What  is 
the  character  of  this  grand  scheme?  Upon  what  princi- 
ples is  it  urged  upon  us?  It  becomes  us  to  examine  it  nar- 
rowly, if  it  is  to  operate  coercively  upon  the  Indians;  if 
bribery,  corruption,  and  menace  are  about  to  make  it  ef- 
fectual, as  I  verily  believe  will  be  tlie  fact,  we  cannot  give 
the  funds  of  this  nation  to  assist  in  its  accomplishment. 
The  question  is  not  so  exactly  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  States  and  their  Indian  tribes,  as^  what  is  the  relation  of 
this  Government  to  tliem.  It  is  not  so  material  what 
notions  Georgia  entertains  about  the  original  rights  of  her 
Indians.  She  may  deny  them  all  if  she  pleases,  and  her 
advocates  may  contend  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  mquire 
into  their  rig*hts,  as  distinct  and  independent^  but  since  we 
are  called  upon  to  accomplish  their  removal,  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  regulated 
our  relations  witli  the  Indians,  are  not  denied  or  abandon- 
ed. I'hia  Govei'nment  has  settled  the  character  of  the  In- 
dbn  tribes — it  is  too  late  fur  her  to  speculate,  if  she  would, 
on  tkis  sabjeet.  The  whole  history  of  our  Indian  Depart- 
ment*—the  scores  of  -treaties  wc  have  made,  ami  tlie  inter- 
course law  of  1791,  and  now  existing  as  passed  in  1802, 
establish  the  great  fact  that  this  Government  has  held 
these  tribes  to  be  distinct  from  the  States  for  all  national 
purposes;  nor  can  we  now  deny  it,  without  the  roost  mani- 
fest injustice  to  the  Indians^  and  the  most  glaring  disregard 


of  our  solemn  engagements.  Let  others  have  such  systems 
as  they  please,  we  have  one  established  by  tlie  practice  of 
every  successive  year,  rt sting  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  and  wrought  into  all  our  laws  on  this  subject. 
And,  sir,  even  if  we  could  <not  have  taken  the  ground 
which  we  did  at  first,  and  have  since  maintained,  ue  caiv 
not  now  deny  it,  and  appropriate  our  funds,  and  lend  our 
national  arm  to  subvert  it — we  arc  committed.  We  Ime 
invited  the  Indians  to  treat  with  us — to  trust  us— to  put 
themselves  into  our  hands — and  now  can  we  betrav  them? 
Can  we  advance  money  to  carry  into  eflcct  a  system  at  wsr 
with  our  treaties  and  our  solemn  pledges?  This  is  the 
ground.  And  though  I  shall  investigate  a  little  first  priiw 
ciplcs,  I  do  contend  the  friends  of  the  Indians  need  not 
go  beyond  the  statutes  and  records  of  our  own  Govini' 
ment  to  learn  the  line  of  duty. 

The  advocates  of  removal  tell  us  we  cannot  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  a  sovereign  State.  The  j^n- 
tlemen  from  Georgia  admonish  us  that  that  State  has  lukta 
her  course,  and  nothing  will  divert  her — ^that  she  it  sore- 
reign,  and  will  do  as  she  pleases;  and  they  advise  us  to  let 
her  alone.  Sir,  the  difficulty  is,  she  will  not  let  us  alone. 
She  says,  give  us  )our  money;  pledge  the  national  tre»sunr 
to  remove  the  Indians  within  our  liorders;  and  f\\  this  she 
demands  of  us,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  charters  of  our 
plighted  faith,  and  changing  completely  the  principles  of 
our  relations  with  the  Indians.  She  asks  too  much.  She 
asks  what  honesty  requires  us  to  witlihold.  1  will  never 
give  her  a  farthing  upon  the  principles  she  assumes—nor 
can  this  Government,  without  exciting  the  just  iinlgna- 
tion  of  this  nation,  and  of  mankind. 

1  will  now  mention  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
show  the  character  and  object  of  this  bill. 
I  First,  then,  the  Executive,  whose  opinion  and  future 
course  of  condoct  on  this  subject,  it  seems,  were  well 
known  before  his  election,  applauds  Georgia  for  her  great 
forbearance  towards  the  Indians,  and  denies  their  right  of 
self-government  and  of  soil,  except  to  such  a  portion  as 
they  may  happen  to  be  in  the  actual  occupation  and  enjoy- 
ment of. 

>  Next,  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  official  comraunica- 
Itions,  labors  to  prove  that  they  have  no  rights  at  all,  not 
even  in  any  portion  of  the  soil;  for  he  asserts  they  have 
lost  all,  and  the  States  have  acquired  all,  by  conquest  and 
discovery;  and  such  Iws  of  late  become  the  language jf 
Georgia.  She  openly  declared,  by  her  Senate,  in  1^"^ 
"  that  tlie  State  might  properly  Uke  possession  of  the 
Cherokee  country  by  force,  and  tliat  it  was  owing  to  her 
moderation  and  forbearance  that  slie  did  not  thus  take  pos- 
session." Previous  to  this  declaration,  a  joint  comnnttee 
of  the  Legislature  had  made  a  report,  in  which  they  say  tliat 
the  European  nations  asserted  successfully  the  right  of  o^* 
cupying  such  parts  of  America  as  each  discovered,  »nd 
thereby  they  established  tlieir  supi-eme  command  OTt-r  it. 
Again — ••  It  may  be  contended  with  much  plausibility  tl»* 
there  is  in  tlicse  claims  roore  of  force  than  of  justice;  but 
they  arc  claims  which  have  been  recognised  and  adm:itca 
by  the  whole  civilized  world;  and  it  is  unquestionably  inie, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  force  becomes  right  Be- 
fore Georgia  became  a  parlv  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
and  cession,  (tlie  compact  of  1802,)  she  could  righifuiy 
liave  possessedhcrself  of  those  lands,  eitJier  by  negt>i»ation 
with  the  Indians,  or  by  force;  and  she  had  determined,  in 
one  of  the  two  ways,  to  do  so;  but  by  tliis  contract  9l)c 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  io  sustain  the  ti- 
pense  of  obtaining  for  her  the  possesaon,  providtu  »^ 
could  be  done  on  reasonable  terms,  and  by  negoiiai'cr; 
but  in  case  it  sliould  be  necessary  to  resort  to  force,  t'l* 
contract  with  the  United  Sutes  makes  no  proii*  on:  the 
consequence  is,  that  Georgia  is  left  untraroroellcd,  »« "  '*■ 
full  hberty  to  prosecute  her  rights  in  that  point  of  vk^, 
according  to  her  discretion,  and  as  tliough  no  such  con- 
tract had  been  made."    Truly,  this  is  logic  with  *  "'"* 
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glance.  And  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction  these  abomi-  chieft  alone** — "to  move  upon  them  in  the  line  of  theirpre- 
nable  doctrines.  They  lie,  avowedly,  at  the  basis  of  this  judices,  and  to  give  them  rewards."  The  letters  or  in- 
fearful  measure.  May  the  national  council  pause  upon  tlie  |  stniction  to  these  agents  of  Government  we  have  on  our 
brink  of  this  precipice,  before  every  things  is  lost  in  the  '  ''       ""*  '    ' 

chasm  below. 

Another  circumstance  of  admonition  is,  that  an  honorable 
committee  of  this  House  have  openly  declared,. in  their 
report  made  to  sustain  this  bill,  that  the  Indians  are  mere 
tenants  at  will,  strictly  having  no  rights  to  territory  or 
self-jyovernment — and  that  the  red  men  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whites,  by  reason  of  discovery,  conques%  civiliza- 
tion, greater  knowledge  and  power,  or  Christianity,  or  the 
like.  This  is  their  language  on  the  fiOh  page:  ««But  in 
all  the  acts,  first  of  the  colonies,  and  after vards  of  the 
States,  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
rig! its,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession,  either  of  soil 
or  sovereignty,  has  never  been  abandoned  either  expressly 
or  by  implication-''  So  agiiin:  •*  No  respectable  jurist  has 
ever  gravely  contended  tliat  the  right  of  the  Indians  to 
hold  their  reserved  lands,  could  be  supported  in  the  courts 
of  tlic  country  upon  any  other  ground  than  the  grj\nt  or 
pi-nnission  of  the  sovereignty  or  State  in  which  such  lands 
lie.  '*  This  report  goes  further  than  I  had  supposed  intel- 
rj;-ent  men  could  go.  It  really  leaves  nothing  to  the  In- 
dian. The  very  soil  on  wliich  he  lives,  and  where  his  an- 
cestors lived  before  him,  is  none  of  his,  but  belongs  to  the 
white  nuu\. 

Nor  am  I  less  alarmed  to  see  it  so  seriously  asserted  by 
th'.»  committee,  that  all  our  Inlian  treaties  are  a  mere  le- 
gislative proceeding,  and  as  such  alterable  at  our  pleasure. 
And  1  am  jiy  no  means  certain  that  the  committee  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  treaties  and  legislative  enactments,  as 
far  as  they  rest  on  any  rights  of  the  Indians,  are  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  Page  8th,  1  read — **  These  treaties 
were  but  a  mode  of  government,  and  a  substitute  for  ordi- 
n.M-y  legislation,  which  were  from  time  to  time  dispensed 
with,  in  regard  to  those  tribes  which  continued  in  any  of 


tables.  They  are  a  stain  upon  our  national  character.  These 
fruitless  attempts  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remove,  prove, 
beyond  all  question,  that  they  never  will  remove,  if  left  to 
act  their  own  pleasure. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  much  is  meant  by  this  bill  of 
appropriations.  The  Indians  will  feel  that  they  must  go, 
or  be  abandoned  to  their  fate;  and  the  world  will  justify 
that  feeling.     They  must  and  they  will  go.  ^^ 

While  the  Indians  are  thus  abandoned  by  the  United  ' 
States — pressed  by  the  States  in  which  they  live,  and  de-  J 
nicd  all  right  of  territory  and  self-government,  let  us  not  ' 
delude  ourselves  with  talking  about  their  vokmtary  and  -> 
cheerful  removal,  but  rather  let  us  meet  the  matter  fairly,  ' 
and  make  out  the  position,  that  tliis  nation,  or  the  individual  ^ 
States  of  it,  have  a  right,  before  God  and  man,  to  send  the  - 
Indians  even  to  the  Paci'Bc  Ocean,  if  they  be  in  the  way  of 
our  growth  and  expansion. 

Let  me  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
great  questions — M^hat  are  the  rights  of  the  Indians  f  and 
what  is  our  duty  to  them? 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  shall  answer  these 
questions  differently  from  what  the  Indians  would.     We 
may  adopt  a  course  of  reasoning  which  they  would  deny, 
and  one  which  we  might  perhaps  see  differently  if  the  In- 
dians were  the  stronger  party.     But  I  trust  that  we  shall  t 
not  forget  that  truth  and  justice  arc  alwa}^  the  same,  and  | 
that  towards  the  Indians  we  ought  to  act  upon  the  most  / 
noble,  generous,  and  humane  principles. 

The  Indians  declare  to  us  that  they  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  mercenary  views  of  the  whites.  They  come  in  a 
body  of  some  thoiisands,  imploring  our  interposition.  They 
recite  our  treaties,  in  which  they  Iwive  given  themselves 
into  our  arms  for  protection,  and  in  which  we  have  most 
solemnly  received  them,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  pro- 


tlie  colonies  or  States  until  they  became  enclosed  by  thejtect  them  from  every  power  whatever.     Sir,  it  is  bccom- 
white  population."     If  these  treaties  are  not  binding  toiing  us  to  look  at  this  matter  fairly  and  fully,  and  see  where 
thtfir  full  extent,  then  the  great  men  who  established  the  Go4  duty  lies, 
vernment,  and  for  years  administered  it — all  the  Presidents     What,  then,  I  ask,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indians^  I  main 


of  this  Union,  and  their  associates,  including,  too,  our  pre 
se:5t  Chief  Magistrate,  have  been  in  error,  and  made  treaties| 
and  laws  withotit  right,  and  agiiinst  right. 


9 

exnellcd.     While  such  sentiments  are  entertained  in  tha 


tain  that  the  complainants  liave  the  right  of  territory  and 
self-government,  and  that  these  have  ever  been  accorded 
to  them  by  this  Government. 


I  have  a  further  reason  for  fearing  the  Indians  are  to^u       Suppose,  sir,  wc  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  learn 


that  there  was  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Georgia,  the  Cherokees 


ciljiiitt,  certain  States,  for  the  first  time,  and  jtist  at  this  we  will  suppose,  and  that,  discovering  them,  wc  should 
crisis,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  grand  scheme  of  re*  learn  they  had  lived  upon  their  present  territory,  and  their 
moval.  They  deliberately  pass  laws,  annihilating  the  in-*]  ancestors  before 'tliem,  from  a  period  bejond  all  memory 
dependent  existence  of  the  tribes;  abrogating  all  their  cus-t  or  history.  Suppose  we  should  find  them  to  be  ownersof 
toin9,  decrees,  rtiles,  and  obligations;  excluding  the  supers  a  tract  of  land  containing  eight  millions  of  acres,  possess- 
intcndence  of  Congress;  opening  the  whole  cotmtry  of  thci  ing  a  government  of  laws,  a  public  treasury,  schools,  and 
Indians  to  the  wl»ites;  an<l,  in  short,  taking  from  themtheiif  religious  institutions  and  made  up,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
own  government,  and  excluding  them  from  a  participation  farmers  and  mechanics,  advancing  in  knowledge,  wealth, 


1 


in  tlu-irs;  and  all  this  upon  a  claim  of  right,  while  the  sin 
gl-j  object  is  to  coerce  their  removal. 

Now,  V.r,  when  I  find  such  sentiments  prevailing  in  cer- 
tain States,  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  that  tlie  like  arc  urged 
u)ion  us  by  the  committee  to  induce  the  House  to  pass  this 
b  11,  I  am  alaimcd  for  the  poor  and  helpless  tnd'an — I  feel 
thiit  power  is  arrayed  against  right;  and  that  the  voluntary,, 
unbiassed  expression  or  the  Indians,  as  to  their  removal,  i;^ 
not  likely  to  be  had.  t 

Besides,  sir,  we  have  the  expression  of  the  Indians  ret 
iterated  upon  us.  They  do  not  wish  to  remove.  For  years* 
have  we  been  laboring  to  make  them  remove — ^have  made 
tlifm  liberal  offers — induced  them  to  go  and  see  the  pro-»' 
misi-d  land  tendered  to  them;  but  it  is  all  in  vain;  like  otliers,- 
they  prefer  to  live  and  die  where  their  fathers  lived  and 
died,  and  refuse,  absolutely,  to  remove.  And  to  make  the 
Usi  and  final  attempt,  this  g^at  and  mighty  Government 
ba<  insidiously  sent  in  its  agents.  Generals  Coffee  and  Caiv 
roll,  secretly,  as  their  friends,  to  advise  them  *'  to  try  the 


virtue,  and  power.  Suppose  all  this,  (and  I  do  not  speak 
of  an  imaginary  people,)  what  should  we  say  of  their  rights 
as  a  nation.^  We  could  not  possibly  differ.  Writers  on 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  politicians  and  moralists, 
of  every  school  and  every  age,  would  agree  that  they  had 
the  most  perfect  and  absolute  right  to  territory  and  gjo- 
vemment.  And  let  me  stop  here  to  remark  that  the  In- 
dian right  to  territory  is  no  better  than  his  right  to  govern- 
ment. Every  consideration  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  one 
right,  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  other.  They  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  I  do  not  deny  that  tlie  right  of  soil 
and  jurisdiction  may  be  divided;  but  they  are  not  so  in  this 
case.  If  the  Indian  tribes  have  a  right  to  live  upon  their 
possessions,  they  have  a  right  to  live  there  as  they  please, 
provided  they  do  not  annoy  us. 

Now,  I  ask  gentlemen  if  the  rights  supposed  are  not 
really  the  present  rights  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  are; 
here  they  ever  have  been?  and  here  they  are  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  have  supposed.     In  1836,  the  Cherokees 
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were  the  owners  of  two  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  ploughs,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  wagons,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  sheep,  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
horses,  twenty-two  thousand  cattle,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  thousand  swine.  Have  they  done  any  thing  to  forfeit 
their  rights?  If  so,  when?  how?  by  what  act?  by  what 
event?  True,  we  have  gathered  round  them,  while  they 
have  been  receding  to  their  present  narrow  limits,  and  ad- 
vancing to  their  present  condition  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement; (and  had  they  not  a  right  so  to  advance?) 
When  we  have  taken  their  lands,  we  have  purchased  them, 
and  marked  distinctly  the  boundaries  of  what  we  left.  Now, 


against  us.  Sir,  the  Indians  should  be  left  to  feel  that  we 
are  honest  and  faithful  to  our  engagements,  and  that  we 
are  not  about  to  change  our  whole  course  of  intercourse  with 
them.  They  know  nothing  about  this  European  notion  of 
title  by  first  discovery.  They  have  always  occupied  their 
present  possessions.  Tlie  Indian  finds  that  the  Great  Bein^ 
who  made  him  has  given  him  a  place  on  the  earth,  aiKl  he 
argues  that  some  reasonable  portion  of  it,  on  which  he 
was  bom  and  has  ever  lived,  must  be  his;  and  that  that 
portion  of  it  cannot  be  wrested  from  him  by  another's 
casting  his  eye  or  placing  his  foot  upon  it. 

Thus  much  for  the  right  of  discovery. 
.     As  to  the  right  of  conquest,  I  iroagfine  even  less  can  be 


I  again  ask  gentlemen  when  the  Indians  lost  their  rights, 
i  The  whites  may  have  made  maps  and  charts,  and  drawn  Isaid.     Victory  and  activity  subject  the  vanquished  and  his 
^nes;  but  what  have  the  Indians  done?  They  are  thecrea-  [property  to  the  pleasure  of  the  victor.  But  then  the  ri^ht 
turea  of  the  same  God  with  ourselves;  he  has  made  them,  pf  claiming  the  country  of  another  nation,  and  of  exercis- 
and  placed  them  where  they  are;  he  it  was,  who  gave  them  ftng  government  over  it,  depend  upon  the  fact  of  a  victori 


their  lands  to  dwell  in.  Sir,  I  declare  there  is  no  right  in 
us  to  take  it  or  their  Government  from  them.  Power  nutV 
do  it,  but  the  God  of  heaven  will  not  sanction  it.  Self- 
defence  does  not  require  it;  nor  does  discovery,  conquest, 
civilization,  or  Christianity  g^ve  it. 
^  Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  these  several  grounds  of 
title.  What,  sir,  is  the  rig^t  of  discovery  ?  Iriis  right  is 
often  spoken  of  by  those  who  are  adverse  to  the  claims  of 
the  Indians.  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  seems  to 
be  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  if  the  subjects  of 
any  king  discover  and  enter  upon  new  and  unknown  lands, 


ous  conflict — taking  possession  as  conquerors,  instituting; 
a  government  as  such,  and  driving  out  the  enemy,  or  re- 
ceiving him  as  a  dependent  subject.  But  none  of  all  this, 
surely,  is  true  of  these  southern  tribes.  All  the  wan  be- 
tween them  and  us  have  terminated  in  formal  treati<-s, 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  territory,  distinctly  ac- 
knowledgtng  their  independent  existence,  and  guaranty. 
ing  to  them  their  possessions.  Treaties  to  this  effect  are 
numerous,  and,  I  trust,  too  familiar  to  this  House  to  need  to 
be  read.  Besides,  so  far  as  the  Indians  have  lost  their 
country  by  conquest,  the  United  States  have  acquired  it, 


they  become  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  that  king.  There  and  not  the  States.  The  States  have  never  conquered 
is  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  fanciflil  about  this  right.  But,  their  country,  or  taken  possession  of  it,  or  abolished  their 
be  it  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  it  is  a  mere  political  ar-  laws,  and  instituted  a  government  of  their  own.  The  wan 
rangement  among*  nations,  established  to  regulate  their  own  have  been  conducted  by  tlie  United  States,  but  she  has  ac- 
conduct  among  themselves,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  knowledg^ed  their  independence  in  the  numerous  treaties 
prior  possessors  of  the  Iftnd.     I  can  hardly  conceive  how  of  peace  already  mentioned.     Nor  has  she  ever  taken  any 


sailing  along  our  coast  for  a  few  miles  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  g^ven  a  right  to  North  America.  But  be  it 
that  it  does;  how  are  the  Indians  affected  by  that  consi> 
deration?  Suppose  even  the  rights  of  the  Indiana  ought, 
upon  general  principles,  to  be  limited  and  restricted  by 
the  settlements  of  civilized  and  christian  people,  will  any 
contend  that  the  Cherokees,  for  instance,  ought  to  be 
driven  into  narrower  limits  than  their  present  possessions? 

If,  because  we  are  enlightened  and  civilized,  oy  discover- 
ing this  country  we  have  conferred  on  us  a  right  to  drive 
on  the  Indians,  or  wrest  from  them  their  Government, 

,  (which  I  consider  the  same  thing,)  then  we  may,  if  it  be- 

order  to  secure  our  further  advance- 


thing  from  them,  not  even  a  right  of  passage  through  their 
territory,  without  their  consent  and  an  equivalent.  It  is 
forever  too  late  to  talk  of  conquest.  Great  Britain  has 
not  more  fullv  acknowledged  our  independence  than  hare 
we  that  of  tne  Indians.  With  the  Cherokees  we  hare 
made  mxteen  treaties.  They  all  beg^n  and  end  with  this 
sentiment.  And  even  if  these  treaties  were  made  without 
authority,  (which  I  by  no  means  admit,)  they  negate  all 
rigfht  or  claim  by  conquest.  Before  the  union  of  these 
States,  Georgia  herself,  by  more  than  one  treaty,  most  fullv 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  It  is  enough  that 
she  never  did  take  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror.  [See  tiie 
treaty  made  at  Uewitt's  comer  inf  1777.] 
If,  then,  Georgpa  and  the  other  States  have  no  riglit, 


comes  necessary,  in 

\  ment  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  drive  them  into  the  Western 

j  Ocean,  or  even  put  them  to  death.  Certainly  nothing  of  ilirectly  or  indirectly,  to  expel  these  Indians — no  right  to 
Uiiskind  is  necessary.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  Indians,. by  Itheir  Government  or  their  territory,  by  discovery  or  con- 
being  established  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  will  nuest,  or  civilization,  or  Christianity,  when,  an^  where, 
become  a  greater  obstacle  to  our  national  growth  and  pros-  liave  they  this  right  at  all?  True,  they  may  not  wish  to 
perity,  than  if  left  as  they  now  are.  Not  twenty-five  years  Biave  the  Indians  within  their  limits — but  who  put  them 
will  pass,  before  the  Indian  on  those  rich  lands  will  be  in  Rhere?  God.  How  long  have  they  been  there?  Always. 
some  white  man's  way.  |t^or  is  it  their  fault  that  the  whites  have  gathered  around 


It  may  be  true  that  the  European  nations,  the  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  have  apparted  this  con- 
tinent upon  the  principle  of  title  by  the  first  discovery  and 
poMesaton,  But,  in  doing  this,  they  had  infinite  difficulty 
and  wars;  nor  did  they  then  do  it  with  reference  to  the  In- 
dians, but  only  to  govern  their  own  conduct,  and  to  avoid 
further  collision  and  war.  Has  it  not  been  the  established 
principle  of  this  Government  to  recognise  the  Indian  title? 
Has  it  ever  taken  their  land  upon  tlus  title  by  discovery 

,  ivithout  their  consent,  and  for  an  agreed  consideration? 
Sir,  do  we  not  eveiy  year  acknowledge  their  title,  by 
making  treaties  with  them,  and  paving  annuities?    We 

'  pay,  1  think,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  an 


nually  to  the  Indians  in  annuities.  How  can  we,  the  United  -w  From  the  first  union  among  the  States,  our  relations 
States,  deny  a  right  which  we  have  recognised,  aye,  gua-        *^  '*^    *    "     '  '*^  -   *-       '  "     .   ^ .    .*-  ^t.*:««.i 

rantied,  thousands  of  times?    We  are  estopped.     We  are 


them,  or  that  it  so  happens  that  they  fall  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  a  State.  This  is  nq  act  of  theh*9,  thereby 
they  forfeit  tlieir  rights,  nor  do  they  admit,  nor  have  they 
at  any  time,  that  they  are  not  independent  and  severely- 
They  have  g^nted  no  charters  and  drawn  no  lines,  eicept 
^  they  have  sold  to  the  whites. 

I  have  thus  ikr  considered  what  are  the  rights  of  these 
Indians,  independent  of  treaties  and  legislation,  on  our 
part:  but  I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  coronittee  to 
the  political  condition  in  which  this  Government  has  con- 
sidered tj)em  to  stand,  and  I  affirm  we  shall  find  erei^ 
thin^  to  confirm  the  opinion  already  advanced.  No  posi- 
tion IS  susceptible  of  better  proof. 


with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  conductecl  by  the  National 
Government.     As  our  defence  in  case  of  war  with  them 
convicted  by  our  own  conduct  from  the  very  beginning,  l-equired  the  general  arm  and  common  funds,  the  nation 
The  history  of  our  Government  will  rise  up  in  judgment  [was  interested  to  Miperintend  all  intercoune  with  them— 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  causes  of  war,  as  well  as  to  save  the 
Indians  from  the  intrigues  of  individuals,  and  from  alliances 
with  foreign  powers.  These  Indians  were  likewise  very 
formidable  and  dangerous.  Under  the  old  Congress  and 
the  confederation,  all  our  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was 
in  our  national  character.  As  such  we  made  treaties  with 
them,  offensive  and  defensive— induced  them  to  forego  all 
connexion  with  other  nations,  and  to  commit  themselves 
and  their  concerns  into  our  hands.  As  a  nation,  too,  from 
the  first,  this  Government  has  admitted  their  independent 
existence,  and  their  full  right  to  the  soil.  We  have  never 
usurped  their  rights,  but  have  maintained  a  friendly  con- 
nexion with  them,  and  purchased  their  lands  when  we 
wanted  them  and  they  would  sell. 

In  1785  we  made  our  first  treaty  with  the  Cherokees. 
In  the  treaty  we  agreed  that  tliey  should  have  a  delegate 
in  Congress.  The  treaty  begins  thus:  '*  The  commission- 
ers plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  give  peace  to  all  the  Cherokees,  and 
receive  them  into  the  favor  and  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  following  conditions: 

**  Article  3.  The  said  Indians,  for  themselves  and  their 
respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowledge  all  the  Che- 
rokees to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever. 

*<  Article  9.  For  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  Indians, 
and  fur  the  prevention  of  injuries  or  oppressions  on  tlie 
part  of  tlie  citizens  or  Indians,  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  managing  all 
their  affairs  in  such  manner  as  they  think  proper. 

^*  Article  12.  That  the  Indians  may  have  full  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  the  United  States  respecting  their  interests, 
they  sliall  have  a  right  to  send  a  deputy  of  their  choice, 
whenever  they  think  fit,  to  Congress. 

"Article  13.  The  hatchet  shall  be  forever  buried;  and  the 
peace  given  by  the  United  States,  and  friendship  re-esta- 
blished between  the  said  States,  on  the  one  part,  and  all 
the  Cherokees  on  the  other,  sliall  be  universal;  and  the 
contracting  parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
maintain  the  peace  given  as  aforesaid,  and  friendship  re- 
established." 

The  same  provisions  and  mutual  stipulations  are  ,to  be 
found  in  the  treaty  of  Holston,  made  in  the  year  1791,  and 
so  in  the  subsequent  treaties  down  to  the  present  day. 

Can  we  need  other  evidence  that  our  relation  to  the  In- 
dians has  been  national,  exclusively,  from  the  first?  The 
SUtes  and  individuals  have  been  prohibited  the  purchase 
of  Indian  land.  All  our  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes 
bears  but  one  interpretation — that  of  two  distinct  parties 
treating  in  their  national  character. 

Sir,  at  the  time  when  these  States  established  the  pre- 
sent Government,  how  did  they  find  these  Indian  tribes, 
and  our  relations  with  them  ? 
They  found — 

1st.  Treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  existing  between 
them  and  us,  containing  reciprocal  obligations  and  gua- 
ranties. 

2d.  They  found  their  national  domain  marked  out  and 
defined. 

3d.  They  found  them  nations  in  claim,  in  enjoyment, 
and  right— acknowledging  no  dependence. 

4th.  They  found  that,  under  existing  treaties,  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  excluded  the  whites  from  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, and  had  regulated  all  trade  and  intercourse  with 
them,  as  it  is  now  done.  The  Ohio  river  was  made  to  di- 
vide them  into  two  departments,  the  North  and  the  South. 
Before  1787,  there  had  been  tliree  departments.  The 
old  Confess,  in  1787,  appropriated  thirty-four  thousand 
dollars  tor  the  makinr  treaties  with  the  Indians. 

In  thi^  state  of  &ings  tlie  present  Government  was 
formed,  and  to  it  is  given  the  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  between  the  States,  and  with 


the  Indian  tribes,  without  the  restriction  in  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle df  the  confederation. 

In  1790,  the  second  session  of  the  first  Congress,  this 
power  was  carried  into  effect,  by  first  appropriating  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars  to  make  treaties.  And  at  the  second 
session  they  passed  the  act  to  regulate  trade  and  inter- 
course with  the  Indian  tribes,  which  expired  in  1793,  and 
has  been  renewed  from  time  to  time,  until,  in  1802,  it  was 
permanently  enacted,  substantially  as  it  now  is.  The  trea- 
ties with  the  Cherokees,  and  the  provisions  of  the  inter- 
course law  of  1802,  all  now  in  force,  are  substantially  the 
same.  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  them  very 
particularly,  for  I  hold  them  to  be  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  national  character  in  which  we  acted,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  and  such 
as  imperiously  demand  of  us  to  resist  the  claim  of  Georgia, 
or  abandon  our  treaties  and  our  laws. 

1st.  The  boundaries  of  the  Indian  country  are  express- 
ly, by  treaty  and  legfislative  enactment,  recognised  and 
established,  and  the  President  is  directed  to  ascertain  them. 
2d.  By  treaty  and  legislative  enactment,  the  Indians 
cannot  sell  any  of  their  lands  to  third  persons  or  foreign 
States. 

3d.  By  act  of  Congfi*ess,  no  person  can  enter  the  Indian 
territory  to  trade,  without  license,  and  giving  bond  of  one 
thousaiKl  dollars,  with  surety;  nor  can  a  foreigner  ever 
obtain  license  at  af). 

4th.  No  person  sliall  settle  in  the  Indian  territory,  nor 
shall  survey  or  mark  out  the  same;  and,  if  he  does,  the 
President  may  remove  him  by  military  force. 

5th.  No  person  shall  purchase  of  the  Indians  clothing, 
g^ns,  or  implements  of  husbandry. 

6th.  Every  white  man  found  over  the  line,  may  be  seiz- 
ed by  military  force,  and  carried  into  any  one  of  three 
adjoming  States,  and  tried. 

7th.  So  he  may  be  seized  and  tried  wherevefhe  way 
be  found. 

8th.  All  crimes  committed  by  Indians  shall  be  tried  in 
the  United  States'  courts. 

9th.  The  tribes  first,  and  Government  finally,  are  liable 
for  all  depredations  by  the  IncUans,  demand  being  first 
made  on  the  superintendent. 

lOth.  Indian  agents  are  located  among  the  tribes,  and 
they  only  can  designate  places  of  trade. 

1 1th.  The  President  may  regulate  and  forbid  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  among  the  Indians. 

12th.  The  President  may  cause  them  to  be  furnished 
with  domestic  animals  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
with  goods  and  money. 

13th.  To  prevent  their  further  decline,  the  President 
may  appoint  persons  to  instruct  them  in  agriculture  and 
knowledge,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated  an- 
nually therefor. 

Now  Georgia  has  assumed  the  entire  civ;l  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  all  this  Indian  territory  wilhin  her  limits, 
as  has  Alabama  and  Mississippi;  and  they  claim  that,  let 
their  laws  be  what  they  may,  tlie  United  States  cannot 
interpose;  no,  not  if  they  pass  a  law  to  put  every  man  of 
them  to  death.  These  States  luive  driven  the  United  States 
out  of  their  State  limits,  and  now  deny  their  right,  by 
treaty  or  legislation,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  and  domes- 
tic concerns  of  the  Indians.  At  one  blow  our  treaties  and 
laws  fall  to  the  ground.  And  we  are  to  sanction  and  sus- 
tain these  measures,  by  appropriating  the  funds  of  the  Go- 
vernment! I  ask  this  House  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  and  say  if  they  are  willing  to  aid  in 
the  execution  of  her  designs. 

But,  sir,  aside  from  the  injustice,  upon  general  princi- 
ples, of  removing  die  Indians,  I  ask  if  this  Government 
is  not  bound  by  ti*eaties  to  protect  them  against  everybody. 
Congress,  under  the  power  of  the  constitution,  has  re- 
peatedly entered  into  compact  with  the  Indians. 

1st.    She  has  made  appropriations  beforehand,  to  ena- 
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ble  the  President  to  make  treaties.  Slic  did  this  at  her 
first  session,  appropriating  twenty  thousand  dollars.  $he 
has  done  it  every  )ear  since;  and  most  of  tlic  treaties  we 
expressly  enumerated  and  approved  in  the  act  of  1826. 
The  treaty  of  tlic  removal  of  the  Creeks  was  made  by  the 
President,  but  is,  I  trust,  bindings  on  the  country. 

But,  sir,  if  Congress  had  not  expressly  directed  the  Pre* 
sident  <o  make  treaties,  and  had  not  ratified  his  acts  af\er 
they  were  done,  he  has  the  power  given  him  in  the  con- 
We  have  been  making  treaties  with  the  Indians 


secret  agents  to  advise  them  togfo?  Why  have  these  States 
passed  their  unequal  and  unprotccting  laws?  Does  this 
look  like  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Cherokees  to  remove? 
And  why,  let  me  ask,  liave  they  so  long  refused  the  offew 
made  them  by  the  Government  ?  But  it  is  said,  the  chiefs!  the 
chiefs!  they  are  the  mischief-makers— -they  advise  the  In* 
dians  to  stay.  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  we  are  to  find 
fault  with  the  poor  Indian,  because  he  regards  the  achico 
of  his  chief  and  guardian?  Do  not  we  and  other  nations 
the  same?  Shall  we  take  the  g^'ound  that  the  Indians  are 
willing  to  remove,  because  we,  in  our  humanity,  think  thfy 


stitution. 

from  the  first.     We  know  tliat  Washington,  Adams,  and 

every  President  since,  has  acted  upon  the  idea  tliat  this  ought  to  be.     They  hare,  and  still  do,  as  a  nation  and  as 

Government  possessed  the  power.     By  virtue  of*  these  individuals,  declare  they  are  ^not  willing  to  rcnwve;  and 

treaties  we  have  obtained  the  country  of  tlie  Indians —  among  other  things,  they  give,  as  a  reason  for  their  unw".l- 

that  which  we  never  claimed  as  ours — and  for  it  we  have  lingness,  that  they  have  examined  and  do  not  like  tlw 

stipulated  to  pay  annuities.     Are  all  these  things   mere  country  beyond  tlie  Mississippi — tliat  they  cannot  be  happy 

waste  paper?   Can  this  Government  say  we  have  no  power  iind  secure  there.  And  may  they  not  judge  for  themsehes' 

to  treat,  while  we  arc  constantly  doing  it,  and  now  hold  >^  Sir,  there  are  many  considerations  pertaining  to  this 


great  subject,  which  1  must  leave  to  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  will  close  my  remarks  with  noticing  one  objection  to  the 
Indians  remaining,  and  establishing  a  Government  where 
they  are.  It  is  said,  and  it  is  so  declared  in  the  President's 
message,  that  it  is  against 'the  theory  and  constitution  of 


much  of  their  land  under  treaties? 

But,  sir,  let  us  not  forget  that,  by  treating  with  the  In- 
dians, we  have  induced  them  to  throw  themselves  into  our 
arms,  and  to  commit  themselves  to  us.  Take,  as  a  just 
illustration  of  this  sentiment,  the  first  treaty  of  the  Indians 

under  the  constitution.  They  abjure  every  other  power,iour  Government  that  the  Indians  sliould  have  a  distinct 
State,  or  individuals;  commit  their  country  and  tlteir  af>:  existence  in  the  bosom  of  a  State.  My  answer  is,  that  tliese 
fairs  to  the  United  States,  exclusively,  and  with  us  enter^  southern  tribes  always  had  a  Government — they  arecxe^ 
into  treaties  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  So,  too,?  cislng  no  new  power — it  is  not  a  new  nation,  an  **imperiun 
we  receive  them;  guaranty  their  country;  define  and' m  i>/iper;o,"  springing  up.  They  have,  it  is  true,  within  a 
botmd  it,  and  take  a  part  of  it  to  ourselves;  and  by  legis*  few  yeai-s,  ncw-m«Kiel led  their  Government,  in  imitation  of 
lative  enactments  regtdate  their  tnide  and  exclude  all  per-  ours,  and  infused  into  it  something  of  its  spirit  and  prin- 


sons  from  tlieir  territory,  and  send  them  implements  fo| 
the  purposes  of  husbandry.  Can  we  now  say  we  have  n<» 
power,  and  cannot  redeem  our  pledge?  I  hope  this  Got 
vernment  will  not  stoop  to  sucli  infamy  and  perfidy.  v 

In  1819,  Congress  passed  a  law  to  appropriate  ten  thou  j 
sand  dollars  annually,  to  co-operate  with  benevolent  socie- 
ties in  civilizing  and  reclaiming  the  Indians — aye,  to  co- 
operate with  the  *•  fanatics  of  the  North,"  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  calls  them.  The  Choctaws  have  appropri- 
ated twelve  thousand  dollars  for  tliiityytars,  annually,  and 
the  Chickasaws,  thirty  thousand  dollars — and  now,  since 
some  of  them  are  beginning  to  be  what  we  have  long  la- 
bored to  make  thoni,  we  arc  about  to  aliandon  them  for- 
ever. If,  sir,  our  treaties  or  laws  are  of  any  force,  how 
can  the  acts  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  stand? 
One  (;r  the  other  of  these  powers  only  can  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  Indians. 

It  lias  been  said  that  the  Indians  in  the  southern  States 
will  soon  become  extinct — tha*  humanity  dictates  their  re 


moval.     Sir,  \v!n  not  leave  the  Indians  to  judge  for  them-  the  country  assigned  them,  and,  after  this,  to  sustain  and 
selves  in  tliis  matter?     Thev  have  the  deepest  interest  in   dcTend  them  for  all  future  time.     How  many  millions  will 


pest 
it,  and  tluy  are  sufficiently  intelPgent  to  discover  what  isfthis  cost? 


ciples;  but  they  assume  no  new  authority.  The  >»  liiks 
have  established  themselves  around  the  Indians,  and  it  is 
not  a  new  power  springing  up  and  planting  itself  in  a  sove- 
reign State.  The  objection  takes  for  gi-anted  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute.  It  my  views  are  right,  the  Indians  can 
urge  this  objection  with  more  force  than  we  can.  In  moft 
of  the  States  the  Indians  have  meltod  away,  and  thereby 
lost  the  power  of  self-government  and  distinct  exisltncc; 
but  this  is  not  true  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  southern 
tribes,  who  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  cf  self- 
government,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  may  do  it  with  as  much 
propriety  as  oui selves.  Sir,  I  will  close  with  saying  that 
this  emig^tion  of  sixty  thousand  Indians,  of  diflerent  tr  bcs, 
to  a  new  country,  now  occupied  more  or  less  with  hcstlle 
tribes,  is  an  experiment  of  such  serious  magnitude,  tUt 
we  ought  not  to  force  it  upon  them,  but  leave  it  really  to 
their  free  choice.  And  who,  sir,  can  tell  us  of  tlie  expense 
of  this  removal?  We  are  first  to  purchase  the  country 
they  leave,  then  to  remove  them,  to  conquer  or  purcliase 


best  for  tliemstlves.  Sir,  I  confess  1  do  not  like  this  pa 
i*adc  of  humanity.  Nor,  if  there  be  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  tlie  Indians,  would  Georgia  need  to  pass  her  extra- 
ordinary laws.  But,  sir,  who  constituted  us  judges  over 
thenj?  We  may  as  well  set  ouraelves  up  as  judges  for 
any  other  people — for  Spain  or  France,  for  instance,  and 
force  upon  them  republican  Government,  if  we  thought 
it  would  be  better  for  them.  How  comes  it  to  pass  th^t 
some  of  the  tribes,  the  Cherokees  especially,  are  increas- 
ing in  population  and  wealth?  Docs  this  look  like  their 
extinction'  When  did  Georgia,  permit  me  to  ask,  first 
feel  this  impulse  of  humanity  for  the  Cherokees?  Not 
until  they  began  to  be  a  growing  tribe.  If  she  wishes  to 
save  the  Indian,  why  docs  she  deny  him  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  her  laws'  Why  does  she  leave  him  to  the 
merciless  rapacity  of  his  white  neighbors? 

But  it  is  said  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  are  wil- 
hng  to  remove.  What,  then,  mean  these  memorials  of 
touching  entreaty  on  our  tables,  signed  by  some  thous.ands 


We  must  be  just  and  faithful  to  our  treaties.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  collision.  We  shall  not  stand  justified  be- 
fore the  world  in  taking  any  step  which  shall  lead  to  op- 
pression. The  eyes  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  this  nation, 
are,ufK)n  us.  I  conjure  this  House  not  to  stain  tlie  page 
pf  our  historv  witji  national  shame,  cruelty,  and  perfuty. 

Mr.  FOSTER  toid  that  the  interest  which  the  State  of 
Georgia  had  in  the  bill  then  under  consideration,  would,  he 
hoped,  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  engaging  in  this  dis- 
cussion. I  am,  however,  [said  Mr.  F.]  not  a  l.ttle  discou- 
raged, from  a  consciousness  that  any  thing  coming  from  » 
representative  of  that  State,  on  this  subject,  will  be  re- 
ceived with  great  caution,  if  not  distnist.  We  arc  consi- 
dered (as  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  really  are)  parties  m 
interest,  as  advocating  our  own  cause — and  an  argument 
which,  coming  from  some  other  quarter,  would  be  ccnfl- 
dered  as  entitled  to  some  weight,  will,  I  fear,  lose  its  effect 
when  urged  by  one  of  us.  Sir,  I  hope  gentlemen  will 
guard  themselves  against,  any  influence  of  this  kind—so 


of  the m,  begging  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  leave  far,  especially,  as  concerns  the  humble  individual  who  now 
their  country*     Why  has  Government  sent  in  among  them  'addresses  you,  I  beg  them  to  consider  the  cause,  and  not 
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the  advocate,  and  not  to  resist  the  argument  merely  on 
account  of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds. 

But  we  have  to  contend  with  another  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  strong  and  powerful  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Indians, 
which  pervades  an  extensive  portion  of  this  country,  the 
influence  of  which  is  very  perceptible  in  this  House. 
Of  this  1  am  not  disposed  to  complains— the  feelings  of-hu- 
manjty  are  honorable  to  our  nature,  and,  even  when  mis- 
guided, are  entitled  to  our  most  charitable  indulgfenee; 
but  gentlemen  will  pardon  me  when  1  admonish  them  that 
this  is  the  very  kind  of  feeling  which  is  most  calculated  to 
mislead  the  judgment.  Sir,  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions are  now  submitted  for  our  determination,  and  they 
should  be  gravely  and  dispassionately  considered.  So  far 
as  respects  the  indulgence  of  a  kind  and  friendly  feeling 
towards  our  red  brethren,  I  yield  to  no  gentleman  on  this 
floor.  With  many  of  the  Cherokees  1  am  personally  ac- 
qtiuinted — 1  have  stood  in  a  relation  to  some  of  them  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a  deep  interest  in  theiij  fate:  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot,  on  various  occasions,  in  the  courts  of  Georgia, 
to  have  been  engaged  as  their  advocate  in  the  defence  of 
their  rights  and  interests.  Sir,  they  arc  my  friends,  and 
they  have  full  confidence  in  my  friendship  for  them — and 
I  would  be  the  last  man  to  encourage  an  act  of  injustice 
or  oppression  towards  them. 

And,  while  I  thus  frankly  state  the  spirit  with  which  1 
enter  into  tliis  debate  towards  the  Indians,  I  sliall  en- 
deavor, in  the  remarks  which  I  may  offer  to  the  commit- 
tee, carefully  to  avoid  using  any  expression  which  might 
offend  the  feelings  of  any  one,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
£ven  the  numerous  memorialists  who  have  loaded  our  ta- 
bles with  their  petitions  and  remonstrances  m  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  whose  language,  in  some  instances,  to- 
wards the  people  of  Georgia,  gives  them  very  little  claim 
to  our  forbearance,  need  entertain  no  apprehensioT\s  of 
retaliation  from  me.  I  have  no  disposition  to  recriminate. 
Sir,  1  have  a  higher  purpose  in  view — defence  is  my  object. 
1  take  my  stand  on  the  borders  of  my  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  the  attacks  which  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  making,  upon  her  rights  and  character;  and  if,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  duty,  I  should  find  it  necessary  to 
make  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  our  assailants,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  gtiilty  of  no 
departure  from  the  established' rules  and  principles  of  a 
strictly  defenuve  war. 

m 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  g^ne  into  a  very 
minute  and  critical  investigation  of  the  right  by  which 
our  ancestors  obtained  the  possession  of  this  country  He 
tells  us  that  discovery  only  gave  the  title  as  between  the 
European  nations-^and  merely  confcn'ed  the  right,  on 
the  discovering  nation,  of  acquiring  the  territory  from  the 
savages:  thus  discovery  gave  the  right  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion, and  the  possession  when  procured  completed  the  title; 
so  that  our  title  to  the  country  is  really  that  of  purchase 
from  the  aborigines.  The  gentleman  here,  too,  took  oc- 
casion to  remind  us  that  the  theory  of  the  English  tenures, 
that  title  by  wliich  lands  arc  held,  is,  that  they  originally 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  were  granted  out  by  the  King. 
And  pray,  sir,  what  is  our  theory  upon  this  subject?  Is 
it  not  precisely  the  same?  Go  into  any  of  our  courts,  and 
"witness  the  trial  of  a  suit  for  land.  What  is  the  very  first 
link  in  the  chain  of  title  which  a  party  introduces  to  es- 
tablish his  claim  ^  Is  it  not  the  grant  or  patent  from  the 
State  or  United  States?  Uo  the  courts  go  beyon4  these  to 
ascertain  how  the  granting  power  acquired  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  land  ?  Is  tiie  inquiry  ever  made  how  the 
territory  was  procured  fh)m  the  aborigines?  No,  sir;  such 
questions  are  never  heard  of:  it  makes  no  iliffercnce 
-whether  the  lands  were  obtained  by  purchase  or  conquest, 
whether  by  formal  and  regular  treaty,  or  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  title  of  a  patentee  from  the  Crown  would 
liarc  been  as  valid  and  incontrovertible,  if  the  British  Go* 


vernment  had  driven  out  the  natives  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  taken  possession,  as  it  was  after  a  purchase  from  those 
natives. 

But  further,  as  regurds  this  right  acquired  by  discove- 
ry — it  has  been  repeatedly  determined,  and  indeed  never 
controverted,  that  the  discovering  nation  had  not  only  a 
right  to  acquire  the  country  from  the  natives,  but  also  the 
right  to  prohibit  them  from  disposing  of  it  to  any  other 
nation  or  to  individuals:  And  will  it  be  pretended  that  a 
people  who  were  denied  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
their  own  property,  either  as  a  nation  or  as  individuals, 
and  that  by  a  foreign  power,  were  sovereign?  What  kind 
of  sovereignty  is  tliis  which  is  subject  to  be  thus  qualified 
and  controlled?  Sir,  it  is  in  vain  for  gendemen  to  con- 
tend  that  the  Indian  tribes  were  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent wlien  they  were  subjected  to  such  restrictions.  But 
the  whole  dif^culty  is  removed  when  we  advert  to  the 
character  of  the  Indian  title.  They  had  nothing  like  na- 
tional sovereignty,  as  understood  by  civilized  nations;  their 
right  to  the  land  they  occupied  grew  out  of  their  posses- 
sion; it  was  strictly  the  title  of  occupancy — an  individual 
right;  and  so  long  as  the  possession  continued,  the  right 
was  valid;  but  when  the  possession  was  abandoned,  the 
title  ceased.  It  is  very  obvious,  tlien,  that,  as  occupancy 
alone  could  vest  the  title,  the  aborigines  could  have  no 
right  to  tlie  vacant  lands  around  them;  these,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  country,  the  subjects  of  the  discovering 
nation  might  occupy.  By  this  occupancy  they  acquired 
an  individual  title;  and,  upon  receiving  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration from  their  sovereign,  they  became  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  entitled  to  tlie  protection  of  the  law;  and 
thus  followed  the  sovereignty.  Sucli,  sir,  are  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  the  writers  on  national  law — they  are 
not  new,  tliey  existed  Jong  before  any  controversy  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  Cherokees.  But,  by  way  of  sus- 
taining them  still  more  fully,  permit  me  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this 
country,  which  certainly  will  command  their  respect.  Be- 
fore 1  do  so,  however,  I  will  refer  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  and 
read  a  short  extract,  from  it:  and  really  if  it  were  not  so 
well  known  that  he  is  the  copyist  of  no  man*s  style  or 
sentiments,  we  miglit  almost  charge  him  with  plagiarism. 
Speaking  of  subjecting  the  Indians  to  tiie  luws  of  the 
States  in  which  they  live,  the  President  says,'** in  return 
for  their  obedience  as  individuals,  they  (the  Indians)  will, 
witliout  doubt,  be  protected  intheenjoymcntoftheu' pos- 
sessions which  they  have  improved  by  their  industry.  But 
it  seems  to  me  visionary  to  suppose  that  in  this  state  of 
things  claims  can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  country  on  which 
tliey  have  neither  dwelt  nor  n^ade  improvements,  merely 
because  they  have  seen  them  from  the  ntountain,  or  passed 
them  in  the  chaise."  I  will  now  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the 
disting^islied  gentleman  to  whom  I  first  alluded.  I  read 
from  an  oration  delivered  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  anniversary  festival  of  the 
sons  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  year  1802.  **  There  are  moral- 
ists (says  tlie  oraV)r)  who  have  questioned  the  right  of 
Europeans  to  intrude  upon  tlie  possessions  of  the  aborigi- 
nals in  any  case,  and  under  any  limitations  whatever.  But 
have  tliey  maturely  considered  the  whole  subject'  The 
Indian  nght  of  possession  itself  stands,  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  part  of  the  country,  upon  a  questionable  fotmda- 
tion.  Tiieir  cultivated  fields,  their  constructed  habita- 
tions, a  space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  subsistence, 
and  whatever  they  had  invested  for  themseltes  by  personal 
labor,  was'undoubtedly,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  theirs.  But 
what  is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thousand 
miles,  over  which  he  has  accidentally  roamed  in  quest  of 
prey?  Shall  the  liberal  bounties  of  Providence  to  the 
race  of  man  be  monopolized  by  one  of  ten  thousand  for 
whom  they  were  created?  Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  on- 
ly disdain  the  virtues  and  enjoyments  of  civilization  himself. 
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but  shall  he  control  the  civilization  of  a  world  ^"  And, 
after  proceeding  with  a  series  of  Questions,  forcibly  and 
elegantly  expressed,  and  so  framed  as  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  against  which  he  was  contend- 
ing, the  speaker  thus  beautifully  answers  them:  "No, 
generous  philanthropists!  Heaven  has  not  been  thus  in« 
consistent  in  the  works  of  its  hands  I  Heaven  has  not  thus 
placed  at  irreconcilable  strife  its  moral  laws  with  its  physi* 
cal  creation !  The  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  obtained  their 
right  of  possession  to  the  territory  on  which  they  settled, 
by  titles  as  fair  and  unequivocal  as  any  human  property 
can  be  held.  By  their  voluntary  association  they  recog^ 
nised  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  Britain;  and 
in  process  of  time  received  whatever  powers  and  authori- 
ties could  be  conferred  upon  them  by  a  charter  from  their 
sovereign.  The  spot  on  which  they  fixed  had  belonged 
to  an  Indian  tribe,  totally  extirpated  by  that  devouring 
pestilence  which  had  swept  the  country  before  their  arri- 
val. The  territory  thus  free  from  all  exclusive  possession, 
they  might  have  taken  by  the  natural  right  of  occupancy. 
Desirous,  however,  of  giving  ample  satisfaction  to  every 
pretence  of  prior  right  by  solemn  and  formal  conventions 
with  tlie  chiefs  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  they  acquired 
the  further  security  of  a  purchase."  This,  sir,  is  the  very 
doctrine  for  which  I  am  contending.  The  Indians  held 
their  lands  by  virtue  of  their  possession;  their  fields  and 
houses  belonged  to  tbem  on  account  of  their  personal  la- 
bor which  they  had  bestowed  on  them;  but  Mr.  Adams, 
while  he  bestowed  merited  praise  on  the  fathers  of  New 
England  for  their  anxiety  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to  tlie 
natives,  expressly  asserts  that  "they  might  have  taken 
possession  of  the  vacant  land,  the  territory  free  from  all 
exclusive  possession,  by  the  natural  right  of  occupancy." 

To  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  1  beg  leave  to  add  that 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  whose  name  I  am  unable  to 
give,  but  who  is  stated  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Morse  to  be  an 
eminent  lawyer.  In  1821,  Dr.  Morse  was  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  generally;  and  with 
his  report,  which  he  has  published,  he  compiles  this  opi- 
nion, and  which  seems  to  have  been  given  in  a  cue  stated 
relative  to  the  nature  of  Indian  titles  to  their  lands: 

"The  European  settlers  of  this  country,"  says  this  gen- 
tleman, "  claimed  to  have  a  right  to  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selves; and  the  mildest  and  least  exceptionable  form  in 
which  they  exercised  that  right,  was,  to  treat  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  as  entitled  to  a  limited  or  qualified  pro- 
perty, a  right  to  occupy  and  enjoy  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, but  with  no  power  to  convey  nor  indeed  to  do  any 
other  act  of  ownership.  The  right  of  soil,  or  the  absolute 
property,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  it,  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  deemed  to  belong  to  the  sovereign  or  State  under 
whose  authority  the  discovery  and  settlement  were  made, 
andto  the  grantees  of  such  sovereign  or  State.  The  in- 
terest of  the  soil  carried  with  it  the  riyht  to  buy  off,  or 
otherwise  remove,  the  incumbrance,  which  right,  as  re- 
spected the  sovereign  or  State,  was  of  course  full  and  ab- 
solute, but,  as  respected  individuals,  wfw  subject  to  such 
restrictions  as  might  be  thought  fit  to  be  imposed,  cither 
by  general  legislation,  or  by  terms  annexed  to  tlie  respect- 
ive grants."  "  At  the  revolution  the  rights  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction,  which  belonged  to  the  foreign  sovereign,  and 
such  sovereign  rights  as  had  been  granted  by  him  toindi- 
viduals  or  bodies,  became  vested  in  the  States  of  this  Union, 
within  whose  limits  the  territory  lay.  Among  the  rights 
which  thus  became  vested  in  the  States,  was  the  sovereign 
authority  over  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Indians  within 
their  bounds,  and  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  individual 
ownership  or  claim.  It  comprehended  the  right  of  soil, 
the  jurisdiction,  and  the  exclusive  authority  to  purchase, 
or  otherwise  extinguish,  the  qualified  property  t)f  the 
Indians.'' 

Sucli  arc  the  principles  upon  which  this  vast  continent 


was  settled  by  the  Europeans;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
every  gentleman  that  they  give  the  death  blow  to  this  new 
doctrine  of  Indian  sovereignty.  For,  if  the  aborigines 
really  possessed  sovereign  authority  over  the  country,  it 
was  a  direct  and  illegal  encroachment  upon  their  natioiial 
rights  for  any  other  nation,  or  the  subjects  of  any  other  na- 
tion, to  attempt  to  occupy  any  part  of  it,  without  permission. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stobbs]  will,  I  suppose,  treat  the  opinions  I  have 
read  as  he  did  those  of  Chancellor  Kent,  Mr.  Dane,  and 
some  others,  which  were  quoted  by  the  honorable  chaimun 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  [Mr.  Bill.]  PerceiT- 
ing  bow  directly  those  opinions  were  at  war  with  the  piin- 
ciples  for  which  he  is  contending,  the  gei>tleman  from  New 
York  endeavors  to  break  their  force  and  effect  by  telling  us 
tJiat  they  were  obiter  dicta — mere  passing  remarks^not 
solemn  adjudications.  Why,  sir,  the  genUeman  certain]? 
forgets  where  he  is.  We  are  not  in  a  court  of  law.  We 
do  not  refer  to  decisions  of  couils  as  binding  upon  us;  but 
the  opinions  of  judgfes,  and  of  all  other  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  are  certainly  entitled  to  weight  in  our 
deliberations. 

But  I  will  meet  the  gentleman  on  his  own  mund;  and 
as  nothing  but  adjudicated  cases  is  regardea  by  him  as 
competent  authority,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of 
Johnflon  tw.  Mcintosh,  (8  Wheaton's  Rep.)  And,  sir, 
when  I  remember  the  tribute,  as  equivalent  as  it  was  just, 
which  was  paid  a  few  weeks  ago  by  my  friend  from  Con* 
necticut  [Mr.  Hvittikgtov]  to  the  venerable  jurist  at  the 
head  of  that  court,  I  feel  that  this  decision  will  not,  at  least 
by  some  gentlemen  here,  be  lightly  esteemed.  In  deliTer- 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Mai'sball  says: 
*•  While  the  different  nations  of  Europe  respected  the  right 
of  the  natives,  as  occupants,  they  asserted  the  ultimate 
dominion  to  be  in  tliemselves,  and  cliumed  and  exercised, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  ultimate  dominion,  a  power  to 
grant  the  soil,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives. 
These  grants  have  been  understood  by  all  to  convey  a  title 
to  tlie  grantees,  subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu* 
pancy.  The  histwy  of  America,  from  its  discovery  to  the 
present  day,  proves,  we  think,  the  universal  recognition  of 
these  principles. "  After  speaking  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
IIS  resting  their  claims  to  portions  of  this  continent  on  dis- 
co vei-y,  9ie  court  proceeds:  "France  also  founded  her 
title  to  the  vast  territory  she  claimed  in  America,  on  disco- 
very. However  conciliatory  her  conduct  may  have  been, 
she  still  asserted  her  right  of  dominion  over  a  great  ex- 
tent  of  country  not  actually  settled  by  Frenchmen,  and 
the  exclusive  right , to  acquire  and  dispose  of  the  soil  which 
remained  in  the  occupation  of  Indians."  Again:  "No  one 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  gave  its  fiill  assent  to  this  princw 
pie  more  unequivocally  than  England."  And,  after  stating 
the  different  grants,  patently  and  charters,  ^piuited  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  different  companies,  tlie  couit 
adds,  "Thus  has  our  whole  country  been  granted  by  the 
Crown  while  in  the  occupation  of  the  Indians."  With  re- 
gard to  the  territory  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice  says:  "The  ceded  territoiy  was 
occupied  by  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  Indians;  bat 
the  exclusive  right  of  tlie  United  States  to  extinguish  their 
title,  and  to  grant  the  soil,  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
doubted."  Again:  "The  United  States,  then,  have  une- 
quivocally acceded  to  that  great  and  broad  rule  by  which 
its  civilized  inhabitants  now  hold  this  country.  They  hold, 
and  assert  in  themselves,  the  title  by  which  it  was  acquired. 
They  maintain,  as  all  others  have  maintained,  that  disco- 
very gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title 
of  occupancy,  cither  by  purchase  or  by  conquest,  and  gave 
also  a  right  to  such  a  degree  of  sovereignty  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  would  allow  them  to  exercise." 

"  If  the  discovery  be  made,  and  possession  of  the  countit 
be  taken,  under  the  authority  of  an  existing  government, 
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whicti  is  acknowledg^ed  by  the  emigrants,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  equally  well  settled  that  the  discovery  was  made  for 
the  whole  nation,  that  the  country  becomes  a  part  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  vacant  soil  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  that 
orgMnof  the  Government  which  has  the  constitutional  power 
to  dispose  of  the  national  domainss  by  that  organ  in  which 
all  vacant  territory  is  vested  by  law. 

**  So  far  as  respects  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  no  dis* 
tinction  was  taken  between  vacant  lands  and  lands  occu- 
pied by  the  In<rians.  The  title,  subject  only  to  the  right 
of  occupancy  by  the  Indians,  was  admitted  to  be  in  Uie 
King*,  as  was  his  right  to  grant  that  title. 

••The  very  grant  of  a  charter  is  an  assertion  of  the  title 
of  the  Crown," 

And,  sir,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  tliat  most  of 
these  grants  convey  both  soil  and  the  right  of  dominion  to 
the  g^ntees.  Hence  arose  the  colonial  govemmeints. 
The  colonies  were  se  part  of  the  empire,  but,  under  their 
grants  or  charters,  they  had  the  right  to  government  and 
jurisdiction  within  their  limits.  Accordingly,  we  lind 
many  of  them  at  an  early  period  of  their  history  making 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Indians  within  their  re- 
spective bounds,  and  gfoverning  them  as  completely  as  the 
whites.  Nor  do  we  learn  that  this  right  was  ever  contest- 
ed. Some  of  the  colonies  (among  them  Georgia)  having 
a  vast  extent  of  cotmtry  within  their  limits  occupied  by 
Indians,  and  but  a  very  sparse  population,  did  not  attempt 
to  exercise  this  power.  This,  however,  was  a  question  of 
expediency  merely;  and  a  failure  to  exert  the  power  is  no 
argument  against  the  right. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  revolution.  By 
the  declaration  of  independence,  the  colonies  decUredthat 
they  were  •«  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States.*' 
Whatever  right  of  dominion  or  sovereignty  then  existed  in 
Great  Britain,  passed  to  the  States,  o;i  the  establishment 
of  their  independence.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  this  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged;  the  boundaries  of  the  thir- 
teen States  were  specified;  and  all  the  country  included 
within  the  specified  limits  was  within  some  one  of  the  States: 
there  was  nothing  yielded  to  them  as  a  consolidated  repub- 
lic. They  were  not  only  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  each  other,  and  m'erc  under  ik>  obligation  to  each 
other,  further  than  the  solemn  pledge  in  the  declaration  of 
independence,  and  the  articles  of  Union  and  confederation. 

If  there  had  been  no  confederation,  each  State  would 
have  possessed  witliin  its  limits  all  the  rights  which  before 
belonged  to  the  Crown  or  the  colonial  Government;  and 
these  have  been  shown  to  have  been  full  and  ample. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  that  part  of  this  subject  which  is 
considered  the  most  interesting — ^the  treaties  made  by  th^ 
United  States  with  the  Cherokees,  and  the  guaranty  con4 
tained  in  the  treaty  of  Holston.  This,  sir,  is  the  strong 
ground  of  our  adversaries.  Here  the  Cherokees  liavft 
planted  their  staadard,  and  nm  up  the  flag  of  indepen 
dence,  with  "UNITED  STATES' GUAItANTY,"  in* 
scribed  in  staring  capitals.  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  alarmed  by 
this  guaranty,  imposing  as  it  may  be  considered.  I  shall 
contend,  and  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the  United 
States  had  nd  right  to  make  it;  and,  ifso,  Georgia  certainly^ 
is  not  bound  by  it.  Sir,  there  are  other  treaties  besides 
that  of  Holston;  there  is  one  of  prior  date,  entered  into 
between  thirteen  independent  States  of  which  Georgia. 
was  one — ^I  mean  that  constitution  of  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking,  and  to  which  this  Government- must  look 
for  its  powers.  In  that  instrument  not  only  are  thcsf 
powers  specified,  but  the  Government  is  prohibited  from 
the  exercise  of  powers  not  gfranted  to  it.  But,  sir,  the 
Federal  Government,  very  early  after  its  formation,  began 
to  evince  a  disposition,  which  its  subsequent  history  baa 
more  openly  developed,  to  increase  its  powers.  We  have 
a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  treaty  of  Hopewell— 
the  first  treaty  which  it  entered  into  with  the  Cherokees. 
In  tlie  second  article  of  that  treaty,  «tb«  Cherokees  ac- 
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knowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the « 
United  States  ^nd  of  no  other  sovereign  whatever."  This  i 
is  not  the  language  of  the  Indians;  for  although  some  of 
their  chiefs  signed  the  treaty,  it  was  undoubtedly  dictated 
by  the  United  States'  commissioners*     These  Indians  were 
in  the  bounds  of  the  States  of  North  and  Soutli  Carolina . 
and  Georgia.     The  only  power  which  Congress  then  had 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  was  <*  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Indians,  so  tliat  the  legislative  rights  of  the  States  should  , 
not  be  violated."    And  yet,  by  this  treaty,  the  United 
States  are  constituted  the  sole  sovereigns  over  these  In- 
dians.    Was  not  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  set  at  . 
complete,  defiance?     But  let  us-  examine  this  guaranty. 
The  treaty   of  Holston,  in  which   it  is  contained,  was 
made  in  1791,     Here  the  Untied  States  ftgain  obtained 
from  tlie  Cherokeea  the  acknowledgment  tliat  they  were 
under  their  sole  protejetion*  and  of  no  other  sovereign 
whatever;  arid  then  th^  solemnly  g^iarantied  to  them  all- 
their  lands  not  ceded.     Here  let  me  inquire  what  was  the 
object,  and  meaning  of  this  guaranty.     Does  any  gentle- 
man  believe  K  was  aes'gpied  to  autliorize  the  Cherokees  to 
organize  or  establish  an  independent  Government?  Can  an  v 
one  seriously  pretend  that  such  a  thing  was  eontemplateo^ 
either  by  the  United  Sutes*  eommissioners,  or  by  the  In- 
dians?    Such  an  opinion  will  not  be  hazarded.     Tiie  ut- 
most extent  to  which  this  guaranty  was  intended  to  go^ 
was  to  secure  the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  lands. 
This  idea  of  an  independent  Government  is  of  recent 
date.     The  right  of  the  fndians  to  form  it,  and  claim  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  under  the  treaty  of  Hol- 
ston, never  suggested  itself  until  Georgia  tlireatened  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  her  laws  over  that  part  of  lier  ter- 
ritoiy  in  the  possession  of  the  Cherokees.    Tiien  it  waa 
that  a  delegation  from  that  tribe  came  on  to  this  city, 
and  applied  to  the  President  .to  protect  them  ajgainst  the 
operation  of  the  Georgia  laws.     And  it  was  in  answer 
to  this  application  that  the  President  gave  the  answer 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  complains  ol^  and 
characterizes  as  arbitrary  and  despotic.      He  says  that 
the  Preaident  should  have  waited  for  Confess)  that  it 
was  our  province  to  hav^  decided  on  this  subject,  and  his, 
to  exeeute  the  laws  of  the  land,  one  of  the  highest  of  which 
was  the  treaty.     Sir,  one  who  knew  nothing  of  the  facts 
in  this  case,  and  had  only  heard  them  as  disclosed  by  the 
gentleman,  would  have  supposed  that  the  President  was 
entirely  a  volunteer;  tliat  on  conung  into  ofllice  he  had 
heard  of  the  intention  -of  Georgia  to  exercise  her  right  to 
I  extend  the  operation  of  her  laws  over  the  whole  m  her 
territory,  and  that  he  had  forthwith  told  the  Cherokees 
tbey  muK  remove^  that  the  laws  of  civilized  man  would 
soon  be  enfbrced  against  tliem,  by  which  they  would  be 
grievously  oppressed;  and  that  aluiough  he  had  found  in 
somd  old  treaty  a  guaranty  by  which  the  Government  were 
bound  to  protect  them,  yet  he  should  pay  no  regard  to  it; 
and  if  they  would  not  remove,  hie  should  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  But  was  this  the  case?  What,  sir,  is  the  liistory 
of  this  matter?     The  Legialature  of  Georgia,  eighteen 
months  ago,  asserted,  by  resolutions,  her  right  to  extend 
her  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokee  oountr)*,  and  advised 
a  future  Legislature  to  exercise  this  right:  tlie  Indians 
applied  to  the  President,  complaimng  of  the  designs  of 
Georgia,  and  asking  tlie  protection  of  the  Federal  Go> 
vernment.     Now,  what  should  the  President  have  done? 
Make  no  reply— remain  perfectly  silent,  or  tell  them  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  give  any  opinion,  not  even  to  form  one, 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  treaty  referred  to?     Is  this  the 
course  of  conduct  for  a  Prendent  of  this  republic  to  pur- 
sue?   Would  this  have  been  like  Andrew  Jackson?    Sir, 
it  would  have  been  at  variance  witli  every  act  of -his  life 
and  every  feature  of  his  character.     What,  then,  could  be 
have  done,  other  than  that  hcdid?    The  Indians  had  not 
been  interrupted — there  had  been  no  attempts  to  drive 
them  from  their  land,  nor  was  this. even  thraitenedi  and 
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the  law  of  Georgia,  which  the  {^ntleman  from  New  Yqrk 
says  will  have  the  effect  of  coiDpellnig  them  to  remove, 
had  not  even  been  passed.     But  tlie  P^esident,  appealed 
to  as  he  was,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  open  frankness,  and 
with  a  special  regard  fbr  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  most  aifectionate  terms*,  he  told  them 
they  knew  him,  and  they  knew  he  vrt>uld  not  deceive  them; 
in  that  peculiar  and  eloquent  language  which  they  so  well 
understood,  he  told  them  he  spoke  *<  with  a  straight  and 
not  with  a  forked  tong^.     If  you  remain  where  you  are, 
(said  he)  you  cannot  escape  the  operation  of  the  State 
Uws;  you  are  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  States 
which  have  this  right,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  resisting; 
if  you  choose  to  remain  there,  you  shall  be  protected  in 
the  possession  of  your  lands;  but  I  will  not  begfuile  you 
with  tlie  hope  of  the  protection  of  this  Government  agahist 
State  authority.     But  if  you  choose  to  remove,  I  will  pro- 
vide you  a  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  you  may 
escape  the  ■  evils  you  apprehend — there  you  shall  be  pro- 
tected— ^tbere  you  may  live  and  be  liappy."    And  this,  sir, 
is  the  language  of  a  despot!  thisis  the  style  suited  to  the 
court  of  Henry  Villi  this  is  the  power  which  is  so  alarm- 
ing, that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would  prefer  a 
dictator  at  once,  rather  than  have  a  President  so  self-willed 
and  tyrannical!    Really,  sir,  so  solemn  and  impressive  was 
the  gentleman's  manner,  so  awful  and  terrific  the  picture 
lie  drew,  ^at  my  fears  were  highly  excited — I  was  ready 
to  conclude  that  the  days  of  this  happy  republic  were 
numbered,  and  ^my  imagination  sickened  at  the  contem- 
plation of  liberty  expiring  in  convulsive  agonies.      But, 
sir,  when  the  alarm  had  ceased,  and  I  had  time  for  a  little 
'  calm  reflection,  I  found  tliat  the  country  had,  in  the  view 
of  the  gentleman,  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  tliis  aw- 
fiil  catastrophe  by  a  little  friendly  and  parental  advice  from 
the  President  to  these  children  of  the  forest,  and  by  a  re- 
ftisal  to  array  this  Goverinnent  against  that  of  the  States 
acting  within   tlieir  own  sphere.      But,  in  the  glow  of 
all  his  ardor,  and  while  sounding  these  terrible  alarms, 
J  and  indulging  in  such  mild  terms  as  ••tjri-ant,"  *•  despot," 
'*  dictator,*' &c.  the  gentleman  is  considerate  enough  to 
^  remind  us  that  his  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  the  Presi* 
I  dent  is  prompted  by  no  political  opposition — **  this  is  no 
'  pftrty  question."  Oh  no!  ••no  party  question!"  certainly 
-  not.  Why  tell  us  this^  Who  could  have  thought  of  cliarg- 
'  mg  the  opposition  of  that  gentleman  to  the  influence  of 
political  or  party  motives?    1  am  sure  no  member  of  tliis 
eommittee  can  be  so  uncharitable.     But,  lest  there  might 
be  some  ungenerous  suspicion  of  that  kind,  the  gentle- 
roan  gives  us  the  strongest  assurance  of  his  sincerity,  in  the 
anxiety  he  evinces  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
>  dent's  conduct  upon  some  one  else.     ••  It  was  certainly 
not  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mind;"  and  yet,  after  ranging 
the  fields  of  his  imagination,  extensive  as  they  are,  he  is 
unable  to  whom  to  attribute  this  cruel  policy.     Finally, 
however,  and  without  the  shadow  of  pretext,  he  travels 
out  of  his  way  to  make  what  at  fiint  appeared  a.  very  in- 
sidious attack  on  the  S^retary  of  State.     After  telling  us 
he  cannot  imagine  who  could  have  advised  the  President 
In  this  matter,  he  expressed  the  most  fervent  hope  that  it 
was  not  the  first  officer  in  the  cabinet.     Really,  sir,  at 
first  I  thought  this  was  bitter  irony;  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman's object  xvas  to  render  the  policy  as  odious  as  pofr> 
atble,  and  then,  by  expressing  the  hope  that  it  was  not  ad- 
vised by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  make  directly  the  op- 
posite impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  committee.  But 
when  a  gentleman  of  his  standing  makes  such  a  solemn 
averment,  we  are.bgund  to  believe  him.     From  the  rela- 
tions formerly  existing  between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  it  might  be  a  matter  of 
curious  inquiry  how  long  this  extreme  solicitude  for  the 
fame  and  character  of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  existed. 
This  is  a  nutter,  however,  which  "it  would  be  higlUy  in- 
delicate for  me  to  inquire  into.     I  can  only  congfratulate 


the  Secretary  on  the  invincible  champion  who  has  stepped 
forward  in  his  defence;  and  from  the  zeal  and  spirit  which 
has  been  manifested,  the  head  of  the  8tate  Department 
may  feel  perfectly  secure  from  ail  attacks.  If,  however, 
the'  gentleman's  knowledge  of  the  President's  character 
had  been  equal  to  his  anxiety  forthc  Secretary's  reputt- 
tion,  he  might  easily  have  quieted  all  his  apprehensions* 
Our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  while  he  will  cheerfully 
listen  to  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  his  constitutional 
advisers,  will  not  submit  to  the  directions  or  dictations  of 
any  one;  and,  least  of  all,  will  he  ever  attempt  to  shelter 
himself  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  measures,  by  palm- 
ing them  on  his  ministers. 

But  to  return  to  the  treaty  of  Holston.  Suppose  the 
guaranty  had  expressly  extended  to  the  protection  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  restrictions  upon  tiVe  riglits  of  the  States, 
which   the  United  States  had  no  power  to  impose— in 
other  words,  suppose  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  hare 
been  plainly  and  palpably  uncoi^titutional:  now  the  ad' 
vocatea  of  the  Indians  insist  tliat  the  President  has  no 
right  to  notice  this  unconstitutioftality — he  is  bound  to 
execute  the  treaty.     From  this  doctrine,  sir,  I  humbly 
beg  leave  to  dissent.     The  President,  on  coming  into 
office,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  suppoit  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States— a  treaty  repugnant  to  this  constitution 
has  no  binding  force,  and  the  enforcement  of  it  by  the 
President  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  direct  violation  of 
his  oatii.     But  th^  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
contends,  that  if  there  be  any  difiicuUy  as  to  the  meaning 
or  obligations  of  a  treaty — at  least,  such  as  those  with  the 
Indians — the  President  should  refer  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress— ^thatit  is  our  province  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  extent  of  these  obligations.     I  should  be  very  glad  to 
know  where  Congress  derives  this  power.     In  what  part 
of  the  constitution  does  the  gentleman  find  it?    He  wdl 
search  for  it  in  vain.     No  such  power  exists.    M'liencvcr 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  is  confided  to  the  President,  he 
is  necessarily  clothed  with  the  power  of  construing  it; 
and  so  long  as  the  executive  chair  is  filled  by  otir  present 
Chief  Magistrate,  that  power  will   be  exercised.     And 
whenever  you  attempt  to  compel  him  to  adopt  a  construc- 
tion of  a  treaty  entrusted  to  his  execution,  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then  require  him  to  act 
on  that  construction,  he  will  tell  you;  **No,  I  cannot.    If 
you  choose  to  impeach  me,  do  so.     Drag  me  to  the  bar  of 
the  .Senate,  and  accuse  mo  before  that  august  tribunal; 
but  I  will  not  go  to  the  bar  of  my  God  with  the  dainuing 
sin  upon  my  conscience  of  having  openly  and  knowinjfly 
violated  that  vgrcat  charter  of  our  Government  which  I 
had  solemnly  sworn  to  support  and  defend;" 

Not  only  are  the  recommendations  of  our  stttcsmen, 
and  the  character  of  our  people,  a  sufficient  guaranty 
against  oppression  towards  the  Indians,  but,  by  a  recur- 
rence  to  the  past,  we  can  give  the  strongest  assurance 
tluit  our  courts  of  justice  will  afford  them  ample  protec- 
tion. I  sUted  to  the  committee,  in  the  outset  of  my  r^ 
marks,  that  it  had  frequently  been  my  lotto  be  employed 
as  counsel  for  the  Cherokees  in  our  courts;  and,  as  the 
character  of  the  State  in  relation  to  its  treatment  of  these 
people  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  hope  I  shall  be  indulged 
m  stating  one  or  two  cases  which  have  come  w»^'^^' 
personal  knowledge.  In  the  treaties  of  1817  and  181^1 
made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees,  by 
which  a  portion  of  the  territory  in  the  occupancy  of  U»c 
Cherokees  was  acquired  for  Georgia,  «« the  United  Stales 
agree  to  give  ttf  each  head  of  an  Indian  family  six  hundred 
and  fi>rty  aeres  of  land  in  the  territory  ceded,"  on  certain 
conditions.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia,  conceiving  this 
was  a  disposition  of  the  property  of  the  State,  which  tw 
Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  make,  ordered  tfte 
lands  thus  secured  to  the  heads  of  Indian  famihes  to 
be  surveyed  with  the  rest  of  the  territory,  and  granted  m 
like  manner.     This  produced  a  contest  between  the  State 
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grantees  ajid  the  Cherokee  claimants,  and  a  series  of  law 
ftuits  ensued.  When  the  causes  came  before  the  court, 
the  title  of  the  IncTian  countrymen  was  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  land  which  thev  contended  for  had  never 
been  ccdedf  that  tlie  Indian  title  had,  never  been  extin- 
gui:>hc(I;  that,  being  in  possession,  their  title  of  occupancy 
was  sufficient  to  protect  them;  and  that,  although  iu  the 
treaties  the  words  the  United  States  •*  agree  to  give," 
indicated  a  disposition  of  the  land  which  they  coiud  not 
make,  yet  it  amounted  to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
reservation  by  the  Cherokees  of  that  much  land  from  the 
territor)'  ceded:  Conflicting  claims  thus  arising,  pro- 
duced, as  may  well  be  supposed,  much  excitement  in  the 
counties  where  these  lands  were  situated;  but,  after  long 
and  solemn  investigations,  the  court  sustained  the  right  of 
the  rescrvees,  and  determined  that  the  State  gp-antees 
could  not  recover  the  possession  of  the  land  until  the  In- 
dian claimajit  abandoned  it,  or  his  t'tle  was  extinguished. 
And  this  decision  was  made  by  a  judge,*  not  only  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  but  one  than  whom  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia does  not  contain  a  citizen  more  devoted  to  her  rights 
snd  interests.  But,  dear  as  these  were  to  him,  and  although 
many  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  yet,  wnen  called  on  to  decide  this  delicate 
and  highly  interesting  question,  he  met  it  with  the  inte- 
^ity  and  Brmness  which  should  ever  characterize  a  judge, 
and  our  people  acquiesced  with  that  respect  which  the}- 
never  fail  to  render  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  the 
constituted  autliorities  by  whom  they  are-  administered. 
Theconseauence  was,  that  the  United  States*  Government, 
prompted  by  a  disposition  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  the  Indian  claim  to  these  lands; 
the  reservees  finally  received  from  one  to  four  thousand 
dollars  each  for  tlieir  reservations;  and  the  incumbrances 
on  tlie  Georgia  title  being  thus  removed,  tlie  cltizenb  came 
into  the  peaceable  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  serious  case.  In  one  of  the 
counties  where  these  controversies  for  land  titles  had  ex- 
isted^and  where  the  excitement  between  the  whites  and 
Indians  had  been  greatest,  a  Cherokee,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  white  man,  was  arrested,  indicted,  and  put 
upon  his  trial.  There  he  appeared  friendless  and  for- 
siiken.  Not  one  of  his  tribe  came  forward  to  aid  in  his 
defence,  or  witness  his  trial — they  despaired  of  his  life — 
blood  had  been  shed;  and,  judging  from  their  own  usages 
and  customs,  they  supposed  that  blood  must  answer  it. 
Inuring  the  trial,  the  prisoner  exhibited  no  fear — not  even 
a  murmur  escaped  him;  he  looked  round  upon  the  scenes 
and  ceremonies  of  Ihe  court  as  unconscious  of  danger,  or 
indifferent  to  his  fate.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
it  was  proved  Uiat  a  white  man  was  also  engaged  m  the 
murder,  and,  indeed,  the  principal — ^he  fled,  while  the  In- 
dian i-emaincd.  This  circumstance  was  seized  on  to  esta- 
hlish  the  guilt  of  the  one,  and  the  innocence  of  the  other. 
Some  other  facts  were  disclosed,  inducing  some  doubts  as 
to  the  part  which  the  Indian  took  in  the  affair  which  re- 
sulted in  tlie  bloody  deed.  The  advantage  which  this 
doubt  afforded  was  not  overlcioked.  That  humane  and  long 
csUblished  principle,  that  where  tlicre  is  doubt  there 
should  be  an  acauittar,  was  urged  inbehalf  of  the  accused, 
and  recognised  by  the  court  in  its  charge  to  the  jury. 
'Hie  result  of  the  trial  was,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty;  and 
this  Clierokefi  was  again  restored  to  hja  tribe,  who  had 
abandoned  him  to  what  they  supposed  his  inevitable  fate. 
I  could  refer  to  many  other  cases,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
mg  too  much  on  the  patience  of  the  committee.  Is  this, 
th^n,  sir,  the  State  whose  laws  and  whose  courts  are  so 
opprewive  to  the  Indians — wliose  people  disregard  all  the 
obligations  of  humanity,  and  trample  oh  the  rights  of  the 
**eak  and  defenceless  savages?     Do  we  deserve  the  re- 


proachejs  and  abuse  which  luive  been  so  unsparingly  lavish- 
ed upon  us?  But,  sir,  if  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred, 
together  with  other  facts  known  to  this  committee,  are 
not  satisfactory,  ask  the  Cherokees,  whose  rights  and  in- 
juries have  been  the  subject  of  invcstintiun  in  our  courts; 
even  they  will  bear  testimony  in  our  favor — they  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  ever  found  ready  access  to  the  justice 
seat,  and  a  listening  car  to  their  complaints.  Yes,  sir,  I 
feel  proud  that  1  can  stand  up  here,  and  proclaim  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  American  people  that  the  records 
of  our  courts  furnisli  no  unjust  judgments  agminst  our  red 
neighbors— our  altars  have  never  been  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  an  innocent  Cherokee;  and,  at  this  moment,  the 
gloomy  cells  of  our  penitentiary  can  furnish  witnesses  who 
will  testify  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  not  to  be.  vio- 
lated with  impunity. 

I  will  now  recur  to  another,  and  &  very  striking  part  of 
the  remarks  of  tlie  gentleman  from  New  York.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  eloquent  argument,  he  took  up  this  book, 
[Jefferson's  Memoir!  and  told  us  that  he  then  tield  in  his 
hand  an  autho}*ity  wliicli  could  not  be  resisted;  that  it  had, 
probably,  never  been  seen  before  by  any  gentleman  here; 
ajid  that  it  must  seal  the  lips  of  every  friend  to  this  bill, 
who  had  any  reverence  for  those  whose  opinions  he  would 
presently  read.  Sir,  tlie  committee  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten the  gentleman's  impressive  manner,  nor  the  sarcastic 
tone  with  wliich  he  prefaced  his  read'mg  with  tlie  remark 
that  they  were  the  sentiments  of  "  the  mind  that  founded 
and  the  mind  that  reformed  our  political  system." 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  into  these  conclusive  and 
irresistible  authorities,  and  see  whether  indeed  «  our  affairs 
have  grown  thus  desperate.  "In  this  [tlie  fourth  volume  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Memoir,  &c.l  we  find  what  appears  to  be 
an  extract  from  his  journal.  It  seems  that,  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  in 
the  year  1793,  and  while  preparations  were  making  for  a 
vigorous  campaign,  Genci-al  Washington  advised  with  his 
cj^inet  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  one  more  effort  to 
restore  peace,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood;  and  it 
was  in  answer  to  certain  questions  submitted  by  the  Pre- 
sident, that  &lr.  Jefferson  gave  the  opinion  which  was 
read  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York.  What 
those  Questions  were,  we  cannot  ascertain;  but,  from 
some  or  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks,  it  would  seem  that  they 
related  to  the  boundaries  which  should  be  proposed  to 
the  Indians  to  be  established  between  them  and  the  whites. 
And  here  let  me  remind  the  committee,  that,  at  the  time 
this  opinion  was  expressed,  the  cessions  of  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  bad  already  been  made  to  the 
United  States;  it  was  their  property;  no  part  of  it  was  en- 
closed within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States.  Let  it  also 
be  remembered  that,  at  that  time,  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
title  had  not  been  seriously  investigated — ^the  principles 
on  which  tlieir  claims  rest  liad  not  been  settleo.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances,  at  that  early  period,  that  Mr. 
Jeffei-son  g^ve  this  opinion,  which  t  will  again  read  to  the 
committee; 

<«  I  considered  our  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian 
lands  not  as  amounting  to  any  oominion,  or  jurisdiction, 
or  paramountship  whatever,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  remain- 
der, ^fter  the  extinguishment  of  a  present  right,  which 
g^ves  us  no  present  right  wliatever,  but' of  preventing 
other  nations  from  taking  possession,  and  so  defeating  our 
expectancy;  that  the  Inatans  bad  the  full,  undivided,  and 
independent  sovereignty  as  long  as  they  chose  to  keep  it, 
and  this  might  be  forever." 

Sir,  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  higher  reverence  for  the 
opinions  of  Mr.^^efferson  than  I  have — ^not  even  the  honor- 
able gentleman  from  New  York;  but  if  he  intended  to  be 
understood  as  advancing  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  tribes 
possess  entire  and  unlimited  sovereignty  over  the  country 
whicli  they  claim,  I  cannot  yield  my  assent.  The  decisions 
of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  the  writers  on  nstional  law,  and 
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Almost  every  distinguished  man  who  has  expressed  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  are  opposed  to  this  doctrine. 

But,  although  Mr.  Jefferson  uses  the  expression,  ••  full, 
undivided,  and  independent  sovereignty,"  I  very  much 
Question  whether  he  intended  to  g^  to  tlie  extent  which 
tnese  words  import;  for,  immediately  preceding  them,  he 


could  not  be  made  so  but  by  vesting  in  them  the  paramount 
title,  but  this  the  United  States  could  not  do,  because  Ihej 
had  no  right  whatever  to  the  territory  in  question.  Take 
cither  horn  of  the  dilemma,  then,  and  the  argument  isun- 
availing^.  If  the  original  title  was  goo<l,  the  guaranty  was 
superfluous — if  it  was  not  good,  the  guaranty  could  not  aid 


says  tlwit  we  have  the  riglit  of  "preventing  other  nations  it.     But  neither  General  Washington  nor  the  Senate  in- 
from  takhig  possession  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  defeating  tended  any  thing  more  by  this  guaranty  than  protection  to 


our  expectancy."     Here  he  qualifies  this  sovereignty  at 

once;  for,  if  the  Indians  possessed  "full  sovereignty," 

they  could^disposc  of  the  country  to  any  other  nation — the 

denial  of  the  right  to  do  tliis  isa  very  material  and  import* 

ant  abridgment  of  their  sovereignty.      But  the  opinion 

proceeds  further:  "That  as  fast  as  we  extend  our  rigiits  by 

purchase  from  them,  (the  Indians,)  so  fast  we  extend  the 

limits  of  our  society;  and  so  fast  as  a  new  portion  became 

encircled  withtn  our  line,  it  became  a  fixed  limit  of  our  so- 
ciety, that  the  Executive,  with  either  or  both  branches  of 

our  Legislature,  could  not  alien  any  part  of  our  territory; 

tliat,  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  was  settled  that  the  unity 

and  indivisibility  of  the  society  was  so  fundamental,  that  it 

could  not  be  dismembered  by  the  constituted  atithorities, 

except  when  all  power  was  delegated  to  them,  (as  in  the 

case  of  despotic  Government*,)  or,  second,  wheie  it  was 

expressly  delegated;  that  neither  of  these  delegations  had 

been  made  to  our  General  Government,  and  therefore  that 

it  had  no  right  to  dismember  or  alienate  any  portion  of 

territory  once  ultimately  consolidated  with  us;  and  that  we 

could  no  more  cede  to  the  Indians,  than  tq  the  English  or 
Spaniards,  as  it  migfit,  according  to  acknowledged  princi- 

pjes,  remain  as  iwevocably  and  eternally  with  the  one  as 

theotlur." 

Here  we  liave  another  instance  of  the  devotion  of  this 

fllustrious  statesman  to  his  favorite  doctrine  of  confining 

the  Federal  Government  to  tlie  powers  expressly  delegated 

to  it.  And  after  a  refusal  of  the  convention  to  give  this 
Government  the  power  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the  States 
then  existing,  and  with  the  provision  in  the  constitution, 
that  no  new  State  shall  be  erected  within  the  bounds  of 
any  other  State  without  its  consent,  I  put  it  to  the  candor 
of  the  gentleman  to  say  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  woidd  have 
snnctioned  the  idea,  that,  by  a  treaty  witli  an  Indian  tribe, 
this  Government  could  have  authorized  the  establishment 
of  an  independent,  sovereign  Government  witlun  the  limits 
of  one  of  the  States.  Sir,  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  the 
first  principles  of  his  political  creed. 

The  other  authority,  on  which  the  gentleman  so  much 
relied,  was  the  fact  of  General  Washmgton's  asking  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  as  to  treating  witii  the  Cherokces  in 
the  year  1795,  and  whether  he  should  propose  to  guaranty 
to  them  their  lands  not  ceded.'  Now,  here  the  committee 
will  remark,  that,  at  that  time,  the  population  of  Georgia 
was  sparse,  and  her  frontiers  exposed  to  continual  ravages 
and  murders  by  the  Indians;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  Oconee  and  Altamana  to  the  Mississippi,  was 

in  the  posscaVjon  of  numerous  and  fierce  tribes:  and  for  the  {fere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  aiKi»r- 
purpose  of  arresting  bloodshed  and  all  the  horrors  of  an  rest  the  operation  of  her  laws  over  the  Indians.  Sir,  tlui 
Indian  war,  these  propositions  were  submitted.  In  addition  is  a  most  momentous  question.  We  are  indeed  brought 
to  this,  the  guaranty  had  been  previously  made  by  the  to  a  crisis — we  are  upon  the  very  banks  of  the  Rub'con— 
treaty  of  Holston.  Under  this  existing  emergency,  then,  a  very  narrow  boundary  divides  you  from  State  jurisdiction 
the  Senate  advised  that  the  guaranty  be  proposed.  The  j — cross  it,  and  wc  may  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  conse- 
constitutional  power  to  give  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ouences — there  may,  then,  indeed,  be  scenes  and  subject* 
agitated;  and  although,  as  I  think  I  have  clearly  shown,  the  .abundantly  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  feelnigso! 
power  did  not  exist — particularly  if  it  extends  to  autho-  |philanlhropy.  IttUyou,  sir,  Georgia  has  taken  her  coursf» 
rizc  the  Cherokces  to  establish  an  independent  Govern-  .fend  she  will  not  retire  from  it  Nor  has  she  acted  ^*^^v| 
n^cnt — there  was  some  excuse  for  it  in  the  motive  which  eighteen  months  ago  she  gave  notice  of  her  intentions,  aw 
prompted  it.  at  the  last  session  of  her  Legislature  she  resolvecl  jo^*"7 

But  does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  per-  those  intentions  into  execution.     Sir,  her  laws  will  be  en- 
Cv'ive  the  difficvdty  in  which  he  involves  himself  by  insist-  forced:  of  this  an  earnest  has  already  been  given.    U  W* 

ing  so  strenuously  on  the  effect  of  this  guaranty'     For  if  been  recently  determined  by  one  of  our  coui4.s  that  tn« 
...,..,      -....,..__.__...,   ..       ^_    ..      State's  rieht 'of  iurisdiction  does  extend  ovcf  the  whole  01 


the  Indians  in  the  possession  of  their  lands — and  this  Gene- 
ral  Jackson  has  assured  the  Cherokces  they  shall  have,  if 
they  choose  to  remain  where  they  now  arc.  These,  then, 
sir,  are  the  imposing  authorities  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  presented  in  such  terrible  array  agunst  us.  It 
remains  for  the  committee  to  say  whether  he  has  notorer* 
calculated  tlie  effect  which  they  were  to  produce  on  the 
principles  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  State  of  Gcorpi. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  gentleman  conceived 
himself  so  ably  sustained,  we  could  but  remark  the  de- 
spondency indicateil  by  his  closing  remarks.  The  Senate, 
he  tells  us,  have  yielded— they  have  registered  the  exe- 
cutive edict,  and  responded  the  ser\'ilc  ••amen"  to  the 
royal  mandate — and  that  here  is  the  last  hope  of  the  Chero- 
kee. But  fearful  that  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  and 
the  pathetic  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  may  all  prove  un- 
availing, he  at  last  attempts  to  terrify  us.  ••Pass  this  bill,'* 
he  exclaimed  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  ''and  the  Indiani 
must  remove.  Yes,  sir,  thev  will  gO;  and,  from  the  gloomy 
wilds  of  the  Mississippi,  they  will  send  back  upon  you 
their  bitter  execrations."  Sir,  the  gentleman  agai^ii  ilraws 
on  his  imagination:  here  I  have  the  advantage  of  him— I 
appeal  to  fkcta.  Hundreds  of  tlie  Cherokces  have  already 
removed  to  that  country,  and  we  have  never  heard  that 
they  have  execi-ated  us  for  inducing  them  to  go.  Others 
Imve  explored  the  country,  and  have  brought  back  a  good, 
reports  and  will  remove  if  the  means  are  provided.  In 
travelling  through  the  nation  last  spring,  I  saw  an  Indian 
countryman  just  preparing  to  emigrate;  and  his  anticipa- 
tions were  very  difl^erent  from  those  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  large  family 
and  considerable  property;  hia  improvements  had  been 
valued,  and  he  was  to  set  out  in  a  few  days;  he  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  he  was 
removing,  and  appeared  delighted  at  the  prospect  his  new 
home  presented.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  this  individual  bad 
laid  up  any  bitter  execrations  to  send  back  upon  us.  No, 
sir,  these  execrations  come  from  a  different  point  of  the 
compass. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  There  arc  other 
points  on  wliich  I  intended  to  have  touched,  but  1  have 
already  so  far  transcended  tlie  limits  I  had  prescnb«d  for 
myselt,  that  it  would  be  inexcusabl</in  me  longer  to  abuse 
the  patient  attention  which  has  been  so  indulgently  ex- 
tended to  me.  Permit  me,  however,  before  I  close,  toasx 
the  committee,  if  they  refuse  to  pass  this  bill,  what  course 
this  Government  will  adopt.     Will  they  attempt  to  inter- 


the  original  title  of  the  Cherokces  be  valid,  wherefore  the- 
necessity  of  a  guaranty?  This  could  not  strengthen  a  title, 
Alrea<)y  compl«ic.     And  if  th«ir  claim  wm  not  valid,  it'  y(\\\ 


-ight  of  jurijL 

necessity  of  a  guaranty?    This  could  not  strengthen  a  titlelthe  territory  within  her  chartered  limits;  and  the  couni 
.    ^ ,..        ._.  »*..._,_    . ,   •  %-ill  b«  lusUincd  bythtpeoptt.     I  hop*  I  am  iwt  miwn' 
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derstood  in  tlicse  remarks;  they  are  not  made  in  the  spirit 
citlier  of  threatening  or  defiance — far  from  it  On  the 
contrary,  our  people  implore  you,  by  all  the  ties  which 
bind  lis  together — by  the  common  suffering^  and  dan- 
gers, and  triumphs  of  our  ancestoi*s — by  the  principles  of 
that  constitution  by  v,  hich  our  rights  are  secured  and  pro- 
tected— not  to  violate  tlie  rights  of  Georgia  as  a  sove- 
reign member  of  this  Union,  nor  interfere  with  the  exer- 
cise of  her  legitimate  powers.  But  do  not  mistake  this 
appeal— it  is  not  the  entreaty  of  suppliants;  it  is  the  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  remonstrance  of  brothers— of  a  ge- 
nerous and  high-minded  people.  And  will  you  disregard 
them'  Will  you  tum  a  deaf  ear  to  our  appealu,  and  resolve, 
■tall  hazards,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
the  State  of  Georgia  brought  with  her  into  this  Union — 
which  she  has  never  viclded — 'which  most  of  her  sisters 
hare  long  exerted  without  interruption — and  which  have 
been  but  now  recognised  by  the  President  of  the  Senate? 
And  if  you  should,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Georgia 
will  submit  to  be  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  by  the  arm  of  the  General  Government?  No.  sir, 
I  assure  you  she  ^ill  not— her  course  is  determined  on, 
and  she  will  pursue  it  with  a  resolution  which  no  threats 
can  intimidate,  but  with  a  justice  and  moderation  which 
will  leave  no  cause  for  reproach. 
[Here  the  debate  closed  for  this  day.] 

TuBSDAT,  Mat  18,  1830. 
THE  SALT  DUTY. 

The  House  resumed  tlie  consideration  of  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  proposing  a  gradual  repeal  of  tlie 
duty  on  salt — the  motion  for  the  previous  question  pend- 
ing—which being  announced  by  tne  Chair, 

Mr.  BURGES  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CHILTON  deprecated  any  attempt  to  defeat  the 
proposition  by  unnecessary  motions,  which  could  only  pro- 
duce delay.  He  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  endeavor, 
by  such  meanSy  to  prolong  a  tax  which  grinds  the  people 
in  tJie  interior  of  the  country  to  a  degree  which  gentlemen 
on  the  seaboard  had  no  idea  of.  While  the  latter  were 
wallowing  in  luxury,  the  poor  people  of  the  interior  had 
oflen-to  sell  their  very  clothes  to  procure  salt,  without  which 
tliev  could  not  subsist.  The  high  ciuty  on  this  necessary 
of  life  produced  extreme  distress  amongst  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  people  of  the  West — he  miglit  call  them 
■cenes  of  carnage — which  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  could  not  look  upon  with  composure.  He  entreat- 
ed him,  therefore,  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tion, and  tliat  other  gentlemen  would  not  endeavor  to 
embarrass  the  proposition  by  useless  motions. 

Mr.  BURGES  replied,  and  justified  his  motion  for  a  call 
of  the  House.  His  object  was  not  to  embarrass  the  pro- 
position, but  to  obtain  a  full  House  for  its  decision,  and 
tliat  whatever  was  done  on  a  subject  so  important  should 
be  done  by  a  majority.  As  to  tlie  duty  itself,  he  was  op- 
posed to  its  repeal,  not  because  he  wished  to  keep  a  high 
tax  on  the  people,  but  to  preserve  a  system  by  which  salt 
as  well  as  other  necessaries  would  become  cheaper,  &c. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  rose  to  justify  his  course  in  the  motion^ 
which  he  made  on  this  subject,  and  was  proceeding  to  make 
some  remarks,  when 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  rose  to  a  question  of  order.  He  hoped 
the  time  of  the  House  would  not  be  consumed  by  debate 
which  was  out  of  order;  and,  as  it  was  out  of  order  to  de- 
bate the  resolution  on  the  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House, 
he  tiiisted  the  rule  would  be  enforced. 

The  CHAIR  sustained  the  cill  to  order,  and  required 
the  member  to  confine  himself  to  the  precise. question, 
which  was  on  a  call  of  the.  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  said,  he  intended  only  to  reply  to  re- 
marki  which  had  been  permilted  to  be  made.  He  avowed 


introduction  with  a  motion  for  the  previous  question,  he 
felt  himself  justified  in  embarrassing  the  resolution  by  all 
the  means  which  the  forms  of  the  House  permitted  him  to 
use. 

The  motion  for  a  call  of  the  House  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division;  and 

The  House  refused  to  second  the  call  for  the  previous 
question,  79  rising  for  it,  and  89  against  it. 

Mr.  REED,  of  Massachusetts,  then  offered  the  following 
substitute  for  the  resolution,  viz. 

**  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  instructed  to 
inform  ^his  House,  at  the  next  session  of  Congi'ess,  1st.  The 
quantity  of  salt  manufactured  at  the  various  salt  works  in 
the  United  States,  and  at  each  factorj'.  2d.  The  price 
exacted  for  salt  at  each  of  the  manuUtctories.  3d.  The 
quality  of  the  salt  manufactured  at  each  of  the  manufac- 
tories. 4th.  The  prices  of  salt  in  various  parts  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  REED  followed  his  motion  to  amend  with  an  argu- 
ment of  considerable  length,  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
hasty  action  on  so  important  a  subject,  without  full  inform- 
ation on  it.  He  combatted,  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  the 
fallacy,  as  he  conceived  it,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
salt  would  render  the  article  cheaper,  or  conduce  to  the 
general  interest;  stated  briefly  the  reasons  why  he  was 
opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  and  his  objections,  since  the 
system  had  been  adopted,  to  breaking  in  upon  it  to  relieve 
the  pressure  upon  one  interest,  while  others  were  suffer- 
ing A  greater  pressure;  and  mentioned  particularly  the 
navigation  of  the  country,  in  which  every  person  in  the 
Union  was  interested,  and  which  was  depressed  by  a  heavy 
tax,  and  the  only  direct  tax  imposed  by  the  Government. 
He  was  williner  to  go  into  the  tariff  subject  generally,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  adjusting  and  equalizing  the  system, 
but  was  decidedly  opposed  to  nicking  out  one  subject  of 
duty  alone,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
ti*y.  Before  he  had  concluded  his  remarks,  he  g^ve  way  to 

Mr.  TALIAFERRO,  who  said,  if  it  was  in  order,  he 
would  withdraw  his  resolution;  and  was  proceeding  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  when  he  was  admonished 
by  the  Chair,  that,  if  tlie  motion  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
be  irregular  to  make  any  remarks.  Mr.  T.  acquiesced, 
and  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Tlie  several  special  orders  of  the  day  were  then,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  BELL,  funlier  postponed,  and  the  House 
again  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
WicKLiFFB  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  tlie  Indian  tribes,  and  for  their  re- 
moval beyond  the  Misisisslppi. 

Mr.  EVANS  said;  The  object  of  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation has  been  fulU'  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Tnilian  Affairs,  [.Mr.  Bbll]  and  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Georgia,  [Messrs.  LuxPKiir  and  Fosteii]  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  debate.  It  proposes,  as  they  have 
correctly  said,  an  appropriation  of  money  to  be  expended 
by  the  President  in  effecting  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
now  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories^ 
to  a  nev  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi.  We  have  been 
told  tliat  this  has  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  gentlemen  exi)ress  much  surprise  that  any  op- 
position should  now  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ob- 
ject so  often  sought,  and  represented  as  highly  desirable. 
Sir,  if  this  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government, 
which  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  consider,  there  has  been  also 
another  policy  and  another  practice  pursued  towards  the 
Indian  tribes  which  Providence  has  cast  upon  our  care,  that 
seems  at  the  present  juncture  to  be  wholly  forgotten.  It 
is  this;  in  all  our  relations  with  them,  to  respect  Uicir  rights 
of  soil  and  of  jurisdiction — to  treat  with  them  as  free  and 
sovereign  communities.  We  have  uniformly  acknowledged 


that,  as  the  movtr  of  the  resolution  had  foUowe<l  up  its  [the  binding  force  of  our  engagements  with  them,  and  we 
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Among  these  proceedings,  I  find,  also,  a  letter  written  by 
the  superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
tnent  of  War,  to  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  (J.  Everts,  Esq.) 
Upon  the  same  subject— -disclosing  the  views  of  the  Go- 
Cernmcnt,  and  soliciting  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  and.  inviting  his  co-operation  in  metuiurcs  cal- 


have  promised  that  we  would  be  faithful  and  true  in  the 
performance  of  all  our  stipulations.  Wq  have  never  at- 
tempted to  drive  them  from  their  ancient  possessions,  nor 
to  permit  others  to  do  so,  by  withholding  our  promised 
protection.  •  We  have  never  endeavored  to  deceive  tliem 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  rights,  nor  to  intimidate 

them  into  an  acquiescence  with  our  wishes.  Is  such  the  kulated  to  improve  their  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
language  now  addressed  to  them?  Is  such  the  course  now  ^Georgia  has  alluded  to  a  series  of  letters  with  the  sigiia- 
about  to  be  pursued?  Sir,  when  gentlemen  refer  us  to  ture  of  William  Penn,  and  has  denounced  the  author  as ui 
the  past  policy  of  the  Government,  and  ask  us  still  to  ad-  ";*'intermeddler"  in  matters  which  do  not  concern  him, 
here  to  it,  I  tell  them  to  take  the  whole  policy  together,  and  "a  zealot,"  intruding  his  opinions  upon  this  House 
Hold  out  as  many  inducements  as  you  please,  to  persuade  and  upon  the  country.  Now,  sir,  in  attributing  these  let 
the  Indian  tribes  to  exchange  their  country  for  another  ters  to  the  gentleman  I  have  already  adverted  to,  (Mr 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  but  at  the  same  time  assure  them  :e verts,)  I  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  is  not 


that  until  they  freely  and  voluntarily  consent  to  remove, 

they  shall  be  protected  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 

aU  the  rights  which  they  have  immemorially  possessed,  and 

which  we  have  recognised  and  solemnly  guarantied  to  them 

in  subsisting  treaties.  .  But  the  gentlemeq  have  said,  and 

reiterated,  that  the  bill  contemplates  only  the  voluntary 

removal  of  the  Indians,  and  they  are  astonished  that  the 

proposition  should  meet  with  any  opposition.     Sir,  have  land  investigate,  and  has  given  the  result  of  his 

they  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  no  opposition  to  their  free,|and  reflections.     Wliat  was  he  to  do?  Hold  his 


fcommon  to  every  member  of  the  House.  I  know  hira  only 
as  possessing  a  reputation  for  intelligence,  philanthropy, 
benevolence,  and  untiring  zeal  in  (he  promotion  of  human 
liappiness,  which  any  one  upon  this  floor  might  be  proud 
to  possess.  Is  he  an  intermeddler  ?  Has  he  obtruded  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject?  Sir,  was  he  not  invited  and 
solicited  to  its  consideration?  He  was;  and  he  did  consider 

researches 
opinions  in 
subserviency  to  the  will^  the  Government'    Do  gentle- 
tlemen  forget  in  what  age  and  in  what  countr}'  we  live' 
Are  we  retrog^ding,  while  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and 
unrestrauned  opinion  1s  pushing^  its  onward  progress  even 
under  monarcni^s  and  despotisms?     Is  it  in  this  country 
only  to  be  met  with  checks  and  rebukes?     Sir,  have  the 
free,  citizens  of  this  nation  no  right  to  investigate  subjects 
so  highly  interesting  to  our  national  prosperity  and  cliarac* 
ter,  and  to  form  opinions,  except  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Government?  Thegeutleman  re^ds  it  perfectly 
proper  and  correct  to  form  religious  associations,  and  issue 
pamphlets  even  in  the  northern  States,  when  the  object  is 
in  aid  of  his  designs.     But  when  a  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice and  humanity  leads  to  a  different  conclusion,  then  the 
gentleman  can  hardly  find  terms  strong  enough  to  cxpreM 
his  abhorrence  of  intermingling  religious  considerations 
with  political  movements. .   Sir,  I  wish  gentlemen  would 
fairly  meet  and  answer  the  arg^iments  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  us,  and  not  content  themselves  with  the  use  of 
harsh  epithets,  and  the  imputation  of  base  motives.  When 
was  this  complaint  about  enthusiasm  and  mixing  rtligion 
with  politics  nrst  heard  of?     Missionary  establishmems  bad 
long  existed  among  the  Indians,  with  the  approbation  and 
by  the  aid  of  Government.     Their  object  was  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  and  elevate  the  character  of  these  tribes, 
thereby  rendering  them  better  neighbors  to  Georgia,  and 
essentially  promoting  her  interests.  Not  a  syllable  of  com- 
plaint w^as  heard.  Georgia  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the 
other  States  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  send  tlicir  missiona- 
ries, and  expend  their  funds  hi  improving  the  Indians  WitJiin 
her  border.     But,  when  a  new  crisis  has  arisen,  aud  tlic 
claims  of  these  Indjansto  their  own  lands  come  in  question, 
then,  if  they  are  found  not  to  coincide  in  the  schemes  uf 
Georgia  and  of  the  administration,  it  is  all  ••enthusiasm," 
"fanaticism,"  " sordid  interest,"  "selfishness,'*  "delu- 
sion," '•hypocrisy."     I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me,  or  for  any  one,  to  stand  here  in  vindication  of 
the  motives  of  those  intelligent  and  estimable  ir.cn  who 
have  devoted  time  and  treasure  in  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  converting  the  Indians  to  civilization  ami  christianity'- 
who  have  established  schools  and  churches,  and  have  been 
the  means  of  their  improvement  and  advancement  in  the 
arts  of  social  life.  The  country  will  do  justice  to  thtrir  mo- 
tives and  their  actions.  It  is  one  thi ng  to  make  an  impeach- 
was  sent  on  to  deliver  an  address  explanatorj'  of  the  pur-  'ment,  but  quite  another  thing  to  sustain  it.     The  gentle- 
poses  of  the  administration,  and  to  assist  in  the  establish- '  man  has  been  liberal  in  accusations  of  the  most  odious 
ment  of  the  association.     It  was  formed,  and  is  composed  ^ complexion — and  by  what  are  they  sustained?    By  thai 
chieflv  of  religious  men,  who  h.^ve  solely  in  view,  I  doubt  gentleman's  opinion,  and  by  nothing  else — he  brings  no 
not,  the  benefit  and  preservation  of  tlie  Indians,  and  have  'facte  to  corroborate  it;  and  he  must  pardon  mcif  Idcchne 
been  made  to  believe  that  humanity  requires  their  removal,   to  adopt  his  conjectures,  or  to  regulate  my  action  in  nny 


unconstrained,  voluntary  removal  ?  Has  any  man,  upon  this 
floor,  or  in  this  Congress,  opposed  it?  Do  the  numerous 
memorials  which  weigh  down  your  table,  oppose  it>  Thc^ 
honorable  member  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell]  to  sustain 
his  assertion  that  the  public  mind  had  been  perverted| 
deceived,  and  misled  upon  this  subject,  said,  that  the 
uniform  language  of  all  tne  petitions  was,  that  the  Indians 
might  not  be  coerced  and  compelled  to  remove — that  the 
public  faith  might  be  kept  and  redeemed.  Now,  sir,  is  there 
any  remonstrance  against  the  voluntary  removal  of  these 
.  tribes?  Is  there  an  objection  to  it  from  any  quarter,  unless 
it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  coercion,  or  force,  or  witlihold- 
ing  from  them  that  protection  which  we  are  bound  to  aflTord  ? 
I  know  of  none;  and  1  tell  the  gentlemen,  once  for  all,  that 
the  only  opposition  is,  to  a  forced,  constrained,  compulso- 
ry removal.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who  first  spoke 
upon  this  subject,  [Mr.  Lumpki^]  lias  gone  further,  and] 
discovered  the  sources  of  the  opposition,  and  the  motives^ 
from  which  it  springs.  He  has  told  us  that  it  has  ite  origin 
among  enthusiasts  in  the  northern  States,  who,  under  the 
pretence  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  have  acquired 
a  control  over  the  Indian  councils — hsive  sent  missionaries 
among  them,  who  "are  well  paid  for  their  labora  of  love," 
and  who  are  actuated  by  a  sordid  desire  for  "Indian  annui- 
ties." The  gentleman  has  reproached  the  memorialiste  who 
have  addressed  us,  as  **intermeddlers"and  "zealots,"  and 
expresses  his  strong  disapprobation  of  appealing  to  religpous 
associations,  or  intermingling  religious  considerations  in  aid 
of  political  and  public  objecte.  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  vin- 
(licate  the  policy  which  tlie  gentleman  h:is  reprobated.  The 
occasion  does  not  call  for  it.  But  does  he  know  upon  whom 
his  reproaches  fall  ?  Does  he  remember  the  first  pacmphlet 
which  was  laid  upon  our  table,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject? It  is  entitled  "  Proceedings  of  the  Indian  Board  in 
the  city  of  New  York;"  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  it,  if  he  wishes  to  ascertain  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  enlist  religious  societies  and  associations  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Government.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  "In- 
dian Board  ?"  and  of  whom  is  it  composed?  It  originated 
with  the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, acting  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  War,  opened  a  con-espondencc  with 
divines  in  that  city — he  invited  the  formation  of  the  society 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  objects  of  Government — he 
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degree  upon  Assamptiona  for  whi€li  I  diseover  no  foundii-  Statei  had  engaged  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  for  her. ) 
tion.  Sl^    She  says*  expressly,  *<  that  the  land  is  hers,  and  she  will 

But  the  gentlemen  inquire  why  any  opposition  should  Imve  it,"  but  that  she  will  not  resort  to  violence  "until 
be  made  to  the  bill,  which  contemplates  only  the  volun-  other  means  liave'  failed."  Other  means,  then,  it  seems, 
tuy  removal  of  the  Indians;  and  tiiey  complain  of  great  are  first  to  be  tried;  and,  if  they  fail,  the  obvious  conse- 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  it,  be^j  quence  is,  tliat  she  will  resort  to  violence.  Now,  what  are 
cauie  tliey  boM  out  the  iaea  that  force  is  to  be  used,  an^  these  other  means?  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  told 
they  strenuously  deny  that  such  a  purpose  is  cherislied  ii)  us*,  that,  after  having  long  exercised  great  forbearance, 
any  quarter.  Now,  sir,  if  the  gentleman  liad  confined  hit  Georgia  has,  at  lengtli,  caught  a  gleam  of  hope  from  the 
denial  to  tihe  intentions  of  the  Government  of  the  United  elevation  of  our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  recog- 
States,  it  is  very  possible  he  may  be  correct.  I  do  ik>|  nition  by  him  of  her  long  delayed  rights.  Give  me  leave 
know  that  the  administration  means  to  employ  any  force  ||  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  President  has  never  recog- 
but  if  that  gentleman  meant  to  assert  that  the  Indiana  withinj  nised  the  rights  which  Georgia  claims,  unless  the  right  of 
the  limits  of  Georgia  are  not  to  be  operated  upon  in  vi  jurisdiction,  which  the  President  admits  to  be  in  Georgia, 

t  other  quarter,  I  do  not  as^  be  equivalent  to  the  right  of  soil  which  Cveorgia  claims — 


compulsory  manner,  from  some 

sent  to  his  position.  I  believe  t,h<^,i|re.  It  may  not,  to  b^ 
sure,  be  by  an  army  in  the  (ield,  advancing  to  the  sound  o£ 
drum,  with  banners  displayed,  to  drive  them  from  tlieir 
homes,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     But,  sir,  is  tliere  no 


unless  it  give  also  a  title  to  the  land;  for  this  she  is  to  get 
by  violence,  if  other  means  fail. 

[Here  Mr.  LUMPKIN  interposed,  and  denied  that  he  had 
ever  said  Ihat  Georgia  meant  to  resort  to  violence  in  any 


compulsion  except  nulitary  compulsion?  Can  men  be  eo«  case.] 
ercf  (I  by  notliing  but  guns  and  bayonets?  I  say  tliat  thosa  Sir,  I  did  not  cliarge  this  language  upon  that  gcjitleman; 
lndi.ins  are  not  to  be  left  in  circumstances  where  they  caid  he  is  not  autliorized  to  speak  as  to  what  Georgia  will  or 
act  in  an  unconstrained  and  voluntary  manner.  And  whcnl  will  not  do.  The  language  I  have  cited,  and  the  principles  ( 
the  g'entleman  inquires  why  we  oppose  the  bill,  I  tell  himi  avowed,  are  to  be  found  in  a  reportand  resolutions  adopt- 
because  it  does  not  provide  for  the  exigency  of  the  casci  ed  by  the  Legislature  of  thai  State  in  1827;  they  are  the  ' 
rt  (Iocs  not  provide  for  the  security  and  protection  of  the  solemn  declarations  by  the  State  of  the  policy  which  she 
Indians  in  their  possessions  and  rights.  It  does  not  aoswepi  in^eans  to  pursue.  The  gentleman  said,  to  be  sure,  that 
their  demands  upon  us.  TJiough  tliis  bill  professes  in  it^  perliaps  the  language  of  thai  report  was  too  strong;  and 
self  nothing  hoatUe,  yet,  if  its  etFect  will  be  to  leave  the-  probably  the  State  of  Georgia  will  say.  the  same  thing  now. 
Indians  in  circtunstances  where  they  can  make  but  one'  Why?  Because  she  (eels  sure  of  getting  the  land  without 
choice,  then  it  is  clear  that  they  are  compelled.  For  what  violence.  Other  means  are  in  progress,  which  must  be 
Is  compulsion,  but  placing  men  in  circumstances  where'  successful.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  object  of  extending 
thev  have  no  alternative  lef^them?  The  jrentleman  aflcctsr«ier  lawaover  the  Indians  is  to  drive  them  across  the  Mis- 


to  be  greatly  amazed  tliat  we  do  not  at  once  assent  to  his 
bill.  But  supposing  that  the  bill  sliall  pass,  aiul  the  Indians 
shall  not  choose  to  leave  their  homes,  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
will  they  be  lef%  in  the  same  situation  in  which  tliey  have 


sissippi?  And  now  they  tell  ustluit  no  compulsion  is  contem- 
plated. Sir,  if  compulsion  is  not  contemplated  to  be  prac- 
tised, it  is  contemplated  to  be  permitted.  The  Indians 
tell  us  that  they  cannot  remain  under  tlic  laws  of  Georgia; 
hitherto  been  placed?  Will  they  be  pennitted  to  enjoy|andthePresidenthimseIf,andtheSccrctary  of  Wai',  say,  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  tlieir  soil  and  jurisdiction?  so  many  words,  to  the  Indians,  tliat  their  only  means  of  cs- 
If  so,  and  no  external  bias  or  oppression  is  to  be  brouglit  to  caping  this  dreadful  calamity  is  to  emig^tc  to  the  West, 
bear  upon  them,  and  they  shall  be  left  perfectly  free  and  The  tenor  of  all  tlie  language  employed  proceeds  upon  the 
independent,  as  they  were  left  when  previous  laws  have  lideathat  it  is  a  calamity  which  they  canr«ot  endure.  And 
been  passed,  relating  to  the  removal  to  which  the  gentlet  this  is  no  new  idea.  A  gentleman,  not  now  a  member  of 
man  has  referred,  then  1  am  content.  We  have  not  a  word  this  Mouse,  in  a  report  made  upon  tills  subject  to  a  former 
to  say.  But  it  is  not  so;  and  the  gentleman  knows  itisnof  Congress,  has  truly  said  **that  such  a  measure  must  prove 
ao.     He  says  no  force  is  to  be  applied.  Oh,  no.  No  force,  destructive  to  the  Indians." 

Only  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  to  be  extended  over  them!  I  have  said  that  the  President  liad  not  recognised  the 
Their  ancient  customs,  laws,  usages,  are  to  be  abolished —  rijghts  of  Georgia,  ss  Georgia  bys  them  down.  What  is 
their  council  fires  are  to  be  extinguished — their  existence  this  language?  He  says,  through  the  Secretary  of  War, 
^  a  political  commiinity  to  be  annihilated.  Sir,  in  whatlto  a  delcnition  of  Cberokees,  **  An  interference  to  the  ex- 
raanner  has  this  subject  been  brought  before  us?     Theatent  of  anording  you  protection,  and  the  occupancy  of 


President,  to  be  sure,  haa  called  our  attention  to  it  in  his 
message,  and  recommends  the  measure  proposed  in  this 
bill.  But,  beside  this,  we  have  urgent  memorials  from  the 


your  soil,  is  what  is  demanded  of  the  justice  of  this  coun- 
try, and  will  not  be  witliheld."  It  seems,  then,  that  tliey 
are  to  remain  in  the  occupancy  of  their  soil.     But  tliis  is 


Creeks  and  Cherokees,  reminding  ua  of  our  treaties  ailKf  \iot  compatible  with  the  claims  of  Georgia.     Where  docs 
our  eng:^ements  to  them,  and  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  ithe  gentleman  discover  his  ray  of  hope,  but  in  the  assur- 
those  stipulationa.     What  answer  do  we  propose  to  give?  ^nce  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  will  compel 
They  ask,  will  you  perform  your  engagements?    We  re-  the  Indians  to  abandon -tlieir  country? 
ply,  we  will  help  you  to  remove  farUier  into  the  wilder-       The  chairman  of  the  committee  takes  the  same  ground, 
ness.     Is  this  audi  a  reply  aa  we  arc  bound  to  give?   They  and  says  that  it  is  no  great  hardship  for  the  Indians  to  be 
tell  us  they  wisli  to  remain,  and  to  be  protected,  where  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  in  as  mucli  as  they  will 
they  now  are;  and  I  object  to  the  bill  because  it  does  not  still  '*  enjoy  their  own  lands;"  and  "as  it  is  understood"  that 
furnish  this  protection.     For  what  purpose  does  Georgia  the  States  do  not  contemplate  to  take  the  land  uway  from 
extend  her  laws  over  these  Indians,  but  for  compelling  the  Indians  by  force,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  passing  thist 
them  to  remove?     To  enable  her  to  get  possession  of  the,  bill.     I  do  not  know  whence  the  gentleman  derives  this 
land^     What  does  Georgia  gain  by  legislating  over  these   "understanding."    I,  for  one,  understand  no  such  tiling. 
Indians,  uoleasit  be  their  lands?     We  all  know  the  nature  I  understand  that  the  States  do  mean  to  have  the  lancl.     It 
of  the  claim  which  Georgia  acts  up — ^that  the  soil  of  the  is  the  land  they  want:  Georgia  claims,  by  the  compact  of. 
Indian  country  belongs  to  her — tliat  its  jurisdiction  is  in  1802,  tliat  the  Indian  title  shall  be  extinguished,  in  order 


her— tliat  the  Indians  are  tenants  at  lier  will,  whom  she 
may  at  any  time  remove — ^that,  before  the  compact  of  1802, 
she  had  a  right  at  any  time  to  take  the  land.by  force,  and 
that  she  haa  hitherto  forborne  only  because  the  United 


that  the  land  may  come  into  her  possession.  Has  she  ever 
claimed  the  mere  sovereignty,  as  such  ?  Never — but  al- 
ways the  land.  When,  therefore,  the  honorable  chairnian 
says'*  it  is  understood,"  I  say  that  it  is   not  umieibtcod. 
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and  that  it  cannot  be  understood,  from  the  public  actB  of 
the  State.  Is  there  any  man  on  this  floor  entitled  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereign,  independent  State,  as  to  what' 
she  will  or  what  she  will  not  do?  And  this,  when  she  tell 
us  that  the  land  is  hers,  and  that  slie  '<  will  have  it,"  though 
she  will  not  resort  to  violence  until  other  means  fail. 
These  other  means  are  her  laws.  Tf  she  extends  them 
over  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians  still  remain  where  they 
are,  then,  clearly,  the  other  meana  will  have  failed;  and 
then,  if  we  may  believe  her  own  words,  she  docs  mean  to 
resort  to  violence.     When  the  gentleman  therefore  aays 

'  that  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  he  observes  that  the  Pre- 
•idert  recognises  the  rights  of  Georgia,  I  tell  him  the  Pre- 
adent  dpes  no  such  ^hing,  and  that  Georgia  will  be  as  lit- 
tle satisfied  with  this  Executive  as  she  was  with  the  last, 
if  he  protects  the  Indians  on  any  terms  in  the  occupancy 
of  their  lands.     Sir,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that 

i  the  object  and  intention  of  Georgia,  in  extending  her  ju- 
risdiction over  tlie  Indian  tribes,  is  to  compel  them  to  re- 

;  move.  Such  will  be  its  effect.  Upon  this  subject,  hear 
the  comm-siioners  who  \tere  sent  last  year  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  for  their  removal  : 

General  Carroll  to  the  Secretai^of  War,  describing  tl^e 
difficulties  he  met  with  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  emigrate, 
says,  **  The  truth  is,  they  rely  with  great  confidence  on  a 
favorable  report  on  the  petition  they  have  before  Con- 
gress. If  that  is  rejected,  and  the  laws  of  the  States  are 
enforced,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  of  procuring  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  them." 

General  Coflee,  upon  the  same  stihjcct,  says — ««They 
express  a  confident  hope  that  Congress  will  interpose  it's 
power,  and  prevent  the  States  from  extending  their  laws 
over  them.  Should  they  be  disappointed  in  th'.s,  I  ha2arc^ 
little  in  saying  that  the  Government  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  removing  them  west  of  the  Mississippi." 

I  think  it  cAn  require  no  further  proof  to  satisfy  us  that 

/  the  legislation  of  Georgia  is  designed,  and  will  have  the 
certain  effect,  to  coerce  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  compel 
them  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the  reach  of  the  avidity 
and  o]>pressicn  of  the  white  man,  if  such  a  spot  remain^ 
to  them  of  all  their  once  vast  domains.  Yet  we  are  told 
that  this  removal  is  to  be  purely  voluntary;  and  gentlemen 
point  us  to  the  bill,  and  say,  there  is  no  compulsion  there. 
No,  sir;  and  there  is  no  protection  there. 

I  shall  proceed  now,  sir,  to  consider  the  general  subject 
of  our  relations  to  some  of  tlie. Indian  tribes  who  are  to  be 
affected  by  this  bill,  and  who  have  invoked  our  protec- 
tion; the  obligations  we  have  entered  into  with  them;  the 
claims  they  have  upon  us;  and  the  duties  which  we  are 
bound,  by  the  most  solemn  stipulations,  to  perform  toward 
them.  In  this  question  are  involved  the  rights  of  Georgia, 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  powers  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government  over  Indian  tribes  resident  within  the  bor- 
ders of  a  State.  These  topics  have  already  been  so  fully 
and  ably  discussed  elsewhere,  and  so  eloquently  and  ela- 
borately debated  here  by  the  honorable  member  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Sronns]  that  I  am  sensible  very  little  re- 
mains to  be  said.  I  shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  arguments  and  authorities  which 
have  been  used  by  others  much  more  ably  than  1  could 
hope  to  do.  Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  upon 
whom  this  bill  is  designed  to  operate,  grow  out  of  trea- 
ties entered  into  between  them  and  the  Government 
of  the  United   States.     WilW   the   Cherokees,    who  are 


ty  of  Molston  was  formed i  which  was  also  '* a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship."  The  tribe  again  placed  itself  un* 
der  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  **of  no  other 
sovereign  whatever,"  and  stipulated  tliat  they  would  "  not 
treat  with  any  foreign  power,  individual  State,  or  with  in- 
dividuals of  any  State."  A  liberal  cession  of  territory  vu 
made  to  the  United  States;  and  the  United  States,  by  tlie 
seventh  article,  *<  solemnly  guarantied  to  the  Cherokee  ns- 
tion  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ceded.  Various  other  trea- 
ties have  been  made  sinee  that  time,  by  which  a  lai|[e 
territory  has  been  acquired,  and  renewed  guaranties  given. 
These  treaties  have  been  negotiated  by  every  adminis- 
tration, except  the  last — have  been  confinned  by  every 
Senate,  and  approved  and  sanctioned  by  every  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  appropriations  they  have  made  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

By  these  treaties  we  have  recognised  the  Cherokees  as 
a  *'  nation" — a  political  community,  capable  to  contract, 
and  to  be  contracted  with.  •  We  have  received  them  un- 
der our  protection  and  sovereignty,  and  prohibited  them 
from  treating  with  any  « individual  State,"  or  placing  them- 
selves *  *  under  any  other  sovereign  whatever."  We  ha?e  ad- 
mitted their  title  to  the  lands  in  their  occupancy—have  paid 
them  for  the  cessions  they  have  made,  and  solemnly  gvia^ 
rantied  to  them  "their  lands."  Yes,  sir,  "their  Unda," 
which  had  not  been  ceded.  All  these  rights  they  claim  of 
the  United  States,  by  vinue  of  treaties  still  subsisting.  But 
we  are  told  that  they  are  not  a  nation  or  commanity,  and 
the  laws  of  Georgia  have  abrogated  and  dissolved  their  po- 
litical character,  and  incorporated  them  as  citizens  of  the 
State,  subject  to  its  laws.  The  party  with  whom  we  con- 
tracted is  annihilated.  This  is  the  first  infraction  of  which 
they  complain.  They  are  now  claimed  as  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Georgia  alone,  though  we  had  received  them 
under  our  sovereignty,  and  guarantied  to  them  our  pro- 
tection. Of  these  they  also  complain  as  a  violation  of  our 
treaties.  The  lands  which  they  occupy  are  denied  to  be 
theirs;  and  Georgia  says  "she  will  have  them."  How 
does  tliis  claim  comport  with  the  obligations  we  hsve  en- 
tered into?  Our  stipulation  with  the  Indians  is,  that  they 
are  a  distinct  commimity,  and  have  the  power  of  holding 
their  own  land.  This  guaranty  is  about  to  be  violated, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  sit  still  and  see  it  violated.  Sir, 
I  could  go  further.  The  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of 
Holston  is  a  guaranty  to  the  Indians  as  a  nation.  No  indi- 
vidual ownership  is  therein  recognised;  and  when  individn- 
als  leave  the  tracts  on  which  they  have  resided,  those  tracts 
revert,  not  to  the  United  Spates,  nor  to  the  Government, 
nor  to  anybody  else  but  to  the  nation  as  a  nation.  But 
this  bill  contemplates  a  separate  negotiation  with  individu- 
al5i,  and  it  declares  that  all  the  land  abandoned  by  individu- 
als who  become  emigrants,  reverts  not  to  their  tribe,  but 
to  the  State  of  Georgia,  We  are  called  to  pass  a  law  ex- 
changing land  with  private  individuals,  when  we  ha« 
g^iarantied  tlic  possession  of  that  land  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  as  common  property;  so  that  we  are  not  only  to 
stand  by,  and  see  Georgia  violate  our  fiiith,  but  to  pasa  a 
bill— which  very  bill  expressly  violates  it.  TIte  President 
lells  us,  Georga  had  a  right  at  any  time  to  cxJend  he' 
Haws  over  the  Indians  within  her  limits,  and  says  that  her 
jdoing  so  will  be  no  violation  of  our  guaranty.  But  1  ask 
whether  the  laws  of  Georgia  do  not  annihilate  the  party 
we  contracted  witli.  Georgia  comes  in,  ainl  says  that  all 
laws,   customs,  and  usages  of  the  Indians  as  a  nation, 


more  directly  concerned  in  this  question  than  cither  of  the  shall  be  utterly  obliterated.  When  this  has  been  done, 
other  tribes,  we  have  negotiated  not  less  than  sixteen,  where,  I  ask,  is  the  parly  with  whom  we  contracted. 
The  first  was  that  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  entered  into  by  I  ask  Georgia  to  show  us  the  community  with  which  we 
Congress  under  the  articles  of  confederation.  This  was  a  have  entered  into  engagements.  They  will  tell  mc  there 
treaty  of  peace,  and  terminated  a  war  which  had  existed  is  no  such  party.  The  nation,  as  siichy  ceasea  to  exist- 
between  them  and  the  United  States.  The  Cherokees  But  what  has  caused  it  to  cease?  The  laws  of  Gcorgi*- 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United  It  is  those  laws  that  have  violated  our  stipulation,  and  ut- 
States,  and  "of  no  other  sovereign  whatever."     Af\er  terly  annihihited  the  very  party  witli  whom  we  stipulated. 


the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  in  1791,  the  trea- 


It  seems  to  roe  the  gentlemeD  get  into  a  dilemraa— tb« 
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ground  they  take  is,  Uiat  Georgia  has  a  right  to  abolisi 

tiie  tribe,  and  to  resolve  it  into  its  elcments-^as  individuah 

citizens  of  the  State.  Well,  sir,  grant  Uiis,  and  what  then  f 

Then  they  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  hoUi 

treaties-«>btit  with  whom?      With  the  tribe  of  Indians? 

With  the  Cherokee  nation  ?  Why,  sir,  that  tribe  is  abolishr 

cd— there  is  no  Cherokee  nation.  With  whom,  then,  isth^ 

President  to  make  a  treaty  ?     With  the  Indiana  convened 

in  council?    Sir,  they  cannot  convene — the  laws  of  Qeor- 

pA  forbid  it,  and  subject  them  to  imprisonment  and  pan- 

iahment  if  thev  do.     They  dare  not  assemble  to  treat,  and 

vet  the  President  is  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them!     If  tho 

gentleman's  positions   are  true,  he  will  have  nobody  to' 

treat  with.     Not  with  individuals—that  is  in  the  veiv  iace 

of  our  contract     I  refer  ^titlemen  to  the  treaty  of  Hol- 

ston,  where  the  guaranty  is  to  the  nation. 

But  we  learn,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
that  the  construction  which  the  President  places  upon 
tlicse  treaty  stipulations  is  not  **ad*-erse  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Georgia. »    While  he  admits  the  Indians  to  Jiave  a  just 
ng^it  to  the  occupancy  of  the  lands,  he  denies  to  them  the 
riffht  of  jurisdiction  and  government  over  their  territory. 
Sir,  hare  we  not  received  those  tribes  under  our  protec- 
tion, and  refused  to  permit  them  to  become  subject  "  to  any 
other  sovereign  whatever?"     Is  this  not  ''adverse  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Georgia  ?"    The  idea  of  separating  the  ju- 
radiction  of  a  nation  from  the  territory  which  it  owns  as 
a  nation,  is  a  modern  discovery.     And  I  yield  so  far  to  the 
Argument  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  as  to  admit  that 
the  discoverer,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  entitled  to  the  full 
credit  and  benefit  of  the  discovery.     Such  was  not  the 
rioctrine  of  Georgia  in  1825.  In  the  discussions  wliich  then 
took  phicc   between    her  Chief  Magistrate    (Governor 
Troup)  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  treaty 
of  the  Indian  Springs,  the  former  said,  «*soil  and  jurisdic- 
tion go  together;  and  if  we  have  not  the  right  of  both  at 
this  moment,  we  can  never  have  either  by  better  title.    If 
the  absolute  property  and  the  absolute  jurisdiction  have 
not  passed  to  us,  when  are  they  to  come ?    Will  you  make 
a  formal  concession  of  the  latter?   When  and  how?    Iftlie 
jurisdiction  be  separated  from  the  property,  show  the  re- 
servation which  separates  it:  it  is  iniposnble.'* 

The  argument  then  was,  that  jurisdiction  was  acquired 
by  treaty,  as  well  as  soil.  The  argument  now  is,  that  ju- 
risdiction always  belonged  to  the  State,  and  that  compact 
u  not  necessary  to  confer  it  The  Governor  inquired 
vhen  and  how  you  could  obtain  jurisdiction,  if  separated 
from  the  property,  and  declared  tliat  it  was  impossible. 
Sir,  the  doctrines  then  relied  upon  for  the  promotion  of 
the  interesta  of  Georgia,  are  in  direct  collision  with  the 
doctrines  now  advocated  for  her  benefit.  Will  she  pre- 
serve connstency,  or  must  new  principles  of  law  and  nrht 
be  discovered  at  every  new  emergency?  The  honorable 
cliairman,  [Mr.  Bau]  in  bis  report  upon  this  subject,  says, 
"The  fundamental  principle,  that  the  Indians  had  no 
^ghts,  by  virtue  t»f  their  ancient  possesnons^  either  of  soil 
or  sovereignty,  has  never  been  abandoned,  either  express- 
ly ur  by  im|4ication.''  Sir,  it  might  be  answer  enough  to 
»y  that  this  principle  has  never  been  asserted,  and  to  caU 
upon  gentlemen  to  prove  xU  existence  by  other  means 
than  the  «biience  of  an  abandonment  of  it.  But,  as  the 
gentleman  has  chosen  to  state  the  proposition  in  this  form, 
(  will  endeavor  to  show  thai  it  has  been  expressly  aban- 
ioned,  and  by  some  of  the  States  which  kre  most  inte- 
ested  in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  By  the  treaty  of  'the 
ndian  Springs,  in  1825,  with  the  Creek  nation,  all  their 
and  in  Georpa,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  in  Ala- 
>aTna,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was 
annulled  in  1826,  for  g^ss  fVaud  and  corruption,  and  a  new 
reaty  formed,  ceding  the  lands  in  Georgia,  but  not  those 
1  Alabama.  These  States  protested  against  rescinding 
^t  Gr9t<reaty',  because,  as  was  contended,  Georsia  lud 
cquired  vested  righta  under  it;  the  pAtperty  in  the  soil, 
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by  virtue  of  the  compact  of  1802.  The  lands  in  Alabama, 
upon  the  extingulshntent  of  the  Indian  title,  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  while  those  in  Georgia,  agreeably  to 
our  engagementa  in  the  compact,  belonged  to  that  State. 
These  treaties  became  the  subject  of  discusrion  in  the  Se- 
nate; and  I  will  read  a  short  passage  from  the  debate:  Mr. 
Benton,  of  Missouri,  said  <<  he  thought  that  Georgia  had  no 
further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty;  it  was  Ala- 
bama that  was  injured  by  the  loss  of  some  millions  of  acres 
which  she  had  acquired  under  the  treaty  of  1825,  and  lost 
onder  that  of  1826."  "  She  had  lost  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion oyer  a  considei*able  extent  of  territory" — ^lost  the  right 
of  jurisdiction.  So,  sir,  the  doctrine  then  was,  tliat  right 
of  jurisdiction  was  acquired  by  treaty;  and  when  the  treaty 
was  rescinded,  the  ri^ht  of  jurisdiQtion  fell  with  it.  Mr. 
King^  of  Alabama,  said:  <*  The  constitutional  question,  as 
regards  Georgia,  yet  remains  in  force;  and  though  it  may 
not  seem  to  apply  to  Alabama,  I  still  think  our  rights  were 
violated  in  annulling  that  treaty  and  adopting  another." 

Now,  the  riglUs  which  Alabama  acquired  under  that 
treaty  were  merely  righta  of  jurisdiction:  the  soil  pas^d 
to  the  United  States.  If,  therefore,  the  complaint  of  the 
Senator  was  well  founded,  it  was  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
which  was  taken  away  by  the  last  treaty.  If  Alabama  lost 
any  righta  by  the  abrogation  of  the  first-  compact,  it  was 
that  of  jurisdiction.  Yet  the  argument  now  is,  that  the 
State  always  had  jurisdiction  anterior  to  all  treaties,  and 
by  virtue  of  it  her  laws  have  been  extended  over  the  whole 
Indian  country.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  more  direct  renuncia- 
tion of  this  doctrine  still. 

In  the  session  of  1826^  a  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Reed)  moved  a  resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  authorizing  process,  both  civil  ai«d  criminal,  to  be  serv- 
ed upon  persons,  citizens  of  the  States,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Indian  territory  for  protection.  The  resolution  proposed 
no  other  action  than  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
explanation  of  his  views,  Mr.  Reed  said,  ''he  presumed  it 
was  already  known  that  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  still  in  the  occupation  of  the  Indian  tribes^  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. .  In  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  State  laws  upon  these  people,  there  never  had  been 
any  difficulty,  nor  was  it  ever  sDU|^ht,  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  to  extend  ita  jurisdiction  over  them." 
*'  His  object  was  to  call  the  serious  consideration  of  tiie 
Senate  to  the  condition  of  our  own  citizens,  who,  aHer 
having  committed  crimes  or  contracted  debts,  locate  them- 
selves among  those  Indians,  and  consider  themselves  as  be* 
yond  the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws."  •  •  •  ••  He  re- 
peated, it  was  not  sought,  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, or  by  her  Senators  in  this  House,  to  enforce  the 
action  of  the  laws  on  the  Indians  themselves;  they  did  aot 
claim  to  consider  them  as  subject  to  their  operation.  The 
Indian  tribes  have  laws  and  traditionary  usages  of  their  own, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
General  Government."  •  •  *• 

"  At  present,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  investigate 
the  subject,  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  able  jurists  on  this 
point,  Uwt  process  does  not  extend  to  persons  residing  on 
tl^e  Indian  tervitory — and  he  would  wish  to  brinf^  to  tbe 
consideration  of  the  legisUtive  authority  of  the  Union,  the 
question  whether  it  is  competent  for  us  to  extend  our  civil 
and  criminal  process^  or  whether  it  is  one  of  the  append- 
ages—ope of  these  people's  righta  as  sovereigns,  to  afford 
a  sanctuary  to  vagabonds  from  t\try  part  of  the  Union." 


"  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  IfisMmpi,  a 
proposition  w«s  made  to  extend  the  civil  power  or  their 
courta  to  their  own  citizens  who  had  contraeted  debts 
within  the  Stale,  and  had  fled  to  this  savn^  sanctuary; 
the  matter  was  debated  for  many  dajjs,  and  xt  was  at  kat 
decided  that  there  existed  no  power  in  the  State  to  extend 
ita  laws  in  the  manner  sought  by  the  proposition."  *  * 
''Therefor^,  if  there  was  any  remedy  on  this  subject  to 
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be  obtained,  it  was  to  be  at  the  hands  of  tlie  General  Go- 
vernment, and  not  by  force  of  any  competent  authority  in 
the  State  Government." 

I  think  it'sufficiently  appears  from  the  extracts  T  have 
read,  that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  so  deeply  interested  in 
this  question,  and  so  anxious  to  maintain  all  its  rights,  has 
wboUy  repudiated,  both  by  its  Senators  in  Congress,  and 
by  its  Legislature,  the  doctrine  which  the  chairman  asserts 
**  has  never  been  abandoned."    Jurisdiction,  in  its  most 
ample  extent,  is  hereby  conceded  to  the  Indians;  and  if 
that  State  has  more  recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  Executive,  adopted  a  different  course,  and  obtain- 
ed new  views  of  its  rights,  it  remains  for  it  to  ju^fy  its 
course  to  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  to  the  scni- 
tiny  of  the  world.     Bi>t»  su*,  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Holston,  we  have  expressly  recognised  the  Che- 
rokeee  coimtry  not  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State.     That  article  provides,  that  if  any  crime  be  com- 
mitted within  their  territory,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  which  **  if  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 

,«te^.        *«  %ia__.*  _t_  _t_t«_At         «  ^  Vtf*«.A  •. 


one  was  the  consideration  for  the  other.  Shall  we  restore 
them  to  their  original  condition?  Shall  we  re-eede  the 
territory?  Gentlemen  have  foreseen  the  difficulty,  and 
they  say,  as  we  cannot  give  back  the  land,  we  will  make 
compensation;  and  what  is  the  compensation  which  they 
propose?  It  is,  that  we  should  say  to  these  Indians,  more 
fiuther  off*— leave  us-— cross,  the  Misaasippi — go  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  is  our  will,  and  you  must  obey.  Sir, 
it  requires  two  parties  to  make  a  contract,  and  the  Indians 
do  not  ag^e  to  this  mode  of  compensation.  '  They  tell  us 
it  is  inflicting  a  deeper  injur}'  still.  And  now,  sir,  when 
we  arc  about  to  compensate  them  for  a  violation  of  our 
fiuth,  we  propose  tb  do  it  not  as  they  will,  but  as  we  will— 
by  withholding  *<our  aid  and  our  g^oocl  neighborhood"— 
by  permitting  them  to  be  driven  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forests,  to  become  the  prey  of  more  barbarous  nations. 
And  this  we  call  compensation. 

But  why  had  .we  no  rig^it  to  enter  into  the  stipulations^ 
Gentlemen  tell  us  that  we  are  thereby  erecting  a  State 
within  the  limits  of  another  State,  against  the  consent  of 


State,"  would  be  punishable  by  the  laws  of  such  State,  it  Lthe  latter,  which  is  expressly  interdicted  in  the  con&titu 
shall  be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tlic  |tion.  Sir,  I  deny  the  fact.  .  I  deny  tliat,  bv  any  thing  in 
offence  had  been  committed  **  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ^he  treaties,  we  do  erect  or  form  another  State.  If  these 
the  State,  &c."  Can  any  thing  bie  more  manifest  than  'Indian  tribes  are  a  State  now,  they  were  a  State  before. 
that  the  Indian  territory  was  not  to  be  deemed  within  the  p'hey  obtain  no  additional  authority  from  the  treaty.  They 


jurisdiction  of  the  State?  This  is,  in  truth,  a  guaranty  on 
our  part  that  we  will  not  invade  their  jurisdiction.  And 
are  we  now  to  be  told  that  we  have  ^iven  no  guaranty 
"adverse  to  the  sovereignty  of  Georjpa?"  Sir,  isitbe- 
cominj^  a  |preat  and  magnanimous  nation  to  fritter  away 
its  obligations — to  search  for  nice  distinctions  and  refined 
casuistry,  to  justify  its  violations  of  faith?  I  have  been 
attempting  to  show,  sir,  that-  the  idea  of  separating  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  from  the  right  of  soil  is  novel  and  un- 
founded; and  that  by  our  stipulations  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion is  fully  conceded  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  their 
own  territories.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  it  will  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  soil  is  not  theirs  also.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  understand  that  the  Kxecutive  or  the  committee  assume 
the  position  that  they  have  not  a  rigbtto  the  occupancy  of 
their  lands,  however  Georgia  may  assert  the  contrary, 
and  claim  them  a4  exclusively  her  own.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  question,  what 
rights  have  the  Indians  to  their  lands,  more  especially  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Stobrs]  has  done  it 
with  so  much  ability. 

I  shall,  however,  notice  hereafter  some  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  to  sustain  the  right  which  Geor- 
gia sets  up  to  these  lands. 

The  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  committee,  [Mr. 


lUerive  from  it  no  political  existence.  The  treaty  merely 
recognised  that  which  had  existence  at  the  time  it  was 
•made.  It  ^ve  the  Indians  nothing.  They  were  as  much 
a  State  beiore  as  they  are  now.  But  I  ask,  what  is  the 
true  meaning  of  that  term  in  the  constitution?  The 
"  State"  there  mentioned,  means  a  member  of  this  con- 
federacy--a  State  ^having  all  the  prerogatives,  and  bound 
by  all  the  obligations,  which  that  inatrOment  contained— 
that  shall  have  representativea  on  this  floor  and  in  Ihe 
Senate,  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent. The  clause  is  simply  a  hmitation  of  the  power  of 
Congress  in  tiie  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 
Sir,  do  we  admit  a  new  State  into  the  Union  when  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Cherokees  as  an  independent  tribe?  Do 
we  restrict  them  as  the  constitution  restricts  the  States  of 
this  Union?  I>o  we  confer  powers  and  privileges  which 
that  instrument  confers?  Sve  do  not.  When  I  heard 
gentlemen  urge  this  objection,  and  talk  about  erecting  a 
State  within  the  limits  of  another  State,  I  was  aatonisiied. 
It  may  be  proper  enough  to  call  the  Cherokees  a  '*  State," 
if  we  aflix  to  that  word  some  other  meaning  than  it  bears 
in  the  constitution;  bt^  **  SUte,"  as  tliere  used,  means 
neither  more  nor  less  tiian  a  member  of  the  Union.  ^ 

It  is  said,  however,  that  these  Cherokees  are  forniing  a 
Government,  and  are  taking  rapid  strides  to  power.  I'his 


FosTEB  J  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  obligations  and  gua-  Position  is  equally  untrue.     They  have  not  formed  a  Go- 
ranties  contained  in  our  treaties  do,  in  truth,  conflict  with  vemment.     They  always  had  a  Government.    Tbey  were 

the  pretensions  of  Georgia;  and  he  assumes  the  position      '" '  *" "'"  "  ''  *""  "-''"" * '-— '  -"  *'''" 

that  th(^y  are,  therefore,  unconstitutional  and  voicl.  The 
same  sentiment  is  advanced  bv  the  President,  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  if  the  meaning  and  construc- 
tion of  the  treaties  is  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  mainr 
tlun. 


uled  by  councils,  and  by  traditionary  laws;  and  all  tJiey 

liave  done  is  to  put  that  which  was  formerly  oral  only,  into 

writtcji  form.     Tliis  roa^  be  improving  their  Govem- 

ent,  but  it  is  not  creatmg  it,  nor  assuming  any  new 

ower.     They  disclaim  such  an  idea.    But  it  is  said  that 


The  ground  taken  is,  that  the  United  States  had  no  Khis  recognition  is  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  and 
ri^ht  to  enter  into  stipulations  inconsistent  with  the  sovc- jurisdiction  of  Georgia.  Do  not  gentlemen  perceive  that 
reignty  of  Georsia:  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  herlthis  argument  assumes  tiie  whole  question'  The  very 
which  we  must  nrst  discbarge.  Now,  sir,  it  comes  with  .question  is,  whetiier  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of 
an  exceeding  ill  grace  from  us,  when  we  are  called  upon  Georgia  does  or  does  not  extend  over  the  Cherokees. 
to  perform  our  promises,  to  return  for  answer  that  we  had  *They  assume  the  very  question  we  are  debating.  They 
no  authority  to  make  them.  Have  wc  not  received  ample  say  that  these  lands  lay  within  her  chartered  limits,  and 
compensation  for  the  promises  made?  Whether  we  had  khat  therefore  she  has  jurisdiction  over  them  as  a  tn^^^er 
the  authority  or  not,  is  a  question  between  us  and  Geor-  of  course.     **  Chartered  Hmits."     "  Chartered  limits." 

*  gia,  and  not  between  us  and  the  Cherokees.     They  hold 

*  out  Warranty  of  authority;  and  shall  we  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  it?  But  if  we  had  no  right  to  nuike  the  contract,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?    I  presume,  sir,  it  is  to  be  rescinded. 

If  the  treaty  is  not  binding  on  us,  can  it  be  binding  on 
,  the  Cherokees?  If  we  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  guaran- 
\    ty,  may  they  not  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  cenion?  The 


Sir,  one  would  think  there  was  some  magic,  some  charm 
in  these  words,  which  conferred  immense  powers,  m)  grest 
as  to  subvert  all  Indian  rights  whatever.  But  what  are 
chai-tered  limits?  Certain  lines  described  in  charters  df 
rived  from  Great  Britain.  Gentlemen  argue  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  Georgia  is  derived  from  her  chartered  Inut*. 
Sovereignty  follows  them,  as  a  thing  of  course. 
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brings  us  to  a  further   question.     What  right  had  tlie  make  gt)od  a  right  to  usurp  the  Indian  possessions  on  the 

Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  grant  these  chartered  limits,  ground  of  the  superior  title  of  civilization.     The  gentlc- 

nnd  to  extend  them  round  the  Indian  possessions?    Did  the  man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Foster]  read  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

hidians  consent?    No,  sir.     I  sliall  be  told  that  it  tfas  an  Adams,  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  of  Dr. 


.irt  of  sovereignty;  and  this  brings  us  back  agfain  to  the 
former  qnesticn,  whence  comes  your  sovereignty  ?  And 
thus  we  are  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

The  State  has  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  because  it 
has  received  chartered  limits,  and  it  has  chartered  limits 
from  its  right  of  sovereignty.  Each  of  these  is  the  cause, 
and  each  the  effect  of  the  other.  To  such  reasoning  as 
this !  have  a  short  answer.  I  tell  geiUlemen  that  char- 
tered limits  are  one  thing,  and  jurisdictional  limits  are  an- 
other. 1  deny  that  the  two  are  co-extehsive.  Chartered 
limits  convey  no  other  right  tlian  as  against  those  who 
gnintthe  charter — no  other  power  than  to  obtain  sove- 
rcitjnty  and  jurisdiction  from  those  who  possess  it,  and 
couM  confer  it-     If  the  erentlemen  mean  to  fix  any  other 


idea  to  the  term  chartered  limits,  then  I  deny  that  the  In- 
dians arc  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia,  and  I  ask, 
how  came  tljey  there  ?     And  here  we  come  to  an  argu- 
nu-nt  which  has  been  much  pressed.     We  are  told  of  the 
rijht  of  discovery — ^tliat  the  discoverers  had  a  right  to 
l)lunl  colon'.cs  and  to  protect  them,  to  drive  off  the  hostile 
Ir.bes:  and  we  are  further  told  that  civilization  has  a  su- 
perior claim  over  the  savage  life;  that  the  earth  >vas  in^ 
tended  by  Providence  to  be  cultivated.     The  gentlemaij 
from  Gcoi"gia  [Mr.  Fostkii]  lias  read  the  opinions  of  emU 
nent  men  to  sustain  these  positions.     Sir,  these  are  very^ 
fine  theories,  and  I  shall  hot  stop  to  question  them;  but 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.     The 
question  is,  not  what  rights  the  fust  discoverers  and  set- 
tlors liad,  nor  whether  civilization  m'ght  or  might  not 
lawfully  usurp  the  possessions  of  the  savage.     All  these 
"light  be  very  good  considerations,  and  very  interesting 
questions,  before  we  entered  into  contracts  with  the  In- 
dirins.     But  the  simple  question  now  is,  what  are  their 
rights  under  these  contracts?     How  have  the  natural,  ori- 
jj'.ual  ri^'hts  of  the  Indians  been  modified,  confirmed,  and 
K'u.irantied  by  compacts?     How  have  our  rights  as  clisco- 
v.Tcrs,  or  as  civilized  nations,  been  waived,  defined,  and 
Im.ted  by  treaties?     Surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that 
the  rights  of  discovery  or  conquest,  or  civilization,  are  so 
sacred  and  immutable  as  to  be  incapable  of  change  or 
'nodificatlon  by  voluntary  compact.  "^ 


Morse,  and  of  some  other  person,  taid  to  be  an  eminent 
lawyer,  upon  this  point;  and  how  far  did  it  meet  the  pre- 
sent juncture?  The  subject  under  consideration  was  the 
original  right  of  the  natives  to  the  whole  continent.  Did 
he  assert  that  the  rights  of  civilization  were  so  imperious 
and  inexorable  as  to  leave  the  Indian  no  spot  of  earth  to 
rest  upon?  Does  he  deny  that  the  right,  whatever  it  was 
originally,  may  be  modified  by  compact?  Does  he  assert 
the  monstrous  position  that  when  civilized  roan  cm-e- 
nants  with  savuge  man,  the  compact  is  not  binding?  No,  sir; 
he  went  into  the  question  only  as  considered  aside  from 
all  compacts  and  conventions,  and  the  strongfest  language 
used  was,  "  that  the  original  right  of  the  Indians  had  been 
doubted."    None,  surely,  will  contend  that  out  of  the 


rights  of  civilization  grows  a  right  to  obliterate  at  will 
all  your  own  agreements  and  promises.  We  stop  here. 
We  base  our  argument  on  the  foundation  of  contract. 

But  to  return,  sir,  to  the  question,  what  authority  the 
United  States  had  to  enter  into  these  stipulations.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  those  who  so  strenuously  deny  it  should 
account  for  its  undisturbed  exercise  for  so  many  years 
past.  It  was  first  exercised  under  the  confederation,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  formed.  The 
g*entleman  read  an  article  in  that  instrument,  to  show  that 
each  State  retained  its  own  sovereignty,  and  hence  he  ar- 
gties  that  the  United  States  were  divested  of  all  power 
iwithin  the  range  of  that  sovereignty.  But,  sir,  the  rights 
detained  were  those  not  delegated.  The  States  did  dele- 
gate to  the  United  States  the  right  of  peace  ind  war,  and 
they  expressly  interdicted  that  power  to  the  States.  **No 
fet.ite  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
Uiiited  Statesjn  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State 
be  actually  im-aded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received 
certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by  some  na- 
tion of  Indians  to  invade  such  State,  and  the  danger  is  so 
imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  delay,"  8cc.  Georgia  could 
not,  therefore,  engage  in  war,  except  in  the  imminent 
danger  provided  for.  As  to  peace,  "the  United  States 
shall  have  the  sole  aiKl  exclusive  right  and  power  of  de- 
termining on  peace  ami  war,  except  in  the  cases'*  men-* 
tioned  before.     The  States  had,  therefore,  no  right  to 


I'lie  rights  of  discovery  h.ive  been  .so  clearly  defined  liylmake  war,  except  when  under  actual  invasion,  or  immi- 
the  hononiUle  member  from  New  York,  [Mr.  SToiins*]!  nent  danger  of  invasion;  but  they  had  not  the  correspond 
and  so  ably  expounded  in  the  ether  branch  of  Congress,!  ing  right  of  maki 


"1  debates  now  before  the  world,  that  I  shall  s.ay  nothin^ 
in  relation  to  them,  but  to  repe.it,  in  a  single  word,  tha 
they  are  convention.iI  rights  between  discoverers.     As  t(^ 
the  right  derived  from  cultivation  and  civilization,  wh^' 
does  it  commence?     Only  when  that  part  of  the  world  in- 
habited by  civilized  man  is  full  and  overflowing,  and  a 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  compelled,  from  the  neces- 
s  ty  of  the  case,  to  seek  a  new  home.     Civilization  may 
not  till  then  say  to  the  savages — give  ground,  yield  us 
more  sjjace.     Now  I  ask  whether  Georgia,  Alabama,  or 
M.^sissippi    are  so  densely  populated  tliat  more  land  is 
wat^ting  for  their  c'tizcns.     Are  there  not  two  hundred 
millions  of  acres  belonging  to  the  United  States  still  un- 
sold'   Is  not  the  population  of  these  States  sparse  and 
thiu>    Let  them  wait  ♦.ill  their  owntemtory  shall  be  filled 
up:  then  they  may  assert  this  right  with  a  better  grace. 
But  then  another  question  may  arise  op  this  very  doctrintf> 
The  Indian  territory  may  then  be  as  dense  in  population 
as  Georgia,  and  its  inhabitants  as  civilized  also.     If  that 
period  slioulci  ever  arrive,  may  not  the  Indians  turn  round/ 
Oil  Georgia,  and  say,  we  are  a  civilized  people;  oi^rcoun^ 
fry  is  full  to  oveiflowii^g,  and  we  want  some  of  your  lanti 
to  accommodate  our  sufiering  population.     Will  Georgij 
be  wiU:n;j  to  yield  to  such  a  claim? 
Sir,  the  pcrioj  is  distant,  very  distant,  when  we  can 


making  peace,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
right  of  war  w^as  derived  from  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  but  the  United  States  must  come  in,  in  order  to 
conclude  a  peace.  The  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  a  treaty 
of  peace  formed  by  virtue  of  this  power. 

It  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  war.     Had  the  State  of ' 
Georgia  a  right  to  conclude  the  peace'     No,  sir.     The 
United  St.tes  alone  could  do  it  by  treaty.     Is  there  any 
other  mode?    None.     The  gentleman  complahied,  in  re- 
spect to  the  treat)'  of  Hopewell,  that  the  Cherokecs  had  • 
acknowledged  their  dependence  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  had  placed  themselves  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  under  no  other  sovereign  whatever.     He  said 
the  Government  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  stipulation. 
But  if  the  Government  must  conchidc  a  peace,  and  all 
yield  that,  surely  they  had  the  right  to  fix  the 'terms. 
Why  was  this  objection  not  made  at  the  time?     I  am  told 
tliat  Georgia  protested  against  the  treaty.  1  am  well  aware 
of  it.     The  gp'oimd  of  that  protest  was,  that  the  United 
States  were  assuming  the  right  of  regidating  matters  with 
the  Indians  which  belonged  to  Georgia,  and  that  the  legir-' 
lative  right  of  Georgia  had  been  expressly  reserved  in* 
the  articles  of  confederation.     The  article  reads  thus; 
The  United  States  shall  have  the  power  of  "  regtdatinfc* 
the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Ind-ans  not 
members  of  any  State,  provided  tliat  the  legiSlaGve  right 
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of  aiiv  Stete  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  vio- 
lated." Georgia  protested  because  she  thought  her  le- 
gislative rights  were  infringed.  Her  protest  was  submit- 
ted to  Congress  m  1787,  at  a  time  when  many  of  those 
who  had  formed  the  instrument  of  confederation  were  ad- 
ministering the  Government,  and  must  be  supposed  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  it  conferred. 

A  long  report  was  made  in  Congress  upon  the  subject 
of  the  protest,  denying  the  ground  taken  by  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  who  had  also  protested,  and  affii*ming  that 
the  laroviso  bad  no  such  meaning  as  was  contended.  I  will 
read  a  part  of  that  report: 

'<  But  there  is  another  circumstance,  far  more  embar- 
rassing, and  that  is,  the  clause  in  the  confederation  relative 
to  managing  all  affairs  witli  the  Indians,  &c.  is  differently 
construed  by  Congress  and  the  two  States  witliin  whose  limits 
the  said  tribes  and  disputed  lands  are.  The  construction 
contended  for  by  these  States,  if  right,  appears  to  the 
committee  to  leave  the  federal  powers,  in  this  case,  a  mere 
nullity,  and  to  make  it  totally  uncertain  on  what  principle 
Congress  is  to  interfere  between  them  and  the  said  tribes. 
The  States  not  only  contend  for  this  construction,  but  have 
actually  pursued  measures  in  conformity  to  it.  North  Caro- 
lina has  undertaken  to  assign  land  to  the  Cherokees,  and 
Georgia  has  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  Creeks  concerning 
peace,  lands,  and  the  objects  usually  tlie  principal  ones  in 
almost  every  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  construction 
appears  to  the  committee  not  only  to  be  productive  of 
coiiflision,  disputes,  and  embarrassments,  in  managing  af- 
fairs with  the  independent  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
States,  but  by  no  means  tlie  true  one.  l^e  dause  referred 
to,  is:  **  Congfress  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and 
power  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with 
the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided 
that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits 
be  not  infringed  or  violated. '*  In  forming  this  clause,  the 
parties  to  the  federal  compact  must  have  had  some  de- 
finite olnects  in  view.  The  objects  tliat  come  into  view, 
principally,  in  forming  treaties  or  managing  affairs  with 
the  Indians,  had  been  long  understood  and  pretty  well 
ascertained  in  tliis  country.  l*he  committee  coQceive  that 
it  has  been  long  the  opinion  of  the  country,  supported  by 
justice  and  humanity,  that  the  Indians  liave  just  claims  to 
all  lands  occupied  by,  and  not  fairly  purchased  from,  them; 
and  that,  in  managing  affairs  with  them,  the  principal 
objects  have  been  those  of  making  war  and  peace,  pur- 
chasing certain  tracts  of  their  lands,  fixing  the  boundaries 
between  tliem  and  our  people,  and  preventing  the  latter 
settling  on  lands  lefl  in  possession  of  the  former.  l*he 
powers  necessary  to  these  objects  appear  to  the  committee  to 
be  indivisible,  and  that  the  parties  to  the  confederation  must 
have  intended  to  give  them  entire  to  the  Union»  or  to  have 
given  them  entire  to  the  State.  These  powers,  before  the 
revolution,  were  possessed  by  the  King,  and  exercised  by 
him;  nor  did  they  interfere  with  tlie  legislative  right  of  the 
colony  within  its  limits;  this  distinction,  which  was  then, 
and  may  be  now  taken,  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  the 
proviso,  part  of  the  recited  clause.  The  laws  of  the  State 
can  have  no  effect  upon  a  tribe  of  Indians,  or  their  lands, 
within  the  limits'  of  the  State,  so  lonr  as  that  tribe  is 
independent,  and  not  a  member  of  the  State;  yet  the 
laws  of  the  State  may  be  executed  upon  debtors,  crimi- 
nals, and  other  proper  objects  of   those    laws,  in    all 


uncommon  cases.  The  committee  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  said  construction  of  tlie  recited  clause  made  by 
the  two  States,  and  their  proceedings  before  mentioned, 
especially  those  of  Georgia,  with  what  they  conceiTe  to  be 
the  intentions  of  those  who  made  the  said  motion;  for  the 
committee  presume  that  the  delegates  of  Georgia  do  not 
mean  that  Congress  is  bound  to  send  their  forces  to  punish 
such  nations  as  the  State  shall  name,  to  act  in  aid  of  the 
State  authority;  to  send  her  forces  and  recall  them  as  she 
shall  see  fit  to  make  war  or  peace.  Such  an  idea  cannot 
be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Union,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  federal  compact.  But  the  committee  con- 
ceive that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  movers,  and 
also  the  general  opinion,  that  all  wars  and  hostile  measures 
af^inst  the  Creeks,  or  any  other  independent  tribe  of  In- 
dians, ought  to  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  at  least  where  the  forces  of  tlie  Union  are  employed? 
that  the  power  to  conduct  a  war  clearly  implies  tlie  power 
to  examine  into  the  justice  of  the  war,  to  make  peace, 
and  adjust  the  terms  of  it;  and  that,  tlierefore,  the  terms 
or  words  of  the  said  motion,  \i  it  be  adopted  by  Congreis 
at  all,  must  be  varied  accordinriy." 

Such,  sir,  was  the  opinion  of  Congress  of  its  powers  un- 
der the  confederation,  and  It  practised  upon  that  opinion. 
Not  long  afler  this,  the  present  constitution  of  tlic  United 
States  was  formed  and  ratified,  Georgia  assenting.  One 
article  of  that  instrument  is:  *'All  treaties  made,  and 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.*'  The  treaty 
of  Hopewell  was  a  treaty  then  **  made."  Its  validity  as  a 
treaty  had  been  already  asserted  by  Congress.  Georgia 
assented  to  this  article  of  the  constitution,  thereby  sanc- 
tioning the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  and  giving  it  validity,  if  it 
had  none  before.  Georgia  yielded  the  point  in  controversy: 
by  virtue,  as  she  supposed,  of  herreservedlegislativeriglHs, 
she  had  made  a  treaty,  and  acquired  lands  by  it.  But  of 
what  use  was  that  treaty  and  those  lands  to  her?  None  at 
all.  And,  by  the  compact  of  1802,  she  expressly  stipulated 
that  the  United  States  should  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to 
the  county  of  Tallahassee — the  lands  which  the  Indians 
had  before  yielded.  Sir,  was  not  this  an  admission  that  the 
treaty  which  the  State  had  previously  made  was  of  no 
validity;  that  the  Indian  title  still  remained  to  be  extin- 
guished? The  confederation  did  not  recognise  the  rigbt 
of  Georgia  to  make  a  treaty,  and  Georgia,  tlierefore,  did 
not  acquire  the  lands,  but  had  to  call  in  aid  the  power  oi 
the  United  States  to  do  it  for  her. 

Such  was  the  authority  possessed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  such  was  the  ex- 
ercise of  it.  Not  long  after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was 
made,  and  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  asserted 
in  the  report  I  have  read,  the  present  constitution*  was 
adopted,  conferring  upon  the  United  States  the  same  pow- 
ers of  peace  and  war — of  regulating  the  afiairs  willi  the 
Indians,  without  the  limitations  as  to  the  legislative  rights 
of  the  States,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Georgis 
protest.  The  restriction  under  the  confederation  was 
found  to  be  embarrassing  and  obscure,  and  dierefore  was 
omitted;  andj  as  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  number  of  thcFede* 
ralist,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Stobrb]  says,  was  designedly  omitted.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  derives  its  autlioiity  under  the  constitution, 
and,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which  it  was  ratified,  coffi- 


Earts  of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  Union  may  make  stipu-' me  need  negotiations  and  concluded  treaties  with  Indians 
itions  with  any  such  tribe,  secure  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  living  within  the  limits  of  a  State.  Did  they  do  thisincau- 
all  or  part  of  its  lands,  without  infringing  upon  the  Icgis-  tiously,  ignorantly?  No,  sir;  they  proceeded  in  the  roost 
lative  rig^t  in  question.  It  cannot  be  supposed  the  State  cool  and  cautious  manner.  The  Government  was  circum- 
has  the  powers  mentioned,  without  making  the  recited  spect  and  deliberate.  The  then  President  did  not  take^a 
clause  useless,  and  without  absurdity  in  theory  as  well  as  |  single  step  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Senate   "' 


He 


in  practice;  for  the  Indian  tribes  are  justly  considered  the  went  to  that  body  in  person,  and  inquired  whether  be 
common  friends  or  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and  no  i  would  be  authorized  to  offer  the  guaranty  and  to  pledge 
particular  State  can  have  an  exclusive  interest  in  the  man- 1  our  faith.  The  response  was  that  he  should  be  so  autho- 
•gement  of  affairs  with  any  of  the  tribes,  except  in  some '  rized.     The  States  interested  heard  the  stipnlat'ons  which 
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were  proposed^  and  thej  set  up  ho  objection.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  them  that  the  President  should  treat  with  the  In- 
dians within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  Georgia  assented 
to  it.  And  now  are  we  to  be  told  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment had  no  authority,  and  tliat  Georgia  is  not  bound  by 
the  treaty  ?  The  treaty  was  made  in  conformitv  with  their 
advice  and  consent,  and  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
Senate  also,  with  the  consent  of  Georgia  $  and  arc  we  now 
isked  where  was  our  authority  to  make  it  ?  l^hose  who  deny 
the  right  must  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  procedure. 

Gentlemen  say  they  can  well  account  for  it;  and  the  solu- 
sion  is,  that  the  treaty  was  for  their  benefit;  and,  there- 
fore, though  the  United  States  had  no  authority  to  make  it, 
yet  that  they  submitted  to  it  because  it  was  for  their  inte- 
rest, knowing  all  the  time  that  the  Government  had  no 
right  to  do  it.  .... 

Sir,  it  is  a  well  known  rule  in  morals  and  in  common 
sense,  that  every  one  making  a  promise  is  bound  by  it  in 
the  sense  in  which  he  knows  tlie  other  party  to  understand 
it.    When  Georgia,  therefore,  laid  by,  and  saw  and  knew 


the  promises  which  this  Government  was  making  to  the  tleman  tell  me  that  a- solemn  promise  in  a  treaty  with  an- 


Indians,  and  yielded  her  assent,  shall  she  be  precluded  from 
asserting  that  either  she  or  we  are  not  bound,  according 
to  the  sense  we  then  knew  the  Indians  put  upon  those 
promises'  By  this  rule  our  guaranty  is  to  be  measured;: 
and  I,  for  one,  will  never  move  an  mch  to  relieve  a  State' 
which  thus  Ires  by,  and  permits  us  to  enter  into  engage^ 
ments,  and  receives  the  benefit  of  our  contracts,  and  at 
last  comes  forward  with  the  complaint  that  we  had  no  right 
to  make  them.     I  say  to  Georgia,  if  we  had  no  right  with 


The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Holston  contains  the 
g^ai-anty,  of  which  so  much  has  b^en  said  in  Uiis  debate; 
and  this  is  the  explanation  which  the  committee  put  upon 
that  article — 

**It  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure 
peace,  that  some  strong  and  decinve  evidence  should  be 
given  of  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  prevent, 
by  force,  any  furtlier  intrusions  upon  the  lands  reserved 
for  the  Indians,  and  a  guaranty  of  their  boundary  was 
thought  of  as  the  means  best  calculated  to  effect  that  ob- 
ject. It  was  probably  a  device,  adopted  more  for  the  in- 
timidation of  the  whites,  than  for  any  effect  it  was  likely 
to  have  upon  the  Indians  themselves." 

The  guaranty  was  necessary  to  secure  peace;  in  other 
words,  the  Indians  would  not  make  peace  without  the  gua- 
ranty. But,  instead  of  being  for  their  benefit,  and  obfiga- 
tory  upon  us,  it  was  probably  a  device  for  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  whites.  Sir,  I  deny  this  assertion,  and  1  call 
upon  the  gentleman  to  produce  his  authority  for  it  How 
absurd  an  idea!  how  utterly  preposterous!     Will  the  gen- 


other  party  was  not  intended  to  have  any  effect  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  made,  l^t  was  a  device  to  intimidate  the 
party  making  it?  Could  we  not  intimidate  and  restrain 
ourselves  by  laws?  I  repudiate  the  idea:  I  cannot  consent 
thus  to' fix  an  indelible  stirma  on  the  fair  fiime  of  my  coun- 
try. Sir,  the  langua^  of  the  treaty  was  sincere,  intended 
to  be  obligatory  upon  us,  and  should  be  obserViied  mo&t 

sacredly.  >-    -^^  h  i    .     ■     '  \f 

The  great  object  of  the  gentleman  is  to  procure  the  ro^ 


out  your  consent,  your  consent  has  been  obtained.  It  is|moval  of  the  Indians;  and  to  obtain  their  consent,  he  pro- 
poses in  the  bill  tliat  the  President  shall  '* solemnly  giia- 
i-anty" — the  very  words  of  the  treaty  of  Holston— -solemnly 
guaranty  to  them  the  country  to  which  we  propose  to  send 
them.  I'he  gentleman  says  that  the  guaranty  in  that  treaty 
was*<probably  a  device  fur  the  intimidation  of  the  whites." 
Well,  sir,  let  the  project  be  executed,  and,  within  a  period 
that  the  gentleman  may  live  to  see,  the  whites  will  again 
press  upon  them,  and  say  you  must  go^-move  farther  west. 
When  the  Indians  inquire  for  wliat  cause,  the  same  reasons 
will  be  given  then  that  arc  given  now.  All  history  sliows 
that  if  you  remain  near  us  you  will  be  Uc«troyed.  The 
red  man  cannot  live  in  contact  with  tiie  white.  Humanity 
and  your  own  interests  require  your  removal.  Besides,  we 
have  a  riglit  to  the  land.  Our  ancestors  discovered  it. 
Are  we  net  civilized?  And  has  not  civllizKtion  a  right  to 
prevail  over  savage  life?  Suppose  it  be  so,  reply  the  In- 
dians, but  we  were  sent  here  not  by  our  consent  but  by 
your  power;  and  did  you  not  *<  solemnly  guai*anty"  to  us 
these  limits?  Very  true;  but  were  you  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  our  guaranty  was  only  an  expedient?  only  a 
device?  Had  you  not  sa^city  enough  to  perceive  that  it 
was  only  a  plan  to  get  nd  of  you?  to  send  you  off  out  of 
the  way?    Were  you  not  told  by  us  at  the  time,  that  **  In- 


too  late.     You  are  estopped.  ^>^ 

Sir,  we  have  heard  another  doctrine,  at  wliich  I  was,  I 
confess,  both  astonished  and  alarmed.  We  are  told  that 
these  national  treaties  are  "expedients,"  resorted  to  mere- 
ly to  accomplish  our  own  ends,  made  for  our  interest,  and 
to  be  construed  for  our  benefit.  We  have  a  very  extra- 
ordinary history  of  them  in  the  sixteenth  page  of  the  com- 
mittee's report.  It  is  there  said  we  were  in  a  critical 
situation.  Difficulties  existed  with  respect  to  the  forts  on 
oiir  western  frontier,  and  above  the  Mississippi,  with  Great 
Britain  and  Spain.  We  had  just  come  out  of  a  long  war, 
and  were  poor:  that  we  were  in  no  condition  to  incur 
Indian  hostilities;  and  in  this  particular  juncture  General 
Washington  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  mode  of  conduct- 
i>^g  our  relations  with  the  Indians  tribes,  and  to  secure 
our  peace  with  them:  that  he  adi»ptcd  the  practice  of 
regulating  our  affairs  with  them  by  treaties.  Sir,  are  they 
sny  tiie  less  obligatory  because  they  were  made  when  we 
were  in  difficulty?  Had  we  told  these  Indians,  we  are  now 
in  a  critical  condition,  we  want  you  to  treat  with  us,  but,  by 
and  by,  when  we  get  out  of  trouble,  and  g^ow  powerful 
and  strong,  we  shall  consider  our  compacts  as  expedients 
"-mere  mattei'S  of  legislation  over  you;  do   you   think 


they  would  have  ceded  their  lands?  If  the  Indians,  ml dian  treaties  were  only  a  species  of  legislation?"  Were 
the  day  of  our  calamity,  received  our  plighted  faith,  andlyou  not  told  by  a  committee  of  Congress  timt  these  things 
yieldetl  up  their  territories,  so  much  the  mure  reason  isl  were  only  a  device?    That  in  our  conduct  towai*dsyou 


there  that  we  should  now  observe  them  as  sacredly  bind 
ing  upon  us.  There  is  a  moral  obligation,  beyond  al 
treaties,  to  keep  our  promises  in  good  faith  in  the  day  o 
our  strength  and  power,  to  which  in  the  day  of  our  weak- 
ness we  were  indebted  for  security  and  peace.  Yet  th<i 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  committees  of  thi4 
House  has  told  us  that  these  engagements  were  mer^ 
'*  expedients"  to  obtain  peace  and  get  the  Indian  lands,' 
Sir,  if  such  is  that  gentleman's  opinion,  I  am  sorry  he  ext 
presMd  it  to  the  world;  for  I  am  not  willing  to  affix  such 
a  stigma  on  our  national  fame;  I  am  not  willing  to  commit 
the  honor  of  this  nation  to  the  gentleman's  keeping;  and 
having,  as  one  of  the  humblest  citiaens  of  the  republiC| 
some  share  in  her  faith  and  her  character,  I  protest  for  mf^ 
■elf,  and  for  those  I  represent,  against  any  such  interpret a» 
tion  of  our  engagemtnta. 


*•  one  of  those  expedients  was  to  appear  to  do  nothing 
which  concerned"  you,  *<  either  in  tlie  appropriation  of 
your  hunting  grounds,  or  in  controlling  your  conduct  with- 
out your  consent?"  Nothing  but  appearance — ^really  and 
truly  we  did  as  we  pleased. 

Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  tiie  gentleman  is  sincere  in  tlie  gua- 
ranties he  proposes  to  give,  and  intends  to  bind  the  nation 
in  all  future  time.  If  he  should  live  to  see  his  assurances 
thus  explained  and  chaffered  away,  he  will  feel  something 
of  the  emotion  which  Washington  and  the  fathers  of  the 
country  would  have  experienced,  could  they  have  antici- 
pated that  their  solemn  assurances  arc  to  be  thus  lightly 
regarded. 

[Mr.  BELL  interposc<l,  and  said  the  report  had  not  been 
correctly  understood — that  he  did  not  contend  that  the 
guaranty  was  not  binding.] 
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Sir,  I  regret  very  much  if  I  have  miwepresentcd  any 
sentiment  of  tlic  report.  If  the  gentleman  will  point  out 
any  part  of  it  which  he  wishes  to  be  read,  I  will  cheer- 
fully do  so,  and  abide  by  his  correction. 

[Mr.  BELL  declined.] 

Sir,  I  have  commented  upon  it  as  I  understand  it,  and  I 
quote  the  langtiaee  which  I  find  in  it.  The  report  g^ves 
another  reason  why  the  guaranty  should  not  be  under- 
stood in  the  sense  we  affix  to  it — 

•«  The  victor}'  of  the  20lh  of  August,  1794,  over  the 
northern  Indians,  with  whom  tlie  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
had  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence;  the  expedition 
which  was  secretly  planned,  for  carrying  the  war  mto  the 
Cherokee  country,  and  which  was  successfully  conducted 
by  the  sufferings  frontier  inhabitants;  and  the  pacific  dis 


positions  of  tlie  Spanish  authorities  of  Florida,  which  pre-  jneasure,  at  the  most,  not  exceeding'  five  millions  of  dol 
ceded  the  treaty  of  1795  with  Spain,  were  the  actual  re-  Bars.     The  very  nature  of  the  subject  forbids  accumte  and 


as  will  in  no  event  expose  us  to  the  censures  of  the  world. 
Sir,  I  have  before  me  many  documents  which  I  had  in- 
tended  to  use,  illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Govcrnnienl 
towards  the  Indians,  as  well  of  the  Crown  before  the  rero- 
lution,  as  of  the  Congress  under  the  confederation,  and 
since  under  the  present  constitution.  In  all  these  I  find 
abimdant  vindication  of  Indian  rights,  to  the  fuH  extent  I 
have  endeavored  to  maintain  them;  but  I  forbear  to  trespass 
upon  tlie  kind  indulgence  of  the  committee  by  eonsuroin^ 
their  time  in  reading"  them. 

I  will  now  proceed,  siri  to  a  brief  connderation  of  some 
other  topics  involved  in  the  bill  before  us,  and  which  bare 
been  discussed  at  much  length  by  the  member  from  Ten- 
nessee, [Mr.  Bkll.]  The  gentleman  computes  the  ex- 
pense which  will  be  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  this 


storers  of  peace." 

**  AAer  th'is  time,  the  Government  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  renew  the  guaranty  contained  in  the  treaties  of  1790 
and  1791,  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  but,  as  it  has 
done  so,  it  only  shows  that  that  stipulation  was  not  believed 
to  affect  the  nature  of  the  title  by  which  those  tribes  held 
their  lands,  or  to  introduce  any  new  principle  in  relation 
to  tlieir  rights  generally. 

Thus,  sir,  it  seems  that  our  pacific  relations  with  the 
southern  tribes  were  the  result  of  a  victory  obtained  by 
General  Wayne  over  the  northern  Indians,  with  whom  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  had  some  alliance — that  tliey  were 
therefore  vanquished — ^that  af^er  this  we  were  under  no 
obligation  to  renew  the  guaranty,  and,  liaving  renewed  it, 
it  is  not  tliereforc  to  be  construed  as  aflfecting  the  nature 
of  their  title,  or  the  extent  of  their  rights. 

Sir,  is  this  the  rule  by  which  treaties  and  compacts  are 
to  be  construed?  I  had  supposed  that  the  true  mode  of 
arriving  al  the% meaning  of  any  clause  was  to  examine  and 


piinuate  calculations.  As  a  general  principle,  we  all  knov 
•that  public  expenditures  vastly  exceed  previoiui  estimates. 
^Nothing  is  more  common.  I  am  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
*cient  data  to  form  an  estimate  with  any  pretensions  to  ac- 
curacy: but,  sir,  when  you  consider  tliat  sixty  thousand 
people  are  to  be  removed  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
miles;  that  they  are  to  be  subsisted  for  one  year  after 
they  have  reached  the  destined  land;  that  customary  pre- 
sents and  rewards  are  to  be  given  to  them;  that  all  iheir 
improvements,  possessions,  and  property,  which  they  leave 
behind,  arc  to  be  paitl  for;  that  agents,  commissioners,  and 
contractors  are  to*  be  employed  and  compensated;  and, 
moreover,  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  purchase  of  tiic 
tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi  a  right  to  plant  others  llierc; 
I  think  the  most  orthoilox  believer  in  the  dangers  of  a  ^^ 
dundant  treasury  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  who  have  re- 
sisted the  prosecution  of  internal  improvement  as  tcmiinj 
to  corrupt  the  States,  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  this 


weigh  the  terms  in  which  it  is  couched — to  compare  it  with  "source  of  their  disquietude  removed.      But,  sir,  I  shall 


the  general  spirit  of  tlie  instrument,  and  not  to  inquire  into 


the  inducements  and  obligations  resting  upon  the  parties  Indians  in  their  rights  and  possessions  where  they  nov 


at  its  formation.     Suppose  this  g^iaranty  to  be  the  merest 


make  no  objection  on  the  score  of  expense.     Protect  the 


"are,  and  you  may  hf»ve  almost  any  sum  to  effect  their  rc- 


gratuity  in  the  world  on  our  part,  that  we  were  in  truth  inoval,  w!)en  it  can  be  d6nc  with  their  free,  voluntary,  un- 
under  no  obhgation  to  make  it,  does  it  thence  follow  that  biassed  consent.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  anticipate  an 
it  is  to  have  no  meaning,  or  a  restricted  meaning?  Have  we  Jrobjcction,  on  the  gi'ound  of  a  want  of  constitutional  power 
thence  a  right  to  construe  it  away?  Sui-ely  not.  If  we  haveLn  Congress  to  make  the  appropriation.  I  shall  say  htiia 
made  the  guaranty,  we  must  be  bound  by  the  guaranty,  in  jts  rword  on  that  subject.  If  these  tribes  are  to  be  regarded 
true,  full  sense,  as  understood  at  the  lime  of  making  it.  fas  distinct  communities,  independent  of  the  States  where 


This  idea  of  abrogating  the  force  of  treaties  is  of  modern  ori-hhey  reside,  possessed  of  lands  which  will  belong  to  u: 
gin.     The  parties  who  now  favor  it  Were  formerly  among/ when  their  title  is  extinguished,  I  can  see  no  valid  ohjec 


possessmg  property 

the  full  perflirmance  of  the  stipulations  with  the  Creeks  Pji  its  enjoyment,  then  I  do  not  easily  perceive  the  author.ty 
at  the  Indian  Springy,  and  wholly  denied  the  power  even  of  ,^'hich  we  po?  .  ss  to  make  the  appropriation.  Suppos^i 
the  parties  to  the  compact  to  rescind  it,  though  it  was  ^ir,  that  some  fif\v  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 


fjunded  in  gross  fraud  and  corruption.     In  every  line  of 


t>r  New  England  wish  to  emigrate  to  the  West,  and  ask 


her  remonstrance  we  perceive  the  tenacity  and  force  with-  \he  aid  of  Government  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  that 


which  she  clung  to  the  vahdity  of  treaties.  Sir,  in  a  Com 
munication  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  from  the 
President  to  the  Creek  Indians,  in  which  he  endeavors  to 
convince  them  that  the  treaties  are  not  binding  upon  us, 
if  construed  as  impairing  tlie  sovereignty  of  Georgia,  he 
claims  from  them  the  most  exact  performance  of  their 
obligations:  "  Our  peaceful  mother  earth  has  been  stained 
by  the  blood  of  the  white  mail,  and  calls  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  murderers,  whose  surrender  is  now  demanded, 
under  the  solemn  obligation  of  the  treaty  which  your 
chiefs  and  warriors,  in  council,  have  agreed  to.  To  pre- 
serve peace,  you  must  comply  with  your  own  treaty." 
With  what  face  can  we  require  of  them  the  full,  faithful 
performance  of  their  promises,  when  in  the  same  breath 
we  tell  them  that  we  had  no  authority  to  give  the  assur- 
ances on  our  part'  Sir,  let  us  construe'and  so  peHbrm  our 
engagements  as  to  preserve  the  national  faith  nnd  honor. 


object;  wonid  such  an  application  be  listened  to  for 
moment?  Should  we  not  be  reminded  lliat  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government  \icre  all  •*  enumerated,"  and 
among  them  there  was  none  authorizing  it  to  appropnate 
the  public  treasury  to  enable  individuals  to  change  their 
location?  Sir,  this  hall  Mould  echo  with  the  perpetual 
reiteration  of  "constitutional  scruples.** 

The  gfcntleman  [Mr.  Bill]  has  urged  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  on  the  ground  of  humanity  to  the  Indians,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  interests  and  happiness.  He  informs 
the  committee  that  the  tribes  proposed  to  be  removed  are 
a  degraded,  declining  race,  who  are  rapidly  wasting  awav, 
and  will,  ere  long,  be  destroyed,  if  they  remain  in  their 
present  situation.  The  lessons  of  history  are  adduced  to 
show  that  the  red  man  cannot  live  in  contiguity  with  the 
white;  ihat  it  is  the  inevitable  fiite  of  the  sjrtsge  to  prnab 
whenever  ctvil'.zatlen  has  planted  its  foot  within  their  con- 
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fines.  However  just  this  maybe  in  the  general,  it  has  no 
application  to  the  soutliem  tribes,  particularly  to  the  Chero- 
keca,  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  subject  before  us. 
They  are  not  hordes  of  wandering  savages;  they  are  not 
hunters.  They  till  the  earth;  they  have  mechanics' shops 
and  trades,  schools  and  churches,  cultivated  fields  and 
flocks — ^bave  made  great  advances  in  civilization — formed 
a  written  code  of  government — established  a  press.  Is  it 
for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  such  a  people  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  and  planted  again  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  to  resume  the  wild  state  from  which  they  had 
emerged?  Sir,  I  do  not  find  anywhere  in  the  records  of 
history  that  the  condition  of  such  apeoplecan  be  promoted 
by  such  a  measure.  Least  of  all  do  I  find  that  the  interest 
or  honor  of  any  nation  can  be  promoted  by  a  violation 
of  its  public  treaties — an  infraction  of  its  plighted  faith. 
Whether  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  to  remove  or 
not,  is  a  question  for  them  to  decide;  and  so  long  as  they 
shall  determine  that  it  is  not  for  their  advantage  and  hap- 
piness,  and  refuse  to  comply,  so  long  are  they  entitled  to 
protection  and  security  in  all  their  rights.  In  several  of 
our  treaties  with  them,  we  have  had  in  view  their  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  territories  which  'they  possess.  We 
have  held  out  inducements  for  them  to  become  cultivated, 
and  have  stipulated  to  furnish  them  *'  with  useful  implements 
of  husbandry,"  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them  from 
the  savage  state.  The  treaty  of  1817  is  too  explicit  on 
this  point  to  be  omitted.  The  preamble  recites,  that,  in 
1808,  a  delegation  of  the  Cherokee  nation  signified  to  the 
President  the  anxious  desire. of  one  part  of  the  nation  *'  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  agricuUuce  and  civilized  life  in 
the  country  they  then  occupied;"  and  that  this  portion 
wished  for  a  division  of  the  countr}*^,  and  an  assig^iment  of 
lands  for  that  purpose;  that  **by  thus  contracting  their 
society  within  narrow  limits,  they  proposed  to  begin  tlie 
establishment  of  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  government." 

Another  portion  of  the  tribe  wished  to  pursue  the  hunter 
life,  and,  for  th  at  end,  were  desirous  to  remove  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  President  (Mr.  Jefferson)  answered, 
"the  United  States,  my  children,  are  the  friends  of  both 
pai'ties,  and,  so  far  as  can  reasonably  be  asked,  are  willing 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  remain  may  be 
Assuredof  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good  neighborhood." 
Such  was  the  preamble;  and  it  concludes,  **Now  know 
ye,  that  to  carry  into  effect  the  before  recited  promises 
with  good  faitliy"  &c.,  the  parties  concluded  the  treaty.  I 
ssk,  if  we  have  not  ** assured"  them  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, if  we  have  not  promised  them  **our  good  neigh- 
borhood;" and  now  that  the  experiment  has  so  far  been 
successful,  and  they  llave  made  rapid  advances  in  civiliza* 
tion,  are  we  to  be  told  that  humanity  and  their  own  inte- 
rests require  them  to  be  thrust  again  into  the  wilderness^ 
Sir,  what  will  be  their  condition  in  the  country  to  which  it 
i« proposed  they  shall  remove?  The  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed the  region,  about  six  hundred  miles  in  length,  snd 
two  hundred  and  fifty  in  width,  between  the  western  .boun- 
daries of  Arkansas  and  Missouri  and  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  somexVhere  within  the  limits  of  which  is  to  be 
their  ultimate  destination.  The  gentleman's  plan  is  \^ 
locate  the  southern  tribes  among  the  Cherokees,  Creeks^' 
Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  who  have  already  moved.   Bet 


long  can  their  schools  and  their  churches  be  maintained  in 
the  bosom  of  the  wilderness?     Sir,  they  will  be  only  ob- 
jects of  plunder  to  the  stranger  and  more  savage  bands 
aroimd  them.     They  will  be  overrun;  and,  if  they  resist,, 
it  will  Only  provoke  extermination.     Can  they  till  the! 
ground,  when  its  fruits  will  ripen  only  to  be  gathered  andl 
ccSnsumed  by  hordes  of  savages,  who  know  no  law  buti 
force,  no  right  but  power?     Sir,  I  firmly  believe  i\\cy\ 
cannot  exist  m  the  country  to  which  you  are  about  to  send 
them;  and  I  can  give  no  countenance  to  a  project  which 
contemplates  their  removal  against  their  wishes  and  their 
remonstrances.     We  have,  among  the  papers  before  us,  a 
very  affecting  account  of  the  distress  and  privations  which 
the  tribes  west  of  tlie  Mississippi  already  endure.     I  will 
read  an  extract  which  has  been  oflen  quoted,  but  whicK. 
cannot  be  too  of^en  called  to  our  recollection,  from  the  * 
letter  of  General  Clark. 

•*  The  condition  of  many  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi 
is  the  most  pitiable  that  can  be  imagined.  During  several 
seasons  in  every  year  they  are  distressed  by  famine,  \\y 
which  many  die  for  want  of  food,  and  during  which  the 
living  child  is  ofVen  buried  with  the  dead  mother,  because : 
no  one  could  spare  it  as  much  food  as  would  sustain  it 
through  its  helpless  infancy.  This  description  applies  to 
SiouXy  Osages,  and  many  others,  but  1  mention  those  be- 
cause they  are  powerful  tribes,  and  live  near  our  borders, 
and  my  official  station  enables  me  to  know  tlie  exact  truth. 
It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  people  In  this  condition  about  learn- ' 
ing  and  religion. " 

The  honorable  gentleman  answered  this  objection  in 
anticipation;  and  what  was  his  answer?  Why,  that  dis- 
tress and  suff'ering  of  this  description  were  common  among 
Indians-^that  it  is  incident  to  their  character  and  habits 
and  modes  of  life — tliat  it  is  not  more  frequent  now  than  it 
always  has  been.  And  is  this  a  sufficient  answer?  Are  we 
to  send  a  whole  people  from  their  abodes  of  comfort,  to 
scenes  of  distress  like  these,  with  the  cold  answer  that  it  is 
no  hardslup,  because  such  suffering  are  common?  Be- 
cause the  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  arc  compelled 
to  endure  these  distressing  privations,,  therefore  it  is  no 
hardship  to  send  other  tribes  there  to  endure  them  also! 
Will  such  an  answer  satisfy  benevolence,  philanthropy, 
humanity?  Will  it  alleviate  the  pang^  of  the  civilized. 
Cherokee,  when  he  consigns  his  dead  wife  and  bis  living 
child  to  the  eartli,  to  be  told  that  such  scenes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence? 

And,  sir,  how  will  these  suffcringsbe  aggravated  by  such 
an  accumulation  of  numbers?  The  country'  doetvmot  now 
afford  subsistence  enough  for  its  population.  How  much 
greater  will  be  the  deficiency,  when  sixty  thousand  more 
are  added  to  its  star\'ing  inhabitants?  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  country-  is  well  adapted  to  their  wants— abound- 
ing in  timber  and  water,  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation.  If  it  were  so,  from  the  causes  I  have  mention- 
ed they  can  never  possess  and  cultivate  it  in  security.  We 
have  been  called  upon  at  the  present  session  to  make  a 
military  road  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent  upon  the 
western  borders  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and  to  mount 
ten  companies  of  infantry  for  the  ]>f election  of  the  white 
inhabitants  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians. 
The  delegate  from  Arkansas  assures  us  that  the  security 


^ 


sides  Uiese  parts  of  tribes,  the  Osages  are  there,  and  thej  pf  that  frontier  depends  upon  these  measures.  How  nsuch 
warlike  bands  of  the  Camanches,  Sioux,  and  Pawnee^  inore  will  the  feeble  tribes  you  propose  to  send  still  far- 
roam  over  the  vast  prairies  in  search  of  game,  or  on  tlieir.  J-her  into  the  forests,  nf»  I  your  protection?     The  gentle- 


predatory  excursions.  It  is  now  designed  to  plant  a  civi  ^ 
uzecT  colony  amid  a  peqple  of  these  savage  habits.  They^ 
&re  not  hunters,  uhom  we  are  about  to  send  there.  Agri-; 
culture  is  their  employment.  They  are  not  warriors.  Wq 
have  induced  them  to  lay  aside  the  war  club  and  the  toma*) 
hawk,  and  to  substitute  the  peaceful  implements  of  hu»t 
bandry.  They  have  flocks,  and  property  of  various 
descriptions.  How  long  can  they  retain  it  in  tlie  neigli*- 
borhootl  of  the  warlike  tribes  I  hive  enumerated?     How 


iman  has  not  taken  into  his  account  of  expenses  those 
which  will  be  incurred  in  keeping  up  a  military  establish- 
ment in  that  vicinity,  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  peace  among  the  different  tribes,  who  will 
fina  perpetual  sources  of  discord  when  crowded  together 
in  the  .small  limits  assigned  them. 

But,  sir,  is  the  country  suited  to  tlieir  wants?  The  gen- 
tleman must  allow  !ne  to  say  that  I  repose  little  confidence 
in  the  information  he  has  received  upon  this  subject.     De- 
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scriptions  from  other  sources  give  a  difierent  account.    Ij     '*  There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  I  think  it  is  due 
I  will  only  refer,  however,  to  the  opinion  of  a  delegation  ofj|  to  justice  to  give  my  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be  worti). 


^  the  Chickasaw  nation,  who  were  sent  last  year  west  of  th 
'  Mississippi,  **  in  search  of  a  home."    It  is  among  the  docu 
^  ments  upon  our  tables.     They  could  find  no  country^  id 
which  they  would  consent  to  remove,  except  one  small 
tract  which  was  already  occupied.     The  vacant  lands,) 


they  said,  were  not  adapted  to  their  convenience.     *'ll  have  heard  much.     It  is  said  abroad  tliat  the  common 


Whether  the  Cherokees  are  wise  in  denring  to  renoin 
here  or  not,  T  express  no  opinion.  Sut  it  is  certunly  juit 
that  it  should  be  known  whether  or  not  they  do,  as  a  body, 
wish  to  remain.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  person  to  dwelt 
among  them  without  bearing  much  on  the  subject.    I 


we  had  found  a  country  to  please  us,  it  was  our  intention 
to  exchange.     It  is  yet  our  wish  to  do  so.     But  we  can-; 
not  consent  to  remove  to  a  country  destitute  of  a  single^ 
corresponding  feature  to  the  one  in  which  we  at  present 
reside.''     Such,  sir,  is  the  information  we  have  received 
from  the  Indians  themselves.     If  they  wish  to  remove,  I 
would  furnish  them  assistance  to  do  it.     But  I  would  firs 
secure  them  in  their  rights  where  they  now  reside.     ] 
would  then  furnish  them  tlie  most  ample  information  pos^; 
sible  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate  them, 
give  them  every  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  as 


people  would  gladly  remove,  but  are  deterred  by  the 
chiefs  and  a  few  other  influential  men.  It  is  not  so.  I 
say  with  the  utmost  assurance,  it  is  not  so.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  to  remain  where  they  are.  They  arc  noto▼c^ 
awed  by  the  chiefs.  Individuals  may  be  overawed  by 
popular  opinion,  but  not  by  the  chiefs.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  a  chief  in  favor  of  removal,  he  would 
be  overawed  by  the  people.  He  woidd  know  that  he 
could  not  open  his  moutli  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition, 
but  on  pain,  not  only  of  the  &ilure  of  his  re-election,  but 


to  their  situation  and  condition  in  their  new  abodes,  and;  of  popular  odium  and  scoin.     The  whole  tide  of  national 


then  leave  the  decision  to*  them. 

When,  sir,  under  these  circumstances  they  shall  decide 
to  remove,  I  apprehend  no  objection  will  be  made  to  it. 
^  It  has  been  urged,  however,  very  zealously  by  the  gentle- 
men [Messrs.  BsLL  and  Lvxpkin]  that  the  gi'eat  mass  of 
the  southern  Indians  are  now  willing  and  anxious  to  re- 
move, but  are  restrained  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  chiefs 
and  white  men  who  reside  among'  the  tribes.  Where  h 
the  evidence  of  this?  Upon  what  facts  do  the  gentlemen 
make  the  assertion  ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  they  have  uniformly  and  firmly  resisted  all  your  offers 
and  solicitations?  Commissioners  were  sent  last  year  to 
negotiate  upon  this  subject,  with  instructions  so  peculiar, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  to  advert  to  them.  What  were  these 
instructions  ?  Why,  sir,  not  to  permit  their  official  charac- 
ter to  be  known,  but  to  appear  among  the  Indians  as  their 
friends  and  advisers,  solicitous  only  for  their  benefit  and 
happiness.  In  this  mode  their  confidence  was  to  be  won. 
They  were  not  to  convene  tlie  Indians  in  council,  agree- 
ably to  uniform  custom  whenever  negotiations  were  to  be 
conducted  with  them,  but  to  see  **tbe  chiefs  and  other 
influential  men,  not  together,  but  apart,  at  their  own 
houses;"  and  when  other  arguments  and  advice  should  fail, 
■<  offers  to  them  of  extensive  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards,  would,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  obtaining  their 

So  it  seems  tlie  Indian  territor)',  the  pro- 


feeling  sets,  in  one  strong  and  unbroken  current,  against  a 
removal  to  the  West." 

With  this  evidence  before  me,  I  must  be  pardoned  wlien 
I  tell  the  honorable  clwurman  [Mr.  Bbm.]  that  I  do  not  re- 
pose confidence  in  the  information  with  which  he  has  been 
furnished,  andhasprefcented  to  the  House.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed,  without  evidence,  and  against  evidence,  that  the 
Indians  are  willing  to  remove,  but  arc  restrained  by  some 
overpowering  cause.  In  1827,  the  complaint  of  Georgia 
was,  that  the  Government  had  neglected  its  duty,  and,  in- 
stead of  adopting  a  course  which  would  terminate  in  the 
removal  of  the  Indians,  had  pursued  a  policy  calculated  to 
render  their  residence  permanent.  There  was  no  com- 
plaint then  against  the  chiefs.  It  was  all  tlic  fault  of  Go- 
vernment. Well,  sir,  we  have  now  a  Government  coope- 
rating with  Georgia.  This  ground  of  complaint  is  removed. 
Still  the  Indians  refuse  to  go.  Some  new  ceason  must  be 
found  for  their  refusal.  Sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to  jn- 
.quire  into  the  fact,  thaa  to  be  searching  for  the  causes  of 
fthat  which  is  only  assumed  to  eiust?  Is  it  not  natural  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  unwilling  to  abandon  their 
liomes?  Are  they  not  men?  Are  they  not  capable  of  at- 
lachments?  Have  they  no  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  land  of 
Sheir  birth — ^to  the  soil  wliich  covers  the  ashes  of  their  &•• 
ihers?  Is  not  their  country  dear  to  them?  Sir,  in  their 
friew,  that  earth  wears  a  deeper  verdure,  and  the  heaveni 


acquiescence."  *.         .        » ,. 

pcrty  of  the  whole  nation,  was  to  be  obtained  by  offers  of  ^our  a  more  unclouded  radiance,  than  in  all  the  world  be- 
1    "rewards"  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  to  procure  aides.     It  it  unnatural,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  t^t 

their  assent.     Is  this  the  mode  in  which  Indian  rights  are  they  are  "anxious"  to  quit  tlic  scenes  of  their  childhood, 

to  be  treated?    Bribery  to  the  chiefs?     What  is  the  reason  to  seek  a  new  home,  hr  off,  in  the  ladfls  of  the  setting  sun. 

given  for  not  convening  the  Indians  in  council?    A  most      And,  sir,  how  are  they  to  be  removed?    The  ooly  prf>- 

remarkable  one  truly.     It  is  in  these  words:  "The  past|ject  I  have  seen  is  that  contained  in  the  *•  report  from  the 

has  demonstrated  their  utter  aver«on  to  this  mode,  whilst 

it  has  been  made  equally  clear  that  another  mode  promises 

greater  success.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  Indians  have 
,  seen  in  the  past  that  it  has  been  by  the  results  of  councils 

that  tlie  extent  of  their  country  lias  been  from  time  to  time 
*  diminished.  They  all  comprehend  this."  Now,  sir,  it 
'  is  represented  that  the  Indians  arc  willing  to  exchange 
!  their  country,  and  to  remove.  If  so,  why  not  convene 
-  them  in  council,  as  it  is  by  means  of  councils  that  the  ex- 
'  tent  of  their  coimtry  has  been  diminished?    Would  they 

have  such  an  "utter  aversion  to  this  mode,"  if  they  were 

really  willing  to  adopt  the  measures  to  which  such  a  mode 

leads?  No,  sir.  They  see  it  has  been  by  councils  that  their 

country  has  been  diminished,  and  they  arc  opposed  to  coun- 
cils because  they  are  op])08ed  to  any  further  diminution.  . 
Upon  this  subject  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman 


bureau  of  Indian  Affairs"  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  andby 
him  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  proposition  is,  that 
they  shall  be  removed  "by  contract" — ^and  the  rccoio- 
mendation  of  this  plan  is,  that  it  can  be  done  much  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  mode.  By  contract,  sir!  What,  are 
sixty  thousand  human  beings— the  sick,  the  aged, them- 
6rm,  children,  and  infants— to  be  transported  hundreds  of 
miles,  over  mountains  and  rivers  and  forests,  by  contract. 
By  those  who  will  engage  to  perform  the  service  for  the 
smallest  sum!  Are  you  to  hold  out  such  inducements  to 
long  aiid  fatiguing  marches— to  scanty  and  cheap  provi* 
sions  ?  Will  you  place  these  hapless,  deceived,  and  abused 
people  at  the  mercy  of  contractors,  whose  only  object  a 
gain?  in  whose  bosoms  Indian  wrongs  and  Indian  sufler- 
ing  will  find  but  little  sympathy.  Sir,  if  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  measure  is  to  be  executed,  I  will  never  }icW 


read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Worccsterj  publish-  pwide  enough  to  relieve  all  their  wants;  to  render  ^'^5''' j*  u 
ed  among  the  documents  of  the  Senate*     ,  *  I  tion,  bad  at  the  best,  as  tolerable  at  the  exigency  will  admrt- 
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Duty  on  Sat» — Hemtwd  9/  the  Indiaru. 


[H.  of  It. 


Sir,  the  question  before  us,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  one  of.  to  my  children,  mope  valuable  than  uncounted  gold--mcpe 
pi'cat  r.n.l  momentous  magnitude.   It  becomes  us  to  pause,  honorable  than  imperial  power. 


policy >"     Are  we  giving^  "a  humane  and  considerate 
attention  to  their  rignts  and  their  wants^"    Tiiia  pleil; 
remains  to  be  rcdeemct!.     If  we  now  turn  a  deaf  ear  I 
the  Cherokees  who  bare  appealed  to  our  justice,  an 
chiined  our  protection^  if  this  bill  thaM  pass  in  its  presen 
thajie,  providing  no  security  for  their  rights,  their  destin 
will  be  irrevocably  fixed.     And  how  will  our  coaduc 
toyrard  them  bear  the  icmtiny  of  an  enlighftetted  worl " 
and  the  just  jud^ent  of  impartial  kiatory  f    Sir,  if  we 
permit  these  foeble  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations  t6 


a  ul  consider  well  the  step  we  are  about  to  take.     If  it  be 

at  all  doubtful,  let  us  so  decide  as  shutU  preserve,  and  not 

impair  our  national  character.     If  we  err,  let  it  lie  on  \\\c 

side  of  humanity.    In  the  inaugural  address  of  the  present 

Chief  Magistrate,  He  assures  the  country — *•  It  will  be  my 

sincere  and  constant  desire  to  observe  towartb  the  Indian 

tribes  within  our  limits  a  just  and  liberal  policy;  and  to 

give  that  humane  and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights 

find  tljeir  wants  which  are  consistent  witli  the  habits  of  our 

Gavernnient,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people.**    Sir,  are  .  ^  .  ,  . 

we  about  to  observe  towards  them  "a  just  and  liberal      Mr.  HUNTINGTON,  of  Conn^eAicuU  foUowed  m  a 


Sir,  the  criws  in  tlic  tote  of  tliesc  people  has  arrived. 
The  responsibility  ii  upon  us— upon  us  as  a  House,  and 
upon  each  of  tia  as  tmlividuals.  Tlic  Indian  here  makes 
his  last  appeal.  All  other  sources  of  protection  have 
failed.  It  remains  ^th  us  whether  he  shall  return  in  joy 
and  hope,  or  in  sorrow  and  dcspur.  Will  we  listen  to  hit 
appeals  If  we  do  not,  then  is  tlielr  wan  about  to  set,  it 
may  be  in  blood  and  in  tears.  l*hcn,  indeed,  will  all  hu- 
man means  have  fiiilcd,  and  they  must  be  abandonedr— ^ 
Abandoned,  O  God!  to  thy  sovereign  mercy. 


speech  of  nearly  the  same  lenf^h,  on  the  aame  s:dc. 

Mr.  JOHNS,  of  Delaware,  succeeded,  itnil  addressed  i 
the  committee  at  great  lengtli,  also  against  the  bill. 

The  committee  tlten  rose,  and  reported  the  bill  to  th« 
House* 


lysDKKSSAr,  Max  19,  1830. 
DUIT  ON  SALT. 
Mr.  McDUFFIE,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 


be  dKven  from  their  homes,  thoiigU  it  tnay  not  reach  thclMeans,  reported  the  following  bill: 
same  height  of  infamy  which  h* story  has  assigned  to  thatjf^  t^Be  it  enacted,  Uc,  Tliat  the  duty  on  salt  be  fifteen  centa 

"f  Deccm- 
afterthat 


wmc  sefltenee  ^om  posterity.     It  will  stand,  too,  in  tli©      The  bill  was  read  the  first  time^  when 
annals  of  the  world  by  the  side  of  those  enormities  which       Mr.  EARLL,  of  New  York,  objected  to  the  second 
our  mother  countjy  has  practised  in  another  hemisphere;  reading,  wliich  motion,  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  was  tan- 
and  though  the  poor  Cherokee  may  find  no  Burke  or  timount  to  a  motion  to  reject  Uie  bill. 
Sheridan  to  tell  tfjc  story  of  his  griefij,  and  to  hold  up  the       After  a  few  remarks  by  Wr.  MILI.RK, 
picture  of  his  wrongs  to  the  execration  of  mankind,  it       Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Massachusetts^  expressed  briefly  his  ob* 
will  go  up  to  a  higher  tribuwal,  where  sophistry  cannot  de-  jcctions  to  the  bill,  and  concluded  by  moving  to  postpone 
lade,  and  wliere  the  humblest  Indian  will  be  equal  to  his  ^hc  bill  to  the  next  ses«»iow  of  Congress,  with  the  view,  if 
proudest  oppressor.     Sir,  it  was  said  by  one  often  quote*  his  motion  prevailed,  of  moving  a  call  on  the  Sccrctarj'  of 
upon  this  floor,  (Mr.  Jefferson,)  and  in  reference  to  a  sub.v  ;thc  Treasury,  to  isollect  ceitaUi  i«fbrmation,  which  Mr.  D^ 
ject  not  dissimilar  to  the  present,  **  I  tremble  for  rov  cour>./  deemed  neeessorv  to  enable  Congreas  to  act  discreetly  om 
try  whe«  I  rcmeo>I)x?r  thct  God  is  Just,  and  that  his  ju5-.  so  important  a  subject. 

tice  will  not  sleep  forever."    And  altliourii  the  par^:cull^  Y  Mr.  CHILTON  called  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 
mode  of  retribution  which  was  in  his  mind  on  that  occasion  A*iiir.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  moved  the  previous  question, 
may  not  row  be  anticipated,  yet  let  us  recollect  *<  that  the       Mr.  HOFFMAN  rose  to  a  point  of  order,  which  tkc 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  side  with  us" 'chgir  overruled. 

in  a  oHfl'^ct  between  power  and  right— between  opprcssi6J>      The  Cidl  for  the  previous  question  being  seconded, 
ami  jiisfcc.  Mr.  POWERS,  of  New  York,  mo^•cd  to  lay  t!ie  bill  oa 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lumpkin]  the  iabte^  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr. 


has  anticipated  a  period  when  it  will  be  as  odious  to  be 
known  as  an  advocate  of  the  Indian  rights,  as  to  have  sup- 
ported the  pAssage  of  tlic  alien  and  seuition  laws.  I  know 
not  what  pretensions  the  gentleman  possesses  to  the  power 
of  aug^ury,  but,  iu  my  estimation,  he  has  consulted  tlie 
itars  to  vei-^  little  purpose,  if  such  be  the  lessons  they 
read  him.  Before  (hat  period  shall  arrive,  you  must  burn 
iM  the  records  of  the  Government — destroy  the  history 
of  the  country — pervert  the  moral  sense  of  the  commu- 
J^ity— make  injustice  and  oppression  virtues — ami  Jareaeli 
of  national  faith  honoi*able;  and  then,  but  not  till  then, 
»'ill  the  visions  of  tbc  gentleman  assume  the  form  of 
realities.  Sir,  if  f  could  hope,  as  I  surely  cannot,  tliat 
any  feeble  e^oi-ts  of  mine  would  outlive  the  brief  hour 
whicli  gave  tliem  existence — if  I  could  give  perpetuity  to 
any  thing  I  can  say  or  do,  there  is  no  occasion  I  should 
covet  more  than  that  which  I  now  possess.    If  I  could  look. 


CONNER,  they  were  taken,  and  the  motion  to  hy  on  tlie 

table  lo.st:  yeas,  83 — n.'\ys,  102. 

The  previous  question  being  then  carried  by  110  to  72, 
The  main  question  was  put,  ••  Shall  the  bill  be  rejected?** 

and  was  negatived:  yeas,  85--nays,  103.     Of  course, 
Th&  lull  was  ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INUIANil. 

The  bill  for  removing  the  Indians  having  been  taken  up 
in  tlie  House,  certain  amendnnents  were,  offered  by  Mr. 
STORRS,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  TKST,  when  the  de- 
bate was  resumed,  and  CQn^ntved  to  a  late  hour  at  night. 

iAv,  BATES  iiiid  heslpuldtake  it  for  granted  tliat  the 
States' whfeh^£d  passed  laws  subjecting  the  Indian  tribes 
to  their  iurisd'xtion,  meant  what,  by  their  legislative  acts, 
they  said,  and  that  the  hiws  whicli  they  had  p:iswd  went 
to  be  enforced.  I  reject  [said  Mr.  B.J  even  the  supposition 


forward,  as  I  certainly  do  not,  to  a  long  life  of  public  ser-<  that  these  laws  are  made  notto  be  executed,  but  in  mock- 
vie::— to  honors  and  distinctions — I  would  forego  all  for*  «jry — ^to  be  used  as  an  expedient,  a  contrivance— the  means 
the  power  to  roll  buck  the  tide  of  desolation  ti'hlch  is  about  of  driving  a  bargain  and  accopinlishing  an  object.  Upon 
to  overwhelm  these  hapless  sous  of  the  forest.  If  I  coujcl  isuch  an  attempt,  conic  fVonj  wnat  quarter  it  may — States 
stMiJ  up  between  the  weak,  the  friendless,  the  dcsertedij  or  individuals — the  House  would  frown  inctignantty.  This 


suwl  the  strong  ai*m  of  oppression,  and  siicccssfutiv  vindi* 
c^tc  their  rights,  and  shield  them  in  tlicir  hour  of  adver-. 
«ty,  I  should  have  achieved  honor  enough  to  satisfv  even| 
an  exorbitant  ambition;  and  I  shottld  leave  it  as  a  legacy 
Vol..  VI.— 132 


grantee",  I  affirm  that  the  bill  before  us  does  not  meet  the 
exigency,  of  the  case,  nor  present  fairly  and  fullv  tlic  quet* 
tion  upon  which  we  are  to  decide.  And  why  does  it  not> 
There  u-e  at  the  South  several  tribes  of  Indinns-^Uie  Cher 
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rokee?,  Creeks,  Cbickanwa,  and  Choctawa,  with  whom 
the  United.States  stand  in  this  relation:  They  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  The  boundary  is  de- 
fined  between  them  and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
which  no  white  man  is  at  liberty  to  pass  witliout  a  license 
under  the  autiiority  of  the  United  States.  In  short,  they 
hold  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  forms  of 
solemnity  of  a  treaty  stipulation  by  which  the  faith  of  a 
^  nation  can  be  pledged,  to  protect  and  defend  them.  The 
States  of  Geor^a,  Ikfi&sissippi,  and  Alabama  have  passed 
laws,  as  these  tribes  say,  directly  violating  their  territorial 
and  national  rights.  Take  the  law  of  Georgia  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  laws  of  the  three  States.  Tliose  of 
MUsissippi  and  Alabama  are,  in  some  respects,  less  severe 
than  that  of  Georgia,  but  in  principle  they  are  equally 
inadmissible.  The  eighth  section  makes  it  penal  for  a 
Cherokee  to  "endeavor"  to  prevent  one  of  his  tribe  from 
emierating.  A  father,  therefore,  may  not  influence  his 
child,  nor  a  g^rdian  his  ward.  No,  sir,  he  thereby  makes 
himself  liable  tc^  four  years'  confinement  to  hard  labor. 
What  will  men  who  arc  fathers,  or  not  fathers;  what  will 
men  who  are  free,  say  to  this! 

The  fifteenth  section  enacts  **that  no  Indian,  or  de- 
scendant of  an  Indian,  within  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians, shall  be  a  competent  witness  in  any  court  of  Georgia, 
in  a  suit  in  which  a  white  man  is  a  party,  unless  such  wuitc 
man  reudes  within  said  nation.**  While  Georgia  makes 
the  Indians  citizens,  or  subjects,  she  does  not  leave  them  to 
the  common  law  to  exclude  for  infamy,  interest,  or  incom- 
petency of  any  kind,  but  she  proscribes  the  nation — an 
entire  district  of  men — the  population  of  a  whole  city, 
county,  or  parish — and  that  without  reference  to  Uieir 
character,  talent,  or  capacity,  whether  christian  or  heathen, 
civilized  or  savage.     They  are  all  turned  off  tlie  stand  by 


have  seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the 
chase."  And  thus  the  subject  is  presented  to  Congresi^ 
both  by  the  President  and  the  Indians,  for  consideration. 
The^mpathies  of  the  public  having  become  interested^ 
for,  sir,  nature  is  the  ally  of  the  weak  against  the  strongs 
through  the  range  of  being,  civiUzed  or  nvage,  rational 
or  brute,  not  mercenary  but  volunteer — numerous  memo- 
rials came  in  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
whole  subjecl  is  referred  to  your  committee  .upon  Indlaa 
Affauv.  That  committee  reported  a  bill  making  an  appro- 
priation of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  begin  witli,  for 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  MiasianppL 
The  chiefs  say  to  us  that  that  is  no  answer  to  their  inquiry. 
They  desire  to  know  whether  they  must  submit  to  the  iavi 
of  Georgia,  and  to  such  laws,  whether  she  has  a  right  to 
abro^te  their  Government  and  dissolve  their  nation.  The 
President  has  told  theixi  they  must,  but  has  referred  the 
subject  to  us.  We  answer  only  by  this  bill.  They  tellm 
they  cannot  decide  the  question  of  removal  until  they 
know  their  rights  where  they  are.  And  not  only  the  Indiu 
chiefs,  but  tlie  ,  American  people,  expect  us  to  answer. 
Here  is  money  for  your  removal,  we  say.  This  is  the  only 
answer  we  dea^n  to  give  them.  Well,  say  they,  if  yoa 
will  not  tell  us  direct W  what  our  rights  are,  will  youallov 
us  to  remind  you  of'^your  duties?  Will  you  defend  our 
boundary,  and  protect  us  where  we  are,  as  you  agreed  to 
do?  The  President  has  said  he  will  not.  They  urge  upon 
tlie  consideration  of  Congress  the  impossibility  of  deciding 
fairly  and  understandin^y  what  they  will  do,  until  they 
know  what  their  condition  is  to  be  where  they  are. 
Whether  they  must  submit  to  such  a  law  or  not— whether 
they  will  be  protected  or  not — whether  they  are  to  retain 
their  lands,  or  whether  Georgia,  who  has  not  even  "  seen 
them  from  the  mountain,  nor  passed  them  in  the  chase," 


tated  an  act  in  its  essence  more  tyrannical,  or  in  its  cha- 
racter more  unjust.  And  to  take  away  the  only  apology 
that  any  man  could  offer— -the  incapacity  of  tlie  people  to 
testify — ^this  very  law  admits  their  capacity,  by  atlmitting 
them  to  be  witnesses  if  the  party  to  tlie  suit  be  resident 
within  tlie  Cherokee  nation.  But  this  is  not  tlie  worst 
feature  of  the  law,  if  worse  can  be. 
«^  By  the  seventh  section  * '  all  laws,  ordinances,  orders^  and 
regulations,  of  any  kind  wliatever,  made  bv  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  in  any  way  whatever,  are  declared  to  be  null  and 
void  as  if  the  same  had  never  existed;  nor  shall  they  be 

Sivcn  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  suit  whatever:"  thus 
issolving  and  resolving  tlie  nation  into  its  original,  indivi- 
dual elements;  making,  as  if  it  had  never  beeu,  all  tliat  com- 
bines and  forms  men  into  States,  nations,  or  tribes;  dissolv- 
ing all  ties  but  those  of  nature.  I  beg  Uie  House  to  real- 
ize tlie  measure,  the  extent  and  scope  of  this  unrivalled, 
outrageous  act  of  usurped  dominion.  Bring  it  home.  Let 
it  be  said  to  your— to  the  United  States  of  America,  that 
<*  all  your  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  and  regulations  sliall  be 
null  as  if  they  bad  never  existed!"  Let  it  be  said  by  a  na- 
tion tliat  was  weak  when  you  were  strong;  that  had  grown 
up  by  your  side;  that  had  increased  while  you  had  decreas- 
ed! Let  a  nation  say  it  that  had  lived  by  your  permission: 
that  had  pledged  itself  for  your  protection  and  defence! 
Does  it  change  the  case  to  change  the  name?  Has  tiie 
Cherokee  no  attachment  to  the  simple  forms  of  govern- 
.  ment  he  has  matured  and  improved?  To  the  customs  and 
regulations  of  his  fathers?  Does  he  not  feel?  Is  he  not  a  man  ? 
In  this  condition  of  things  the  Indians  applied  to  tlie  Pre- 
sident He  told  them,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  message,  < '  that  if 
they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  they 
must  be  subject  to  tlie  laws;  that  they  will  be  protected  in 
their  possesions  which  they  have  improved;  but  that  it 
seemed  to  liim  absiu'd  and  visionary  to  suppose  their  claims 
can  be  allowed  to  tracts  of  country  merely  because  they 


us  back  the  lands  we  let  you  have  for  it?  The  Preadent 
answers^  no;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  answers 
here  is  money  for  your  removal.  We  dare  not,  in  the  face 
of  the  American  people,  directly  affirm  the  answer  of  tlie 
President^  and,  therefore,  we  evade  the  question,  and 
hope  to  hide  ourselves  in  tlie  folds  of  this  bill  when  a  scru- 
tiny shall  be  made  for  us.  Sir,  who  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that  by  implication,  direct  and  inevitable,  you  affirm  the 
decision  ofthe  President,  by  giving  him  the  means  to  cany 
that  decision  into  effect?  You  decide  tliat  the  Indians  are 
the  citizens  of  Georgia — subject  to  her  jurisdiction,  and 
that  you  will  not  defend  their  boundary,  nor  protect  them. 
This  you  decide  obliquely,  at  a  time  when  the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  tlie  Indian  nations,  and  in  the  affairs  of  your  own 
honor,  too,  requires  tliat  you  should  speak  out  You  co- 
operate with  Georgia — ^j'ou  give  effect  to  her  laws— you 
put  the  Indians  aside,  and  trample  your  treaties  with  them  in 
the  dust.  And  it  will  be  in  vain  you  tcU  the  world  you  did  not 
set  fire  to  the  city,  when  you  saw  it  burning,  and  would  not 
put  it  out;  and  when  you  were  its  hired  patrole  and  wktcb. 

In  passing  this  bill,  therefore,  the  House  decide  that  the 
Indians  are  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Georgia;  and  tliat  we  ought  not  and  cannot  inter- 
fere to  protect  tliem.  Now,  sir,  I  deny  it  all.  I  affirm 
the  contrary.  I  maintain  that  the  Inmans  are  not  the 
citizens-  of  Georgia,  nor  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Georgia;  but  tliat  they  are  sovereign,  and  that  vc  are 
pledged  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of 
sovereignty;  and  tluit  Georgia  has  no  right  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  it,  constitutional  or  other.  ^  Sir,  tlie  g^eat  men 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  this  business  were  not  so  uo* 
wise,  noruninslructedin  tlieir  duties,  nor  can  they  tliusbe 
put  in  the  wrong  by  those  who  now  have  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs. 

I  sliall  not  go  with  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bxll]  to  tlie  otlier  side  of  the  Mississippi,  eitlier  for  the 
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parpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  trees  can  be  made  to 
grow  for  the  use  of  the  emierant  Im^ans  where  none  ever 
mw  belbre,  or  whether  tiie  emigfrants  themse#e8  will 
form  a  convenient  barrier  between  our  own  settlennents 
and  the  tribes  of  Indians  west  of  theni;  or,  if  convenient, 
whether  they  may  not  have  an  objection  to  becoming  a 
breastwork  to  be  shot  at,  or  shot  through,  for  our  Accom- 
modation; or,  in  a  region  where  there  are  now  frequent 
victims  to  fiunine,  whether  an  addition  of  such  a  promis- 
cuous and  wild  popuUtion  will  not  be  likely  to  augment 
the  evil.  No,  sir,  for  if  this  bill  pass,  your  faith  is  g^ne,  your 
honor  violated,  and  there  is  nothingleft  worth  a  wise  man*s 
thought.  But  I  will  take  Uie  liberty  to  remark,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  strangely  precipitate  and  heedless  to 
send  these  people  into  a  region  about  which  we  know  so 
little;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  without  a  minute  explora- 
tion of  the  country  by  impartial,  intelligent  men,  commis- 
sioned and  sent  there  for  the  purpose. 

I  take  the  liberty  further  to  enter  mv  protest  a^nst 
the  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  partv  feeling  in  this  dis- 
cussion. If  tliat  is  to  be  invoked  ana  enlisted,  tlie  destiny  of 


In  1732,  Georgpa  was  a  part  of  South  Carofina.  And, 
in  order  to  erect  a  barrier  against  the  Indians  and  Spa- 
niards in  Florida,  upon  the  frontier  of  South  Carolina, 
George  II,  by  patent,  created  a  corporation,  styled  the 
•«  Trustees  for  establ  shingthe  colony  of  Georgia  in  Ame- 
rica,'* to  hold  for  his  use  all  the  land  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  tiie  South  Sea,  as  it  was  then  termed,  within  the 
degrees  of  latitude  and  the  boundaries  therein  given.  No 
individual  was  to  hold  more  than  fifty'acres,  and  tiiat  in  tail 
male.  The  comnoand  of  the  militia  was  given  to  the  Go- 
vernor of  South  Carolina.  In  this  patent  nothing  is  said 
of  the  Indians.  In  1752  it  was  surrehdered.  Oglethorp, 
who  was  the  active  agent  of  the  corporation,  in  1733  ar- 
rived in  Georg^  with  a  hundred  ana  fourteen  emigrants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  selected  the  sKe  of  Sa- 
vannah as  the  most  eligible  place  for  a  lodgment,  where 
he  erected  a  fort.  Tlie  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  were 
then  twenty-five  thousand  strong.  In  order  to  get  a  title 
to  some  land,  he  employed  a  female  of  the  half  blood,  the 
wife  of  a  trader,  to  whom  he  made  liberal  presents,  and 
gave  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.     She  assem- 


these  nations  is  fixed.  It  is  a  spirit  that  has  no  heart,  no<  bled  iiffy  Indian  chieft,  and  prepared  them  to  accede  to 
sympathy,  no  relenting.  Truth  may  pour  her  radiance  upon  Oglethorp's  proposition  of  a  treaty.  They  ceded,  with 
its  vision,  and  it  sees  not.    Distress  may  utter  her  cry,  amV  some  reservations,  all  the  land  to  the  head  of  tide  water^ 


it  hears  not.  Of^en  has  it  stained  tiie  scaffold  with  th 
blood  of  the  innocent.  Nor  is  the  sectarian  influenc 
that  has  been  called  in  aid  of  this  measure  by  the  honor- 
able gentlenmn  firom  Georgia,  [Mr.  Iajutkih]  less  to  be 
deprecated;  for  although,  at  tiiis  age  of  the  world,  it  U 
not  seen  actually  planting  the  stake  and  lighting  the  fires, 
yet  it  is  akin  to  tiie  other.  And  it  would  be  as  much  in 
place,  in  the  high  court  of  law  at  the  otiier  end  of  the 
cspitol,  to  appeal  to  the  sectarian  and  part)'  feelings  of  the 
judges  as  a  correct  nile  of  decision,  as  to  make  the  ap- 
peal to  honorable  gentlemen  here.  Sir,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion upon  the  life  or  liberty  of  an  individual,  but  upon  the 
fate  of  imtions.  How  then  can  any  man  in  such  a  case,  and  in 
stich  a  place,  dare  to  make  the  appeal,  and  hope  to  be  for- 
g^iren!  What  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity  and  th 
honor  of  this  House!  Sir,  it  is  not  a  party  question.  N 
man  can- make  it  such,  until  he  can  quench  the  last  spar 
of  honor  in  the  breast,  and  stop  the  current  of  feeling  in' 
the  heart,  and  put  out  the  light  of  truth  in  tbe  mind,  and 
stifle  tiie  voice  of  conscience  in  the  soul.     Sir,  it  is  ou 


within  the  limits  of  the  patent.  That  treaty  adnuts  that 
the  Indians  owned  the  land,  and  were  sovereign.  They 
were  treated  with  as  "  the  head  men  of  the  Creek  nation;" 
and  the  land,  in  express  terms,  is « said  to  be  theirs. 
"Although  this  land  belongs  to  us,"  the  Creeks  say,  yet, 
in  consideration  that  the  Georgians  have  come  for  the 
good  of  our  wives  and  children,  and  *'  to  teach  us  what 
is  straight,"  we  make  the  cession.  At  Coweta,  in  1739, 
another  treaty,  preceded  by  larg^  presents,  was  made,  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  first  cession  were  more  par^ 
ticularly  defined;  and  the  trustees  declare  "that  the 
English  shall  not  enlarge  or  take  any  other  lands  except 
those  granted  by  the  Greek  nation;  and  covenant  that 
they  will  punish  any  person  that  shall  intrude  upon  the 
lands  reserved  by  them."  In  1762,  at  Mobile,  at  a  con- 
vention of  Indian  nations, .  Captain  Smith;  the  Indian 
agent,  told  them  "that  the  boundaries  of  tlieir  hunting 
g^unds  should  be  accurately  fixed,  and  no  settiement 
permitted  upon  them,"  assuring  them  "  that  all  treaties 
would  be  faithfully  kept."  And  at  a  meeting  at  Augusta,  in 


right  to  decide  this  question;  it  is  our  duty  to  decide  ital763,  to  which  Captain  Smitifs  "talk"  was  preliminary. 


upon  principle — a  riyht  in  trust  for  our  Constituents  an 
country,  and  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  relations  which 
wc  cannot  change,  and  from  which  we  cannot  escape, 
coming  down  tipon  us  from  above,  and  springing  up  upon 
us  from  beneath,  and  flowing  in  from  all  around  us.  Let 
this  question,  therefore,  when  it  comes  to  be  decided,  be 
decided  upon  a  full  and  broad  survey  of  its  merits,  and  its 
merits  only. 

My  positions  are,  that  the  Chcrokees  are  not  tiie  tenants 
-of  Georgia,  nor  subject  to  her  jurisdiction;  but  that  they 
are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  territory  they  occupy, 
whetiier  as  hunting  grounds  or  otlierwise,  ancl  are  sove- 
reign; and  that  the  United  States  are  pledjped  to  defend 
their  boundary,  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
their  rights  and  privileges  as  a  nation. 

1  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Cherokees  are  a 
d.stinct  class  of  men  from  the  Georg'ans;  that  they  were 
once  sovereign;  and  that  the  presumption  isy  they  are 
sovereign  still.  The  onus  probandi,  as  the  profession  say, 
n  therefore  upon  Georgia.  If  she  claims  the  right  of  dic- 
titt'ng  Uw  to  this  nation,  once  sovereign,  it  b  for  her  to 
•liow  whence  she  derived  it. 


a  fuKhcr  cession  of  land  was  made. by  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  in  payment  of  the  debts  they  had  contracted. 
The  Governors  of  the  four  southern  States  were  present. 
As  showing  clearly  how  this  subject  was  viewed  by  them 
in  1767,  we  find  the  Indians  complaining  to  the  Governor 
of  Georgia,  of  encroachments  upon  their  lands;  and  they 
ask  him  "how  it  could  be  expected  of  them  to  govern 
their  young  warriors,  if  he  could  not  restrain  the  white 
people."  In  1773,  they  cede  another  tract  of  land,  and 
it  was  then  sgreed  "  tbat  the  bouncis  fixed  by  that  treaty 
dbouldbe  the  murk  of  division  between  his  Blajesty's  sub- 
jects and  the  said  Indian  natiofis."  ^ 

This  line,  or  Indian  boundary,  limited  the  territor}'  of 
the  colonists  on  the  west,  and  limited,  as  I  contend,  their 
jurisdiction.  Within  this  tiiey  had  a  right  to  dictate  Iawi 
beyond  this  they  had  no  right  to  do  it.  If  they  had  such 
right,  or  the  King,  their  master,  had  such  right,  then  the 
Indians  were  bound  to  submit.  A  right  implies  i,  duty. 
In  relation  to  this  subject,  incompatible  rights  cannot 
exist.  Now,  who  will  pretend  that  if  tiie  King  had  paj^s.-d 
a  law  abrpgutiiig  their  customs,  and  making  them  amena- 
ble to  the  courts  of  Georgia,  the  Indians  would  not  have 


With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  propose  to  go  back  to^had  a  right  to  resist  the  execution  of  it?  If  the  Chero- 
the  origin  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  briefly  to  traces  kees  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  then, 
hiT  liistory  to  the  revolution,  to  see  what  her  rights  then*  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  tiie  Indians  beyond  the  Kocky 
were  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  asadmittedand  established'  Mountains  were,  (for  the  charter  extended  to  the  Pacific 
hy  compact.  This  will  preclude  thenecesaity  of  inquiring'  Oc^ai.)  some  of  whom  probabfy  had  never  heanl  of  the 
M  lo  luitural  rights.  |  English  nation  or  King.     Who  will  pretend  that  he  had  a 
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r'tg^iit  to  subject  them  fo  his  latrs,  aiid,  if  need  be,  by  the 
mUitary  »rm,  as  his  liege  subjects?  He  mi^it  have  had 
the  power  to  conquer  them,  hut  he  had  no  ns^it  to  do  it, 
ivhich,  unless  in  sclf-deience,  is  nothing  more  than  aright 
to  rob  and  murder. 

The  Indian  boiindar}'  is  sometimes  called  the  **  line  of 
ordinary  jurisdiction,"  implying  an  extraordinary  juriikllc- 
ion  beyond  it.  Wliat  was  tiiat?  By  tlie  right  of  disco- 
rery,  settled  by  compact  among  the  discovering  nations, 
and  since  confirmed  by  treaties  with  most  of  tlie  Indians 
themselves,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  the  sole  and 
exclusive  rtght  of  purchasing  of  the  ln<lian  nations  their 
title  to  the  land  lying  in  tluiA  part  of  America  whic!^  had 
been  assigned  to  him.  We  call  it  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
The  whole  of  his  CAtraordiiutry  jurisdiction  consisted  of 
the  right  to  defend  and  protect  that  right  of  pre-emption; 
consequently  of  repelling  invasion,  and  generally  of  pre- 
serving it  unimpairecL  Tlie  King  never  attempted  or 
claimed  any  thing  more.  I  affirm,  therefore,  that,  with 
this  exception,  the  Indian  boundary  was  the  botmdary  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  both  King  and  colony.  I  affirm,  fur- 
ther, that  the  Indian  nations  were  tlie  sole  and  absolute 
owners  of  the  land  which  they  bad  not  ceded,  and  which 
Uy  west  of  the  Indian  boundary,  aithject  only  to  this  re- 
striction upon  their  right  of  alienation.  Acconlingly,  the 
iCng,  in  his  ptodamation  of  1763,  disclaims  any  other 
right  to  it.  He  says  V  it »  but  just  and  reasonkbl.;,  and 
essentia]  to  our  interest,  &c.  that  the  tribes  of  Indiana  who 
Five  under  our  protection,"  (as  tbey  now  live  under  the 
protection  of  tlw  United  States,)  ''shouki  not  be  d:s- 
turbed  in  tlieir  possessions^  which,  not  having  been  pui^ 
chased  by  us  or  ceded  to  us,  are  reserved  to  them;  we  do, 
therefore,  declare  that  no  Governor,  or  commander,  shall 
survey  or  grant  them,  and  that  they  are  reserved  to  the 
Indians.  *'  This  is  the  substance  of  this  article .  The  King 
does  not  rest  tiic  right  of  the  Indian  nations  to  these  lands 
upon  concessions,  gift,  grant,  indulgence,  or  expediency, 
but  upon  the  broad  and  solid  ba»s  of  the  <*  justice  and 
reaaonaUeness''  of  their  unalienated  title;  a  due  regard 
for  which  principles  \rill  be  found  always  to  comport  with 
a  wise  policy. 

Before  I  pass  from  this  period,  as  we  commonly  speak 
for  the  Indians,  it  is  but  right,  when  we  can,  to  let  them 
speak  for  themselves.  I  refer  to  the  negotiation  at  Lan- 
caster, in  1744.  The  Governor  of  Maryland  claimed 
some  of  tlieir  land  by  possession.  Canasatcego  replied ; 
**  When  you  mentioneu  the  affair  of  the  land  yesterday, 
you  went  back  to  okl  times,  and  told  us  you  bad  had  the 
province  of  Maryland  above  one  himtU'ed  years.  But 
what  is  a  hundred  years  in  comparison  of  the  length  of 
time  since  our  claim  began — since  we  came  out  of  the 
ground  ?  For  we  must  tell  you,  that,  long  before  one  hutv 
dred  years,  our  ancestors  canrte  out  of  this  ground,  and 
tlteir  children  have  remained  here  ever  snce.  You  came 
out  of  the  ffroond  bciyond  tlie  seas;  but  here  you  must 
allow  us  to  be  your  elder  brothers,  and  the  lands  to  belong 
to  us  long  before  you  knew  any  thinff  of  them.** 

To  Virginia,  who  claimed  some  of  their  lands  by  con- 
quest, another  chief  answered:  «Thoiig)i  gi*eat  tilings 
are  well  remembered  by  us,  we  do  not  remember  that  we 
were  ever  conquered  by  the  great  King,  or  that  we  have 
been  employ  eel  by  him  to  conquer  others.  If  it  was  so, 
it  is  beyond  our  memory.  We  do  remember  wc  were  em- 
ployed  by  ^laryland  to  conquer  tlie  Concstogas;  and  the 


delegates  from  tlie  different  States  met  at  Philadelphia, 
Confess  immediately  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Tndiao 
relation^  as  of  nations  distinct  from  the  States,  and  inde^ 
pendent  of  tliem.  After  a  short -session  for  otlier  pur- 
poses, in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Coni^ress  met  in  May,  1775, 
and  in  June  a  committee  was  appomted  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Indian  nations.  They  were  addressed  thus,  by  or- 
der of  Congress: 

*  *  Brothers  and  friends?  Tlus  is  a  family  quarrel  betirccn 
us  and  Old  England.     Indians  are  not  concerned  in  iL^ 

In  the  same  month  the  Imlian  tribes  were  arranp^cd  into 
three  departments — tlie  Northern,  Southern,  and  Middle; 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them 
"in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve  peace  witli 
them,  and  prevent  their  taking  part  iu  tlie  commotions  of 
the  tiroes." 

In  January,  1776,  rules  for  Indian  intcreourse  were  et- 
tabfished,  interdicting  all  *<  trade  with  tliem  without  a  U» 
cense." 

In  1777,  anotlier  •*  talk"  w»»  addressed  to  them,  rc-af- 
firming  that  they  ought  to  take  no  part  in  tlie  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  stating,  ako,  tl»t, 
although  the  "Cherokees  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
st]-ike  us,  they  had  seen  tlieir  error,  had  repented,  and  we 
had  forgiven  them,  and  renewed  our  ancient  covenant 
chMn  with  them." 

In  1778,  a  treaty  with  tbe  Delaware  nation  w.^  con- 
chided  at  Fort  Pitt.  The  porties  to  it  were  "  tbe  United 
States  of  North  America  and  the  Delaware  nation;"  and 
it  stipulates: 

Tliat  there  shall  be  peace;  and  that  tlie  troops  of  the 
United  States  may  pass  **  through  tlie  country  of  the  De- 
laware nation,'*  upon  paying  the  fidl  value  of  the  supplies 
they  may  have.  It  fiirthcr  provides  tliat  "  Whereas  the 
enemies  of  the  Unitctl  States  have  endeavored,  by  every 
artifice,  to  possess  the  Indians  with  an  opinion  that  it  is 
our  design  to  extirpate  them,  and  take  possession  of  their 
country — to  obviate  such  false  suggestions,  tlic  United 
States  guaranty  to  said  nation  of  Dela  wares,  aiul  their 
heirs,  all  their  territorial  rights,  in  the  fullest  and  most 
ample  manner,  as  bounded  by  former  treaties;"  and  they 
further  provi<le  for  a  confederacy  of  tribes,  of  which  the 
Delaware  nation  was  to  be  the  head,  and  to  have  a  repre* 
sentative  in  Congress. 

Hi:Te  is  recognition  enough  of  the  rights  of  Indians. 
And,  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  fklsie  suggestion,  which  none  but 
an  enemy  could  make,  assurance  is  given,  by  treat  v,  bind- 
ing upon  the  whole  country,  that  their  territorial  rifbts 
shall  be  defended  in  the  fuUeat  and  most  ample  manner, 
as  antecedently  defined. 

Now,  sir,  let  it  be  recollected  that,  during  this  period, 
all  the  States,  by  their  agents  acting  under  their  autborily 
and  with  tlieir  sanction  and  approbation,  adopted  these 
measures.  They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  fair  and 
decisive  indication  of  what  was  then  thought  to  be  o\ir  In* 
dian  relations.  In  no  respect  were  the  Indians  treated  as 
citizens  or  subjects,  but  as  sovereign  tribes  or  nations,  with 
the  power  of  making  peace  or  war  at  pleasure^  much  less 
as  tenants  at  tlic  w'.U  ofthe  States— one,  any,  or  all  of  their. 

When  the  articles  of  confederation  were  adopted,  in 
1778,  or,  finally,  by  all  the  States,  in  1781,  "the  sole  and 
ezclunve  right  and  power  of  regulating  tlie  trade  and 
managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  not  mt-mbfrs  of 
any  of  the  States,"  was  given  to  the  United  States.    In 


second  time  that  we  were  at  war  with  them,  we  carried  connexion  with  this  clause  is  a  proviso  **that  the  lo^isl>* 
them  all  off."  tive  right  of  any  State  witlwn  its  own  limits  lie  r.ot  iv.t^n^S- 

The  House  will  perceive  what  the  views  of  these  people  cd  or  violated."  The  argument  is,  that  the  Cherokees 
were  of  their  right  to  their  land,  and  what  their  notions  |  were  tbe  citizens  of  Geor^a,  and  subject  to  her  jiirisd;C- 
were  of  possession  and  conc^ucst.  I  think  it  clear,  there-  |tion.  From  thi^  article  it  is  clear  there  were  Indians  \v>th 
fore,  that  before  the  revolution  they  were  not  the  citizens  *  whom  the  United  States  had  trade  to  regulate,  and  sff^irs 
of  Georghi,  nor  s.iUjcct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  to  manage,  who  were  not  members  of  any  Stnte.  If  not 
nor  tenants  at  Uic  will  of  Georgia.  the  Cherokeet,  who  were  they?    The  land  from  the  At- 

When  the  troubles  with  Great  Britain  came  on»  and  the  lantic  to  the  Miainippi,  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
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States,  was  within  the  g^eographical  boundary  of  some  one 
of  the  States.  According  to  the  position  of  Georgia*  there- 
fore, there  were  no  such  tribes.  Reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  proviso  as  controlling  the  express  grant;  and,  if  no 
effect  could  be  given  to  the  proviso,  consistent  with  the 
grant,  there  might  be  something  in  the  suggestion.  But 
while  the  **  power  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances" 
b  given  in  the  same  section,  tliere  is  a  proviso,  <*  tiiat  the 
legislative  power  of  the  States  shall  not  be  restrained  from 
imposing  duties  and  prohibithig  the  exportation  and  im- 
portation of  goods."  These  articles  were  permanent; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  foreseen  what  these  tribes  might  be- 
come. With  the  same  view,  tlie  proviso  in  relation  to 
them  might  have  been  adopted.  Or,  it  tnight  have  been, 
the  term  Indians  being  used,  and  not  Indian  nations,  in 
order  to  restrain  Congress  from  interfering  with  such  of 
them  as  were  dispersed  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
States.  Or,  again,  it  might  have  been  to  restrain  Congress 
iVom  controlling  the  laws  of  the  States  in  relation  to  the 
people  of  these  Indian  nations,  when  witliin  the  acknow- 
Icdi^ed  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  tlie  States.  Or,  finally, 
it  might  have  been  out  of  abimdant  caution,  without  any 
distinctly  contemplated  object.  Effect  enough  can  be 
pven  to  sustain  the  proviso,  without  annulling  tlie  power 
j,Tanted,  And  this  grant  plainly  proves  tliat  there  were 
Imlian  nations  or  tribes  who  were  "  not  members  of  any 
of  the  States;"  and,  if  so,  the  Cherokees  do  not  belong  to 
Georgia.  lYhat  Congress  understood  by  this  article,  is 
clear;  for,  immediately  after  the  confederation,  in  1781,  it 
passed  a  resolve  approving  of  the  appointment  of  commis^ 
sioners  by  General  Green  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
ChL-rokec  Indians;  and  the  whole  course  of  its  legislation, 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1788,  s1m>ws  the  same 
thing. 

In  1783,  the  Secretary  of  War  was  directed  to  notify 
the  Indian  nations  **tliat  the  United  States  were  disposed 
to  enter  into  friendly  treaties  with  tlie  different  tribes." 
This  was  in  >fay,  after  the  pe^lce.  In  September,  Con- 
gress issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  settlements  «on 
1  inUs  inhabited  and  claimed  by  Indians  without  tlie  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State;"  and  prohibiting 
the  purchase  of  such  lands,  without  an  express  '<  authority 
from  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  What 
Juuls  were  these,  without  the  limits,  and  without  the  ju- 
ri">dictJon,  too,  of  any  Stated  In  October,  Congress  re- 
«)lved  that  a  convendon  should  be  holden  of  the  different 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them  "into  the  favor 
and  protection  of  the  United  States,"  and  of  establishing 
boundary  lines  of  property  to  divide  the  settlements  of  the 
citizens  from  the  Indian  villages  and  hunting  grounds.  In 
1784,  another  resolve  was  passed,  to  expedite  the  holding 
of  treaties;  and,  in  1785  particularly,  with  the  Cherokees 
antl  tlie  Indians  to  the  southward  of  them.  This  is  the  re- 
solve under  which  the  treaties  of  Hopewell  were  held. 
file  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
iJ^king  peace;  they  went  under  the  protection  of  an  armed 
force;  they  went  with  presents.  It  was  a  peace  we  sought, 
nut  the  Indian  nations.  After  tlie  treaties  of  Hopewell 
were  concluded  with  the  different  tribes,  the  Indian  de- 
piiTtments  were  re-organized,  and  another  resolve  M'as 
passed  in  1786,  regulating  Indian  intercourse.  No  citizen 
was  to  reside  among  or  trade  with  the  Indians,  without  a 
license.  And  in  1788,  upon  application  of  Georgia  her- 
jJclf,  the  Creeks  were  notified  that  if  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  treat  with  tlie  United  States,  an  armed  force 
woukl  be  called  out  to  protect  the  frontier. 

I  do  not  find  a  remonstrance,  or  an  oi)jection  even,  by  any 
of  the  States  to  the*  powers  assumed  and  exercised  by  Con- 
jn*ess  in  relation  to  the  Indian  nations,  except  as  to  the 
trja»y  of  Hopewell  with  the  Cherokees;  and  that.  Con- 
JC^si  enforced,  notwithstanding,  by  a  proclamation  in  Sep- 
t.-mbcr,  1788,  deeming  it  a  treaty  binding  upon  the  United 
States,  and  upon  Georgia  as  one  of  the  United  SUtes. 


In  this  condition  of  things  the  constitution  was  adopted; 
and,  instead  of  the  clause  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
with  the  limitation  and  the  proviso,  a  general,  unlimited, 
unqualified  power  is  given  to  Congress,  «*to  regulate 
commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,"  and  as  fully  and  un- 
conditionally as  with  <*  foreign  nations,"  or  .«  among  the 
several  States." 

This  article  in  the  constitution  establishes  my  position, 
that  the  Indians  were  not  members  of  the  States,  nor  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction;  but  were  sovereign  nations  with 
whom  the  United  States  had  a  commerce  to  regulate.  If, 
as  affirmed,  they  were  members  of  tlie  State  of  Georgia — 
citizens  or  subjects — then  the  g^nt  of  power  was  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States  and  the  members 
thereof;  which  is  a  power  never  claimed  nor  admitted. 
Congress  deals  only  with  States;  the  States  with  their  citi- 
zens or  subjects.  Congress,  therefore,  in  express  terms, 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  all  the  forms  of  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  inter- 
dict it  altogether  as  the  exigency  may  require,  in  the  same 
sense  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  has  with  foreign  nations. 

In  1790,  the  first  Indian  intercourse  law  under  the  con- 
stitution was  passed,  forbidding  all  trade  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  except  by  per- 
sons duly  licensed.  The  fifth  section' provides,  that,  if  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  go  into  any  town  belonging 
to  a  nation  of  Indians,  and  there  commit  a  crime,  he  shall 
be  punished  as  if  said  crime  had  been  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State.  Is  not  this  decisive  that  the 
Cherokees  arc  not  citizens  of  Georgia,  nor  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Georgia? 

The  act  of  1 796  defines  the  boundanr  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
and  makes  it  penal  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  it  without  a  license. 

Another  act  was  passed  in  1799,  substantially  qf  the 
same  import. 

These  acts  were  temporary,  and  tl^e  provisions  of  them 
were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1802,  which  was  made  per^ 
manent.  It  is  now  in  full  force,  and  has  been  ever  since 
its  enactment.  The  only  provisions  in  either  this  or  the 
antecedent  acts,  objected  to,  we»e  a  part  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1796,  relating  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands, 
and  the  sixth  section,  punishing  with  death  the  murder  of 
an  Indian.  These  provisions  were,  among  other  things, 
the  foundation  of  a  remonstrance  to  Congress  by  Geor- 
gia. The  objectionable  feature  of  the  fifth  section  was 
omitted,  and  the  sixth  section  was  retained,  in  the  act  of 
1802.  This  act  has  been  in  force,  and  has  been  enforced 
by  all  the  States,  as  a  wise  and  constitutional  law.  Well, 
sir,  this  re-affirms  the  Indian  boundary  as  then  established 
and  defined  by  the  Indian  treaties.  It  provides  that  no 
person  shall  pass  it,  not  even  tlie  Governor  of  Georgia, 
much  less  his  bailiffs,  without  authority  from  the  United 
States.  It  forbids  all  settlements  by  the  whites  on  the 
Indian  lands,  ami  invests  the  army  with  power  to  arrest 
and  bring  offenders  to  punishment.  It  makes  void  all 
grants  by  Indian  nations,  or  individuals,  ivlcss  sanctioned 
by  Congress;  and  it  commissions  the  President  to  see  it 
faithfully  executed.  It  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance,  tiiat, 
if  the  Indians  were  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  or  subject  to 
her  jurisdiction,  the  whole  range  of  this  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Congress  can  make  no  such  internal  regolations 
among  the  inluibitants  of  a  State,  as  it  contemplates. 

The  act  of  Georgia  itself,  «*'to  extend  her  luws  over  the 
teri'itory  in  Uie  occupancy  of  the  Cherokee  Ir.dians,"  is 
the  most  decisive  proof  that  tiiey  were  not  witiiin  her  juris- 
diction before.  The  pcneral  laws  of  the  State  were  with- 
out Lmitation.  Of  their  own  force,  as  soon  as  passed,  they 
pervaded  and  covered  tlie  whole  extent  and  circumfe- 
rence of  her  jurisdiction.  And  yet  a  special  act  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  effect  among  the  Cherokees!  Why 
I  this?  Because  tliey  were  not  within  her  jurisdiction  bc- 
I  fore.     They  were  honest  laws,  and  knew  that  their  com* 
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mission  and  power  ceased  at  the  Indian  boundaxy,  beyond 
which  they  had  no  right  to  go»  and  beyond  which  no  citi- 
zen of  Georgia  could  go,  to  execute  them.  If  Congress  has 
power  under  the  constitution  to  regidate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  to  say  by  whom,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions, it  may  be  carried  on;  to  interdict  it  altogether  even; 
it  has  the  nght  as  to  the  Indian  tribes.  And  having  done 
it,  Georgia  is  bound  by  it,  unless  she  be  above  law,  and  so 
not  subject  to  law. 

She  is  bound  abo  by  treaties  which  the  United  States 
have  made  with  the  Cherokees.  The  power  to  make  trea- 
ties is  in  these  words: 

"  The  President  shall  have  power,  by  an^  witli  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur." 

The  effect  of  treaties  is  declared  in  these  wordu: 

'*  All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding." 

It  has  been  intimated,  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  our  In- 
dian treaties,  that  they  are  not  treaties.  What,  then,  is  a 
treaty?  Hamilton  says,  **  treaties  are  contracts  with  na- 
tions, which  have  the  force  of  law,  but  derive  it  from  the 
obligations  of  good  faith" — "  agreements  between  a  sove- 
reign and  sovereign"— -another  name  for  a  bargain,  but  a 
bargain  between  those  who  are  sovereign. 

The  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chero- 
kees were  negotiated  as  treaties,  and  treaties  between  na- 
tions competent  to  make  treaties.  They  were  ratified  as 
treaties.  They  were  called  treaties,  not  only  by  us,  but 
by  the  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  before  our  time. 
They  were  admitted  to  be  treaties  by  Georgia.  But  whe- 
ther treaties  or  not,  is  of  no  importance,  because  indispu- 
tably they  are  what  was  meant  and  intended  by  the  term 
as  used  in  the  constitution;  they  are  the  thing  that  was  to 
have  the  power  and  force  g^ven  to  it  in  the  constitution,  to 
control  State  laws  and  State  constitutions.  How,  then,  can 
we  say  to  the  Indian  nations,  that  what  we  called  treaties, 
and  ratified  as  treaties,  were  not  in  fact  treaties! 

I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  in  1785.  This  was  a  treaty  in  force  when  tlie 
constitution  was  adopted.  It  was  a  treaty  then  <*  made," 
and  "  all  treaties  made,  or  which  should  be  made,^'  &c. 
were  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  These  are  the 
words  of  tlie  constitution.  Georgia,  by  adopting  the  con- 
stitution, agreed,  at  least,  to  this  treaty.  Noi  is  there  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  she  did  not  in- 
tend to  afHrm  this  treaty.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  this 
treaty  was  not  only  uniformly  called  a  treaty,  known  as 
such,  but,  of  all  other  treaties^  this  was  most  likely  to  be 
distinctly  in  view.  1st.  Because  it  was  one  subject  of  her 
remonstrance  to  Congress  in  1786.  2d.  Because  tiie 
bou7idary  to  which  it  related  had  been  a  matter  of  perpe- 
tual dispute  between  her  and  the  United  States;  and,  3d. 
Because,  when  she  adopted  the  constitution,  tiie  proclama- 
tion of  Congrc';^  was  then  before  the  people,  requiring 
submission  to  Uiis  very  treaty,  and  calling  upon  the  army 
to  enforce  it  against  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  Of  all  sub- 
jects, therefore,  which  Georgia  had  openly  and  fully  in 
view,  this  was  the  most  prominent,  made  so  by  the  import- 
ant cotemporaneous  events  which  affected  that  State  indi- 
vidually. But,  independent  of  all  this,  it  is  enough  that 
it  was  then  deemed  a  treaty,  and,  as  such,  was  miade  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.     Now,  what  is  it? 

1.  It  is  negotiated  by  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  United  States  give  peace  to  the  Cherokees,  and 
receive  them  into  favor  and  protection. 

3.  A  mutual  restoration  of  prisoners,  &c.  is  agreed  upon. 

4.  The  boundary  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  (within  "  the  United  States  of 
America" — the  technical  corporate  name  of  the  confede- 
pation,  excluding  the  idea  that  the  hunting  grounds  lay  in 


Georgia)  is  stated  in  these  terms,  *<the  boundary  allotted 
&c.  is,  and  shall  be,  the  following,"  going  on  to  state  it 
Now,  sir,  what  form  of  words  can  add  any  thing  to  the 
strength  of  the  covenant  or  guaranty  involved  in  the  phrase 
**  is,  and  shall  he,"  and  tliat  without  limitation  as  to  lime? 
The  guaranty  in  the  treaty  of  Hobton  is  nothing  more 
than  this.  It  binds  the  United  States  and  Georgia  with 
them,  and  will  bind  forever,  unless  the  Cherokees  choose 
to  remit  the  obligation. 

5.  The  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  who  had  settled, 
or  should  attempt  to  setUe,  westward  of  the  boundary 
established  by  that  treaty,  are  outlawed,  and  left  to  the  In- 
dians to  punish  as  they  please.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
right  claimed  by  Georgia  to  take  possession  of  Uiis  whole 
country,  and  annex  it  to  the  contiguous  counties  of  that 
State? 

6.  Congress  "  shall  have  the  sole  and  excluave  right  of 
regulating  the  trade  witii  the  Indians,  and  managing  all 
their  affairs  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper." 
This  article,  which  has  been  the  sulyect  of  some  criticism 
elsewhere,  is  in  the  very  words  of  the  power  given  to 
Congress  upon  this  particular  subject,  in  the  articles  of 
confederation,  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of  saying 
"  regulating  trade  and  managing  affairs  with  the  Indians," 
it  makes  a  wrong  collocation  of  the  words,  and  says, 
•«  regulating  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  managing  all  their 
affairs,"  tiie  intent  obviously  being  to  make  tiie  Indians 
agree  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  States,  individually  or  collectively,  or  both,  with  them. 
Congress  had  no  power  to  go  further.  The  treaties  at 
Hopewell  with  the  ChocUws  and  Chiokasaws  are  express- 
ed  m  tiie  same  terms.  They  were  probably  written  by 
Governor  Blount,  who  attests  them«  and  hence  the  simi- 
larity. 

The  object  for  which  this  power  is  given  to  the  Uiuted 
States,  is  set  forth  in  the  same  article,  viz.  "  For  the  bene- 
fit  and  comfort  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
injuries  and  oppressions  on  the  part  of  the  citizens."  By 
what  authority,  then,  does  Georgia,  in  the  face  of  this  trea- 
ty, abrogate  all  their  laws,  usages,  and  customs?  subject 
them  to  her  laws,  and  throw  their  country  open  to  the  in- 
roads, injuries,  and  oppressions  of  her  own  citizens?  And 
what  become  of  the  guaranty  of  boundan*,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Stated  promised  them! 

7.  Retaliation  is  not  to  be  practised  on  either  side,  "  ex- 
cept for  a  manifest  violation  of  this  treaty;  and  then  it 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  demand  of  justice,  and,  if  refused, 
by  a  declaration  of  hostilities."  This,  sir,  looks  Tcry 
much  like  sovereignty. 

1  have  said  thgit  this  treaty  was  affirmed  by  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  as  a  "  treaty  made,"  and  it  is  still  m 
force.  To  remove  all  doubt  upon  this  subject,  I  have  only 
to  remark,  that,  by  tiie  treaty  of  Philadelphia,  in  1794,  at 
'Tellico  in  1798,  and  again  in  1805,  and  at  tiie  Cherokee 
agency  in  1817,  by  General  Jackson,  this  treaty  of  Hop«- 
well  is  recognised  as  a  treaty  in  force,  and  perpetuated. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  August,  1790,  after  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  Washington  addressed  the  following  note  to 
the  Senate: 

«*1  shall  conceive  myself  bound  to  execute  the  powers 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  constitution,  to  carry  into  effect 
and  faithful  execution  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  unless 
it  sliall  be  thought  proper  to  attempt  to  arrange  a  ne» 
boundary  with  the  Cherokees,  embracing  the  settienwnt^ 
and  compensating  the  Cherokees  for  the  cessions  they  shall 
make  on  the  occasion."  The  white  people  had  encroacl> 
cd  upon  the  Cherokees  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well? and  the  question  was  whether  to  expel  them  by  foi^^^ 
or  purchase  the  land  they  occupied,  and  so  by  agreement 
change  the  boundary  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell. 
He  goes  on—"  Is  it  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  over- 
tures shall  be  made  to  the  Cherokees  to  arrange  a  ncv 
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boundaiy,  90  as  to  embrace  the  setUementa  made  by  the 
white  people  since  the  treaty  of  Hopewell?"  The  Senate 
answer — "  That  they  <lo  advise  and  consent  that  the  Pre- 
ndent  cause  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect according^  to  its  terms;  or  enter  into  arrangements  for 
a  furtlier  cession  of  temtory  from  the  Cherokees,  at  his 
discretion." 

Hence  the  House  see  that  this  treaty  was  not  only  af- 
firmed by  the  constitution,  but,  at  the  first  session  of  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  it  was  recognised  as  a  treaty  in 
force;  and  without  any  change,  except  as  to  the  boundary, 
which  has  varied  with  the  subsequent  cessions  of  tcrntor>-, 
it  still  remains  a  treaty  in  force.  It  had  in  it  no  limitation 
ss  to  time;  and  if  it  be  not  now  in  force,  let  the  advocates 
of  this  bill  tell  us  when,  where,  and  how  it  was  abrog^ated. 

The  treaty  of  Holston  with  the  Cherokee  nation  of  1791, 
was  accordingly  negotiated,  by  which  a  further  cession  of 
land  was  obtained,  and  thereby  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  intruders  obviated.  A  new  boundary  was  established, 
of  course;  "  and  in  order  to  preclude  forever  all  disputes 
relative  to  said  boundary,  the  same  shall  be  ascertained, 
(aa^'s  the  treaty)  and  marked  plainly."  And  by  the  seventh 
article,  <<The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  ceded  by  that  treaty." 
Here  the  |^aranty  in  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  is  reiterated  in 
a  more  distinct  and  solemn  form;  for  it  will  be  found  that 
M'ashing^on,  when  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Senate  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  and  in  prospect  of/ this  identical 
treaty  of  Holston,  put  this  question,  « Shall  the  United 
Suites  stipulate  solemnly  to  guaranty  the  new  boundary 
which  may  be  arranged?"  And  the  Senate  answer,  "That, 
in  case  a  new  boundary,  otiier  than  that  in  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  be  made,  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  so- 
lemulv  to  guaranty  the  same."  Sir,  treaties  cannot  be 
annulled  at  pleasure.  There  may  not  be  gY>od  faith  enough 
in  tJie  parties  to  keep  them,  but  their  obligations  live. 
What  answer  can  you  give  the  Cherokee  nation  when  now 
called  upon  to  redleem  this  pledge?  To  make  g^ood  your 
guaranty  of  thb  boun<lary,  and  to  prevent  the  partition  of 
tlieir  nation,  and  the  annexation  of  its  parts  to  Georgia^ 
l*he  President  has  told  us  *<  they  must  submit. "  This  bill 
tells  us  so,  and  tells  the  world  so.  Submit  or  remove,  is 
t!ic  language.  This  treaty  of  Holston,  the  ninth  article 
ftirthcr  stipulated  "that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  go  mto  the  Cherokee  country  witliout  a  passport," 
the  barriers  of  which  are  all  prostrate,  and  any  man  may 
go  at  pleasure  into  it,  or  over  it,  unless  this  Government 
interpose. 

Another  treaty  was  concluded  at  Philadelphia  in  1794, 
and  another  at  Tellico  in  1798,  by  which  the  Cherokecs 
cede  more  land,  and  by  which  the  United  States,  **  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cession  thereby  made,  say  to  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  that  they  will  continue  the  guaranty  of  the 
rtJnainder  of  their  country  forever,  as  made  and  contained 
in  former  treaties" — Hopewell,  Holston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. This  is  found  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Tellico.,  In  the  face  of  these  admissions  on  otu*  part,  who 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  Cherokecs  are  the  citizens, 
the  tenants  at  will,  of  Georgia!  or  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Georgia!  Who  does  not  see  that  they  wei-e  sove- 
reign > — the  sole,  the  admitted  proprietors  of  the  ••  country 
We  guarantied  to  them  forever** — we,  the  United  States  of 
America! 

The  same  stipulations  as  to  boundar}',  settlement,  trade, 
and  gcneniUy  as  to  intercourse,  are  contained  in  these 
treaties,  as  are  comprised  in  tlie  law  of  1802,  and  show 
conclusively,  not  only  that  the  Cherokecs  are  not  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgpa,  but  tl^ey  interpose  the  most 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  an  assumption  of  it  by  Geor- 
gia. And  1  feel  justilied  in  affirming,  that,  unless  the  laws 
of  the  UnHcul  States  and  treaties  under  which  wo  hold 
mdhoQ3  of  acres  of  land — ^laws  and  treaties  never  qties- 
tioncd  until  it  became  necessary  to  deny  their  aoihurity 


to  sustain  this  claim — are  a  dead  letter,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Cherokecs  is  recognised,  and  tlie  protection  of  them 
guarantied. 

At  this  stage  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks,  allow  roe 
to  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Georgia, 
with  a  view  to  a  consideration  of  the  settlement  of  it  in  1802. 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  the  Indian  boundary,  in  the  different  States, 
was  the  boundary  of  their  ordinioy  jurisdiction,  and  in- 
cluded the  lands  which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Indians 
as  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  them.  In  the  progress  of 
the  war,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  wild  lamls  west  of  the 
boundary,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  States, 
having  no  particular  title  to  these  lands,  being  severed 
from  them  by  other  interjacent  States,  had  nevertheless  a 
deep  interest  in  this  question.  An  extract  from  the  Jour- 
nal of  Congress  in  1783,  will  show  how  this  matter  was 
viewed  by  one  side,  at  least,  at  that  time.  It  is  by  way  of 
recital.  "Whereto  the  territory  (of  the  United  States) 
comprehends  a  large  extent  of  countiy  lying  without  the 
lines,  limits,  or  acknowledged  boundaries  of  any  of  the 
United  States,  over  which,  or  any  part  of  which,  no  State 
can  or  might  to  exercise  any  sovereign,  legislative,  or  iu- 
risdictional  faculty,  the  same  having  been  acquired  under 
the  confederation,  and  by  the  joint  and  united  efforts  of 
all:  And  whereas  several  of  the  States  acceded  to  the  con- 
federation under  the  idea  tliat  a  country  unsettled  at  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  Crown, 
if  wrested  from  the  common  enemy  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  thirteen  States,  sliould  be  considered  as 
a  common  property,"  therefore,  Resolved,  &c.  Nothing 
was  done  by  Congress  upon  this  proposition.  The  other 
States,  however,  ceded  their  right  to  these  huids,  under 
certain  limitations  and  reservations  not  material  to  be  stated, 
to  become  a  common  fiind  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.*  Georgia  held  on,  and  claimed  as  her  own  the  im- 
mense and  valuable  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mississippi,  a  part  of  which  now  constitutes  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Misnsappi.  This  was  gained  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  the  expense  of  which  was  apportion- 
ed among  the  States  according  to  '*  the  white,  black,  and 
mulatto  population,"  excluding  Indians;  and,  during  the 
confederation,  according  to  the  '*  value  of  the  land  in  each 
State  granted  or  surveyed  for  any  person,"  excluding  the 
wild  lands.  While  Virginia  paid  eight  hundred,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
Georgia  paid  sixty  thousand  onl}^. 

Immediately  after  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  Georgia 
undertook  to  fortify  her  claim,  and  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  the  boumlary  of  Georgia  "  do  and  did,  and  of  right 
ought  to,  extend  to  the  Mississippi,"  resting  the  right  to 
such  an  extent  of  boundary  upon  her  charter  and  tlie  ar- 
ticles of  confederation.  The  charter  liad  been  given  up 
long  before,  and  therefore  no  claim  could  be  sustained 
under  that,  and  it  is  clear  the  confederation  settled  no- 
thing in  relation  to  the  title  ttf  these  lands.  Georgia,  in  her 
constitution  of  1798,  after  setting  forth  her  boundary  as 
jn  the  act  of  1783,  declares  that  "all  the  territory  with- 
out the  present  temporary  line,  and  within  the  limits  afore- 
sud,  (that  is,  between  the  Indian  boundary  and  the  Mis- 
sisappi, )  b  now,  and  of  right,  the  property  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  this  State.**  Bv  the  same  article,  authority  is  given 
to  sell  to  the  United  States  the  land  l^ing  west  of  the 
Chatahoochee,  and  to  procure  an  extingtushment  of  Indian 
claims  to  the  hind  east  of  that  river.  Tiie  boundary  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  of  Georgia — **  the  temporary  line"— 


*  New  York  ceded  in 
Virginia,'  • 

MassachusettSb 
Connecticut, 
South  Carolina,     - 
North  Carolina,    • 


1781. 
1784. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1789. 
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Are,  if  thty  claim  it  at  your  IuukIs.  Tltftt  yoii  violate  no 
right  of  the  States  in  clotn^  it,  and  will  ytolate  tlie  rig;hts  of 
the  Indian  nations  b^not  doing  it.  That  when  the  United 
States,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  land  made  by  the 
Cherokecs  to  this  Government,  guarantied  to  them  the 


we  must  be  made  to  bUiah,  let  it  be  belbre  mtr  eqiiah. 
l^t  there  be  at  least  dignity  in  our  hunuliation,  and  there- 
fore something  of  generosity,  or  courageous  daring— •ome* 
thing^besdtsjtmmized  selfishness  and  domineering  cowtrd- 
'Se  m  the  act  tliH  produces  it. 


^Sf'mkkMt^'rfimi  to  address  the  House.     SubraissiTe  as  he 

wotild  ever  be  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of  tl»at  bo<iy,  lie 

^must  express  tits  opinion*  that  this  disctisrion  had  been 


remainder  of  their  country  forever,'*  you  meant  some** ,    Mr.  RVEREl'i'  eiaia  he  sensibly  fehfliedisavantagt^snn- 

thing  by  it.     Sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  upon  this  Question;  *^ — '  *  "^  " '--  ^~  "' "■"  - " **"' — *~* '"" 

impossible  patieittly  to  discuss  it.     If  you  have  nonor,  it 
is  pledged;  if  you  have  truth,  it  is  pledget  Vf  you  luive 

faith,  it  is  pledged — a  nation's  fiiith,  and  truth,  and  honor!  Surged  forward  somewliat  too  severely.  The  bill  was  first 
And  to  whom  pledged?  To  the  weak,  the  defenceless,  the  Raken  up  [laid  Mr.  E.]  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  011 
dependent.  Pidem  jSngf^rum  in  fadere  elfgimus,  they  Thursday  last.  That  and  the  ibllowing  day  were  occupied 
say  to  you.  Selecting  your  fa:th  and  no  other-^you  would  by  the  worthy  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
not  have  it  otherwise— we  reposed  our  trust  and  confi-  ^airs,  with  the  expontion  in  which  he  opened  tiie  case.  The 
dence  in  you,  and  you  alone.^  And  for  what  pledged  P  liouri  appropriated  to  debate  on  Saturday  were  taken  up 
Wherever  you  open  your  eyes,  you  see  it?  and  wherever  fcy  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
you  plant  your  loot,  'you  stand  upein  it.  And  by  whom  tjuestion.  Monday  was  consumed  by  two  genUemen  from 
nledgetl?  By  a  natitm  in  its  youth — a  repuUic  boastful  of  Georgia  [Messrs.  Lvmnnr  and  Fosram]  in  supporting  the 
Its  V.bertyj  may  it  nerer  be  added,  unmindful  of  its  honor.'  hill,  andthe  gentleman  from  Connect' cut  [Mr.  EitswoaTa) 
Sir,  yotir  decision  upon  this  subject  is  not  to  be  rolled  u))  in  opposition  to  it.  Yesterday  was  occupied  by  MTcnd 
in  the  serbll  of  your  journal,  and  forgotten.  Tlie  transac-  ^gentlemen  opposed  to  the  bill:  but  the  able  argiimect  of 
tJon  of  this  day,  with  the  events  it  will  give  rise  to,  will  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Jobxs]  was  made  when 
ftand  out  upon  the  canvas  inaH  future  delineations  of  thisi  it  might  as  well  not  have  been  made  9  at  that  bour  of  the 
quarter  of  the  jriobe,  putting  your  dee<ls  of  glory  in  the  day,  or  rather  of  the  night,  when  it  is  impoMble  to  bring 
•hade.  You  will  see  it  trtry^ihtre.  You  w".H  meet  it  on  the  attention,  worn  down  b^  a  protracted  sewon,  to  the 
the  page  of  h'story,  in  tlic  essiy  of  the  moralist,  in  the  consideration  even  of  a  subject  as  important  as  thia.  After  ^ 


tract  of  the  jurist.  You  wilt  see  it  in  the  vision  of  the 
poet}  you  will  feel  it  in  the  sting  of  the  satirist)  you  will 
encounter  it  in  the  indtgnant  ffown  of  the  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  nxin,  wherever  des|Ki68m  has  not  sub 


gush  « ith  tears  as  they  run  o\'er  tlie  story,  unless  the  ob 
livion  of  another  age  of  darkness  should  come  over  the 
world,  and  blot  out  the  record  and'  tlie  memory  of  it. 
And,  sir,  you  will  meet  it  at  the  bar  above.  l*tie  Chero- 
kecs, if  they  are  men,  cannot  submit  to  such  laws  and 
such  degnuiation.  Tlnry  must  go.  Urged  by  such  per- 
sit:  a'on,  they  must  consent  to  go.  If  you  wil'l  not  inter- 
fere in  their  beluiT,  the  result  Is  inevitable — the  object  w:ll 
be  accompllalietl.  When  the  Cherokee  takes  his  last  look 
of  tlie  cabin  he  has  neared— 4>f  the  field  he  has  cultivated — 
of  the  mound  that  covei*s  tlie  ashes  of  h*.s  fi»thers  for  un- 
known generations,  and  of  bis'  family  and  friends,  and 
leaves  all  to  be  desecrated  by  the  greedy  and  obtntsive 
borderer — sir,  I  wiH  not  venture  upon  a  description  of  this 
scene  of  a  nation's  exit  and  exile.  I  will  only  say,  I  would 
not  encounter  the  aeeret,  silent  prayer  that  should  be 
breathed  hoxrx  the  heart  of  one  of  these  sufferers,  armed 
witli  the  energy  tliat  faith  and  hope  would  give  it,  if  there 
be  a  God  tlvit  avengfes  the  wrongs  of  tlie  injured,  for  all 
the  land  the  sun  liaa  looked  up**n.  These  children  of  na- 
ture will  go  to  the  stake,  and  bid  yoti  str.ke,  without  the 
motion  of  a  muscle;  but,  i  f  they  c»n  bear  this;  if  they  have 
reduced  whatever  tliere  is  of  earth  about  them,  to  such  a 


a  session  of  more  than  twelve  hours,  last  night,  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  refused  to  rise,  at  the  request  of  roorc 
than  one  gentleman,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  address tbem 
against  the  poKey  now  proposed;  and  when  the  committee 


dued  to  its  dominion  tlie  very  look.  Ytm  will  meet  it  uporiltlVd  rise,  tlie  hilt  was  reported  to  the  Kotiae.  Thus,  sir,  tf 
the  sta|^;  ywi  w'rll  read  it  in  the  novel;  and  the  eyes  of  five  days  given  to  the  discussion  of  a  bill  of  this  vast  iin- 
yoir  chihlren's  children,  throitgliout  all  generat'ons,  will  portance,  a  httltfmore  than  two  is  all  tliat  has  been  allowed 

"to  those  who  think  that  it  ouglit  not  to  pass.  Tlie  b;il  U 
f)ow  mit  of  committee,  a«ul  it  Is  not  in  onlertoreplytoany 
Ithing  that  has  been  urge<l  in  its  ftivor.  You  have  given  ui 
[less  time  to  discuss  this  all  importAit  measure  than  youde- 
^voted  to  the  subject  of  a  draughtsman  for  the  House.  1  can- 
nr>t  think  an  urgencv  and  a  precipitation  Eke  this  to  be  ji» 
tifi.  ble  on  such  a  subject. 

•*  Had  the  discussion  been  permitted  to  go  on  a  Wtle 
longer  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  we  were  piomiseil 
i'  should  by  the  worthy  chairman,  (who,  as  far  asi  it  de- 
pended on  hjm,  wonld,  I  am  quite  sure,  gladly  bare 
redeeme<l  his  pledge,)  1  intende<l  to  ;|o  at  length  into  the 
argiuncnt  set  forth  with  such  ability  m  his  exposition  of 
tlie  policy  of  the  bill.  It  is  not  in  order  now  to  execute 
this  purpose;  and  if  I  were  otherwise  in  a  condition  to  do 
It,  I  could  not  attempt  it.  Kor  tlie  purpose  of  pusliinj 
forwartl  this  measure,  the  sessions  of  the  House  have  bees 
)rotracted  to  a  point  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  con- 
titution  to  heart  and  tlic  little  strength  which  1  brought 
ith  me  five  Itours  ago  to  the  House,  baa  failed  in  the  lonjr 
aiting  for  an  opportunity  to  address  the  House.  I  sl;»l* 
lot,  therefore,  attempt  to  ennge  in  the  great  con«t»tu- 
ional  argument  involved  in  this  bill,  nor  to  travel  tbrwign 
subjection  to  the  spirit  witlnn,  as  to  bear  this,  we  are  the  fthe  wide  region  of  historical  research,  necessary  to  illus- 
men  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  leave  them  here  as  our  frate  it  in  all  its  bearings.  1  shall  confine  myself  to  a  limited 
betters.  4nd  practical  view  of  the  subject,  and  a  single  branch  ol 

There  are  many  eollataral  arguments  bearing  upon  the  |lie  argument, 
main  point  of  this  di^icussion,  that  I  intemled  to  have  urged,  But,  bclbre  I  proceed,  I  wiU  «ay  a  word  or  two  on  the 
and  many  director  in  my  way  that  I  have  passed  over,  and  Anputation  of  mercenary  motives  against  some  of  those 
mo^t  of  tjiem  I  have  but  touched.  But,  full  of  mterest  a»  Individiuili  who,  out  of  this  House,  have  been  conspcuous 
this  question  is,  I  dare  net  venture  longer  upon  the  paAfor  their  endeavof«  to  enlgliten  the- puW.c  mind  on  tlm 
tience  of  the  House.  At  this  age  of  "the  world,  and  in  subject.  That  imputation  has  obtained  no  aroall  corrcncy 
view  of  what  they  have  been,  and  what  we  were,  and  oC  elsewhere,  and  has,  to  say  the  leaat,  lost  no  strength  by  the 
what  they  have  become,  and  ire  are,  auy  thing  but  a  breach  terms  in  whieh  it  has  been  repeated  on  this  ih*or.  U  h» 
of  fcitfi— the  deep  «id  Uttling  Infamy,  to  sav  nothing  of  <been  more  tlmn  innnuated,  tliat  their  pretended  zeal  mtlw 
the  appalling  guilt  of  it— with  the  Indian  tribes.  If  th^  cause  of  the  Iwlians,  on  the  score  of  Inimanity  and  reft- 
great  men  who  hav«  gone  belbre  us  were  so  improvident  gton,  is  prompted  by  the  basest  motives  of  selfishBrss,  snfl 
as  to  involve  tlie  United  Stoles  in  contradctory  and  incom.;  that  the  annuities  of  the  Cherol^.ee  nation  have  been  lookefl 
patible  oMgattoni^  a  bivaeli  of  faith  with  all  the  world  be-  to,  and  have  been  disbursed,  as  the  reward  of  tluse  pre- 
sides, rathef  than  wMi  these  our  cottfiditig  netgwhovs.    It  (tended  eflPiMFis  of  phljuithrop}'. 
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Btmomd  of  ike  Jndktm* 


(U.  of  K. 


IwiUnotandeitdceasweepiiiiirvnKlieationofinenwhfinl  ««FnmiUie«i9orof  ttesystemv tiow«%'er,«a  practised 
I  <\o  not  know,  ag«'tiigt  a  vague  ^^large  of  this  kind,  mtM  by  Great  Britam  and  all  tlie  other  Kuropean  powera  m 
without  the  least  tpeeification  of  facte.  If  there  aMwiiie  J  America,  the  humane  and  liberal  pol'xy  of  Uie  United 
who,  from  unworthj  motiTes,  liave  alTected  an  intereA  in  States  hu  voluntarily  rekzed.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the 
this  good  cauaet  it  ia  no  more  than  happens  in  every  otter  law  of  nations,  to  whose  authority  British  jurists  have  taken 
goocl  cause.  I  know  none  wadtk%  I  ditnA  none  such,  if  )particularaBtis&ctioninaf>pealtngv«ft«^8*a<*n|C*>n^^«°Kjift 
tliey  are  known  to  others.  Bot^  with  res|>ect  to  the  indi-  jrxpUcit  manner,  the  legttimey  of  colonial  settlements  in 
?idual  most  meritoriously  conspicuous  for  lus  efibrls  in  this  America,  to  tte  exchuion  of  all  rgtits  of  unciv.ltced  In* 
cause,  the  auHnnr  of  the  essays  of  WilTrnm  Perns  {>o  o^en  dian  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  pnuse  tbq  first  settlers 
alluded  to  on  this  floor,  but  wirich  stood  in  m>>need  of  snch  pf  New  England  and  the  founder  of  FeniM^'lvania,  in  bav- 
mention  to  give  them  reputation  in  the  eoontfy,)  I  will  osy  ing  purcliased  of  the  Indiana  the  lands  the^  resolved  to 
of  that  g^tlenian  that  he  is  quite  above  the  reach  of  tliat  cultimte,  notwithstanding  their  being  funusbed  wHh  a 
imputation,  oome  it  whence  it  ma^.  He  needs  no  defence  eharter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  whicli 
against  it.  It  cannot  attach  itaelf'^to  him,  not  even  as  pos-,  the  United  8t«te%  since  they  became,  by  their  indepen- 
sibleto  be  conceived  of.  Sir,  I  will  go  fiirther:  With  some  dence,  the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and 
means  of  infonnation,  though  not  ofmy  own  seeking,  1  wiU  fomnised  into  a  p^itical  S3rstem.  Under  that  systens  the 
ny  that  not  a  shadow  of  proof  has  been  adduced  that  one  Indians  reading  within  the  United  Statea  are  so  te  inde- 


doihff  hss  been  expended  by  the  Indians  to  procure  or  to 
compensate  any  exertion  that  has  been  made  on  their  be< 
half.  I  have  no  belief  that  a  dollar  has  been  so  expended 
by  them.  jT*" 

I  say  tliis»  bccanse  I  think  it  due  to  truth  and  &ct,  and 
not  because  there  would  have  been  any  impropriety  in 
ntch  an  expenditure,  applied  in  a  proper  way,  and  as  it 
is  conftsntly  done  by  men  who  have  large  interests  at 
suke.  So  far  from  its  being  improper,  had  I,  when  these 
trottbles  bcgsti,  three  or  four  years  ago^  been  called  upon 
by  the  Cherokees  for  my  humble  advice^  I  woukl,  in  lieu 
of  every' thing  else,  have  advised  them  to  retain  the  ser- 
vicei,  at  any  cost,  of  the  ablest  counsel  in  tlie  United 
States.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  this  iHendless,  un*- 
represented  people,  with  no  voice  in  our  councils^  no  ac« 
ces«  to  our  tribunals,  no  place  ia  our  ooromuNf^,  should, 
without  aid,  plead  their  own  cause  eifectively  against  the 
States  that  surround  them,  and  the  General  Government 
itself  >  I  am  only  astoobhed  that  th^  have  been  able  to 
•  istato  their  cause  As  tliey  have;  and  bad  their  wh<rfe annuity 
been  applied  fiir  the  purpose  I  have  named*  it  would  have 
been  the  best  use  that  they  couU  hare  made  of  it  Had 
this  been  done,  their  fate  would  not  now  be  trembling  on 
our  decision,  coerced  under  the  previous  qiiestioQ,  m  a 
midoight  session. 

As  1  have  already  stated,  I  shall  not  go  into  the  constito- 
tional  argument,  it  has  been  most  ably  treated,,  and  an 
arra^  of  authorities  set  fbrth,  which  has  not  been,  and,  in 
myjadgmont,  caanot  be  shaken.  I  wUI,  in  Msstng,  hot 
add  one  to  their  number,  which  has  not  ^et  been  cited, 
and  which  shows  that  the  principle  on  which  this  Govenk- 
ment  has  hitherto  acted  toward  the  Indians^  and  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  repudiate,  has  been  incorporated,  as  fiu* 
as  it  sras  in  our  power  to  iooorporate  it,  into  the  Uw  of  na^ 
ttons.  We  were  happy  enough  to  by  down  Uiose  princij^ 
pies  as  the  basis  of  our  policy  toward  the  Indian^  whea 
that  policy  was  under  discussion  at  Ghent,  in  1814.  ;rhj( 
Brittdh  negotiators  tfien  made  thisaOegation  agidnst  m^  eif^ 
voys:  ^-^  : 

"  The  American  Government  has  now,  Ifir  the  first  time, 
in  eifect,  declared  that  sU  Indian  nations  living  within  its 
line  of  demarcation  are  its  subjects,  living  there  upon  suf^ 
ferance  on  lands  which  it  also  churns  the  exclusive  right 
of  acquiring^  thereby  menacing  the  final  extinction  of 
tiiese  nations.'' 

Siidi  was  the  chaige  of  the  British  negotiators,  in  their 
letter  of  4th  September,  1814.  To  this  charge  the  Amen 
can  envoys  made  the  following  reply: 

**lf  the  United  States  had  now  asserted  that  the  In- 
dians within  their  boundaries,  who  lukve  acknowledced  the 
United  Stitea  as  their  only  protectory  w^^  their  awjects^ 
living  only  at  their  sufierance  on  their  lands,  far  from  be- 
ing the  first  in  making  that  assertion,  they  woukl  only  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  principles  uniformly  and  in- 
variably asserted  in  substance,  and  frequently  avowed  in 
express  ttsnut  by  the  British  Govtromentitfeelf.    *    *    • 


pendent  that  they  live  under  their  own  customs,  and  not 
under  the  bws  of  the  United  States^  that  their  rights  upon 
the  lands  where  they  inliabit  of  hunt  are  secured  to  tliem 
by  boundaries  defined  in  anicaUe  trcatka  between  tlie 
United  States  nod  themoehresf  and  that,  whenever  those 
boundaries  are  rarie^  it  is  siso  by  amicable  and  voluntaty 
treaties,  by  which  they  receive  fitm  the  United  States 
ample  conmeniation  liir  every  riglit  they  have  to  the  lands 
ceded  by  them." 

Such,  in  1S14,  was  the  opinion  entertmned  of  our  Indiaiv 
relations,  by  John  <lukicy  Adam%  James  Bayard,  llenfy*, 
CUy,  and  Albert  GaUatin. 

But  I  psas  to  a  narrower  view  of  the  subject.  I  shall 
treat  this  matter  plainly  and.  practically.  I  shall  go  ijito  no 
abstraction^  no  refinements.  I  go  to  the  substance.  What 
is  the  questionf  It  is^  whether,  by  paanng  this  bill,  we 
will  furnish  the  means  to  carry  into  efiect  the  policy  **  pre- 
scribed" by  the  Executive  fiar  the  removal  of  the  Indiana. 
Ye%  mr,  *•  preaeribed«*'  I  use  the  word,  but  it  is  not  my 
own.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  sesuon,  the  course  for  which 
this  bill  furnishes  an  appropriation,  was^  by  a  member  of 
this  House,  ftiemUy  to  the  hOl,  said  to  be  <«  prcwsribed"  by 
the  President.  IVm  language,  .1  believe,  ia  novel  on  tliis 
floor.  I  never  heard  it,  nor  heard  of  it  before^  in  any  com 
nexiott  with  this  House.  I  was  net  awftre  that  there  ex- 
isted an  authority  on  earth  that  oodkl  prescribe  any  tiling 
to  thia  House*  It  struck  my  car,  hut  it  seemed  to  excite 
no  surprise!  it  passed  as  matter  of  oourse<  no  one  pro- 
tested ageinst  it  as  an  infiingcinent  -ai  the  privileges  of 
this  ^ottse.  1  did,  indeed,  then  ebnoat  give  up  tlie  cause 
ia  despair.  What  hope  could  be  left,  w^n,  organized  aa 
parties  are,  in  and  out  of  this  House,  a  measure  like  this 
could  be  said  to  be'*  prescribed"  by  the  Bxecutive? 

Wliat,  then,  is  this  prescribed  policy?  It  istoco-ooerate 
with  the  States,  and  partieuleriy  with  Georgia,  Aboama, 
and  Misaissippi,  in  removing  tlie  Indians.  I  name  these 
States,  for  a  reason  that  I  shall  presently  state.  I  omit 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  because  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  do  not  apply  to  them.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee 
there  b  a  brge  and  vahiable  traot  of  famd,  occupied  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians.  Those  lands  he  north  and  east  of  the 
congressional  reservation  line  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
The  United  States  have  long  since  ceded  their  interest  ill 
them  to  the  State  of  Tennesseetsnd  whenever  the  Indian 
title  to  tliem  is  extinguished,  it  will  of  course  be,  as  in 
s'unilar  cases  it  tdvays  has  been,  at  the  expense  of  tlmt 
State.  For  thb  reason,  and  to  prevent  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  aa  originally  dnuighted,  from  applying  to  tlie  SUi^tti 
of  Noilli  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  mi  amendment  wis 
moved  by  a  Senator,  and  adopted  as  a  feature  uf  the  bill.* 
Those  States  have  no  interest  in  it. 


•  rkt  ameiidinnit  fsAfnvi  tolt  ia  Uh«  vordi:  *<  Wiihia  Out  bawti* 
of  swj  our  or Motv  of  ikeftUMrA  lar  'IVrritonm,  whtnt  %he  laiid  ci«iiur4 
mid  uccuyii^  by  Iiidi«ii«  it  owned  by  UieUiiifvil  Sutw,  or  the  l*iiiit4 
Stfltmaiv  bimiid  lo  ibc  Stair,  witliia  wlii«b  it  lle#,  u»  iatii>eui»h  ili« 
iMiisa  atk  tkcrpttf.*' 
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The  bill  then  provldet  the  means  for  ccMypersliii^  with 
the  States  of  Oeorgia,  Atabama,  and  MiaMuippt,  ill  re- 
moving the  Indians  \inthin  their  limits.  It  is  not  a  8i)bstaiiF 
tive  measure,  encUng  whet«  it  begins,  in  the  legidation  of 
Con^^resB  and  the  action  of  the  General  Government.  It 
is  a  joint  policy^  We  are  to  do  part,  and- the  States  to  do 
part.  We  are  to  furnish  the  moner,  and  a  portion  of  the 
machinery.  The  great  ptinciple  of  ndotion  proceeds  from 
the  States.  They  are  to  move  the  Indians^  We  are  to 
pay  the  expense- of  the  operation. 

f0^mJw\y»t  is  the  warrant  for  such  a  statement^  I  admit,  as 
amply  as  gentlemen  please,  that  it  has  long  been  the 
policy  of  the  General  Government  to  remove  the  Indians 
from  their  lands*  if  their  consent  could  be  obtained,  in 
treaties  negotiated  with  them,  as  thns  iar  independent  so- 
cieties. It  ia  a  policy  we  have  long  pursaed,  and  with  a 
giccess  which,  one  would  think,  woula  satisfjr  the  warmesi 
iend  of  Indian  oenions.  We  have  acquired  east  and 
west  of  the  ICiisimppi,  by  treaties,  abouttwo  hundred  and 
thirty  tmlKons  of  acres  of  |and.  I  do  notiivish  to  be  on- 
stood  as  condemning  tfaas  poUcy.  The  oonnderation  pud 
to  the  Indians  hai*  I  believe,  frenerally  been  to  them  a  iaSr 
equivalent  for  the  vaihie  which  the  lands  ceded  ponessed 
in  their  hands.  Ikd  with  the  four  southern  tribes,  the 
policy  had  been  pushed  so  fin*,  and  so  rapidly,  that  they 
had  come  to  the  reoolution  that  they  would  cede  no  more. 
We  tried  it  with  €aeh  tribes  through  ttie  agency  of  the 
most  reapectable  and  skilfol  commiiaionerB;  by  the  offer 
of  the  largest  bribes;  by  the  force  of  the  most  unwearied 
impoKuntty.  Ttie  answers  came,  at  last,  In -terms  from 
one  of  them,  and  in  substance  from  all:  '*that  they  would 
hot  cede  another  foot  of  land.*'  Sueb,  no  doubt,  was  their 
detemunatton,  but  they  cotild  not  have  adhered  to  it;  and 
if  thie  States  hsd  been  willing  to  exercise  a  little  patience, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would,  in  the  course  of  no  long 
period  of  years,  have  obtained  all  they  vrish.  This  diey 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  do.  The  United  States  having 
abandoned  for  tiie  present  the  hopeof  4>btatning  by  treaty 
any  more  lands  fronrthc  southern  tribes,  and  it  having 
been  determined,  in  the  woids  of  President  Monroe,  that 


and  Alabama.  These  States,  dainfing  to  be  tiie  only 
sovereigns  within  their  limits,  extended  their  laws  over  the 
Indbns^  wfaidh  hiduoed  the  latter  to  call  on  the  United 
States  for  protection.*' 

The  Prendent,  alter  an  argument  on  the  extent  of  the 
right  of  ttie  Indians  to  erect  an  independent  GovemmcBt, 
an  argument  sufBdently  examined  already  in  tins  debate, 
goes  on  to  sayi 

"  Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  informed  the 
Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia,  that  their 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  Government  would 
not  be  oomitenanced  by  the  Executive  of  tlie  United  States; 
and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Misfianppi,  or 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  States. *'- 

ft  is  pkin  that  it  was  the  "first  part  only  of  thia  advice, 
vi2.  the  removal,  that  the  Prendent  thought  it  for  the  im 
Herest  of  iht  Indians  to  follow.  This  we  see  in  the  follov* 
fng  language  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  hisinatructionsto 
^nerals  Carroll  and  Coffee,  bearing  date  dOth  May,  1890: 

**  A  cri^  in  our  Indian  affairs  hais  arrived.  Strong  ia- 
dicationsare  seen  of  this  in  the  circumstance  of  the  Ijegii> 
latures  of  Oeor;|ia  and  Alabama  extending  their  lawt  orer 
die  Indians  withm  their  respective  limits.  Thcae  acts,  it 
is  reasonable  to  presume,  wiH  be  followed  by  other  Statci 
interested  in  tboee  portions  of -their  soil,  now  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Indians.  In  the  right  to  exercise  such  juro- 
diction,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  folly  concan; 
and  this  Imm  been  officially  annonmoed  to  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians. '  The  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  mode 
left  for  tbclndiansto  escape  the  effects  of  such  enactment^ 
and  consequences  yet  more  destructive,  which  are  conse* 
quent  on  their  contiguity  with  the  whitM,  is  to  emigrate." 

''The  President  views  the  Indians  as  the  children  of  the 
Government  He  sees  what  is  best  for  them^  and  that  a 
perseverance  in  their  refusal  to  fly  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round them',  must  result  in  their  misery  and  final  destruc- 
tion. He  would,  if  appeals  to  their  reason  fail,  mduce 
them,  by  rewards,  to  avoid  the  threatened  calamity. 
^  «'  Your  first  business,  should  you  consent  to  engage  in 
'this  work  of  mercy  to  the  Indians,  would  be  to  ascertain 


Upon  whom,  as  pivot^  the  will  of  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  turns.  Go  to  them,  not  as  a  ncgotuitor,  but  friend. 
Open  to  each  a  view  of  his  dsinger,  and  the  danger  that 
thr^tens  his  people.  This  may  bo  made  up  of  references 
to  their  present  state,  as  to  numbers,  when  compared  wiA 
the  past;  the  causes  that  have  produced  this  thmnmg  of  their 
numbers;  and  here  yoti  might  enlarge  on  their  comparsr 
tive  degradation  as  a  people,  and  the  total  impossibility  of 


force  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  ^e  Biatter  must,  under  the 
eonstitution  ahd  laws  oi  the  States^  for  the  present,  have 
rested  where  it  stood  three  years  ago.  There  is  no  way 
known  to  tiie  constitution  and  lawaof  the  United  States, 
lyjr  whieh  Indian  land  can  beacquircd,  bat  conquest  inxipen 
.^war,  and  amicable  agreement  by  treiity. 

Here,  then,  the  States  step  in  with  tiie  novel,  and,  as  |[, 
regard  it  and  deem  it  folly  proved  in  this  debate,  the  unn 

constitutional  and  illejpd  Extension  of  their  ordinary  civil  their  ever  attrining  to  higher  privileges  while  they  retain 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  these  tribes,  accompanied  their  pKsent  relations  to  a  peo[>le  imo  seek  to  get  rid  of 
with  enactments  peculiarly  operative  and  oppressively  them;  to  die  inefficiency  of^  their  own  laws  for  their  ad« 
binding  on  them.  The  Indians  (with  whom  we  have  ne-  vancement;and|  finally,  to  the  fiict  that  these  willbcsupc^ 
gotiated  treaties)  promising  them  protection,  come  and  seded  and  trodden  uiiider  foot  by  the  exercise  over  them 
ask  to  be  protected  ajninst  this  unheard  of  assumption,  of  the  laws  of  the  States.  And  here  you  miffhtamplf 
They  ask  us  to  ward  off  the  bk»w  aimed  at  tiiem;  to  arrest  illustrate  the  really  difficult  relation  which  the  Cherokee^ 
the  strong  arm  stretched  out  agunst  them,  llie  Pren-  particularly,  bear  to  this  question,  by  tlie  passing  over 
dent  tells  them  he  cannot  do  it.  The  Executive  Govern-  |lhem  of  the  various  laws  of  four  State's.'* 
raent  reiterates  that  wo  caaaot,  shall  not,  wiH  not,  give  ^  This  is  the  langtiage  held  by  the  Prendent  and  Secre* 
them  thia  protection;  and  the  President  advises  them  to  re-  '^ry  of  War,  os  to  the  character  and  effect  of  these  State 
move  westward.  laws.  That  the  Indians  regard  them  in  the  same  light  ascon- 

Now,  what  are  these  laws?    I  will  not  now  specify  their  nected  with  their  own  removal,  is  seen,  If  it  need  confinm- 
,  provisions.    It  is  sniRcient  to  say,  in  the  general,  that  they  Tion^  in  Governor  Carroirs  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
;  are  such,  by  all  admisaioa,  that  the  Indiana  cannot  live  War.    In  a  letter  dated  Winchester,  Tennessee,  3dSe]h 
f  mider  them.  The  Indians  say  foey  cannot  live  under  them,  tember,  1829,  that  most  respectable  and  distinguished  ctti- 
'  The  Bxocotive  tells  them  they  cannot  live  under  them.^  zen  uses  the  following  language: 
The  States  evidently  do  not  expect  that  they  can  m*  willj      "The  truth  is,  they  (the  Indians)  rely,  with  great  con- 
live  under  them.    The  laws  were,  beyond  ail  question,  fidence,  on  a  fkvorable  report  On  the  Jpetition  they  bare 
not  passed  with  any  such  dcMffn;  tbey  are  not  so  regarded  before  Congress.    If  that  is  reiectcd,  and  the  lavs  of  the 
by  the  Indians,  nor  by  cursives.     What  says  tiie  Cbief|  States  are  enforced,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
Magistrate?     **  A  portion  of  the  soutiiem  tribes  bavmg (curing  an  exchange  of  lands  with  them." 
mingled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some  progress  V    Sir,  I  liave  seen  an  authentic  account  of  the  proceed- 
in  the  arU  of  civilized  life,  have  lately  attempted  to  erect  lings  of  the  phoctaw  council,  lately  convened  to  considej 
an  independent  Government  within  the  limits  of  Georgia  this  subject  of  emigratiOA.  Itwaaascen^i  as  we  arc  told 
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by  the  MissWnppi  papen,  thikt  eoidd  not  be  witnessed  with- 
out tears.  After  the  new  chief  had  been  installed  in  office, 
"  he  introduced  to  the  council  the  subject  of  a  removal  in 
this  way:  he  first  stated  some  of  tlie  laws  of  Mississippi, 
and  then  biquired  of  them  whether  they  would  remain 
where  they  were,  and  submit  to  these  laws,  or  remove 


he  says:  **  By  persuasion  and  force  they  have  been  made ' 
to  retire  from  river  to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  moun- 1 
tain."    When  were  any  means  employed  to  detrude  the 
Indians,  better  entitled  than  these  laws  to  the  name  of 
force?    He  does  not  probably  refer  to  open  wars  against 
hostile  nations,  in  which  he  has  been  hunself,  so  beuefi- 


over  the  Ifiasisstppi.     He  also  stated  the  substance  of  thok  cially  for  his  country,  and  so  much  to  his  own  fame,  dis> 

last  talk  to  them  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Thc^ 

captains  asid  others  rose  and  spoke:  the  general  sentiment 

was,  we  are  distressed-^we  cannot  endure  the  laws  of  Nis# 

sissippi^we  do  not  think  our  g^at  father  loves  us-^w^ 

must  go,  as  he  will  not  help  us  while  we  remain  here."    ^ 
If  another  authority  is  needed,  I  will  add  that  of  Gene- 
ral Coffee,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War,  dated  Creek 

Agency,  October  14^  1829:  '<  They,  express  a  confident 

hope  that  Congress  will  interpose  its  power,  and  prevent 

the  States  from  extending  their  laws  over  them.     Should 

they  be  disappointed  in  this,  i  hazard  little  in  saying  that 

the  Government  will  have  liUle  difficulty  in  removing  them 

west  of  the  Hisassippi." 
If  the  States  enforce  the  laws,  they  will  be  glad  enough 

to  g-o! 

The  States  declare  they  will  enforce  them.     The  In- 
dians ciyto  us  for  protection.     We  tell  them  we  will  not 

protect  them;  and  the  consequence  is^  they  go. 
Tliis  bill  is  to  appropriate  the  funds  for  their  removal. 
Such  is  the  bill  of  which  we  are  told  that  there  is  nothing 

in  it  objectionable,  that  it  contemplates-  nothing  compul- 

sory.      This  is  the  removal  which  is  said  to  be  voluntaiy. 

These  are  the  laWs  whieh  are  said  to  hare  no  connexion 

with  the  subiect;  into  which  we  have  been  told  it  is  irre- 
levant and  idle  to  inquire. 

Nothings  to  do  with  the  subject!     Take  the  bill  as  it  is! 

Not  to  presume  tliat  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi  has 

passed,  or  can  pass,  any  law  that  varies  this  question !  Why, 

it  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  rightfulness  of  the  mea- 
sure turns.     Here  b  wrapped  up  the  great  objection  to 

the  removal,  that  it  is  compidsoij;  an  objection  which  we 

published  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the  Indian 

committee  to  obviate t  and  which  is  not  touched,  I  believe, 

in  that  report.     The  State  laws  nothing  to  do  with  our  le- 
gislation!    Why,  they  are  the  very  means  on  which  our 

agents  rely  to  move  the  Indians.     It  is  the  argument  first 
snd  last  on  their  tongues.     The  Preadent  uses  it;  the  Se- 
cretary uses  it$  the  commissioners  use  it.     The  States  have 
passed  the  laws.     You  cannot  live  under  them.     We  can- 
not and  shall  not  protect  you  from  them.  '  W6  advise  you, 
as  you  would  save  your  dear  fives  from  destruction,  to  go. 
I  appeal  to  the  House  if  I  overstate  this  point. 
The  question,  then,  is,  shall  we  nerve  the  arm  of  tUs 
State  legislation,  which  is  put  forth  forcibly  to  remove  the 
Indiansr    That  is  the  question  for  us  to  decide.     It  is  the 
only  cj^uestion,  and  we  are  the  only  authority.     This  Con- 
gress IS  the  only  tribunal  clothed  with  power  to  decide  it. 
It  depends  on  our  vote;  and  it  depenos  on  nothing  else. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  President  to  enforce  our  laws,  not 
the  laws  of  the  States.     He  Is  solemnly  sworn,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  to  take  care  that  the  laws 
vre  pass  sre  futhfhlly  executed { and  "  this  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  sliall  'be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwitiistanding." 

The  Presdent,  then,  has  no  power  in  this  matter  but  to 
execute  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The 
great  question  is  to  be  settied  by  us.  We  are  to  protect 
the  Indians  from  this  legislationa  or  abandon  them  to  it. 
Xo  other  power  on  earth  can  do  it. 

Sir,  it  is  force.    The  Prfeudent  himself  authorizes  us  t^^ 


call  itforee.    In  his  measagc,  at  tlie  opening  of  the  aessioni  ward  the  ladiaiis.    I  am  ready  to  think  tha|  thty  or  I 


tinguished.  No.  I  take  the  messa|^  to  intend  legislative 
force,  moral  force,  duress^  the  untirmg  power  of  civilized 
man  puslung  his  uncivilized  neighbor  farther  and  farther 
into  the  woods.  This  I  take  to  be  the  force  to  which  the 
President  alludes.  And  if  this  kind  of  action,  unavoidar 
bly  incident  to  the  contiguity  of  the  two  races,  be  jusUv 
called  force,  how  much  more  so  tiie  legislation  of  which 
the  Indians  comphun,  avowedly  instituted  to  effect  theiih 
removal,  and  confessedly  insupportable  in  its  nature! 

Sir,  it  is  force.     It  is  because  it  is  force  that  our  inter-/ 
ference.for  protection  is  invoked.     I  know  it  comes  in  the 
form  of  laW)  but  is  not  the  law  forced    Suppose  the  In- 
dians disobey  the  laws,  (and  they  are  no  more  bound  to 
obey  ^em  than  the  Mexicans  are,)  is  there  no  force  then? 
Are  not  the  sherifiT,  the  constable,  Uie  jailor,  the  execu- 
tioner, ministers  of  force  ?    No  force  ?    A  law  passed  over  - 
my  head  by  a  power  which  I  cannot  resist,  a  law  intended 
to  make  me  fly  the  country,  because  I  cannot  live  under 
it,  and  I  not  forced  to  go}    There  was  no  force,  tiien,  ap-i 
plied  against  the  Hugonots  by  tiie  revocation  of  the  edict' 
of  Nantz.     They  had  only  to  adopt  tiie  catholic  faith,  and 
dragoons  were  sent  among  them  to  assist  in  their  conver* 
sion.     There  was  no  force  employed  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment toward  the  puritans.     Tiiey  needed  only  to  con- 
form to  the  established  church,  and  they  would  then  be 
safe  from  the  visitations  of  the  star  chamber.     But  it  was 
well  known  that  these  victims  of  power  could  not  and 
would  not  submit  J  and  history  has  recorded  that  they  were  ' 
driven  by  force  from  tlieir  native  land.     I  do  not  say  that 
the  State  laws  are  as  oppressive  as  these  odious  measures 
of  a  dark  and  bigoted  age  in  Europe.     I  do  but  take  their', 
admitted  character,  which  is  such  that  the  Indians  cannot; 
live  under  them.    The  peculiar  kind  and  degree  of  the  \ 
disability  imposed  by  the  laws  are  immaterial,  if,, in  the  i 
general  result,  they  are,  as  they  arc  admitted  to  be,  in-  \ 
tolerable. 

1  say  agiun,  then,  that  legal  force  is  the  most  efiicient 
and  formidable  that  can  be  applied.  It  is  systematic,  it  is 
calculated  and  measured  to  efi'ect  its  end.  The  sovereign 
power  sits  calmly  in  its  cotmcil  chamber,  and  shapes  its 
measures  most  eifectively  to  the  desired  object  Actual 
physical  force  is  either  tumultuary,  as  that  of  the  mob, 
and  of  consequence  transitory;  or  it  is  that  of  the  military 
arm  of  the  Government,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
is  put  forth  only  at  a  crisis,  and  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
an  occasion.  But  force  embodied  in  the'  form  of  law,  a 
compulsory  legislation,  a  code  beneath  which  I  cannot  live, 
a  duress  which  surrounds  me,  aod  pursues  me  whitherso- 
ever I  travel,  wherever  1  abide)  ever  acting  by  day,  ever 
watchful  by  niglit,  co-extensive  with  the  land  in  which  I 
live;  sir,  I  submit  to  this  Congress  of  reasonable  men,  that 
it  is  the  most  effectual,- and  the  most  appalling  form  in 
wluch  force  can  be  applied,  the  most  disheartening.  All 
other  force  awakens  a  manly  courage  of  resistance.  But 
this  deadly  influence  of  an  unfriendly  legislation,  this  cold 
averted  eye  of  a  Government,  which  has  checks  and  re- 
stnunts  for  you,  but  no  encouragements  nor  hopes:  in 
short,  this  institution  of  things  which  is  intended  to  de- 
press, harass,  and  prostrate  you,  beneatii  which  you  feel 
you  cannot  live,  and  which  drives  you  as  an  outcast  from 
your  native  land)  this  is  the  force  which  every  freeman 
would  most  deprecate. 

•Sir,  [  acknowledge  my  mind  lias  been  strangely  con- 
founded by  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the  Execu- 
tive Goverimient,  and  tiiose  who  support  its  policy  to- 
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have  lost  sight  of  the  ordinar}'  slenificancy  of  terms.  I  had 
supposed  tlie  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  law  was  set- 
tled in  the  common  agreement  of  roankimL  Sages,  when 
they  attempted  to  describe  it  in  its  higtiest  conception, 
had  told  us  that  its  seat  was  the  bosom  of  God,  and  its 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  worlds.  I  had  been  taugtit  to 
reverence  the  law  as  a  sort  of  earthly  Providence;  as  the 
great  popular  sovereign;  the  unthroned  and  sccptreless 
prince;  the  m*ld  dictator,  whose  province  it  was  to  see  that 
not  a  single  subject  of  its  sway  received  harm.  With  these 
conceptions,  how  can  I  understand  it  when  I  hear  that  the 
Indians  claim  to  be  protected  agsunst  the  laws  of  the  States? 
Protected  against  the  laws!  I  thought  it  was  the  object 
of  the  law  to  protect  every  good  man  from  all  harm  what- 
ever; and  even  to  visit  on  the  bad  man  only  the  specific 
penalty  of  his  proven  offence.  But  protection  against  the 
law:  protection  against  the  protector!  Sir,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it:  it  is  incongruous.  It  confounds  my  faculties. 
There  must  be  fatal  mischief  concealed  in  so  strange  a  con-. 
t!*adiction  of  language. 

It  has  been  asked,  in  a  highly  respectable  quarter, «« what 
has  a  Cherokee  to  fear  from  the  laws  of  Georgia^"  Is  it 
necessary  fbr  me  to  answer  that  question,  and  tell  what  a 
man  has  to  fear  from  Uws  under  whieh  it  is  admitted  he 


fear  from  this  Uw  of  Geoi^af  He  hM  thb  to  leir.  The 
citizens  of  Georgia,  I  admit,  freely  and  eheerfutlv,  to  be 
as  orderly,  virtuous,  and  humane  a  people  as  the  'citiieni 
of  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  I  pretitme,  however, 
that  in  Georgia,  as  in  ertry  other  State,  there  are  indi- 
vidttais,  in  considerable  numbers,  who  regard  the  law  only 
for  its  terrorss  whom  justice  and  honesty  &  not  control,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  enforced  by  the  law.  Such  men  exi&t  in 
all  the  States (  they  keep  our  courts  of  criminal  juriidic- 
tion  constantly  employed.  In  m^  own  State,  and  in  per- 
haps the  most  orderly  commumty  in  it,  the  country  has 
lately  seen,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  there  are 
men  capable  of  atrocities  which  would  shock  the  brigands 
of  Calabria.  Well,  then,  sir,  suppose  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia to  contain  some  such;  they  have  but  to  cross  the  Chero- 
kee line;  they  have  but  to  choose  tlie  time  and  the  place, 
where  the  eye  of  no  white  roan  can  rest  upon  them,  and 
they  may  burn  the  dwelling,  waste  the  farm,  plunder  the 
property,  assault  the  perMn,  murder  the  children  of  the 
Cherokee  subject  to  Georgia,  and,  though  hnndreds  of  tlie 
tribe  may  be  looking' on,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  can 
be  permitted  to  bear  witness  against  the  spoiler.  When  I 
am  asked,  then,  what  the  Cherokee  has  to  fear  from  the 
law  of  Georgia,  I  answer,  that,  by  that  law,  he  is  left  at 


cannot  Five?    But  I  will  answer  the  question  specifically;  tlw  mercy  of  the  firebruid  and  dagger  of  every  unprinci. 

,     .       -  .      .  ..  pig  J  wretch  in  the  community.     Ami  told  the  bwiof 

Osorgia  are  kindly  administered  towards  tills  people;  that 
(hey  have  often  obtained  justice  in  the  courts  of  Georgia? 
t  do  not  doubt  it;  I  know  it,  on  the  best  authority.  But 
the  law  of  which  I  speak,  is  a  new  law;  it  has  not  yet  gone 
into  operation;  and,  when  it  has  gone  into  operation,  let  k 
be  administered  as  mildly  as  you  please,  it  cannot  adroit 
an  Indian's  testimony  against  a  white  man  not  rnadent  in 
the  nation. 


and,  in  the  answer  I  give,  I  implore  gentlemen  whose 
duty  it  IS  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  Georgia,  not  to  under- 
stand me  as  casting  any  imputation  upon  it  I  will  say  no- 
thing which  the  most  tender  sensibility  can  construe  into 
an  aspersion  of  her  honor,  because  I  mean  nothing  which 
can  be  so  constnied.  I  will  state,  then,  what  a  Cherokee 
has  to  fear  from  the  laws  of  Georgia. 

By  the  fifteenth  section  of  her  law  of  19th  December, 
1829,  it  is  provided  ''that  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  any 


Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nation  of  r*.  What  has  a  Choctaw  to  fear  from  the  laws  of  Minifi«p- 

ent  witness  in  any  court  pi -^   He  has  this  to  fear.    The  fifth  section  of  one  of  tliose 


Indians,  shall  be  deemed  a  competent  witness  in  any 
in  this  State  to  which  a  white  person  may  be  a  party,  ex- 
cept such  white  person  reside  within  tlie  said  nation." 

It  would  be  going  out  of  my  way  to  dwell  on  the  point, 
yet  T  cannot  but  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  law  makes  a 
singular  discrimination,  both  as  respects  the  credibility  of 
Indian  testimony  and  the  rights  of  Georgian  citizens,  whom 
it  is  the  presumable  intention  of  the  law  to  protect  against 
evidence  which  cannot,  in  its  alleged  nature,  be  sufficient- 
ly responsible.  Georgia  has  attached  the  cUffercnt  portions 


Uws  provides  **  that  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  as- 
sume on  him  or  themselves,  and  exercise,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  the  office  of  chief,  mingo,  ktid  man^  or  other 
post  of  power  established  by  the  tribel  statutes,  ordinance*, 
or  customs  of  the  said  Indians,  and  not  particularly  recog- 
nised by  the  laws  of  this  State,  shall,  on  conviction,  upon 
indictment  or  presentment  hefore  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  be  fined  in  any  snm  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars!^  and  be  imprisoned  any  time  not  exceeding 


of  the  Cherokee  country  to  her  several  adjacent  coimties,  j  twelve  months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom 
and  made  them  parts  of  those  counties.     It  is  well  known,  Iconviction  may  be  had." 

also,  tliat,  in  proportion  astheCherokees  have  been  drawn  P-- Now,  sir,  there  is  a  treaty  between  tlic  United  Stttei 
off  by  emigration,  citizens  of  Georgia  have  advanced  intol»n<l  the  Choctaw  natioiH  negoCntcd  at  lJoak*s  stand,  not 
the  country,  and  numbers  of  them  are  now  resident  there,  kten  years  ago,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  Ststei 


Against  these  latter,  the  Cherokee  is  a  competent  witness 
in  a  court  of  law.  Here,  then»  we  have  the  singular  incon- 
gruity that  Indian  testimony  is  good  against  a  Georgian 
citizen  in  one  p.trt  of  a  county,  and  not  good  against 
him  in  the  other.  Thus  the  citizen  of  the  county  of  Gwin- 
nett, who  lives  at  Lawrenceville,  is  safe  aguinst  Indian  tes- 
timony. But  the  citizen  of  tlie  same  county,  west  of  the 
Chatihoochee,  may  be  tried  and  convicted  on  that  testi- 
mony in  the  same  court.  S6,  too,  the  Cherokee  is  an  in- 
competent witness;  he  cannot  gpive  testimony,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently responsible  sanction,  against  any  citizen  of  Law- 
renceville; but  tlie  court  will  receive  his  testimony  as  ade- 
quate in  any  cause  in  which  a  citizen  of  Georgia  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river  is  a  party.  It  is  an  obvious  conse- 
quence of  th»  state  of  things,  that  tlie  same  Indian,  in  the 
same  court,  and  on  the  same  day,  is  and  is  not  a  compe- 
tent witness.  This  hour,  he  is,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment, an  uncivilized  pagan,  possessing  no  religion  nor  su- 
pcrst'.lion  by  which  the  court  can  bind  his  conscience;  the 
next  hour  he  may  swear  away  the  l.fe  of  any  GsorgUin  re- 
sident in  the  Indian  coimtry^  Does  not  this  show  that  the 
law  lias  no  foundation  in  any  political  or  social  necessity? 
But  I  return  to  the  question,  what  has  the  Cherokee  to 


by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  and  the  respectable  mefli* 
ber  [Mr.  Uihds]  from  Miasiastppi.  The  thirteenth  article 
of  tliat  treaty  is  as  follows:  **  To  enable  the  mingoes,  chiefti 
fend  head  men  of  the  Choctaw  nation  to  raiw  and  organize 
i  corps  of  light*horse,  consisting  of  ten  in  each  district, 
so  that  good  order  may  be  maintained,  and  that  all  nieni 
both  white  and  red^  may  be  compelled  to  pay  their  just 
debts,  it  b  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  sum  of  two  liur.- 
dred  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  United  SUtes  for 
dach  district  annually,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of*  tlie  sgenti 
t^  pay  the  expensei  incurred  in  raising  and  establishing 
tie  said  corps;  which  is  to  net  as  executive  officers,  in 
npiintaining  good  order,  and  compelling  bad  men  to  remove 
fi1>m  the  nation,  who  are  not  atithorizcd  to  Lve  in  it  by  • 
regular  permit  of  the  agent.", 

Now,  as  I  un  lerstand  the  hiw  of  Mississippi,  any  persos 
who  should  presume  tiyact  as  a  chief  among  tlie  Cboctans 
and  to  exercise  the  authority  given  him  by  tins  treaty,  and 
put  in  action  the  force  which  the  United  States  not  on»y 
recognise  and  sanction,  but  support  and  pay,  \*ould  w 
stibjcct  to  fine  and  impf.sonment.  If  tlicy  come  to  the 
Pi-Jsidcnt,  and  say,  here  is  the  trealv,  and  licrc  iayuuro^n 
signature  and  seal;  the  Frevdcnt  has  been  induced,  by  Uis 
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for  the  voluntary  remoiral  of  the  Indians;  and  this,  as  I 
have  8aid«  was  long*  before  the  attempt  bad  ever  been 
made,  by  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi, 
to  extend  their  laws  over  the  Indians  within  their  limits. 
That  this  pretension  is  of  th«  most  recent  character,  the 
passagies  cited  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Etans] 
from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  1827, 
abundantly  prove — if,  indeed,  the  fact  be  not  too  notorious 
to  require  proof. 

I  therefore  pronounce  again  ilie  policy  of  this  bill  to  be 
wholly  novel.  Its  great  distinctive  element,  the  part  to 
be  performed  by  State  legislation,  is  entirely  new.  It  is  not 
three  years  old.  When  gentlemen  tell  me. this  is  the  an- 
cient policy  of  the  Government,  let  them  point  out  the 
laws,  passed  by  the  States,  under  which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Indians  to  live,  and  which  required  tlicm  to  remove, 
order  to  escape  destruction.     These  laws  cannot  be 


in 


official  advisers,  to  tell  them  he  cannot  protect  them,  and 
to  prison  they  must  go,  and  their  fine  they  must  pay, 
whenever  it  shall  be  the  interest  of  any  one  to  drag  them 
before  the  courts  of  MisKsaippi.  Sir,  it  has  been  stated 
to  me,  I  do  not  vouch  for  tlie  fact,  but  so  I  liave  been  in- 
formed, that,  since  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  whiskey 
traders  have  made  their  inroads  into  the  Choctaw  country; 
the  chiefs  dare  not  exercise  their  own  strict  laws  against 
them,  for  fear  of  incurring  tlie  severe  penalties  above  re- 
cited; and  thus  the  first-fruits  of  this  State  legislation  has 
been  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  reform,  which  had  com- 
menced and  made  the  roost  extraordinary  progress  among 
the  nation,  in  ttiat  vice  to  which  they  are  supposed  to  huve 
the  strongest  natural  disposition. 

I  have  shown,  sir,  what  an  Indian  has  to  fear  from  the 
laws  of  the  States.  I  now  feel  warranted  in  repeating  that 
jA  is  the  object  of  this  bill  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  mone)^ 

to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  compulsQry  removal  on  pointed  out.     It  is  a  new  policy.     The  State  laws  are  not 
the  Inchans.  Itwo  years  old;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Executive  of  the 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to.  the  contrary,! United  states  to  protect  the  Indians  against  them,  is  not  a 
I  pronounce  Uiis  to  be  a  new  policy.  We  have  been  told]  year  old.  On  \^ie  11th  of  last  April,  the  officer  at  tha 
that  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Government;  tliaj  heafl  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  informs  the  Cherokee 

delegation,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  "That 
the  Secretary  is  not  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question, 
involvetl  in  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  to  which 
you  refer,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  extending  the 
laws  of  Georgia  over  your  people  after  the  1st  of  June, 
1830.  It  is  a  question  which  wUl  doubtless  be  the  subject 
of  congressional  inquiry,  and  what  is  proper  in  regard  to 
it  will  no  doubt  be  ordered  by  that  body." 

So  late,  then,  as  the  11th  of  April  of  the  last  year,  the 
essential  feature  of  this  '*  ancient  policy"  had  not  received 
the  sanction  Of  the  present  Executive.  On  the  30th  of 
the  May  following,  (not  yet  a  year,)  we  learn  from  the  in- 
structions of  the  Department  to  Generals  Carroll  and  Cof- 
fee, that,  "in  the  right  to  exercise  such  jurisdiction" — 
that  of  the  States  over  the  Indians — "  tlie  Executive  fully 


1 


am 


many  successive  Presidents  have  recommended  it; 
many  successive  Congresses  have  appropriated  funds  t6 
carry  it  into  efftct:  and  niuch  surprise  is  expressed  that 
now,  for  the  first  time,  it  should  meet  with  opposition.  I 
maintain,  on  tiie  contrary,  that  it  is  a  new  policy,  and  1 
challenge  the  proof  that  it  is  not 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  even  the  voluntary  removal  of  tha 
Indians  vrza  ever  regularly  considered  and  adopted  by^Conl 
gress,  tlie  only  power  competent  to  adopt  it  I  knowthati 
from  time  to  time,  steps  have  been  taken  to  efiect  such  j| 
voluntary  removal  by  treaties,  and  that  appropriation 
have  been  made  to  carry  the  treaties  intc^  efiect  This  i 
ttie  most  that  has  been  done  by  Congreas.  I  am  awai' 
tliat,  at  the  second  session  of  the  eighteenth  Congress, 
bill  passed  tlie  Senate,  but  was  not,  I  believe,  acted  o: 
jji  the  House,  wh'.ch  made  an  approach  toward  a  systemati 
removal  of  the  Indians;  carefully  guarded^  however,  to  bd 
purely  voluntary;  and  tlus  bill  passed  at  a  time  before  the. 
coercion  of  State  laws  was  thought  of.  The  provisions  of 
that  bill  are  widely  difierent  from  tiie  provisions  of  the  bill 
before  us,  and  coincide  with  the  judicioiu  amendment  t(^ 
tJie  latter  which  the  gentlenuin  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr| 
UExraiJLL]  has  already  announced  the  intention  of  oiTeif 
in^,  and  for  which  I  tender  him  my  hearty  tlianks.  Th^ 
third  section  of  tlie  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  1825,? 
provides— 

«*  Tliat  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ap- 
point five  commissioners,  to  receive  a  reasonable  compen- 
aation,  who  shall,  under  his  instructions,  hold  treaties  with 
the  Osages,  Uie  Kanr.ss,  or  any  other  tribe  having  just 
claims  ^  lli<2  country,  for  a  cession  of  territory  westward 
of  the  State  and  Territory  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  above 
specified;  aiul  to  visit  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
ftnd  Cbickasaws,  residing  in  North  Carolina,  j:>eorgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Miasissippi;  the  Delawares,  Kicksr 
poos,  Sliawiiees,  W<:aa,  loways,  Piankeshaws,  Cherokees, 
and   Osages,  residing  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas;  and  the 


and  the  Bliami  and  Eel  river  Indians,  residing  in  Ohio,  lll;« 
nois,  and  Indiana,  in  order  to  make  known  to  tlwm  thi 
riews  of  the  Government^  and,  under  the  directions  of  thf 
President,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  to  adopt  suc^ 
meaAires,  and  form  such  arrangements,  or  to  enter  into 
•  ich  treaties,  as  may  be.  deemed  proper  to  eifect  the  asmes 
and  to  pledge,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct,  Uie  faitli 
of  tlic  nation,  as  he  is  above  auUiorized  to  do;  Uie  said 
conuniaaioners  to  act  either  jointly  or  separately^  as  he  may 
direct" 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  1  am  aware  was  ever 
to  the  eiuictment,  by  CtHigresiv  of  a  systematic  plsji 


concurs." 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
President  should  have  felt  himself,  authorized  to  decide 
this  question,  which,  about  six  weeks  before,  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  a  matter  in 
regjird  to  which  **  no  remedy  exists,  short  of  one  which 
Congress  alone  can  supply." 

On  the  strength  of  these  documents,  I  may  venture  to 
pronounce  tiiis  policy,  (which  has  been  recommended  to 
us  as  the  anciejit  and  established  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment,) to  be  the  growth  of  the  last  twelve  months. 

And  now,  sir,  let  us  prctced  to  contempLite  it  in  some 
of  its  dctiiils.  The  notion  which  seems  to  accompany  this 
plan  of  removal,  iu  both  the  voluntary  and  compulsory 
forms,  the  notion,  I  mean,  of  an  Isidlan  St.ale  to  be  elevated 
to  an  equality  witli  the  political  mcinbei-s  of  this  Union, 
appeal's  to  have  presented  itself  vaguely  to  the  old  Con- 
gress. In  the  treaty  with  the  Delawarcs,  negotiated  in 
1778,  it  is  provided  as  follows  in  the  sixth  article: 

"  It  is  further  agreed  on  between  the  contracting  parties, 
(should  it  for  the  future  be  found  conducive  for  the  mutual 
interests  of  botii  parties,)  to  invite  any  other  tribes,  who 
have  been  friends  to  tiie  interests  of  tiie  United  States,  to 


^Wyandots,  Shawnees,  Seneoas,  Delawares,   Kaskaskfas,A  join  the  present    confederation,   and  to  foi-m  a  State, 
-.  .,  _  ».-. — :  __  1  «.i .? —  ,_  i.-_^_  _-_?j?__?_  vvt ._  •»'*^^vi^ereof  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the  head,  and  have 

a  representation  in  Congress."  It  was  also  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  with  the  Cherokees,  in^  oriler  "that 
Uie  Indians  may  have  full  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the 
United  States,  respecting  their  interests,  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  send  a  deputy,  of  their  choice,  whenever  they 
see  fit,  to  Congi'css." 

It  is  imneccssar)'  to  say  that  these  stipulations  were  never 
cari'ied  into  effect.  They  are  properly  quoted  as  illustrat- 
ing the  opinions,  held  at  that  period,  on  the  subject  of  In- 
dian relations.  Each  of  these  treaties  existed  prior  to  the 
constitution,  and  was  recognised  by  that  instrument,  and. 
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consemiently,  by  every  State  which  adopted  it,  as  a  por- 
tion 6?  the  law  of  the  land,  "any  thing  in  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  acquired  Louisiana,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  providing,  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  an  abode  for 
the  Indian  tribes.  His  idea  was,  to  remove  the  Indians,  by 
treaty,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  bank.  **The  in- 
habited part  of  Louisiana,'*  says  he,  "  from  Point  Couple 
to  the  sea,  will  of  course  be  immediately  a  territorial  Go- 
vernment, and  soon  a  Staffe.  But,  above  that,  the  best  use 
we  can  make  of  the  country  for  some  time,  will  be  to  give 
establishments  in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  east  side-  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange*  for  their  present  country,  and 
open  land  offices  in  the  last,  and  thus  make  this  acquisition 
the  means  of  filling  up  the  eastern  side,  instead  of  draw- 
hig  off  its  population.  When  we  shall  be  full  on  this  side, 
we  may  lay  off  a  range  of  States  on  the  western  bank, 
from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  and  so  range  after  range,  ad- 
vancing compactly,  as  we  multiply.'** 

In  another  letter,  written  1st  November,  1803,  he  uses 
still  more  emphatic  language:  •*  Spain  is  afraid  of  her  ene- 
mies in  Mexico;  but  not  iflore  than  we  are.  Our  policy  will 
ibe  to  form  New  Orleans,  and  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
it,  into  a  State;  and,  as  to  all  above  that,  to  transplant  our 
Indians  into  it,  constituting  them  a  marechauss^e,  (a  mount- 
ed patrol,^  to  prevent  emigrants  from  crossing  the  river, 
until  we  snail  have  filled  up  all  the  vacant  countiy  on  this 
side.     This  will  secure  both  Spain  and  us,  as  to  the  mines 


be  securely  entrenched  behind  this  mighty  barrier,  Mr. 
Jefferson  certainly  made  a  vastly  better  provison  for  their 
security,  than  we  can  now  make.  Still,  however,  in  the 
idea  of  a  successive  retnovftl  of  the  Indians,  as  they  should 
be  crowded  on  by  eaoh  new  range  of  States,  and  in  thm 
associating  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Indians  with  the  gra- 
dual extension  of  oar  own  population  over  the  same  region, 
Mr.  Jefferson  evidently  aiihed  at  objects  at  war  with  eadj 
other,  and  attempted  to  promote,  at  the  same  time,  two 
measures  which  were  essentially  at  vanance. 

€ould  Mr.  Jefferson  have  executed  the  first  part  of  his 
plan,  it  might  have  been  well  for  the  Imlians.  Unfortu- 
nately for  its  success,  the  other  portion  of  the  project  be- 
gan instantaneously  to  execute  itself.  A  principle  of  oiir 
political  system  was  immediately  developed,  far  more  ac- 
tive in  its  progress,  far  more  tenacious  in  its  hold,  than  any 
principle  that  could  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of  tlie 
Indians.  Our  own  population  nished  over  the  river;  ther 
looked  round  on  the  broad  new  region  as  tlieir  own;  their 
own  they  made  it;  and  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  Indian  mare- 
chauss^e  could  be  orasnized,  to  keep  off  the  emigrants,  the 
emigrants  were  sumciently  numerous  to  embarrass  the 
settlement  of  the  Indians.  So  that,  instead  of  procuring 
them  an  asylum  for  fifty  years,  those  that  were  seht  oyer 
were  subject  to  the  teme  pressure  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
white  population,  which  had  borne  upon  them  in  the  old 
States. 

Sir,  could  it  be  otherwise?  will  it  be  otherwise?  What, 
<ire  you  indeed  going  to  abandon  this  region  to  the  Indians^ 
Mr.  Jefferson's  second  range  of  States?  This  fine  tract,  as 
ou  describe  it,  six  hundr^  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  two 


of  Mexico,  for  half  a  centuiy."j- 

I  have  more  than  one  object  m  these  citations.     An  at 
tempt  has  been  made  lately,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  gar 

bled  passages  from  the  Journals  of  the  old  Congress,  tofixpuindred  broad;  the  garden  of  tlw  United  States;  a  fine 
on  New  England  the  odious  and  improbable  charge  of  hav-  boil,  well  watered,  rich  in  coal  mines,  and  capable  of  being 
ing  refused  to  protect  the  West  from  the  Indians,  in  order  Jcovered  with  forests,  are  you  going  to  lock  it  up,  in  mort- 
to  cripple  the  growth  of  that  part  of  the  countiy.  We  here  main,  for  the  Indians?  Can  we  stop- the  wave  of  popula- 
find  that  this  policy,  if  ever  systematically  formed,  is  to  be  ^iontliat  flows  toward  it?  Will  we  do  it?  We  ctniwt;  we 
traced  to  a  quarter  remote  from  New  England.  Mr.  Jef-  i^hall  not.  Precisely  the  same  process  which  has  gone  on 
ferson  proposed,  in  1803,  to  collect  the  Indians  on  the  in  the  East  will  go  on  in  the  West.  That  onward  march, 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  express  purpose  of  which  irather  the  Alleghany  mountains,  nor  the  Ohio,  nor 
forming  them  into  an  armed  guard,  to  prevent  the  emi-  |the  Mississippi,  could  arrest,  will  not  be  checked  by  jour 
grants  from  crossing  over.  f/neridian  lines,  nor  parchment  patents.    Iftliejand^js  you 


It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  project  was 
crude  enough,  although  it  was  free  from  most  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  of  the  measure  now  proposed,  and  pos- 


sessed some  positive  advantages.  It  contemplated  no  in-  could  not  do  it.  Withhold  your  leave,  and  they  will  go 
terference  of  State  legislation,  but  amicable  agreement  by  witliout  leave.  They  will  boast  themselves  your  citizciw; 
treaty,  as  appears  by  the  act  creating  the  territory  of  Or-  they  will  soon  demand  a  territorial  Government;  they  will 
leans  and  the  district  of  Louisiana,  of  the  26tli  March,  1804.  next  swell  into  a  sovereign  State;  will  extend  tlieir  jnri* 
In  that  act,  we  find  tlie  following  section:  diction  over  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  into  Texas. 

«'  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  autho-  Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way.  The  fir* 
rlzedtostipulatewithanylndjantribesowninglandsonthe  step  in  this  g^eat  policy  of  reitiova),  waa  met  bytlicob. 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  residing  thereon,  for  anj  vious  embarrassment,  that  the  territory  westof  theMisiis- 


jbay,  is  good,  it  will  never  be  the  policy  oftfiirGbvernment 
•to  hold  the  keys  of  the  territory,  and  turn  off  tlw  emi- 
grants that  will  claim  to  enter.     A  cordon  of  troops 


tribes  shall  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  agree  that  they  will 
not  hold  any  treaty  with  any  foreigpn  power,  individual 
State,  or  with  the  individuals  of  any  State  or  power;  and 
that  they  will  not  sell  or  dispose  of  said  lands,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  ariy  sovereign  power,  except  the  United  States, 
nor  to  the  subjects  nor  citizens  of  any  other  sovereign 
power,  nor  to  the  citizens  of  the  Unitea  States." 

We  here  see  that  the- Congress  of  1804  recognised  the 
ownership  of  the  Indians  in  the  lands  they  occupy;  ami  we 
find  no  trace  of  that  coercive  State  legislatiotl,  which  forms 
the  great  objection  to  the  present  measure.  In  providing, 
also,  that  the  Blississlppi  itself,  and  not  an  imaginary  line, 
four  hundred  miles  west  of  it,  should  be  the  boundary  of 
the  Indians,  and  that  tliere^  fi?r  half  a  century,  they  should 

•  Jt-mi^on's  Worlw,  III.  p.  Sli, 

t  Ibid.  IV,  p  «.        ; 


remove.  Previous,  then,  to  removing  the  Indians  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  to  rcmo^ 
others  from  the  right  bank,  to  make  way  for  them.  \t'hat 
was  to  become,  what  did  become  of  those  thus  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  right  bank^  It  would  require  time  and 
sources  of  information  not  at  my  command,  to  trace  them 
into  their  narrowed  limits,  and  point  out  particularly  their 
fate;  but  the  nature  of  things  teaches  us  what  it  roust  hare 
been.  Driven  into  closer  bounds,  and  forced  upon  neigh- 
boring tribes,  their  removal  from  the  hunting  groumU  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  must  have  been  the  source  of  wars,  destructive 
to  all  partiea  in  their  immediate  effects,  And  doublr  f»w 
in  the  interference  of  our  arms,  which  It  involves  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1808,  a  cession  was  made  by  the  Great  and  Little 
Osages,  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  conuinhig  a  cont»iderable 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri  and  Territory  of  Ar- 
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lansasy  •moanting  to  forty-eight  mUIioni  of  acres,  for  a 
cooflidefalioii  substantially  of  about  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum. 

As  the  first  step  in  this  policy  of  reniOTal,  the  history  of 
this  treaty  inay  be  wortl^  repeating.   In  tlie  year  1804,  the 
President  ^ve  his  promise  to  a  number  of  Osage  chiefs, 
then  on  i  visit  to  Washington,  to  establish  for  them  a  trad- 
ing house,  on  the  plan  authorized  by  a  lav  of  Congress  in 
1806.    The  same  promise  was  repeated  to  another  depu- 
tation, and  in  October,  1808,  the  establishment  took  place. 
So  fiir  it  seemed  to  be  a  gratuitous  act;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing month  it  assumed  a  different  character.     On  the  8th 
of  November,  1808,  the  agent  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Osages,  Peter  Chouteau,  appeared  at  Fort  Clark.    On  ^e 
10th  he  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Great  and  little  Osages 
in  council  and  proceeded  to  state  to  them  the  substance 
of  a  treaty,  which  he  said  Governor  Lewis  had  deputed 
him  to  oner  to  the  Osages»  and  to  execute  with  them. 
Having  briefly  explained  to  them  its  purport,  he  address- 
ed them  in  the  following  words:  '*You  have  heard  this 
treaty  explained  to  you{  those  who  now  come  forward  and 
sign  it,  shall  be  considered  the  friends  of  the  United  States, 
and  treated  accordingly.     Those  who  refuse  to  come  for- 
ward and  sign  it,  shjdl  be  considered  as  enemies  of  the 
United  States^  and  treated  accordingly."    The  Osages  re- 
plied, in  substance,  "that  if  their  great  American  fiither 
wanted  a  part  of  their  land,  he  must  liave  it;  that  he  was 
strong  and  powerful,  they  were  poor  and  pitiful;  what 
could  they  do?  He  had  demanded  their  land,  and  thought 
proper  to  offer  them  something  in  return  for  it.  They  had 
no  choice;  thcT  must  either  sign  the  treaty,  or  be  declared 
the  enemies  of'  the  United  States. " 


The  treaty  was  according:ly  signed^  on  the  same  day; 
and  90  much  vrere  the  Osagea  awra  bv  the  threats  of  the 
agent,  that  a  ^eiy  unusual  number  of  them  touched  the 
pen,  many  of  whom  had  no  conception  of  the  purport  of 
the  act  It  is  asserted,  in  an  ofHcial  report  to  the  depart- 
ment, by  the  Indian  factor  at  Fort  Osage,  that  the  treaty 
was  not  fiurly  understood  by  a  single  Osage. 

Thus  the  trading  house,  which  had  been  established 
gratuitously,  in  conformity  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
the  Osage  chiefs,  and  repeated  promises  of  the  President, 
was  made  a  part  of  the  price  of  tlie  lands  acquired  under 
the  treaty,  by  the  United  States,  llie  treaty  was  not  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  till  April,  1810,  and  the  Osages  com- 
piaiue4  of  the  deia^  of  the  payment  of  the  first  and  second 
annuities,  which  did  not  take  place  till  September,  1811. 
The  trading  house  was  broken  up,  by  order  of  the  Govem- 
nient,  in  lSl3,  and  was  , never  afterwards  renewed,  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  the  Osages,  who 
regarded  it  as  the  only  benefit  which  they  derived  from 
the  U'caty.* 

Such  are  tho  auspices,  under  which  the  first  steps  in  tlie 
policy  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians  from  tlie  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  commenced. 


lar^  to  do  this,  and  to  request  the  establishment  of  a  di- 
vision line  between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to 
include  all  the  waters  of  the  Hiwassee  river  to  the  upper 
towns;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  sooety  within  nar- 
rower limits,  they  proposed  to  begin  the  establishment  of 
fixed  Taws  and  a  regular  Government:  the  deputies  from 
the  lower  towns,  to  make  known  their  desire  to  continue 
the  hunter  life,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  g^me  where  they 
then  lived,  and,  under  those  circumstances,  their  wish  to 
remove  across  the  Mississippi  river,  on  some  vacant  lands 
of  tlie  United  States.** 

Such  was  the  plan,  I  beg  it  to  be  distinctly  observed,  of 
this  policy  of  a  voluntary  removal,  at  its  inception.  Those  * 
who  went,  were  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  lead 
tlie  hunter's  life.    Those  who  staid,  were  te  devote  them-* 
selves  to  agriculture  and  civilization,  and  were  to^  establish] 
fixtfd  laws  and  a  regular  Government. 

The  approbation  of  the  Executive  was  given  to  the 
measure.     Exploring  parties  went  over,  and  selected  a 
tract  of  country  on  the  Arkansas  and  Wliite  river,  to 
which  a  considerable  number  from  the  lower  towns  repair- 
ed.    The  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measure  vraa 
probably  retarded  by  the  political  condition  of  the  United 
States.     But,  in  the  month  of  July,  1817,  a  treaty  was  ne-  ' 
gotiated  at  the  Cherokee  agency,  between  "  Major  Gene* 
rai  Andrew  Jackson,  Joseph  M'Minn,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  General  David  Meriwether,  com- 
missioners plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca,, on  tfve  one  part,  and  the  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  and  their  deputies,  John  D.  Cbisbolm  and' 
James  Hodgers,  duly  authorized  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Che- 
rokees of  the  Arkansas  river,  in  open  council,  by  written 
power  of  attorney,  dul^  signed  and  executed^  in  pre- 
sence of  Joseph  Sevier  and  Williiim  War.*'    This  tj-eaty 
provided  for  a  considerable  cession  of  the  hnds  of  the 
Cherokees  east  of  the  Mississippi.     It  stipulated,  that,  du- 
ring the  month  of  June,  1818,  a  census  snould  be  taken  of 
those  who  emigrated,  and  those  who  staid  behind:  it  gua- 
rantied the  protection  of  the  United  States  to  both  parties, 
reciting  in  the  preambk  the  words  of  Mr.  JeflTerson,  who 
declared  « the  United  States  to  he  the  iHends  of  botli 
parties,  and  willing,  as  fkr  as  can  be  reasonably  asked,  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  both,"  and  who  promised  to  those 
who  should  remain  *'the  patro;iage^  aid,,  and  good  neigh- 
borhood** of  the  United  States;  and  it  provided  for  run- 
ning the  Kne  between  the  portion  of  thfe  territory  which 
the  Cherokees  ceded,  and  that  which  they  did  not  cede. 

Such  was  the  treaty,  and  it  was  unanimously  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Among  the  names  tecorded  in  favor  of  this 
treat}',  which  was  negotiated  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Cherokees  <^to  begin  the  establishment  of  fixed 
laws  and  a  regular  Government,"  I  find  the  namea  of 
George  M.  Troup  and  Charles  Tait,  the  Senators  fVom 


About  the  same  lime  that  the  treaty  was  negotiated  witb^  Georgia.  Tliis  purpose  liaving  been  formally  avowcfd  by 
the  Osages,  a  deputation  ^om  the  Cherokees  was  encou-J  the  Cherokee  deputation  in  1808,  did  not,  of  course,  have 
raged  to  visit  Wasliington.  Here  they  conferred  with  Mr.  its  origin,  as  has  been  stated,  in  1S17;  and  the  fact  I  have 
Jt^Hersoni  and  I  have  obtained  from  the  Indian  bureau  hi^  just  mentioned  shows  that  it  received^  at  that  time,  the 
^11^  to  them  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  it  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  Georgia  in  the  Senate 
entire;  the  preamble  to  the  treaty  of  1817  contains  enough  of  the  Ignited  States. 

of  the  history  of  this  transaction  to  show  its  nature..  We  Although  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Cherokees 
*re  there  tokl,  tliat,  ^in  the  autuxna  of  tlie  year  ISOS,  f  to  provide,  by  this  treaty,  for  a  separation  of  their  commu- 
depuution  from  the  upper  and  lower  Cherokee  lowns,  nity,  and  to  leave  to  tliose  who  wishe<l  to  stay  a  permanent 
^*^y  ^thori*ed  by  their  nation,  went  on  to  the  city  of  home,  *•  fixed  lav/s,  said  a  regular  Government,"  yet  the 
Wasliington,  the  first  naioed  to  declare  to  the  President  agents  of  the  United  States^  under  the  instructions  of  the. 
of  the  United  $tate&  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  department,  endeavored,  with  the  severest  urgency  and 
pursuit  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life  in  tjie  country  they  pressure,  to  compel  the  whole  nation  to  emigrate.  For 
then  occupied,  and  to  make  known  to  tlie  President  of  the  this  rea^n;  the  taking  of  the  census  was  delayed,  contrary  * 
tainted  States  th^  impracticability  of  inducing  tke  nation  at  to  the  treaty  which  fixed  the  time  when  it  sliould  be  taken, 

and  the  remonstrances  of  the  Cherokees^  and  high  pecu- 
niary ofT^  were  held  out  to  them,  to  conscftt  to  go  en 
mas8<^  or  accept  reservations,  and  become  subjects  of  the 


IVu 


faJn    **^**  ^  drrirt^  fhi«> «  rrport  of  Mr^Sfttov,  Itidiaii  fi«Mr at 
(»nu.4^,,ii  Luiig'«rz|}ediuutt  to  ilwRuck>-  MotiiitaiiHi^vvl.  ii,  p  1:45. 
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known  their  determination  to  the  Govemment  to  cede  no 
more  land.  This  purpoie  they  communicated  to  the  Pre- 
mdent  and  Secretary  of  War.  They  also  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  this  paper 
they  say,  "  the  Cherokecs  are  informed  of  the  aitoation  of 
ithe  country  west  of  the  Mlssisnppi  river.    And  there  b 


States.  It  is.  painful  to  read  th«  documents  which  con* 
tun  the  bistoiy  of  these  transactions.*  AfWr  all  attempts 
to  persuade  and  overbear  them  had  failed,  the  project  for 
the  time  waa  abandoned»  the  idea  of  takinfr  a  census  pven 
op,  and  a  new  treaty  entered  into  on  the  37th  of  Februa- 
nr,  1819,  bv  which  a  further  cesnon  of  land  was  made.  In 

the  preamble  to  tUs  treaty,  it  is  set  forth  that  *'  the  greater  hot  a  spot  out  of  the  Cmits  of  any 'of  the  States,  that  the^ 
part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  expressed  an  earnest  Iwould  ever  consent  to  inhabit,  because  they  have  unequi- 
desire  to  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi)  and  being  Vocally  determined  never  again  to  pursue  the  chase  as 
deairous,  in  order  to  commence  those  measures  which  the^  heretofore,  or  to  engage  in  wan,  unless  by  tlie  special  call 
deem  necessary  to  the  civilization  and  preservation  of  their  of  the  Government  to  defend  the  common  rignts  of  the 
nation*  that  the  treaty  between  the  United  States   and  United  States.     As  a  removal  to  the  barren  waste  border- 
thero)  signed  8th  July,  1817»  might,  without  further  delay,  ing  on  the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  water  and  timber  ire 
or  the  trouble  and  expense  of  taking  the  census,  as  stipu-  scarcely  to  be  seen,  could  be  fcNP  no  other  object  or  in* 
latcd  in  said  treabr,  be  finally  adjtisted,  have  offered  to  ducement  than  to  pursue  the  buffalo,  and  to  wi^  v«r 
cede  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land  at  least  as  exten-  with  the  uncultivated  Indians  in  that  hemisphere,  impoi- 
sive  as  that  which  they  probably  are  entitled  to»  under  ing  fiicts  speak  from  the  experience  which  has  been  so  re- 
its  provisions. **  '  peatedly  realized,  that  sucn  a  state  of  things  would  be 
Tills  treatjr  was  also  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Senate,  Uie  result  were  they  to  emigrate.  But  such  an  event  will 
receivuig  in  its  faror  the  vote  of  Mr.  Tait,  the  only  Sena-  never  take  place.     The  Cherokees  have  turned  their  it- 
tor  from  Georgia  recorded  as  voting  on  the  question.  tention  to  the  pursuits  of  the  civilized  man.    Agricuhure, 
F>     The  whole  number  of  Cherokees,  who  emigrated  to  Manufactures,  the  mechamc  arts,  and  education  are  all  in 
I  Arkansas  before  the  treaty  of  1817»  or  pursuant  to  its  successful  operation,  in  the  nation,  at  this  time:  and  whilst 
I  provisions,  is  supposed  to  have  been  five  or  six  thousand. 
I   They  are  believed  to  have  suffered  severely,  for  several 
■  }'ears  after  their  emigration.    They  immediately  became 
:  u\volved  in  war  with  the  Osages  and  other  tribes  of  In- 
,    dians,  west  of  the  river;  and  when  a  proposal  was  asain 
made,  in  1823,  to  the  Cherokees^  under  a  new  commission, 
to  cede  their  remaining  lands,  and  cross  the  river,  they 
refused,  alleging  that  « the  unfortunate  part  of  our  na- 
*  t:on,  who  have  emigrated  west  of  the  Mississippi,  have 

^  suffered  severely  since  tlieir  separation  from  this  nation,  jpeal  to  the  magnanunity  of  the  American  Congress  for 
'  and  settlement  in  their  new  country.  Sickness,  wars,  and  justice,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and 
other  fiitaTity  have  visited  them,  and  lessened  their  num-  lives  of  the  Cherokee  people.  We  claim  it  from  the 
hers,  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  willinglv  return  United  States,  by  the  strongest  obligations,  imposed  on 
to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  if  it  was  practicable  rar  them  Them  by  treaties;  and  we  expect  it  from  them  under  that 
to  do  so,  without  undergoing  various  difficul6es»  which  (nemorabledeclaration  that  sol  men  are  created  equal;  that 
would  be  almost  insurmountaole,  in  so  long  a  journey,  by  !^bey  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certun  inalienable 
men,  women,  and  children,  wiUiouk  friends  and  wi^out  ri|r^tB;  tluit  among  them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
money.  ^  jof  happiness." 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  make  this  renewed  at-,  '^  After  this  positive  and  solemn  refusal,  no  ftirther  direct 
1   tempt  in  1833,  stated*  m  writing,  to  the  council  of  the^  Attempt  was  made  to  carry  into  execution  upon  the  Cb^ 
I  Cherokee  nation,  that  they  were  happy  in  being  afforded,  rokees  the  policy  of  removal. 
I   *'an  opportunity  of  becoming  partuUly  acquainted  with  '    Let  us  now  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  situation  of 


the  Cherokees  removed  to  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  I 
have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  they  were  iffl* 
mediately  involved  in  wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes; 
and  the  statement  above  cited  as  to  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion, whch  made,  in  1823,  by  the  Cherokees  esft  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  a  reason  for  refunng  to  emigrate,  was  not 
controverted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  active  benevolenoe  of  the  friends  of  humanitr, 
and  the  bounty  of  tiie  Government,  had  followed  them  to 
their  new  abode.      The  missionary  establishments  and 


several  menibers  of  the  council."  For  the  whole  body, 
say  they,  *•  we  entertain  a  high  respect,  and  we  trust  that 
with  some  of  you  we  liave  contracted  individual  friend- 
ships. In  saying  this,  we  do  no  violence  to  our  own  feel- 
ings, neither  do  we  lower  the  elevated  character  of  the 
United  States.  People,  who  have  never  seen  you,  know 
but  little  of  your  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and 
of  the  regular  ana  becoming  manner  in  whidi  your  aiffairs 
are  conducted." 

^.    The  same  comnusaioners,  (Duncan  G.Campbell  and  James  ;  ^ 

"  Meriwether,}  after  exhibiting  to  the  Cherokecs  the  compact  fchools  were  flourishing;  and  though  the  object  forwmcft 
^  with  Georgia  of  1802,  proceed  to  aay — ''By  these  articles  ^^^Y  emigrated,  that  of  resuming^  the  hunter's  life,  reined 
;  you  discover  the  rights  of  Georgia,  and  the  obligations  of  t^  ^^  ^andoned,  the  better  object  of  advancing  in  cml- 
,  the  United  States.  That  these  rights  may  be  fulfilled,  and  »»^io'^  ^m  in  a  course  of  ftilfilment  Meantime,  nowcttf, 
',  these  obli^tions  discharged,  is  the  important  object  of  the  ^^^  population  of  Arkansas  began  to  press  upon  them,  am 
'present  mission.     Tlie  sovereignty  of  the  country  you  oc-  **  Jcngth  it  was  thought  necessary  that  they  should  aeam 

cupy  b  in  the  United  States  alone;  no  State  or  foreign  k^roove.     In  a  letter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Washburn,  from 
'  power  can  enter  into  a  treaty  with  you.     These  privileges  l^wight,  a  missionary  station  in  Arkansas,  it  is  staled  ss 

have  passed  away,  andyoiu*  intercourse  is  restricted  ex-  f^Hows:  "From  the  facts  above  dctailetl,  it  will  »PP^ 
-  dusively  to  the  United  SUtes.    In  matters  of  cession  or  **^**  *^«  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  improve- 

territory  you  are  recognised  as  a  contracting  party."  pnent  of  this  portion  of  the  American  aborigineis  hare  not 

The  Cherokees  havmg  refiised  to  cede  Uieir  lands  and 
,  emigrate,  fi>r  the  reasons,  in  part,  already  given,  drawn 

from  the  suff*ering  condition  oftheir  brethren  in  Arkansas, 

despatched  a  delegation  to  Washington,  in  1824,  to  make 


the  Cherokees  are  peacefully  endeavoring  to  tnm  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  on  tlie  soil  of^  their 
rightful  inheritance;  and  whilst  the  exertions  and  labors  of 
various  religious  societies  of  these  United  States  are  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  promulgating  to  them  the  word  of 
truth  and  life,  from  the  sacred  volume  of  holy  ikiit,  and 
under  tlie  patronage  of  the  General  Government,  thej  m 
.threatened  with  remo\'a]  or  extinction.  This  subject  ii 
iiow  before  your  honorable  body  for  a  decision,    We  sp> 


been  without  important  results;  and  that  among  these  re« 


•  a«mi«  docQmeiiia  Ibr  Ike  ini  Hnmn  of  the  Itth  CoiifivM:  VqI.  Si 


Ktf.  r>j 


maintenance  of  schools.  These  results,  connected  v\^ 
the  belief  that  this  part  of  the  Cherokees  were  seitW 
I  where  the  cupidity  of  our  own  people  would  not  be  hkel/ 
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amcmgr  them,  and  to  pcrpctnirte  tiiem  m  a  naidon^  by  ex« 
chang^nji^,  for  a^  wuM  put  4if  fhair  land  here,  a  eolmtry 
beyond  the  Ifittiwippi  river,  where  all  who  live  hf  hunt* 
infc»  and  will  not  work,  may  be  oolleetcd  and  aettfed  to* 
gather,"  8cc. 

The  ■evenlh  article  prnrided  for  the  flile  of  My46» 
aeotionaof  famd,  one  mile  tciiiare,  out  of  the  landoeded,  to 
be  applied  for  the  lufport  of  Choctaw  aehoola,  on  either 
aide  of  the  Miesiastpi^i;  and  the  fourth  article  expeeatly 
stipulated  that  <*tiie  boundaries  hereby  eslablislied  be* 
tween  the  Choctaw  Indians  and  the  United  Stales,  on  this 
side  of  the  NissUppi  river,  shall  remain,  without  altetmtion, 
imtil  tlie  period  at  which  said  nation  shsill  become  so  dvil- 
taed  and  enlightened  as  to  be  made  citisens  of  the  United 
States,  and  Conmm  shall  lay  oflTa  Ihnited  parcel  of  kmd 
for  the  benefit  of  each  liunlly  or  indtvidiial  m  the  nslSon.'* 

Very  few  Choetaws  have  croswd  the  Miarisampi,  m  con*  $ 
sequence  of  this  treaty,  and  thoee  ftaostly  fiigitives.    The ' 
regular  anpport  of  an  ngrncy  In  the  new  country,  is  the  ] 
most  tangible  result  of  the  arrangement.    The  ChocCawa 
were  in  a  state  of  hereditary  hoslilfty  with  the  Osages, 
whose  huntings  tange  extended  to  the  tract  ceded  to  them; 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  prevented  then*  ^wif^  over 
the  river. 

I  have  alrea^  stated  that  a  oesslon  of  territory  was  ob* 
talned  from  tlie  iloapawt,  to  be  ^iven  to  the  Choolaws  in 
exchange  for  a  portion  of  their  lands  east  of  the  Ifiarissip* 
pi,  and  that,  at  the  sune  time,  a  oonsidnable  reaenration 
was  made  for  the  Quapaws.  It  was  expressly  stipulated 
that  this'reseirvation  should  not  be  intruded  on.    In  183V 


to  disturb  them,  presented  to  our  minds  the  cheering  pros- 
pect that  they  would  soon  exhibit  to  the  view  of  the  phi- 
nnthropist  a  most  interesting  spectacle — that  of  a  people 
reclaiTpf d  from  i|pnorance,  barbarity,  and  vice,  and  elevat- 
ed to  intelligence,  refinement,  and  virtue,  and  surrounded 
with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  the  usefVil  and  libenJ 
arts.  We  expected  soon  to  see  their  country,  which  wsa 
lately  a  wilderness,  covered  with  fruitful  fields,  surround- 
ing comfortable  and  convenient  habitations  and  storehouses, 
and  here  and  there  decorated  with  edifices  for  literary  and 
scientific  improvement,  and  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
great  and  berfeficent  Patiier  of  all  the  kindred  of  the  earth.|i 
Huch,  sir,  were  our  expectations,  when  we  received  intell 
liifence,  that,  bv  a  new  convention  entered  into  by  a  dele} 
gation  of  the  cmeh  and  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  thesi 
poor  people  must  again  reKnquish  then*  homes,  their 
improvements,  and,  for  a  time,  their  privileges,  and  seejk 
a  new  residence  in  the  wilderness." 

It  is  true  the  author  of  this  letter  expresses  the  opinion 
that  this  second  removal  will  be  ultimate^  beneficia]  to  the 
Cherokees  of  Arkansas.  He  rests  this  opinion  on  the  sup- 
posed security  of  tlieir  last  retreat  from  further  invasion, 
on  the  liberal  indemnity  given  for  their  property,  and  on 
the  advantageous  character  of  the  new  cotmtry.  But  the 
former  chrcumstance,  as  I  have  already  stated,  will  infalli- 
bly  lead  to  fbrther  encroachments.  To  suppose  that  they 
vill  be  permitted  long^  to  remain  ummdesteo,  is  the  merest 
dream  of  fitncy. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  finding  a 

"permanent  home"forthe  Cherokees,  westof  the  Missis-^  ^^ , 

sfppi.    The  next  experiment  on  the  southern  Inctians  wa  J  however,  thia  reserved  tract  was  taken  from  them,  in  cou- 
nade  upon  the  Choetaws.    Here,  too,  it  was  necessaiy  id  sideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  ohieth^  and  an 

^'~^~  '^^   ■      ' increase  of  the  amraity  to  the  nation^  «»d  it  was  provided, 

in  the  Iburth  article  of  the  treaty,  that «« the  Qaapaw  tribe< 
of  Indiana  witt  hereafter  be  coiteentrated  and  confined  to* 
the  district  of  country  inhafailcdby  thetSaddo  bi^ams  aadf 
formanartofBudtrihe.**     ' 

Thia  junetion  of  the  Qnapawa  with  the  CadJos  %%t  raadei 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  btten  It  beonmd 
neoesBsry,  to  **  disencmnber  the  Caddo  lands  of  squitters,"! 
to  receive  the  newcomers.  The  Indiaa  tribes,  thus  tlvwwn 
together,  apeak  howoagea  totally  difl^renL  The  Qoapawa 
would  not  leave  their  resenrstiony  till  told  that  they  oovid 
be  allowed  to  stay  no  longer^  and  arrived,  in  a  starving 
condition,  at  their  netr  home,  akhough  removed  ami  sup* 
ported  by  the  United  SUtes.  On  their  arrival,  the  agent 
writea  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  wsa  ««  fearful  the 
Quapaws  will  be  very  troublesome  to  the  white  settlements 
this  sumoMr,  owing  to  thehr  being  destitute  of  piov)aion% 
and,  of  course,  most  be  in  a  starving  condition  shortlyi 
and  being  in  a  strange  countnr,  where  game  is  very  scarce. 
Com  is  now  selling  on  Red  nver  at  one  dollar  and  twenty* 
five  cents  per  bushel,  and  scarce."  The  accounts  of  tlie 
next  year  represent  them  as  being  in  a  better  conditibn« 
but,  atastiU  ktcr  date,  they  are  sidd  to  have  wandered 
back,  in  part,  to  ttieir  Ibrmer  seats.  They  are  an  unhappy 
remnant,  Ukc^  soon  to  be  wholly  consumed,  by  these  ca* 
pricioos  changes. 

Fortunatdy  for  the  Choetaws,  they  were  in  no  haste  to 
remove  to  timr  new  permanent  home  in  Arkanass.  In 
1835,  it  was  fomd  that  the  oonwnienae  of  thesettlemenu 
in  Arkansaa  required  the  retrocession  to  the  United  Btatea 
of  a  portion  of  the  hind  ceded  to  the  Choctawa  at  Doak^ 
stand*  Thia  retroceasicm  was  accordiDgfy  mtfile,  a  new 
boundary  on  the  west  was  established  for  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  white  settlen  fouad  beyond  it  were  re* 
mored  by  force.  Predaely  such  a  seriea  of  remonda  oa 
removals,  from  one  permanent  homO  to  another  permancHt 
home,  has  taken  plaoo  widi  tho  tribes  of  notthwestcm  In* 
diansfhtttlfoifbeartogomtothedelaiL  1  have  said  eaoogh 
toahow  ^e  vanity  of  the  hire  of  pemoAoace,  wUeh  fane 
been,  and  is  held  out  to^mpt  tho  ladfimai  to  tht  western 


beg^'n  by  clearing  the  way. 

As  there  was  no  territoi^r  suitable  fbr  the  purpose,  to 
which  the  title  had  been  exttnguislied,  west  of  the  Misaia- 
•ippi,  it  was  deemed  to  be  expedient  to  remove  the  Qua- 
paws, ft  tribe   occupying  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas. 
This  tribes  otherwise  known  as  the  Arkansas,  or  Osarks, 
had  been  ^stinguished,  in  tiie  annals  of  the  natives  of 
America,  for  their  fine  physical  qualities,  and  mild  but 
warlike  temper.     They  were  kindred  with  the  Osages, 
snd,  like  them,  hereditary  foes  of  their  neighbors  esot  of 
the  Utsnasippi.     At  the  period  when  tiie  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  had 
mnk  into  weakness,  anu  found  in  us  a  protector  who  press- 
ed that  weakness  to  the  dust     In  the  general  statement 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  which  was  made 
by  Goremors  Cass  and  Ckrk,  they  are  called  an  *'  unfor- 
tunate'* people;  and  with  good  reason.   In  1818,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  St.  Louis,  by  which  the  Quapaws  ceded 
a  very  large  tract  of  country  occupied  by  them,  south  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  with  some  considerable  reservations. 
For  this  they  were  paid  about  four  thousand  dollara,  and 
the  amount  ceded  was  over  twen^-nin^  raillions  of  acres. 
They  reserved  about  one  million  five  hundred  thounnd 
acres  to  themselves.    Bv  the  fourth  article^  they  wtn  to 
be  protected  from  all  intrusion.     That  article  provided 
that  "  no  citizen  of  the  United  States^  or  any  other  per- 
•on,  shall  be  permitted  to  settle  on  any  of  Uie  lands  hereby 
aHotted  to  and  reserved  for  the  sflud  Qus^aw  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  live  and  hunt  on.*»    A  stipulatton,  of  which  we 
■hall  presently  see  the  vahie. 

Having  thu<  prepared  a  country  to  which  they  could  be 
remnvcd,  in  1830,  the  treaty  of  Doak's  stand  was  nego- 
tiated between  the  whole  Choctaw  nation  and  General 
Jackson  and  Oeneral  Hinds,  by  which  that  tribe  ceded  a 
bir^  tract  of  hind  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Mississip- 
P'l  and  received  in  exchange  an  extennve  and  valuable 
tract  south  of  the  Arkansas.  The  motive  of  the  cession 
y^'  in  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  expressed  in  the  foHow- 
^g  terms:  «•  Whereas  it  is  an  important  object  with  the 
Pwwlcnt  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the  drilization  L  .., . 
«>  the  Choctafw  Indums,  by  tber  ostablishnont  of  schools  desert. 
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TheChcT«rfceetreatk8ofl8l7  «^  1B19,  and  the  Choo  k    Failinr  in  their  attenuito  with  the  CbocUwi,  the  aune 
NT  treaty  of  Doak's  rtand,  appear  to  be  all  that  was  [commiflaionera  entered  into  trea^  with  the  Chkkanwi, 


effectiiallj  done  towards  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  ibut  with  like  want  of  success.  Among  other  objectioni 
southern'  tribes.  An  abortive  attempt,  to  which  I  l^ave  kirged  by  the  Chickasaw  chiefi^  the  following  is  founded  is 
alluded,  was  made  on  the  Cherokees  m  1823,  and  another  |ieason  uid  truth: 

upon  tiie  Creeks  in  1834.  ^  In  the  winter  of  1835,  and  in  '-  "Friends  and  brothers :  We  know  that  our  white  brotbett 
the  last  year  of  his  admimstraticm,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  mes^  are  crowding  on  us  daily,  which  we  know  b  not  just  We 
sage  to  Conjpeas,  proposed  a  general  plan  for  the  removal  further  consider  that  there  is  a  number  of  nations  west  of  the 
and  embodjrmg^i  beyond  the  Mosisvppi,  of  all  the  tribes  of  Mississippi,  that  liave  been  e^iemies  to  us  as  well  is  to  our 
Indians  fixed  within  the  States.  Nothing  was  fiirther  £roB%  white  brothers.  It  would  be  aa  much  impossible  to  uiute 
the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Monroe,  than  the  attaUimaot  of  us  with  them,  as  it  would  be  to  unite  oil  and  watery  and 
this  measure  by  the  eompulsory  action  of  State  laws.  Iiv  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  those  tribes  that  have 
pursuance  of  the  policy  recommended  by  him,  a  bilt.leiltheir  country  are  not  well  satisfied;  and,  if  that  should 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  of  wluch  the  substantial  featnret  be  the  case,  we  are  fearful  that  those  tribes  will  take  latis' 
have  been  already  referred  to.  .  f  faction  of  us,  for  injuries  done  by  us,  as  well  as  our  white 

Simultaneously  with  these  movements  at  Washingtony  brothers.  We  are  a  small  tribe,  and  unable  to  defend  our 
the  treaty  of  th^  Indian  Springs  was  ne|;otiated,  in  Georgia, 
witii  a  small  party  of  the  Creek  nation,  assuming  to  act 
lor  the  tribe.  By  tliis  treaty  it  was  stipulirted,  that,  for  their 
lands  ceded,  the  Creeks^  should  receive  acre  for  acre  of 
land  between  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian  fork.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  the  painful  history  of  tliis  treaty. 

ton,  of  the  fc^lowing 


It  was  superseded  h^  that  or 

year,  in  which  a  similar  provision  was  contained  for  the 
removal  of  those  desinNis  of  going.  Partiea  went  for- 
ward to  enlore  the  oottntrv;andtwo  bands  of  emigrants^ 
one  of  twelve  hundred,  and  the  other  of  thirteen  hundred, 
have  creased  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  year  1836a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  cession  with  the  Choctawa  and  Chlclmsaws. 
Generus  Clark,  Hinds,  and  Cofiee  were  the  commissioners 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  To  their  urgent  repre- 
sentaticm  ,of  the  ezpedieney  of  the  removal,  and  of  the 
strong  derire  whieh  the  United  Stales  fek  tliat  the  Choc- 
tawa would  consent  to  go^  the  following  objeotions  were 
slated  by^the  Choctaw  chiefii: 

*'  It  would  be  needless  to' enter  into  the  various  reasons 


whidi  have  determined  ua  to  decline  the.  acceptance  of  pie  who  do  not  know  you  as  well  as  I  do^  oiavindbeto 


your  proposal. 

«« It  issttfficient  that  this  ia  the  knd  of  our  birth,  and  that, 
viien  once  sold,  it  could  ndl  be  recovered.  It  is  a  sure 
asylum  for  mir  Infirm  and  aged  countrymen,  where,  sur- 
Mwrnded  by  their  offspring,  and  among  the  pbins^  and  the 
hills,  and  the  streams  of  their  youth,  they  might  pass  the 
remnant  of  their  days  in  peacei  and  where,  if  undisturbed, 
we  may  all  remain  asprosperous  and  happy  aa  in  any  other 
,  country.  Here  our  mrefathers  have  tivedi  here  we  wish 
to  livei  and,  when  we  die,  let  our  bones  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  those  of  our  kmdred.  Why  should  we  sell?  Why 
seek  new  homes,  when  we  are  living  here  in  peace,  and, 
to  such  as  are  reasonably  industrious,  in  plenty^  But  it  is 
urged  that  the  game  is  gone,  and  that  those  who  ]i%*e  by 
hunting  alone  are  suffering.  For  all  such,  a  country  is  pro- 
vided.  Sis  years  ago  we  sold  a  lAr|g[e  scope  of  our  coun- 
ti^  here,  for  lands  westof  the  Mianssippi.  Let  those  who 
wish  to  livo  by  hunting  go  there.  Ample  provision  is  made 
4br  all  such,  by  the  treaty  of  Doak's  stand,  and  all  are  free 
to  go  who  wish  it.  But  those  of  us  who  cultivate  the 
earw,  will  remain  here."  Alluding,  m  another  letter,  to 
the  repeated  cessioiis  demanded  of  them,  the  chiefs  say: 
•«'By  the  treaty  of  Doak's  eland,  lands  were  given  us  west 
joS.  the  MiBsissippii  and  here  again  we  were  assayed  by  pre* 
popltiono  to  purchsse  back  a  portion  of  the  countr^  just 


ceded  to  us.      We  listened  to  our  lather  tlie  President.'  have  alluded  show  that  it  is  ameremockety.    We  see  one 


We  sent  a  deputation  of  head  men  to  tlie  city  of  Washing- 


ton, who  ceded  bade  several  millions  of  acres,  for  the<  years  before  had  been  spared  to  them  out  of  the  cessioa 


benefit  of  Arkansas.  Again,  last  winteiv  another  pro- 
fXMltaoii  was  sent  tathe  nation,  requesting  th^t  we  should 
cede  back  a  farther  portion  of  our  lands  west  of  the  Mis- 


siarippt;  and,  finally^  wo  ane  now  urged  to  aell  aU,  or  a  per-  hoth  rides  of  the  river.    Tliey  are  to  give  up  on  the  east 
tkm  of  our  oomrtry  hei«.     Where  sMl  we  stopf    Where' '^ i -.     .^    i- _     .,^ .   .,       -v  _  .^  _,.  .=  i..  k.^ 


shrii  we  find  •  ssajiiii^  ptoce?    We  ought  to  be  permitted  been  guarantied  to  them  by  all  the  ssnctions  of  theGo- 
at  hast  to  breathe  awhile  and  look  around  us."  — .^-*     fu^  r.w — ^.^ *r — a  *-^  a^It^mm. 


rights  in  any  country «" 

The  following  year  a  tour  was  made  to  the  southern  tribes 
by  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
further  attempta  made  by  him  to  induce  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws  to  consent  to  remove.  H'ts  efforts  were  lim- 
ited to  persuachng  them  to  send  a  party  to  visit  the  coun- 
try west  of  Arkansas;  and  a  provisional  consent  was  ob- 
tamed  of  the  Chickasaws,  that,  if  the  country  pleased 
them,  and  could  be  delivered  to  them  unincoinbered  by 
any  population,  and  guarantied  to  them  forever,  tb^ 
would  remove  to  it.  Other  conditions  also  were  attached 
to  this  provisional  consent,  such  as  that  %I1  theb  bouses, 
milhs  fences,  workshops,  and  ordwrds  should  be  replaced 
by  otliers  as  good,  in  the  new  country. 

Of  the  sort  of  ai-gument  by  which  their  slow  consent  lo 
these  terms  was  obtained,  the  following  specimen  will  en- 
able the  House  to  form  an  opinion: 

"Brothers:  It  is  said,  wnce  you  did  not  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  the  commissioners^  that  you  are  a  self-willed 
and  obstinate  people.    I  do  not  believe  it{  but-  manj  peo- 


think  this  is  true.  This,  as  fiuf  as  it  may  be  believed,  wtD 
lessen  the  number  oSywvf  friend^  and  these  are  few— you 
have  none  to  spare!" 

After  repeating,  in  the  most  urgent  terms,  the  request 
that  they  would  agree  to  send  a  party  of  ezplorsdon,  this 
officer  adds:  «■  11  you  do  not,  1  sliall  still  fear;  for  the 
storm  about  Indian  lands  is  terrible  indeed!  I  wish  to 
screen  you -from  it." 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Colonel 
McKenney,  a.  party  of  Cliickasaws  and  Choctawa.viaited 
the  country  west  of  the  Arkansas,  in  company  with  Mr. 
McCoy.  Of  the  result  of  this  visi^  I  shall  ask  pennission, 
before  I  sit  down,  to  say  a  few  words.  - 

Such,  sir,  are  a  few  of  the  facts  relative  to  tliia  policy 
of  removal  applied  to  tiie  southern  Indiana  It  has  proved 
utterW  abortive,  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  on  the  only 
riKhtml  and  equitable  principle,  that  of  the  free  consent 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  because  their  free  consent  could  not 
be  obtained;  it  is  because  it  is  ^ell  known  that  volantarily 
they  would  never  go,  thai  the  States  have  extended  orer 
them  a  coercive  legiriation,  under  which  it  is  avowed  that 
tiiey  cannot  and  wUl  not  livei  and  now  we  are  asked  to 
fornii^  the  means  to  effect  their  voluntary  remo^'al. 
r  As  for  the  idea  that  this  retreat  west  of  the  Mississippi 
IS  to  be  a  safe  and  undisturbed  abode,  the  facts  to  which  I 


unfortunate  remnant  driven  from  a  reservation  which  ox 


of  a  vast  territ(^,  and  on  the  condition  that  their  reserva- 
tion should  not  be  intruded  on.  We  see  the  Choctavs 
Assailed  by  a  demand  for  more  lands  at  tiie  9ame  time  on 


aide,  and  give  back  on  the  west  side,  after  both  aides  bad 
been  guarantied  to  them  by  all  the  ssnctions  of  the  Go- 
vernment   The  Cherofceca  are  eotieed  int^  ArkvA*^ 
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with  tb«  Msurance  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
ihould  foUow  them  there.  Here  they  are  to  have  a  per* 
manent  home.  Here.the  arm  of  the  white  man  shall  not 
be  lonff  enough  to  reach  them.  In  a  few  years  the  ad- 
Tuiced  ffuard  of  your  population  is  upon  tliem;  their  flank 
is  tumea,  their  rear  is  cut  off.  The  Territory  of  Arkan- 
MS,  in  which  there  is  an  estimated  population  of  one  to 
the  square  imle»  is  sadly  crowded;  there  is  no  room  for 
the  Indiana)  they  must  leave  tlieir  settlements,  just  begin* 
ning  to  thrive^  their  houses,  their  farms,  tlieir  schools  and 
churches  and  remove  beyond  the  frontier,  to  a  new  per- 
manent home.  Two  parties  of  Creeks  have  followed  the 
example,  and  gone  to  their  permanent  home  on  lands  just 
allotted  to  the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees.  It  will  probably 
be  among  their  first  occupations  to  fight  for  their  title  to 
this  land  of  refuge;  particularly  when  seventy-five  thou- 
sand recruits  come  pouring  in,  (driven  forward  by  *'  a 
few  troopsi"  who,  we  are  told,  wUl  be  needed  to  aid  in 
this  voluntary  removal,)  and  who  are  to  find  their  perma- 
nent home  in  the  wilderness  already  granted  away. 

Sir,  if  you  really  do  carry  out  this  policy,  its  wTetched 
objects  wdl  indeed  come  to  a  permanent  lu>me  in  its  exe- 
cution, of  a  nature  different  from  tliat  you  profess  to  con- 
template. You  will  poon  drive  them  up  to  that  bourne 
from  which  neither  enugtant  nor  traveller  returns. 

This  is  the  effect,  whatever  be  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
But  let  us  contemplate  it  more  closely.  What  is,  in  the 
general,  the  necessary  character  of  a  measure  like  this — 
a  forced  removal  of  whole  tribes  of  Indians  from  their  na- 
tive dbtricts  to  a  distant  wilderness?  I  will  give  it,  sir,  not 
in  my  own  langiiage>  but  in  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of  the  session: 

«  The  condition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  States  have  become  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  Government  to  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,  in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however, 
been  coupled  with  another  wholly  hicompatible  with  its 
succeas.  Professing  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  them, 
we  have,  at  the  same  time»  lost  Jio  opportuiuty  topurcliase 
their  huids,  and  thrust  them  fiirther  into  the  wilderness. 
By  tills  means,  they  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a  wander- 
ing state,  but  been  led  to  look  on  us  as  unjust  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  fiite.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its  expendi- 
tures upon  the  subject.  Government  has  constantly  de- 
feated its  own  policy;  and  the  Indians,  in  general*  reced- 
ing &rther  and  farther  to  the  West,  have  retained  their 
lavage  habits.  A  portioi^  however,  of  the  southern  tribes, 
bavin|^  mingled  much  with  the  whites,  and  made  some  pro- 
gress m  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  have  lately  attempted  to 
erect  an  independent  Government  wiUun  the  limits  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  States,  claiming  to  be  the 
only  sovereign  within  their  territories,  extended  their 
laws  over  the  Indiana  which  induced  the  latter  to  call 
upon  the  United  SUtes  for  protection." 

Such  is  the  President's  view  of  the  effect  of  removing 
Indians  westward.  Those  who  have  been  removed,  have 
been  kept  wandering  and  savage.  Some  who  have  staid, 
have  made  great  progress  in  civilization;  but  having  un- 
dertakeh. « the  establishment  of  fixed  laws  and  apermanent 
Government,"  ameably  to  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  them  by  the  President  liimself,  and  approved  by 
the  Georgia  Senators,  that  State  has  extended  laws  over 
them  which  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  them  into  the 
wilderness,  and  against  these  laws  the  President  cannot 
protect  them  I  One  scarce  believes  that  it  is  in-  this  way 
that  a  project  for  a  general,  sweeping  removal  of  all  the 
Indians  against  their  will,  to  the  distant  wilderness,  is  to 
be  introduced  to  our  favorable  notice* 

Let  us  view  this  subject,  sir,  in  a  practical  light.  Let  us 
not  talk  of  it  by  a  name,  but  conrider  it  as  a  thing.  What 
•ort  of  a  process  ia  it  whtn  actually  gone  through,  this  re- 


moval to  the  distant  wilderness?  The  people  whom  we 
are  to  remove  are  Indians,  it  is  true;  but  let  us  not  be  de- 
luded by  names.  We  are  legislating  on  the  &te  of  men 
dependent  on  us  for  their  salvation  or  their  ruin.  They  are 
Indians,  but  they  are  not  all  savages;  they  are  not  any  of  them 
savages.  They  are  not  wild  hunters.  They  are,  at  least 
some  of  the  southern  Indians  are,  a  civilized  people.  They 
have  not,  in  all  their  tribes,  purged  off  eveiy  relic  of  bar- 
barism, but  they  are  essentiuly  a  civilized  people.  They 
are  civilized,  not  in  the  same  degree  that  we  are,  but  in  the 
same  way  that  we  are.  I  am  well  informed  that  there  is 
probably  not  a  single  Cherokee  family  that  subsists  exclu- 
sively in  the  ancient  savage  mode.  Each  family  has  its 
little  farm,  and  derives  a  part  at  least  of  its  support  from 
agriculture  or  some  other  branch  of  dvilized  industry. 
Are  such  men  savages?  Are  such  men  pi't'pcT  persons  to 
be  driven  from  home,  and  sent  to  hunt  ouffalo  m  the  dis- 
tant wilderness?  They  are  planters  and  farmers,  trades-  , 
{>eople  and  mechanics.  They  have  cornfields  and  orchards,  . 
ooms  and  workshops,  schools  and  churches,. and  orderly^: 
instituUons.  Sir,  tne  political  communities  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  civilized  and  christian  Europe  might  well  be  proud 
to  exhibit  such  a  table  of  statistics  as  I  will  read  you. 
[Here  Kr.  £.  read  the  following  table:] 

**Ji  HoHsUcaiiahk  eMhiUng  the  population  of  the  Cherokee 
nation^  as  enumerated  in  1834,  agreoably  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Legidative  Comuil/  aleo,  ojptopertys  &e.  as  stated. 


15,560 

1,277 

13,783 


6,900 

782 

3,108 

3,010 

.6,883 

352 

3,027 

3,054 


500 


Population, 

Male  negroes,      -  -  -  -    610  > 

Female  negroes,  ...    667  3 

Grand  total  of  males  and  females. 

Total  number  of  females,  ... 

Females' over  forty  years  of  aj^. 

Females  from  fifteen  to  forty  years. 

Females  Under  fifWen  years  of  age. 

Total  number  of  males,  -  -  -  . 

Males  over  fifty-nine  years  of  age, 

Males  from  ei^teen  to  fifty.nine  years  of  age,  - 

Males  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Add  for  those  who  have  since  removed  into  the 

nation  f^m  North  Carolina,  who  were  living 

in  that  State  on  reservations, 

"  i2cmarA».— There  are  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
white  men  married  to  Cherokee  women,  and  sixty-eight 
Cherokee  men  married  to  white  women. 

'<  There  are  ei^;btecn  sQhools  in  the  nation,  and  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  scholars  ofboth  sexe%  thirty-six  grist- 
mills, tliirteen  saw-mills,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  looms, 
two  tliousand  four  hundred  apd  eightyv^x  spinning  wheels, 
one  hundred  and  seventy 4wq  wagons,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three  plougns,  seven  thousand  nx 
hundred  and  eighty-three  horses,  twenty-two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  Uiirty-one  black  cattle,  forty-six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  swine,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  sheep,  four  hundred  and  thirty  goat^ 
sixty -two  blacksmith's  shops,  nine  stores,  two  tan-yards, 
and  one  powder-mill,  bcnues  many  other  items  not  enu- 
merated; and  there  are  several  public  roads,  and  ferries, 
and  turnpikes,  in  the  nation." 

These,  sir,  are  your  baibarians;  these  are  your  savages; 
these  your  hunters,  wliom  you  are  going  to  expel  from 
their  homes,  and  send  out  to  the  pathless  prairies  of  the 
West,  there  to  pursue  the  buffalo,,  aa  he  ranges  periodic 
cally  from  sou^a  to  noitli,  and  from  north  to  south i  and 
you  will  do  it  for  their  good! 

But  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  Cherokees  are 
more  advanced  than  their  red  bretliren  in  civilization.^ 
They  may  be  so»  but  to  a  less  extent  I  imagine  than  ia 
generally  thought.  Wjiat  is  tlie  condition  of  tl^  Choctaws?; 
1  quote  a  letter  from  one  of  the  missionaries  to  that  tribe^ 
conununicatcd  to  the  Senate  by  tlic  Department  of  War 
during  the  present  itssion.    Afler  stating  that  a  very 
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rreat  and  ^n«ral  reformation  of  the  vice  of  inteinperance 
had,  within  a  few  years,  taken  place,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
proceeds: 

«<  The  result  of  a  census  taken  in  1828,  in  the  north- 
east  district,  was  as  follows,  inz.  population,  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-seven;  neat  cattle,  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-one;  horses,  three  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-four;  oxen,  one  hundred  and 
twelve;  hogs,  twenty-two  thousand  aitd  forty-seven;  sheep, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  spinning  wheels,  five  hundred 
and  thirty;  looms,  one  hundred  and  twenty -four;  ploughs, 
three  hundred  and  »xty;  wagons,  thirty-two;  blacksmith's 
shops,  seven;  coopers'  shops,  two;  carpenters' shops,  two; 
white  men  with  Choctaw  families,  twenty-two;  schools, 
five;  scholars  in  the  course  of  instruction,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  In  one  dan,  with  a  population  of  three 
hundred  and  tliirteen,  who  eight  years  ago  were  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  property,  grosrfy  intemperate,  and  tlie  annals  of  mankind.  It  was  the  practice— the  bsTbaroas 
roaming  from  place  to  place,  there  are  now  one  hundred  pn^  truly  savage  practice~«f  Uie  polished  nations  of  anti. 


for  such  a  document,  in  possession  of  the  deptrtment,)  a 
letter,  which  tells  you  that  the  Choctaws,  except  where 
the  schoob  are,  and  where  the  half  breeds  five,  are,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  genuine  Indians.  No  general 
iropl^>vement  in  any  tiling  appears  to  pervade  the  country. 
I  will  rely  more  on  'this  expresaon  of  opinion,  when  I  tin 
better  informed  of  the  dimiteresttdness  of  its  source. 

Such  are  the  people  we  are  going  to  remove  from  their 
homes:  people,  livmg,  as  we  do,  oy  hud>andry,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  industrious  tcades;  and  so  much  the 
more  interesting,  as  they  present  the  experiment  ofa  peo- 
ple rising  from  barbarity  mto  civilizatioh.  We  are  going 
to  remove  them  from  these  their  bome^  to  a  distant  wil> 
demess.  Whoeverheardof  such  a  thin(|^  before?  Whoever 
read  of  such  a  project P  Ten  or  fifWen  thousand  fiunilies, 
to  be  rooted  up,  and  carried  hundred^  aye,  a  thousand  of 
miles  into  the  wilderness!     There  is  not  such  a  thin}^  in 


and  eighty-eieht  horses,  five  hundred  and  eleven  catUe,  Ruity  to  bring  home  a  part  of  the  population  of  conquered 

eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  hogs,  seven  looms,  sixty- 

eight  spinning  wheels,  thirty-five  ploughs,  six  oxen,  one  of  the  conqueror,  as  then  understood,  andm  turn  prao 


countries  as  uaves.     It  was  a  cruel  exercise  of  the  righti 


scThool,"  and  twenty  or  twenty-four  scholars.^  ^^^  by  all  nations.     But  in  time  of  peace,  toward  un- 

"Another  evidence  of  the  progress  of  improvement  offending  communities,  subject  to  our  sovereignty  indeed, 
among  the  ChocUws,  is  the  organization  ofa  civil  Govern-  ,but  possessing  rights  guarantied  to  them  by  more  tl»n 
ment.  In  1826,  a  general  council  was  convened,  at  which  .one  hundred  treaties,  to  remove  them,  agamst  their  wdl, 
the  constitution  was  adopted,  and  legislative  powers  were  *>/  thousands,  toadistuit  and  a  different  country,  where 
delegated  to  a  national  committee  and  councU,  whose  acts.^  they  must  lead  a  new  life,  and  form  other  habits,  and  eih 
when  approved  by  the  chiefs,  became  the  supreme  laws/counter  the  penis  and  hardships  of  a  wilderness:  sir,  I 
of  the  land.  I  have  now  before  me  a  manuscript  code.ln;''*'  ^^^  of  such  a  thing;  it  is  an  experiment  on  human 
containing  twenty-two  laws,  which  have  been  enacted  by  life  and  human  happiness  of  perilous  novelty .  Gentlemen, 
tlie  constituted  authorities,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  carried  who  favor  the  project,  cannot  have  viewed  it  asit ».  They 
into  complete  execution.  Among  the  subjects  embraced  think  of  a  march  of  In^an  wafriors,  penetrating,  with  their 
by  these  laws,  are  tlief^  murder,  infimticide,  marriage,  accustOTied  vigor,  the  forest  or  the  caiw  brake-thcy 
polygamy,  the  making  of  wills,  and  settling  of  esUtes,  thmkof  the  youthfuJIn^Man  hunter,  gomg forth  exulbnglr 
trespass,  fiilse  testimony,  what  shaU  be  considered  lawful  *«  the  chase.  Sir,  K  is  no  such  thing.  This  is  all  pa^;  it 
enclosures  around  fields,  &c.  •%»»*  ™tter  of  distant  tradiUon,  and  poeti«l  fancy.    Thtj 

«' A  great  desire  for  the  education  of  their  diildren,  *}?*▼«  nothvig  now  left  of  the  Indian,  but  his  social  ajid  po- 
furnishes  another  proof  of  the  advancement  of  the  Choc-  «»tical  infcnori^.    lUiev  areto  gom  fhmihcs,  the  old  and 


taws.  Petitions  are  frequently  made,  requesting  the  es- 
tabhshment  of  new  schools.  Numbers  more  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  boarding  schools  than  could  be  receiv- 
ed. Nothing  is  now  wanting  but  suitable  peraons  and 
adequate  means  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to 
all  parts  of  the  Choctaw  nation. 

'*  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  has,  within  tlie  two  past 
years,  been  attended  with  very  happy  eflTccts.     To  its  in 


fluence  must  be  ascribed  roiich  of  that  impulse  which  has  contract.     It  is  to  be  screwwl  down  to  the  jwst  ^u^hi^ 

'  - *  to  e.ght  dollars  per  liead.  A  community  of  civilized  peo- 
ple, of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conctitionsof  bodily  heahb,  are 
to  be  dragged  himdrcds  of  miles,  over  mountains,  riTcr% 
and  deserts,  where  there  are  no  roads,  no  tiridges,  no 
habitations,  and  this  is  to  be  done  for  eight  dollars  a  head; 
and  done  by  contract.  The  question  is  to  be,  what  is  the 
least  for  which  you  will  take  so  many  hundred  ftmifie^ 
averaging  so  many  infirm  old  men,  so  many  little  children, 
so  many  lame,  feeble,  and  sick  ^  What  will  you  contnct 
fi)r  ?  The  imagination  sickens  at  the  thought  of  what  wiH 
happen  to  a  company  of  these  emigrants,  which  may  prov^ 
less  strong,  less  able  to  pursue  the  journey  tluin  was  anti- 
cipated. Will  the  contractor  stop  for  the  okl  men  to  w^t 
for  the  sick  to  get  well,  for  tlie  fiunting  women  and  chd- 
dren  to  revive?    He  will  not;  he  cannot  afford  to.    And 


recently  been  given  to  the  process  of  civilization  in  tlie 
more  favored  parts  of  the  nation.  The  light  which  the 
gospel  has  diffused,  and  the  moral  principles  it  has  impart- 
ed to  the  adult  Choctaws,  have  laid  a  foundation  for  stability 
and  permanency  in  their  improvements.  In  this  district, 
eighty-two  natives,  principally  heads  of  families,  are  mem-! 
bers  of  the  church.  All  these,  with  one  exception,  have 
maintained  a  consistent  christian  character,  and  would  do 
honor  to  any  christian  community." 
/  Nor  is  the  condition  of  Uie  Chickasaws  less  advanced 
/  and  improving.  From  the  official  return  of  Colonel 
McKenney,  it  appears  that  their  numbers  are  but  about 
four  thousand.  They  are  estimated  by  him  to  possess 
eight  hundred  liouses,  of  an  average  value  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  with  some  that  must  have  cost  one  or 


the  young,  wives  and  children,  the  feeble,  the  sick.  And 
how  are  Uiey  to  go }  Not  in  Kixurious  carriages;  they  are 
poor.  Not  in  stage  coaches;  they  go  to  a  region  when 
there  are  none.  Not  even  in  wagons,  nor  on  horseback, 
for  they  are  to  go  in  the  least  expensive  manner  possible. 
They  arc  to  go  on  foot;  nay,  they  arc  to  be  driven  by  con- 
tract. The  price  has  been  reduoed,  and  is  at  U  fbrthtf  to 
be  reduced,  and  it  is  to  be  reduoed,  by  sending  them  by 


two  thousand.     He  supposes  them  to  have  ten  mills,  fifty  J**?  P"^*** '«  ♦«  \^  extended  to  every  fkmily,  «  »  FP^^ 
workshops,  enclosures  of  fields  to  the  value  of  fifty  thou-  «toon  of  aeventy-ftve  thousand  souls. 
*  -  call  the  removal  of  the  Indians! 


sand  dollars;  and  an  average  of  stock  to  each,  of  two  can  tne  removal  oi  we  inoiwisi  .  «^*hi« 

horses,  two  cows>  five  hogs,  and  a  dozen  of  poultry.  I   «  «  very  easy  to  talk  of  this  subject,  wP^^^^onj"'^ 

I  know,  sir,  that  there  is  in  the  same  document  on  the  |u?unous  chairs,  and  protected  by  these  mawy  v*^^  "^ 

flhis  gorgeous  canopy,  from  the  power  of  the  eiemcw* 
jRemoval  is  a  soft  word,  and  words  are  delusive.    Butjet 

the  matter  home  to  themselves  and  ine»f 

re  are  seventy-five  thousand  Indians  to  be 
is  nut  mudi  1«m  thiui  the  pt^MilsiKm  oi 


civiliaafion  of  the  Indians,  communicated  to  the  Senate,  J^is  goroeous  canopy,  from  the  power  of  the  element^ 
(meagre  at  the  best,  compared  witli  tlie  ample  materials  Removal  is  a  soft  word,  and  words  are  dekiave.    mu 
IZ.  *»         I  1  gentlemen  take  the  matter  home  to  themselves  and  ii»e»r 

•  Thi»  h  Wt  til*  mwnt«roiie  dbtriei,  probaMy  led  than  a  third  of  ne'Bn»«"- 


Itenataoiu 


This  is  what  we 


There  I 
removed.    This 
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Rtmowil  of  the  Indians. 


[IT.  of  n. 


We  are  ffoine',  then,  to  take 
imiliei.  who  uve  as  we  do  in 


two  congressional  districts, 
a  population  of  Indians,  of  fiiinilies, 
houses,  work  as  we  do  in  the  field,  or  the  workshop,  at 
the  ploug^h  and  the  loom^  who  are  governed  as  we  are  hy 
laws,  who  send  their  children  to  school,  and  who  attend 
themselves  on  the  ministry  of  the  christian  faith,  to  march 
them  from  their  homes,  and  put  them  down  in  a  remote, 
unexplored  desert.  We  are  goinr  to  do  it — ^this  Congress 
is  going  to  do  it — tliis  is  a  bill  to  do  it.  Now  let  any  gen- 
tleman think  how  he  would  stand,  were  he  to  go  home,  and 
tell  his  constituents  jhat  they  were  t*  be  removed,  whole 
counties  of  them — Uiey  must  fly  before  the  wrath  of  in- 
supportable laws— they  must  go  to  the  distant  desert,  be- 
yond the  Arkansas— go  for  eight  dollars  a  head,  by  coii- 
tract* — ^tbat  tliis  was  the  policy  of  the  Government — that 
the  bill  had  passed — the  money  was  voted — ycAi  had  voted 
for  it— and  go  they  must. 

Is  the  case  any  the  less  strong  because  it  applies  to 
these  poor,  unrepresented  tribes,  "  who  have  no  friends 
to  spare'"  If  they  have  rights,  are  not  those  rights  sacre^ 
— ^as  sacred  as  ours— as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  any  coni^ 
gpressional  district?  Are  there  two  kinds  of  rights,  rights 
of  the  strong,  which  you  respect  because  you  must;  and 
rights  of  the  weak,  on  which  you  trample,  because  yoii 
dare?  I  ask  gentlemen  again  .to  think  what  this  mes^ 
sure  is,  not  what  it  is  called.  To  reflect  on  the  reception 
it  would  meet  with,  if  proposed  to  those  who  are  able  to 
make  their  wishes  respected,  and  especially  if  proposed 
to  them  for  their  ^od.  .Why,  sir,  if  you  were  to  go  to 
the  least  favored  district  in  the  Union^— the  poorest  soil — 
the  severest  climate — ^the  most  unhealthy  region,  and  ask 
them  thus  to  remove,  were  it  but  to  the  next  State,  they 
would  not  listen  to  you$  they  would  not  stir  an  inch.  But 
to  take  up  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families,  to  carry 
them  off  unmeasured  distances,  and  scatter  them  over  a 
wilderness  unknown  to  civilized  man,  ^ey  would  think 
TOtt  insane  to  name  it!  What  sort  of  a  region  these  un- 
nappy  tribes  are  to  be  removed^ to,  I  will  presently" in- 
quire.    Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  region  they  are  to  leave. 

And  now,  nr,  I  am  going  to  miote  an  account,  which  I 
candidly  admit  to  be  in  all  likelmood  overstated.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  a  patriotic  native  pen;  and  who  can  rest  within 
the  limits  of  exact  reality,  in  describing  the  merits  of  a  be- 
loved native  land?  1  bcheve  it  a  little  colored,  but  the  ele- 
ments of  truth  are  there.  It  lis  plain,  from  the  circum- 
stance and  detail,  that  it  is  substantially  correct.  At  any 
rate,  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  it  has  been 
twice,  and  I  believe  three  times  communicated  from 
the  War  Department  as  ofllcial  information.  It  is  from 
a  letter  written  by  David  Brown,  a  native  Cherokee,  of 
mixed  blood,  dated  WHlstown,  (Cherokee  Nation,)  Sep- 
tember, 2,  1825. 

''The  Cherokee  nation,  you  know,  is  in  about  thirty- 
five  dcg^es  north  latitude t  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  tlie  State  of  Tennessee,  on  ^e  south  by  Alabama,  and 
on  the  east  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  This  country 
19  well  watered;  abundant  springy  of  pure  water  are  found 
in  every  part.  A  range  of  majestic  and  lofly  mountains 
stretch  themselves  across  the  nation.  The  northern  part 
of  tlie  nation  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  In  the  southern 
and  western  parts  there  are  extennve  and  fertile  plains, 
covered  pai-tly  with  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful 
streams  of  water  glide.  These  plains  furpish  immense 
pasturage,  and  numberless  herds  of  cattle  are  dispersed 
over  them.  Horses  are  plenty,  and  are  used  for  servile 
purposes.     Numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine 

*  **  Ha^ng  bntftved  flomerrllectfcMi  opon  tbe  rabjret,  in  eonelauon, 
I  wottlil  fttnnt  Ihr  yoar  eowidcmlion.  wheilier  tke  bett  aad  dicaptrti 
mode  of  remoTinf^  tb«  Indians,  iJMiukl  Uiry  eonient  to  go,  would  not  be 
hj  eontract,  at  m>  much  p«r  head.  I  IM  perfectly  sale  in  haxaniiii^ 
•he  opinifMi  (haf  it  will  n«i  ooac  tin  an  afcrage  more  than  ei^t  dollat* 
prr  head,  to  rriaove  every  ludiau  eoat  of  the  MUviasippi  to  the  eoautry 
wKjeh  haa  been  selected  for  tjiem  west  of  it.**  Leuer  of  the  S«coud 
Auditor  tn  the  Seereury  of  Mfar,  19tb  Aprlt^  1S30. 


cover  the  valleys  and  hills.  On  Tennessee,  Ustanala,  and 
Canasagi  rivers,  Cherokee  commerce  floats.  The  climate 
is  delicious  and  healthy;  the  winters  are  mild.  The  spring 
clothes  the  ground  with  its  richest  scenery.  Cherokee 
flowers,  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  variegated  hues,  meet  and 
fascinate  the  eye  in  every  direction.  In  the  plains  and  val- 
leys the  soil  is  generally  rich,  producing  Indian  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indig^,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes. 
The  natives  carry  on  considerable  trade  witli  the  adjoining 
States,  and  some  of  them  export  cotton,  in  boats,  down  the 
Tennessee  to  the  Missisuppi,  and  down  that  river  to  New 
Orleans.  Apple  and  peach  orchards  are  quite  common, 
and  gardens  are  cultivated,  and  much  attention  paid  to  them. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  seen  on  Cherokee  tables.  There 
are  many  public  roads  in  the  nation,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tainment kept  by  natives.  Numerous  and  flourishing  vil- 
lages are  seen  in  every  section  of  tlie  country.  Cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  are  manufactured  here.  Blankets,  of  va- 
rious dimensions,  manufactured  by  Cherokee  hands,  are 
very  common.  Almost  every  family  in  the  nation  grows 
cotton  for  its  own  consumption.  Industry  and  commercial 
enterprise  are  extending  themselves  in  every  part.  Nearly 
all  the  merchants  in  the  nation  are  native  Cherokees.  Agn- 
cidtural  pursuits  (the  most  solid  foundation  of  our  national 
prosperity)  engage  the  chief  attention  of  the  people.  Dif- 
ferent branches  in  mechanics  are  pursued.  The  population 
is  rapidly  increasing.*' 

Such  IS  the  land  which  at  least  one  large  community  of 
these  Indians  are  to  leave.  Is  it  not  too  much  for  human 
nature  to  bear,  that  unoffending  tribes,  for  no  alleged 
crime,  in  profound  peace,  should  be  rooted  up  from  their 
hereditary  settlement,  in  such  a  land,  and  hurried  off  to 
such  a  one  as  1  shall  presently  show  to  the  House? 

Sir,  they  are  attached  to  it;  it  is  their  own;  and  though, 
by  your  subtle^es  of  State  fogic,  you  make  it  out  that  it  is 
not  their  own,  Uiey  think  it  is,  they  love  it  as  their  own.  It 
is  the  seat  of  their  council  fires— not  always  illegal,  as  your 
State  laws  now  call  them.     The  time  has  been,  and  that 
not  very  distant,  when,  had  the  Kin^  of  France,  or  of 
Spain,  or  of  England,  talked  of  its  bemg  illegal  for  the 
Choctaws  or  the  Cherokees  to  meet  at  their  council  fire,x 
they  would  have  answered,  «•  come,  and  prevent  us.'*    It 
is  the  soil  in  which  are  gathered  the  bones  of  their  fathers.' 
This  idea,  and  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  In-| 
dians,  has  been  held  up  to  derision  by  one  of  the  officers' 
of  the  Government.     He  has  told  the  Indians  that  «the' 
bones  of  their  fathers  cannot  benefit  them,  stay  where 
they  are  as  long  as  they  may."*    I  touch  with  regret  on  - 
that  upon  which  the  gentleman  IW)m  New  York  has  laid  ^ 
his  heavy  hand.     I  have  no  unkind  feeling  towartls  the  in-  ■ 
dividual  who  has  unadvisedly  made  this  suggestion.     But ' 
the  truth  is,  this  is  the  very  point  on  which  the  Indian  race,  ^ 
sensitive  on  all  points,  is  most  peculiarly  alive.     It  is  pro-  I 
verbial.     Governors  Cass  and  Clark,  in  their  official  re- 
port, the  last  winter,  tell  you  that  •*  we  will  not  sell  the  spot 
which  contains  the  bones  of  our  fathers,"  is  almost  always 
the  first  answer  to  a  proposition  for  a  sale.  The  mysterious 
mounds  which  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
the  places  of  sepulture  for  tribes  that  have  disappeared^ 
are  objects  of  reverence  to  the  remnants  of  such  tribe^ 
as  long  as  any  such  remain.    Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  tells  you  of  such  a  case.  Unknown  Indians  came 
through  the  counti*y,  by  a  path  known  to  themselves, 
through  the  woods,  to  visit  a  mound  in  his  neigliborhood. 
Who  they  were,  no  one  knew,  or  whence  they  came,  nor 
what  was  the  tribe  to  whose  ashes  they  had  made  their  pil-; 
grimage.   It  is  well  known  that  there  are  tribes  who  dele- 
brate  the  great  feast  of  the  dead?  an  awful  but*  affecting \ 
commemoration.    They  gather  up  the  bones  of  all  who 
have  died  since  the  last  return  of  Uie  festival,  cleanse  them  * 


•Pmceedinr^  of  the  Indian  Board,  in  the  city  of  Vew  Tork,  witk 
Col.  MeKenney*!  Addfvat,  page  4S. 
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^  from,  their  impurities,  collect  them  in  a  new  deposit,  and 

I  cover  them  again  with  the  sod.     Shall  we,  in  the  compla- 

^  cency  of  our  superior  light,  look  without  indulgence  on 

the  pious  weakness  of  these  children  of  nature }    Shall  we 

tell  them  that  the  hones  of  their  fathers,  which  thev  visit 

after  the  lapse  of  ages,  which  they  cherish,  though  clothed 

in  corruption,  can  do  them  no  g^d?    It  is  as  fuse  in  plii- 

.  losophy  as  in  taste.     The  man  who  reverences  the  ashes 

:  of  his  fathers,  who  hopes  that  posterity  will  reverence  his» 

b  bound  by  one  more  tie  to  the  discharge  of  social  duty. 

Now,  wr,  whither  are  these  Indians,  when  they  are  re- 
moved, to  go?  I  confess  I  am  less  informed  than  I  could 
wish.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hemphill]  for  his  amendment.  It  does  credit  to  his  saga- 
city. It  is  just  what  is  wanted.  I  sa^  we  all  want  infor- 
mation. We  are  going,  in  a  very  high-handed  way,  to 
throw  these  Indians  into  the  western  wilderness.  I  call 
upon  every  gentleman  who  intends  to  vote  for  the  bill,  to 
ask  himself  u  he  has  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
character  of  tliat  region.  I  say  it  is  a  terra  incognita.  It 
'  has  been  crossed,  but  not  explored.  No  one  knows  its 
'  recesses  but  the  wild  Indians  who  hunt  over  it.  I  have 
made  some  notes  of  this  country,  however,  with  which  I 
will  trouble  tlie  House: 

<*In  regard  to  this  exten»ve  section  of  country,  (be* 
tween  the  meridian  of  the  Council  Bluffs  and  the  Rock^ 
Mountains,)  we  do  not  hesitate  in  ^ving  the  opinion  that  it  is 
almost  wholly  unfit  for 'cultivation,  and,  of  course,  unin- 
habitable by  a  people  depending  tipoh  agriculture  for  their 
subsistence.    Although  tracts  of  fertileiand,  considerably 


much  did  he  see  of  it?—- how  iiwdid  he  go  westward?  For* 
^-eight  miles  only.  He  admits  that  the  land  is  good  only 
for  two  hundred  miles  west  from  Arkansas;  and  three- 
quarters  of  this  he  took  oti  trust,  for  he  went  only  forty. 
eight  miles  into  it,  in  a  westerly  direction.  Is  this  an  ex- 
ploration  on  which  we  can  depend — a  hasty  excursion,  for 
a  few  miles,  into  the  district  to  which  we  are  to  transplant 
the  Indians?  Sir,  it  would  do  to  write  a  paragraph  upon 
in  a  newspaper)  it  would  serve  as  a  voucher  fur  an  ai-ticle 
in  a  gazetteer.  But,  good  heavens!  will  this  warrant  us 
in  taking  up  dependent  tribes  of  fellow-beings  from  their 
homes,  and  marching  them,  at  a  venture,  into  this  remote 
desert,  upon  the  boraers  of  which  an  agent  has  just  set  his 
foot?  From  the  time  that  Mr.  McCoy  lefl  St.  Louis  till 
he  got  back  there,  was  just  sixty-two  days.  His  dcscriptioD 
is  as  follows;  and  I  quote  the  passage,  because  it  contaloi 
the  strength  of  his  recommenoation: 

'*  I  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  many  who 
concur  witli  me  in  opinion  relative  to  the  country  under 
consideration,  (I  mean  the  whole  described  in  our  remarks^) 
yet  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it,  in  my  estimation,  very 
good,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Indian  settlement. 
I  think  I  risk  nothing  in  supposing  that  no  State  or  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union  embraces  a  tract  of  equal  extent  and  fc^ 
tility,  so  little  broken  by  lands  not  tillable,  to  that  lyine 
south  of  Kanzas  and  on  the  upper  branches  of  Osa^e  ana 
Neosho,  the  extent  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  asce^ 
^in.  This  country,  also,  haa  its  defects,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  scarcity  of  timber;  but,  by  a  judicious  diviaon 
among  the  inhabitants,  of  woodland  and  prairie,  there  wiQ 

k P J  flP     • _*   m\ ^ ;_      ^^^..Avi/\M     nrith 


extennve,areoocasionallytobemetwith,yetthescarcityof  be  found  a  sufficiency  of  the  former,  in  connexion  with 
J  __j  — ._       . .    _./._ — ,    _        X    .     .«  ^  toa^t  to  answer  the  pufpose  in  question,  with  tolerable 

convenience." 

Again;  '« The  greatest  defect  in  this  country,  (and lain 
sorry  it  is  of  so  serious  a  character,)  is  the  scarcity  of  tim- 


wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent,  will  form  an 
insuperable  .obstacle  in  the  way  ox  settling  the  country. 
This  objection  rests  not  only  on  the  immediate  section  un- 
der consideration,  but  applies,  witli  equal  propriety,  to  aj 

much  larger  portion  of  the  country— Tnortli  and  south.]  ber.    If  fields  be  made  in  the  timbered  land,  which  moat 
The  whole  of  this  renon  seems  peculiarly  adapted  as  a  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  timbered  countries 


region  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
range  for  buffaloes,  wild  goats,  and  other  wUd  game,  in- 
calculable multitudes  of  whicli  find  ample  pasturage  and 
subsistence  upon  vt,**-^Long^  vol  II,  page  361.   And  shall 

,  we  send  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  cornfield, 

i  the  workshop,  and  at  the  loom,  to  hunt  buffalo  and  wild 
goats  in  this  uninhabitable  desert? 

Mr.  Nuttall,  an  exceedingly  intelligent  and  scientific  tra- 
veller, who  visited  this  country  in  1819»  thus  speaks  of  a 
portion  of  it: 

<'  To  give  my  reader  some  idea  of  the  laborious  exer- 
tions which  these  people  make  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  I 

need  only  relate  that  the  Osa^  had  now  returned  to  their  ,      *  ^  ,  -  .      ^ 

village,  from  a  tallow  hunt,  in  which  they  had  travelled  ^nd  well  situated  for  cultivation,  afford  uncommon 
not  leas  than  three  hundred  miles  up  the  Arkansas,  and  had  ^ies  for  the  operation  of  such  &  method.  By  pursuing  tlu* 
^crossed  the  saline  plains  situated  between  that  river  and  pl^n,  wood,  after  a  few  years,  will  increase  in  quantity  an- 
the  Canadian.    In  this  hunt,  they  say  that  ten  villages  of  pually,  in  proportion  as  the  grazing  of  stock,  and  tbeinte 


persons 

are  inclined  to  do,  the  Indians  more  especially,  because 
often  unprepared  with  teams  for  breaking  prairie,  timber 
iwill  soon  become  ^too  scarce  to  sustain  the  population, 
which  the  plan  under  consideration  contemplates.  1  trust 
that  I  need  offer  no  apologv  for  supposing  that  measures 
ought  to  be  adopted  immeiately  for  marking  off  to  each 
settler,  or  class  of  setUers,  the  amount  of  timbered  Una 
really  necessary  for  their  use,  severally,  and  no  more  The 
timber,  generally,  is  so  happily  distributed,  in  streaks  and 
groves,  that  each  farm  may  be  allowed  the  amount  of  tiro* 
Ber  requisite,  and  then  extend  back  into  the  prairie  lands 
for  quantity.     The  prairies,  being  almost  universally  rich, 


themselves  and  friends  (as  the  Kanzas,  who  speak  nearly 

the  same  language,  are  called)  Joined  for  common  safety. 

They  were,  however,  attacked  by  a  smiJl  scout  of  the 

Pawnees,  and  lost  one  of  their  young  men,  who  was  much 

esteemed,  and,  as  I  myself  witnessed,  distiactuiglvlament- 

ed  by  the  father,  of  whom  he  was  the  only  son.     They  say 

the  country  through  which  they  passed  is  so  destitute  of 

timber  that  they  had  to  carry  along  their  tent  poles,  and 

to  make  fire  of  the  bison  ordure. '^-^Pc^e  182. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  other  day,  moved  a 

resolution  asking  for.  information  on  this  subject.    The 

House  felt  that  it  wanted  the  information;  his  resolution 

was  adopted.  And  what  did  we  get  in  reply?  Twenty -two  , _        „        . 

lines  from  a  letter  written  by  Governor  Clark,  five  years  to  some  northwestern  band  of  Indians,  which  has  been 
_iLt^j  .1  .      ^       i««   .»  v.«-i     t      ^» ••    t__i ix»-    1 A>  ^rwhttffi. 


rests  of  the  inhabitants,  shall  check  the  annual  burnings  (n 
those  prairies.  These  regulations,  essential  to  tlic  future 
prosperity  of  the  territory,  cannot  be  made  witliout  the 
existence  of  the  superintendency  of  which  I  speak.  Let 
it  be  said  that  the  country  within  such  and  such  boundariei 
shall  be  given  to  tl^e  Indians^  for  the  purposes  under  con- 
sidenition.  Next  establish  such  a  course  of  things  as  will 
render  it  possible  to  make  a  fair  disti'ibution  of  it  aroonj 
its  inhabitants,  in  view  of  their  numbers  and  circumstance^ 
and  which  will  secure  to  them  the  possibility  of  future  pros- 
perity." 

/  I  believe,  sir,  that  Mr.  McCoy  is  a  very  worthy  anclpc- 
•nevolent  person.     Having  been  connected  with  a  nuss;on 


aeo,  and  he  had  never  seen  the  country  to  which  the  title 


of  the  Osages  and  Kanzas  had^  when  he  wrote  tlie  letter,"  he  appears  to  have  oonsidct — 

just  been  extinguished!     This  is  the  official  information' ^ood  tor  all  Indiana,  under  all  circumstaoces.     While  the 


nearly  or  quite  broken  up  by  the  encroachments  of  whites, 


which  is  to  guide  us  in  deciding  tlie  fate  of  thou3ands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  fellow -beings!  Tbei\  we  have  tlie  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  McCoy.     He  saw  the  country.     But  how 


he  appears  to  have  oonsidcrcd  removal  as  the  greatest 
^ood  tor  all  Indiana,  under  all  circumstaoces.  \Vhile  the 
Indians,  whom  he  conducted,  were  evidently  dissatisfieii 


-witli  the  country,  he  makes  the  best  of  it.    He  was  there 
ja  very  short  time,  and  penetrated  a  short  distance,  but  if  H* 
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Vis  **the  prairies  arc  almost  universally  rich,'^  and  that  even  Shawnecs,  Piankeshaws,  See.  and  settle  them  on  the  Kanzas 
the  single  farms  can  be  laid  off  with  a  patch  of  woodland,  river.  And  it  is  abo  necessary  that  some  assistance  should 
He  could  not  possibly  know  this  to  be  true.  He  saw  as  be  given  to  remove  them  tliere,  and,  when  there,  to  assist 
much  of  this  country  as  a  traveller  would  see  of  Pennsyl-  them  in  preparing  the  earth  for  cultivation  and  provisions, 
vania,   Maryland,  and  Viiginia,   who  should  pro  by  the  till  they  can  raise  a  support.     Without  this  aid,  the  iTidi* 


straightest  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Harper's  ferry,  and 
thence  back  to  Washington.  This  region  is  said  to  be  six 
hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  Mr 
McCoy's  whole  line  of  march  within  it,  going  and  return-, 
iug",  was  about  four  hundred  miles. 


As  for  the  project  of  settling  eacli  Indian  family  by  amoving  in  small  parties  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry,  in  pur- 
GovcmmeBt  supcrintendency;  persuadhig  them  to  spart*  ^mit  of  subsistence.  Those  who  have  come  from  Ohio,  will, 
the  wood;  coantins?  out  such  a  number  of  trees  as  is  abso 


lives  of  thousands  of  fellow-men.  You  tell  an  Indian,  shi-' 
vcring  in  the  winter  over  the  wretched  Mibstittite  for  fuel, 
which  Mr.  Nuttal!  describes,  that  there  is  a  **  possibility," 
ionie  years  hence,  of  his  having  wood  enough  to  enable 
him  to  get  along  with  «*  tolerable  convenience,**  if  he  is 
very  provident  in  the  meantime! 


ans  will  be  more  wretched  than  they  were  before  they 
moved. 

«  The  Shnwnees  and  Dcia wares  of  C.ipe  Girardeau,  who 
were,  twenty  years  ago,  doing  well,  with  good  houses, 
little  farms,  with  stuck  in  abundance,  are  now  in  distress. 


jf  not  supported,  in  a  short  time,  be  in  the  same  sitiuition. 

**  The  distresses  of  the  Indiana  of  this  superintendencyy 
are  so  great  and  extensive,  and  complaints  so  frequent,  that-) 
it  is  and  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  report  them.  I  thcre-^' 
fore  have  taken  on  myself  a  great  deal,  in  acting  as  I  thought  I 
best?  I  have  not  troubled  the  Government  witii  numerous (^ 
occurrences,  which  they  could  not  remedy."  ; 

Sir,  General  Clark  is  your  most  experienced  superintend/ 
ent  of  Indian  affairs;  and  his  supcrintendency  hes  in  this! 
A'aunted  Indian  Canaan,  beyond  the  Misassippi.     Let  us  ^ 


lutely  necessary;  and  tlms  making  provision  *'for  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  prosperity,"  and  for  "  tolerable  conve^ 
•.liciice,"  in  respect  to  fuel,  it  defies  gravity.  The  wildest 
dtliwions,  by  whiclv  waste  lands  in  distant  countries  are 
puffed  off  by  jobbers,  do  not  go  beyond  this.  One  coarse 
fact,  like  that  which  I  have  already  cited  from  Mr.  Nuttall, 
showing  the  wretched  sliifts  to  which  the  OsagcS  were  put 
for  fuel,  is  worth  a  volume  of  those  well  meanmg  specula- 
tions on  the  providence,  thrift,  and  foresight  of  the  Indi- 

:vjw,  in  husbanding  their  timber.     This  incontcstible  wantj^learn  wisdom  from  the  fate  of  the  Shawnees  and  Del* 
of  timber  in  the  re 

nevolcnce,  piety,  and  zeal  do  not  qiudify  a  person  to  pro-^ 
mulgate  opmions  which  are  to  affect  the  well-being  and' 


timber  in  the  re,^on  in  question,  would  itiake  it  miin-/wares,  who,  in  twenty  years,  have  sunk  from  the  posses- 
ihitable  to  the  thriftiest  people  on  earth.     Sir,  mere  be-'"  ^siou  of  comfortable  farms  and  competence,  to  Abject,  rov- 


ing poverty.  One  statement  more,  from  an  ofHcial  letter 
of  General  Clark,  of  March  1,  1826,  and  I  leave  this  topic^ 
<<  The  condition  of  nmny  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,' 
is  the  most  pitiable  tliat  can  be  inia«ned.  During  several' 
seasons  in  every  year,  they  are  distressed  by  famine,  in 
which  many  die  for  the  want  of  food,  and  during  which' 
the  living  child  is  often  buried  with  the  dead  mother,  be- 
cause no  one  can  spare  it  as  much  food  as  would  sustain  it 


What  are  the  Indians  to  do  af\er  they  get  here?  Thei  through  its  helpless  infancy.  This  description  applies  to 
original  plan  oT  going  over  the  Mississippi  was  to  find  am-lthe  Sioux  and  Osages,  and  many  others;  but  I  mention  tlios0 
pie  ran^  for  the  chase.  That  object  was  sanctioticd  by  pecause  they  are  powerful  tribes,  and  live  near  our  boii 
Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  1808,  when  proposed  by  the  emigrating  bers,  and  my  official  station  enables  me  to  know  the  exact 
portion  of  the  Cherokees.  It  now  seems  abandoned;  and  jnith.  It  is  vain  to  talk  to  people  in  this  condition  about 
we  are  told  of  niising  their  character,  of  putting  ihem  on  learninjf  and  religion 


an  equality  with  ourselves,  and  fixing  them  on  snug  farms 
of  so  much  woodland  and  so  much  prairie.  Can  they  pur- 
sue their  accustomed  occupations  in  this  new  reg"on  ?  Can 
a»y  man,  on  his  responsibility,  say,  they  will  find  wood  and 
*ater,  and  soil,  and  access  to  market,  and  convenience  of 
navigation,  like  what  they  have  lefl?  No  man  can  say  it.. 
What  does  experience  teach  ?  The  Cherokees  in  Arkansas,! 
after  encountering  gicat  hardships,  were  doing  well,  and, 
after  ten  years'  residence*,  have  been  pushed  farther  west- 
ward. A  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Government,  and  the 
untiring  benevolence  of  the  pious  and  liberal,  have  re-esta- 
blished them  in  seeming  comfort^  but  the  result  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  We  are  already  threatened  with  a  general  Indian 
war  on  the  frontier.  But  the  cose  of  the  Cherokees  of 
^rkansas  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  a  deplorable  failure. 
What  says  General  Clark,  writing  to  the  department,  10th 
December,  1827?  "I  must  request  you  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  moving  or  emigrat- 
»»ig  Indians,  who  are  continually  coming  on  to  this  side  of 
we  Mississippi.  Those  that  have  come  on,  and  not  per- 
"tonently  settled,  (many  of  them,)  are  scattered  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  subsistence;  and  freouent  complaints 
are  made  against  them  by  the  white  people,  and  consider- 
able expense  incurred  in  reconciling  the  difficulties." 

This  "scattering  to  procure  subsistence,"  (leading  to 
complaints  by  the  whiter,  and  expense  in  reconcilmg  cBfH- 
culties,)  I  take  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  roving  about,  beg- 
I'ug  and  stealing.  Again:  "  The  tribes  on  this  side  of  the 
Hissjssippi  are  wretched,  and  moving  from  place  to  place. 
1  have  just  heard  that  the  several  scattering  bands,  who  re- 
ttUeilnear  Fort  Towson,  have  moved  neax'  Alexandria,  on 
♦he  Red  river. 

* -Li^'^*  ^*  necessary  that  authority  be  given,  as  soon  as 
ponible,  to  exchange  lands  with  the  Delawares,  Kickapoos, 

Vol.  VI.— 135 


y 


This  IS  the  country  to  which  the  Indians  are  to  be  moved. 
This  is  the  fertile  region  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
This  their  prospect  of  improvement 

l^he  worthy  chairman  of  the  committee  told  us  of  the 
causes  of  their  degeneracy,  seated  in  the  nature  or  iu  the 
habit,  the  second  nature,  of  the  Indians.  I  admit  the  truth 
of  the  representation!  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  founda- 
tion for  jt.     My  hopes  have  never  been  overwianguine  of 
elevating  the  race  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization;  uthougb 
within  a  few  years  better  hopes  have  been  authorized,  than^ 
ever  before.     But  tligse  causes  of  degeneracy  exist.     The. 
Indians,  it  is  said,  suffer  from  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  t 
and  the  jealousy  and  hostility  between  them,  and  theoon-t' 
scious  inferiority  of  the  Indian.     But  this  is  not  remediecf 
west  of  Arkansas;  they  will  have  a  white  population  crowd-, 
ing  on  them  there.     There  is  one  already.     We  are  told  i^ 
they  are  improvident.     Be  it  so^  will  tliey  not  be  improvi-]' 
dent  there?    Mr.  McCov  tells  us,  this  happy  land  has  but 
little  timber,  and  yet  thinks  that,  if  len  to  themselves, 
they  would  go  in  and  cut  it  down;  and  that  there  must  be 
a  sort  of  Government  forester,  to  parcel  it  oitt  for  them, 
and  keep  them  from  wssting  it.     We  are  told  they  havo 
an  innate  propensity  to  intemperance.     Will  they  cease  to 
have  it  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas?    If  they  thirsted  for  spi- 
rits by  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  UstanalaandCoosawattee, 
will  they  abstain  in  the  salt  prunes  and  parched  deserts  of 
the  West?    What  safeguard  will  they  have  there,  which 
they  have  not  here?  Surely,  sir,  as  they  are  i*emoved  from 
a  surrounding  civilisation,  as  they  cease  to  breathe  the 
very  temperate  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  States,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  tliat  the  causes  of  degeneracy  will  remain 
in  all  their  intensity,  while  the  checks  will  be  fewer,  and 
the  remedies  weaker. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  this  great  project  fiuls  in  th« 
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point  put  forward  as  its  recommendation,  the  permanency  become  degenerate  and  wretched,  they  will  form  an  ex- 
of  the  new  abode.  There  is  no  well  gi'oundcd  hope  of  per-  ception,  not  merely  to  all  their  brethren,  with  a  single  ex- 
manency  in  it,  and  our  experience  shows  it  is  delusive,  ception,  wlio  have  preceded  them  in  this  course,  but  to 
The  Cherokees  of  Arkansas  remained  unmolested  ten  *he  laws  of  nature.  The  earnest  volition  to  go,  is  the 
years.  If  the  lands  to  which  you  remove  them  are  what*  ^g'reat  spring  of  the  emigrant's  success.  He  summons  up 
you  describe  them  to  be,  you  may  as  well  push  back  the  fiis  soul,  and  strains  his  nerves,  to  execute  his  own  pur- 
tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  keep  out  the  white  population,  ^ose;  but  drive  a  heart-sick  family,  against  theiTAviU,  irom 
Its  progress  onward  is  sure,  and  as  surely  will  it  pushtheltheir  native  land,  put  them  down  in  a  distant  wilderness, 
Indians  before  it.     This  new  wilderness  which  you  parcel  land  bid  them  get  their  living,  and  there  is  not  one  chance 

Iout  to  them,  is  not- a  permanent  home.  It  is  a  mere  halt-  ?in  fifty  that  they  would  live  two  years.  While  you  feed 
ing  place — a  half-way  house  on  the  road  to  the  desert.  '  them  they  will  subsist,  and  no  longer.  General  Clark 
We  talk  of  pledges,  guaranties,  and  patents.  Now,  sir,  tells  you  that  those  who  were  in  comfort  twenty  years 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Presi-  ago,  must  now  be-fed.  Sir,  they  cannot  live  in  these  dis- 
dent,  of  his  cabinet,  of  every  Gentleman  in  this  House  friend- jnal  steppes.  They  must  starve;  we  know  they  must 
ly  to  the  bill,  and*of  every  honest  man  in  the  community  general  Clark  tells  us  they  do  starve;  and  when  the  mo- 
who  supports  it.     They  all  honestly  mean  that  the  Indians  {ther  stirvcs  to  death,  they  put  the  living  child  into  the 

"  should  be  safe  in  their  new  residence;  and  if  they  arc  not  "'    *  ""       "'  '    ^^'    "      -'^  

safe,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  friends  of  the  bill.  Hav- 

,  ing  said  this,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  would 

/  not  give  one  farthing  for  the  best  patent  that  could  be  is- 

'/  sued  to  this  new  country,  with  the  seal  of  every  member 

^;  of  the  Government.     I  would  not  pick  up  the  unmeaning 

I  scrawl  from  the  earth.     What,  take  a  patent  to  secure  my 

/  title  west  of  the  Mississippi,  when  filty  treaties  on  the  east 

J  side,  sigpned  by  all  your  Presidents,  sanctioned  by  all  your 


I 


Congresses,  have  proved  themselves  not  worth  what  it  cost 
{  to  cngi'oss  them!  I  would  regard  the  offer  of  it  as  an  in-: 
)  suit.     Treaty  and  patent;  what  is  the  difference,  save  tliat 

the  former  is  the  more  solemn  and  authentic  pledge  of  th& 


%ny  liie  or  voice  to  upbraid  us  violators  r  mere  is  noining^ 
in  it.  It  is  a  word,  a  nanoe.  It  signifies  nothing — ^it  can 
do  nothing.  It  is  meant  well — and  that  is  well — and  that 
is  all. 

But,  sir,  these  Indians  could  not  live  in  this  country, 
,  not  even  if  your  pdvancing'  population  would  let  them 
,  alone,  and  the  country  itself  were  a  pretty  g^ood  one.  It 
{  rec^uires  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  civilized  man  to 
!  emigrate  to  advantage.     I  do  not  speak  of  great  intellectu- 


;grave  with  her.  To  palliate  this  terrific  occurrence,  we 
ire  told  it  is  common,  it  is  incident  to  Indian  life.  But 
lot  surely  among  the  southern  Indians.  And  if  it  is 
meant  only  that  it  is  common  beyond  the  Mississippi,  tlien 
what  an  image  does  it  not  give  us  of  the  country  into  which 
we  are  driving  these  victims!  If  it  were  not  as  sterile  as 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  it  woidd  yield  enough  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  horrors. 

View  the  subject  in  another  light.  What  is  to  keep 
these  Indians,  after  their  removal,  from  making  war  on 
each  other?  This  danger  was  instantly  perceived  by  the 
intelligent  traveller  whom  I  have  already  cited.*  "  Since 
this  period,"  says  he,  •*  hostiUties,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected j  have  again  commenced  between  these  restless  and 
warlike  tribes,  (the  Cherokees  and  Osages,)  who  can 
perhaps  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  live  in  friendship,  as 
they  will  be  perpetually  transgressing  each  other's  hunt- 
ing groundr,.  At  a  very  recent  date,  (1821,)  four  hun- 
dred Osage  warriors  appeared  before  tlie  garrison  at  Belle 
Point,  on  tlieir  way  against  the  Cherokees,  accompanied 
by  a  party  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  killed  four 
Quapaws  hunting  in  the  nei^hbo^rjiood.  Such  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  imprudent  and  visionary  policy  of  crowding  the 
natives  togi- ther,  in  the  hopes  of  keeping  tliem  at  peace.'* 

These  seventy-five  thousand  Indians  whom  you  propose 


al  elevation;  not  of  book  learning,'  nor  moral  excellence;  to  collect  m  this  region,  arc  not  one  ti*ibe;  they  are  not 
though  tliis  last  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  cognate  tribes.  We  are  told  in  some  of  the  papei-s  which 
prosperity  of  a  new  settlement.  But  it  is  only  the  chosen  have  been  laid  on  our  tiblcs,  that  the  four  southern  tribes 
portion  of  a  community,  its  ^/i7e,  that  can  perform  this  ,speak  the  same  language.  It  is  not  so.  The  Choctaws 
•  great  work  of  building  up  a  new  country  The  nervous,  ar-  ^nd  Chickasaws  speak  substantially  the  same;  the  Creeks 
.  dent  young  man,  in  the  bloom  of  opening  life,  and  the  pride,  speak  a  different  language;  and  the  Cherokees  still  »• 


up  a  wnoie  popula- 
tion? the  old,  the  feeble,  tlie  infant,  the  inefficient,  and  war  with  the  Osages,  and  had  been  for  yeai-s.  You  p«it 
helpless,  that  can  hardly  get  through  life  anywhere,  td  them  down  side  by  .side.  You  bid  them  hunt  in  the  sanae 
take  them  up  by  »  sweeping  operation,  and  scatter  them*  waste.  You  grant  the  same  land  two  or  three  tiroes  over 
over  an  unprepared  wilderness,  is  madness.  It  is  utterly*  to  diff'ercnt  tribes.  The  lands  granted  to  the  Cherokees 
impossible  for  them — I  do  not  say  to  prosper — but  even  to*  of  Arkansas,  had  been  in  part  given,  the  year  before,  ^e 
subsist.  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  How  narrow- 
ly did  the  pilgrims  ox  New  England  escape  destruction, 
although  their  ranks  were  made  up  of  men  of  the  sternest 
moral  qualities,  well  provided  with  pecuniary  resources, 
and  recruited  for  several  years  by  new  adventurers!  The 
Indians  arc  to  be  fed  a  year  at  our  expense.  So  fur  is  well, 
because  they  will  not  starve  that  year.  But  are  tlie  prai- 
ries to  be  broken  up,  houses  built,  crops  raised,  and  the 
timber  brought  forward,  in  one  year?  Sir,  if  a  vigorous 
young  man,  going  into  the  prairie,  and  commencing  a  set- 
tlement, can  raise  a  crop  to  support  himself  the  second 
year,  I  take  it  he  does  well.  To  expect  a  community  of 
Indian  families  to  do  itj  is  beyond  all  reason.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  tells  us  it  would  be  cruel  to  cast 
them  off'  at  the  end  of  one  year;*they  must  be  helpedalong. 
Doubtless  they  must.  And,  in  the  progress  of  this  way  of 
living,  partly  by  the  chase,  partly  by  husbandry,  and  partly 
by  akna,  if  a  people  natui*a]]y  improvident  do  not  speedily 


.the  Creeks.  The  Chickasaws  are  to  be  put  down  on  the 
Choctaw  lands.  The  new  Cherokee  territory  runs  over 
the  reservation  of  the  Kanzas  and  Osages;  and  into  this 
territory,  thus  pre-occupicd,  you  are  gt>ing  to  pour  down 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  more.  I  will  cite,  on 
this  subject,  a  paragraph  from  an  Arkansas  paper.  I  pre* 
tend  not  to  clain)  for  it  any  otl)cr  weight  than  what  it  d^ 
rives  from  the  manifest  reasonableness  of  its  purport. 

"  Proposed  residence  of  the  Indians.— The  whole  coun- 
try west  of  'Missouri  and  Arkansas,  (including  the  forty 
miles  severed  from  the  latter,)  is  already  parcelled  out  to 
the  different  tribes  tliat  now  occupy  it.  The  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  are  already  murmuring  on  account  of  tlicir 
restricted  limits,  and  complain  that  the  Government  has 
assigned  to  both  the  same  tract  of  country.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  countr>',  under  the  carc- 
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less  culture  of  the  Indians,  will  be  found  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  the  present  population. 
If  the  proposition  respecting  the  formation  of  an  Indian 
colony,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Government,  we  will  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secrctar3r*s  calculation,  seventy-five  thou* 
sand  at  one  Utter,  in  addition  to  those  already  in  the  coun- 
try. Will  he  tell  us  where  he  will  put  them?  and  how  he 
will  support  them  under  existing^  circumstances?  I  be- 
lieve this  plan  rational  and  practicable,  if  the  Texas  coun- 
try belonged  to  the  Government;  but,  otherwise,  the  re- 
stricted limits  in  which  he  would  have  to  plant  his  colony, 
would  render  it  a  perfect  Indian  slaughter-house." 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  prevent  tliis 
mutual  havoc,  and  that  is,  by  the  constant  presence  of  a 
powerfiil  armed  force,  and  on  that  I  shaJl  presently  say  a 
word. 

But  the  difiiculty  does  not  stop  here.  There  are  two 
boundaries  to  this  new  territory.  There  is  Arkansas 
on  one  side,  a  part  of  our  Union,  from  which,  of  course, 
no  violence  will  be  perpetrated  against  the  Indians.     But, 


Sir,  these  alarms  of  war  are  not  imaginary.  A  hostile 
incursion  was  made  as  late  as  last  January  into  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas.  One  citizen 
was  killed  while  at  work,  and  the  neighboring  settlement! 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  threatened  with  being  broken 
up.  Affidavits  proving  the  fact  are  on  your  table.  A 
letter  is  before  me  from  a  highly  respectable  source  in  the 
Territory  of  Arkansas,  stating  it  to  be  now  "  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  are  preparing  to  make  a  general  attack 
on  our  frontiers  in  tne  month  of  iftay  or  June  next." 
While  I  speak  it,  air,  the  savage  is  pernaps  on  your  fron* 
tier  settlements.  Will  he  spare  your  own  Indians,  whom 
you  propose  to  throw  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  these 
settlements?  No,  sir,  he  will  consider  these  new  comers 
as  intruders  on  his  own  domain.  The  vast  region  to  which 
we  have  extinguished  the  title  of  the  Osages  and  Kanzas, 
and  over  which  we  propose  to  scatter  our  tribes,  is  claimed 
as  their  own  hunting  ground,  by  the  Pawnees  and  Ca- 
manches;  and  you  are  not  to  suppose  that,  while  their  war 
parties  are  insulting  the  regular  troops  of  your  own  army, 
tiiey  will  respect  your  enfeebled  Indians.     Let  gendemen 


on  the  other  side,  they  will  be  open  to  the  desert.  Is  that]  read  the  account  of  the  expedition  sent  out  to  overawe 
desert  empty?  Is  it  occupied  only  by  the  buffalo?  Sir,! these  war  parties  during  the  last  summer,  and  they  will 
it  is  the  hunting  ground  of  thfe  Pawnees  and  Camanches— -I  see  this  is  to  be  no  trifling  business, 
the  fiercest  tribes  of  the  continent.  These  are  the  masJ  Do  gentlemen  forget  that  we  have  already  been  called 
ters  in  civilization,  to  whom  we  are  going  to  send  ouuon  for  strong  measures  of  defence?  There  is  now  a  bill 
hopeful  pupils,  to  complete  their  education.      Our  In«  on  our  tables,  from  the  Senate,  to  mount  ten  companies 


dians  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  life;  and  now* 
we  are  going  to  put  tliera  down  by  the  side  of  these  dread- 
ful  hfiTi&Sy  who  are  a  tenrpr  even  to  our  own  ai  med  traders, 
and  still  realize  that  frightful  picture  of  Indian  ferocity  and 
power,  which  fills  the  early  pages  of  the  hist(*ry  of  Amcri*; 
ca.  What  must  be  the  consequence?  The  answer  ift 
short:  they  will  be  destroyed.  When  these  wild  savago^ 
of  the  desert  shall  take  our  civilized  red  brethren  In  handy 
they  will  most  probably  crush  them. 

This  event  can  only  be  averted  by  another.  If  the  In- 
dians whom  you  congregate  in  these  prairies,  can  (which 
I  do  not  believe)  ward  oiF  starvation;  if  they  take  root  and 
fiourisli;  and  if  they  withstand  the  power  of  the  untamed 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  it  must  be  bv  resuming 
themselves  the  savage  character.  If  they  fignt  the  Paw- 
nees and  Camanches,  it  must  be  by  themselves  again  becom- 
ing a  warlike  race.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  their  being 
able  to  sustain  themselves;  but  if  they  do,  what  have  you 
effected'  You  have  built  up  a  community  of  near  one 
hundred  thousand  Indians,  obliged,  in  self  defence,  to  as- 
sume a  warlike  character,  and  provided,  by  your  annuities, 
with  the  means  of  military  annoyance.  And  what  sort  of 
neighbors  will  they  be  to  your  own  white  settlements? 
What  sort  of  a  barrier  will  you  have  raised  to  protect  Ar- 
kansas from  the  Camanches;  for  this  is  one  of  the  pro- 
spective benefits  which  have  been  set  forth  as  likely  to  re- 
sult from  this  measure?  The  impolitic  character  of  the 
measure,  in  this  view  of  it,  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  most  judicious  person  who  has  visited  that  country^ 
«*  It  is  now,  also,"  says  Mr.  Nuttall,  *<  the  intention  of  thel 


for  the  protection  of  the  frontier;  and  it  is  not  alone  against 
tlie  unreclaimed  savages  of  the  desert,  that  we  are  called 
upon  for  protection.  I  find,  sir,  among  the  papers  ac- 
companying that  bill,  a  memorial  from  u\c  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  setting  forth  the  danj^er  to  be  feared  from  the 
Indians  collected  by  ourselves  m  the  region  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Coming  in  a  form  so  authentic  and  respecta- 
ble, I  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  a  few  sentences  m>m  it. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1828. 

"  There  is  another  conaidertttion  equally  forcible.     The 
Government  of  the  United   States  has   caused   various 
powerful  tribes  of  Indians  to  be  removed  from  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  located  on  our  western  frontier. 
It  is  believed  that  these  Indians,  while  on  their  hunting 
parties,  pay  as  little  respect  to  the  property  of  the  whites, 
as  do  the  wandering  ana  less  civilized  tribes  of  the  west- 
em    territory.     The    Government  having  thus  located| 
these  Indians,  it  is  expected  that  every  reasonable  precau-' 
tion  will  be  taken  to  secure  the  citizens  of  our  State  from- 
Indian  depredations.     Savages  are  restrained  by  nothing^ 
but  force,  and  we  have  good  grounds  to  apprehend,  that,^ 
unless  a  military  force  be  placed  among  them,  they  will- 
not  only  repeat  their  aggressions  on  our  trading  parties,^ 
but  that  ere  long  they  will  make  inroads  on  our  trontier ; 
settlements.     We  have  the  authority  of  an  experienced/ 
Indian  agent  for  saying  that  the  Pawnee  Indians,  a  power-? 
ful  tribe,  are  now  much  disaffected  towards  us,  and  ar^ 
determined  to  spare  no  white  man  who  falls  in  their  way.y 

In  consideration  of  facts  and  representations  like  thes^ 
you  have  now  before  you  a  bill  for  mounting  ten  compv 
nies,  a  force  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  Tou  are  actually  obliged  toturn  one-tenth 
of  vour  army  into  rangers  to  protect  that  frontier,  beyond 
which  you  are  going  to  congregate  your  Indian  neighbors. 
If  one*tenth  are  now  required,  can  any  one  doubt  that 


United  States  to  bring  together,  as  much  as  possible,  thef 
savages  beyond  the  frontier,  and  thus  to  render  them,  in' 
all  probability,  belligerent  to  each  other,  and  to  the  civilj 
ized  settlements  on  which  they  border.  To  sti*en^ei^ 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  by  conceding  to  them  position*^ 
favorable  to  their  desigfns,  must  certainly  be  hr  removed? 

from  prudence  and  good  policy.  To  have  lefl  the  abo-|  our  whole  array  would  be  little  enough  to  repress  the  in- 
riginesontheirancient  sites,  rendered  venerable  by  the  en-t  cursions  of  the  wild  tribes,  and  keep  the  peace  among 
dearments  and  attachments  of  patriotism,  and  surrounded  seventy-five  thousand  of  our  own  Indians,  pent  up  in  their 
by  a  condensed  population  of  the  whites,  must  either  have,  new  districts,  and  protect  the  frontier  from  both?  There 
held  out  to  them  die  necessity  of  adopting  civilization,  or,*  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  it  Would  require  the  stand- 
at  all  events,  have  most  effectually  checked  them  from;  ing  army  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  effect  these  objects, 
committing  depredations.  Bridled'  by  this  restraint,  there-  And  now,  sir,  let  us  count  the  cost.  Let  us  count  the. 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  establishing  among  them  cost !  I  do  not  say  this  is  to  be  tiie  governing  consideration. 
an  expensive  military  agency,  and  coercing  them  by  ter-  I  do  not  say,  that,'  if  the  object  could  be  fairly,  and  right- 

fully,  and  with  good  faith,  attained,  I  would  not  go  with 
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gentlemeii  who  have  expressed  their  resdiness,  on  the 
like  supposition,  to  take  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  from 

•  the  treasury,  and  pled^  the  public  credit  for  a  century 

*  in  advance.  I  will  decide  that,  when  the  ca^e  comes  up. 
.  But  I  will  know,  first,  what  thb  movement  is  really  to 
'cost.     I  will  not  vote  in  the  dark.     I  will  not  be  amused 

[with  a  vote  of  five  hunted  thousand  dollars,  to  execute  a 
^ '  project,  of  which  the  expense  will  fall  little,  if  any,  short 
of  nve  times  five  millions. 

There  are  severt^l  items  in  the  expenditure  requisite  to 
effect  such  a  movement,  which,  though  heavy  in  amount, 
are  contingent  in  theu-  nature,  and  difficult  to  calculate. 
I  shall  take  only  such  as  admit  of  being  brought  to  a  stand- 
ard of  calculation:  Ist.  The  first  item  is  the  original  pur- 
chase money;  the  price  we  arc  to  give  for  the  title  which 
the  Indians  have  (whatever  we  call  that  title)  to  the  lands 
they  occupy.  This  has  ever  been  a  heavy  chai'ge  in  our 
Indian  treaties.  What  will  it  cost  to  extinguisli  t!ie  Indian 
title  to  more  than  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  the  quan- 
tity occupied  hy  the  Indians  to  be  removed?  Here  we 
can  have  po  safer  estimate  than  experience.  I  sliall  take, 
as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  the  last  considerable  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  that  of  Washington,  in  1826. 
By  that  treaty,  we  acquired  four  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land.  The  amount  paid  for  this  cession, 
inducting  a  principal  sum,  whose  interest  would  equal  the 
perpetuu  annuity  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  was  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars. This  sum  does  not  include  the  expensj?8  of  negotia- 
tion, the  value  of  improvements  relinquished,  nor  the 
purchase  of  the  territory  west  of  the  ^fississippi.  The 
amount  of  land  to  be  acquired  exceeds  fifty  millions  of 
acres;  say  eleven  times  the  cession  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  or  fifty-one  million  seven  hiiiulrcd  lliousand 
acres.  Eleven  times  the  price  paid  for  the  Creek  ccs- 
non  amounts  to  seven  million  one  hitiuU-ed  and  /sixty 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty -three  dollars.  I  deem  it 
fkir,  on  every  ground,  to  suppose  that  we  sliall  have  to 
pay,  at  least,  as  much  for  the  other  cessions  as  wc  did  for 
that  of  the  Creeks.  The  Creeks  are  the  least  civilized  of 
the  southern  tribes,  and,  consequently,  place  the  least 
value  on  their  lands.  The  Cherokecs  and  Choctaws  could 
not,  in  reason  or  fairness,  be  expected  to  sell  a  cultivated 
country  for  any  thing  like  what  is  paid  for  the  hunting" 
grounds  of  uncivilized  tribes.  If  the  bill  is  passed,  the 
Indians,  in  general,  will  feel  and  know  tliat  their  lands  will 
be  purchased,  at  whatever  price.  On  all  these  grounds, 
I  am  warranted  in  taking  the  treaty  of  Washington  as  a 
safe  standard  for  the  calculation.  I  might,  with  great  pro- 

Sriety,  go  above  it;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  tliat  a  consi- 
erable  region  of  these  Cherokee  lands  is  rich  in  gold. 
We  are  informed  that  four  or  five  thousand  pei'sons  are 
engaged  in  washing  gold  within  the  Indian  country,  and 
that  they  get  two  dollars  each  per  dtem.     It  may  not  be 
half  that:  but  if  it  is  only  a  quarter,  or  fifty  cents  a  day, 
(which  is  fikely  to  be  nearer  the  truth,)  it  makes  the  coun- 
«     try  an  exceedingly  rich  g^ld  region.*     Hosts  of  intruders 
are  already  pouring  into  the  country,  to  rob  the  Indians 
of  their  gold.     We  surely  shall  not  imitate  their  example; 
i   '    we  surely  shall  not  take  from  them  gold  mines,  yielding 
^    thoiisancis  of  dollars  a  day,  without  an  equivalent.     If  the 
.    whole  movement  is  not  to  be  high-handed  force,  in  its 
most  offensive  form,  wc  shall  pay  them  something  like  the 
Talue  of  the  treasure,  from  the  possession  of  which  we 


•  Jfwv^ef.'-Oneoroartownnnefi  hat  bruuj^ht,  from  Hiklx*i>hain 
eountjr,  a  i*irce  of  eold,  n-ceiiily  luuiid  there,  i^urth  one  hiuidixHl  aiitl 
fiO)  dollara.  We  bcciii  tube  of  the  oniniuii,  j«*m.-ralljr  enirrtaiitfd  in 
the  upper  couiitiefl  ol  ihn  State,  that  Ge«)rgiu  i«  rxtrt-iiK-ly  rich  in  the 
prvcioua  neuh, aud  perbapt  a«  much  so  as  Mt-xicu  or  Peiu.  Our  i^uld 
regittii  bir-iti  to  attract  mure  aiti*iiiiuii  than  thv  aug^ar  ivg^ion.  Muw 
Mtranee,  that  the  discovery  o(  gold  in  this  S^aie  wa«  nut  made  at  an 
earlier  {lehud!  Thou<ana«  are  nuw  pn>fiiabl>  employed  in  itrrirching^ 
for  thia  preelout  metal,  and  we  are  ai'i-aid  iome  uf  our  moat  fttcad). 
prudent  citizens  will  have  thfir  heads  tarnt^  by  **gt)Mcii  dit  nnn/' 
Mille4gevUte  Mecwrder. 


expel  them.  If  we  do  this,  as  we  are  bound,  in  eqiiitr 
and  in  common  justice,  to  do,  we  shall  lutve  to  psy,  for 
the  gold  region  alone,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  of  what  I 
have  estimated  for  the  entire  extinguishmentof  the  Indian 
title.  I  am,  therefore,  amply  warranted  in  tnking  the 
price  of  the  Creek  cession  as  the  standard  of  the  esti- 
mate, and  putting  down  the  first  item  at  more  than  se\eQ 
millions  of  dollars. 

■  The  next  item  is  improvements.  The  bill  provides  tliat 
[we  are  to  pay  for  such  as  add  real  value  to  the  land.  Tltis 
tttcrm,  improvements,  is  an  expression  somewhat  \'aguc  in 
^ts  import.  But  the  promises  which  we  have  held  out  to 
these  Indians,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  the  barest  justice, 
will  require  us  to  nuike  the  Indians  in  the  new  countn', 
good.  If  we  force  them  from  their  houses,  we  must 
build  them  other  houses  as  good.  We  have  solemnly  pro- 
mised we  will.  We  shall  be  barbarians  ourseh'es,  if  wc 
do  not.  We  must  rebuild  for  them,  in  the  fardistant 
wilderness,  where  wood  is  scarce,  even  for  fuel,  Uou!>e$, 
mills,  and  workshops,  such  as  they  have  left.  They  h&ve 
expended  no  small  sums,  out  of  their  annuities  in  ro.i(i$. 
Shall  we  set  them  down  in  the  pathless  dest>rt,  and  do 
notliin^  to  open  avenues  of  communication  to  it,  and  l>c- 
tween  its  different  parts  ^  They  have  here  extensive  tn. 
closures  to  tiieir  fields:  we  must  replace  these  in  the 
prairie.  They  have  wagons  ploughs,  looms,  and  bojib.. 
These  cannot  be  transposed  but  at  an  expense  beyond 
their  value.  They  must  be  paid  fur,  or  replaced  to  tbcm. 
TlK?y  have  a  large  amount  of  live  stock,  most  of  which 
will  be  an  entire  loss  to  them,  unless  we  purchase  it,  or 
put  it  in  their  power  to  rcpLirc  it  in  tlie  desert.  All  this 
iurnislics  a  vast  amount.  1  will  not  undertake  to  inike 
an  estimate  of  my  own;  but  I  will  take  one  furnished  fiom 
the  War  Department,  by  Colonel  McKenney,  in  jeftiticc 
to  the  Chickasaws.  Alter  a  dolailcd  enumc!*ation  of  i:»e 
items  of  the*  estimate,  he  gives  the  aggregate  sum  at  four 
iiundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Hfty 
dollars  for  the  Chickasaws  alone,  a  tribe  amounting  to  four 
thousand  souls.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
this  is  not  tlie  most  advanced  tribe  in  civihzation.  Thiy 
do  not  exceed  the  Choctaws,  and  they  fall  beliind  the 
Clierokees.  1  consider  it,  then,  safe  to  take  this  cstimiiic 
uf  the  War  Department,  for  the  Ciiickasavvs,  as  the  sLiki- 
ard  of  the  e&timatc  for  the  Indians  to  be  removed.  Thu 
will  give  us  as  the  value  of  the  property  of  seventy-five 
♦  housand  Indians,  to  be  paid  for,  reimbursed,  and  i*epl.iceJ, 
.line  million  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  next  item  is  the  cost  of  collection  and  transporta- 
ion.  Here  we  have  not  merely  ofiicial  estimates,  but  ex- 
perience to  guide  us.  Two  parties  of  Creeks  have  been 
ient  over.  That  headed  by  Mr.  Brearley,  the  agent  of 
the  emigratiiig  Creeks,  cost  fi fly-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety -seven  dollars,  for  one  thousand  two 
hundred  individuals.  The  other  party,  headed  by  Colonel 
Crowell,  cost  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  dollai'S,  for  one  thousand  three  hundred  indi- 
viduals. The  expense  of  the  first  parly  is  forlv-thrcc  dol- 
lars and  fifty-eight  cents  per  head;  that  of  flic  second, 
twenty-one  dollars  and  twenty -two  cents  per  bcail;  an 
average  of  thirty-two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  Now  we 
are  told  from  the  department,  that  the  price  may  he  still 
further  reduced.  Why?  If  we  form  an  estimate  on  two 
fair  experiments,  the  only  reasonable  mode  of  procedure 
is  that  of  average;  otherwise,  wc  may  nake  fancied  esti- 
mates that  it  will  cost  nothing,  supposing  it  may  be  done 
for  less  and  less  eacli  time.  But  we  are  to  move  them  by 
contract,  says  the  Second  Auditor.  Not,  sir,  with  my  con- 
sent. Though  I  deprecate  beyond  measure  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  1  will  liberally  and  cheerfully  vote  the  appro- 
priations to  carry  it  humanely  and  equitably  into  execution. 
But  1  will  not  vote  a  dollar  for  this  dre.id  fid  contract.  Sir, 
send  these  Indians  off  by  contract,  and  their  removal  udl 
present  a  scene  of  sufTering,  unequalled  by  that  of  a  flymff 
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army  before  a  triumphant  foe.  It  will  be  the  direct  inte- 
rest of  the  contnctprs  to  stint  them  in  every  supply  and 
accommooation,  and  to  hurry  them  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
human  strength.  I  cast  no  imputations  on  the  contractors! 
I  know  not  who  they  are  to  be.  But  they  are  men,  en- 
gaging in  this  business  as  a  money-making  speculation; 
and  the  most  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature  show, 
tlut,  if  transported  m  this  way,  many  of  these  Indians 
will  be  destroyed  on  the  noarch.  Let  us  have  no  con- 
tracts; but  send  them  under  the  guidance  of  men  of  high 
responsibility,  and  let  us  cheerfully  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
pense. The  average  expense  of  the  two  parties  of 
Creeks,  which  have  already  emigrated,  is  thirty-two  dol- 
lars and  forty-ci^ht  cents,  taking  the  statement  of  the  de- 
partment, in  which  many  things  are  omitted,  fuirly  charge- 
fible  to  the  account.  I  will  then  take  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion and  transportation  at  thirty  dollars  per  head,  an 
expense  less  than  tlie  actual  average.  The  result  is  two 
million  two  hundred  and  fif^y  thousand  dollars  for  the 
whole  number  to  be  removed. 

The  next  item  is  subsistence  for  one  year.  I  have  made 
some  efforts  to  estimate  this  correctly.  I  am  convinced 
thai  in  the  statements  made  in  debate,  on  this  floor,  it  has 
been  very  much  underrated,  from  not  adverting  to  the 
circumstance  which  most  directly  affects  the  cost  of  the 
rution,  whicli,  we  arc  told,  is  not  to  exceed  eight  cents. 
On  application  at  the  proper  department,  I  learn  that  the 
cost  of  the  ration  at  our  seyeral  military  posts  west  of  ^he 
Mississippi,  is  as  follows: 
At  Cantonment  Jesup,  twenty-five  miles  from 

Natchitoches,      -  -  -  -  13  J  cts. 

Cantonment  Gibson,  six  hundred  miles  up  the 

Arkansas,  ....  10^ 

Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis,  -  6J 

And  that  ••  the  great  facility  of  transportation  is  the  cause 
of  the  difierence  in  price  of  the  ration,  in  favor  of  the 
last  named  place."     This  is  obvious;  and,  in  calculating 
the  value  of  the  ration,  at  any  given  spot,  we  must  take 
into  consideration,  not  merely  the  price  of  beef,  and  pork, 
and  corn  meal,  but  that  of  transportation,  which  makes  a 
difference  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  between  St.  Louis 
and  Natchitoches.     Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
subsistence  is  to  be  furnished  in  the  interior  of  a  very  re- 
niote  inland  country.     At  Cantonment  Gibson,  which  is 
perhaps  the  farthest  point  on  the  route,  to  which  there  is 
navigation,  the  ration  is  ten  and  a  half  cents.     The  coun- 
try where  the  rations  are  to  be   distributed,  is,  as  Mr. 
McCoy  says,  one  in  which  **  the  privileges  of  navightlou 
will  be  very  moderate.     Should  the  territory  prosper,  the 
time  will  come  when  this  circumstance  will  be  felt  as  a 
serious  inconvenience."     We  see  how  greatly  the  cost  of 
the  ration  is  enhanced  at  Cantonment  Jcsup,  which  is  but 
twenty-five  miles  from  Red  river.     These  provisions  are 
to  be  carried  by  land,  where  there  are  no  roads.     The 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  tells  us  that  there  are 
fine  droves  of  cattle  on  the  head  of  the  waters  of  the 
"  ashita.   ^  But  the  Washita  does  not  penetrate  this  region, 
and  there  is  a  range  of  hills  between.     The  ration  will 
unquestionably  cost  more  in  the  recesses  of  this  country, 
than  it  does  at  Fort  Jcsup,  within  twenty -five  miles  of 
Natchitoches.     It  is  there  thirteen  and  a  half  cents.     I  be- 
lieve  it  will  be  twent)   cents  on  an  average,  throughout 
this  pathless  wilderness,  without  rivers — without  roads — 
Without  population  t  but  1  will  take  it  at  only  fif\een,  being 
Mt  one  cent  and  a  half  beyond  the  railitory  ration  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  steamboat  navigation.     Taking  the 
ration  at  fifteen  cents,  one  year's  subsistence,  without  any 
extras  or  any  contingencies,  would  be  four  million  one 
hundred  and  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Jjoea  this  seem  a  vast  amount?     The  operation  is  vast, 
f'^il*  ***  army  of  seventy -five  thousand  souls.     I«ook 
»nto  the  accounts  of  war  operations,  and  see  if  such  an 
""^y  can  be  subsisted  in  an  untravelled  wilderness,  for  a 


year,  at  less  expense.  I  say  nothing  of  the  support  which 
the  Government,  unless  it  leaves  them  to  starve,  will  in- 
dubitably be  compelled  to  furnish  themi  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  for  years  to  come. 

Then,  sir,  we  have  titles  to  extinguish.  The  Chicka- 
saws  are  to  be  put  down  on  the  Choctaw  lands.  Will  this 
cost  nothing?  The  basts  of  all  our  operations  has  hitherto 
been  to  give  acre  for  acre.  The  Cherokees  are  to  be  es- 
tablishecl  on  lands  already  g^nted  either  to  the  Creeks  or 
to  the  Arkansas  Cherokees.  Something  must  be  done  to 
quiet  tlie  claims  of  the  Osages  and  Kanzas,  on  whose  re- 
servations we  are  already  encroaching;  and  very  extensive 
extinguishments  must  be  made  for  the  northwestern 
tribes.  I  say  nothing  of  the  claim  of  the  Pawnees  and 
Camanches,  whose  right  to  hunt  in  the  whole  region  we 
must  either  buy  out  or  fight  out.  For  this  purpose  nu- 
merous treaties  are  to  be  held;  and  the  whole  aggregate 
expense,  estimating  the  present  value  of  the  annuities, 
which  will  probably  be  the  form  of  the  payment,  cannot 
be  less  than  one  million  and  a  half.  We  have  then  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  the  expenditure  incident  to  removing 
several  nations  of  Indians  from  their  native  homes  to  th» 
western  wilderness: 

First  purchase  of  their  title  -  -  $7,160,133' 

Expense  of  improvements  to  be  paid  for  or 

replaced  ....         9,075,000  '; 

Collection  and  transportation  -  -.        2,250,000    , 

Subsistence  for  one  year     ...        4,106,250   * 
Cost  of  new  lands  in  the  West        *  -         1,500,000 


$24,091,383 


But,  sir,  we  have  not  done,  even  at  this  rate.  We  have  . 
promised  these  Indians,  that,  if  they  remove,  we  will  keep  ] 
up  their  schools,  now  existing  in  considerable  numbers. 
We  have  a  territorial  government  to  support  among  them, 
which  we  are  told  by  the  department  will  cost  as  much  as 
that  of  Florida,  which  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum.  It  must  be  much  more  expensive,  con- 
sidering the  matcriids  to  be  governed,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  to  descend  to  such  details  as  counting  off  the 
trees  which  each  Indian  fam'.ly  is  to  have  in  its  wood  lot. 
But  I  take  it  at  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Then  there 
is  the  expense  of  the  military  establishment  to  be  kept  up. 
I  will  go  into  no  considerations  to  show  that  a  very  large 
military  force,  beyond  any  thing  proposed  or  contemplat- 
ed hitherto,  will  be  required  to  keep  these  Indians  at 
peace  with  each  other;  to  defend  them  against  the  unre- 
claimed tribes;  and  to  protect  the  frontier.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  expense  of  the  ten  companies  of  rangers 
already  asked  for.  I  have  examined  the  report  of  tlie 
Quartermaster  General,  of  the  8th  of  last  March,  contain- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  first  cost  of  mounting  ten  companies, 
and  their  annual  support.  Taking  the  cost  of  the  horses 
at  one  hundred  dollars  each,  whicli  we  are  told  by  General 
Jesup  **it  will  be  safer  to  assume,"  the  first  year's  expense 
will  be  eighty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fif\y  dol- 
lars, and  the  annual  charge  thirty.nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars.  So  that  the  civil  go- » 
vernment  of  tlie  new  territory,  and  the  military  defence  ' 
of  the  frontier,  will  amount  to  s'.xty-fuur  thousand  eight  - 
hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars  per  annum,  according  to 
these  estimates.  But  no  man  can  believe  it  will  rest  with- ' 
in  any  such  limits. 

I  return  to  the  cost  of  the  operation,  which  I  have  cal- 
culated on  official  estimates.  It  is  tweuty-four  millions. 
Almost  just  two  dollars  per  head  for  the  estimated  popula- 
tion, at  the  census  of  this  year.  This  encrmous  sum  is  to 
he  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  people.  Let  ws  see  what  p!  npc  r- 
tion  of  it  is  to  be  paid  by  some  of  the  States.  I  take  the 
estimated  numbers  from  a  documer.t  submitted  to  the 
House,  in  reference  to  the  npportif.nn\cnt  of  Rcpresenta- 
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tivesy  under  the  new  census.     On  that  basis,  there  will  be 

paid  for  removing  the  Indians,  by 

Maine  .  -  -  -  . 


New  Hampshire, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New  York,    - 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania^ 

Delaware,     - 

Mar>'land, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky,     - 

Tennessee,    - 

Ohio, 

Louisiana,     • 

Mississippi,    - 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Alabama, 

Missouri, 


$748,000 
564,000 

1,152,000 
184,000 
380,000 
548,000 

4,080,000 
650,000 

2,800,000 
156,000 
652,000 

1,400,000 
920,000 
570,000 
476,000 

1.120,000 
926,000 

2,000,000 
200,000 
120,000' 
664,  OOa 
390,000 
396,000i 
290,000" 


I  ask  gentlemen  from  every  State  in  this  Union,  if  the)? 
feel  justified  in  laying  such  a' tax  on  their  constituents  fot 
such  an  object.  1  will  not  admit  that  my  constituents  arc 
less  liberal  than  those  of  any  other  member.  They  are 
a  frugal  people,  sir,  and  their  frugality  enables  tlicm  to 

.  provide  honorably  for  all  just  and  equitable  demands  of 
the  Government.  But  if  we  should  go  home,  and  tell  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  that  we  have  voted  away  eleven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  their  money  to  remove  these 
Indian  nations,  I  believe  they  would  call  us  to  a  very  strict 
account — 9n  account  which  I,  for  one,  should  not  know  how 
to  meet.  Sir,  I  solemnly  believe  that  I  have  not  estimated 
the  expense  of  removing  this  host  one  dollar  too  high:  but 
tiike  it  at  a  half;  take  it  at  a  quarter,  (and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  tells  us  it  may  amount  to  five  millions  of  dollars,) 
is  there  a  gentleman  here,  who  thinks  that  his  Stale,  if  tht 
question  were  fairly  put,  would  agree  to  be  taxed,  to  such 
an  extent,  for  such  an  object?  "  The  State  of  New  York 
will  have  to  pay  one  million  of  dollars  as  her  share  of  the 
expense,  on  its  admitted  cost.  Let  a  resolution  be  intro- 
duced at  Albany,  approving  such  a  tax,  for  such  a  por- 
pose,  and  what  would  be  its  fate? 

But  the  amount  of  this  expenditure  is  not  my  greatest 
objection  to  it.  The  mode  of  its  disbursement  is  still 
more  exceptionable.  Tlie  bill  provides  no  check  upon 
it.  It  is  placed  within  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  tJie 
department.     Wh.atevcr  confidence  any  gentleman  may 

.  place  in  tliat  department,  such  a  discretion  is  at  war  with 
the  character  of  our  institutions,  and  peculiarly  so  with 
the  principle  of  specific  appropriations,  which  has  been  so 
strongly  urged  upon  us  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  Of 
all  the  various  objects  connected  with  this  bill  and  coni- 
prchended  under  it,  no  one  is  specified.  We  cannot  pass 
our  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  Government, 
without  specifying  the  lowest  officer  who  is  to  receive  a 
salary,  and  the  amount  of  that  salary;  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstxuKling  the  existence  of  previous  laws  creating  t-Iie 
oflice.      Here   we  have  a   vast  operation,  extending  to 


tribes  and  nations,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  souls,  purchas-  ^^  »»  ^^^^'^]  ^  **^ey  are  prosperous,  and  leave  these  poor 


ing  and  exchanging  whole  regions,  building  fifteen  thou- 
sand habitations  in  a  distant  wilderness,  and  putting  seven- 
ty.five  thousand  individuals  In  motion  across  the  country, 
and  notan  officer  or  agentspecificd;  not  a  salary  named;  not 
one  item  of  expenditure  limited;  the  whole  put  into  the 
pocket  of  one  head  of  department,  to  be  scattered  at  his  will! 
Sir,  1  impute  no  corruption  nor  purpose  of  corruption 
to  any  officer,  high  or  low.     But  1  say,  a  bill  like  this, 


which  IB  to  send  a  Government  agent  to  every  Indian  in 
the  country,  in  order  to  tempt  him  off;  which  is  to  ap- 
praise the  value  of  every  Indian  habitation,  from  the  com- 
fortable dwelling  of  the  Cherokee  to  the  wretched  cabin 
of  the  fugitive  Seminole;  which  is  to  establiA  a  home  in 
the  western  prairie  for  every  Indian  who  has  left  one  east 
of  the  Miflsissippi-^and  to  do  all  this,  merely  under  the 
discretion  of  a  department,  is  a  thing  unheard  of  in  legis- 
lation. Sir,  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  scene  of  corruption, 
without  example.  Tour  commissioners  may  be  men  of 
honor  and  probity;  but  the  nature  of  the  operation  will  re- 
quire an  army  of  ag^ents  and  sub-agents,  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors, appraisers  and  sub-appraisers.  Wereitbnt 
for  its  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  country,  in  this  respect, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  ought  to  be  earnestly  deprecated. 

And  now,  sir,  Wliat  is  the  necessity  of  this  measure' 
What  is  the  necessity  of  removing  the  Indians^  Shalll 
confess  my  weakness,  sir^  I  have  really  tried  to  find  a 
necessity  for  passing  this  bill.  So  g^at  has  been  the 
sensibility  manifested  in  the  States  most  particularly  in- 
•te rested;  so  strong  their  urgency;  so  alarming  the  conse- 
quences denounced  upon  us  if  we  do  not  pass  it,  that  I 
have  tried  to  feel  myself  under  a  moral  necessity  to  pass 
it.  I  would  gladly  have  gone  for  it,  as  the  least  of  oils. 
But  I  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  such  necessity.  I 
look  in  vain,  in  all  the  documents  from  Georgia  and  else- 
where, to  find  a  positive,  strong  reason  why  the  Indians 
should  be  removed.  I  find  nothing  but  vagtie  propor- 
tions, to  which  (witli  the  utmost  willingness  to  feel  their 
force)  I  can  attach  no  clear,  cog-ent  meaning.  They  tell 
us,  that,  till  the  Indians  are  gone,  they  cannot  consolidate 
their  society,  nor  complete  their  improvements.  These 
generalities  carry  no  meaning  to  my  mind;  at  least,  none 
to  warrant  such  stern  legislation.  "Consolidate  their 
society."  Is  not  the  social  system  as  solid  in  Georg;iaas 
anywhere  else?  "I  would  not  hear  her  enemy  say  so." 
And  what  obstructs  her  improvement?  Not,  surely,  the 
presence  of  a  handful  of  Inaians  in  a  comer  of  the  State. 
\vhat  is  the  population  of  Georgia,  where  there  is  no  room 
■for  these  few  Indians?  It  is  less  than  seven  to  tile  square 
mile.  We,  sir,  in  Massachusetts,  have  seventy-four  to  the 
.square  mile,  and  space  for  a  great  many  more.  And  yet 
Georgia  is  so  crowded,  that  she  must  get  rid  of  these  In- 
idians  in  her  northwestern  corner! 

Sir,  my  eye  was  arrested  this  morning  by  a  paragraph  in 
the  paper,  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  most 
worthy  and  estimable  gentleman,  remembered  with  regard 
by  many  who  hear  me,  as  by  myself— the  Governor  of 
Georgia.  As  it  contains  nothing  but  what  I  sincerely  hope 
and  believe  is  true,  I  will  quote  it: 

**The  Governor  of  Georgia,  in  a  letter  to  a  gentleman 
of  Philadelphia,  says:  'We  have  no  such  class  as  the  poor. 
Our  lands  are  so  cheap,  and  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life  so  easily  obtained,  that  the  number  of  dependent  poor 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  exercise  to  the  virtue  of 
charity  in  individuals.  A  beggar  is  almost  as  rare  with  us 
as  a  prince.  Children,  instead  of  being  an  incumbrance 
to  the  poor  of  our  countrj^  are  their  riches.' " 

[Mr.  WAYNE,  of  Georgia,  here  said,  "It  is  true.''] 

My  friend  from  Georgia  tells  me  it  is  ti*ue.  I  am  heartily 
glad  of  it;  I  hope  it  wiil  always  be  true;  and  I  wish  I  bad 
known  it  a  week  or  two  ago,  when  1  was  trying  toprore 
that  the  tariff  had  not  ruined  the  southern  States. 
\   Being  true,  sir,  I  appeal  to  that  high-minded  people  to 


Cherokees  in  the  possession  of  their  native  lands. 

I  have  been  struck,  sir,  with  the  prophetic  import  of  » 
speech  that  was  uttered  by  a  celebrated  Cherokee  chief, 
on  occasion  of  the  first  cession  that  was  made  by  treaty  of 
the  lands  of  that  tribe,  in  the  now  powerful  and  flourishing 
State  of  Tcnne&sec.     I  wish  the  historian*  had  given  it  in 

*  Judge  Hay  wood'ff  Civil  and  Policical  History  of  the  Stale  of  TemM' 

MTV,  p.  45. 
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the  very  words  of  the  chief,  for  every  man  of  taste  will 
agree  with  me,  that,  among  these  morsels  of  native  elo- 
quence, there  are  s6me  which  would  do  honor  to  the  best 
(bys  and  most  gifted  minds  of  Greece  or  Rome.     That 
treaty  was  negx)tiated  in  the  i^iemorable  month  of  April, 
1775.     On  that  occasion  Occonnostata  is  said  to  have  de- 
livered '*  a  very  animated  and  pathetic  speech.     He  began 
with  the  flourishing  state  in  which  the  nation  once  was, 
and  stated  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  retreating  and  expiring  nation  of 
Indians,  who  left  their  homes  and  the  seats  of  their  ances- 
tors to  gratify  tlie  insatiable  desire  of  the  white  people 
for  more  land.     Whole  nations  had  melted  away  in  their 
presence,  like  balls  of  snow  before  the  sun,  and  had 
scarcely  left  their  names  behind,  except  as  imperfectly 
recorded  by  their  enemies  and  destroyers.     It  was  once 
hoped  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  travel  beyond  the 
mountains,  so  far  from  the  ocean  on  which  their  com- 
merce was  carried  on.     But  now  tliathope  had  vanished; 
they  had   passed  the  mountains,  and  settled  upon  the 
Cherokee  lands,  and  wished  to  have  their  usurpations 
sanctioned  by  a  treaty.     When  that  shall  be  obtained,  the 
same  encroaching  ^irit  will  lead  them  upon  other  lands 
of  the  Cherokees;  new  cessions  will  be  applied  for?  and, 
finally,  the  country  which  the  Cherokees  and  their  fore- 
fathers had  so  long  occupied,  would  be  called  for,  and  tlie 
small  remnant  which  may  then  exist  of  this  nation,  once  so 
great  and  formidable,  will  be  compelled  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
some  far-distant  wilderness;  there  to  dwell  but  a  short 
space  of  time,  before  they  would  again  behold  the  advanc- 
ing banners  of  the  same  greedy  host,  who,  not  being  able 
to  point  out  any  further  retreat  for  the  miserable  Chero- 
kees, would  then  proclaim  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
race.    He  ended  with  a  strong  exhortation  to  run  all  risks, 
rather  than  submit  to  any  further  encroachment  on  their 
territory;  but  he  did  not  prevail!" 

This  was  in  1775.  Since  then,  sir,  there  has  been 
more  than  one  period,  when,  though  wc  talk  of  **  giving 
peace"  to  these  Indians,  we  have  been  glad  to  take  it;  when 
they  hung  fearfully  upon  the  flanks  of  your  settlements; 
when  Spain  used  them  as  her  allies,  and  held  you  in  check 
through  them.  There  have  been  times,  sir,  when,  had 
these  Indians  been  inspired  to  foresee  the  future,  it  would 
have  been  for  your  benefit,  not  theirs,  that  your  treaties  of 
Hopewell  and  Holston  would  have  been  negotiated.  1 
assert,  fearlessly,  that  there  have  been  periods  when  the 
preservation  by  them  of  the  faith  plighted  between  them 
And  us,  was  an  object  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  now  to 
them. 

But  times  are  changed.  Sir,  in  a  late  visit  to  the  public 
grave  yard,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  simple  monu- 
ment of  the  Choctaw  chief,  Push-ma-ta-ha.  He  was,  I 
have  been  told  by  those  who  knew  him,  one  of  nature's 
nobility,  a  man  who  would  have  adorned  any  society.  Hq 
lies  quietly  by  the  side  of  our  statesmen  and  high  ma4 
gistrates,  in  the  region — for  there  is  one  such — where? 
*he  red  man  and  the  white  man  are  on  a  level.  On  the 
("ides  of  the  plain  shaft  that  marks  the  place  of  his  burial,^ 
I  read  these  words: 

"  Push-ma-ta-ha,  a  Choctaw  chief,  lies  here.  This  monu- 
n^cnt  to  his  memory  is  erected  by  liis  brother  chiefs,  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  a  delegation  from  their  nation, 
in  1824,  to  the  Geneml  Government  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  warrior  of  great  distinction :  he  was  wise  in 
coimcil:  eloquent  in  an  extraordinary  -degree;  and,  on  all 
occas'oiis,  under  all  circumstances,  the  white  man's  friend. 
He  died  in  Washington,  on  the  24th  December,  1824,  of 
the  croup,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Among  his  last 
words,  were  the  following:  «« When  I  am  gone,  let  the  big 
gvmsbe  fired  over  me!"* 

.  •  Push-mH-ta.ba  ii  nid  to  hare  addreMi'd  hinuclf  to  ht«  brethren 
M»  tbv  rulltiwii>g  manner,  before  bis  death: 


This  chief,  whose  very  grave  stone  is  so  touchingly  elo- 
quent, was  among  the  head  men  of  the  Choctaw  people, 
who  negotiated,  with  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  the 
treaty  of  Doak's  stand.  His  name  and  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  side  by  side,  on  the  parchment.  It  is  well  that  he 
is  gone;  for,  were  he  alive,  and  did  he  presume  to  exer- 
cise the  office  of  chief,  in  which  you  recognised  him,  and 
do  the  acts  which  it  is  stipulated  by  the  treaty  he  should 
do,  he  would  subject  himself  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  of 
Misassippi,  to  be  fined  a  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned 
for  a  year. 

Sir,  this  policy  cannot  come  to  good.     It  cannot,  as  it  \ 
professes,  elevate  the  Indian.     It  must  and  will  dishearten, 
depress,  and  crush  him.     If  he  has  within  him  a  spark  of  \ 
that  pride,  without  whfch  there  can  be  no  rational  improve- 
ment, this  gloomy  policy  would  subdue  it.     I  have  la< 
bored  hard  to  take  an  opposite  view  of  the  subject;  but 
there  is  no  bright  side  to  it.     It  is  all  tinmingled,  unmitiga- 
ted  evil.     There  is  evil  on  tlie  other  side,  but  none  com- 1 
mensurate  with  that  of  this  compulsory  removal.  j 

There,  sir,  I  set  my  f«>ot;  it  is  compulsory.     If  you  wiU  > 
treat  the   Indians  as  free  agents;  if  you  will  withdraw  > 
your  legal  duress;  if  they  are  willing,  af^er  exploring  the 
cotmtry,  to  go,  I  am  willing  they  should,  and  will  join  in ' 
making  the  appropriation.      But  while  the  laws  exist,, 
beneath  which  they  cannotlive,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  they 
are  willing  to  go.     How  do  you  know  it?     Do  you  tell  me  / 
a  man,  locked  up  in  prison,  does  not  wish  to  come  out^ 
How  do  you  know  it?     Unlock  the  prison  doors,  and  then' 
you  can  tell. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  these  laws  are  passed  in  ierrorem; 
that  it  is  not  intended  to  enforce  tliem.     In  tarorem,  sir, 
and  the  removal  still  voluntary?    Are  gentlemen  serious? : 
Repeal  the  laws;  put  the  Indians  in  a  condition  to  act  vo- ; 
luntarily,  and  then,  if  they  choose  to  go,  I  will  not  withhold 
my  vote  from  any  reasonable  appropriation;  scarcely  from  « 
an  unreasonable  one,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  removal. 

I  adjure  you,  sir,  to  re-cede;  there  is  no  disgrace  in  it. 
Otlier  States,  more  powerful  than  Georgia,  have  re-ceded, 
on  points  where  their  honor  and  interest  were  equally  in- 
volved. Sir,  if  Georgia  will  re-cede,  she  will  do  more  for 
the  Union,  and  more  for  herself,  than  if  she  could  add  to 
her  domain  the  lands  of  all  the  Indians,  though  they  were 
all  paved  with  gold.  • 

The  evil,  sir,  is  enormous;  the  violence  is  extreme;  the 
breach  of  public  faith  deplorable;  the  inevitable  suffering' 
incalculable.     Do  not  stain  the  fair  fame  of  the  country: 
it  has  been  justly  said,  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  Congress,  on 
this  subject.     It  is  more  wrapped  up  in  this  policy,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  civilized  world,  than  in  all  your  other 
doings.     Its  elements  are  plain,  and  tangible,  and  few.  I 
Nations  of  dependent  Indians,  against  their  will,  under  \ 
color  of  law,  are  driven  from  their  homes  into  the  wilder-  . 
ness.     You  cannot  explain  it,  you  cannot  reason  it  away.  \ 
The  subtleties,  which  satisfy  you,  will  not  satisfy  the  severe 
judgment  of  enlightened  Europe.     Our  friends  there  will 
view  this  measure  with  sorrow,  and  our  enemies  alone  with 
jny.      And  we  ourselves,  sir,  when  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  the  day  are  past,  will  look  back  upon  it,  I  fear,  with 
selt-reproach,  ri\^  a  regret  as  bitter  as  unavailing. 

>^Ir.  WILD^-said,  in  addressing  the  House,  he  trusted 
it  w()uT?rb'e  in  a  tone  and  temper  not  altogether  imbecom- 
ing  the  scene,  the  subject,  and  the  audience.  He  was  not 
unmindful  where,  to  whom,  and  of  what  he  was  about  to 
speak.  He  was  conscious  how  wide  was  the  circulation  of 
words  uttered  there;  how  eagerly  they  were  caught  up; 
what  importance  was  attached  to  them,  however  humble 

*«  I  Rhall  dip.  but  you  will  re  turn  to  mir  breihrrn.  A»  you  ijo  aioni; 
the  path*,  you  will  sec  the  flower*,  and  hear  the  birds  aiiig;  but  Puah* 
ma-ta-fia  will  >i*e  tbrm  and  hear  ihem  no  mortr.  When  yuu  arv  cume 
in  your  home,  ihcy  will  aik  you,  whrrr  i*Pu«h-ina'ia*b«?  And  you 
will  pny  to  tb<'m,  he  i«rtomoiv.  They  willhear  the  tidingsi  like  the 
sound  ul'  the  flill  of  a  mtgliiy  oak  in  the  itillacM  of  the  woods/* 
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the  speaker;  how  strictly  they  were  scrutinized;  how  often 
they  were  repeated — *•  w&rf  irrevoeabik  verbum.** — It  flew 
sometimes  into  foreign  lands;  it  passed  into  other  tongues; 
strang'ers  sat  in  judgment  on  it,  as  evidence  of  our  national 
character — if  time  spared  it,  it  became  history. 

Deeply  solicitous  never  to  say  any  thing  which  would  dis- 
honor himself,  or  discredit  the  republic — ^for  the  rest,  he 
was  anxious  only  to  express  just  thouc'hts  in  plain  language. 
Truth,  beautiful  in  herself,  lost  nothmg  of  her  g^ce  oy 
the  simplicity  of  her  garb. 

Various  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions  had  been 
received,  touching  the  Indians.  A  deep  concern  for  their 
welfare  bad  been  professed  by  public  meeting^  by  reli- 
gious societies,  by  pious  and  benevolent  individuals  of 
every  age,  sex,  and  condition;  but  principally  in  those 
quarters  of  the  Union  which  the  Indians  themselves  no 
longer  inhabited,  and  where  least  was  known  relative  to 
their  present  condition  and  future  prospects.  Some  po- 
litical agitators  had,  probably,  assisted  to  excite,  or  to 
direct,  this  ferment;  but  the  zeal  of  the  multitude  was 
generally  honest,  though  it  might  not  be  according  to 
knowledge. 

It  was  worthy  of  remembrance,  however,  tliat  the  few 
htmdred,  or  few  thousand  persons,  who  wrote,  talked, 
memorialized,  and  petitioned,  were  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  millions  who  were  silent  and  satisfied — the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  content  with  the  course  of 
the  Government,  and  who  relied  with  entire  confidence, 
as  well  on  the  firmness  as  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  their 
public  agents. 

It  might  be  remarked,  too,  (he  hoped  without  offence 
to  any  one,)  that  this  deep  feeling,  admitting  it  to  be  so, 
was  as  sudden  as  it  was  deep.  The  Indians  had  nearly 
disappeared  from  eleven  of  the  thirteen  old  States.  They 
had  perished,  or  removed,  or  been  absorbed  into  the  mass 
of  the  population.  A  few  yet  lingered — ghosts  of  old 
habits  and  lost  dialects — dim  shadows  of  departed  tribes. 
Heretofore  their  g^radual  disappearance  has  produced  no 
violent  sensation.  The  legislation  of  the  country,  its  arts, 
its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  institutions,  had  all  pro- 
ceeded quietly  on  their  march  towards  maturity  and  great- 
ness, without  alarm  or  remorse.  Our  population  had  ad- 
vanced upon  the  wilderness  with  almost  incredible  ra- 
pidity, and  no  one  was  shocked  when  tlie  iHUiter  and  his 
game  retired  before  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

Nearly  all  tlie  old  States,  except  Georgpa,  most  of  them 
while  they  were  yet  colonies,  had  assumed  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Indians  within  their  limits,  and  legislated  for 
them.  Some  of  the  new  ones  had  imitated  that  example. 
In  1835,  a  bill,  absolutely  like  the  present  in  principle, 
passed  the  Senate  without  a  division,  and  almost  without 
debate.  In  1826,  Alabama  passed  her  first  act,  subjecting 
the  Indians  to  her  laws;  yet  so  sluggish  was  that  sensibility, 
now  so  acute,  tliatno  murmur  of  disapprobation  disturbed 
the  public  repose.  It  did  not  follow,  indeed,  that  the  feel- 
ing now  alleged  to  exist,  was  not  just  and  proper,  because 
it  had  been  so  tardy  in  exhibiting  itself.  If  the  subject  of 
removing  the  Indians,  with  their  own  consent,  which  is  all 
that  this  bill  proposes,  were  a  new  one;  if  their  condition 
had  never  before  been  thought  of,  some  ardor  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  firat  burst  of  unenlightened  and 
mistaken  sympathy.  As  it  is,  if  this  sensibibty  be  at  once 
so  extensive,  so  impetuous,  and  so  morbid,  as  it  is  repre- 
sented; so  novel  a  transport  on  so  stale  a  subject,  we  might, 
perhaps,  assign  it  to  a  priifciple  of  our  nature.  Emotion 
to  the  moral,  was  like  motion  to  the  natural  world — a  ne- 
cessity—a  law  of  existence,  which  at  once  agitated  and 
preserved  it.  Individuals  and  masses  felt  its  cnects;  com- 
munities of  men  had  their  currents  and  counter-currents — 
like  the  air  and  the  ocean.  It  would  of^en  be  in  vain  to 
seek  their  proximate  causes.  If  found,  they  might  as  often 
disappoint  the  object  of  the  search.     Sometimes,  they 


were  only  the  sudden  gusts  *^  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long 
peace;*'  sometimes  merely  the  subsiding  swell  of  tiie  past 
tempest.  But  tlie  House,  he  hoped,'  were  not  expected 
to  partake  in  every  temporary  excitement  bv  which  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  Union  might  be  agitated. 

To  every  remonstrance  i^ainst  real  grievances;  to  every 
calm,  deliberate,  and  settled  expression  of  public  senti- 
ment, that  House  must  ever  lend  a  ready  and  attentiTe 
ear — but  they  were  to  distinguish  between  the  sober  judg* 
ment  of  the  many,  and  the  distempered  fancies  of  the  fe v. 
They  were  not  partisans,  but  lawgivers;  their  prorincc 
was  to  hear,  weigii,  and  deliberate.  If  they  looked  to  the 
people  for  practical  opinions  upon  the  operation  of  their 
laws,  the  people,  in  turn,  looked  to  them  for  sound  and 
liberal  views  of  public  policy— the  result  of  wider  obse^ 
vation,  deeper  reflec6on,  and  longer  experience.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  discussions  which  took  pisce  there, 
would  have  much  influence  on  public  opinion;  even  on  the 
opinion  of  those  whom  mistaken  zeal  had  heretofore  led  to 
array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  President.  He  regretted  hia  inability  to  contribute, 
by  argument  or  eloquence,  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of 
a  portion  of  its  prejudices.  The  humble  task  he  h.iil  as* 
sumcd,  was  more  suitable  to  bis  poor  abilities.  The  House 
and  the  people  were  always  competent  to  draw  their  ovn 
conclusions  from  admitted  &cts.  To  present  as  many  of 
these  as  possible,  and  to  review  the  past  policy  of  the  coun* 
try,  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  was  all  he  should  attempt. 
He  had  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  information;  but,  in 
communicating  it  to  the  House,  condense  the  matter  as  he 
might,  he  much  feared  he  should  detain  them  longer  than 
they  desired* 

Much  had  been  said  of  the  Indians'  original  title  to  this 
continent.  He  did  not  intend  to  enter  at  large  into  lliii 
part  of  the  subject.  The  European  settlei-s  founded  their 
title  on  the  rights  of  discovery  and  conquest;  they  derived 
it  from  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  Their  cl.'iima  were 
sanctioned  by  the  opinions  of  such  respectable  writen  as 
Vattcl,  Locke,  and  Grotius,  and  by  tlie  practice  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  quoted  the  divine  law :  The  earth, 
they  said,  was  given  to  man  for  his  inheritance,  aiid  was 
destined  by  the  Creator  to  sustain  the  greatest  portion  of 
life  and  happiness.  It  was  originally  common,  and  appro- 
priated by  use  and  cultivation.  All  the  colonies  adopted 
these  principles;  they  recognised  a  title  in  the  Indians  to 
those  lands  only  which  they  had  subdued  and  cultivated, 
but  never  imagined  that  the  savage  had  a  natural  right  to 
exclude  his  fellow-man  from  all  that  heroameil  over  in  the 
chase.  The  liistory  of  all  tlie  colonics  would  bear  him  cut 
in  these  assertions.  He  might  appeal  to  their  charters, 
kws,  public  documents,  and  State  papers.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  or  quote,  yet  he  could  not  forbear 
reading  one  or  two  extracts.  They  would  be  received  with 
the  more  induulgence  on  account  of  their  source.  'I*b« 
first  was  from  the  works  of  a  learned  and  eminent  junit 
of  the  eastern  States,  whose  eulogy  had  lately  been  elo- 
quently made  elsewhere,  by  a  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  That  Senator  had  placed  the  ivune  of  Njj 
than  Dane  beside  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgtis-  l^  *°y'° 
be  cruel  in  so  good  a  judge  to  expose  any  thing  less  than 
extraorcUnary  merit  to  so  dangerous  a  contrast.  Mr.  D»n^» 
in  his  valuable  compilation  of  law,  has  the  following  tbsci- 
vations  on  Indian  title:  , 

**  A  citizen,  by  our  law,  may  have  the  right  of  **'"  *t 
fee  on  wild  lands;  an  Indian,  in  his  native  state,  cannot; 
and  so  has  the  law  of  England,  of  America,  and  of  clmf 
tendom,  viewed  his  case,  from  the  first  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca. His  deed  has  been  viewed  only  as  extinguishing  his 
claim,  and  as  giving  qtto  ad  him  to  the  grantee;  a  right  o 
peaceable  entry,  and  not  as  passing  the  soil  and  fee  A 
universal  practice,  in  two  respects,  evinces  this:  In  every 
English  patent,  in  ancient  times,  in  America,  and  it  is  b^ 
lieved  in  every  European  christian  grant,  there  ntver  *» 
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an  exception  of  the  Indian  heathen  title;  though  generally 
there  was  an  exception  of  other  christian  grants  or  settle- 
ments previously  made." 

2.  «•  Every  Englishman  who  came  to  America,  viewed 
his  English  patent  as  giving  him  the  legal  title  to  the  land; 
and  he  settled  with  the  Indians  as  of  convenience,  of  equity, 
or  humanity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  law,  essential  to  his 
title.  Uence,  even  William  Penn,  as  humane  towards  the 
Indians  as  he  was,  began  to  fix  forever  his  settlements  on 
his  patent  title  before  he  even  conferred  with  the  In- 
dians about  their  lands;  and  liad  he  never  agreed  with 
them,  he  had  no  idea  of  quitting  Pennsylvania  for  want  of 
a  title  to  his  lands. 

**  Sbc.  18.  Exactly  so  it  was  with  the  eight  ereat  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina,  Lord  Baltimore  in  Maryland,  Roswell 
and  others  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  all  other  English  if 
not  christian  places  in  America.  Our  ancestors  seem  to 
have  made  the  true  distinction,  when  by  law  they  declared 
that  Indians  had  property  in  the  lands  they  possessed  and 
improved,  by  subduing  &em,  inferring  they  had  no  pro- 
perty in  land  not  subdued  by  them;  this  distinction  was 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  which  has  ever  required 
that  labor  be  bestowed  upon  a  thing  common,  in  order  to 
make  it  individual  property.  Europeans,  in  fact,  have 
ever  considered  our  Indians  as  capable  of  property  in  a 
fish  or  wild  beast,  because  capable  of  bestowing  on  either 
that  labor  necessary  and  adequate  to  appropriate  to  one- 
self property  from  the  common  stock;  but  they  have  never 
considered  them  capable  of  property  in  lands  generally, 
because  generally  incapable  of  subduing  them  from  a  wil- 
derness to  a  cultivated  state,  and  in  uiis  respect  wholly 
unlike  Europeans.  "-^4  Dane^s  Abridgment,  69. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Dane  in  relation  to  William  Penn 
were  borne  out  by  an  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  Indians, 
to  which  he  [Mr.  W.]  invited  the  attention  of  the  House. 

*<  Now,  the  great  God  hath  been  pleased  to  make  me 
concerned  in  your  part  of  the  world,  and  the  King  of  the 
country  where  I  live,  hath  given  me  a  g^eat  province 
therein;  but  I  desire  to  enjoy  it  with  your  leave  and  con- 
sent."— Prou^B  History  of  Fennsylvaniti,  vol.  1,  p.  195. 

For  further  illustrations  of  this  topic,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  Pennsylvania,  he  would  refer  gentlemen  to  a  work  to  be 
found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  entitled  '*  A  Historical 
Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania." 

Desiring  to  draw  his  authorities,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
sources  unsuspected  of  any  bias  against  the  Indians,  he 
would  next  refer  to  the  language  used  by  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  civilian,  the  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  oration  on  the  festival  of  the  pilgrims,  De- 
cember 22d,  1802: 

**  There  are  moralists  who  have  questioned  the  right  of 
the  Europeans  to  intrude  upon  the  possessions  of  the  abori- 
ginals in  any  case,  and  under  any  limitations  whatever.  But 
have  they  maturely  considered  the  subject^  l*he  Indian 
right  of  possession  itself  stands,  witli  regard  to  the  great- 
est part  of  the  countrv,  upon  a  questionable  foundation. 
Their  cultivated  fields,  tneir  constructed  habitations,  a 
space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  subsistence,  and  what- 
ever they  bad  annexed  to  themselves  by  personal  labor, 
was  undoubtedly,  by  the  law  of  nature,  theirs.  But  what 
is  the  right  of  a  huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thousand 
miles,  over  which  he  has  accidentally  ranged  in  quest  of 


>»» 


prey 

<*  Shall  the  lordly  savage  not  only  disdain  the  virtues 
and  enjoyments  of  civilization  himseu,  but  shall  he  control 
the  civilization  of  a  world?" 

It  was  known  to  many  gentlemen  around  him,  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  about  ten  years  ago,  made  a  long  report 
to  the  War  Department,  on  the  condition  of  the  American 
Indians,  aller  having^  been  apnointed  a  special  agent  to 
examine  into  tlie  subject,  and  after  visiting  in  person  seve- 
ral of  the  tribes.  In  that  report,  the  learned  and  reverend 
author  remarks: 

Vol.  VI.— 136 


«'  The  relation  which  the  Indians  sustoin  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  peculiar  in  its  nature.  Their 
independence,  their  rights,  their  title  to  the  soil  which 
they  occupy,  arc  all  imperfect  in  tlielr  kind." 

After  commenting  upon  their  being  permitted  to  make 
peace  and  war,  to  dispose  of  their  lands  by  treaty,  and 
their  being  without  representation  in  our  Government,  he 
proceeds: 

"  Yet  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  whole  country  which  they 
inhabit,  according  to  the  established  law  of  nations,  apper- 
tains to  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  soil  attaches  to  the  power  that  holds  the 
jurisdiction.  Indians,  therefore,  have  no  other  property 
in  the  soil  of  their  respective  territories,  than  that  of  mere 
occupancy." 

The  learned  and  reverend  gentleman,  it  was  obvious, 
had  adopted  and  transcribed,  with  a  little  inaccuracy,  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  would  hereafter  be 
adverted  to. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  trouble  the  House  witli  reading 
only  one  or  two  more  passages,  from  a  work  of  high 
literary  reputation:  he  spoke  of  the  North  American 
Review,  a  journal  always  ably  conducted,  and  never  more 
so  than  at  the  period  to  which  he  referred.  The  remarks 
in  question  were  the  more  valuable,  from  having  been 
written  at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was  entirely  with- 
out excitement  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  when  it 
was,  therefore,  to  be  presumed  tlie  author  of  the  interest- 
ing article  before  him  expressed  settled,  sober,  and  de- 
liberate opinions.  In  the  review  of  **  Letters  on  the  east- 
ern States,"*  "  The  twelfth  letter,"  says  the  reviewer, 
'*  treats  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  state  of  the  In- 
dians; a  subject  which  involves  some  questions  of  casuistry, 
and  some  of  policy.  It  is  a  point  sometimes  mooted,  not 
indeed  by  sincere  moralists  but  by  political  railers,  who 
seize  at  any  handle  of  national  calumny,  what  ri^ht  we  or 
our  fathers  have,  or  had,  to  dispossess  the  aboriginal  lords 
of  the  soil.  This  is  an  excellent  question  for  disputation, 
for  many  of  the  arguments  are  on  one  side,  while  most  of 
tlie  truth  is  on  the  ot^er.  Nothing  seems  clearer,  in  the 
abstract,  than  that  the  original  incumbents  are  the  rightful 
proprietors  of  the  soil;  that  it  is  not  within  the  right  of 
foreign  intruders,  under  the  pretence  tliat  they  are  civil- 
ized, while  the  incumbents  are  savage,  to  expel  them  from 
their  possessions;  nor  is  such  a  right,  not  naturally  possess- 
ed, to  be  acquired  b^  such  sort  of  purchases  as  are  com- 
monly made  by  civihzed  colonists  of  savage  owners.  In 
shoi*t,  half-taught  casuists  ai*e  apt  to  slu>tig  up  their  shoul- 
ders and  look  wise  when  the  subject  of  such  purchases  is 
mentioned;  and  leave  to  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  the 
transaction  is,  after  all,  no  better  than  a  legal  or  a  pious 
fraud.  We  are  not  at  leisure  to  enter  into  the  inquiry, 
how  fiir  the  temper  and  character  of  our  early  settlers,  or 
the  actual  policy  of  our  Government  toward  the  natives, 
may  justify  this  supercilious  righteousness  of  censure. 

*' There  may  have  been  something  suspicious  in  the 
tone  of  feeling  of  the  early  colonists,  a  little  too  frequent 
alluaons  to  the  invaaon  of  Canaan,  and  an  ominous  dispo- 
sition to  return  thanks  for  driving  out  the  heathen.  Our 
early  lustorians  exult,  with  an  alarming  complacency,  over 
a  pestilence  wliich  is  said  to  have  rag^d  among  the  natives 
a  year  or  two  before  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  and  to  have 
covered  the  country^which  first  presented  itself  to  our 
forefathers  with  graves.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
incitements  to  mild  and  charitable  judgments,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  property  which  vesta  in  the  mere 
right  of  possesion  depends  on  an  extremely  vafl;ue  and 
indefinite  tenure.  It  can  scarcely  be  understood  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  limits  of  one  organized  civil  society,  where 
the  established  compensations  by  which  every  citizen  pays 
all  tlie  rest  for  protecting  him  in  his  possessions,  may  seem 
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to  furnish  an  equitable  ground  on  wliicli  those  possessions  large  tract  with  a  very  small  populution;  and  would  nahi- 
are  held  by  him.     This  right  of  property  may  even  ac-  rally  disappear  long  before  they  had  alienated  all  their 


quire  a  benevolent  extension,  beyond  the  pale  of  the  po 
litical  organization  that  immediately  protects  it,  and  may 
be  recognised  by  all  similar  organizations;  that  ia  to  say, 
there  is  a  sort  oi  common  bond  among  all  civilized  nations, 
to  respect  certain  pretensions  to  property  over  the  soil 
occupied  respectively  by  each  other.     And  yet  so  ex- 
tremely feeble  is  this  right  of  property,  as  recognised  by 
one  nation  in  another,  that  two  princes  have  but  to  affront 
each  other  and  go  to  war,  and  all  the  stipulations  supposed 
to  exist  are  swept  away,  and  you  turn  in  your  troops,  with- 
out scruple,  upon  the  peacefid  village  of  your  neighbor. 
If  such  is  the  acknowledged  frail  foundation  of  the  right 
in  nations  who  profess  to  be  in  alliance  with  each  other  by 
the  bonds  of  civilization,  on  what  good  ground  can  a  sa- 
vage tribe  lav  claim  to  all  the  land  that  they  can  wander 
over  in  the  chase,  and  to  every  forest  in  which  the  deer 
seeks  refuge  from  their  arrows?     Who  has  recognised 
their  property  ?  and  what  treaty  has  mankind  entered  into 
with  them,  to  give  them  up  fair  continents  to  be  so  pooily 
improved?    Naturally  speaking,  all  men  have  a  ri,u:ht  to 
live  on  the  earthy  and  a  ship's  company  of  cxllus,  forced 
by  persecution,  or  a  crowded  population,  or  any  other 
cause,  to  a  barbarous  coast,  have  as  good  a  natural  right 
to  land  and  settle  on  it,  as  the  native  tribes  to  continue 
there  to  hunt  and  fisl».     To  avoid  prcstPit  inconvenience 
and  war,  it  is  usual  and  most  prudent  to  attempt  to  purchase 
a  right  of  the  incumbents;  but  it  is  clear  tliat  they  have 
no  more  natural  property  in  the  soil  than  you.     If  it  be 
said,  in  answer  to  th'.s,  that  a  tr'.be  of  savages  might,  with 
equal  reason,  invade  a  cultivated  shore,  and  claim  an  equa- 
lity of  riglit  with  its  civilized  inhabitants,  arguing  that  they 
were  their  own  judges,  how  a  region  ouglit  to  be  inliablt- 
cd,  and  that  they  held  hur.tirig  and  fishing  to  be  a  more 
proper  mode  of  existence  than  tilling  and  pasturage;  wc 
answer,  then,  in  the  diy  special  pleading  of  tlie  tlieory, 
this  is  true;  and  they  rausi  go  to  war,  and  the  strongest  be 
the  rightful  owner,   as  the  barbarous  natiop.s  did,  when 
they  came  down  fi-om  tjie  wall  of  China,  and  took  |)csses- 
sion  of  the  fair  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     Ihit,  in  com- 
mon sense  and  practice,  there  is  no  confusion  in  this  case; 
nor  would  any  .sincere  moralists  be  inclined  to  put  tlie  set- 
tlement at  Plvmouth  on  the  footing  of  the  in\  asion  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  horde  of  Esquimaux." 

The  reviewer  [said  Mr.  W.]  proceeds:  "What  ought 
to  bc.our  conduct,  in  the  present  state  of  things  towards 
the  Indians,  is  a  more  important  question;  because  it  is  one 
which  will  decide  our  treatment  of  a  large  class  of  fellow- 
men.  It  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  they  cannct 
support  the  neighborhood  of  civilization.  Foreign  and 
ignorant  judges  may  sneer  at  this;  but  it  is  a  simple  fact, 
ascertained  by  experience.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  sub- 
stantiate a  single  act  of  violence,  far  less  any  systematically 
oppressive  treatment  towards  the  savages  in  this  SLite,  foi- 
instance,  since  the  time  when  thev  hud  thirtv  chuichcs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  and  some  of  them  served  by 
ministers  of  their  own  race.  And  vet  those  churches, 
like  so  many  others  throughout  our  country,  have  vanish- 
ed; and  what  is  the  cause?  Simply  this,  that  the  Indians 
have  either  mingled  with  the  whites,  and  thus  been  con- 
founded with  the  mass,  whicli  has  happened  to  so  small  a 
degree  as  scarce  to  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  or,  remain- 
ing distinct,  they  have  dwindled  av.*ay,  in  consequer^ce  of 
necessary  checks  on  their  increase,  not  implying  a  vohm- 
tary  oppression  on  our  part.  Drunkenness  and  other  vices, 
of  which  the  aliment  has  been  imparted  to  them,  have 
thinned  their  numbers.  They  Hved  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; we  have  cut  down  the  forests,  a!id  killed  the  deer  anrl 
the  bears,  and  put  to  route  the  beavers,  and  have  built 
milUlams  across  the  rivers,  and  frightened  away  the  sal- 
mon, and  come  in  all  hungry  to  divide  the  spoil  of  the  shad 


lar.ds." 

"  To  take  measures  to  preserve  the  Indians,  is  to  take 
measui  cs  to  preserve  so  much  barbarity,  helplessness,  and 
want,  to  the  exclusion  of  so  much  industry  and  thriftims;. 
No  personal  injustice  should  be,  or  is  tolerated;  but  the 
laws  which  have  for  their  end  to  keep  up  the  existence 
of  large  bodies  of  half  clad  barbarians,  who  will  not,  or 
cannot  sustain  thenuielves  by  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  arc 
laws  to  prevent  comfoit  and  improvement  from  taking  the 
place  of  misery  and  want.  The  object  of  true  humanity 
is  not  blindly  to  better  the  condition  of  a  given  individual, 
whether  he  will  be  bettertd  or  not,  but  to  put  a  happier 
individual  in  tl^e  place  of  a  less  happy  one.  If  it  can  be 
done  by  chang'ng  the  nature  of  the  latter,  it  is  well;  if  it 
cannot,  leave  him  to  the  operation  of  his  character  and 
habits.  Do  not  resist  the  order  of  Providence,  whicli  is  car- 
rying him  away;  and,  when  he  is  gone,  a  civilized  man  will 
step  into  his  place,  and  your  end  is  attained.  Had  the 
Brili>Ii  Government,  when  our  settlements  began,  pl.nctd 
the  whole  of  America  under  the  administration  of  coniniis- 
sioners,  and  retained  a  right  of  pre-emption  over  all  the 
lands,  the  United  States  would  have  been  to  this  day  a 
great — perhaps  not  a  great — Massapee,  or  herring-pond 
parish." 

"Little,  however,  as  we  join  in  the  regret  which  is 
sometimes  expressed  at  the  vanishing  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
we  heartily  participate  the  wish,  that,  before  they  are  gone 
forever,  no  pains  should  be  spared^  ar.d  no  time  lost  in"— 
doing  what  ^  Can  you  im.-ginc  ? — *«  in  collecting  their  tra- 
ditions, describing  their  manntrs,  and,  above  all,  pus-^iv- 
ing  speciuiens  of  their  language." 

Such  [said  Mr.  AV.]  were  the  opinions  of  a  sensible  man 
and  accomplished  sciiolar,  speculating  on  the  condition  of 
this  extiaordinary  people,  in  the  calm  retiremer.t  of  ln^ 
closet,  ten  yeais  since.  Will  the  House  consent  to  l.t^J" 
him  a  little  further?  He  quotes  from  the  work  whicli  lif 
is  reviewing,  tliis  description  of  the  vagrant  Indians  of  Nt*' 
Enirhmd. 


"Jt 


and  the  alewives.     They  must  always  have  covcretl  a  very  |  One  might  easily  have  mistaken  them  for  gips:cs 


is  reniarkable  how  few  of  the  natives  are  to  he 
found  in  our  population,  and  how  i-urely  they  blend  v'ith 
it.  The  di.scolorings  from  Indian  are  infinitely  fewer  than 
tliose  arising  from  negro  mixture.  The  few  that  rtnan 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  gipsies  in  many  parts  o\  En- 
rope,  to  which  they  may  in  many  points  be  compaivu. 
Two  or  three,  or  sometimes  a  larger  group,  pcranibuLtc 
the  country,  cfTering  medicinal  herbs,  or  brooms  for  SiiK't 
aluKst  the  onlv  article  thev  manufacture.  They  are  a  Iwrrv 
less  set  of  bo'ngs,  ar.d  lead  a  life  of  hardshii>,  thoiigli  I't-t 
of  labor.  I  have  sometimes  tlinught,  when  1  have  scin 
some  of  these;  poor  Indians,  on  the  revolving  turns  of  tate, 
that  litre  were  the  descendants  peihaps  of  the  sachems, 
who  once  held  the  country,  and  made  treaties  with  oi.r 
ancestors,  whc  n  thev  mii^ht  have  annihilated  them,  gJJ'i"? 
a  scantv  liveliliood  from  the  ch.arltable  purchases  (.1  \>-^" 
posterity.  They  preserve  most  of  the  traits  of  the  In'l;^" 
character,  though  enibcdded  in  civilization,  and  ki ('»^'^S 
no  Gtl»er  language  than  the  English.  They  arc  sil;.i|'n 
seen  to  lauirli,  are  prone  to  intoxication,  ytt  ol^iged,  ticm 
poverty,  to  have  intervals  of  sobriety;  and  in  traverMn^T 
the  country,  while  fliey  commonly  make  use  of  our  rows 
they  retain  a  knowledge  of  its  natural  topography,  »n^  ^'^ 
never  afraid  of  being  lost  in  the  ft)rest,  as  they  alwav^knc* 
their  dirvctifjn,  km\  often  traverse  the  country,  as  ^*'^' ''; 
primitive  practice,  from  one  stream  to  another,  at  t  tj. 
sliortest  carrying  place,  and  still  are  acquainted  w  itM 
the  riveis  and  ponds,  and  the  most  probable  plactsof  h-  ' 
ing  j»":vme." — pp.  237,  238. 

The  reviewer  proceeds: 

**  A  small  party  of  vagrants  of  this  description,  wnslate- 

Iv,  and  perhaps  is  now,  Wandcrir.g  in  our  neighbon.i"- 
.  ' »        -  r         «...         »  .      .  p       ..       •       -  but  i^r 
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the  shade  of  copper  color,  instead  of  the  d.irk  olive  in  their 
complexions.  Their  party  of  six  or  eii^ht  consisted  of 
three  generations,  of  whom  the  two  first  retained  a  little 
acquaintance  with  liieir  native  Indian  dialect*  whicli  intlie 
third  vras  lost.  Thoy  did  not  appear  to  share  tlic  quality 
which  is  said  to  sit  ducp  in  g'ipsy  blood,  tliat  of  niistakinp^ 
tlieir  neighbor's  hen-roost  for  their  own.  Whether  thc*y 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  fast  their  integrity,  through 
the  tempting  season  of  Jnne-eating  and  early  Catharine 
pears,  we  ainnot  undertake  to  say.  While  they  honored 
us  with  their  presence,  they  led  a  mij^hty  honest  life  of 
basket  weaving;  and  it  was  no  unpleasant  !»ight  in  the  even- 
ing, to  see  the  red  flames  and  the  heavy  smoke  curling  up 
roiind  a  comfortable  iron  pot,  which  they  imderstootr  how 
to  keep  boiling  as  well  as  their  neighbors.  Neither  can 
Uiey  be  said  to  have  been  devoid  of  taste:  for  they  took  up 
their  abode  on  about  the  pleasantest  spot  which  the  dis- 
trict contains,  and  added,  by  their  romantic  encampment, 
a  new  beauty  to  Jamaica  pond,  of  a  kind  we  suppose  not 
wholly  to  tlie  taste  of  the  neighboring  municipality;  who 
soon  approved  their  descent  from  the  pilgrims,  and,  after 
a  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  drove  out  these  heathen 
without  further  ceremony." 

This  [continued  Mr.  W.]  was  perhaps  the  best  practical 
commentary  he  could  make  upon  that  part  of  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  [Mr. 
Everett]  and  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  his  remarks,  interrupted  by  this 
long  quotjition,  which  he  trusted,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  interest,  Mr.  W.  declared  he  w^as  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  abstract  or  speculative  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  Indian  title.  Those  who  were,  probably 
would  say,  all  property  is  founded  on  utility — on  its  ten- 
dency to  sustain  a  greater  portion  of  life,  promote  the 
happiness  of  human  beings,  and  develop  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  of  man.  ^  Property  in  any  thing  was 
acquired  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  laljor  bestowed  on  it.  Hence,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  property  might  be  acquired  and  sc- 
sured,  f.)r  the  common  good,  in  many  things,  to  which  in 
a  savage  state  no  individual  coidd  acquire  an  exclusive  title, 
without  obstructing  the  end  and  aim  of  property  itself— 
human  happiness. 

What,  for  example,  was  more  emphatically  a  man's  own 
than  the  creations  of  his  own  genius,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
invention — the  poetry  of  Milton,  or  the  machinery  of  Ark- 
wright?  To  secure  this  property,  in  civilized  society,  was 
the  object  of  copyright  and  patent  laws. 

But  if  a  savage  invented  a  bow  or  a  trap,  though  he 
might  have  a  property  in  the  thing  made,  he  could  hardly 
liave  a  right  to  exclude  his  fellow-savage  from  the  use  of 
an  invention  which  increased  the  facility  of  procuring 
subsistence,  and  so  far  improved  the  condition  oi  the  race. 
On  what  principle,  then,  could  a  people  of  sswages  exclude 
their  civilized  fellow-men  from  participation  in  a  soil  which 
they  disdain  to  cultivate? 

But  of  what  avail  are  speculative  doctrines  on  this  sub- 
ject }  The  coiomon  consent  of  mankind  has  settled  it.  Re- 
cognised by  every  respectable  writer  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions; acted  upon  by  every  civilized  State — to  what  prac- 
tical result  would  a  further  inquiry  lead?  Do  we  intend 
to  be  more  wise,  and  just,  and  pious,  than  all  the  world 
besides?  Do  we  mean  to  be  only  theoretically  so?  Is  it 
proposed  to  practise  on  these  dogmas?  Does  the  wildest 
enthusiast  dream  of  re-ceding  to  the  savages  the  whole 
extent  of  country,  which  we,  or  our  ancestors,  obtained 
from  them,  as  it  is  alleged,  by  lawless  violence  or  delusive 
bargains?  Are  our  thirteen  millions  of  people  to  abandon 
their  farms,  their  cities,  their  flourishing  agriculture,  their 
wi<le1y  extended  commerce,  their  cherished  manufactures, 
their  forts,  their  dockyards,  their  schools,  their  colleges, 
their  tcniples,  their  homes,  and  their  altars,  to  restore 


thf'ir  native  wilderness  to  wanderinf^  hordes  of  ignorant 
and  brutal  barbarians?  Are  our  sciences,  our  arts  our 
literature,  our  institutions— all  that  makes  life  valuable, 
and  adds  gi-ace  and  dignity  to  human  nature,  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  natural  claim  of  the  Indian  to  the  forest?  And 
if  not  abandoned,  why  impeded?  Are  we  to  check  the 
course  of  hximau  happiness — obstruct  the  march  of  science 
— stay  the  works  of  art,  and  atop  the  arm  of  industry,  be- 
cause they  will  eiface  in  their  progress  the  wigwam  of  the 
red  hunter,  and  put  out  forever  the  council  fire  oT  his 
tribe  ? 

Mr.  W\  sud,  leaving  tliis  branch  of  the  subject,  he 
would  next  attempt  to  trace  an  outline  of  our  policy  towaroa 
the  Indians.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  back  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  the  Pope's  bull,  or  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
He  would  begin  with  the  confederation,  and  meant  to  do 
little  more  than  present  brief  abstracts  of  official  documents. 

The  continental  Congress,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1775, 
appointed  commissioners  on  Indian  affairs,  to  treat  with 
them,  preserve  peace,  and  prevent  their  taking  any  part 
in  the  approaching  commotions. 

On  the  27ih  or  Januar}',  1776,  they  took  measures  to 
supply  the  Indians  with  goods. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1776,  upon  the  memorial  of  a 
Mohegan  Indian  of  Connecticut,  Congress  resolved  «*That 
a  friendly  commerce  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  an<l  the  Indians,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gfospel, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  civil  arts  among  the  latter,  may 
prfxluce  many  and  inestimable  advantages  to  both;  and  that 
the  commis!»ioncrs  for  Indian  affairs  be  desired  to  consider 
of  proper  places  in  their  respective  departments  for  the 
residence  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  report  tlie 
same  to  Congress." 

On  the  \\)\\\  of  April,  1776,  a  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  as  to  the  Delaware  Indians.  On  the  27tli  of  May, 
1777,  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  concerning  a  coinplaint 
made  by  the  Indians,  report,  "That  tliey  have  conferred 
with  the  said  committee,  by  whon)  they  were  informed  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inliabitants  qf  Pennsylvania 
have  seated  themselves  upon  lands  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  without  their  leave,  or  any  authority  from  the 
State;  and  that  the  Indians  are  very  uneasy  on  account  of 
such  intrusions:  Whereupon,  Besolvedt  That  the  executive 
power,  or  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  take  pro- 
per measures  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  said  Indians,  by 
assuring  them  tliat  they  shall  have  full  satisfaction,  either 
by  the  removal  of  the  intruders,  or  by  allowing  them  an 
adequate  consideration  for  the  soil,  at  the  option  of  the 
Indians." 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1782,  a  committee  of  Congress 
report,  **  That  tliey  have  liad  a  conference  with  two  (&pu- 
ties  of  the  Catawba  nation  of  Indians;  that  their  mission 
respects  certain  tracts  of  land  reserved  for  their  use  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  which  they  wish  may  be  so 
secured  to  tlieir  tribe  as  not  to  be  intruded  into  by  force, 
nor  alienated  even  with  their  own  consent:  Whereupon, 
Reaolvedp  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  to  take  such  measures  for  the 
satisfaction  and  security  of  the  said  tribe,  as  the  said  Le- 
gislature shall  in  tlieir  wisdom  think  fit." 

On  tlie  22d  of  September,  1783,  Congress  issued  a  pro- 
clamation forbidding  settlements  on,  or  purchases  of,  In- 
dian lands,  without  tlie  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  parti- 
cular State. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1783,  af\er  adopting  some  reso- 
lutions relative  to  Indian  affairs.  Congress  resolved  "that 
the  preceding  measures  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 
territorial  claims  of  any  of  tlie  States,  or  their  legislative 
rights  within  their  respective  limits." 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1783,  Congress  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution: 

"  Whereas  it  appears  that  the  application  of  the  Legis- 
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latiire  of  Pennsvlvanta,  relative  to  a  treaty  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Indian  claim  to  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
State,  proceeded  from  a  respectful  attachment  to  the  Fe- 
deral Government,  and  a  desire  to  guard  against  prejudices 
which  might  arise  from  the  interference  of  their  own  par- 
ticular views  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States:  that 
the  public  interest  mig^t  have  been  deeply  affected  by  a 
negotiation  for  such  purchase,  independent  of,  and  uncon- 
nected with,  the  general  treaty,  to  be  holden  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States:  Rewlvedf  That  the  commissioners  for 
holding  tlie  convention  with  the  Indians,  imder  the  act  of 
the  15th  day  of  October  instant,  give  notice  to  the  Su- 
preme Executive  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  treaty,  to  the  end  that  the  per- 
sons to  be  appointed  bv  that  Stiite,  for  purchasing  lands 
within  the  limits  thereot,  at  the  expense  of  the  said  State, 
may  attend  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  such  purchase, 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  holding  the  sud  treaty: 
and  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  are 
instructed  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
commissioners  who  may  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, towards  promoting  the  interest  of  that  State,  as 
fiir  as  the  same  may  consist  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
Union." 

So  tender  were  the  continental  Congress  of  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  the  States  on  this  subject,  that,  in  the 
ordinfince  of  the  7th  of  Au^st,  1786,  for  tlie  regidation  of 
Indian  affairs,  it  Was  provided,  ««That,  in  all  cases  where 
transactions  with  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,^  which 
cannot  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  legislative 
rights  of  a  State,  the  superintendent  in  whose  district  the 
same  shall  happen,  shall  act  in  conjunction  with  the  autho- 
rity of  such  State." 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1786,  Congress  issued  a  pro- 
clamation in  regpird  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Cliero- 
kecs  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  providing,  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  construed  to  require  the  removal  of  the 
settlers  in  the  fork  of  French  Broad  and  Holston  rivers, 
and  "  provided,  also,  that  nothing  contained  in  that  procla- 
mation should  be  considered  as  affecting  the  territorial 
claims  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1787,  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  about  to  be  made  with  the  southern  Indians,  the  States 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were  au- 
thorized to  appoint  one  commissioner  each,  and  the  (^^e- 
ment  of  any  two  of  the  commission  was  sufficient. 

The  powers  exercised  by  Congress  under  the  confede- 
ration, relative  to  the  Indians,  were  derived  principally 
from  that  article  which  gave  them  •*  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  of  regulating  the  trade,  and  managing  all  aflairs 
with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  pro- 
vided that  the  lepslative  ri^ht  of  any  State  within  its  own 
limits  be  not  infnnged  or  violated." 

The  plan  of  the  constitution,  as  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention, contained  no  similar  article. 

An  amendment  was  proposed,  August  18,  to  insert  a 
power  «to  regulate  affairs  witli  the  Indians,  as  well  within 
as  without  the  limits  of  the  United  SUtes." 

It  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  an 
amendment  to  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  with 
foreign  powers  and  among  tl^  several  States,  by  adding, 
"and  with  Indians  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  tliercof."  This  was  afterwards  altered 
thus,  "  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

This  has  been  claimed  as  an  extension  of  power  to  Con- 
gress under  the  constitution,  beyond  what  they  possessed 
under  the  confederation;  and  Mr.  Madison's  expressions 
in  the  42d  number  of  the  Federalist  have  been  invoked  to 
favor  that  construction.  But  it  is  manifest,  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  article,  the  amendments,  and  his  lan- 
guage, that  the  extension  of  power  is  only  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  commerce^  the  other  power,  **  of  ma- 


naging  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,"  which  had  been  pro* 
ductive  of  so  much  embarrassment  under  the  confeden- 
tion,  being  entirely  struck  out.  Under  the  power  to  rega* 
late  commerce,  it  is  apparent  no  right  beyond  that  of  con- 
trolling the  In<^n  trade  was  granted,  or  intended  to  be 
granted. 

The  power  of  making  treaties,  therefore,  is  resorted  to. 
The  difficulty  is  deemed  worthy  of  an  appeal  to  thu  greit 
political  divinity. 

**  dig^ui  vindice  nodui." 

The  treaty-making  power  was  granted  to  Congresbj 
the  articles  of  confederation,  in  as  ample  terms  as  it  is  to 
the  President  and  Senate  by  the  present  constitution. 

By  the  ninth  article.  Congress  have  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  wv, 
sending  and  receiving  ambassadors,  and  entering  into  trea- 
ties and  alliances. 

The  restrictions  are — 

Nine  States  must  concur. 

No  treaty  of  commerce  shall  restrain  the  States  from 
prohibiting  tlic  importation  or  exportation  of  commodities; 
or  from  imposing  on  foreigners  the  same  imposts  or  duties 
which  they  levy  on  their  own  citizens. 

The  restrictions  en  the  States  in  relation  to  treaties 
were  essentially  the  same. 

The  sixth  article  provides — "No  State,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  traty, 
with  any  King,  Prince,  or  SUte."  And  further:  "No  two 
or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treafy,  confederation, 
or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled."  What  was 
the  practical  interpretation  of  the  treaty-making  power,  so 
gi'antedto  Congress,  and  so  restricted  as  to  the  States  under 
the  confederation  ?  The  articles  were  adopted  the  15th 
November,  1777.  On  the  27th  May  preceding,  and  the 
30th  October,  1783,  the  resolutions  already  quoted  in  re- 
lation to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were  adopted.  On  the 
2d  November,  1782,  that  in  relation  to  the  Catawba  Indians. 

If  CongT'css  possessed  the  power  of  guarantying  to  In- 
dians the  rights  of  soil  and  siovercignty,  by  treaty,  why 
did  they  adopt  tliose  resolutions?  By  reference  to  the 
journals  of  the  convention,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  a 
formal  ratification  of  every  foreign  treaty  was  solemnly 
made,  no  compact  with  any  Indian  tribe  everwasratifietiasa 
treaty.  As  a  further  proof  that  the  continental  Congress  did 
not  consider  compacts  or  agreements  with  Indians  upon  the 
footing  of  treaties,  on  the  12tli  October,  1787,  they  passj 
ed  Mr.  Kixo's  resolution,  appropriating  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  holding  treaties  with  the  Indians, 
whenever  a  majority  of  Congress  should  judge  necessary. 
On  the  25th  October,  1787,  seven  States  only  being  pre- 
sent, the  resolution  arranging  the  details  for  negotiating 
these  treaties  was  passed,  what  is  the  conclusion?  Njw 
States  being  required  to  make  a  treaty,  and  that  provision 
being  alike  applicable  to  its  commencement  and  conclu* 
sion* — eitlier  these  compacts  with  Indian  tribes  were  not 
considered  treaties,  or  the  venerable  Congress  of  tbit 
day  wilfully  and  deliberately  violated  the  instrument  fron 
which  they  derived,  their  authority.  It  may  be  remarked, 
also,  that,  on  the  3d  June,  1785,  the  treaties  with  the  Sii 
Nations,  the  Wyandots,  Dclawares,  &c.  were  ordered  to 
be  transmitted  to  tlie  Executive  of  the  States,  with  a  d^ 
claration  that  no  purchases  of  Indians  should  be  considered 
as  interfering  with  the  rights  of  any  State  to  the  jurisdiction 
or  soil.  ^. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Senate  \mdcr  the  new  con»- 

tution,  General  .Washington  laid  .before  them  some  of  jw 

treaties  negotiated  under  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ki'c.  "*" 

i  fore  adverted  to.     Among  these  were  the  treaties  of  Fort 

I  Harmar,  of  the  9ih  January,  J789,    The  papers  were  re- 

j    *  Vide  Mr.  Jeff^r4on*«  Memoin,  toL  1. 
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fcired  to  a  committee,  which  reported  that  they  "  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  advised 
to  execute  and  enjoin  an  observance  of  the  same."  The 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  according'ly,  "  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  advised  to  execute  and  enjoin 
an  observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Port  Harmar,  on 
the  9th  January,  1789,  between  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Govern 
nor  of  the  Western  Territory,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Pattawatima,  and  Sac  na- 
tions." And  an  attested  copy  of  the  proceedings  was  laid 
before  the  President.  The  President  sent  a  message  to 
the  Senate,  urging  the  practice  of  ratifying  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  and  saying  he  <*  incfmed  to  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  observe  it  in  the  conduct  of  our  treaties  with 
the  Indians;  for,  though  such  treaties  being,  on  their  part, 
made  by  their  chiefs  or  rulers,  need  not  require  to  be  ratified 
by  them,  yet,  being  formed  on  our  part  by  the  agency  of 
subordinate  officers,  it  seems  to  be  both  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable that  their  acts  should  not  be  binding  on  the 
nation  until  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Government." 

This  message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported "  That  the  signature  of  treaties  with  the  Indian 
nations  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  full  completion 
thereof,  and  that  such  treaties  have  never  been  solemnly 
ratified  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  hath  been 
commonly  practised  among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe: 
wherefore,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  &c.  isThot  expe- 
dient or  necessary;  and  that  the  resolve  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  8th  of  September,  1789,  respecting  the  said  treaty, 
authorizes  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  a 
due  observance  thereof." 

The  Senate,  on  the  22d  September,  1789,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  report,  postponed  it,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resohedj  That  the  Senate  do  advise  and  consent  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ratify  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Fort  Harmar,  &c. 

It  docs  not  appear  what  were  the  reasons  for  this  change 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  nor  does  the  journal 
exhibit  the  yeas  and  nays,  or  state  that  the  resolution  was 
sulopted  by  two-thirds. 

In  1790,  a  treaty  having  been  negotiated  with  the  Six 
Nations,  hy  which  the  commissioner,  with  good  intentions, 
but  incautiously,  made  certain  confirmations  of  lands  grant- 
ed or  leased  by  the  Indians,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
individuals.  General  Washington  informed  the  Senate  that 
it  was  unauthorized  by  his  instructions,  unsupported  by 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  transaction  had  been  explicitly 
disavowed  by  hds  orders  to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  on 
the  17th  August,  1790.* 

The  constitution,  art  1,  sec.  10,  first  clause,  interdicts 
the  States  from  entering*  into  any  ^'treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation . " 

Tliis  prohibition  is  absolute,  unconditional,  and  without 
qualification. 

By  the  last  clause,  *<No  State  shall  enter  into  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  without  the  consent  of  Congress." 

The  fi-amers  of  the  constitution,  then,  distinguished  be- 
tween treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  which  were 
absolutely  interdicted,  and  mere  compacts  or  agreements 
with  another  State  or  foreign  power,  which  were  per- 
mitted with  the  consent  of  Congress. 

But  a  compact  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  is  neither  with  a 
foreigpn  power  nor  another  State:  and  it  is  fair  to  infer 
tliat  the  phraseology  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing it.  Such  compacts  have  been  made;  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  has  been  asked;  and  a  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  has  attended;  and  the 

*  Kxectttire  Joornal,  rol.  l,  p.  If. 


agreement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate;  but,  latterly, 
that  body  seems  inclined  to  reject  the  construction  which 
supposes  such  interference  necessary. 

In  Decen^ber,  1827,  a  treaty  of  this  description  with  the 
Seneca  Indians,  providing  for  the  extinguishment  of  their 
title  to  certain  lands  in  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  parties 
holding  the  right  of  pre-emption,  was  submitted  to  the  Se- 
nate. Upon  the  resolution,  that  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  was  determined 
in  the  negative:  yeas,  twenty — nays,  twenty.  The  Se- 
nate then  adopted  a  resolution,  '*That,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians,  it 
is  not  intended  to  express  any  disapprobation  of  the  terms 
of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  inc^viduals  who  are 
parties  to  that  contract,  but  merely  to  disclaim  the  neces- 
sity of  an  interference  by  the  Senate  with  the  subject-mat- 
ter."* 

It  might  be  here  observed,  that  the  commissioners  who 
negotiated  Indian  treaties,  were  formerly  designated  mi- 
nisters plenipotentiary,  and  were  nominated  to  the  Senate, 
like  other  ministers.  That  practice  has  been  long  aban* 
doned,  and  they  were  now  appointed  solely  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  negotiations  at  Ghent  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
EvxasTT]  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  Unless  he 
[Mr.  W.]  erred,  there  was  a  part  of  that  correspondence 
which  did  not  favor  the  view  taken  by  that  gentleman. 
In  their  note  of  the  26th  December,  the  American  commis- 
sioners thus  explain  the  policy  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting the  Indians: 

<<  On  this  subject  the  undersigpied  have  no  hesitation  in 
avowing  that  the  United  States,  while  intending  never  to 
acquire  lands  from  the  Indians  otherwise  than  peaceably, 
and  with  their  free  consent,  are  fully  determined  in  that 
manner,  progressively,  and  in  proportion  as  their  growing' 
population  may  require,  to  reclaim  from  a  state  of  nature, 
and  to  bring  into  cultivation,  every  portion  of  the  territory- 
contained  within  their  acknowledged  boundaries.  In  thus 
providing  for  the  support  of  mUlions  of  civilized  beings, 
they  will  not  violate  any  dictate  of  justice  and  humanity; 
for  they  will  not  only  give  to  the  few  thousand  savages 
scattered  over  that  territory  an  ample  equivalent  for  any 
right  they  may  surrender,  but  will  always  leave  them  the 
possession  of  lands  more  than  they  can  cultivate,  and  more 
than  adequate  to  their  subsistence,  comfort,  and  enjoy- 
ment, by  cultivation."'!' 

In  considering  the  power  to  make  treaties,  Mr.  W.  said 
he  put  out  of  the  discussion,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  United  States'to  cede  any  por- 
tion of  a  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  bis  correspondence  with 
our  minister  in  Spun,  while  Secretary  of  State,  it  would 
be  seen,  disavowed  the  rig^t.  When  the  British  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent  proposed  to  treat  on  the  basis- of  «h'  poa- 
ndeiis,  the  American  commissioners  refused,  alleging  that« 
this  might  hivolve  the  cesnon  of  somej>art  of  our  territo- 
ry, ancf  no  such  treaty  would  they  subscribe. 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  the  debate  on  the  admission  of  Louisi- 
ana into  the  Union,  contended  for  limitations  on  the  treaty- 
making  power.  He  said:  <*Itwas  a  monstrous  proposi- 
tion to  assert  that  the  treaty-making  power  is  competent 
to  change  the  fiindamental  relations  of  the  constitution 
itself;"  and  added,  that,  in  the  conventions  of  the  day,  it 
was  admitted  the  treaty-making  power  could  not  cutoff  a 
limb. 

Whether,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  at  the  end 
of  an  unsuccessful  war,  they  might,  at  the  expense  of  a 
single  State,  relinquish,  by  treaty,  what  had  already  been 
wrested  from  them  by  conquest,  was  an  extreme  case. 
He  [Mr.  W.]  was  unwilling  to  believe  it  ever  would  occur; 
and  if  it  did,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  the  constitution 
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al  right.  It  would  not  be  pretended,  however,  that  we  ever 
liad  been,  or  should  be,  compelled  to  cede  to  Indians  what 
they  had  conquered  from  us.  Yet,  he  was  greatly  de- 
ceived, if  he  did  not  iihow,  conclusively,  hereafter,  that 
the  United  States  had,  at  one  time,  usurped  the  power  of 
ceding^  a  part  of  tlie  State  of  Georg'ia  to  a  tribe  of  savages. 
How  long  would  Pennsylvania  or  New  Y^ork  have  endured 
Bucli  an  indignity  ^  As  to  lands  occupied  by  Indians  with- 
in the  old  States,  he  apprehended  the  question  stood  tlius: 
the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  was  not  in  the  United 
States;  they  could  not  grant  by  treaty,  to  the  Indians,  that 
which  they  had  not  themselves.  If  these  rights  did  not 
exist, 'independent  of  treaties,  treaties  with  the  United 
States  could  not  give  them.  .  But,  it  appeared  to  him, 
they  neither  did  exist  independent  of  treaties,  nor  did  any 
treaty  attempt  or  profess  to  give  them.  No  treaty  expli- 
citly guaranties  the  sovereigiUy  and  soil  to  the  Indians. 
The  title  guarantied  is  merely  the  occupancy,  which,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  was  not  proposed  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
bill  before  them. 

The  claim  of  the  Indians  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  soil,  stood,  therefore,  on  the  original  ground  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  to  which  tJie  compacts  be- 
tween them  and  the  United  States  had  added  nothing.  If 
the  United  States  had,  indeed,  improvidently  made  agree- 
ments with  the  Indians,  which  thev  had  no  constitutional 
power  to  execute,  the  contract  could  not  be  executed,  but 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  was  bound  to  make 
every  compensation  in  their  power;  and  this  bill  provided 
the  means  of  doing  so.  The  effect  of  usage  or  opinion 
was  as  strongly  illustrated  by  this  subject  of  Indian  treaties, 
as  by  any  other.  What  to-day  is  fact,  to-morrow  will  be 
precedent,  the  next  day  practice,  and  then  a  contempo- 
ranecMis  constmcticHi  of  the  constitution.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  United  States  had  no  right  to  hold  a  treaty  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  with  the  Indians  within  a  State  in 
which  the  soil  or  fee  does  not  belong  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty  is  held  by  the  State.  A  commissioner  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  may  be  appointed  to  attend,  to 
see  that  justice  is  done  to  the  Indians.  This  is  a  matter 
of  expediency,  resulting  from  their  obligations  to  protect 
the  State  from  war  or  clomesttc  violence. 

The  anomalous  condition  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Georgia 
has  been  the  source  of  much  confusion  in  the  arguments 
on  the  rights  of  that  State. 

The  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  was  in  Georgia;  the 
occupancy  in  the  Indians,  The  obligation  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  claim  to  occupancy  rested  on  the  United  States. 

The  right  of  treating  was  gradually  assumed  by  those  on 
whom  the  obligation  and  expense  of  disencumbering  the 
estate  devolved. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  here  make  an  observation  or 
two,  connected  with  another  brauch  of  the  constitutional 
question. 

By  the  constitution,  u  basis  of  representation  is  agreed 
on,  and  *<  Indians  not  taxed"  are  to  be  excluded.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  this  provision  was  necessary,  or 
how  it  was  applicable,  unless  tJie  States  had  a  right  to  in- 
clude and  tax  them* 

In  addition  to  this,  the  constitution  guaranties  to  every 
State  a  **  republican  form  of  Government,"  and  engages 
to  protect  them  against  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 
How  is  this  consistent  with  tl)e  existence  of  an  Indian  Go- 
vernment within  the  heart  of  a  State  independent  of  her 
laws? 

Moreover,  "no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State."  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  it  is  alleged  the  Cherokee  oligarchy  is  not  a 
State.  Thus  it  seems,  when  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
proper  subjects  for  the  action  of  the  treaty-makingpower, 
they  arc  a  State;  but  when  the  inhibitions  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  to  be  applied  to  them,  they  are  nota  SUUe. 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  would  next  refer  to  tlic  speeches  and 


messages  of  the  different  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
as  illustrative  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  oa 
this  subject. 

Until  near  the  close  of  General  Washington's administni- 
tion,  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  tlie  United 
States,  as  was  well  known,  were  those  of  almost  unceasing 
hostility.  The  detention  of  the  western  posts,  and  the 
machinations  of  foreign  agents  among  the  savages,  were 
topics  of  frequent  complaint. 

In  his  first  speech  to  Congress,  January  8, 1790,  he  says: 
"I'here  wais  reason  to  hope  that  the  pacific  measures 
with  regard  to  certain  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  would  have 
relieved  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern  and  western  fron- 
tiers from  their  depredations.  But  you  will  perceive, 
from .  the  information  contained  in  the  papers  which  1  ^luU 
direct  to  be  laid  before  you,  that  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  afford  protection  to  tliose  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  punish  the  aggressors."  In  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  8tJi  December,  1790,  he  informs 
Congress  of  the  murders  and  otlier  outrages  committed 
by  the  Indians,  and  that,  defensive  operations  being  inade- 
quate,  he  had  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  directed  offeo- 
sivc  operations. 

On  the  25th  October,  1791,  in  his  speech  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  session,  he  informs  Congress  of  ttie 
steps  taken  to  punish  the  savages,  and  restoi'e  peace  to  tlie 
frontier,  and  recommends  measures  in  relation  to  trade 
and  intercourse  with  them. 

In  his  speech,  November  6,  1792,  the  President  details 
the  efforts  made  to  restore  peace,  and  the  various  dtpre* 
dations  and  outrages  of  the  savages.  After  adverting  to 
Ithe  hostilities  north  of  the  Oluo,  he  proceeds:  "  It  niust 
add  to  your  concern  to  be  informed,  that,  beside  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostile  appearances  among  the  tribes  north  of 
tlie  Ohio,  some  threatening  symptoms  have  of  late  been 
revived  among  some  of  those  south  of  it.  A  part  of  the 
Cherokees,  known  by  the  name  of  Chickawagas,  inhabit- 
ing five  villages  on  the  Tennessee  river,  have  long  been 
in  the  practice  of  committing  depredations  on  the  neigh- 
boring settlements. 

**U  was  hoped  tliatthe  treaty  of  Holston,  made  with 
the  Cherokee  nation  in  July,  1791,  would  have  prevented 
a  repetition  of  such  depredations.  But  the  event  has  not 
answered  this  hope.  The  Chickawagas,  aided  by  some 
banditti  of  another  tribe  in  their  vicinity,  have  recently 
perpetrated  wanton  and  unprovoked  hostihties  upon  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  tliat  quarter." 

In  the  succeeding  year's  speech,  December  3,  1793,  he 
states  the  obstinacy  of  the  savages;  the  liberality  of  the 
United  States  to  them;  the  relief  extended  to  them  in  food 
and  clothing;  the  anxiety  of  our  Government  for  peace, 
and  still  critical  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees. 

On  the  19th  November,  1794,  he  refers  to  the  milit»nr 
operations  under  General  Wayne,  the  willingness  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  grant  the  Indians  peace,  and  adds;  "Towards 
none  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  overtures  of  friendship 
been  spared.  The  Creeks,  in  particular,  are  covered  from 
encroachment  by  the  interposition  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Geor^gia." 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Congi-ess,  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1795,  he  mentions  the  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  nortliern  Indians,  and  the  trespasses  alkgcd 
to  have  been,  committed  on  the  southern  Indians  by  some 
lawless  white  men. 

This  is  thtt  only  histance  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
administration,  in  which  the  Indian  hostilities  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  wanton  and  unprovoked. 

In  the  same  speech  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  takmg 
means  to  supply  their  necessities,  and  the  possibility  of 
civilizing  them. 

In  1796,  he  speaks  of  the  measures  taken  to  sccuw 
peace,  and  establish  forts  and  trading  houses. 
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Thua  far — 

To  chastise  their  unprovoked  hostilitj*  by  arms; 

To  provide  them  occasionally,  and  in  case  6f  absolute 
-necessity,  with  food  and  clothing; 

To  cultivate  their  good  will  by  presents^ 

Prevent  intrusions  on  their  hunting  grounds; 

Provide  for  intcrcouree  and  commerce  with  them,  and 
establish  forts  and  trading  houses;  seem  to  have  been  the 
principal  subjects  of  executive  solicitude. 

During  the  ensuing  administration,  Mr.  W.  said  he 
found  in  the  speeches  of  the  President  only  one  reference 
to  our  Indian  affairs:  on  the  23d  of  November,  1797,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  interference  of  foreign  agents,  and  their 
attempts  to  excite  the  savages  to  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  and  luggests  the  passage  of  a  law  to  reach 
such  offences.  The  President,  then,  evidently  did  not 
consider  such  a  law  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 


Indian  sovereignty.  Neither  in  the  inaugural  address  or  first  ratory  measures  for  suppressing  it,  and  for  protecting  the 


In  1808,  the  President  informs  Congress  that  **  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  now 
in  consideration  to  solicit  the  citizenship  of  the  United 
St&tes,  and  to  be  identified  with  us,  in  laws  and  govern- 
ment, in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall  think  best. 
In  the  messages  of  President  Madison,  in  1809-*10  and 
'11,  nothing  material  appeared  in  relation  to  this  topic. 
In  1812,  he  says:  *•  The  Indian  tribes,  not  under  foreign 
instigations,  remain  at  peace,  and  receive  the  civilizing  at- 
tentions which  have  proved  so  beneficial  to  them." 

In  the  messages  of  1813  and  *14,  reference  is  made  to 
the  war  with  the  southern  Indians,  and  the  military  ser- 
vices of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 

In  1815,  the  President  says:  «*Thc  Indian  tribes  within 
and  bordering  on  the  southern  frontier,  whom  a  cruel  war 
on  their  part  had  compelled  to  chastise  into  peace,  have 
latterly  shown  a  restlessness,  which  has  called  for  prepa- 


niessagc  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ii*  any  mention  made  of  Indian  af- 
fairs.  The  remaining  messages  of  the  first  four  years  of  his 
administration  refer,  in  general  terms,  to  the  settlement  of 
boundaries,  the  cessions  of  lands,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernntent  to  preserve  peace  and  introduce  agriculture  and 
tlic  arts  among  them.  In  his  inaugural  address,  at  t)»e 
commencement  of  his  second  term,  4th  March,  1805,  he 
comments  on  the  condition  of  this  people  more  at  length: 

*«The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  I  have 
regarded  with  the  commiseration  their  history  inspires, 
Endowed  with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of  n»en — 
breathing  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  independence — 
and  occupying  a  country  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to 
be  undisturbed — the  stream  of  overflowing  population, 
from  other  regions,  directed  itself  on  these  shores — 
without  power  to  divert,  or  habits  to  contend  against,  they 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  current,  or  dn\en  before 
it — now  reduced  within^llmits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter's 
state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agriculture  and 
the  arts — ^to  encourage  them  to  that  industry  which  alone 
can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  existence — and 
to  prepare  them  in  time  for  that  state  of  society  which  to 
bodily  comforts  adds  the  improvements  of  the  mind  and 
morals.  We  have,  therefore,  liberally  furnished  them 
with  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  household  use;  we 
have  placed  among  them  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first  ne- 
cessity; and  they  are  covered  with  the  aegis  of  the  law, 
a^tnst  aggressors  fi'om  among  themselves. 

"But   the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them   on  the   fiite 
which  awaits  their  present  course  of  life,  to  iiiduce  them 
to  exercise  their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change 
tlieir  pursuits  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  have 
powerful  obstacles  to  encounter;  they  are  combatted  by 
the  habits  of  their  bodies,  prejudice  of  their  minds,  igno- 
rance, pride,  and  the  influence  of  interested  and  crafly 
individuals  among  them,  who  feel  themselves  sometiiing 
ill  the  present  order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing 
in  any  other.     These  persons  inculcate  a  sanctimonious 
reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  that  what- 
ever the)  did,  must  be  done  through  all  time;  that  reason 
is  a  false  guide,  and  to  udvaticc  under  its  counsel  in  their 
physical,  moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous  innova- 
tion; that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their  Creator  made 
them,   ignorance   being  safety,   and  knowledge   full   of 
danger;  in  short,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  ac- 
tion and  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry.     They 
too,  liave  their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in 
keeping  things  in  their  present  state,  who  dread  reforma- 
tion, and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  maintain  the  ascen- 
dancy of  habit  over  the  duly  of  improving  our  reason, 
and  obeying  its  mandates." 

In  the  niessages  of  1805-*6  atid  '7,  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  peace — the  acceptance  of  ces- 
sions— ^the  deteniii  nation  to  promote  their  progress  and 
wel&re»  are  mentioned. 


commissioners  engaged  in  carrying  the  terms  of  the  peace 
into  execution." 

In  1816,  he  says:  "The  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits 
appear  also  disposed  to  remain  at  peace.  From  several  of 
them,  purchases  have  been  made,  paiticularly  favorable  to 
the  wishes  and  security  of  our  frontitr  settlements,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  titles,  tliough  not  supported  by  due  proof,  and 
clashing  those  of  one  tribe  with  the  claims  of  another, 
have  been  extinguished  by  double  purchases — the  bene- 
volent policy  of  the  United  State:*,  preferring  the  aug- 
mented expense  to  the  hazard  of  doing  injustice,  or  to 
the  enforcement  of  justice  against  a  feeble  antl  untutored 
people,  by  means  involving  or  threatening  an  efl'usion  of 
blood.  I  am  happy  to  add  tliat  the  tranquillity  which 
has  been  restored  among  the  tribes  themselves,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  our  own  popidution,  will  favor  the 
resumption  of  the  work  of  civilization,  which  had  made 
an  encouraging  progress  among  some  of  the  tribes;  and 
that  the  facility  is  increasing  for  extending  that  divided  and 
individual  ownership,  which  exists  now  in  moveable  pro 
pcrty  only,  to  the  soil  itself;  and  of  thus  establishing,  in 
the  culture  and  improvement  of  it,  the  true  foundation 
for  a  transit  from  the  habits  of  tl^e  savage  to  the  aits  and 
comfort  of  social  life." 

President  Monroe,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  1817, 
says:  "  With  the  Indian  tribes,  it  is  our  duty  tt»  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  to  act  with  kindness  and  liberality 
in  all  our  transactions.  Equally  proper  is  it  to  persevere 
in  our  efforts  to  extend  to  them  the  advantages  of  civili- 
zation." 

In  his  message  of  December,  1817,  he  adverts  to  the 
purchases  of  land  from  several  Indian  tribes  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie,  by  which  the  Indian  title,  with  the  exception 
of  moderate  reservations,  has  been  extinguish.ed  to  the 
whole  of  the  land  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  to  a  part  of  that  in  the  Michlgiin  territory  and  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

"From  the  Cherokee  tribe,  a  tract  has  been  purchased 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  an  amuigement  made,  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  u 
great  part,  if  not  llie  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  tliat 
tribe  eastward  of  that  river,  in  the  Stntes  of  North  Cstro- 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  and  in  the  Alabama  territo- 
ry, will  soon  be  acquired." 

'  Tlie  House  will  rcnuirk  how  fnr  these  flattering  antici- 
pations are  yet  from  being  realized. 

The  President  continues:  •*  Tlic  hunter  state  can  exist 
only  in  the  vast  uncultivated  desert.  It  yields  to  tlic  more 
dense  and  compact  form  and  greater  force  of  a  civilized 
population;  andof  right  it  ouglitto  yielil,  for  the  earth  vvris 
given  to  mankind  to  support  the  greatest  number  of  w  hieh 
it  is  capable;  and  no  tribe  or  people  have  a  right  to  with- 
hold from  the  wants  of  others  more  than  is  nccei;s:iry  for 
their  own  support  and  comfort.     It  is  gratifying  to  Vinow 
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that  the  reservations  of  land  made  by  the  treaties  with  the 
tribes  on  LAke  Erie,  were  made  with  a  view  to  individoal 
ownership  among  them,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
by  all,  and  that  an  annusd  stipend  has  been  pledged  to  8up> 
ply  all  their  other  wants.  It  will  merit  the  consideration 
of  Congfress,  whether  other  provision,  not  stipulated  by 
treaty,  ought  to  be  made  for  these  tribes,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  liberal  and  humane  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  all  the  tribes  within  our  limits,  and,  more 
particularly,  for  tlieir  improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
fife." 

In  the  message  of  1818,  speakine  of  foreign  adven- 
turers among  the  savag^es,  the  President  says:  **U  is  to 
the  interference  of  some  of  these  adventurers,  in  misre- 
presenting the  claims  and  titles  of  the  Indians  to  land,  and 
in  practismg  on  their  savage  propensities,  that  the  Semi- 
nole war  is  principally  to  be  traced.*' 

On  the  general  topic,  he  remarks,  in  the  same  message: 
'*  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  independent 
savage  communities  cannot  long  exist  within  the  limits  )of 
a  civilized  population.  The  progress  of  the  latter  has  al- 
most invariably  terminated  in  the  extinction  of  the  former, 
especially  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  our  portion  of  this 
hemisphere,  among  whom  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  have  been  conspicuous.  To  civilize  them, 
and  even  prevent  their  extinction,  it  seems  to  be  indispen- 
sable that  their  independence,  as  communities,  should 
cease,  and  that  the  control  of  the  United  States  over  them 
should  be  complete  and  undisputed.  The  hunter-state 
will  then  be  more  easily  abandoned,  and  recourse  will  be 
had  to  the  acquisition  and  culture  of  land,  and  to  other 
pursuits  tending  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  connect  them 
together  as  a  savage  community,  and  to  p^ive  a  new  cha- 
racter to  every  individual.  I  present  this  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  on  the  presumption  that  it  may 
be  found  expedient  and  practicable  to  adopt  some  be- 
nevolent provisions  having  these  objects  in  view,  relative 
to  the  tribes  within  our  settlements." 

In  the  messages  of  1819  and  1820,  the  passages  rela- 
tive to  Indian  affairs  either  do  not  bear  so  immediately  on 
this  question,  or  do  not  present  any  thing  material  to  be 
quoted.  In  his  inaugural  address  of  1821,  Mr.  Monroe 
expresses  himself  thus: 

<*  The  care  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  has 
long  been  an  essential  part  of  our  system;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  executed  in  a  manner  to  accom- 
plish all  the  objects  intended  by  it.  We  have  treated 
them  as  independent  nations,  without  their  having  any 
substantial  pretensions  to  that  rank.  The  distinction  has 
flattered  their  pride,  retarded  their  improvement,  and,  in 
many  instances,  paved  the  way  to  their  destruction.  The 
progress  of  our  settlements  westward,  supported,  as  they 
are,  by  a  dense  population,  has  constantly  driven  them 
back,  with  almost  the  total  sacrifice  of  the  lands  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon.  They  have  claims 
on  the  magnanimity,  and,  I  may  add,  on  the  justice  of  this 
nation,  which  we  must  all  feel.  We  should  become  their 
real  benefactors;  we  should  perform  the  office  of  their 
great  father,  the  endearing  title  which  they  emphatically 
give  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Union.  Their  sove- 
reignty over  territories  should  cease;  in  lieu  of  which,  the 
right  of  soil  should  be  secured  to  each  individual  and  his 
posterity,  in  competent  portions,  and,  for  the  territory 
thus  ceded  by  each  tribe,  some  reasonable  equivalent 
should  be  granted,  to  be  vested  in  permanent  funds,  for 
the  support  of  civil  government  over  them,  and  for  the 
education  of  their  children;  for  their  instruction  in  the 
arts  of  husbandry,  and  to  provide  sustenance  for  them 
until  they  cou-ld  provide  it  for  themselves.  My  earnest 
hope  is  that  Congress  will  digest  some  plan,  founded  on 
these  principles,  with  such  improvements  as  tiieir  wisdom 
may  sugeest,  and  carry  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  may  be 
practicatble." 


In  the  message  of  1821  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  in- 
terest relative  to  the  Indians. 

In  1822,  the  President  informs  Congress  of  the  sbolitioD 
of  the  trading  houses,  in  conformity  with  the  act  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1823,  there  is  nothing  important  on  tliis  topic. 

In  1824,  the  President  informs  Congress  of  some  Indian 
hostilities  on  the  upper  Mississippi;  of  the  preservation 
of  pacific  relations  with  the  otiier  tribes;  and,  after  re- 
marking upon  the  schools,  pursues  the  general  subject  thus: 

"  The  condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  limits, 
and  especially  those  who  are  within  the  limits  of  any  of 
the  States,  merits  likewise  particular  attention.  Expe- 
rience has  shown,  that,  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they 
can  never  be  incorporated  into  our  system,  in  any  form 
whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that,  in  the  replar 
augmentation  of  our  population  with  the  extension  of  our 
settlements,  their  situation  wiU  become  deplorable,  if  their 
extinction  is  not  menaced.  Some  weH  digested  plan, 
which  will  rescue  them  from  such  calamities,  is  due  to 
their  rights,  to  tie  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their 
safety,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  degrees. 
The  process  must  commence  with  the  infant  state,  through 
whom  some  effect  may  be  wrought  on  the  parental.  Dif- 
ficulties of  the  most  serious  character  present  themselves 
to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  the  ter- 
ritory on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from 
it  by  force,  even  with  a  view  to  their  own  security  and 
happiness,  would  be  revolting  to  humanity,  and  utterly 
unjustifiable.  Between  tiie  limits  of  our  present  States 
and  territories,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,  there 
is  a  vast  territory  to  which  they  might  be  invited,  with  in- 
ducements which  might  be  successful.  It  is  thought,  u 
that  territory  should  be  divided  into  districts,  by  previous 
agreement  with  the  tribes  now  residing  there,  and  civil 
governments  be  established  in  each,  with  schbob  for  every 
branch  of  instruction  in  literature  and  in  the  *^,^ 
civilized  life,  that  all  the  tribes  now  within  our  limits  might 
gradually  be  drawn  there.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
would  necessarily  be  attended  with  expense,  and  that  not 
inconsiderable;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  any  other  can 
be  devised,  which  would  be  less  liable  to  that  objection, 
or  more  likely  to  succeed." 

On  tiie  27th  January,  1825,  Mr.  l^onroe  sent  his  special 
messagpe  to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  ac- 
companied by  the  then  Secretary  of  War's  plan  of  coloni- 
zation. That  message  and  report  arc  comparatively  so 
recent  and  well  known,  tiiat  he  would  only  quote  a  short 
paragraph  from  each.     Mr.  Monroe  says: 

••  Experience  lias  clearly  demonstrated,  that,  in  their 
present  state,  it  is  Impossible  to  incorporate  them,  in  such 
masses,  in  any  form,  into  our  system.  It  has  also  demon- 
stated,  with  equal  certainty,  that,  without  a  timely  antici- 
pation of,  and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  under  causes  which  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  control,  their  deg^radation  and  exter* 
mination  will  be  inevitable." 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  report,  speaking  of  the  soutliem 
tribes,  says: 

^«  Of  the  four  southern  tribes,  two  of  them,  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Choctaws,  have  already  allotted  to  them  a  tract 
of  country  west  of  tiie  Mississippi-  That  which  has  been 
allotted  to  the  latter,  is  believed  to  be  sufficiently  ample 
for  the  whole  nation,  should  tiiey  emig^te;  and  if  an  ar- 
rangement, which  is  believed  not  to  be  impracticable, 
could  be  made  between  them  and  the  Chicka^ws,  who  are 
their  neighbors,  and  of  similar  habits  and  dispositions,  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  both.  A 
sufficient  countrj-  should  be  reserved  to  the  west  of  the 
Cherokees,  on  the  Arkansas,  as  a  means  of  exchange  with 
those  who  remain  on  the  east.  To  the  Creeks  might  be 
allotted  a  country  between  the  Arkansas  and  Canadian 
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rtrer,  which  limits  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Choctaws 
in  that  quarter." 

On  the  3d  of  Fcbruar}'»  1826,  Mr.  Secretary  Barbour's 
report  on  the  subject  of  Indian  colonisation  was  made. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Adams  submitted  to  Congress  his  views  on 
this  topic;  and  at  the  same  session  was  presented  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Porter's  report.  These  he  would  not  now  stop 
particulai'ly  to  examine.  He  might  advert  to  them  here- 
after. Every  gentleman,  he  presumed,  had  read  them, 
and  he  would  be  fidly  borne  out  in  the  assertion  that  they 
agreed,  substantially,  and  in  principle,  with  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Calhoim.  On  these  documents, 
he  would  offer  only  one  reflection.  From  the  days  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  the  present,  this  policy  had  been  stesidily  kept 
in  view  by  tlie  Government.  It  had  always  been  deemed 
wise,  practicable,  and  just.  Why,  then,  are  we  told  it 
is  new  and  visionary  ?  that  we  have  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion  on  which  to  act?  that  the  plan  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered and  nuitured'  Have  so  many  eminent  men  amused 
themselves  by  throwing  out  crude  notions  to  Congress  and 
the  people,  upon  a  question  so  deeply  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Union  and  the  lives  and  happiness  ff  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow -beings?  Have  they  dared  to  prac- 
tise a  deception  on  the  country  ?  and  has  tliis  deception 
been  repeated  through  four  administrations? 

Mr.  W.  said,  before  he  left  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
would  advert  to  what  had  been,  said  as  to  the  supposed 
opinion  of  Genera]  Washington  and  his  cabinet  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
them.  He,  too,  had  had  access  to  tlie  original  documents  on 
the  files  of  the  Senate t  and  he  begged  leave  to  quote  a 
part  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Uiat  the  course 
adopted  was  considei*ed  as  one  of  expediency  chiefly,  if 
not  solely. 

The  paper  he  should  read  was  a  commanication  from 
General  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  1 5th  June,  1789. 

**  The  United  States,  having  come  into  the  possession 
of  sovereignity,  and  an  extensive  territory,  must  una- 
voidably be  subject  to  the  expenses  of  such  a  condition. 

*<  The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  highly  expedient  that 
a  liberal  system  of  justice  should  be  adopted  for  the  va- 
nous  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

**  By  having  recourse  to  tlie  several  Indian  treaties  made 
by  the  authority  of  Congress  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  excepting  those  made,  January, 
1789,  at  Fort  Harmar,  it  would  appear  that  Congress  were 
of  opinion  tluit  the  treaty  of  peace  of ^783  absolutely 
invested  them  with  the  fee  of  all  the  Indian  lands  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States^  that  they  hatl  the  right  to 
assign  or  retain  such  portions  as  they  should  judge  pro- 
per. But  it  is  manifest,  ftom  tlie  representations  of  the 
confederated  Indians,  at  the  Huron  village,  in  December, 
1786,  that  they  entertained  a  different  opinion,  and  that 
they  were  the  only  rightful  proprietors  of  the  soil;  and  it 
appears,  by  the  resolve  of  the  2d  of  Jidy,  1788,  that  Con- 
gress so  far  conformed  to  the  idea,  as  to  appropriate  a  sum 
of  money  solelv  to  the  piu'pose  of  extinguishing  the  In- 
dian claims  to  lands  they  had  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  obtaining  regular  conveyances  of  the  same.  This 
object  was  accoAingly  accomplished  at  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar,  in  January,  1789. 

«Tbe  principle  of  the  Indian  right  to  the  lands  they 
possess  being  thus  conceded,  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the 
nation  will  be  advanced  by  making  it  the  basis  of  the  fu- 
ture administration  of  justice  towards  the  Indian  tribes. 

«  The  whole  number  of  Indian  warriors,  south  of  the 
Ohio,  and  east  of  the  Missisnppi,  roayj^e  estimated  at  four- 
teen thousand;  those  to  the  northward  of  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  southward  of  tlie  lakes,  at  about  five  thousand.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  old  men,  women,  and  children 
may  be  estimated  at  three  for  one  warrior,  the  whole 
amounting  to  seventy.«ix  thousand  souls.     It  is  highly  pro. 
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bable  that,  by  a  conciliatory  system,  tlie  expeitse  of  manag- 
ing the  said  Indians,  and  attaching  them  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  next  ensuing  period  of  fifty  yean,  m«y,  on 
an  avei'age,  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually. 

'<  A  system  of  coercion  and  opprewion,  pursued  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  same  period,  as  the  conveiMcnoe  of 
the  United  States  might  dictate,  would  probably  amount 
to  a  much  greater  sum  of.  money.  But  the  blood  and  »• 
justice  which  would  stain  the  character  of  the  Mition  would 
be  beyond  all  pecuniary  oalcolaition. 

**  As  the  settlements  of  the  whites  shall  approach  near 
to  the  Indian  boundaries  established  by  treaties,  the  game 
■will  be  diminished,  and  the  lands  bein^  valuable  to  the  In- 
dians only  as  hunting  grounds,  they  wdl  be  willing  to  sell 
further  tracts,  for  siradl  considerations.  By  the  expiration, 
therefore,  of  the  above  period,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Indians  will,  by  the  invariable  operation  of  the  causes 
which  have  Jiitherto  existed  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number." 

Mr.  W.  next  adverted  to  the  course  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, on  the  subject  of  this  Cherokee  Government  In 
October  or  November,  1827,  the  commianoners  of  tho 
United  States,  General  Cocke  and  Messrs.  Davidson  and 
Gray,  communicated  to  Mr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Cherokee  constitution,  which  they  say  was  formed  by 
white  men  and  half  breeds,  who  fill  nearly  all  the  offices^ 
rule  the  people,  and  dispose  of  the  annuities  at  pleasure.* 
'  In  their  journal,  July  7,  they  state  that  they  learned 
from  Elias  Boudinot,  that  the  council  adjourned  without 
settling  their  business  amicably,  and  some  of  the  old  In- 
dians were  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  intended  to  raise  op- 
position to  their  new  mode  of  Government,  by  a  constitu- 
tion.f 

On  the  26th  January,  1828,  Governor  Forsyth  addressed 
the  President,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Cherokee  constitu- 
tion, and  asked  what  measures  liad  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  new  Government  within  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

On  the  21st  February,  Mr.  W.  introduced  a  resolution 
of  inquiry  on  the  same  subject  On  the  23d  it  was  modi- 
fied at  the  suggestion  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  Stocks]  and  laid  on  the  table  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  tlie  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  {Mr. 
WicKLirvK.]  On  the  29th  the  resolution  was  again  mo- 
dified by  the  mover,  and  was  then  again  laid  on  the  table, 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Stobus.]  On  the  Sd  of^farch  it  passed.  When  the  docu- 
ments in  answer  to  tlie  resolution  cam^  in,  it  appeared, 
that,  on  the  23d  February,  two  days  after  the  resolution 
was  introduced,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Barbour,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  H.  Montgomery,  sgent  for  the  Cherokees^  was 
written.  By  tliis  letter  the  agent  was  <<  directed  by  the 
President  to  converse  with  the  chiefs  and  inform  them 
tliat  he  wislies  tliem  distinctly  to  understand  that  this  act 
of  theirs  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  regu- 
lations of  a  purely  municipal  character;  and  which  ne 
wishes  them  distinctly  to  understand,  will  not  be  recog- 
nised as  changing  any  one  of  the  relations  under  which 
they  stood  to  the  General  Government  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  said  constitution."  Among  the  same  documents 
was  communicated  a  letter  from  tlie  officer  at  the  head  of 
what  has  been  called  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  [CoL 
McKenney]  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  thus:  <*  I  think  it  much  iu  be  regretted 
that  the  idea  of  sovereignty  should  have  taken  such  deep 
hold  of  these  people.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  erect 
themselves  into  a  state  of  such  independence,  and  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Government;  and  the  sooner  they  are  en- 
lightened on  the  subject,  I  think  the  better.  The  most 
Ihey  can  ever  hope  for,  if  they  retam  then*  possesnons 
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within  thr  States,  is  to  hold  them  under  the  laws  of  the 
States  as  citizens. ** 

At  the  opemn|f  of  the  next  session  of  Congre8%  Presi- 
nent  Adams  in  his  message  expressed  himself  thns:  **  The 
attention  of  Cons^reas  is  particularly  invited  to  that  part  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  concerns  the 
esstii^  sTstem  of  our  relations  with  the  In^an  tribes  At 
Ike  estebtishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  under  the 
present  oonstitntton  of  the  United  States,  the  principle 
was  adopted  of  considering  them  as  foreign  and  indepen- 
d«it  powers,  and  also  m  proprietors  of  lands.  They  were, 
moreover,  considered  as  savages,  whom  it  was  our  policy 
and  our  duty  to  use  our  influence  in  converting  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  bringing  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 

'<  As  independent  powers,  we  negotiated  with  them  by 
Iresitiesi  as  proprietors,  we  purchased  of  them  all  the  lands 
which  we  could  prevail  upon  them  to  sell;  as  brethren  of 
the  human  race,  rude  and  ignorant,  we  endeavored  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  letters.  The 
ultimate  design  was  to  incorporate  in  our  own  institutions 
HmX  ptn^on  of  them  which  could  be  converted  to  the 
state  of  civilization. 

**  In  the  practice  of  European  States,  before  our  revo- 
Intion,  they  had  been  considered  as  children  to  he  govern- 
ed; as  tenants  at  discretion,  to  be  dispossessed  as  occasion 
might  require;  as  hunters,  to  be  indemnified  by  trifling 
eonceSBons  for  removal  from  the  grounds  from  which 
tiieir  game  was  extirpated.  In  changing  the  system,  it 
would  seem  as  if  a  full  contemplation  of  the  consequences 
of  the  change  had  not  been  taken.  We  have  been  far 
more  successifulinthe  acquisition  of  their  lands,  tlianin  im- 
parting to  them  the  principles,  or  inspiring  them  with  tlie 
spirit  of  civilization.  But,  in  appropriating  to  ourselves 
meir  hunting  grounds,  we  have  Drought  tipon  ourselves 
the  obligation  of  providing  them  wi9i  subsistence;  and 
when  we  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  teaching  them 
the  arts  of  civifization  and  tlie  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
we  have  unexpectedly  found  them  forming,  in  the  midst 
of  ourselves,  communities  cluming  to  be  independent  of 
ours,  and  rivals  of  sovereignty  within  the  territories  of  the 
members  of  our  Union.  This  state  of  things  requires  that 
a  remcc^  should  be  provided>-a  remedy,  which,  while 
it  sliall  do  justice  to  those  unfortunate  children  of  nature, 
may  secure  to  the  members  of  our  confederation  their 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  of  soil.  As  the  outline  of  a  pro- 
ject to  that  effect  the  views  presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  arc  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress." 

Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  if  the  «•  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  soil"  in  the  States  were  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent, invaded  by  this  state  of  things,  what  remedy  could 
be  requisite  to  secure  them? 

Next,  sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  let  us  refer  to  Mr.  Secretar>' 
Porter's  report.  What  does  he  say?  «♦  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  to  one  who  has  marked  the  progress  of  popnla- 
tton  and  improvement,  and  is  conversant  with  the  princi- 
ples of  human  action,  than  that  tliese  Indians  will  n^t  be 
permitted  to  hold  the  rcsen-ations  on  which  they  live  with- 
m  the  States,  by  their  present  tenure,  for  any  considerable 
period.  If,  indeed,  they  were  not  disturbed  in  their  pos- 
sessions by  lis,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  long  to 
sntYSist,  as  they  have  heretofore  done,  by  tlie  chase,  as 
their  gpime  is  already  so  much  diminished  as  to  render  it 
frequently  necessarv  to  furnish  them  with  provisions  in 
order  to  save  them  from  starvation..  In  their  present  des- 
titute and  deplorable  condition,  and  which  is  constantly 
growing  more  helpless,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  dnty  of  the  Government,  to  take  them  un- 
dei- its  paternal  care,  ami  to  exercise  over  their  persons 
and  property  the  salutary  riglits  and  duties  of  iPiiardian- 
ship." 

With  tlie  purpose  of  showing  how  this  matter  of  Indian 
title  and  sovereignty  had  been  considered  by  oiur  courts, 


Mr.  W.  uked  leave  to  refer  the  Uouso  to  one  or  two  ja 
dicial  decisions: 

<*The  United  States  maintain,  as  all  others  have  main- 
tained, that  discovery  gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish 
tlie  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  either  by  purchase  or  con- 
quest, and  gave  also  a  ri^it  to  such  a  degree  of  sovereifroty 
as  the  circumstances  or  tlie  people  would  allow  them  to 
exercise." 

*'Ithas  never  been  doubted  that  either  the  United 
States  or  the  several  States  had  a  clear  title  to  all  the 
lands  witliin  the  boundary  lines  described  in  the  Ueaty  of 
peace  of  1783,  subject  only  to  tlie  Indian  rigiit  of  occu- 
pancy, and  that  the  exclusive  power  to  extingQish  that 
rirht  was  vested  in  that  Government  which  roi^kt  con- 
stitutionally exercise  it." 

The  case  of  Jackson  and  Goodel,  in  New  York,  had 
been  referred  to,  and  made  the  subject  of  much  discus^ 
sion.     He  took  that  case  to  be  thus: 

Land  had  been  granted  by  the  State  to  an  individualls- 
dian  for  military  services*  His  Indian  heir  alienated  it  to 
a  white  man.  The  supreme  couit  determined  that  the 
Indian  must  be  considered  a  citizen,  that  his  Indian  heir 
took  by  descent  as  the  heir  of  a  citizen,  and  that  tlie 
statutes  of  the  State  in  restraint  of  Indian  alienatiotis,  as 
they  then  existed,  did  not  extend  to  the  alienation  of  an 
individual  Indian  conveying  land  granted  to  his  IndiaA  an- 
cestor for  military  sei'vices. 

The  court  of  errors  held  it  was  not  necessary,  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  citizenship,  that  the  patent  was  an 
express  legislative  grant,  enabling  the  Indian  heir  to  hold. 
That  the  laws  in  restraint  of  Indian  alienatioii,  then  in 
force,  extended  to  individual  Indians  as  well  as  to  tribes. 
That,  if  it  were  necessaiy  to  decide  tJie  question  of  cit- 
zenship,  the  Indian  could  not  be  deemed  a  citizen. 

There  is  much  speculative  reasoning,  certainly,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Indians:  and  what  is  tlie  conclus'on?  That 
•Mhcy  are  placed  under  our  protection,  and  subject  to 
our  coercion,  so  for  as  the  public  safety  requires,  and  no 

further." 

If  they  arc  admitted  to  be  under  the  protection,  r.nd 
subject  to  the  coercion  of  the  States,  so  far  as  tlie  public 
safety  requires,  and  the  State  must  be  the  judge  how  »r 
that  is,  which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Chancellor, 
I  do  not  perceive  the  wide  diiTerence  on  the  point  between 
him  and  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York,  who,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  ihiit  court,  bi)i'- 
«*  Their  condition  has  been  gradually  changing,  unul  tiiey 
have  lost  every  attribute  of  sovereignty,  and  become  en- 
tirely dependent  upon,  and  subject  to  our  Governnvcnt 

The  Chancellor  himself,  in  liis  commentaries,  declares, 
"the  peculiar  character  ami  habits  of  tlie  Indian  natciis 
rendered  them  incapable  of  sustaining  any  other  relations 
with  the  whites,  than  that  of  dependence  and  pupil»gf' 
There  was  no  other  way  of  dealing  wAh  them,  than  tiiat 
of  keeping  them  separate,  subordinate,  and  depentlcnt, 
with  a  guardian  care  thrown  around  them  for  tlieir  pro- 
tection." 

**  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  speak- 
ing of  the  titles  derived  from  conquest  and  discovery, 
"and  no  cotirt  of  justice  can  permit  the  right  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  speculative  reasonings  on  abstract  rights.' 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  oflVr  a  remark  or  two  on  tue 
Indian  intercourse  acts.  l*hc  first  act,  22d  July,  179ji, 
makes  no  peculiar  provision,  willi  respect  to  Indians  wm»' 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State.  ^ 

The*  second  act,  Ist  March,  1793,  provides,  section  lj: 
"That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  trade  or  intercourse  with  tlic  Ind'utns  living  on  law" 
surrotinded  by  settlements  of  tlie  citizens  of  tlie  ^f}^^^^ 
States,  and  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  individiial 
States."  The  third  act,  27th  May,  1796,  is  the  same,  sec- 
tion 19,  except  that  it  reads  "ordinary  jurisdiction,"  &c. 

The  fburth  act,3d March,  1799,  istheaaroeaslbclaftftf 
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is  also  the  act  of  the  30th  March,  1803.  These  acU  the 
committee  of  Congpress,  upon  the  memorial  of  Georj^ia,  In 
1797,  admitted  required  revision,  but  alleged  it  was  too 
late  in  the  session  to  act  upon  them. 

Let  u«  pause  now,  [said  Mr.  W.]  and  consider  for  a  mo- 
nent  the  policy  we  have  pursued  towards  the  Indians,  and 
its  consequences.  We  gave  to  their  cessions  of  land  the 
formality  of  bargains,  and  some  of  the  empty  solemnities 
of  treaties. 

We  estabfished  houses  of  trade  among  them^  at  a  heavy 
expense. 

We  appointed  agents  and  sub-agents,  and  provided 
them  with  missionaries,  schoohnasters,  and  blacksmiths. 
What  have  been  the  consequences  f  And  first  as  to  treaiUes. 
We  incurred  the  expense  of  assembling  and  subsisting 
the  Indians,  during  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  treat 
By  allowing  them  this  show  of  independence,  we  flattered 
the  pride  and  encouraged  the  obstinacy  of  the  savages, 
thereby  obstructing  our  own  views.  We  were  oflen  com- 
pelled to  boy  the  same  land  over  two  or  three  times,  from 
different  tribes. 

The  purchase  money  was  immediately  dissipated  by  the 
Indians,  of^en  before  they  lefl  die  treaty  ground. 

We  were  compelled  to  offer  inducements  to  the  chiefi, 
for  their  asaent  to  cessions,  in  the  shape  of  preseiUs,  or,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  bribes. 

This  produced  dissatisfaction  among  our  own  citizens^ 
whose  consciences  were  offended  l^  these  practices, 
though  inevitable  in  all  treaties  with  barbarous  nations;  and 
bence  no  treaty  could  latterly  be  negotiated  without  loud 
complaints  of  bribery  and  fraud. 

Next  followed  the  modification  of  the  priaciple  of  trea- 
ties, contained  iiv  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1817,  the  Creek 
treaty  of  1826rand  the  treaty  of  1828  with  the  Cbero- 
kees  of  Arkansss,  by  which  the  enrolment  of  individuals, 
with  their  own  consent,  as  effligrants  beyond  the  Missis* 
«ippi,  was  provided  for,  and  inducements  offered  them, 
similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  present  bill.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  tlie  pretended  Cherokee  Government, 
punishing,  with  cruel  and  sanguinary  punisliments,  any 
who  should  presume  to  seU  their  improvements,  emigrate, 
or  treat  for  a  sale  of  land,  or  meet  United  States'  commis- 
sioners  to  treat  for  a  cession,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
established  usages.  To  these  succeeded  the  law  of  Geor- 
gia, intended  merely  to  meet  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
punish  those  who  should  attem;it  to  punish  the  native  Che- 
rokees,  most  of  whom  were  willing  to  emigrate,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  own  free  wiUL 
Next  as  to  trading  houses. 

They  entailed  on  us  a  heavy  expense — ^they  were  liable 
to  great  abuses — ^they  lent  us  little  or  no  aid  in  maintain- 
ing an  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes. 

After  a  fan*  trial  they  were  deliberately  abolished  by 
Congress. 

Then  as  to  the  payment  of  annuities.  Th^  have  boenr 
found  of  little  benefit  to  the  mass  of  the  common  Indians. 
He  would  refer  the  House  fo  the  testimony  of  the  leve- 
rend  Mr.  McCoy,  a  gontlenan  w<vtfav  of  sdl  credit  uid 
speaking  afier  much  experience  from  iiis  own  observation. 
*<  The  first  item  alluoed  to,  of  sixty-five  tboussnd  two 
hundred  dollars,  is  the  aggref^  of  annuities  paid  to  those 
Indians  withm  the  district  under  consideration.  Thei« 
has  been  a  lamentable  waste  of  public  treasure  upon  In- 
dian treaties^  and  I  aiB  confidently  assert  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  waste  of  public  moneys  in  Indian  annuities. 
Our  Government  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  lands 
for  notliing.  But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
thousands  of  dollars,  annually  paid  to  the  Indians^  as  mat^ 
ters  are,  render  them  any  service.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that,  all  things  considered,  tlieir  annuities  render  them  no 
service  at  all,  or  worse  thsn  none.  No  person  could 
have  been  more  ^rorahl^r  situated  tor  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  on  tlus  point « b«iig  actually  ^ttnong  them  for  nine 


years,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  their  circumstances  both 
before  and  after  receiving  annuities,  and  declare  that  I 
have  found  no  reason  for  inclining  to  a  (IjfTercnt  opinion 
from  that  just  now  expressed.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  Indian  agents  who  ore  of  adif* 
ferent  opinion." 
Next  as  to  agents. 

Their  interest  in  preserving  the  present  state  of  tilings, 
and  of\cn  in  obstructing  the  policy  of  the  Government,  is 
apparent.  They  are  frequently  under  temptations  from 
this  interest  to  neglect  or  violate  their  duty,  Tlie  mis- 
chievous effects  of  this  influence,  extended  over  tlie 
Indians  through  the  instrumentality  of  sub^agents,  artifi- 
cers, storekeepers,  and  other  white  men,  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  nation,  were  well  known.  More  than  one 
agent  had  been  strongly  suspected  of  using  this  influence 
for  sinister  purposes:  he  need  not  particuuuixe.  He  might 
appeal  to  the  statement  made  before  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  aiding  the  emigration  of  tlie  Indians,  and  would 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another  passage  in  Mr* 
McCoy's  valuable  pamphlet. 

**ltis  proper,  however,  before  we  dismiss  thiii  part  of 
our  subject,  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  are  well  aware  of  some  formidable  obstacles 
to  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Indians.  The  obstacles  to 
which  we  allude  will  not  derive  either  their  origin  or  their 
support  from  the  Indians  themselves,  but  both  will  be 
found  in  the  avarice  of  white  men,  near  to,  or  mingling 
with,  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is  for  the  natives  to 
remain  where  they  are,  and  in  their  present  condition." 

**  I  deeply  re|p:«t  the  necessity  of  mentioning  this  cir- 
cumstance; but  justice  to  my  subject,  to  the.  Indian^  and 
to  my  ovm  conscience,  demands  it  of  me.    We  may  pre- 
pare to  encounter  a  hostof  opposers,  consisting  of  trader^ 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed;  many  of  them  q>eaking  the 
Indian  language  fluently,  and  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse 
with  them,  imen  allied  hy  marriage,  and  otherwise  by 
blood;  of  many  others,  who  profit  more  or  less  by  a  com- 
mission from  our  Government,  for  the  performance  of 
services  in  the  Indian  Department.     Remove  the  Indian% 
and  the  fountain  faila.    Some  estimate  of  the  diflBicuHies 
arising  from  this  ouarter*  may  be  formed,  on  considering 
the  influence  whicu  the  number  of  those  interoted  persons^ 
under  these  favorable  opportunities,  mav  exeK  on  the 
minds  of  these  ignorant,  uninformed  people,  whose  preju- 
dices agunst  us  are  generally  inveterate,  and  whose  jea- 
lousies are  ever  on  the  alertf  considering,  also,  that  in  the 
transacting  of  business  with  the  Indians,  Government  has 
generally  been  under  the  necessity  of  availing  itself  of  the 
services  of  these  very  persons.    The  stoiy  requires  much 
delicacy  in  the  telling,  ftnd,  perhaps,  has  never  been,  nor 
will  it  now  be  pUinly  tol4,  that  scarce  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians  occurs,  in  which  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  are  not  obliged  to  shape  some  part  of  it  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  aome  of  this  class  of  persons." 
Again:  As  to  schools  and  miwionarics. 
In  speaking  of  the  missioiinri^  and  their  representa- 
tions of  the  condition  and  wishes  of  the  Indians,  he  intend* 
edto  do  justice  to  the  labors  and  motives  of  these  pious 
and  often  disinterested  men.  That  they  were  oflen  misled* 
and  in  their  turn  contributed  much  to  mislead  othen^  was 
indisputable*  They  were  often  tempted  to  suppress  every 
unfiivorable  statement,  lest  the  nithfiil  and  charitable 
should  weary  in  the  good  work.  On  this  subject  he  would 
quote  the  observations  of  Mr.  McCoy,  himself  a  missionar 
ry,  and  zealously  and  honestly  devoted  to  the  welfiure  of 
the  Indians. 

**  Societies  and  their  missionaries  should  carefully  guard 
against  what  we  might  term  high  coloring.  We  are  na- 
tiurally  fond  of  telling  the  more  &vonible  piurts  of  the  story, 
and  rather  desire  the  un&vorable  parts  to  sink  into  obli- 
vion. I  could  readily  point  to  statements  respectii^  mis- 
sionary operations,  which  approximate  this  character  too 
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nearly;  but  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  mention  only  this  ge- 
neral and  undoubted  fact,  yiz.  a  man  in  Europe,  by  read- 
ings the  whole  of  oar  missionary  journals,  narratives,  re- 
ports, &c.  would  be  apt  to  suppose  the  success  of  onr 
laborr  was  such,  that  the  aborigmes  of  our  country  were 
rapidly  improving"  their  condit'on,  both  in  respect  to  cliris- 
tianity  and  civilization.  How  would  such  a  one  be  disap- 
pointed on  visiting  these  regions,  to  find,  tlmt,  instead  of  im- 
provement in  general,  they  were  rapidly  decreasing  in  num- 
i>ers,and  perishing  under  their  accumulated  misfortunes. " 

The  testimony  of  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  [Gen. 
Vortkr]  on  this  subject,  is  well  worth  considering.  In 
hts  report' to  President  Adams,  accompanying  the  message 
of  December,  1828,  he  has  the  following  remarks: 

"  ITie  annual  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
the  purpose  of  etiucating  Indian  children,  and  teaching 
them  the  mechanic  arts,  has  had  the  effect  to  draw  to 
almost  every  Indian  reservation,  in  addition  to  the  agents 
and  interpreters,  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries 
and  teachers,  widi  their  families,  who,  having  acquiretl, 
principally  by  the  aid  of  this  fund,  very  comfortable  esta- 
blishments, are  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  them  by  the 
removal  of  the  Indians:  and  thus  we  have  found,  tliat, 
■while  the  agents  specially  employed  by  the  Government 
for  this  purpose  are  engared  in  persuading,  by  profuse 
distributions  of  money  and  presents,  the  Indians  to  emi- 
grate, another  set  of  Government  agents  are  operating 
more  secretly,  to  be  sure,  but  not  with  less  zeal  and  effect, 
to  prevent  such  emigration." 

•*  These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  a  personal  reflec- 
tion on  tlie  missionaries  and  teachers;  much  less  on  the 
pious  and  respectable  patrons  of  these  benevolent  institu- 
tions, who,  no  doubt,  are  disposed  to  lend  a  ready  support 
to  every  humane  measure  which  the  Government  may 
think  proper  to  adopt  in  fiivor  of  these  depressed  people; 
but  are  rather^intended  to  show  tlie  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble tendency  of  the  system  itself  to  counteract  the  leading 
policy  of  the  Government." 

With  respect  to  schools,  an  Extract  from  Dr.  Morse's 
report  would  assist  us  to  conjecture  how  that  matter  was 
managed,  litis  is  copied  from  the  account  of  a  missiona- 
ry who  visited  the  sciiool  at  Elliot,  and  conversed  with 
the  scholars. 

<*  He  told  them  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  establish 
schools  there.  The  boys  took  tne  hint,  and  brought  him  a 
donation  of  thirteen  dollars  for  the  Palestine  mission. 

•*They  obtained  the  money  In  this  way:  When  they 
were  out  in  the  field  every  morning  in  the  week  by  such  a 
minute,  or  had  committed  certain  lessons  in  school,  they 
•were  entitled  to  a  certain  premium,  and  when  they  fail 
they  forfeit  something.  There  is,  of  course,  debit  and 
credit.  Some  had  fifty  ccnta  to  their  credit,  some  more, 
and  some  less.'* 

Sudi  were  the  inducements  held  oat  among  the  Indians 
to  the  study  of  polite  literature;  yet  tlie  savage  little 
urchins,  in  spite  of  all  their  bribes,  as  he  supposed  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Stohot]  would  call  them, 
seemed  to  have  no  violent  affection  for  letters,  since  the 
Cherokee  council  had  fijund  it  necessary  to  pass  laws  to 
prevent  their  leaving  school,  and  to  compel  their  parents, 
when  they  did  so,  to  bring  them  back. 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  had  extracted  fr^m  official  doctiments  a 
statement  of  tiie  whole  number  of  Indians  within  tlie  ITnit- 
cd  States,  which  made  the  number  as  follows: 
Within  the  States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 

Island,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,     -        -        -    2,573 

New  York, 4,820 

PonnhVlvania,       - 300 

North'Carolina, 3,100 

South  Carolina, 300 

Ccoigia,       - 5,000 


All  the  old  States, 


16,093 


Tennessee,  -        -        -^       -        -        -       -    1,000 

Ohio, 1,877 

Mississippi, 23,000 

Alabama, 19,000 

Louisiana, 939 

Indiana, 4,050 

Illinois, 5,900 

Missouri, 5,631 

All  the  new  States,   ...        -       ■  61,397 

Peninsula  of  Michigan, 9,340 

Arkansas, 7,200 

Florida, 4,000 

Within  the  Territories,  excluding  from  Michigan 
the  country  west  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Mi- 
chigan, .....       .20,540 

Within  the  country  east  of  the  Misassippi,  and  iMrtb 
of  the  Ohio,  excluding  those  in  the  origi- 
nal States,         -        -        .        -        -       •  41,367 
Within  the  country  east  of  tlie  Mississippi,  north 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,   and  west  of  the 

three  upper  lakes, 20,200 

Within  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not  included 
in  Louisiana,  Missismppi»  or  Arkansas,      -  94,300 
In  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
the  Ohio,  el^cluding  those  in  the  original 
States,  except  North  and  South  Carolina 

and  Georgia,. 56,000 

Within  the  Rocky  Mountains,      -        .        -       -  20,000 
Within  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 

east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  -        -         108,070 
West  of  the  Rtocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  44 

and  lat.  49,       --.---       •  80,000 
Withinthe  United  States,    ....         313,130 
Their  condition  would  best  aptpear  fiwn  some  extracts 
which  he  would  lay  before  the  House. 

"  The  atuation  of  the  Indiani>,  and  the  operation  of  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country  upon  them, 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  progress  of  human  society. 
They  have  adopted  none  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  who  have  succeeded  them.  In  the  lo)i|  in- 
terval which  has  elapsed  since  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
whites,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  nngle  improvement 
which  has  taken  place,  in  their  principles,  habits,  or  con- 
dition. They  have  generally  retired  before  the  advindnj 
settlements;  and,  where  they  have  become  stattonirjr  oa 
tracts  secured  to  them,  they  have  declined  as  rspidly  in 
moTials  as  in  nnmbers." 

"  They  arc  essentially  hunters,  fed  and  clothed  from 
the  products  of  the  chase.  Tl»e  spirit  of  their  institiitionii» 
as  well  as  their  personal  feelings,  is  opposed  to  Isbor:  it  is 
a  disgraceful  employment." 

"  Jud^ng  of  tlie  fiitttre  by  the  past,  we  cannot  ttt  m 
anticipating  a  progressive  diminution  of  their  numbers, 
and  their  eventual  extinetiofi,  unless  our  border  sliouW  be- 
come stationary,  and  they  be  removed  beyond  it;orunle» 
some  radical  change  takes  place  in  the  principles  of  our  in- 
tercourse with  them,  which  it  is  easier  to  hope  than  eipect 
••  It  is  disgraceful  for  a  war  party  to  return  willHWt 
success.  But  one  scalp  will  redeem  them  from  this  re- 
proach. If  any  enemy  cannot  be  found,  it  is  often  taken 
from  a  friend;  and  thus  our  citizens  are  always  exposed, 
when  travelling  in  the  vicinity  of  their  war  paths." 

The  increase  of  their  wants,  arising  from  contact  with 
civilization,  and  the  gradual  destruction  of  ths  game,  ^ 
strongly  expressed  in  the  speech  of  a  Pawnee  chief  to 
the  President. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  know  the  white* 
Our  wants  were  then  fewer  than  they  ai^  now.  ^^,  ?^ 
tlien  seen  nothing  which  we  could  not  get.  We  cwiW '[« 
down  to  sleep,  ainl^  when  we  awoke,  we  foufid  the  bviflaw 
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feeding'  around  our  camp;  but  now  we  are  killing  them  for 
tJicir  skms,  and  feeding  the  wolves  with  their  flesh,  to 
make  our  children  cry  over  their  bones.'* 
.Yet,  in  the  same  speech,  the  chief  entreats  that  his  tribe 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  hunters,  and  resists  the  intro- 
duction of  schools,  missionaries,  labor,  and  civilization. 

"I  am  like  you,  my  great  father?  I  love  my  country,  I 
love  my  people,  I  love  the  manner  in  which  we  Kve,  and 
think  myself  and  warriors  brave.  Spare  me,  then^  my 
father,  and  let  me  pursue  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver  m 
our  wilderness,  and  I  will  trade  the  skiiM  with  your  peo- 
ple. I  have  grown  up  and  lived  witliout  work.  I  hope 
you  will  let  mc  die  without  it. 

"  It  is  too  soon,  my  great  father,  to  send  those  gootl 
men  among  us.  We  are  not  starving  yet.  Let  us  enjoy 
the  chase  until  our  game  is  exhausted.  Let  as  destroy  the 
^ild  animals,  before  you  make  us  toi1»  and  interrupt  our 
happiness." 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  came  now  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  in  tlie  old  States.  The  names  only  of  Indian 
tribes,  now  extinct^  would  furnish  along  catalogue.  They 
had  perished  from  the  operation  of  natural  causes  known 
to  every  gentleman,  and  in  part  well  explained  by  the  re- 
viewer, whose  production  he  had  already  quoted.  Their 
improvidence^  their  degraded  condition,  was  notorious. 
They  had  in  many  States  mingled  with  the  free  blacks, 
and  simk,  in  all  respects,  to  their  level.  He  referred  to 
Mr.  McCoy's  remarks,  in  his  pamphlet  already  mentioned. 
Speaking  of  the  Indians  in  the  old  States,  that  respectable 
writer  observes:  *«  Those  who  are  pent  up  by  the  whites 
on  small  reservations,  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  decline  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
than  the  tribes  farther  west,  on  the  frontiers  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois;  and  the  decline  of  these  latter  is  more 
rapid  in  proportion  than  those  still  more  remote.  Let  it 
be  borne  m  mind,  that,  wherever  we  discover  a  decrease  ofl  acres  of  good  land,  which  they  were  notallowed  to  alienate. 


ans  in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and  improved  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according  to 
that  in  Gen.  i,  28,  and  chap,  ix,  1,  and  Psal.  cxv,  16.'* 
They  are  not  allowed  to  sell  peltry  except  to  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  commonwealth. 

None  are  to  buy  lands  from  them)  no  arms  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  liquor,  to  be  sold  to  them. 

Foreigners  not  allowed  to  trade  with  them . 

In  1B93,  an  act  for  theTr  better  government  was  passed; 
commissioners  were  appointed  "to  have  the  inspection, 
and  more  particular  care  and  government  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  exercise  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace- over 
them,  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  for  hearing 
and  determining  pleas  betwixt  party  and  party,  and  to 
award  execution  therein,  as  for  the  examinhig,  hearing, 
and  punishing  criminal  offences,  according  to  the  acts  and 
laws  of  this  province,  and  to  nominate  constables." 

A  penalty  is  denounced  for  selling  liquors  to  them. 

The  accusation  of  an  Indian,  with  other  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, amounting  to  a  high  presumption^  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices,  to  be  accounted  sufficient;  unless 
the  party  accused  will  expurgate  himself  on  oath. 

Pennsylvania  punishes  the  sale  of  liquors  to  them,  but 
provides' that  the  Governor  and  council,  or  persons  by  them 
authorized  to  hold  treaties  with  any  nation  of  Indians,  may, 
at  such  treaties,  give  any  reasonable  quantity  of  rum  as 
by  them  shall  be  thought  necessary. "  173 1 . 
'  In  1744,  the  criminal  law  was  extended  to  them. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  character  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Indians?  Look  at  the  Catawbas,  sir; 
between  seventy  and  a  hundred  individuals,  wretched  and 
depraved  beyond  description,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
most  generous  and  formidable  of  the  enemies  of  the  Six 
Nations!  About  ten  years  ago  they  were  computed  at  four 
hundred,  and  they  have  had  secured  to  them  by  the  State 
of  Souths  Carolina  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 


numbers,  we  see  an  increase  of  calamities." — Page  12. 
Again,  in  page  14,  he  says:  •*!  took  the  liberty,  not  long 
since,  of  suggesting  that  the  condition  of  those  small  bands 
who  are  on  little  reservations  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Ohio,  surrounded  by  white  population,  is  worse  than 
that  of  those  who  have  more  latituae  on  our  frontier.  To 
tij.8  remark,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  except  something  in 
respect  to  eating  and  wearing. 

*'  I  presume  those  small  bands  live  more  plentifully  for 
fowl  and  raiment,  than  do  the  others.  But  1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  repeating- that  they  are  more  debased  in  princi- 
ple, and  positively  more  worthless,  than  those  with  whom 
1  am  comparing  them. 

"This  sentiment  is  the  result  of  my  own  personal  ob- 
servation, as  well  as  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
most  authentic  information." 

If  we  look  to  the  legislation  of  those  States  where  they 
lire,  we  find  they  are  considered  spendthrifts  and  paupers, 
and  treated  as  such.  Gtiardians  are  appointed  for  tnero, 
and  they  are  governed  as  natural  and  perpetual  minors. 

Mr.  W.  would  give  a  sketch  of  the  laws  of  a  few  of  the 
old  States,  taken  from  the  collection  made  by  the  Commits 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Thes&  might  serve  as  a  specimen.  If 
gentlemen  had  a  curiosity  to  look  into  the  matter  further, 
they  had  only  to  consult  the  files. 

Connecticut  appoihts  an  overseer  for  each  tribe;  he  has 
the  care  and  management  of  their  lands;  they  are  render- 
ed incapable  of  contracting.  In  1672,  pow-wows  were 
prohibited,  and  murder  and  sabbath-breaking  punislied. 
In  1702,  an  act  passed  to  punish  Indians  for  dnmkenness. 

Rhode  Island  renders  them  incapable  of  contracting. 
Suits  for  trespasses  on  their  lands  must  be  brought  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  tribe.  If  residing  in  any  town,  and  liable 
to  become  chargeable,  they  may  be  removed  as  paupers. 

They  arc  allowed  to  take  the  poor  debtor's  oath. 

Massachusetts  enacts  that,  <•  what  lands  any  of  the  Indi* 


Mr.  W.  said  he  would  advert,  he  could  not  do  more,  to 
the  excellent  article  m  the  January  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  attributed  to  the  pen  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  had  abundant  opportunities  for  observation,  and 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 
(Governor  Cass.)  The  whole  article  was  so  judicious,  that 
he  would  be  at  a  loss  what  to  select;  and  he  was  conscious 
he  had  already  trespassed  heavily  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  but  he  referred  gentlemen  to  it  who  really  desired 
information;  it  would  well  repay  them  fbr  the  trouble  of  a 
perusal. 

Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Cherokees.  These  Indians  joined  the  British  in  the 
revolutionary  war.  They  were  conquered,  and  peace  dic- 
tated to  them  in  1777,  when  the  treaty  of  Dewitt's  comer 
was  made,  by  which  thev  admitted  that  they  were  a  con- 
quered people,  and  ceded  all  tiieir  country  east  of  the 
Unakoi  mountain.  They  again  committed  hostilities,  and 
were  aeain  conquered  in  1783,  and  terms  of  peace  again 
dictated  to  them.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  they  con* 
tinued  to  obmmit  hostilities  during  the  administration  of 
General  Washington,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Holston .  They 
are  now  assumed  to  be  a  civilized  people,  and  their  con- 
stitution and  their  press  are  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  the 
fiict.  Their  constitution  has  barbarism  distinctly  stamped 
upon  it.  It  is  not  destined  to  live.  It  has  the  Uippocratic 
countenance.     The  ancestral  likeness  evidently  appears. 

The  fundamental  principle  is,  that  the  land  is  to  remain 
common  and  inalienable.  Tliis,  of  itself,  is  barbarism. 
Separate  property  in  land  is  the  bams  of  civilized  society. 
Have  not  all  the  efforts  of  all  our  Preiidents  to  civilize  the 
Indians  assumed  thJ>  principle ' 

This  constitution  was  the  work  of  white  men  and  half 
breeds.  Its  object  wa0  to  throw  the  power  of  the  tribe, 
the  lands,  the  offices,  the  annuities  of  the  tribe,  into  their 
hands.    Many  of  the  old  and  full  blooded  Indian-s  arc  dis- 
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■atUfied.  By  its  proviiions,  every  subject  emigTsttins' loses 
caste,  aod  suffers  confiscation.  The  descendants  of  Afri- 
cans are  excluded  from  office  and  citizenship,  and  all  ex- 
uting  laws  are  continued  in  force. 

Would  the  House  have  a  specimen  of  these  Cherokee 
laws?  In  1819,  it  was  enatcted  that  the  improvements  of 
those  who  i^moved  to  Arkansas,  should  become  tlie  pro- 
perty of  those  who  first  took  possession  of  them.  In  the 
same  year,  it  was  enacted  that  no  white  man  in  the  nation 
should  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  it  was  rccommeiKled 
that  Cherokees  should  content  themselves  with  one.  This 
recommendation  was  not  followed,  even  by  all  the  civilized 
christian  Cherokees.  He  believed  it  was  well  ascertained 
that  a  celebrated  personap^ie  there,  who  had  received  a  claa- 
ncal  education,  and  married  a  white  female  of  respectable 
family — he  would  not  give  her  name  or  her  State< — ^he  de- 
sired to  excite  no  unpleasant  feelings  in  any  gentleman 
there,  or  in  any  State;  she  was  not  a  Georgian,  however — 
had  found  it  convenient  to  use  tlie  permission  of  the  Che- 
rokee laws,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  money  intended 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Creek  Indians — liberally;  and 
the  unfortunate  female  who  had  imprudently  allied  herself 
with  him,  was  so  distressed  as  to  have  attempted  suicide. 

What  more,  sir,  in  relation  to  these  Cherokee  laws? 

In  .1808,  regulators,  or  light-horse,  were  appointed, 
and  authorized  to  execute  summary  justice,  by  inflicting 
one  hundred  lashes  for  horse  stealing,  &c.  and  to  kill  any 
one  resisting  them. 

In  1810,  the  tribe  passed  "an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  lives 
that  they  may  have  been  indebted  to  one  another.'* 

In  the  same  year,  it  was  enacted  "  thut  if  a  man  has  a 
horse  stolen,  and  overtake  the  thief,  and  should  his  anger 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  kill  him,  let  it  remain  on  his 
own  conscience,  but  no.  satisfaction  shall  be  required  for 
his  life  from  his  relatives  or  clan  he  may  have  belonged  to." 

Would  gentlemen  tell  him  by  wliat  evidence  such  a  jus- 
tification would  be  made  out? 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  few  more  of  the  Cherokee  laws,  published  by  authority 
in  the  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

CHKBOKXS  I.AWS. 

Rtaohed  hy  the  Naiionai  Committee  and  Council  in  Gene- 
ral Council  aseembled.  That,  from  and  afler  the  passing  of 
this  act,  ai)y  citizen  or  .citizens  of  this  nation,  who  snail 
bind  themselves,  by  enrolment,  or  otherwise,  as  emigrants 
to  Arkansas,  or  for  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of  the  ju- 
risdictional limits  of  the  nation,  he,  she,  or  they,  enrolling, 
or  otlierwise  binding  themselves,  shall  forfeit  theceby  ^ 
the  rights  and  privileges  he,  she,  or  they  may  have  previ- 
ously thereto  claimed  or  enjoyed  as  citizens  of  this  nation, 
and  shall  be  viewed  in  the  sam<;lig^it  aa  others  not  entitled 
to  citizenship,  and  treated  accordingly. 

SzG.  2.  Be  it  further  reaobfed.  That,  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons, citizens  of  this  nation,  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  his,  ner, 
or  their  improvements  to  any  penon  or  persons  so  enrol- 
led, or  otherwise  bound,  as  above  mentioned,  he,  she,  or 
thev  shall  be  riewed  as  having  disposed  of  his,  her,  or 
their  improvements  to  a  citizen  of  iue  United  States,  and 
shall  be  ineligible  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  profit,  or 
trust  in  this  nation,  and,  upon  conviction  tliereof  before 
any  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  several  districts,  be  fined  in 
a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars,  nor  exceeding  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  punished  with  one  hundred  lashes. 

SxG.  3,  to  prevent  persons  from  screening  themselves 
from  these  penalties,  provides,  that  the  seller,  as  well  as 
purchaser,  of  all  improvements,  shall  make  affidavit,  to  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  that  such  improvements 
were  not  purchased  or  sold  for  the  purpose  of  being  valu- 
ed, or  as  agents  for  emigrants;  fiiiling  to  make  such  affida- 
vit, incur  a  penalty  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Sac.  4.  If  a  citizen  disposes  of  his  nnpi*ovements  to  a 


p/erson  who  afterwards  becomes  an  emigrant,  aiul,  continu- 
,  ing  in  possession,  gets  the  improvements  valued  by  the 
United  States'  agents,  be  is  subjected  to  the  pcivilties  of 
the  second  section— two  thousand  dollars,  one  hundred 
lashes.  Persons  enrolhng  as  emigrants,  and  not  leaving 
the  nation  in  fifteen  days  afterwaras»  are  to  be  treated  u 
intruders. 

Seu.  5.  Principal  chiefs  authorized  to  order  the  appre- 
hension of  intruders,  and  to  dcUver  them  over  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  *'  to  expel  or  to  punish  them,  or  not,  as  tbejr 
please."  LKWIS  ROSS,  Free,  Nat,  Cwhl 

GOING  SNAKE,  Speaker, 
WM.  S.  COODY,  CUc  Nat.  Cmoi, 
JOHN  RIDGE,  Cft.  Nat,  Coun. 
OetoUr  31,  ^829-* Approved:  Joav  Roas, 

Whereas  a  lawlws  been  in  existence  for  many  ^ein, 
but  not  committed  to  writing,  that  if  anv  citizen  or  citizcn« 
of  this  nation  shall  treat  and  dispose  or  any  lands  belongs 
ing  to  this  nation,  without  special  permission  from  the  na- 
tional authorities,  he  or  they  shall  suffer  death:  Therefore, 

Beaolved  by  the  Committee  and  Council  in  General  Coun- 
cil convened.  That  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall,  con- 
trary to  the  will  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
this  nation  in  General  Council  convened,  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  any  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  or  any  ofBcen 
instructed  for  the  purpose,  and  agree  to  sell  or  (hspose  of 
any  part  or  portion  of  the  national  lands  defined  in  the 
constitution  of  this  nation,  he  or  they  so  offending,  upon 
conyiction  before  any  of  the  circuit  judges  or  the  supreme 
court,  shall  suffer  death;  and  any  of  the  circuit  judges 
aforesaid  are  authorized  to  call  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
any  such  person  or  persons  so  transgressing. 

Be  itjwiher  resoked^  That  any  person  or  persons  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  refuse,  by 
resistance,  to  appear  at  the  place  designated  for  trial,  or 
abscond,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  outlaws,  and  any  pe^ 
son  or  persons,  citizens  of  this  nation,  may  kill  hiin  or 
them,  so  offending,  in  any  manner  most  convenient,  withio 
the  limits  of  this  nation,  and  shall  not  be  accountable  to 
the  laws  for  the  s^me. 

Be  it  further  reaohed^  Citizens  entering  into  a  treaty  for 
any  other  object  than  a  cession  of  land,  to  receive  one 
hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  No  treaty  to  be  binding 
unless  ratified  by  the  council,  and  approved  by  the  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  nation. 

October  27,  1829 — Approved:  John  Ross. 

It  was  to  meet  the  state  of  things  produced  by  these 
Cherokee  laws,  that  the  afit  of  Georgia  was  passed:  and 
the  great  subject  of  complaint  is,  that  Georgia  will  not 
allow  those  who  choose  to  emigrate  to  be  whipped,  nor 
the  Cherokee  men  to  have  as  many  wives  as  they  p^*^ 
nor  permit  them  *'  to  kill  in  anv  manner  moat  convenient' 
whoever  sliould  attempt  to  seu  any  of  the  lands  of  the 
tribe.  And  for  tiiis  excellent  reason,  genUemen  reproach 
the  Preaident  with  not  ordering  out  the  force  of  Uie  Union 
to  prevent  ti>e  execution  of  the  laws  of  Georgia. 

What  is  the  scope  and  apirit  of  these  laws?  Simply  to 
restore  the  full  blooded  Cherokees,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  to  their  free  will,  and  leave  them  to  decide  m 
themselves  whether  they  will  emigrate  or  not,  unawea 
by  the  power,  and  exempted  from  the  cruelty  of  tboie 
who  have  in  fiu:t  enslaved  them. 

Tlie  laws  of  Georgia  neither  contemplate  driving  tlx 
Cherokees  from  their  lands,  nor  any  other  aot  of  injustice 
or  oppression  against  them.  . 

Sir,  what  do  the  very  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  oi 
the  State  of  Georgia,  so  mucli  comphinedof  by  Uie  honor- 
able gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stobbs]  snd  Ihe 
hon<M*able  gentlemen  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Ucstis** 
Toir  and  Mr.  Ellswobtb]  dcolare? 

Bctoked,  That  if  such  treaty  be  held,  the  President  be 
respectfully  requested  to  instruct  the  commissioners  to  lay 
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Max  19,  1830.] 


Bemo/iml  of  the  tndiang. 


[H.  of  R. 


A  copy  of  this  report  berore  the  Indians  in  convention, 
with  such  comments  as  may  be  considered  just  and  proper 
upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  ihe  Georgia  title  to  the 
lands  in  controversy,  and  the  probable  consequences  which 
wUJ  result  from  a  continued  refusal,  upon  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, to  part  with  thoae  landfc  and  that  the  commissioners 
be  also  instructed  to  grant,  if  they  find  it  absolutely  necessa> 
ry,  reserves  of  land  in  lavor  of  individual  Indians,  or  inhabit- 
siits  of  the  nation,  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  part  of  the  terri- 
toi^  to  be  acquired,  the  same  to  be  subject  to  future  pur- 
cImsc  by  the  General  Government,  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  W.]  it  appears  by  the  official  docu- 
ments, that  there  are  about  five  thousand  Ctierokees  in 
Georgia,  men,  women,  and  children,  fuU-biooded,^ whites, 
half  breeds,  and  slaves;  and  they  have  in  their  occupancy, 
or  rather  they  lay  claim  to,  about  five  or  six  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

If  one-sixth  of  the  land,  therefore,  was  reserved  to  In- 
dian families,  according  to  the  proposal  made  by  Georgia 
io  IBQ7,  it  would  g^ve  to  each  Indian  family  of  five  persons 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  upon  the  incredible  sup- 
position that  not  one  Indian  should  choose  to  emigrate;  and 
there  would  yet  be  left  to  tlie  State  of  Georgia  four  or  five 
millions  of  acres.  Now,  one  thousand  acres  of  knd,  for 
each  Indian  family  of  five  persons,  selected,  of  course,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  is  a  tolerably  pretty  little  farm. 

He  had  abstracted  from  the  documents  of  the  last  ses- 
sion the  quantity  of  buids  held  by  Indians  in  several 
States,  and  tlie  number  of  Indians,  and  the  quantity  of 
land  to  each.     It  was  as  follows: 

In  Ohio,  there  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  liuUans,  who  held  four  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  fivo  hundred  and  one  acres  of  land,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  and  a  half  acres  each.  The  United  States 
iifls  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  seven  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  acres  of  land  in  that  State  since  1802. 

In  Indiana*  there  were  four  thousand  and  fifty  Indians, 
who  held  tiye  million  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  or  about 
one  thousand  three  hundred  acres  each.  The'  Indian 
title  exting^uidhed  in  that  State  since  1802  was  sixteen 
million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  and  thirty -nine. 
In  Illinois,  there. were  five  thousand  nine  hundred  In* 
diana,  who  occupied  six  million  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  or  up* 
wards  of  one  thousand  acres  each.  And  the  whole  Indian 
title  eztingiiiahed  since  1802  amounted  to  twenty-nine 
million  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  huiKlred 
ajid  sixty -two  acres. 

In  Mississippi*  there  was  estimated  to  be  twenty-three 
thotisand  four  hundred  Indians,  who  Jield  sixteen  million 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land,  or  about  seven  hundred  and  tliirty 
acres  each;  and  there  liad  been  extinguished  since  1802, 
by  the  United  States,  the  Indian  title  to  fourteen  million 
one  hundred  and  eighty-dght  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fiftj  -four  acres. 

In  Liouiaianay  there  were  nine  hundred  and  tliirty-nine 
Indians:  Indian  lands,  none:  and  the  United  States  has  ex- 
tinguittlied  their  title  since  1802  to  two  million  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  acres. 

In  Alabama,  there  were  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
Indians,  wJio  held  about  nine  million  five  hundred  and  nine- 
teen thouaajid  aixl  sixty -six  acres  of  land;  and  the  Indian 
title  to  twenty-four  million  four  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  on*s  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  luid  been  extin- 
fished  by  the  United  States  since  1802.  The  average 
Quantity  of  land  remaining  to  each  Indian  was  four  hun- 
ired  and  ninety  acres. 

In  Missouri,  there  are  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
;hirty-one  Indians.  It  does  not  sppear  that  they  hold  any 
ands  to  wkicb  the  Indian  Utle  bat  not  been  extingiuahed; 


and  the  whole  quantity  obtained  in  that  State  from  the 
Indians,  by  th^  United  States,  is  upwards  of  thii-ty  millions 
of  acres. 

In  Michigan  territory,  there  were  nine  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  Indians,  who  still  held  seven  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
acres  of  land;  and  tl)e  quantity  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Indians  since  1802  was  seventeen  millions;  the 
quantity  left  to  each  Indian,  about  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  acres. 

In  Arkansas,  the  number  of  Indians  was  seven  thousand 
two  hundred;  their  lands,  foiir  million  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  or  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  each;  and  the  Indian  title  hafl  been  extin- 
guished since  1802  to  twenty-eight  million  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  tliousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
In  Florida,  there  were  four  thousand  Indians;  tlieir  lands, 
four  million  thirty-two  tliousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  or  about  one  thousand  aci'es  each;  and  the  quantity 
of  land^to  which  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  since 
1802,  not  le«s  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  acres. 

Sir,  when  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  complained 
against,  in  relation  to  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  what 
was  their  defence?     I  abstract  it  from  the  history  of  that 
colony,  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Trumbull.     The  historian  re- 
pels the  accu^ilon,  and  insists  that  the  Indians  had  been 
treated  with  kindness,  and  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  left  them  to  plant  on.     This,  by  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  warriors  then   existing,  and 
thence  computing  the  numbers  of  the  tnbe,  was  about 
sixty  acres  to  each  individual.     The  quantity  proposed  to 
be  allotted  by  Georgia,  in  the  resolutions  of  1821^  amounts 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty -five  or  one  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  to  each  individual,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
probably  two  hundred  acres  each,  upon  the  supposition 
that  not  one  Cherokee  would,  if  left  to  his  free  will,  emi- 
grate.    But  it  is  in  vain  to  say,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  would  not  emigrate.     Some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, would  take  reserves,  and  stay.     The  pi'eater  number 
woiUd  gladly  embrace^the  opportunity  of  going.     Sir,  it 
is  vam  tor  gentlemen  to  say  that  the  Cherokees  do  not 
wish  to  go.     There  is  one  argument  which  is  conclusive: 
when  was  it  fmuid  necessary  to  punish,  by  cruel  and  san- 
guinary punishments,  any  people  for  leaving  a  country 
which  they  had  no  mind  to  leave  ?     Have  the  United  States 
ever  found  it  necessary  to  denounce  punishment  on  any 
of  their  citizens  who  should  attempt  to  leave  their  country  ? 
Bngland  had,  indeed,  at  one  time,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  denounce   penalties  against  her  artisans  who  should 
leave  the  kingdom.     And  why?     Because  they  could  get 
better  wages  abroad,  and,  therefore,  they  would  naturally 
desire  to  go;  and  there  was  supposed  to  be  danger  to  the 
interests  of  England  in  their  transporting  their  skill  and  in- 
dustry elsewhere.     But,  would  any  one  tell  him  that  it  was 
clear  these  artisans  had  no  wish  to  go?     I'he  answer  is  ob- 
vious.    Why,  then,. seek  to  prevent  them? 

What,  then,  is  the  true  alternative  held  out  by  Georgia 
to  the  C  herokccs  ?  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  Arkansas  ?  The 
United  States  will  transport  you  there;  furnish  you  with 
lands;  subsist  you  fur  a  year;  pay  you  for  your  improve- 
ments; and  give  yon  a  bo«mty  besick*,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  1828  with  tlie  Cherokees  of  Ar- 
kansas. Do  you  wish  to  stay  ?  We  do  not.object  to  a 
reserve  being  assigned  you  of  more  land  than  you  can  cul- 
tivate, and  more  than  is  necessary  fur  your  comfort  and 
subsistence  by  cultivation.  In  eitlufr  event,  your  pre- 
tended Government  shall  not  maltreat  or  punish  you; 
but,  if  you  stay,  you  must  stay  under  the  protection,  and 
in  obedience  to  our  laws,  like  other  citizens.  This,  sir, 
is  the  whole  fact,  and  nothing  more. 

But,  sir,  [said  Mr.  \V.]  let  us  inquire  a  little  further 
into  tlte  civilized  condition  of  these  Cherokees,  of  which 
their  krws  afibrd  so  good  a  specimen. 
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Removal  ttf  the  Ifuliaru, 


[Mat  19. 1830. 


In  1818,  Governor  McMinn,  United  States'  commis- 
sioner, writing  to  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  asks  them:  "Is 
not  the  list  of  murders  and  robberies  pretty  near  as  great 
within  the  last  twelve  montiis,  as  the  whole  period  ^ince 
your  nation  and  ours  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace?" 

^  Have  gentlemen  examined  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  infoi*mation  and 
evidence  collected  and  spread  upon  their  tables?  If  they 
had,  it  was  inconceivable  to  him  liow  they  could  talk  of 
the  mass  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  a^  civilized !  What  do  the 
committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell]  who  has  examined 
this  whole  subject  with,  so  much  patience,  industry,  ancf 
ability,  and  with  so  humane  and  amiable  a  temper,  tell  you^ 
The  committee  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate,  either  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  as  they  are  believed  to  exist,  or  in  the 
deductions  which  they  make  from  them,  as  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Indians.  The  intelligent  observer  of 
their  character  will  confirm  all  that  is  predicted  of  their 
future  condition,  when  he  learns  that  the  maxim,  so  well 
established  in  other  places,  •*  that  an  Ind:an  cannot  Work," 
has  lost  none  of  its  universality  in  the  practice  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  South;  that  there,  too,  the  same  imprudence 
and  thirst  for  spirituous  liquors  attend  them,  that  have 
been  the  foesof  tlieir  happiness  elsewhere;  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  Indian  is  perceptibly  declining,  both 
in  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  habits  necessary  to 
procure  them;  and  tijat,  upon  the  whole,  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  the  southern  Indian  tribes  are  a  less  respecta- 
ble order  of  human  beings  now,  than  they  were  ten  years 
ago." 

*'  The  population  oCthe  Cherokee  nation,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  may  be  estimated  at  about  twelve  thousand 
souls.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  fifty  are  white  men 
and  women,  who  have  married  into  Indian  families.  About 
one  thousand  two  hundred  are  slaves;  and  the  balance  of 
the  population  consists  of  the  mixed  race  and  the  pure 
blooded  Indians;  the  former  bcai^ing  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  latter  caste." — p.  22. 

Speaking  of  the  new  Cherokee  Government,  they  say — 
*«  Humanity  would  be  gratified  to  find,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  this  infant  society,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  Go- 
vernment established  by  it,  the  means  of  improving  and 
elevatingthe  aboriginal  race  of  the  Indians;  but  the  com. 
mittee  are  constrained  to  believe,  from  the  effects  of  the 
new  institutions,  and  the  sentimentsand  principles  of  most  of 
tliose  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  that  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, of  pure  blood,  as  they  did  not  tinderstand  the  design, 
so  they  are  not  hkely  to  profit  by  the  new  order  of  things. 
From  the  time  when  the  maxims  and  passions  of  the  white 
men,  who  settled  in  the  Cherokee  country,  began  to  affect 
the  conduct  and  principles  of  the  leading  chiefs,  and  more 
especially  when  the  mixed  race  began  to  assert  its  superi- 
ority, may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of -the  mass  of  the  tribe." 

Again,  sir:  "The  only  tendency  yet  perceivable  in  the 
new  institutions,  has  been  to  enable  those  who  control 
them  to  appropriate  the  whole  resources  of  the  tribe  to 
themselves.  For  this  purpose,  they  have,  in  effect,  taken 
tlie  regul:ition  of  their  trade  into  their  own  hands.  They 
appCHr  aho  to  have  established  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  loan  office  or  bank,  in  whicli  are  deposited  the  funds 
fti-isi ng  from  the  annuities  payable  by  the  Government  of 
Uie  United  States,  and  tliese  are  lent  out  among  themselves 
and  their  favorites."  "  The  committee  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  the  common  Indians  have  shared  any 
part  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribe  for  many  years.  Tlie 
niimber  of  those  who  conti*ol  the  Government,  arc  under- 
stood not  to  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons.? 

"These,  together  witli  their  famihes,  and  immediate 
dependents  and  connexions,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
whole  coromonweklth,  so  far  as  anv  real  advantages  can  be 
said  to  attend  the  new  sy&temof  Government.     Besides 


this  class,  which  embraces  all  the  large  fbrtune-holden, 
there  are  about  two  hundred  families,  constituting  a  mid- 
dle class  in  the  tribe.     This  claaa  is  composed  of  tbe  In- 
dians of  mixed  blood,  «nd  white  men  with  Indian  families. 
All  of  them  hare  some  property,  and  may  be  said  to  live 
in  some  degree  of  comfort.     The  cominittee  are  not  sware 
that  a  single  Indian  of  unmixed  blood  belongs  to  either 
of  the  two  higlier  classes  of  Cherokees;  but  they  suppoae 
there  may  be  a  few  such  amon^  them.     The  third  clasi  of 
the  free  population  is  composed  of  Indians,  properly  so 
denominated,  who,  like  their  brethren  of  the  red  rsce 
everywhere  else,  exhibit  tlie    same  characteristic  traits 
of  unconquerable  indolence,  improvidence,  and  an  inor 
dinate  love  of  ardent  spirits.  They  are  the  tenants  of  the 
wretched  huts  and  villages  in  the  receases  of  the  moon- 
tains  and  elsewhere,  remote  from  the  highways,  and  the 
neighborhoo<l  of  tlie  wealthy  and  prosperous.    This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  class  indicated  by  a  native  Cherokee  letter 
writer  as  "  the  lowest  class  of  peasantry,"  and  which 
he  admits  he  does  not  include  in  his  description  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the  Indians.     It  will  be  al- 
most incredible  to'those  who  have  formed  tlieir  opinions  of 
tlie  condition  of  the  Chcrokees  fix>m  the  inflated  general 
accounts  found  in  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  when  it 
is  stated  that  this  class  constitutes  perhaps  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  of  the  whole  number  of  souls  in  the  Cherokee 
country.  The  lowest  estimate  of  their  number,  which  the 
committee  have  received  from  any  source  entitled  to  con- 
fidence, embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  Some  portion 
of  the  Indians- forming  this  class,  are  less  desponding  in  their 
temper,  ami  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  energy  than  the 
others,  in  obtaining  the  n»eans  of  subsistence;  but  still  this 
class  of  Cherokees,  as  a  whole,  are  believed  to  approach 
nearer  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  than  any  other  In- 
dians of  the  South,  except  perhaps  the  Florida  Indians, 
and  a  part  of  the  Choctaws.    The  same  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  elevate  tlie  character  and  increase  the  com- 
forta  of  the  mixed  race,  have  tended  to  diminish  tbe  means 
of  subsistence  among  the  Indians  of  purer  blood.  Victims 
alike  to  the  ails  of  the  worthless  white  men  without,  and  to 
the  crafty  policy  of  their  own  rulers  within,  they  have  b^ 
come  a  naked,  miserable,  and  deg^ded  race.  Among  the 
Creeks,  what  propeiiy  they  have,  is'more  gjeucrally  distri- 
buted; and  the  spu'it  of  their  warriors  still  exerts  a  feeble 
control  over  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs.    The  Chickasaws 
find  some  resources  in  tlie  large  annuities)  but  the  less  pro- 
vident portion  of  the  Cherokees  often  find  themselves  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  relying  upon  wild  fruits,  birds, 
and  fish,  for  the  support  of  life.     The  moral  condition  of 
this  class  does  not  appear  to  compensate  in  any  degree  for 
their  deficiency  in  the  means  of  mere  animal  existence." 

Such  is  a  small  part  of  the  testimony  afforded  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives. 
What  does  the  committee  of  the  Senate  say? 
"A  portion  of  the  Cherokeea, eqtial,  as' is  believed,  to 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  haa  actually  removed 
to,  and  settled  in  a  country,  well  suited  to  their  wants  and 
wishes,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  many  more  would  have  removed  before  this  time, 
except  for  various  causes,  which,  as  yet,  the  United  States 
have  not  been  able  to  overcome.  The  priucipsd  one  is,  the 
idea  of  a  separate  and  independent  State  of  their  own, 
where  th«?y  now  live.  This  is  the-  wdrk,  principally,  of 
comparatively  a  few,  who  are  eitlier  white  men  connected 
with  the  nation,  who  are  well  educated  and  intelligent-^ 
who  have  acquired  considerable  pi'operty,  and,  through  tbe 
annuities  paid  by  the  United  States  and  by  other  roeansi 
are  yearly  adding  to  it.  This  class  of  people,  it  is  believed, 
do  not  attogether  equal  one  hundred  in  number.  A  very 
small  portion  of  full  blooded  Imlians  can  be  named,  «bo 
are  in  the  like  eh^umstunces,  or  who  have  much  agency  in 
their  public  aflfiiirs. 

**  Those  who  are  in  public  employ  have  an  inBuence,  si- 
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most  uubpanded,  over  .the  naiiofK  They  fill  all  the  offices 
created  by  their  law%  and  have  Uie  entire  management  of 
the  funds  deri%xd  from  every  source.  The  rest  of  the 
nation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one  owning 
some  small  property^  and  having  settlements  of  their  own, 
tipon  which  they  make  a  sufficiency  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  but  little  surplus.  Those  of  the 
other,  comprehending,  as  is  believed,  the  mass  of  the  po* 
pulation,  are  as  ]^oor  and  degraded  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
They  may  be  said  to  live  without  hope  of  better  circum- 
stances«  they  have  almost  no  property,  and  seem  destitute  of 
the  nieaiis  or  prospect  of  acquiring  any.  There  is  very  little 
game  in  their  country.  They  are  without  industry,  without 
information,  unlettered,  ana  subsisting  chiefly  upon  what 
they  can  beg,and  upon  the  bird^  and  fish  they  can  procure. 
A  stranger,  who  travels  along  a  leading  road  through  the  na- 
tion, or  makes  but  a  short  stay  in  it,  will  form  a  very  erro- 
neous opinion  of  tlie  time  condition  of  the  g^eat  mass  of  the 
population:  he  has  intercourse  only  with  those  of  the  fij*st 
or  second  class  before  mentioned,  and  forms  his  opinions 
of  all  from  the  condition  of  those  with  whom  he  associates. 
It  may  tlien  be  asked,  why  do  those  people  refiise  to  emi- 
grate ?  The  anstver  is,  those  who  have  influence  over  them, 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  them.  They 
misrepresent  the  country  oflered  west  of  the  l^lississippi. 
They  use  persuasion  while  it  answers  tlie  purpose,  and 
threats  when  persuasion  is  likely  to  fail.  I'he  committee 
are  well  satisfied  that  every  humane  and  benevolent  in- 
dividual, who  is  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  body 
of  the  Cherokees,  and  is  correctly  informed  ol  their  true 
condition,  must  feel  <lesirous  for  their  removal,  provided 
it  can  be  effected  with  their  consent." 

Mr.  W.  said,  he  was  now  brought,  by  tlie  course  of  his 
argument,  to  a  con&ideration  of  the  compact  of  1802. 
'i'he  State  of  Geoi*gia  claimed,  on  tlie  establishment  of  tlic 
independence  of  the  United  States  all  the  lauds  forming 
tlie  States  of  GcorgUi,  Ahibaina,  and  Mississippi,  with  the 
esceptioQ  of  the  small  portions  of  tlie  latter  iitates  >¥hich 
formerly  belonged  to  Florida  ami  LiOuisiamu 

The  claim  was  founded  on  the  charter  of  the  proprietary 
Government,  and  on  royal  commissions,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  charter  to  the  Crown-.  Claims  were  set  up 
by  i^outh  Carolina  and  tiie  United  States.  The  conflicting 
clai nsa  (jf  Georgia  and  8uutb  Carolina  were  adjusted  by  a 
convention  between  them  in  1767.  The  United  States  re- 
cognised, by  the  treaty  with  Sp^in,  in  the  year  1795, 
the  claim  ol'  Georgia,  l\aving  refused,  in  1778,  a  cession 
from  tlie  Suite,  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  tlie  lands, 
and  of  the  terms  proposed  by  Georgia. 

In  April,  1798,  Congresa  passed  a  law,  in  relation  tQ  tlu: 
wcstei-n  territory,  with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of 
Cveorgia  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soiL  In  May,  1800,  another 
act  wjis  passed,  containing  a  similar  reservation. 

In  December,  1800,  Georgia  remonstrated  against  these 
acts  as  a  violation  of  her  rights  of  sovereignty  and  soil. 
The  compact  of  180^  put  an  end  to  these  disputes.  B^ 
that  compact  the  United  States  obtained  two  States,  esti- 
mated to  contain  eighty^iz  millions  of  acres.  The  con- 
sideration paid,  waa  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars^  to  be  paid  out  of  the  sales  of  the  land. 
The  United  States  also  bound  themselves  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  all  lands  in  Georgia,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  terms.    • 

IVhat  are  the  advantages  the  United  States  liavc  de- 
rived firom  this  compact?  ,  Two  States  luve  been  added 
to  the  Union.  By  a  sta^ment  published  by  a  committee  of 
this  House,  in  1824,  it  appeared  that  at  that  time  upwards 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  had  been  received 
into  the  treasury  from  Uie  sale  of  these  lands,  exclusive  of 
the  Mississippi  stock.  Nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  were 
Btill  ^e.  The  laiuis  ceded  by  the  Indians,  and  unsold, 
were  twenty-ssven  and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  worth,  at 
the    minimum  price,  thirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
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there  were  then  remaining,  as  hunting  grounds  to  the  In* 
dians,  nearly  twenty-three  millions  of  acres. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  committee  was  raised 
on  the  subject  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  distinguished  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  not  now  a  member  of  this  House, 
[Mr.  STKvxHsoir.]  What  did  they  tell  you  in  their  re* 
port?  After  stating  the  compact  of  1802,  they  sny:  «As 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Georgpia  to  this  territory  was  un- 
questionable, the  United  States  obtained  by  this  grant  a 
clear  title,  as  well  of  tlie  right  of  soil  as  of  uirisdiction,  to 
about  sixty  mUlions  of  acres^fiveof  which  have  been  sold 
for  more  than  twelve  millions  of  doUars«  upwards  of  nine 
have  already  been  paid  into,  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Upwards  of  fifty  millions  cf  acres  yet  remain  to 
seM." 

Mr.  W.  sttd,  he  had  obtained  from  o£ficial  and  authentic 
docuoient  a  statement  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Govern* 
ments  of  the  United  States,  since  1802,  in  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  in  Georgia.  A^  the  date  of  the  compact  of 
1802,  tlie  Cherokees  held  seven  million  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  tliousand  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land  within 
the  limits  of  Georgia.  They  have  since  ceded  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ten  acresi 
leaving  in  tlie  occupancy  of  their  five  thousand  souls  six 
million  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  eiglit  hundred 
acres.  The  surveys  made  since  the  cession,  are  said  to 
liave  ascertained  the  fact  tl)at  the  lands  ceded  amounted 
to  one  million  three  hundred  Mid  forty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seven  acres,  instead  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  three  hundred.  If  so,  it  would  leave 
five  million  eightiuindred  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  three  acres.  But  if  the  cession  lias  when  surveyed, 
exceeded  the  quantity  competed  on  the  map,  theremijning 
c4Mintry  unceded  would  probably  overrun  in  the  like  pro- 
poi'tion. 

Tliere  is  a  slip  of  landclaimcd  by  tlie  Cherokees  as  thetrv, 
which  the  Creeks  included  in  their  last  cession,  of  about 
a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  accorcting  as  the 
disputed  line  shall  be  settled.  In  twenty^ight  (yearly 
then,  since  the  compact  of  1802,  the  United  States  have 
only  extinguished  the  Cherokee  title  in  Georgia  to  about 
one  million  of  acres  out  of  seven,  and,  according  to  their 
past  progress,  it  will  require  about  two  centuries  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  a  bargain,  for  which  they  have  already  got 
nine  millions  of  dollars,  actually  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Has  tliis  ill  success  in  complying  with  their  obligations 
to  Georgia,  resulted  fi-om  an  absolute  refusal  of  the  Chero- 
kees. to  cede?  How  liave  the  United.  States  succeeded,  in 
the  mean  time,  in  extinguishing  Cherokee  title  to  lands  in 
other  States,  >»;lien  they  Were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so? 
I  will  tell  you,  sir,  and  from  oftcial  documents. 

They  extinguished  since  1802,  viz. 
by  a  treaty  of  1805,  in  Alabama     -  1,612,800 

by  that  of'^1806,  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  1,209,600 
by  tliat  of  1816,  March  22d,  in  South  Caro- 
lina -  -  -  -  261,760 
by  the  same  treaty,  in  AUbama  *  1,867,360 
by  that  of  1816,  October  4,  in  Abbama  1,395,200 
by  that  of  1819,  in  Idortli  CaroViu  •  1,437,260 
by  the  same  treaty,  in  Tennessee  und  Ala- 
bama        -      '    .           ►           .  738,500 

Total,  acres  8,542,540 
In  thajt  period,  tlicn»  of  twenty-eight  years,  they,  the 
United  SUtes,  have  found  no  difficulty  in  extingiiisliing  the 
Cherokee  title  everywhere  else  but  in  Geoiigia,  and  they 
have  actually  obtained  for  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  a^d  Alabama,  to  whom  they  were  under  no  ob^* 
ligation  at  all,  eiglit  times  as  much  land  firom  the  Chero* 
kees,  as  they  did  for  Gi^or^,  who  held  their  tiond,  ami 
had  given  them  twelve  millions  of  doIhUTB* 
Is  this  the  justice  of  the  United  St»tes?    Sir,  I  wiU  not 
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afty  the  perfbrmance  of  the  compact  of  1802  has  been 
evaded,  shamefully  evaded.  I  will  not  say  that  the  United 
States  have  been  guilty  of  bad  faith.  But  I  wiH  say,  and 
I  will  use  no  language  but  that  of  official  documents  and 
records,  and  of  committees  of  this  House,  that,  if  the 
United  States  had  intended  to  violate  their  engagements  to 
Georgia,  they  could  have  pursued  no  policy  more  con- 
ducive to  that  end  than  the  very  policy  they  have  been 
engaged  m  since  1802. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  asked,  what  would  you  have?  '^We  pro-i 
mised  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
done  peaceably  and  on  reasonable  terms.  All  obligations 
cease  when  they  become  impossible.  It  has  become  im- 
possible to  remove  the  Indians  peaceably  and  on  reasona* 
ble  terms,  and  the  United  States  are  discharged  from  their 
obligations.'* 

This  is,  in  substance,  the  argument  of  our  adversaries. 
Oeorgpa  asserts  a  limitation  to  that  doctrine.  You  are  not 
discharged  If  the  impossibility  is  of  your  own  creating.  If 
you  have  gone  on  to  extinguish  the  Cherokee  title  every- 
where else,  you  are  not  discharged.  If  you  or  your  agents 
encouraged  them  to  stay,  when  you  ought  to  have  induced 
them  to  go,  you  are  not  discharged.  In  the  promise  to 
extinguish  the  Cherokee  title,  was  included,  of  neces- 
sity, a  promise  not  to  render  that  extinguishment  impos- 
sible. 

•  But  it  may  be  said,  the  Indians  have  ceded  lands  else- 
where, because  they  were  willing  to  leave  other  States, 
but  not  willing  ttf  leave  Georgia.  Perhaps  their  country 
IB  better  there,  or  they  are  more  attached  to  it.  More  at^ 
tached  to  the  neighborhood  of  these  wicked  Georgians, 
who  are,  as  we  are  told,  always  annoying  them!  More 
attached  to  the  rugged  and  broken  country,  where  they 
nearly  starve,  than  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Alabama  which 
they  surrounded!^  The  thing  is  incredible  in  itself,  but  w% 
have  distinct  evidence  on  the  subject. 

•  The  Cherokee  nation  or  tribe  was  divided  into  upper 
and  lower  towns. 

Between  1804  and  1809,  I  think  about  1807,  the  lower 
towns,  finding  the  game  exhausted,  and  being  desirous  of 
continuing  the  hunter's  life,  applied  to  President  Jefferson, 
to  be  allowed  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  up- 
per towns,  which  were  without  the  limits  of  Georgia,  at 
the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  to  render  their  settlements 
m(H*c  compact,,  and  gradually  to  become  herdsmen  and 
agriculturists. 

A  talk  with  the  deputies  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  them  in  1809,  will  be  found 
among  the  documents  communicated  to  the  second  session 
of  the  fourteenth  Congress,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: 

"  My  children,  deputies  of  the  Cherokecs  of  the  upper 
and  lower  towns: 

*'I  understand,  by  the  speeches  which  you  have  deli- 
vered me,  that  there  is  a  dlifference  of  disposition  among 
the  people  of  bdth  parts  of  your  nation;  some  of  them 
desinng  to  remain  on  their  lands,  to  betake  themselves  to 
agriculture  and  the  industrious  occupations  of  civilized 
rife;  while  others,  retaining  their  attacnment  to  the  hunt- 
er's life,  and  having  littie  game  on  their  present  lands,  are 
desirous  to  remove.acrots  the  Mississippi,  to  some  of  the 
vacant  lands  of  the  United  States,  where  game  is  abun- 
dant. I  am  pleased  to  find  so  many  disposed  to  ensure, 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  a  plentiful  subsistence,  to 
their  families,  and  to  improve  their  minds  by  education; 
but  1  do  not  blame  those  who,  having  b^en  brou|^ht  up  from 
their  infancy  tp  the  pursuit  of  game,  desire  still  to  follow 
it  to  distant  countries.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  men 
tQ  change  the  habits  in  which  they  have  been  raised.  The 
United  States,  my  children,  are  the  friends  of  both  parties; 
and,  as  far  as  can  reasonably  be  asked,  they  will  be  willing 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  both.  Those  who  remain  may  be 
assured  of  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good  neiglibor. 


hood.  Tliose  who  wish  to  remove  are  permitted  to  send  an 
exploring  party  to  reconnoitre  the  country  on  the  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivert;  and  the  higher  up  the 
better,  as  they  will  be  the  longer  unapproached  by  our 
settlements,  which  will  begin  at  the  mouths  of  those  riTcrs. 
The  regular  districts  of  the  Government  of  St.  Louis  «re 
already  laid  off  to  the  St.  Francis  river.  When  this  party 
shall  have  found  a  tract  of  country  suiting  the  cmigwnts, 
and  not  claimed  by  other'  Indians,  we  will  arrange  with 
them  and  you  the  exchange  of  that  for  a  just  portion  of 
the  country  they  leave,  and  to  a  part  of  which,  propor- 
tioned  to  their  numbers,  they  have  a  right.  Every  aid 
towards  their  removal,  and  what  will  be  necessary  for 
them  there,  will  then  be  freely  administered  to  them,  and, 
when  established  in  their  new  settlements,  we  shall  atill 
consider  them  as  our  children,  give  them  the  benefit  of 
exchanging  their  peltries  for  what  they  will  want  at  our 
factories,  and  always  hold  them  firmly  by  the  hand." 

A  provisional  arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  Jeffeison 
with  the  towns,  in  virtue  of  which  a  census  was  to  betaken: 
those  who  removed  were  to  have  lands  assigned  them  in 
Arkansas,  and  a  quantity  equivalent  to  that  assigned  them 
was  to  be  given  up  to  Georgia.  Their  ratable  proportion 
of  the  annuities  was  also  to  be  allowed  them.  Theie  are 
the  measures  referred  to  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  message  to 
Congress  in  1808,  as  then  in  contemplation.  This  a^ 
rangement  was  made  the  basis  of  tiie  treaty  of  1817,  de- 
layed probably  by  the  intervening  embarrassments  of  the 
country.  If  this  arrangement,  and  the  treaty  of  1817, 
had  been  fiuthfuHy  executed  in  their  true  spirit,  you 
would  not  now  be  troubled  with  this  part  of  the  discus- 
About  six  thousand  Cherokees  <fcd  emigrate  to  A^ 


sion. 


kansas.  They  did  not  ride  in  coaches  there,  to  be  sure: 
neither  did  they  starve;  nor  have  the  other  Indians  masttr 
cred  them;  nor  did  they  attack  the  white  settlements;  nor 
was  the  treasury  ruined  by  the  expense  of  their  removal. 
Those  were  days  of  economy,  too,  sir.  There  they  now 
are;  and,  by  all  we  can  learn,  quite  as  well  or  better  off 
than  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen  in  Georgia. 

Well,  sir,  measures  were  taken,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  purpose  of  assigning  lands  to  that  part  of 
the  nat)t>n  which  emigrated,  for  taking  a  census,  and  as- 
signing its  proper  portion  of  the  annuities  to  each,  for 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  cessions  made  in  Arkansas. 

Impediments  arose;  claims  were  set  up  by  other  Indians 
to  the  Arkansas  lands;  their  limits  and  quantity  were  an* 
ascertained.  The  remaining  Cherokees  claimed  to  be  the 
nation  exclusively.  They  denied  the  right  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Cherokecs  to  any  part  of  the  annuities  of  the  tribf. 
They  claimed  the  lands  left  by  the  emigrating  party  as 
the  common  property  of  the  part  remaining,  which  they 
alleged  to  be,  in  truth,  the  nation.  With  the  persons  thus 
in  fact  tisurping  the  name  and  powers  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe,  the  treaty  of  1819  was  formed,  undoing  nearly  all 
that  had  been  done.  How  it  was  viewed  bv  the  lower 
towns,  will  appear  by  their  letters  to,  and  conterencc  with, 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1822,  and 
paitioularly  their  letter  to  General  Carroll,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows* 

♦«Dk4B  sift:  We,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
Path  towns,  In  the  said  Cherokee  nation,  beg  your  atten- 
tion, a  short  time,  to  read  a  few  lines  addressed  to  yon 
from  your  red  brethren,  the  Creek  Path  people.  You 
are  no  stranger  to  the  services  we  rendered  you  in  tiincot 
the  Creek  war,  when  we  were  under  the  command  w 
General  Jackson.  At  that  tune  we  had  Colonel  Bichard 
Brown,  our  beloved  chief,  for  our  leader;  but  he  is  now 
no  more,  and  it  is  us  that  feel  the  effects  to  our  sorrow. 
.While  he  was  yet  alive,  we  hud  a  representative  in  our  na- 
tional councils;  but  ance  his  deatli  we  liate  none,  nor  can* 
not  be' heard,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  tliis:  About  the 
summer  of  1817,  General  Jackson  being  appointed  by  the 
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United  States  to  hold  a  conlvrence  with  the  Cherokees, 
at  Turkey  Town,  on  Coosa  river,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tinguislung>  paH  or  all  the  Cherokee  claim  of  land,  but  did 
not*  at  that  time,  ^t  his  ends  accomplished.  Some  time 
after  this.  Governor  McMinn  was  appointed  conunismoner 
to  conclude  said  treaty  at  Uiwassee,  when  we  fully  un- 
derstood our  country  was  to  be  ^ven  up  as  a  part  of 
said  cession^  but,  finally,  they  did  not  treat  with  Governor 
McMinn,  and  appointed  a  delegation  altogether  from  tiie 
upper  part  of  tlie  nation,  giving  us  no  chance  to  be  heard 
at  all.  These  went  on  to  the  federal  city,  and  made  a 
treaty  to  pletae  themselves,  which  made  them  and  their 
friends  all  rich,  by  getting  money  and  reservations  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  best  lands  in  aH  the  coun- 
try; in  the  meantime,  getting  rights  in  fee  simple  for  all 
their  relations,  (a  great  part  boys  and  women,^  that  never 
had  been  of  any  service  to  their  country,  and  leaving  men 
out  who  have  been  of  essential  service  t,o  tlie  United  States, 
such  asCaptain  John  Thompson,  for  one,  whom  you  were 
well  acquainted  with  during  the  war.  True  it  is,  some  of 
lu  did  eorol  our  names  as  Arkansas  emigrants,  not  know- 
ing but  our  lands  were  sold  at  the  same  time;  and  finding, 
shortly  after,  they  were  not,  we  sat  still  on  our  farms  that 
we  had  made,  thinking  no  one  had  a  better  right  than  we 
wbo  made  them*  Nevertlieless,  we  plainly  see  tberq  is  no 
peace  for  us  on  this  side  tlie  Mississippi.  Thereibre,  we 
have  sent  our  long  tried  friend.  Captain  James  Reed,  to 
you,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  you  to  use  your  influence 
with  the  General  Government,  and  your  State  members  in 
Congress,  fbr  Ufl,  the  Creek  Path  people,  to  liave  privi- 
lege to  adl  otu*  own  part  of  tlie  countiy,  at  a  reasonable 
price,  to  the  United  States,  and  for  us  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  to  toable  us  to  move  away  in 
peace,  well  knowing  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  fur- 
nish us  with  any  tbm^,  without  an  equivalent,  to  defray 
the  expense  in  removmg  away.  We  are  not  able  tp  move 
without  we  can  have  that  privilege.  The  upper  chiefs  are 
now  in  council,  as  we  understand,  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing all  the  Cherokee  lands  in  tJie  chartered  limits  of  the 
SUte  of  Georg^  The  jiext  will  be  our^  if  they  can. 
Our  request  is  a  reasonable  one.  We  only  want  from  the 
mouth  of  Short  creek  down,  which  is  only  eight  miles 
above  Depoaite,  on  Tennessee  ri vert  then  to  Coffee's  bluif; 
then,  with  the  crooked  line  that  General  Coffee  run,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  favoring  the  Creek  Path  people, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  Government  land  bew>re  this 
time. 

'*  The  bearer  can  give  you  full  iafoproatiea  on  the  sub- 
ject, having  lived  among  us  for  several  years. 

**  In  confidence,  we  conclude^  and  remain  your  respect- 
ful brothers,  as  long  as  we  live. 

[Signed]  WASSAUCY, 

SPEAKER, 
GEORGE  FIELDS, 
GEORGE  GES8, 
JAMES  SPENCER, 
YOUNG  WOLF, 
JOHN  THOMPSON,  hUtmtUr.  *' 
Some  idea  mmr  be  formed  of  the  proceedings  or  part  of 


1817,  by  a  referenee  to  the  ofteial  documents  of  that  day. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  these,  and  the  threats  hdd 
out  against  such  of  the  Indians  as-  should  emigrate,  or  at- 
tempt to  eraignte,  Mr.  W.  begged  leave  to  read  an' 
abstract  of  Governor  McMinn's  correspondence,  as  United 
States'  commissioner,  with  the  Cherokees,  in  1818. 

He  telb  them,  the  treaty  of  1817  had  its  foundation  in 
their  o^n  application  to  President  Jefferson,  in  1809,  for 
leave  to  exchange  their  own  country,  in  whioh  game  was 
exhausted,  for  a  country  west  of  the  Ifississippi. 

He  submits  to  them^the  choice,  undor  the  treaty,  of  re- 
moving' west  of.  the-  Mississippi,  or  remaining  on  reserva- 
tions, and  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


He  reminds  them  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  told 
them  they  deserve  the  severest  censure^  that,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  resistance  to  its  fair  execution 
can  be  considered  little  sliort  of  hostility;  that  threats  of- 
fered to  those  who  choose  to  emigrate,  or  take  reserva- 
tions, cannot  be  allowed;  that  sudn  measures  are  in  open 
violation  of  the  treaty,  and  will  in  their  final  event  avail 
them  notliing;  that  the  United  States  will  not  permit  the 
treaty  to  be  defeated  by  such  means. 

He  tells  them  it  is  vain  for  the  Cherokees  to  hold  the 
high  tone  which  they  do  about  their  independence  as  a 
nation:  for  daily  proof  is  exhibited,  that  their  existence  is 
preserved  by  the  protecting  arm  of  the  United  States. 

He  tells  them  the  United  States  cannot  protect  them  in 
their  present  condition^  and  concludes  by  saying^:  '*  Your 
people,  as  wcU  as  others,  must  become  industrious  from 
necessity,  for  none  ever  will  be  so  from  choice;  and  the 
greater  space  they  have  to  occupy,  the  greater  will  be 
.their  inducements  to  Idleness." 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  he  calls  on  them  to  dis- 
avow, insuitu>le  terms,  the  improper  interference  of  their 
officers  in  opposing  tlie  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  to 
decree  in  future  that  it  shall  be  criminal  in  their  officers 
and  citizens  to  use  violence  or  threats  against  the  proper- 
ty or  persons  of  those  who  had  removed,  or  wish  to  re- 
move, beyond  the  Mississippi. 

In  another,  he  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  their  con- 
duct, and  traces  it  to  their  having  been  taught  jto  believe, 
as  their  council  expressed  themselves  at  Oostonally,  **  we 
consider  ourselves  as  a  free  and  distinct  nation,  and  that 
the  United  States  have  no  police  over  us,  further  than  a 
friendly  kitercourse  in  trade." 

The  Indians,  in  their  concluding  letter,  decline  making 
provisiona  for  taking  tlie  census,  and  refuse  to  enact  the 
laws  proppsed  for  the  protection  of  tlic  emi|^ants. 

It  appears,  in  the  course  of  that  correspondence,  that 
every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  1817,  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  plans  laid  for 
this  purpose,  was  **  that  the  Cherokee  light^borse  should 
wrest  the  property  from  the  emigrants,  wluch  should  be 
given  to  them  by  the  United  States,  and  apply  it  to  debts 
contracted  by  tliem  in  the  year  past" 

The  commissioner's  firmness  defeated  this  scheme.  lie 
threatened  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
United  States,  and  punish  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  next  resd  an  extract  from  Governor  Mc^linn's 
correspondence  in  1818,  7th  Julyj  letter  to  Secretary  of 
War. 

•♦  The  council,  in  answer  to  me,  say,  they  disavow  the 
rirht  of  reservations  being  made,  except  on  the  lands  ced- 
ed at  the  treaty;  but,  to  their  countrymen,  they  openly 
denounce  tlie  penalty  to  be  death;  the  literal  fulnlment  of 
which  many  of  them  believe  in  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  christian  in  his  God.  Were  it  not  for  these  decla- 
rations, I  should  be  able  tq  enrol  for  emigration  nearly  the 
whole  nation." 

To  obviate  these  restraints,  he  told  th«m,  the  United 
States  stand  pledged  to  protect  tlie  emigrants  to  Arkansas: 
**  yet  so  completely  are  they  under  the  control  of  Hicks 


the  tribe  to  defeat  or  evade  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  and  others,  that  those  who  have  given  me  assurances  of 


their  going  to  the  West,  dare  not  even  look  at  me,  or 
speak  to  me,  unless  liter  night;  and  then  they  would  keep 
themselves  concealed  in  the  grass  and  bushes,  as  if  in  the 
lands  of  their  enemies." 

Mr.  W.  quoted  an*  abstract  from  the  correapondence  of 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Meriwether,  United  SUtes*  com- 
missioners, with  tlie  Cherokees,  in  1823.  They  tell  them, 
that  "If  they  cherish  the  idea  of  independence  and  self- 
government  |[  within  the  States,)  the  sooner  it  is  corrected, 
the  better.  The  United  States  will  not  permit  it  While 
they  are  within  the  limits  of  the  States,  the  State  sovereignty 
must  prevail)  and  they  must  become  mer^d  in  the  white 
[population,  and  take  the  standing  of  individual  citizens. 
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Removal  of  the  Indiam. 


[Mat  19, 1830. 


The  Secretary  of  War,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  in  his  letter,  SOth 
January,  1834,  tells  the  Cherokees: 

**  Yoii  must  be  sensible  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  your  present  situation, 
as  a  distinct  society  or  nation,  within  the  limits  of  Geor^'a 
or  any  other  State.  Such  a  community  is  incompatible 
with  our  system,  and  must  yield  to  it.  ^Surrounded  as  you 
are  b}'  the  people  of  tlte  several  States,  you  must  either 
cease  to  be  a  distinct  community,  and  become,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  part  of  the  State  witiiin  whose  limits  you  are, 
or  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  any  State." 

♦•The  Cherokees  reply  that  they  will  cede  no  more 
land."  **  They  recommend  the  United  States  to  indem- 
nify Georgia,  by  ceding  Florida  to  heri"  «•  and  that  they 
cannot  reco^ise  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  within  the 
limits  of  their  territory." 

•*  In  the  letter  of  the  Georgia  delegation  in  Congress  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated  March  10, 1834, 
they  ask»  *•  how  has  it  happened  thftt  the  Cherokees  of 


zxsas. 


not  till  then,  docs  he  come  under  that  obligation.  Their, 
and  not  till  tiien,  haa  he^invoked  the  vengieance  of  his  dei- 
ties upon  the  guilt  of  perjury,  Sir^  can  you  perform  tbae 
ceremonies  in  a  court  of  justice  >  Can  such  a  man  be  mide 
a  witness  there? 

But  it  is  said  that  these  Indians  are  chrisbani:  a  feur,  a 
very  few  of  them  may  be  so;  and  there  waj^  in  bis  mind^ 
no  doubt  that  the  just  point  of  discrimination  wouU  spee- 
dily be  seized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Gewgii. 
But  as  to  the  Christianity  of  the  mass  of  the  Cherokees,  he 
asked  leave  to  quote  the  testimony  ota  witness  who  would 
be  allowed  competent,  even  by  the  gentleman  from  Mss- 
sachusetts,  [Mr.  Evxbbtt}  and  the  gentlemen  from  Con- 
necticut: [Messrs.  Ellswoatr  and  HnirTnroTOir]  he  spoke 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Evarts;  and  the  passage  hesbould  quote 
was  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  reverend  Dr. 
Morse's  report. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  encouraging  appearances,  how* 
ever,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  many  things  still  re- 


the  upper  towns,  most  of  wnom  were  without  the  limits  of  maining  among  the  Cherokees,  are  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
Georgia,  and  who  desired  to  be  permanently  fixed  on  the  *-     "^  -        ^        ... 

lands  upon  which  they  then  lived,  were  iniiuced  in  1819 
to  abandon  their  designs,  and  many  of  them  to  become  in- 
habitants of  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi;  while  the 
Cherokees  of  the  lower  towns,  most  of  them  within  the 
State  of  Georgfia,  anxiously  desiring  to  remove  in  1617» 
were  in  1819  tempted  to  remain,  and  were  filled  with  the 
desire  of  a  permanent  establishment  there?** 

Mr.  W.  continued: 

The  character  of  the  legislation  of  Georgia  has  been  ob- 
jected to.  Sir,  no  State  in  the  Union  has  exhibited  more' 
regard  for  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  the  Indians^ 
than  Georgia. 

As  early  as  1774,  the  murder  of  an  Indian  was  made  as 
penal  as  the  murder  of  a  white  man.  Rescumg  a  prisoner 
committed  for  such  a  crime,  is  made  felony. 

In  1783,  when  the  land  office  was  opened,  surveys  made 
on  Indian  lands  were  declared  to  be  void.  Twenty  shil- 
lings an  acre  penalty  was  imposed  for  making  such  survevvi 
upon  an  average,  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  value 
of the  land. 

The  act  of  1785  contained  similar  provisions.  By  the 
act  of  1787,  persons  making  such  surveys  were  subjected 
to  corporal  punishment,  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  lashes  for  the  first  oflTence,  and 
the  second  was  made  felony.  So  the  law  stands  to  this 
day.  All  the  land  acts  contain  provisions  securing- the  In> 
dian  hunting  grounds. 

The  act  extending  the  laws  of  Georgia,  so  much  com- 
plained of,  coiftains  no  disabilities,  imposes  no  hardships. 
They  are  put  upon  the  footing  of  citizens;  they  are  not 
taxed.  The  proposal  to  tax  was  rejected,  lest  it  should 
be  supposed  that  there  was  a  determination  to  sell  their 
lands  upon  the  non-ppyment  of  the  tax.  Georgia  forbore 
to  include  them  in  iier  census,  and  thereby  swell  her  re- 
presentative population,  which  she  mig^it  have  done  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution,  «mply  because,  by  including  them 
as  <*  Indians  taxed,"  she  might  be  accused  of  using  taxsr 
tion  as  an  instrument  of  oppression. 

The  provision,  with  respect  to  Indian  evidence,  had 
been  well  explained  by  his  eloquent  friend  and  colleague, 
[Mr.  Fobstth]  in  another  body?  certain  he  was,  that  any 
gentleman  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  explana- 
tion, must  be  perfectly  satisfied.  That  provision  of  the 
act  was,' in  truth,  a  relaxation  of  the  common  law  rule  of 
evidence.  By  what  form  of  adjuration  will  you  bind  the 
conscience  of  an  Indian^  Will  you  swear  him  on  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament,  on  tiie  Koran  or  the  Shaster?  Sir, 
he  believes  in  none  of  these.  Under  what  circumstances 
does  he  conceive  himself  under  -an  obligAtion  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth }  After  his  conjurors  have 
performed  their  superstitious  rites,  and  he  has  drank  the 
black  drink,  and  assembled  at  the  council  fire,  then,  and 


Much  poverty  and  wretchedness,  several  gross  vices,  pir- 
ticularly  drunkenness,  and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of 
God,  his  law,  and  the  plan  of  sal^-ation.*' 

Tliese  are  the  men,  all  of  whom  are  worthy  to  be  wit- 
nesses^ and  this  is  the  witness  who  baa  been  called  to  testi- 
fy in  theirfiivorJ 

Mr.  W .  said  he  would  oflTer  a  'lew  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject of  State  legislation  over  the  Indians. 
»  The  strong  necessity  there  ezista  of  providing  for  their 
govermnenty  is  proved  by  the  universal  practice.  £Tery 
one  of  the  old  States,  except  Georgia,  subjected  the  m- 
vagesto  their  laws,  as  soon  as  Ihey  could  do  it  with  safely. 
Georgia  has  been  the  hst,  because  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  fastened^  for  a  longer  time, 
a  greater  number  of  Imlians  on  her  territory.  In  confi^ 
mation  of  this,  he  reCerrcct  to  pages  5,  8,  and  9  of  Mr. 
Bell's  report^  and  the  compilation  of  State  and  coloniti 
kiws  relative  U>  the  Indians^  pnbliabed  by  order  of  the 
Houve.  He  did  not  advert  to  those  laws  at  i^esentfor 
any  other  purfMise  than  to  prove  the  fact  of  kgbUtion. 
How — in  what  spirit — for  what  p«rpose,  was  a  matter  for 
those  who  passed  them,  not  for  him.  The  fiu;t  undoubt- 
edly was,  that,  while  the  Indian*  were  strong,  the  sword 
gave  the  law:  when  tliey  became  weak,  the  W  assumed 
the  sword.  No  State,  no  colony,  no  christian  communitj 
had  ever  recognised  tbeir  perfect  and  entire  soicreigntf. 
They  have  always  been  held  dependent  on  the  chrutoa 
nation  which  claimed  the  country  they  inhabit.  Tliejr  are 
not  allowed  to  treat  with  foreign  natioa*.  They  do  not 
coin  money.  They  cannot  be  said  to  aend  ambassadors. 
They  have  no  freedom  of  commerce.  iTiey  cannot  be  wd 
to  have  a  regular  form  t)f  Government  or  system  of  la»s. 
The  punishment  of  crimes  is  generally  left  to  private  ven- 
geance. The  practice  of  acquiring  or  extinguishing  their 
occupancy  of  the  soil,  was  established  and  contiaued  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  expediency,  not  of  riglit  Even 
the  right  of  making  wA*,  which  seems  to  hare  been  Wt 
them  as  a  relic  of  incurable  barbarism,  which  could  not  be 
restrained  without  punishing  them  for  roiutler,  was  ob« 
proposed  to  be  taken  fk-om  them,  by  mtch  benevolent  and 
pious  individuals  as  those  who  now  rely  upon  the  possession 
of  that  verv  power  as  a  proof  of  Indian  independence. 

In  the  fi'fth  annual  report  of  the  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  war  then  raging  between  the  0®P:* 
and  the  Cherokees  of  Arkansas  is  adverted  to,  and  theiau- 
ure  of  a  bill  reported  in  Congress,  empowering  the  Prca* 
dent  to  suppress  IniVan  wars  by  military  force,  lamented. 

The  subject  States  of  the  Homan  empire,  to  which  \»' 
tel  denies  the  character  of  nations,  were  much  better  en* 
titled  to  assert  it  than  tlie  Indians.  What  docs  he  con- 
sider as  the  indida  of  sovereignty?  Property  in  the  so' 
incident  to  permanent  cccupanc)',  division,  and  cultiva- 
tion; the  right  to  make  peace  and  war,  contract  an'^ancesi 
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coin  money,  regfitlMe  trade,  sell  lands,  punish  crimes  com- 
mitted in  tlieir  territory,  &c. 

If  they  are  aoverei^i,  upon  what  principle  does  a  power 
to  reg>ihite  our  commerce  with  them^  in  our  own  constitu- 
tion, authorise  u^  to  interdict  their  commerce  with  foreign 
powers^  Upon  what  principles  do  we  execute  our  reve- 
nue laws,  our  crime  acts,  our  intercourse  laws,  and  our 
law^s  against  the  slave  trade  in  their  territory?  tJpon  what 
principle  do  we  draw  by  our  tariflT  some  half  a  million  of 
tlollars  annuallV)  taken  from  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in 
the  chase,  and  levied  on  tbeic  necessaries  of  life? 

If  it  were  proposed  now,  as  it  was  by  General  Washing- 
ton in  1791,  to  establish  a  free  port  fbr  the  Indians  upon 
the  Appalachicolm,  would  the  gentlemen  who  are  such 
strenuous  advocates  for  Indian  rights,  agree  to  it?  Woukl 
Indians  have  a  right  to  hold  slaves  within  a  State  where 
slavery  was  prohibited?  Could  they  proclaim  freedom  to 
ftU  who  touched  their  soil,  in  a  State  where  slavery  exists? 
Could  you  not  seize  Africans  illegally  imported  into  the 
Indian  country?     Sir,  it  has  been  done. 

This  mockery  of  sovereigptity— -this  phantom  of  indepen- 
dence— ^this  idle  pageantry  of  a  distinct  Government  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  States,  has  long  been  regarded  in  its 
true  light.  He  referred  to  all  the  messages  and  docu- 
ments already  quoted,  and  to  the  correspondence  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson  with  the  War  Department  in  1831 .  The  Chcro- 
keeswere  long  since  admonished  that  it  must  cease. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  of  Col.  McKenney  to  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  War,  already  quoted,  Mr.  W.  said  he  might  refer 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  Wirt,  upon  the 
pretension  set  up  by  the  Cherokee  council  to  regulate 
th€ir  own  trad^,  in  wliich  that  pretension  was  resisted. 

Mr.  W.  next  conudered  the  chitracter  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  Cherokee  population. 

White  citizens,  and  their  descendants.  Can  those  men 
shake  off  their  allegiance,  by  entering  the  Cherokee  hunt- 
in^  grounds? 

Are  not  the  children  of  citizens  bom  on  our  sell,  citi- 
zens? Would  they  not  be  liable  by  our  laws  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason ?>-of  bigamy?  Sir,  questions  eminently 
practical  must  arise  out  of  this  state  or  things. 

Questions  of  inheritance.  W  hite  men  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, abandoned  their  white  families,  settled  among  the 
Indians,  married  Indian  women,  and  acquired,  by  mar- 
riage or  otherwise,  large  personal  estates.  By  the  Indian 
law,  it  is  understood  the  cliildren  by  the  last  wife  take  all. 

Questions  must  also  arise  out  of  the  pursuit  of  fugitives 
and  slaves. 

Questions  ubout  the  recovery  of  debts.  By  the  Indian 
law,  as  it  appears  by  the  report  of  Governors  Cass  and 
Clark,  all  debts  not  paid  within  the  year  are  considered 
dead  debts;  and  an  Indian  feels  himself  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  pay  them.  This  mode  of  liquidation  woiild  usually 
find  &voronone  side  of  the  contract  only. 

Looking  at  all  these  topics,  Mr.  W.  asked,  which  of  the 
Stfttes^what  christian  nation,  if  such  a  community  was  set 
down  in  their  territory  to-morrow,  would  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment about  the  wisdom,  justice,  propriety,  and  necessity 
of  executing  their  laws  upon  it? 

In  short,  sir,  thei*e  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
of  a  learned  and  eminent  chief  justice  of  New  York. 
*•  I  know  of  no  half-way  doctrine  on  this  subject.  We 
have  either  an  exclusire  jurisdiction,  pervading  every  pait 
of  the  State,  including  the  territory  held  by^  those  Indians, 
or  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  them  whilst  acting  witWn 
their  reservations." 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  here  say  something  of  the  conr- 
plaints  of  Georgia. 

At  one  time  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  that  State 
are  represented  as  sanctioning,  by  their  acquiescence, 
every  thin^^  the  United  States  have  done. 

At  another  they  arc  charged  with  cUmorotis  impatience 
and  unreasonable  discontent. 


It  is  denied  that  they  are  justly  liable  to  either  censure. 

The  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  protested  against  as  *<a 
manifest  and  direct  attempt  to  violate  the  retained  sove- 
reignty and  legislative  right  of  the  State,  and  repugnant 
to  the  principles  and  harmony  of  the  Federal  Union;  in  as 
much  as  the  aforesaid  commissioners  did  attempt  to  exer- 
cise powers  that  are  not  delegated  by  the  respective  States 
to  the  United  States  in  Congi'ess  assembled." 

This  protest  is  dated  11th  February,  1786,  and  is  now 
on  your  table. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina,  also,  protested  agtiinst 
that  treaty,  and  her  protest,  also,  has  been  reprinted  at 
this  session. 

The  State  of  Georgia,  also,  protesteA  against  the  trea- 
ties of  New  York  and  of  Coleraine,  and  against  the  inter- 
course act  in  1797;  that  representation  and  remonstrance 
is,  also,  before  the  House. 

Sic,  at  every  step,  Georgia  has  asserted  her  rights,  and 
warned  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  their  in- 
fVaction  of  them. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  reasonableness  or  *  unreasonableness 
of  them.  Thc.United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  New  York, 
actually  re-ceded  to  the  Creeks  a  whole  county  in  Georgia; 
and,  by  their  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  what  was  called 
Wafford's  settlement;  which  tracts  of  country  had  previ- 
ously been  ceded  to  the  State  bjr  the  Indians. 

These  were  among  the  subjects  of  complaint  and  re- 
monstrance. Well,  sir,  wliat  did  the  committee  to  which 
the  remonstrance  of  1797  was  referred,  report?  I  have 
tiiat  report  before  me,  and  will  submit  it  to  the  House. 

**  That  a  certain  tract  of  country,  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Georgpa,  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  the 
fork  of  the  Oceonee  and  Oakmulgee  rivers,  and  thence  run- 
ning in  a  southwest  direction  until  it  intersects  the  roost 
southern  part  of  St.  Clary's  river;  thence,  down  the  said 
river,  to  ttie  old  line,  was  ceded  by  the  Creek  nation  of 
Indians  to  the  said  State,  by  a  treaty  held  between  the 
commissioners  of  said  State,  and  of  the  Creek  Indians  at 
Galphinton,  on  the  13tli  of  November,  1785;  which  tract 
of  country  was»  by  the  legislature  of  the  said  State,  formed 
into  a  county,  by  the  name  of  Tallassee  county;  and  the 
cession  thereof  was  afterwards  confirmed^  at  a  treaty  held 
between  the  same  parties,  at  Shoulderbone,  on  the  3d  day 
of  November,  1786. 

**  Your  committee  further  report,  That,  by  the  treaty 
made  at  New  York,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Creek  Indians^  bearing^  date  on  the  7th  of  August,  1790, 
a  boundary  line  was  established  between  the  said  nation 
of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  whereby  the  above  de- 
scribed tract  of  country,  named  Tallassee  county,  ^as  de- 
clared to  be  within  the  Indian  territor}'. 

••  The  committee  have  not  been  able  to  discover  upon 
what  principles  this  relinquishment  of  the  territory,  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  was  assented  to  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  done 
upon  principles  of  general  policy,  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  a  permaneut  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  said  nation.  They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that 
compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  tiie  State  of  Georgia 
for  the  loss  of  this  territory,  and  recommend  to  the  House 
to  adopithe  followinf;^  resolution: 

•*IiesoheJ,  That  the  United  States  will  make  compensa- 
tion to  tiie  State  of  Georgia  fbr  the  loss  and  damage  sus- 
tained by  that  Slate,  in  consequence  of  tiie  cession  of  the 
county  of  Tallassee,  made  to  ttie  Creek  nation  by  the 
treaty  of  New  York,  unless  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  tiie  said  land. 

••  Your  committee  have  paiil  particular  attention  to  liiat 
part  of  the  memorial  which  relates  to  the  operation  of  the 
intercourse  laws,  and  are  of  opinion  that  part  of  that  law 
requires  rcvlsal  and  explanation;  but,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session,  and  the  variety  of  important 
huwness  now  before  the  House,  they  recommend  tlml  such 
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revisal  be  postponed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 


ture. 

In  the  compact  of  1802,  what  do  the  United  States  ad- 
mit?    TUcj  say,  sir,  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  first  article : 

"  That  the  United  States  shall,  at  their  own  expense, 
exting^uish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  same 
can  be  peaceably  obtained,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  In- 
dian title  to  the  county  of  Tallassee,  to  the  lands  left  out  bv 
the  line  drawn  with  tlie  Creeks,  in  the  year  1798,  which 
had  been  previously  granted  by  the  State  of  Georgia; 
both  of  which  tracts  had  formerly  been  yielded  by  the  In- 
dians," &c. 

.  Now,  sir,  how  was  it  with  respect  to  the  treaties  of  Gal- 
phinton  and  Shoulderbone,  made  by  the  savages  with 
Georgia  in  1783  and  1786?  The  Indians  complained  of 
tliese  treaties.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
United  States  to  investigate  the  complaints  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  fairness  of  the  treaties  made  by  Georgia.  These 
commissioners  were  among  tlie  most  distinguished  men  of 
their  day:  they  were  Gen.  Bet\jamin  Lincoln,  Col.  David 
Humphreys,  and  Cyrus  GrifBii,  formerly  President  of  Con- 
gress.    What  did  they  report? 

"  The  commiss  oners  beg  leave  further  to  report,  that, 
after  the  most  accurate  investigation  in  their  power  to 
make,  after  consulting  the  best  documents,  and  having  re- 
course to  credible  depositions,  they  are  unable  to  discover 
but  that  the  treaty  of  Augusta,  in  l783,  the  treaty  of  Gal- 
phinton,  1785,  and  the  treaty  of  Shoulderbone,  1786,  were 
all  of  them  conducted  with  a^  full  and  authorized  re- 
presentations, with  as  much  substantial  form  and  good  faith, 
as  Indian  treaties  have  usually  been  conducted,  or  perhaps 
can  be,  when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  destitute  of 
the  benefit  of  enlightened  society;  that  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion did,  of  right,  belong  to  the  lower  Creeks  as  their 
hunting  grounds;  have  been  ceded  by  them  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  were  possessed 
and  cultivated  some  years  witliout  any  claim  or  molestation 
by  any  paK  of  the  Ci;eek  nation." 

Such,,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
complaints  of  Georgia. 

Then  came  the  compact  of  1802.  The  mode  in  which 
that  contract  has  been  attempted  to  be  executed  or  evaded, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  has  been  examined;  and 
I  ask  any  honest,  candid,  dispassionate  man,  after  looking 
at  tliese  facts,  to  answer  me,  upon  his  honor,  this  question : 
Has  Georgia  no  reason  to  complain^ 

The  arrangements  of  Mr.  Jefferson  with  the  Chcrokees, 
in  1807  and  1809,  and  the  treaty  of  1817,  held  out  to  us 
the  delusive  hope  that  tlie  just,  expectations  of  Georgia 
were  at  last  to  be  fulfilled.  The  Cherokecs  within  our 
limits  were  willing  to  go;  they  had  applied  to  be  allowed 
to  go.  Six  thousand  had  gone.  When,  suddenly,  with- 
out any  justt,  reasonable,  or  assignable  cause,  they  are 
made  to  stay,  the  treaty  of  1817  is  abandoned^  and, that  of 
1819  substituted.  Sir,  had  not  the  delegation  from  Geor- 
gia a  right  to  ask,  <*  How  has  it  happened?" 

Sir,  that  question  has  not  yet  been  answered.  It  never 
will  be  answered.  The  peppic  of  Georgia  indeed  have 
their  own  conjectures  how' it  happened.  But  I  a.m  not 
going  into  that  matter  now. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ujitks]  liad 
enumerated,  among  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  memorial  against  the  intercourse  act  of  1797, 
that  it  restrained  them  from  killing  an  Indian  when  they 
pleased.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose,  or  wished 
others  to  suppose,  it  was  one  of  the  customary  amusements 
of  the  country.  Was  not  the  gentleman  apprised  tliat,  as 
early  as  1774,  Georgia,  by  her  laws,  had  made  the  mur- 
der of  an  Indian  as  penal  as  the  murder  of  a  white  man? 
But  the  character  and  temper  of  that  gentleman's  remarks 
seemctl  to  have  one  object— exasperation.  So  fur  as  he 
[Mr.  W.]  was  concerned,  they  would  not  produce  any 
such  effect.     The  party  who  liai  the  worst  of  an  argu- 


ment, is  usually  the  lirst  to  lose  his  temper;  and,  if  so, 
the  gentleman  was  clearly  in  the  wrong.  The  gentlenun 
was  very  lavish  in  his  censures-'-contrary  to  all  maxims  of 
political  economy,  as  he  feared  it  would  procure  no  ade- 
quate return.  The  gentleman  was  very  much  shocked  at 
what  Georgia  had  done.  Mr.  \y.  would  tell  him  what 
Georgia  haa  not  done.  She  liad  never  offered  a  premium 
for  Indian  scalps..  She  had  never  given  a  bouut)'  for  rais- 
ing dogs  to  hunt  the  Indijins.  She  had  never  declared  that 
an  Indian  tribe,  by  their  hostilities,  had  committed  treason, 
and  forfeited  the'u-  lands. 

if  such  thinffs  had  been  done,  tlie  gentleman  from  Mas* 
sachusetts  could  perhaps  tell  who  did  them.  Had  it  really 
escaped  the  penetration  of  tlie  gentleman,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  Georgia  against  tlie  intercourse  act,  was,  that  it 
violated  the  constitutional  nghts  of  the  Statet  and  was  a 
usurpation  of  authority  on  tlie  part  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment? Whether  well  or  ill  founded*  this  was  the  sub- 
ject of  remonstrance. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not  intend  to  follow  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  EvxaxTr]  who  pre- 
ceded him,  through  tlie  course  of  his  argument,  but  hoped 
he  might  be  indulged  wKh  one  (»*  two  observations.  The 
gentleman  was  willing  to  vote  millions,  without  number, 
to  effect  the  object  of  removing  the  Indians  peaceably, 
and  with  their  own  consent,  and  complying  with  the  ad- 
mitted obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Georgia,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  a  violation  of  national  faith,  and  a 
due  regard  to  humanity.  And  yet  the  gentleman  entered 
into  a  minute,  and,  as  Mr.  W.  thouglit,  an  exaggerated 
calculation  of  the  expense*  as  if  to  terrify  gentlemen 
who  might  be  less  liberal  than  himself.  He  complained 
tliat  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  Indians  "  not  in  car- 
riages, nor  on  horseback,  but  on  foot."  Did  tlic  gentle- 
man really  imagine  he  could  get  one  Indian  in  ten  to  enter 
a  carriage?  If  the  gentleman  desired  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  post-coaches,  that*  too,  would  have  been  a 
fair  item  In  his  estimate  of  expenditure. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  wished  to  find 
himself  under  a  moral  necessity  to  vote  for  tliis  measure. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  find  tliat  necessity  now,  though  be 
found  it  some  years  since,  in  182^  when  he  vot^d  for  the 
appropriations  to  assist  certain  Indi^in  tribes  to  emigrate 
west  of  tlie  lyiississtppi,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Creek  treaty.  [Here  Mr.  EvxaaTT  asked  Mr.  W.,  in  a 
low  tone,  *«  And  who  vot,ed  against  that  bill?"]  Mr.  W. 
said  he  would  tell  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  «nce 
he  had  asked  the  question.  Nearly  all  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation. And  why,,ar?  .  Georgia  affirmed  the  validity  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs,  and  denied  that  of  the 
treaty  of  Washiii^on;  and  tlic  then  Executive  of  the 
United  States  had  mtimatcd  the  necessity  of  usiii^  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  United  States  to  coerce  Georgia  to  sub- 
mission. Sir,  this  roused  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  to  a  state  of  whicli  I  presume  tlie  genUeman  froni 
Massachusetts  has  no  idea;  but  he  may  perhaps  form  some, 
when  I  tell  him  I  have  seen  the  mother  teaching  to  her 
child,  as  tlie  first  prattle  of  infancy,  the  then  watchword 
of  the  State  rights  party,  Troup  and  the  treaty! 

Sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  being  moved  a  moment  from  my 
philosophy,  by  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi*- 
sachusetts.  That  controversy  is  decided.  The  people 
have  passed  upon  it.  I^  do  not  desire  to  revive  it  now, 
and  here.  .  But  if  the  gentleman  has  been  able  to  find, 
in  the  vote  of  tlve  then  delegation  of  Georgia,  any  other 
motives  than  those  I  hav^  mentioned,  he  has  discovered 
more  than  was  ever  known  to  them  or  their  constitucnU. 

Sir,  [said  Mr.  W.].we  have  heard  the  most  contradic- 
tory arguments  on  this  subject,  in  the  course,  soinctimeSj 
of  the  same  speech.  At  one  moment  we  are  shocked 
with  the  intelligence  that  we  are  going  to  send  tlic  poor 
Indians  into  a  sterile  and  inliospitable  wilderness,  or  rather 
desert,  to  jierish;  the  nv'xt,  we  are  about  to  concentrate 
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formidable  bands  of  furioiu  and  aavage  waniors,  to  desio« 
late  oiir  frontiers,  and  become  alliea  of  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico.  Now,  \»e  hear  that  the  country  is  without  wood 
or  water,  and  utterly  uninhabitable;  and,  anon,  that  this 
is  a  plan  to  check  the  progress  of  our  western  settlements, 
and  to  prevent  the  sprinjpni^  up  of  new  States  and  flourish^ 
ing^  <^ttes  west  of  the  Missisnppi.  Sir,  all  these  argu- 
ments  cannot  be  soundf-for  they  destroy  each  other. 

But  the  race  of  Indians  will  perish!  Tea,  sir!  The  In- 
dians of  tluB  continent,  like  all  other  men,  savage  or  civil- 
ized, must  perish.  They  must  perish,  whetlier  .they  re- 
main upon  this,  or  remove  to  tlie  other  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Would  gentlemen  have  them  immortal  upon  earth? 
Upon  what  poople— upon  what  individual  has  heaven,  in 
its  wiAth,  pronounced  so  cruel  a  malediction^  What  is 
history  but  the  obituary  of  nations.^  Where  is  Carthage? 
and  Tyre?  andSidon?  and  Nineveh?  and  Babylon?  Where 
are  the  aboriginals  who  were  driven  out  or  massacred  by 
the  fore&thers  of  these  Indians?  Where  are  those  count- 
less empires  whose  names  are  lo«t,  or  whose  existence  and 
destruction  are  only  proved  by  ruins  bf  their  works,  or 
fragments  of  their  records  or  their  language?  Gone,  sir! 
Falling  or  fallen  into  tlud  abyss  which  awaits  man  and  all 
his  marvels*  Aye!  and  the  moral  of  their  story,  though 
told  by  TasBO  and  by  Byron,  is  better  told  by  one  word, 
and  that  word,  oblivion. 

Whose  fate  do  we  lament?  Tlie  present  generation  of 
Indians?  .  They  will  perish  like  the  present  generation  of 
white  men.  Is  it  distant  generations?  Sir,  if  the  race 
perishes,  those  distant  generations  will  never  be  born. 
And  if  it  were  possible  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  Indians, 
what  would  be  tlie  consequence?  Why,  that  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  fold  tiie  number  of  white  men  would^ot  be 
bom,  because  the  Indians  would  roam  over  and  possess, 
without  enjoying,  the  land  which  must  afibrd  the  fiiture 
whites  subastence.  And  if  our  far-sighted,  prospective 
humanity  roust  weep  over  distant  contingent  generations, 
is  it  not  as  fiiir  a  subject  of  grief  to  lament  the  millions  of 
wliites  who  never  will  exist,  in  the  one  case,  as  the  tliou- 
sands  of  Indians  who  will  not  receive  |ifc»  in  the  other? 

But,  before  we  indulge  ourtearsatthe  extinction  of  the 
Indian  race,  let  us  inquire  what  it  is  we  lament.  Let  us, 
if  we  can,  analyze  our  own  ideas. 

When  gentlemen  talk  of  preserving  thclndians,  what  is 
it  that  they  mean  to  preserve?  Is  it  their  mode  of  life?  No. 
You  intend  to  convert  them  from  hunters  to  agriculturists 
or  herdsmen.  Is  it  their  barbarous  laws4ind  customs? 
No.  You  propose  to  furnish  tliem  with  a  code,  and  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  adopt  habits  like  your  own.  Their  Ian* 
«]age?  No.  You  intend  to  supersede  their  imperfect 
jargon,  by  teaching  them  your  own  rich,  copiotis,  energetic 
tongue.  Their  religion?  No.  You  intend  to  convert  them 
from  their  miserable  and  horrible  superstitions  to  the  mild 
and  cheering  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

What  is  it,  then,  tliat  constitutes  Indian  individually—- 
the  identity  of  that  race  which  gentlemen  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve?  Is  it  tlie  more  copper  color  of  the  skin, 
which  marks  them— according  to  our  prejudices,  at  least — 
an  inferiot^^a  conquered — a  degraded  race?    " 

Sir,  I  use  the  ideas  of  one  who  has  seen  and  written 
well  and  much  on  this  subject:  I  woukl  use  his  languaige, 
if  it  was  at  hand. 

But,  alas!  the  Indians  melt  away  before  the  white  man, 
like  snow  before  the  sun!  Well,  sir!  Would  yoo  keep  the 
snow  and  lose  the  sun! 

It  is  the  order  of  natui*c  we  exclaim  against.  Jacob  will 
forever  obtain  the  inheritance  of  Esau.  .We  cannot  alter 
the  laws  of  Providence,  as  we  read  them  in  the  experience 
of  ag«s. 

The  earth  was  given  for  labor,  and  to  labor  it  belongs. 
The  gift  was  net  to  the  red,  or  to  the  white,  but  to  the 
human  race — and  the  inscription  was,  to  the  wisest — the 
bravest-^-to  virtue — and  to  inidustr)'! 


Mr.  TEST,  of  Indiana,  rose,  and  said,  that,  after  so  pro- 
tracted a  debate,  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  detain  the 
House  by  the  discussion  of  topics  which  had  before  been 
presented  to  its  consideration;  and  though  the  subject  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  country,  not  only  in  relation 
to  its  financial  concerns,  but  to  its  honor,  its  justice,  and 
national  character,  yet  I  should,  [said  he]  under  any  other 
circumstances  but  those  in  which  I  find  myself  placed,  have 
been  contented  with  gfiving  a  mlent  vote.  But,  sir,  my 
situation  is  peculiar;  the  bill  under  consideration  has  pass- 
ed the  Senate,  and  botli  the  Senators  fram  the  State  which 
I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  have  found  it  tiieir 
duty  to  g^e  it  their  support.  Both  my  colleag^s,  too,  I 
understand,  have  expressed  opinions  favorable  to  it,  and, 
besides  this,  the  Legislature  of  my  State  has  recommend- 
ed the  removal  of  the  Indians,  upon  just  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples. Under  those  embarrassing  circumstances  do  I  find 
myself,  while  I  feel  that  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  bound  in 
conscience,  in  honor,  and  in  justice,  to  raise  my  voice 
against  it. 

In  relation  to-the  recommendation  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State,  I  know  they  would  never  recommend  to  me  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  interest, 
the  honor,  and  dignity  of  the  country;  and  I  feel  assured, 
that  if  this  question  were  presented  to  tliem  in  the  same 
form  it  is  to  me,  they  would  decide  upon  it  as  I  have  done. 
Sir,  I  ha\*e  looked  at  the  wrong  side  of  tliis  question,  I 
have  been  led  to  distrust  my  own  judgment,  labored  to  see 
if  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  to  which  it  has  arrived,  but  all  in  vain.     I  cannot  re- 
concile it  with  my  duty  to  sustain  the  bill,  notwithstanding 
the  many  powerful  motives  to  do  so,  and  my  duty  1  cannot 
postpone  tor  any  consideration  under  heaven.     Sir,  I  can 
see  no  benefit  which  is  to  result  to  the  country  from  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  while  I  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  into  which  it  plunges  that  unhappy  race  who 
are  the  subjects  of  its.  operations.     And  here,  sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  once  for  all,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking 
my  colleagues  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that  this 
bill  is  calculated  to  ser\*e  tne  purpose  of  extingtiishtng  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  in  (lur  own  State:  it  is  not  so;  it  does 
not  answer  us  at  all.     The  bill  only  authoriaes  the  Presi- 
dent to  exchange  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  for  lands  on 
this  side;  ;tdoes  not  authorize  him  to  extinguish  the  In- 
dian title  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  exchange  of  lands 
with  them;  and  the  truth  is,  the  Indians  within  our  own 
State,  1  understand,  do  not  desire  an  exdiange  of  lands; 
they  ()ave  lands  beyond  the  Missisnppi;  a  part  of  them 
have  already  gone  there,  and  those  remaining  desire  to 
dispose  of  their  claims  for  money,  and  property  such  as 
may  be  suitable  for  them,  in  order  that  they  may  go  and 
join  their  brothers  in  that  country.     All  tliey.ask  is  a  fair 
price  for  their  possessions,  and  tliey  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  go.     This  measure  is  calculated  more  par- 
ticularly to  affect  the  southern  Indians  in  fttississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Georgia.      I  have  thought  it  proper  to  say  this 
much  of  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  I  stand  in  relation 
to  the  question  now  under  connde ration.     I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  it  my  duty  to  render  the  reasons  which  go- 
vern me  in  this  case,  notwitlistanding  the  value  of  the  time 
of' the  House.     I  could,  it  is  true,  have  given  them  in  the 
domestic  forum;  but  the  immense  interests  involved,  and 
the  vast  consequences  to  result  from  the  measui^e,  not  only 
to  the  present  generation  of  the  aborigines,  but  perhaps 
to  millions  yet  unboiTt,  have  induced  rne  to  offer  them  here, 
although  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  change  a  single  vote.  There- 
fore, without  further  introduction,  1  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  my  views  of  the  subject,  according  to  the 
order  in  whidi  I  have  considered  it. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  mind  in  the  case,  is,  its 
novelty.  The  Government,  ever  since  its  establishment, 
has  viewed  those  Indians  in  the  light  of  sovereign  commu- 
nities, and  treated  with  them  us  such.  In  all  Our  intercourse 
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with  them  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  we  have  negotiated  and 
dealt  with  them  as  independent  sovereignUes,  without  a 
single  exception;  but  this  bill  now  proposes  to  change  our 
policy,  and  throw  all  these  tribes  of  Indians  into  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  be  bargained  with 
like  individuals  or  petty  corporations;  no  treaty  is  contem- 
plated by  the  bill,  no  convention  with  them  as  a  nation,  but 
a  door  is  to  be  thrown  open,  by  which  you  can  approach 
every  individual  of  the  ti'ibe,  and  make  a  separate  bargain 
with  him  for  his  little  improvement.  More  of  this»  how- 
ever, when  I  come  to  examine  particularly  the  principles 
of  the  bill.  But  1  would  ask,  sir,  why  is  it  now  necessary 
to  change  our  policy  towards  those  sons  of  the  forest? 
what  has  produced  this  necessity?  Will  not  the  Indians 
agree  to  sell  tlieir  lands?  and  must  they  be  had  at  any  rate, 
and  by  any  means?  Is  it  necessary  to  descend  to  making  in- 
dividual contracts  instead  of  national  ones?  If  you  cannot 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  nation  to  dispose  of  its  domain, 
is  it  rig^t  and  just  to  tamper  with  individuals  of  it,  and 
thereby  weaken  its  power,  by  distracting  its  councils,  set- 
ting its  members  at  war  iimong  themselves,  creating  strife, 
feuds,  and  separate  interests,  in  order  to  accomplish  in  this 
manner  what  you  could  not  by  fair  and  honorable  treaties' 
Sir,  I  have  said  tliat  our  policy  of  treating  with  the  Indians 
as  sovereign  communities  has  been  settled  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  our.  independence;  and,  sir,  I  will  say  fur- 
ther,  it  has  hati  the  sanction  of  all  the  distinguished  states- 
men and  patriots  from  the  revolution  down  to  the  present 
day.  General  Washington  and  his.cahinet  solemnly  recog- 
.  nised  the  principle,  as  appears  by  the  document  read  to 
the  Committee  t)f  the  Whole  by  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stobrs.]  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
elder  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  John  Q.  Adams,  have  all  maintained  tlie  same 
opinion;  and, 'sir,  the  American  people  recognite  the  same 
principle  at  this  moment,  nor  will  they  ever  sanction  any 
other  so  long  as  the  Indians  remain  a  distinct  and  separate 
race  of  men.  Sir,  our  policy  in  relation  to  them  may  not 
have  been  the  best  that  could  be  adopted,  yet  it  was 
the  best  tliat  our  ancestors  at  that  time  coiQd  conceive  of. 
I  must  confess  I  never  have  myself  believed  our  policy  the 
best  that  could  be;  but,  such  as  it  is,  the  Indians  have  ac- 
customed themselves  to  it,  and  have  acted  under  it,  until  it 
has  so  mingled  itself  with  their  institutions,  as  to  now  form 
the  basis  of  their  national  code  with  the  white  man.  .1  have 
been  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  the  best,  not  because  I 
could  readily  devise  a  better,  but  because  it  has  not  an- 
swered the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  that  is,  their 
civilization;  and  probably,  indeed,  none  that  could  be  de- 
vised would  answer  that  purpose.  The  Indians  have  be- 
lieved us  sincere,  that  we  intended  toact  upon  those  prin- 
ciples in  good  faith,  tliat  wc  really  vic^'ed  them  in  the 
light  of  sovei-eign  communities,  and  mtended  to  treat  tliem 
ss  such.  And,  sir,  what  is  their  surprise,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  the  veil  cast  off,  and  they  see 
themselves  exposed  to. the  rude  approach  of  obtrusi«*e 
power?  What,8ir,  must  be  their  surprise  when  they  are  now 
told  that  these  treaties,  these  national  engagements  are  but 
solemn  mockeries,  political  farces,  **  mere  devices,  intend- 
ed by  the  Government  more  for  effect  upon  their  minds, 
than  with  an  intention  of  being  carried  into  execution,"  for 
such  is  the  language  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aflfairs, 
as  stated  in  their  report  to  this  House. 

Sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  of  a  committee  of  tlie 
old  federal  Congress,  dated  1787,  in  which  the  question  of 
the  Bovereig^y  of.  the  Indian  tribes  is  most  solemnly  set- 
tled. It  seems  that  after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  iit  178^, 
with  the  Cherokees^  the  State  of  Georgia,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  remonstrated  against  that  treaty,  took  upon 
herself  to  treat  with  the  Indians;  and  after  having  got  into 
difficulties,  and  when  threatened  with  a  war  by  them,  she 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  protect  her  against  their  toroa' 
iMwks  and  scalping  knives.     And,  sir,  what  was  their  Ian- 


g^age  to  Georgia  on  tharocca^on?  It  was,  in  snbstance, 
this,  '*  that  so  long  as  Georgfia  meddled  and  tampered  with 
the  Indians  heroelf,  and  would  not  acknowledge  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  tlie  United  States  to  treat  with  them  as  so- 
vereign communities,  they  could  not  think  of  interfering  in 
their  quarrels.*''  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  quote  a  few  passages 
from  that  document  of  the  old  Congress.  It  is  there  said 
"  that  tliere  is  a  circumstance  far  more  embarrassing,"  and 
that  is,  the  clause  in  the  confederation  *'  relatire  to  manag- 
ing all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  &c.  is  differently  constru- 
ed by  Congress,  and  the  two  States  (meanine  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia)  within  whose  limits  the  said  tribes 
ahd  disputed  lands  are :  the  construction  contended  for  by 
these  States,  if  right,  appears  to  the  committee  to  leave 
the  federal  powers  in  this  case  a  mers  nullity;  North  Caro- 
lina has  undertaken  to  asngn  lands  to  the  Ch^rokees,  and 
Georgia  has  proceeded  to  treat  with  the  Creeks  concern- 
ing peace,  lands,  and  the  objects  usually  the  principal  ones, 
in  almost  every  treaty  witli  tlie  Indians."  It  is  further  said 
in  that  document,  *<  The  laws  of  the  State  can  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  a  tribe  of  Indians  or  their  lands  within  tlie  limits 
of  their  State."  "It  cannot  be  supposed  that  tlie  State 
has  the  powers  mentioned."  But  it  is  said,  "  that  the  way 
to  avoid  tiiose  difficulties  is  to  concede  to  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  all  affairs  with  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks,  and  other  independent  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
the  s»d  States-*so  that  Congress  may  have  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  regulating  trade,  and  making  treaties  with 
those  tribes — ^tliat  Congress,  however,  can  never  employ 
tlie  forces  of  the  Union  in  any  cause,  the  justice  of  which 
tiiey  are  not  fully  informed  and  convinced,  nor  constitution- 
ally interfere  in  behalf  of  the  State  against  any  such  inde- 
pendent tribe,  but  on  the  principle  tliat  Congress  shall  liare 
the  whole  direction  of  the  war,  and  settling  of  all  the  ternis 
of  peace  with  such  Indian  tribes."  This,  then,  appears  to 
have  been  the  settled  6pinion  of  Congress  so  long  ago  as 
1787,  and  the)'  have  acted  upon  that  principle  ever  ance. 
Georgia  conceded  the  power  to  Congress  then,  and  has  ac- 
knowledged it  in  more  emphatical  terms  since,  by  requir- 
ing of  them,  in  1802,  when  she  made  her  cession  of  lands;, 
to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  Iixlians  to  the  remainder  with- 
in her  own  territorial  limits.  Sir,  1  have  other  evidence  of 
the  justness  of  the  principles  that  the  Indians  «re  sove- 
reign communities  within  the  limits  of  the  lands  upon 
which  they  reside.  The  hononble  gpentleman  in  the  otiier 
House,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, [Mr.  Whits,  of  Tennessee]  and  who  presented  to 
the  Senate  the  very  bill  under  consideration,  gave  an  opi- 
nion on  this  point  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  proves 
incontestibly  that  they  are  sovereign  nations;  and  that  opi- 
nion, too,  was  given  to  the  Indians  themselves,  on  a  ques- 
tion presented  to  him,  by  them,  for  his  decision,  under  cir- 
cumstances, too,  which  required  the  elcercise  of  all  his 
candor,  all  his  justice,  his  talents,  his  integrity,  and  \iis 
philanthropy.  And  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  d:d 
exercise  all  those  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree  in  giving 
that  opinion,  fbr  such  was  the  forcet>f  his  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  that  he  has  put  even  scepticism  itself  to  the  blush. 
Indeed,  a  very  distinguished  statesman,  now  a  member  of 
the  other  branch  of  this  Legislature,  told  me  that  he  had 
had  his  doubts  about  the  matter  until  he  rend  that  learned 
opinion,  af\er  which  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment. Now,  sir,  that  honorable  gentleman  has  reverKed 
his  opinion,  and  at  this  time  sanctions  all  the  doctrines  of 
Georgia  upon  this  point,  and  has  consentedto  bring  in  this 
bill  and  advocate  it. 

I  appeal,  sir,  to  tlie  solemn  acta  of  the  now  Chief  Magis* 
trate  of  the  Union.  When  acting  under  the  soleinn  obli- 
gations of  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  he  himself  entered  into  several  treaties  vith  tlie 
Indians,  acknowledging  their  sovere^ty  and  indepen- 
dence. And,  what  is  remarkable,  in  the  year  1817«  in  July, 
Andrew  Jadkson,  now  President  of  the  UnittMi  States, 
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Governor  McMinn,  of  Tcnn«8see»  and  Mr.  Merriwether, 
of  Georgia,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  those  rtty  Cherokee 
IndiaM,  in  which  they  expresslv  confirm  all  the  treaties 
heretofore  between  them,  and  declare  tliat  they  shall  for- 
ever be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  granted  hv 
the  same.    Sir,  what  does  this  treaty,  entered  into  with 
them  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  j^uaranty  to  those  Indians? 
"Whyy  sir,  it  guaranties  '*  that  if  any  wbit&  raan  residing 
among  them  shall  commit  a  munler,  or  other  capital  crime, 
be  shall  be  by  them  delivered  up  to  be  punished  by  the 
whites."    Not  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  shall  extend  over 
them,  and  punish  him  and  them.     **  That  if  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or  person  under  their  protection, 
shall  commit  a  robbery,  murder,  or  other  crime  on  an  In- 
dian, he  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
committed -tJie  olfence  on  a  white  man,  and  the  Indians 
may  attend  and  see  him  punished  if  they  will."    That  if 
any  citixen  of  the  United  States, shall  settle  or  attempt  to 
settle  on  the  Indian  lands,  and  will  not  remove  on  due  no- 
tice, he  forfeits  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Indians  may  punish  him  as  they  please."     **  No  white 
man,  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  or  a  license  from 
the  United  States,  is  allowed  to  go  into  or  upon  the  Indian 
lands.     It  is  further  stipulate<^  "that  the  Indians  nor 
whites  shall  resoi-t  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  except  for  a 
gross  or  manifest  violation  of  the  treaties,  and  ihtn  they 
are  to  ^ive  notice,  and,  if  the  grievance  is  not  redressed  by 
the  whites,  they  are  to  declare  war  before  either  party 
shall  retaliate."    And,  sir,  in  this  treaty,  there  is  tlie  fol- 
lowing provision,  *•  that  the  United  States  solemnly  gua- 
ranty to  the  Indians  all  their  lands,  and  engage  to  protect 
them  against  all  intrusions,  not  only  of  all  other  Indians, 
but  against  the  whites  likewise."    These  are  the  solemn 
treaty  provisions  now  subsisting  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians  proposed  to  he  removed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  and  solemn  treaty  provinons  entered  into 
with  them  by  Andrew  Jackson  himself  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  what  is  the  langiwge  now  held  out 
to  these  poor  Indians  by  this  same  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States?    In  a  talk  which  he  held  with  the  Greeks  last 
spring,  hetellsthem,  **  where  you  are  now,  you  and  my 
white  children  are  too  near  to  each  otlier  to  live  in  harmo- 
ny, your  game  is  destroyed,  and  many  of  your  people  will 
not  work;  your  &ther  has  provided  you  a  country  over 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  I  aavise  you  to  go  to  it.    In  that 
country  your  father  the  President  promises  to  protect 
you,  to  feed  you,  and  to  sliield  you  from  all  barmt  where 
you  now  live,  your  white  brothers  have  always  claimed 
the  land.     The  land  beyond  the  Mississippi  belongs  to  the 
President,  and  none  else."     *'  My  white  children  in  Ala^ 
bama  have  extended  their  laws  over  vour  country4  if  you 
remain  in  it,  you  must  be  subject  to  their  laws***    Sir«  this 
is  the  hinguage  held  to  those  poor  Indians  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  after  those  solemn  treaty  engage- 
ments he  has  entered  into  with  them  himself.     '<  You  hve 
too  near  the  whites,"  **you  had  better  go  away/'     '*  Ala- 
bama has  always  owned  your  bnd,  I  cannot  protect  you;  if 
you  live  there,  yon  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  Alabaioa, 
you  must  not  expect  me  to  interfere." 

I'he  Indians  are  enjoying  a  good  country  solemnly  gua* 
rantied  to  them  by  the  United  States.  Alabama,  deeply 
interested  in  securing  the  countiy  to  herself,  they  are  to 
be  deliyered  up  to  her  to  pass  what  onerous  laws  she 

S leases  over  them^  they,  poor  wretches,  must  submit  to 
er  >law8i,  wliatever  th^  may  be,  or  remove  away  into  a 
wilderness  they  know  nothmg  of.  Is  this  leaving  them  at 
their  own  will  to  go  orirtay  ?  Is  this  holding  out  to  them 
the  terms  they  had  a  right  to  expect  under  the  solemn 
pledges  of  the  Government }  Sir,  it  is  not  the  languiige  of 
the  nat'ioni  it  is  the  last  thing  I  will  believe  of  my  country, 
that  she  will  forfeit  her  solemn  pledges,  her  sacred  honor. 
H  i&  the  last  thing  I  will  befievc,  that  slie  will  deliver  up 
to  persons  deeply  interested  in  thehr  extinction,  the  ex» 
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niring  remnant  of  a  poor,  miserable  class  of  beings,  who 
have  been  hiUed  into  a  hope  of  safety  by  her  promises  of 
protection.  Sir,  1  noake  no  charge  against  any  State  or 
community  of  men.  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  both  hig^- 
minded,  honorable  States,  and  migjit  do  the  Indians  much 
more  justice  than  even  the  United  States,  for  aught  I  know; 
but  it  IS  the  principle  I  condemn;  it  is  forfeiting  our  solemn 
enS'i^S^nie't^t  it  is  delivering  those  poor  wretches  into  the 
hands  of  persons  interested  in  their  destruction,  with 
whom  they  have  no  engagements  for  safety.  It  is  with- 
drawing from  them  that  protection  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  this  Government.  It  is  a  vioiation  of  our 
solemn  pledges,  and  a  forfeiture  of  our  sacred  lienor  as  a 
nation,  which  1  can  never  consent  to.  Sir,  I  digress  from 
the  point  1  was  considering:  I  will  return. 

After  this,  shall  it  be  said  that  these  treaties  are  nullities, 
**  mere  devices,  intended  more  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  than  to  be  carried  into  eflTect?"  Sir,  this  is 
a  strange  language  for  any  man  to  hold,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  an  honorable  committee  of  this  House;  but  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  it  becomes  the  langusgpe  of  the  nation.  I 
will  never  consent  thus  to  degrade  my  country.  If  these 
great  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  some  more  yielding  spirit 
than  mine  must  be  found.  Sir,  let  us  now  examine  a  httle 
the  principles  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded,  the 
situation  we  place  ourselves  in,  in  relation  to  oor  rights 
and  the  rigiits  of  the  Indians.  In  what  relation  do, the 
Indians  stand  to  the  United  States;  and  what  to  the  several 
States?  May  they  be  considered  as  sovereign  commum- 
ties  without- the  limits  of  a  State,  and  not  witliin?  Suppose 
we  admit  that  position,  what  is  tiie  conclusion?  Why,  that 
the  United  SUtes  must  treat  with  them  fiir  their  lands  if 
they  reside  without  the  limits  of  any  State.  They  are,  in 
that  situation,  allowed  to  contract  alliances^  dechre  war, 
and  make  peacie — they  own  the  soil,  and  it  must  be 
got  of  them  by  con(||uest  or  purchase.  But  the  Congress 
have  a  right  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union;  and  when 
the  territory  upon  which  they  reside  comes  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union,  their  relations  change  like  magic,  and  quick 
as  lightning  they  lose  their  sovereignty,  are  at  once  ren- 
dered dq>endent  on  the  State,  taken  out  of  the  friend^ 
care  of  Congress,  and  become  amalgsmxted  wifh  the  mass 
of  citizens  of  the  State,  whose  sovereignty  happens  to  be 
thrown  over  tbem.  They  lia«-e  been  neither  bought  iMv 
sold,  nor  have  they  consented,  and  yet  they  have  been 
changed  in  a  moment  from  the  savage  to  the  citizen.  If 
this  £)ctrine  be  correct,  we  have  expended  some  thirty  or 
forty  millions  of  money  very  foolishly.  We  haye  nothing 
to  do  but  to  lay  out  the  whole  Indian  territory  into  States, 
and  the  lands  all  become  our  own,  unless  you  say  the  so- 
vereignty of.  the  States  operates  upon  the  person  and  not 
upoo  the  pro[>erty,  which  would  oe  a  gutinf  jolecism. 
What  is  sovereignty  ?  It  is  that  power  and  domnion  which 
man  lias  over  all  created  thing»--there  is  nothing  which  it 
does  not  operate  upon.  It  g'^asps  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
the  whale  in  the  ocean,  andthe  ant  that  creeps  upon  the 
ground.  It  extends  to  the  liyes,  libertici,  and  fartuncs  of 
all  those  over  whom  it  exerts  its  influence.  Xt  is  that,  and 
that  only,  which  gives  the  tenure  by  which  nations  hold 
the  propetty  they  possess.  It  is  that,  and  that  only,  w\^dk 
j^ves  tnem  a  name  and  a  being  *•  ft  nation*  Without 
it,  they  are  but  a  heterogeneous  naats  of  iiidiv]diiaJ%  des- 
tUute  of  power  and  wimout  rights.  They  caa  neither 
take,  hold,  possess,  or  exercise  authority  over  any  l^ng. 
Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  you  strip  the  Indians  of 
their  sovereignty,  they  can  have  nothing;  you  have  no 
need  to  purchase  their  lands^  they  belong  to  yout  indeed, 
without  admitting  them  that  power,  they  cannot  sell  you 
their  lands,  for  that  is  all  that  makes  them  nations.  How 
then  stands  the  case  with  Georgia?  She  claims  the  soil  when 
the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  and  claims  it  justly,  too; 
her  right  thus  far  is  admitted.  .  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
Indians  within  her  borders  urt  not  sovereign  communities, 
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why,  they  cannot  hold  the  lands,  and  she  has  them  wittiout 
money  and  without  price,  and  she  has  not  only  the  lands, 
but  she  has  the  Indians  also.  She  is  a  sovereign  State  be- 
yond all  doubt,  and,  as  sucli,  has  a  riglvt  to  exercise  the 
power.  The  Indians  have  no  ttle  but  what  the  y  claim 
from  being  a  soverei^  community;  and  if  they  be  Tiot  that, 
why,  they  are  her  citizens  or  they  are  aKens  or  slaves,  and 
so  have  no  title  whatever  in  the  soil  to  extinguish.  Aliens 
can  hold  property  as  well  as  citizens,  slaves  cannot;  but  it 
will  not  be  pretended  the  Indians  are  the  latter,  and,  if 
they  were,  the  restdt  would  be  the  same,  for  their  masters 
would  be  the  rightful  owners  of  all  they  possessed;  and  if 
they  be  aliens,  Georgia  would  possess  their  property  «o 
fur  sis  she  was  entitled  to  do  so  b}*  virtue  of  her  sovereign 
power.  And  such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  Georgia 
can  have  na  claim  upon  the  United  States,  and  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  as  to  her,  would  be  perfectly  nugpitory. 

Taloe  another  vie\^  of  the  case.  If  she  has  a  riglit  to 
extend  her  laws  over  the  Indians,  it  must  be  because  they 
have  no  rights  as  a  nation — that  must  be  admitted.  They 
cannot  own  the  soil  as  individuals,  for  they  can  have  no 
individual  nghts;  and,  if  they  had,  the  United  States  never 
undertook  lo  extingriish  the  rights  of  individuals.  Georgia, 
by  extending  her  laws  over  them,  makesthem  her  citizens, 
or  they  are  aliens,  as  before  observed :  and  the  United  States 
never  undertook  to  extinguish  the  title  of  either  her  citi- 
zens, or  of  the  aliens  residing  within  or  without  her  juris- 
diction, and  under  her  oontrol.  That  title  which  the  United 
States  undertook  to  extinguish,  was  that  which  the  Indians 
held  as  a  sovereign  community,  not  as  citizens  or  aliens  of 
Georgia.  If  Georgia  really  has  the  power  to  extend  her 
laws  over  them,  and  make  them  her  citizens,  why,  by  tliat 
very  act,  she  does  all  the  United  States  undertook  to  do  for 
her,  and  of  course  can  have  no  claim  upon  them.  She 
has  taken  the  matter  into  her-own  hands,  and  has  relieved 
them  from  all  responsibility.  What,  then,  is  the  necessity 
of  passing  this  act?— ^for  its  operations  will  be  confined 
pretty  much  to  Georgia,  unless  you  carry  the  doctrine  to 
the  extent  I  have  before  suggested;  and,  even  then,  it  will 
he  useless — for  if,  really,  Alabama  and  ftfississippi  possess 
the  power  they  conteiA  for,  and  do  actually  extend  their 
laws  over  the  Indians,  they  must  become  citizens  of  those 
States — and  all .  their  disabilities  as  nations  attach,  and  all 
their  rights  as  citizens  accrue;  so  that,  If  they  owned  the 
lands  before  as  nations,  taking  away  their  character  as  such 
puts  il  out  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  treat  with  them, 
niid  they  'either  own  the  lands  as  individuals,  and  the 
United  States  have  no  right  to  take  them  from  them,  or 
thoy  have  no  title  9it  all,  and  the  United  States,  or  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  own  them:  and  if  the  doctrine  contended 
for  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  true,  who  does 
really  own  the  soil  in  the  new  States — the  General  Govern- 
ment, or  the  States  >  Tliis  question  mij^ht  bring  tlic  Gene- 
ral and  State  Governments 'into  collision  about  the  soil, 
which  It  would  be  a  veiy  dangerous  one  to  raise.  But  let  it 
belong  to  whom  it  may,  the  question  with  Georgia  is  settled, 
and,  likewise,  Uie  question  about  the  necessity  of  this  bill; 
for,  in  any  stich  state  of  tlie  case,  the  Indian  title,  as  such,  is 
extinguished.  Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  fact;'  for 
the  United  States  hare  certainly  no  authority  to  make  pur- 
chase of  large  bodies  of  land  of  the  citisens  of  a  State,  or 
*  t>f  »  State  itself.  Congress  can  only  purchase  lands  for 
-  national  puipoaes,  such  as  are  either  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  grants  of  the  constitution,  for  erecting  forts,  ar- 
senals, dockyards,'  and-  other  neediid  buildinan},  or  for 
roada»  canals,  or*  other  necessary  means  of  defence.  If 
.  we  admit  the  principle  tluit  Congress  can  purchase  of  the 
citizens,  or  a  State  itself,  a  part  of  tlie  lands  of  a  State,  ibr 
any  other  than  mere  national  purposes,  and  hold  them,  we 
must  admit  the  right  to  purchase  all  the  lands,  and  so  make 
its  citizens  vassals  to  the  General  Government;  and  if  they 
may  purchase  one  State,  they  may  purchase  all,  and,  by 
.  ^at  meftns,  consolidate  the  Slates  into  one  great  empire; 


whicli  would  not  entirely  suit  tlic  nuUons  of  tliosc  wlio 
stickle  so  much  for  State  rights.  And,  sir,  however  this 
kind  of  doctrine  may  comport  with  the  views  of  the  present 
admininistration,  it  will  never  suit  the  people. 

Sir,  there  is  another  light  in  which  tliis  subject  may  be 
viewed,  and  which  cleany  extinguishes  all  claim  Georgb 
has  upon  the  United  States  m  relation  to  those  lands,  if 
her  doctrine  be  correct.   The  compact  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  with  Georgia,  when  she  ceded  her  wild  Jftnda 
witliin  the  State,  was^  that  the  Indian  title  should  be  ex« 
tinguisbed  *'  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  peaceably,  and  on 
reasonable  terms."    Sir,  what  was  the  consideration  for 
tilts  arrangement?  It  was  the  cession  of  the  lands  by  Geor« 
gia.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  Uiidertaking,  on  the  part 
€»f  the  United  Stsites?     It  was,  because  it  was  considered, 
by  both  parties,  that  Georgia  had  not  the  power,  under  tlie 
constitution,  to  treat  with  the  Indians  for  their  lands,  orin« 
deed  for  any  thing  else  belongfing  to  them  ^  because,  by  tlie 
constitution,  thesole  and  exclusive  power  of  regulating  com- 
merce with  the  Indians  is  given  to  Congress.  But  Georgiadc- 
cLires  tliat  all  those  treaties  made  by  theGcneralGoverAinent 
with  the  Indians  arc  nullities— tliat  they  had  no  power  or 
authority  to  make  such— that  she  has  a  right  to  extend  her 
laws  over  tlie  Indians,  convert  tiiem  into  her  citizens,  and 
so  place  it  beyond  the  power  of  this  Government  to  make 
treaties  witli  them  at  all;  and,  of  course,  unable  to  comply 
with  its  stipulation — and  which,  if  really  true,  the  Govern- 
raent  has  undertaken  to  do  a  thing  not  witliin  the  rang*  of 
its  power— «nd  so  the  stipulation  is  perfectly  null  and  void. 
Hence,  sir,  in  whatever  light  you  view  this  nullifying  doc- 
trine, it  leads  to  Uie  same  result.     If  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  Mississippi  be  right  in  their  construction  of  Uic  consti- 
tution, and  the  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  under  it,  why, 
then,  there  is  no  necessity  for  tliis  law,  unless,  iiideed,  it 
be  intended  to  deal  witli  individuals  anoong  the  Indians  for 
their  lands  and  improvements;  and  that  wUl  be  conceding 
what  is  altogether  contrary  to  any  principle  in  U»e  laws  of 
nations.     It  would  be  conceding  that  UHlividiuils  acquire 
riglits  by  virtue  of  their  national  sovereignty,  separate  and 
distinct  from  their  private  rights  as  citizens— and  that  the 
Government  may  purdiaseof  them  those  rights  so  acquired: 
for  it  will  not  be  contended  that  tlie  United  Stotcs  can 
purchase  individual  titles  of  private  dtiz^cfis,  except  it  be 
for  national  purposes.    What,  sir.  would  Cieorgia  say,  it  a 
proposition  were  gravely  made  in  this  House,  to  purchase 
of  her  citizens  all  the  lands  within  her  limits?  I  am  incbued 
to  think  it  would  be. rejected  by  her  representatives  as 
promptly  as  a  proposition  to  increase  the  taiiff,  o"^  "***  ° 


House— we  can  make  no  treaties  witli  them,  and  this  m\ 
is  useless.  So  much  I  have  tbouglit  it  right  to  say, «?«» 
principles  and  precedent.  Let  me  now  inqiure  a  little 
into  the  expediency  and  justice  of  the  measure. 

Sir,  I  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  a  digression  tljai  i 
made,  that  we  hnd  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  tlie  Indian* 
as  distinct  and  sovereign  communities  ance  the  first  o  • 
ganisation  of  the  Government— that  all  the  sages  and  pa- 
triots of  tJie  republic,  from  its  foundation  to  tlic  prc»eni 
administration,  had  done  so.  Now,  sir,  what  liave  we  done, 
and  how  stands  the  ca.se?  In  1785,  '91,  *95,  and  evei?  year 
since,  we  have  told  those  Indians,  we  will  protect  you-j- 
yoii  shall  live  under  your  own  laws— no  white  roan  sha» 
step  liis  foot  upon  jrour  soil— your  lines  shall  be  roarkea— 
and  if  a  white  man  intrudes  upon  you,  you  may  punish  ."in 
as  you  please,  and  w<^  will  hold  him  as  being  without  m 
protection.  Those  treaties  have  been  renewed— they  no^ 
subsist  and  are  in  full  force.  The  national  faitli  and  tnc 
national  honor  are  all  pledged  for  their  support  and  nia"- 
tenance*  Nay,  the  very  same  person  who  now  holds  »n  l»«* 
hands  the  national  prerogative,  has  himself  sanctioited  tlie 
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doctrine,  and  renewed  all  the  pledgnes,  while  acting  under 
other  functionaries  of  the  Government.  And  j\ow,  sir, 
since  he  has  been  elevated  to  the  ioftj  station  which  he 
holds,  he  has  reversed  all  tliese  solemn  decrees.  He  now 
holds  a  very  different  laiiguag>e.  He  tells  the  poor  sayage, 
I  cannot  pratect  yon — y<M  must  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
States,  or  you  must  march  to  the  wilderness:  you  must 
seek  in  the  desert  that  repose  which  is  denied  you  here. 
Cieorgia  is  a  sovereign  State — •[  cannot  undertake  to  con- 
trol her:  she  must  do  as  she  pleases  with  you.  If  I  w«re 
to  attempt  to  control  her,  slie  might  do  something  inju- 
rious to  us,  and  ruinous  to  you.  Sir,  this  is  a  language  the 
poor  Indian  never  heard  befoi'C  from  this  Government,  and 
ne%-cr  h»l  a  right  to  expect  to  hear.  Nor  is  this  an  over- 
drawn picture:  it  is  short  of  the  truth.  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  book  containing  the  language:  1  hold  it  in  my  hand; 
it  is  on  every  gentleman's  tabic,  in  this  House. 

To  understand  the  true  situation  of  these  Indians,  it 
will  be  neccs.sary  to  go  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  case. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  principles  of  this  bill, 
-  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  and  of  the  other  Slates,, 
wliicli  have  been  brougl)t  to  bear  upon  them.     In  1802, 
Georgia  made  a  cession  of  a  part  of  what  she  claimed  as 
her  territory,  to  the  United  States.     In  that  compact,  the 
Government  undertook  to  extinguish  all  the  Indiaii  title  to 
lands  lying  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  ''as  soon  as  it 
could   be  done  peaceably,   and  on  reasonable  terms." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  compact:  '*  I'lie  United  States 
shall,  at  their  own  expense,  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Geor- 
gia, as  early  as  the  same  can  be  **  peaceably  obtained,  on 
reasonable  terms,  the  lands,  &c."      Observe,  the  lands 
were  to  be  obtained  as  soon  as  they  cotdd  be,  '*  peaceably, 
and  on  rea.sonable  terms."     We  were  not  to  go  to  war 
with  the  Indians  for  them;  we  were  not  to  violate  treaties; 
we  were  not  to  trample  upon  established  principles,  or 
tear  up  the  foundation  of  a  settled  policy  the  Government 
was  pledged  to  maintain.  Nor  was  it  to  be  done  at  all  events; 
it  was  to  be  done  on  reasonable  terms,  or  not  at  all:  clear- 
ly showing  that  the  United  States  did  not  feel  themselves 
at  libei'ty  to  fall  upon  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from  the 
country,  rigiit  or  wrong — and  showing,  as  clearly,  tliat 
Georgia  was  not  authorized  to  do  so;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
conceding  to  the  United  States  a  power  she  did  not  claim 
herself,  that  is,  the  power  of  making  treaties  witli  tlie  In- 
dians.    If  the  Government  were  bound,  at  all  events,  to 
extingiiisli  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands,  why  those  qualify- 
ing words,  **  when  it  can  be  done  peaceably,  and  on  reason- 
able terms?"  Jf  Georgia  had  been  competent  to  treat  with 
the   Indians,  why   not  do  so^     Wliy  stipulate   with  the 
United  States  to  do  it?   or,  if  her  rig^it  tn  extend  her  laws 
over  the  Indians  was  clear,  why  make  any  stipulation  with 
the  United  States?    Sir,  Georgia  had  no  idea,  at  tl)at  time, 
that  she  had  the  right,  or  the  power,  to  do  eitiier  tlieonc 
or  the  other.     And,  sir,  I  will  venture  ta«ay,  that  ncitlier 
GcorjBpa,  Alabama,  or  Mississiiipi  would  ever  have  ven- 
tured upon  tlut  bold  experiment,  if  President .  Jackson 
h-vl  not  told  tliem  that  they  luui  the  right  and  power  to  do 
so:  for  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  last  spring  that 
General  Jackson  had  the  talk  with  the  Indians,  in  which 
he  told  them  he  could  not  protect  them  against  the  intru- 
sions of  those  States;  and  it  was  not  till  this  last  winter 
ami  the  present  spring,  that  those  States  took  upon  them- 
selves to  extend  tlieirlaws  over  the  Indians  within  tlieir  bor- 
<lci*s.    I  say,  it  is  evident  they  were  emboldened  to  do  so  by 
the  language  which  General  Jackson  held  toward  those  In- 
dians; for  they  never  had- before  presumed  to  do  so,  nor 
until  he  had  annoifnced  to  these  tribes  tliat  the  protection 
nf  the   United  States  should  be  withdrawn  from  tlicm;, 
thereby  inviting  the  Slates  to  do  what  tliey  did.     And,  nir, 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  diis  language  of  renuncia- 
tion   should  be  proclaimed  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  by 
General  Jack^n,  after  negotiating  with  them  the  treaty  he 
did  in  1817.    It  is  admitted,  in  the'^preamble  to  that  treaty. 


that  their  object  is  to  '*  divide  or  separate  the  nation  (tlie 
Cherokees)  into  two  parties — one  to  remain  where  they 
are,  they  having  made  much  more  progress  than  their  hi*e- 
tliren  toward  civilization,  and  being  disposed  to  pursue 
the  aKs  of  iMisbandry,  quit  the  hunter's  life,  and  *'  to  estAr 
blislk  among  tliemselves  fixed  laws  and  a  regidar  foim  of 
Government;"  the  other  party  retaining  more  of  the  In- 
dian character,  being  disposed  to  piii'sue  the  huiiter*s  life, 
and  the  game  becoming  scarce  where  they  are,  they  pro- 
pose to  sell  their  lands  in  that  place  to  their  white  bre- 
tiiren,  and  remove  over  the  Mississippi^  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  having  consented  to  their  proposi- 
tion, and  asKgned  them  a  piece  of  land  in  the  wilderness, 
the  nation  there  stipulate,  the  one  party,  *'that  they  will 
remain,  establish  for  themselves  fixed  laws  and  a  regular 
form  of  Government" — the  other  party,  that  they  will 
leave  their  possessions  on  this  side  the  Mississippi  to  tiieir 
white  brethren,  and  go  to  the  country  they  have  chosen 
beyond,"  In  that  treaty  this  solemn,  humane,  and  bene- 
volent language  is  held  by  General  Jackson  to  the  nation. 
After  reciting  the  promises  of  the. President  to  aid  them 
in  removing  to  tlie  country  they  had  chosen,  it  is  stipulat- 
ed, <<  that  whereas  the  Clierokees,  relying  upon  the  pro- 
mises of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  they  did  make 
choice  of  a  country,  and  did  settle  themselves  dow-n  upon 
tlie  United  States*  lands,  and  have  sent  on  their  agents  to 
make  a  treaty^  therefore,  know  ye,  that  in  order  to  carry 
into  full  efi'ect  these  promises  of  the  President,  and  to 
promote  a  continuation  of  friendship  with  their  brothers," 
go  on  to  establish  and  conclude  the  \iiriou8  articles  that 
follow;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  one  heretofore  recited, 
confirming  and  acknowledging,  with  botli  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, the  continuance,  **  in  full  force,  of  all  treaties  be- 
tween them:"  and  it  is  particulariy  stipulated  in  this  treatv, 
**  that  if  any  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi shall  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  shall  make  known  that  desire,  each  head 
of  a  family  shall  have  laid  oil'  to  him  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  to  remain  to  him  for  life,  with  remainder  in 
fee  simple  to  his  children."  Here,  sir,  is  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  Cherokees  by  General  Jackson,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  Georgia: 
those  distinguished  gentlemen  acting  under  the  solemn 
obligations  of  an  oatli  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  making  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
a  large  portion  of  whom  rc»de  in  Georgia;  which,  in  its 
solemn  stipulations,  recognises  the  foHovving  facts:  *'  that 
the  Indians  who  remain  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
either  in  Georgia  or  Alabama,  are  not  citizens  of  tlie*  Unit- 
ed States,"  because  it  provides  for  tlieir  becoming  such: 
that  they  luive  the  right,  and  intend  **  to  establi«i  fixed 
laws  for  themselves,  and  a  regular  form  of  Government, 
and  to  remain  there,  pursuing  tlie  arts  of  husbandry 
under  fixed  laws  and  a  regular  form  of  Government  of 
their  own,"  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  of  the 
United  States,  of  Georgia,  of  Alabama,  and  of  all  tlie 
world.  1  say  that  k  is' not  a  little  remarkable  that,  after 
those  solemn  engagements,  recognising  these  high  sove- 
reign rights,  tliey  riiould  be  told  by  General  Jackson  him- 
self, holding  in  his  hand  the  power  and  prerogative  of  a 
mighty  nation,  that  they  could  not  be  maintained  in  them; 
that  they  must  go  to  the  desert,  or  yield  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Uie  States  in  which  they  reside. 

How  far  these  Cherokees  have  lived  up  to  their  profes- 
sions in  fiivor  of  civilized  life — of  their  intentions  to  aban- 
don tliat  of  die  hunters,  and  pursue  the  arts  of  husbandry— 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.EvEttxTT]  has  told 
us.  He  has  given  us  a  schedule  of  theii'  sla\'es,  their  horses, 
their  cattle,  their  farming  utensils,  together  with  a  statement 
nf  their  churches,  their  public  houses,  their  millH,  their 
worksliops,  Ccc.  1  ask  you,  then,  sir,  if  it  comports  with 
the  dignity » the  honor,  and  the  justice  of  this  great xepub* 
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He,  to  throw  these  people  from  yoar  protection,  ind  aban-  mere  compacts,  as  with  individuals.    The  lanf^ge  of  the 
don  them  to  those  with  whom  they  have  no  stipulations  for  constitution  is  express  *'  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
protection  and  safety,  and  tell  them,  in  the  hnguag^  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  AflTairs,  that  all 
tfits  parade  about  treaties   "is  a  mere  device*  intended 


"is  a  mere 
only  to  operate  upon  their  minds,  without  any  intention  of 
being  carried  into  effect.''  Would  It  be  honorable  to 
coerce  these  people  to  leave  thdr  homes,  guarantied  to 
them  by  so  many  solemn  pledges  of  your  country,  to  wan- 
der again  to  the  wilderness-— again  to  degenerate  into  bar- 
barism, al^nost  as  soon  as  the  light  of  civiUzation  has  begun 
to  dawn  upon  their  benighted  minds?  Sir,  it  would  not. 
But  we  are  told,  this  bill  does  not  coerce  them*  True,  it 
does  not  array  against  them  fire  and  sword;  it  does  not  pro- 
pose using  physical  force — but,  sir,  does  it  not,  combmed 
with  other  circumstances,  lay  them  under  an  irresistible 
compulsion }  Let  us  examine  the  operations  of  the  bill,  in 
conjunction  with  the  laws  of  Georgis,  Alabams,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, which  have  been  extended  over  them. 

The  first  prominent  feature  in  this  bill,  and  which  must 
strike  every  man  the  moment  he  casts  his  eye  upon  it,  is 
this,  that  it  proposes  to  withdraw  from  the  Senate  their 
revisory  power  ot^er  the  treaties  and  compacts  entered 
into  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  whole 
burden  of  this  business  is  to  be  thrown  into  his  hands,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  his  discretion.  No  treaty  is 
to  be  made  in  form;  the  bill  declares  ''the  President  may 
lay  off  the  districts  of  land;"  <'the  President  may  ex- 
change lands;**  the  President  shall  do,  and  shall  cause  to 
be  done,''  every  thing  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  Senate 
have  yielded  tliemselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
to  dispose  of  no  one  knows  how  much  of  the  public  lands, 
but  surely  not  less  than,  one  hundred  millions  lof  acres, 
and,  besides  that,  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  public 
moneys,  and  all  this  without  any  check  or  control  firom 
any  quarter  whatever.  This  enormous  sum  of  money  b 
to  be  dbbursed  under  his  discretion,  by  such  persons  as 
be  may  think  proper  to  appoint,  and  who  are  answerable 
to  him  alone.  All  those  vast  contracts  are  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  men  appointed  solely  by  the  President, 
without  consulting  any  power,  save  his  own.  If  a  petty 
officer  of  the  Government,  without  pay  or  responsibility, 
is  to  be  permanently  appointed,  the  President  has  to  ask 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Seagate;  but  here,  sir,  one 
hundred,  and,  lor  what  I  know,  or  any  one  else,  one  tliou- 
sand  will  be  appointed,  for  the  disbursement  of  some 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  of  ptiblic  money,  subject  only 
to  the  will  and  control  of  the  Executive.  If,  sir,  I  had 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  discretion,  the  energy, 


and  firmness  of  the  President,  I  would  withhold  from  him-  a  manner  as  may  suit  hisown  notions,  to  the  amount  of  « 


this  vast  power  and  patronage.  It  is  possible  he  may  make 
tome  improvident  appointments,  as  we  have  un^niable 
evidence  that  he  has  done  in  some  instances,  wh6  may 
make  some  veiy  onerous  contracts;  but  the  moment  they 
are  made,  they  are  binding  upon  tlic  ^tovemment,  and 
rou  will  have  to  appropriate  money  for  their  payment, 
because  the  nation  is  pleag^l  to  do  so.  Where  is  thiavast 
scheme  to  end }  Seventy  or  eighty  thousand  Indians  are  to 
be  removed  across  the  Mississippi,  and  no  principle  esta- 
blished upon  which  it  is  to  be  done,  except  what  may  be 
devised  fay  the  Executive  within  the  provisions  of  a  loose 
and  indefinite  bill.  I  ask  again,  sir,  if  it  were  intended  to 
conault  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  upon  the  occasion,  why 
wasit  necessary  to  withdraw  thesubjeet  from  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power }  Why  was  it  necessary  to  throw  the  whole  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  without,  at  least,  consulting  his  con- 
stitutional advisers  (tiie  Senate)  ^  He  ought  to  have,  in  an  af- 
fidr  of  so  much  importance,  the  ooimsel  of  the  whole  nation. 
Sir,  I  have  another  insuperable  objection  to  this  bill, 
and  one  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  with  the 
duty  I  owe  to  myselr.  I  befieve  those  Indians  are  sove- 
tma  communities,  at  least  so  far  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  nold  treaties  with  them,  as  witii  other  powers,  and  not 


to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  <*  And  that 
the  President  diall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ailvice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur."  Now,  vr,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reg^ilation  of  commerce  with  foreign  powers 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  there  is  no  kind  of  distinction 
made  in  the  constitutitm  between  the  modes  to  be  pursued 
in  relation  to  foreign  powers  and  that  of  the  Indian  tribes; 
hence,  I  take  it  for  granted,  there  is  no  difference  allowed 
to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  procedure  between  the  twa 
It  is  to  be  done  by  treaties,  and  no  other  mode  earn  be 
adopted  without  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  There 
is  a  treaty-making  power  created  by  the  constitution,  and 
that  is  to'be  exercised  in  a  particular  way  pointed  out  by 
the  constitution;  that  being  the  case,-  this  House,  or  both 
Houses,  cannot  nulli^  or  change  tliat  mode,  without  an 
express  violation  of  its  principles.  What  was  the  treaty- 
making  power  created  for,  if  Congress  may  adopt  any 
other  mode  they  please  ?  I  say  it  cannot  be  done  by  this 
House,  or  by  both  Houses,  or  otherwise  the  constitution 
is  a  dead  letter.  If  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  alone  authorised  to  make 
treaties,  how  can  Cohgress  substitute  any  other  mode?  No 
one,  I  believe,  would  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm  that  the 
President  alone  could  make  a  treatjr  with  a  foreign  power; 
and,  if  he  cannot  do  so  with  a  foreign  power,  I  ask  how 
can  he  do  it  with  an  Indian  tribe,  when  the  power  to  do 
the  one  is  granted  in  the  constitution  by  the  very  nme 
words  as  isthat  to  do  the  other?  What  would  tiie  people 
of  the  Union  say  if  Cong^ss  were  to  pass  an  act  autho- 
rixing  the  President  to  ^legotiate  a  treaty  with  England, 
or  any  other  foreign  power,  to  adjust  ami  fix  a  tariff  of 
duties  to  suit  his  own  notions,  without  consulting  the  Se- 
nate or  this  House  ?  Would  they  not  say  the  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional, as  well  as  an  infringement  of  their  rightsf 
Would  they  not  say  that  that  was  a  power  they  never  au- 
thorized us  to  confer,  and  pronounce  us  usurpers  for 
doing  so?  They  certainly  would,  and  justly,  too.  I  say, 
sir,  would  not  such  a  proposition  shock  this  imtion?  And 
yet  this  bill  proposes  to  do  what  is  in  princiole  precisely 
the  same  thing,  and  indeed  a  scheme  ot  equal  magnitude, 
and  of  more  farming  and  dangerous  consequences.  In 
this  instance  the  President  is  authorized  not  to  inake 
treaties,  not  to  hold  conventions,  subject  to  tiic  remon 
and  control  of  the  Senate,  but  arrangements,  compacts, 
or  whatever  else  yoU  may  please  to  call  them,  in  just  such 


hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  and  about  twenty-four 
millions  of  dolhirs,  uncontrolled  by  any  legri  restriction, 
save  bis  own  discretion.  Not  but  that  he  might  cierc-sc 
that  tremendous  ^liscretion  very  honestly  and  very  ju<h- 
ciously,  but  the  mnting  it  would  still  be  no  more  nor 
less  a  breach  of  the  constitution.  Under  these  impres- 
nons,  I  cannot  consent  to  vote  for  this  bill;  nor  shall  1  ever 
consent  to  do  so,  until  I  get  my  own  consent  to  violate  that 
constitution  which  I  have  sworn  on  this  floor  to  support- 
Sir,  I  was  anxious  to  adopt  some  correct  and  coiistw- 
tional  system  by  whidi  all  those  sons  of  the  forest  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  changing  their  residence  >"\^i> 
the  whites  here,  for  one  beyond  the  Misnssippi,  who  might 
choose  voluntarily  to  do  so;  and  I  was  anxious  for  itaadop- 
tion,  because  I  saw  and  dreaded  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  those  poor  helpless  fellow-beings  were  placed.  I 
saw  them  driven,  by  the  construction  which'  the  Prcskient 
of  the  United  States  had  given  to  the  constitution  andiw 
various  treaties  into  which  we  had  entered  with  them,  fro« 
the  protecting  shelter  which  those  solemn  guaranties  W 
thrown  around  them,  destitute  of  the  means  of  support* 
and  I  felt  anxious  to  relieve  them  upon  any  ssfe  and  cor- 
rect principle,  regardless  of  the  expense,  and  suhroitted 
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what  I  thought  such  a  proposition  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  which  was  hy 
tliem  almost  as  promptly  rejected  as  submitted.    My  pro- 
pOMtion  was  to  authorize  the  President  to  hold  treaties 
with  the  tribes  in  the  usual  manner,  to  extinguish  tlie  title 
to  their  lands  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  exchange 
those  with  them  for  otliers  beyond {  to  obtain  their  volun- 
tary consent  to  got  to  make  provision  for  them  while  mi- 
grating, and  for  their  sustenance  a  reasonable  time  after 
their  arrival  there;  and,  indeed,  embracing  very  nearly  as 
extensive  a  scheme  as  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
except  that  treaties  were  to  be  made  and  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  tlieir  advice  and  consent;  that,  as  treaties 
had  sometimes  been  obtained  through  fraud  aiul  covin, 
and  had  actually  afterwards  been  set  aside  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  had  occasioned  bloodshed  among  the  Indians, 
I  was  desirous  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  in  future,  and 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  only  constitu- 
tional mode  by  which  it  could  be  done.     But,  sir,  what 
was  my  astonishment,  when  I  was  told  that  it  was  worse 
than  no  plan,  and  found  that  it  was  rejected  almost  with- 
out a  division.     I  roust  confess  that  I  felt  afterwards  as 
if  it  was^'nny  duty  strenuously  to  oppose  the  one  now  under 
coasideration,  and  shall  certainly  continue  to  do  so,  unless 
it  shall  be  modified  to  compoK  with  my  views  of  the  con- 
stitutioi),  of  the  treaties  made  with  them,  and  of  that  Jus- 
tice which  is  due  to  a  weak  and  helpless  people,  to  whom 
we  are  under  every  obligation  o^  compact,  of  honor,  of 
benevolence,  and  philanthropy,  to  protect,  and,  as  far  as 
wc  can,  to  save  from  impending  rum  and  final  extinction. 
Sir,  tlie  danger  to  be  feared  in  prosecuting  such  a  tre- 
mendous scheme  ought  to  prevent  iu  adoption. 

This  bill  tlirows  into  the  hands  of  the  Prettdent  some 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  to  disburse  exactly  as  he  pleases; 
it  throws  into  his  hands  the  lives  and  liberties  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  human  beings,  for  such  is  about  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Mississippi,  besides  a 
huiMlred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  without  xheck  or  con- 
trol over  him,  no  power  to  revise  his  acts;  all  lus  compacts 
are  without  the  revisory  power  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  dis- 
cretion which  I  can  never  consent  to  grant  to  any  man. 
My  proposition  requires  treaties  to  be  made  in  tiie  usual 
wayt  those  treaties  to  be  submitted  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  Here  is  safety.  If  the  treaty  is  (^udu- 
lent,  it  can  be  set  aside;  if  it  be  improvident,  it  can  be 
rectified;  if  the  President  should  drive  the  project  too 
last,  or  extend  his  operations  too  wide,  he  can  be  checked. 
The  Senate  b  a  representative  body  in  part,  and  in  part 
executive.  The  various  interests  of  the  States  are  there 
fairlj  represented,  and  their  political  powers  fairly  ba- 
lanced, where  contending  interests  are  brought  equally  to 
operate,  and  wisdom  and  virtue  will  direct  the  controversy 
to  WL  correct  result.  Sir,  let  us  see  how  this  bill,  in  its  de- 
tail, would  operate  upon  the  Indians,  in  connexion  with 
the  laws  of  those  States  which  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Every  gentleman  can  see,  at  the  firat  glance, 
that  they  must  operate  oppressively.  How  is  one  of  those 
sons  of  the  chase,  who  has  all  his  life  roved  uncontrolled 
through  his  native  forest,  pursuing  the  gamer-Isay,  how  is 
he  to  conform  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  civilized  life? 
How  is  he  to  be  transformed,  in  a  moment,  from  tlie  solitary 
savage  to  the  social  and  polished  citizen?  How  is  he  to 
yield  the  lawless  freedom  of  the  wilderness  to  the  narrow 
walks  of  cultivated  society?  How  exchange  tlie  wander- 
inf^  of  the  hunter  for  the  contracted  circles  of  the  husbandr 
man,  or  how  the  wild  sallies  of  licentiousness  fbr  the  re- 
•trwnts  of  social  intercourse?  He  cannot  do  it;  it  would 
be  worse  than  Algerine  slavery.  But,  sir,  these  are  not 
half  the  difficulties  imposed  upon  these  helpless  and  mise- 
rable people.  These  remarks  will  apply  generally  to  all 
thoae  three  States  which  extend  their  laws  over  the  Indian 
tribes  within  their  borders. 

But  let  as  sec  what  are  tiie  proviwons  of  those  laws  which 


Georgia  has  extended  over  the  Cherokees.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  come  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
case,  to  show  the  relative  situation  of  the  Georpans  and 
the  Indians.  It  seems  that  the  Cherokees,  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  General  Jackson,  in 
1817,  *'have  established  fixed  laws  and  a  more  perma- 
nent system  of  Government"  They  elect  their  chiefs 
and  head  men,  who  form  a  council;  they  meet  at  stated 
times,  and  pass  laws  or  decrees  to  govern  them;  tlicy  have 
their  executive  officers,  their  justices,  and  their  constables 
or  *<  marshals,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them.  With 
those  chiefs,  council,  and  executive  officers,  they  govern 
themselves,  I  am  told,  with  a  regularity  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose very  little  short  of  the  most  civifized  communities, 
and  at  least  with  the  same  stern,  undeviating  national  in- 
tegrity. Sir,  there  is  not  upon  record,  I  believe,  an  in- 
stance of  a  violated  Indian  treaty,  which  was  entered  into 
by  them,  voluntarily  and  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  tlie 
white  men;  they  have  universally  abided  by  them,  how- 
ever onerously  they  have  operated.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed, that,  in  1825,  a  fraudulent  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks  at  the  Indian  Springs,  which  was  afterwards  set 
aside  by  tlie  Government,  on  the  application  of  the  In- 
dians; and  even  in  this  case,  although  it  appeared  that 
General  .Vfclnto^,  the  principal  chief  who  had  negotiated 
the  treaty,  was  to  become  the  individual  owner  in  fee  sim- 
ple of  a  property  worth  perhaps  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
for  his  infidelity  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  although  the 
chiefs  who  made  the  stipulation  were  unauthorized  to 
do  so,  yet  the  nation  never  attempted  to  violate  the 
treaty,  but  modestly  asked  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  set  it  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  fraud, 
which  they  did,  on  equitable  terms,  and  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Georgians.  It  is  true  the  Indians  punislied 
BIcIntosh,  their  chief,  with  death,  for  his  infidelity,  and 
the  world  has  pronounced  upon  tlieir  act,  that  it  was  right, 
for  he  was  a  traitor  according  to  their  laws,  having  know* 
ingly  and  wilfully  violated  not  only  a  statute  of  h»  coun- 
try, but  that  sacred  pledge  and  faith  which  is  the  only  gua- 
ranty of  national  or  public  safety.  Since  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe, lam  told,  the  Cherokees,  from  a  deeprepugnsnce 
to  sell  their  lands,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
chiefs,  as  well  as  individuals,  being  sometimes  bribed,  have 
passed  decrees  punishing  with  death  any  chief  or  other 
person  going  into  council  to  make  treaties  for  the  sale  of 
their  posseasion,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation^ 
Now,  sir,  what  are  the  laws  of  Georgia  in  relation  to 
those  peqple  ?  The  very  act  by  whicli  slie  extends  her  laws 
over  them,  annuUand  renders  void  all  their  orders  and  de- 
crees, and  makes  it  a  penal  oiFence,  subjecting  them  to 
confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  six  years,  to  hinder  or 
prevent,  by  any  means,  any  individual  from  selling  any  part 
of  their  lands.  The  Indians,  finding. the  members  of  toeir 
society  had  been  bribed,  as  I  presume,  though  entirely 
immaterial  for  what  reason,  had  made  a  decree  or  order 
that  no  individual  among  tliem,  without  tlie  consent  of  the 
nation,  should  enrol  himself,  under  a  law  of  tlie  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi. The  same  act  of  Georgia  makes  it  a  penal  offence, 
punishable  by  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  peniten- 
tiary four  years,  **to  prevent,  or  endeavor  to  prevent,  by 
any  means,  an  Indian  from  thus  em*olling  himself  fur  trans- 
portation." Thev  have  likewise  an  order  or  decree  of 
their  council,  which,  I  presume,  originated  in  the  fraud 
and  corruption  practised  at  the  treaty  of  the  Indian  Springs 
in  1835,  and  which  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  Mr.  Adams, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  making  it  a  felon)!  of  death 
for  any  of  their  chiefs  or  head  men,  fraudulently  and  wick- 
edly, to  go  into  council,  and  make  a  treaty  for  the  sale  of 
their  lands,  without  the  general  consent  of  the  nation.  How 
has  Georgia  met  this  wholesome  provision  of  their  laws? 
Why,  sir,  by  passing  an  .ict,  making  it  murder,  and  punish- 
able with  death  by  hanging,  to  take  the  life  of  an  Indian  for 
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enrolling  himself  for  tranapoilution,  or  for^ng'into  a  coun- 
cil, to  sell  their  \rhole  territory,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  the 
.whites;  making  the  executive  officer  of  the  Indians  answer- 
able with  his  life  for  executing^  any  such  order  of  council  or 
decree.    There  is,  likewise,  a  provision  in  the  same  law  of 
Georgia,  wh'ch  disqualifies  thelmlians,  even  on  their  own 
lands  and  in  their  own  towns,  from  being  witnesses  against 
ft  white  man.     Now,  sir,  a  comparison  of  tliose  sanguinary 
edicts  of  Georgia,  operating  as  auxiliaries  with  the  bill 
upon  your  table,  will  exhibit  the  true  grounds  upon  which 
those  poor  Indians  stand  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  their 
wills,  m  selFing  their  lands,  ami  removing  themselves  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.     This  bill,  then,  in  the  first  place, 
authorizes  the  President  to  exchange  lands  beyond  that 
river  with  any  nation  of  Indians  on  this  side,  for  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  their  territory.     It  is  not  to  be  presumed 
the  President  will,  in  person,  make  all  those  exchangt^s: 
it  will  have  to  be  trusted  to  agents,  and  perhaps  those  re- 
siding in  the  State  where  the  land  lies;  deeply  interested,  if 
not  individually  and  directly,  he  will  be  so  politically  and 
indirectly,  and  will  necessarily  make  it  a  pomt  of  skill  and 
praise  worthiness  as  a  diplomatist,  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
he  can  of  the  Indians.     This  is  putting  it  on  the  best  and 
roost  honorable  g^rounds.     The  laws  of  Georgia  have  an- 
nulled and  abrogated  all  the  decrees  and  edicts  of  the 
tribes,  thereby  rendering  them  perfectly  powerless,  and 
giving  to  the  vile  and  perfidious  among  them  the  liberty  of 
exercising,  with  perfect  impunity,  the  basest  fraud  and 
treachery,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  doom  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  six  years,  at  hard  labor,  any  Indian  in  their  nation 
who  shall  attempt  to  prevent  them.     This  is  a  case  that 
may  happen  with  the  most  correct  agent  the  President  can 
employ,  and  when  gfovemed  by  the  purest  motives.     Un- 
der what  circumstances  will  the  Indians  come  to  treat  with 
you?     Why,  sir,  disarmed  of  all  power  as  a  nation,  with 
the  horrors  of  a  penitentiary  and  hard  labor  staring  them 
in  the  face,  wiih  a  rope  around  their  necks,  a  hangman  by 
their  s:de,  and  a  gallows  erected  over  their  heads!     What 
a  medley  of  absurdity,  oppression,  and  horror  is  couched 
in  these  few  sections,  of  law.     The  solemn  legislative  de- 
crees of  the  Indians  are,  by  tliem,  declared  ntill  and  void; 
and  yet  if  one  of  their  tribe  prevents  his  fellow-member 
from  gx>ing  into  council  to  make  decrees,  he  is  ptmished 
with  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.     Their 
decrees  in  council  are  null  and  void,  and  yet  they  are  pun- 
ished if  they  do  not  hold  councils,  and  make  such  as  shall 
suit  the  convenience  of  Georgia.     They  are  void  in  some 
instances  in  which  Georgia  is  interested  that  they  should 
be,  and  yet  they  are  very  grave  and  solemn  acts  in  cases 
in  which  she  is  interested  to  make  them  so.  If  the  Indians 
do  not  hold  councils  to  suit  the  convenience  of  Georgia, 
they  are  punished  in  the  .penitentiary;  if  they  do  hold 
councils,  such  as  do  not  suit  the  convenience  of  Georgia, 
and  execute  them,  they  arc  to  be  hanged;  and  yet  we  are 
gravely  told  that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  coerce  them 
from  their  homes,  or  to  sell  their  lands.     Sir,  I  do  not  mis- 
represent this  law  of  Georgia.  I  hold  it  in  my  hand — it  is 
on  every  gentleman's  table.     I  have  stated  its  provisions 
substantially,  and  caii  be  corrected  if  I  be  wrong.     Sir,  if 
it  be  proposed  to  these  unfortunate  Chcrokees  to  sell  their 
lands,  they  cannot  avoid  doing  so.     There  will  always  be 
found  in  any  community  individuals  corrupt  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  imbecile.     There  will  al- 
ways be  found  those  in  the  nation  weak  or  wicked  enough 
to  yield  to  the  bribes  of  comipt  agents,  so  long  as  impu- 
nity shields  them  from  cond'gn  punishment.     Indeed,  it 
seems  a  little  strange  to  me  that  it  never  occurred  to  the 
enlightened  Legislature  of  Georgia,  that,  by  annulling  all 
tl.e  laws,  customs,  ordinances,  and  decrees  of  the  Che- 
rokees,  and  punisliing  them  for  making  such,  they  there- 
bv-  rendered  all   their  decrees,  to   every  intent,    ineflS- 
cient,  as  well  to  convey  their  lands  as  every  other  practical 
purpose;  or  how  it  should  ba>*e  escaped  their  discernment. 


that  if  the  Indians  were  liable  to  buch  aerere  punisliment 
for  making  one  kind  of  onler  or  decree,  they  would  fe»r  to 
run  the  hazard  of  making  any  kind  at  all.  Sir,  without 
dwelling  upon  this  point  in  the  arg^lhent,  it  is  verj'  cleir 
that  the  law  of  Georgia  is  intended  to  intimidate  the  In- 
dians, by  punishing  those  who  shall  dare  to  object  to  the 
sale  of  their  lands;  and,  sir,  by  a  literal  construction  of 
that  act,  it  is  made  a  crime,  punishable  with  four  years' con- 
finement  at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary,  for  an  Indian  to 
persuade  his  neighbor  not  to  sell  his  lands  and  learc  his 
country.  And  why  was  it  necessary  to  pass  such  an  act, 
if  it  were  intended  to  leave  the  Indians  at  liberty  to  cxer 
cise  their  free  will  whether  to  g»  or  atay?  Nay,  if  it  wcie 
not  intended  directly  to  compel  them  to  go?  Such  is  tlic 
operation  of  the  act,  in  connexion  with  the  one  now  under 
consideration;  and,  if  this  bill  passes,  no  arm  bat  that  of 
hea^'cn  can  save  them. 

The  balance  of  my  remarks,  sir,  will  be  pretty  much  con- 
fined  to  answering  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Wilvk]  and  which  will  show,  as  fitf  as  lean 
wish,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  own  act  extending  tJjeir 
laws  over  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the  operations  under 
the  act  now  proposed  to  be  passed.  There  is,  sir,  a  clause 
in  this  bill  which  authorizes  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  appraised  the  improvements  on  settlements 
among  the  Indians,  and  pay  those  individuals  for  them; 
and,  when  thus  appraised  ami  paid  fur,  no  Indian  ia  after- 
wards at  liberty  to  reside  on  them :  but  they  sliall  instantlr 
become  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  the  State 
which  owns  the  soilj  and  the  Indians  forever  ousted  of  the 
possession.  This  is  at  once  to  authorize  the  agent  whom 
the  President- may  employ  to  deal  or  bargain  with  them, 
to  apply  to  every  Indian  in  the  nation,  and  deal  with  him 
individually  for  the  little  spot  on  which  he  may  have  built 
a  cabin;  and,  by  bribing  him  with  a  smalt  sum  of  money 
to  sell  his  improvement,  it  at  once  becomes  the  property 
of  Georgia,  if  it  be  within  that  State,  as  she  is  entitled  to 
the  soil  when  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished.  This  is  not 
dealing  with  the  Indians  as  a  nation — it  is  purchasing?  out 
individuals,  and  takingtheirlands  from  them  by  piecemeal, 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  It  is  calculated 
to  corrupt  their  people,  lead  them  to  acts  of  disloyalty 
and  set  them  at  war  with  one  another.  And  here,  sir,  the 
act  of  Georgia  has  full  eflect;  because,  for  an  Indian  to 
do  any  act  by  which  such  a  disloyal  deed  shall  be  prevent- 
ed, is  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  four  years  in  tlw 
penitentiary.  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  this  is  no  w* 
thing;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hire 
oAen  dealt  with  individuals  of  a  tribe  for  lands.  >Vhy,  sr, 
if  it  is  not  intended  to  effect  some  new  object,  why  pa^ 
the  bill?  If  it  is  only  intended  that  the  President  shall 
treat  with  the  Indians,  why  the  new  provisions  in  the  bill 
or,  I  ask  again,  why  pass  the  bill  ?  The  President  has  ilic 
power  to  treat  with  them  without  it.  I  undertake  to  »y. 
sir,  such  a  thing  never  was  done  by  this  Government,  astfl 
deal  with  an  individual  Indian  for  lands,  unless  it  was  aich 
lands  as  he  held  from  the  United  States  by  patent  or  deed. 
The  United  States  have  never  yet  descended  so  low  as  to 
deal,  or  attempt  to  dexd,  with  individuals  among  the  In- 
dians for  lands  which  were  not  held  -by  them  as  private 
property.  They  have  never  dealt  with  them  in  any  other 
way  than  by  treaties  with  the  tribes,  fairly  made  :n  council. 
It  is  true  they  have  paid  the  Indians  for  improvements, 
but  those  payments  have  been  always  made  to  the  natjon, 
or  to  the  individuals  by  consent  of  the  nation:  for  every 
one  knows  that  all  Iiidian  lands  are  held  in  common  bvtbe 
nation,  and  no  individual  can  enjoy  a  foot  of  it  as  P"*'*^J 
property.  Hence,  to  deal  with  the  individual,  is  calculated 
to  drag  from  tlie  nation  its  lands  piece  by  piece?  bccauK 
they  have  it  not  in  their  power,  in  conseouencc  of  the  ad 
of  Georgia,  to  punish  an  offender  who  shall  thus  take  up«| 
himself  to  violate  his  duty  to  the  nlLtion  or  tribe  to  whicft 
he  belongs.     It  enables  the  agent  who  shaB  negoli»tc,  oy 
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bribing  the  worthless'part  of  the  Indian  community,  to  rob 
the  nation  of  its  lands,  through  their  defections^  while  the 
nation  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  protecting  itself  against 
such  traitorous  conduct. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Wildb]  has  told  its  how  vilely 
the  Cherokees  have  acted  toward  those  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  emigrating  be- 


The  Indians  pass  decrees  to  prevent  their  subjects  or 
citizens  from  committing  crimes;  and,  because  they  make 
allowances  for  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  human  nature, 
it  is  to  be  charged  upon  them  as  sanguinary  and  barbarous. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  the  mercy  which  justice  extends  to  human 
and  to  deny  it  woUld  be  to  make  justice  more 


passion, 

guilty  than  crime  itiielf.  The  gentleman  g^ves  us  an  evidence 
yond  the  Mississippi.  1  had  heard  of  the  bad  ^conduct  of  I  of  the  cupidity  of  those  Indians,  that  they  have  a  bank, 
the  Indians  towaM  these  emigrants,  long  ago;  and,  in-  regularly  organized  and  officered,  and  that  tlie  m 


ficed,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  they  had 
acted  from  passion,  witlioutconsahing  their  reason.  But, 
sir,  what  was  my  astonishment,  when  I  heard  from  the 
gentleman  what  this  bad  conduct  was.  He  says  the  In- 
dians sue  those  who  are  emigrating,  for  thetrdebts,  and 
thereby  prevent  them  from  gpoing.  I  am  not  mistaken;  I 
took  a  note  of  what  he  said.  Why,  sir,  tliis  is  characteris- 
tic of  an  Indian,  to  pay  his  debts,  although  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  do  so.  I  presume,  however,  that  some  of  the 
Georgian  Indians  have  lived  near  the  whites  so  long  that 
they  have  learned  to  be  dishonest,  and  the  nation  has  taken 
care,  in  their  approaches  towards  civilized  life,  to  secure 
their  constituents  against  sticli  dishonest  practices  by  their 
ox^n  countrymen.  Sir,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  Qwe.  of  the  highest 
evidences  of  their  advancement  in  mora!  science,  and  mo- 
ral rectitude,  as  a  nation.  Certainly  the  gentleman  would 
be  very  sorry  to  hear  it  said  that  tlic  laws  of  his  State 
would  not  permit  the  creditor  to  arrest  the  debtor  who 
was  fleeing  from  justice;  and  he  <has  charged  the  Indians 
with  no  more.  I  shoukl  say  they  we^e  dishonest,  and  un- 
deserving the  name  of  civil  communities,  if  they  did  not 
provide  agunst  such  impositions  upon  tliemselvea  and 
strangers.  And,  sir,  here  is  to  be  found  the  cause  why  Geor- 
gia  passes  an  act  punisliing  them  with  four  years' imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary,  for  using  any  means, 
by  their  decrees,  or  otherwise,  fur  preventing  the  emi- 
grants from  removing  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Sir, 
I  will  leave  it  to  the  world  to  say  whether  Geoi^a  or  the 
Indians  are  most  reprehensible.  The  poor  Indian  who 
eoes  into  council  to  pass  a  law  to  compel  his  countrymen 
honestly  to  pay  their  debts,  or  Georgia,  who  punishes  him 
with  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,  at  hard  labor,  for 
doing  so,  merely,  forsooth,  because  it  becomes  the  means 
by  which  they  are  prevented  from  emigrating  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  Thus  stands  the  case:  the  Indians  de« 
sire  their  countrymen  sliall  be  honest;  Georgia  indicts  and 
punishes  them  for  their  laudable  efforts  to  make  them  so. 
I  do  not  commiserate  Georgia  ytry  much  fbr  the  causes 
of  suck  a  complunt;  and  especially,  too,  as  the  gentleman 
tells  us  the  vigilant  and  sharp-sighted  Indian  agent  in  tliat 
quarter  prevented  the  Indians  from  carrying  into  effect 
their  plan.  Such  an  act  was  worthy  of  such  an  agent; 
and,  as  to  such  a  compUtnt,  I  will  leave  it  to  be  judged  of 
by  others.  The  gentleman  tells  us  of  the  very  barbarous 
decrees  passed  by  these  savages  in  their  council.  I  have 
taken  a  note  of  one  as  he  read  it  from  the  paper;  but  I 
will  only  state  it  substantially,  and  he  can  correct  me  if  I  be 
wrong;  it  is  this:  *<  If  an  Indian  take  a  thief  who  has  stolen 
his  horse,  and  he  should  be  in  so  much  of  a  rage  as  to  take 
his  life,  he  shall  be  answerable  only  to  his  God  and  bisowb 
conscience."  This  is  the  law,  or  decree,  of  this  savage 
nation.  How  long  has  that  gentleman  lived  under  just 
■tich  a  savage  law  ?  Is  it  not  Uie  law  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion, that,  if  a  tliief  steal  your  horse,  and  you  take  him 
with  it,  and  he  resist,  you  may  kill  him  with  impunity? 
Why,  sir,  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  law  of  every  christian 
people;  and  here  it  is  to  be  lugged  in  as  barbarous  and 
sang^nary,  to  create  odium  agamst  the  poor  Cherokee. 
Bir»  compare  Uiis  barbarous  decree  of  tlie  savage  with 
ttiat  mild  and  benignant  decree  of  the  enlightened  State 
of  Grcorgia,  whidi  indicts  and  punishes  an  Indian  for  go- 
ing* into  council  to  make  a  decree  to  compel  his  country- 
men to  pay  their  honest  debts.  I'he  one  a  savage,  the 
other  an  enlightened  christian  community. 


^  ,  money  is 

loaned  and  distributed  among  their  rulers;  but  very  face- 
tiously tells  us  tliat  he  does  not  know  whether  they  have 
any  ideas  of  reform.  Sir,  I  must  confess  I  am  at  tlie  first 
of  this  information.  And  I  am  glad  he  lias  mentioned  the 
fact,  because  it  goes  to  confirm  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [ftlr.  Evbubtt]  Ims  said,  that  those  Indians 
are  very  far  advanced  in  civilization.  And  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  any  set  of  rulers,  civilized  or  savage,  who 
have  money  to  make  a  bank,  as  he  assures  us  they  have, 
have  also,  like  our  worthy  rulers,  some  idea  of.  reform; 
And,  sir,  I  mean  no  disparagement  to  Georgia  when  I  say 
that  perhaps  some  of  their  rulers  would  be  glad  to  break 
up  the  Indians,  and  g^t  them  out  of  the  way,  that  they 
might  indulge  themselves  in  handling  the  cash  belonging 
to  that  bank.  I  say,  sir,  it  m*ght  form  a  secret  motive,  not 
with  Georgia,  but  with  some  of  her  citizens,  to  annul  the 
decrees  and  statutcsof  the  Clierokees,  break  up  their  coun- 
cils; and  finally  get  them  remo\'ed  beyqnd  the  Mississippi. 

Sir,  I  have  hut  ar  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 
There  is  one  feature  in  the  law  of  Georgia,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  onerous,  and 
most  calculated  to  secure  impunity  to  the  wicked  and  m.i- 
levolent  in  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  than  any 
other;  it  is  this,  that  no  Indian  can  be  recei\'ed  as  a  witness 
against  a  white  man.  Now,  sir,  I  would  not  find  fiult  with 
such  a  provision,  if  Georgia  did  not  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit to  her  own  laws;  if  she  permitted  them  to  be  governed 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  which  they  prescribe  fur  them- 
selves, they  would  have  no  ri^t  to  complain,  or,  at  leas^, 
not  the  same  right;  ot*  if  she  limited  the  provision  of  the 
act  to  her  own  acknowledged  dominion,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend it  to  the' lands  and  villages  confessedly  belonging 
to  the  Indians;  but  as  it  stands,  how  does  it  operate?  Why, 
sir,  the  whites  may  g^  into  their  towns,  and  murder  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  perfect  impunity,  unless  indeed 
there  shall  happen  to  be  an  honest  white  man  present, 
which  will  hardly  ever  be  the  case.  The  whole  of  the 
intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States  are  let  loose,  and 
rendered  null  and  void  by  tlie  construction  given  them  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And  wiute  men  arc  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  go  among  them  wlien- 
ever  they  please;  and,  indeed,  the  executive  officers  are 
paid  mileage  for  going,  andj  when  there,  they  have  a  per- 
fect immunity  to  commit  every  kind  of  outrage  upon  the 
Indians,  because  there  can  be  no  witnesses  against  them. 
The  injustice  of  such  a  measure  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one;  and,  besides,  the  license  given  to  the  lawless  and 
vicious  to  abuse  them,  must  lead  to  the  commission  of  al- 
most every  enormity,  while  they,  feeling  that  they  can 
have  no  redress,  oxcept  that  which  they  find  in  their  own 
resources,  will  be  led  on  perhaps  to  odious  excesses;  and 
riots,  commotionH,  and  bloodshed  must  be  the  inevituble 
consequences.  Every  improper  act  will  be  charged  and 
proved  upon  the  Indian,  while  the  white  man  escapes  witli 
perfect  impunity,  because  there  can  be  no  eyidcnce  to 
prove  his  guilt.  Indeed,  sir,  this  very  provision  of  the 
act  of  Georgia  forms  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain 
of  oppression  which  is  intended  by  this  bill  to  be  thrown 
around  the  neck  of  tlie  poor  Indian. 

Sir,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  colonizuig  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  the  negroes;  but  I  wish,  when  it  is  done, 
it  may  be  done  in  a  manner  that  sliall  be  agreeable  to  them 
-^tliat  it  sliall  be  done  upon  correct  principles.  Give  them 
a  territory  over  the  Mississippi;  let  us  take  it  uiulcr  our 
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protection!  let  us  not  undertake  to  govern  them  with  our 
laws,  but  aid  them  in  governing  themselves  with  their  own 
laws — lay  off  their  territory  in  a  continuous  form,  not  into 
circles  or  districts  for  separate  and  distinct  tribes,  as  con- 
templated by  this  bill;  for,  according^  to  it,  the  territory  is 
to  be  laid  off,  and  distinctly  marked,  so  that  each  tribe  may 
know  its  own.  By  a  course  of  this  kind,  you  keep  up  those 
odious  distinctions  which  liave  been  the  causes  of  endless 
wars  between  them.  Why,  sir,  whUe  they  had  the  whole 
range  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  west,  if  we  can  belicTC  history,  it  was  their  disputes 
about  the  lines  of  their  liunting  grounds  which  caused 
those  exterminating  wars  which  were  fast  leading  to  their 
extinction.  And,  suppose-  vou  throw,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  some  forty  or  fifty  tribes  into  a  nar- 
row compass,  between  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  on  the  east,  and  the  Spanish  dominions  and 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  What  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence ^  Why,  sir,  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  they 
arc  fixed  there,  enclless  disputes  and  quarrels  will  ensue, 
and  tlie  same  old  exterminating  warfare  begins;  and  you 
are  bound  to  protect  them  in  their  new  possessions,  not 
only  against  all  foreign  foes,  but  against  themselves.  This 
will  create  onerous  burdens,  which  the  people  of  this  Go- 
vernment will  be  very  little  disposed  to  bear;  and  the 
poor  Indians  will  very  likely,  in  a  short  time,  be  again 
abandoned  to  the  operations  of  their  own  lawless  and  savage 
pasnons,  which  know  no  g^duation  of  punishment— but 
every  offence  is  punished  with  death  ;andj  very  soon,  they 
will  again  be  seen  tending  to  decay  and  extinction. 

I  say,  sir,  give  them  a  territory,  do  away  all  those  fatal 
distinctions  of  tribes,  let  them  be  Indians,  not  tribes  of  In- 
dians; cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  them;  g^ve  them 
to  know  that  we  intend  to  treat  them  as  our  equals.  It  is 
that  invidious  distinction  we  have  always  kept  up,  which 
has  made  them  hate  us.  The  Indian  is  not  like  the  poor 
humbled  African,  who  looks  up  to  his  master  as  a  superior 
being;  he  feels  all  the  dignity  of  his  nature;  and  to  treat 
him  with  contempt,  is  to  make  him  hate  you  with  a  hatred 
as  lasting  as  time,  and  as  inexorable  as  fate.  You  are 
going  to  place  him  on  the  borders  of  the  Mexican  domin- 
ions, who  may  one  day  become  our  rival  and  our  foe;  and 
if  you  drive  him  from  his  home  by  acts  of  oppression,  he 
goes  there  with  his  heart  cankering  and  festering  with  a 
deep  sense  of  his  wrongs.  He  will 'be  always  ready  to  join 
vour  foes,  whoever  they  may  be.  He  will  fight  you  as 
long  as  he  can  raise  the  tomahawk,  or  wield  the  war  club. 
I  say,  therefore,  g^ve  him  a  country  tliat  he  may  call  bis 
own;  take  him  under  your  kind  protection;  fix  his  title  to 
it  upon  principles  that  shall  satisfy  him  that  it  is  to  be  his 
forever:  do  not  drive  him  hence,  but  make  it  his  interest  to 
go,  and  he  will  go  voluntarily;  and,  instead  of  bearing  in 
his  bosom  the  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge,  he  will  carr}* 
with  him  the  pleasing  recollections  of  your  beneficence 
and  kindness.  Instead  of  pouring  forth  the  curses  of  his  in- 
jured country,  he  will  breathe  the  aspirations  of  kindred 
affections.  But,  sir,  if  you  drive  him  away  with  unpro- 
voked wrongs,  vis'.t  %ipo\\  him  the  evils  with  which  this  bill 
is  fraught,  surround  him  with  insuperable  difficulties,  till 
he  is  forced  to  yield  to  their  pressure;  send  him  away  in  that 
spirit,  and  he  will  war  with  you  till  he  reaches  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific;  and,  when  he  has  no  longer  a  clod  of  earth 
upon  which  to  set  his  foot,  you  will  hear  his  curses  (not  his 
sighs)  wafted  back  upon  the  returning  gale;  and  not  his 
only,  btit  the  curses  of  pitying  nations  who  shall  sympa- 
thize in  his  wrongs  and  his  sufferingfs.  You  will  be  told  of 
yonr  broken  fiiith,  violated  treaties,  unprovoked  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  the  poor  Indian,  when  he  (as  eloquently 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia)  shall  not  be 
extinct,  but  sunk  in  the  vast  ocean  of  oblivion. 

Mr.  LAMAR 'said  he  was  well  apprised  ffiat  he  was 
ubotit  to  impose  on  the  exfia\isted  patience  of  the  House  a 
heavy  tax,  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  should 


not  conceive  himself  warranted  in  presenting  to  its  coui* 
deration  more  than  an  epitome  of  the  ar($ument  which  wu 
intended  to  be  urged  in  support  of  the  bill. 

One  observation,  in  jusbce  to  myself,  [sud  Mr.  Lh]  snd 
which  will  favorably  present  the  claims  1  have  on  yourtime, 
if  notour  attention.  Actuated  by  considerations  connected 
with  important  interests,  in  which  (Georgia  and  her  citizem 
are  peculiarly,  and,  I  might  add,  almost  exdufiively  con- 
cerned, I  have  been  induced  lo  abstain  from  debate  on  all 
other  subjects,  tliat  your  obligations  to  listen,  and  my  cliiim 
to  address  you,  mi^t  be  increased.  To  advance  the  wc- 
cess  of  these  interests  of  the  State  and  her  people,  it- 
quires  the  exertions  of  all  tlie  energy  and  talent  of  her  de- 
legation; and  such  as  I  possess  shdil  be  devoted  to  then. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Tbst]  and  othen 
associated  with  him,  who  have  preceded  me,  presented 
thoM  objections  which,  on  the  first  aspect,  mipht  be 
conceived  the  most  formidable  to  the  bill  itself;  and  the 
importance  attached  to  them,  the  fearful  apprebensioaf 
indulged,  from  the  power  it  is  supposed  to  confer  on 
the  President,  and  the  fatal  consequences  predicted  iron 
it,  demand  an  answer.  This  they  shall  receive.  We 
are  informed  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Storbs]  that  the  history  and  experience  of  aU  Gorero- 
ments  shoiUd  admonish  us  that  power  has  a  tendency  to  , 
concentrate  in  the  Executive  Department  of  GovcmiDcoti 
knd  that  its  insidious  encroachments,  which  have  unde^ 
mined  the  liberties  of  nations  in  past  times,  emanated  froo 
that  source;  tliat  patronage  is  dangerou8»  and  is  increased 
by  the  bill;  that,  by  it,  the  settled  principles  of  the  actioo 
of  this  Government  are  subverted;  that  treaties  are  super- 
seded; and  that  tJie  President  will  have  an  unlimited  d» 
cretion  to  do  what  heretofore  required  the  concurrence « 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  accomplish.  But,  sir,  let  me  ciB 
your  attention  to  the  bill,  and  1  hazard  nothing  in  sayiD^ 
that  a  partial  examination  of  its  provisiona  will  satisfy  ereiy 
unprejudiced  mind  that  no  such  exceptions  exist,  except 
in  the  gentleman's  imagination. 

The  first  section  requires  the  President  to  cause  to  be 
bud  out,  of  the  territory  to  whkh  the  Indian  title  has  been 
extinguished,  west  of  t^e  Mississippi,  a  suitable  number  oi 
districts,  for  the  reception  of  sucn  tribes  or  nations  of  In- 
dians as  may  choose  to  exchange  their  land. 

The  second  only  provides  for  the  exchange  of  territory; 
and  the  third  requires  that,  in  making  the  exchan^  the 
Presdent  shall  cause  a  guaranty  to  -be  made  them,  or*^ 
their  election  to  issue  a  patent,  subject  to  revert  to  the 
United  States  if  the  Indians  become  ezinct  or  abandon 
the  same. 

The  fourth  provides  for  tlie  payment  of  such  i^lp^o»^ 
ments  as  add  value  to  the  lands  claimed  by  individuaisp  to  be 
ascertained  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  fifth  section  extends  to  the  emigrants  tlie  necesstft 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  remove,  and  such  aid  as  may  be 
required  for  the  support  and  subnstence  for  the  first  yesr. 

llie  sixth  enjoins  it  as  a  duty  on  the  Preddent  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  new  resdence  from  the  intemiptionsnd 
disturbance  of  other  tribes,  and  all  other  persons. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  preserve  their  rclatiow 
with  this  Government  as  they  have  heretofore  existed; 
and  appropriate  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  effect 
the  purposes  spedfied  in  the  bill.  This,  fcir,  is  the  bill » 
full  of  danger,  patronage,  and  power;  so  little  mcreifsl 
to  the  "poor  Indians;"  which  is  to  produce  among  the 
nations  of  the  eaith  amoralxlisgust,  and  draw  down  upon 
us  the  vengeance  of  HearcnJ 

Sir,  so  far  from  the  bill  conferring  on  the  President  these 
alarming  powers,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  mak' 
ing  of  treaties,  he  will  be  the  mere  instrument  to  consiU»- 
mate  the  legislative  will:  to  see  the  obieci  accomplished  m 
the  manner  Congress  shall  direct;  and  the  manner  as  well 
as  the  means  of  doing  it  are  expressly  desigpiatcd  and  de- 
fined in  the  bill.     He  will  oeoupy  the  humble  station  of  s 
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subordinate  agent,  with  no  more. control  than  is  conferred 
on  him  in  the  exec4Uion  of  other  public  acts,  and  not  so 
much  as  he  has  in  the  disbursement  of  the  milUons  annual- 
ly expended  upon  the  exig'cnclcs  of  Government. 

Another  objection  to  tlie  bill  is,  that  the  same  object 
ran  be  attained  by  treaty,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  de- 
part from  the  established  usage  of  the  Government  by  tlie 
introduction  into  it  ©f  tliis  new  principle  of  action.  These 
I  regard  as  mere  assunipjions,  and  will  join  issue  in  point 


treasury.  Who  receive  it^  The  Cherokees,  as  a  people, 
with  whom  it  was  formerly  distributed,  or  those  officers 
who  administer  this  recently  organized  Government  of 
theirs?  Sir,  the  overgrown  fortunes  of  the. latter,  and  de- 
gradation and  poverty  of  the  former,  furnish  the  answer. 
In  proportion,  then,  as  the  aggregate  number  of  their 
population  is  lessened  by  emigration,  will  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  received  by  the  chiefs  be  diminished,  as  a  ra- 
table part  will  pass  to  those  who  remove.     Hence  it  is. 


of  fact  witli  the  gentlemen  who  urge  them.     The  history  sir,  that  the  chiefs  of  Uiat  nation  have  exerted  the  despotic 
of  our  IiKlian  relations^refutca  every  ]>osition  assumed  on  powers  with  which  they  are  clothed,  to  restrain  the  cmi 


these  points^  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  certain  gen 
tlemcn  here,  who  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  their 
influence  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

The  bill  of  1826,  for  the  removal  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
comnuinded  their  talents  and  support;  and  their  registered 
votes  show  that,  at  that  time,  many  of  those  who  are  now 
directing  the  most  fixed  and  violent  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent  measure,  entertained  very  difl'ercnt  views  as  re^rards 


gration  of  tlicir  people* 

I  trust,  sir,  that  those  really  in  favor  of  the  measure  will 
not,  after  all  the  explanations  which  tliis  branch  of  tlic 
subject  has  received,  be  disposed  to  repose  much  reliance 
on  any  other  plan  than  the  one  contained  in  this  bill. 

Another  extraordinary  objection  to  the  emigration  of 
the  Indians,  at  this  time,  ha.H  been  introduced  into  this  de- 
bate. It  is,  that  Georgia  has  extended  her  laws  over  the 
Cherokees;  and  gentlemen  justify  th^ir  opposition  to  tlie 


this  policy.  In  vain  may  they  attempt  to  discriminate  be-  {  bill,  on  the  grounfl  tliat  they  fear  the  coercive  influence  of 
tween  the  two  bills:  it  cannot  be  done;  and  a  regard  for  1  those  Uws,  and  the  effect  they  might  have  on  their  deter- 
consistency,  or  the  dread  of  exposure,  has  prevented  i  mination.  But  while  gentlemen  oppose  the  policy  pro- 
tlicm  in  argument  from  making  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  I  posed  in  the  bill,  and  acknowledge  the  condition  of  the  In- 
i  repeat  it,  there  is  no  new  principle  insisted  on,  nor  is  the  i  dians  to  be  an  evil,  why  do  they  not  condescend  to  suggest 


plan  of  Indian  emigration  a  new  or  visionary  project 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  180J,  in  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  as- 
signs it  as  one  of  the  beneiits  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Monroe  considered  it  a  mo- 
mentous subject;  one  which  would  enlist  in  its  support  the 
exertions  of  the  Goveroment,  as  the  only  means  of  fulfil- 
hng  the  compact  of  the  United  Htates  with  Georgia;  and 
one  to  which  the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist  should  be 
<lirected  with  livefiest  concern,  as  the  destiny  of  the  Indian 
was  suspended  on  its  success. 

Aflcr  Mr.  Adams  became  involved  in  the  controversy 
with  Georgia,  and  from  which  he  was  not  a  little  anxious 
to  be  relieved,  he  displayed  an  earnest  solicitude  to  ad- 
vance the  success  of  this  policy  of  the  Government:  and 
in  no  .State  paper  has  the  propriety  of  Indian  emigration 
been  more  favorably  presented  to  the  American  people, 
tlian  it  was  in  the  one  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  War,  General  Porter.  At  that  time,  it  was 
supposed  there  ^as  a  union  of  all  hearts  and  all  ht*ads  on 
this  subject,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Indians  was  the 


to  us  some  other  plan  to  relieve  the  objects  of  their  bene- 
volence, and  to  free  the  Stitcs  wlierc  they  are  from  tlic 
inconvenience^  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Spkxcer]  made  the  nearest  approacli  to  it,  by  an  amend- 
ment proposed  in  tite  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  assert- 
e<l  the  independence  of  the  Indians,  denied  the  right  of 
the  States  to  subject  them  to  their  laws,  and  probably  in- 
sti'ucted  the  President  as  to  his  duty  In  carrying  into  effect 
subsisting  U'eaties.  But  it  was  no  sooner  read,  than  it 
was  rejected  by  a  decided  vote  of  the  committee,  and  it 
will  scarcely  be  revived  in  any  other  shape. 

Let  me  then  inquire,  will  the  rejection  of  the  bill  aid 
the  Indians?  Will  the  operation  of  the  State  laws  over 
them  be  arrested?  No,  sir.  Yet,  while  tlie  c^entlemen 
raise  the  cry  of  oppression,  and  inveigh  largely  against 
the  laws  of  Georgia,  they  will  not  contribute  tlieir  aid  to 
remove  the  Indians  beyond  the  reach  of  that  tyranny  they 
profess  so  much  to  deprecate!  The  amount  of  the  argu- 
ment is  this'-tluit  because  Georgia,  in  their  opinion,  has 
done  wrong,  they  will  not  do  anything  to  accomplish  what 


only  impediment  to  this  desirable  object.     But  within  the  most  of  them  believe  to  be  an  act  of  pure  benevolence 
last  tw«re  months  we  have  witnessed  some  most  extmor-       Sir,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  destiny  of  the  In 
dinary  changea^of  opinion,  and  now  a  most  determined  dians  is  involved  in  the  course  which  this  Government 


hostility  is  waged  against  this  favoiite  policy  of  former 
administrations. 

Having  shown,  then,  that  nothing  new  is  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  prove  that  its  object 
cannot  be  attained  by  treaty.  Sir,  with  whom  would  you 
trcut?  and  whose  consent  would  be  necessary  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  treaty?  A  few  arrogant  chiefs,  half  breeds, 
and  renegade  wliite  men,  control  the  Cherokee  nation. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  not  heard  in  their  council. 
They  niay  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  but  the  chiefs  rule; 
they  refuse  to  treat,  and  tiic  majority  of  the  Indians  are 
thus  defeated  in  their  wishes.  But,  under  tlie  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  scene  will  be  reversed.  The  Cherokees 
not  in  authority  will  be  peimitted  to  move  or  uot,  at  their 
election,  without  the  fear  of  death,  or  a  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  will  enjoy  that  free<lom  of  action  of 
which  they  are  now  deprived. 

With  the  information  which  this  House  has,  do  gentle- 
men suppose  that  there  is  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
treating  successfully  with  those  who  control  the  afteirs  of 
the  Cherokee  nation?  Do  not  the  same  causes  which.ren- 
dered  tho  eflf'orts  unavailing  heretofore,  still  exist?  The 
annuities  receive<l  from  this  Government  by  them  have  add* 
ed  new  causes  of  dtfllic\iHy,  Mid  lessened  the  hope  of  success. 
When  an  annuity  is  paid,  it  is  deposifcd  in  their  national 
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adopts  towards  them,  and  diat  the  crisis  has  arrived  when 
the  measures  which  it  is  to  pursue  sliould  be  clearly  de- 
veloped. That  procrastination  will  be  attended  with  in- 
creased embarrassment  to  the  United  States;  and  accumu- 
lated misery  on  the  part  of  tliat  unfortunate  race  of  people, 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  course  pursued  by  a  portion 
of  the  people  in  tlic  United  States  in  memorializing  Con- 
gress, and  the  character  of  this  debate,  have  a  tendency 
to  delude  them,  by  inducing  the  expectation  tliat  the  arm 
of  tliis  Government  will  be  extended  in  supporting  them 
in  tlic  pretensions  to  which  they  liave  recently  laid  chim 
in  endeavoring  to  erect  an  independent  Government 
within  the  limits  of  a  State — the  limits  of  Georgia,  originally 
designated  by  her  colonial  charter,  subsequently  ^tered 
and  defined  by  her  constitution,  and  recognised  by  the 
compact  which  she  entered  into  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1802.  Under  the  most  auspicious  ciromngtaiices 
of  which  this  state  of  things  wiH  admit,  it  is  not  diificult  to 
foresee  the  ultimate  destiny  incident  to  their  anomalous 
situation.  In  the  States  where  they  have  quietly  yielded 
to  the  humane  and  benevolent  provisions  of  the  State  au- 
thorities, and  whei*e  the  influence  of  religious  precept  and 
example -has  been  acUvely  exerted  in  their  behalf  what 
has  been  their  fate?  In  the  language  of  the  executive 
message,  there  arc  Icflrcmnantft  of  tribes,  only  to  preserve 
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fop  a  while  tlieir  once  terrible  names.  In  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  remark,  I  shall  omit  arguments  of  my 
own,  and  supply  them  by  referring"  to  authorities.  And 
should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  show  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  oth6r  tribes  has  been  the  result  of  their  confined 
location,  I  trust  I  shall  have  obviated  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  rest  on  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  and  that  they 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  affording*^  the  means  which  are 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  furtherance  of  this  bencvo- 
lent  des^g-n.  I  sliall  read  a  poi*tion  of  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Senate  in  1825,  and  a  commentary  or  marginal  note 
ia  a  volume  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut. 

This,  sir,  is  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Elliot: 
••To  any  one  who  has  carefully  attended  to  the  history 
of  tlie  tribes  within  the  old  States,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
their  unifyrm  decline  results  from  causes  growing  out  of 
t'lU'ir  lociition.  So  true  is  this  position,  that,  while  you  can 
scarcely  point  to  a  nation  of  Indians  wasting  away,  either 
nuinericany  or  physically,  in  tlieir  native  wilderness,  I  know 
of  no  tribe  within  the  States,  surrounded  by  a  white  popu- 
lation, who  liavc  not  decfined  in  both  these  respects,  and 
who  arc  not  in  manifest  danger  of  extinction.  What,  sir, 
luis  become  of  the  immense  hordes  of  those  people  who 
once  occupied  the  soil  of  the  older  States?  In  New  Eng- 
Untl,  wiicre  numerous  and  warFike  tribes  once  so  fiercely 
contended  for  supremacy  with  our  forefathers,  but  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  their  descendants  now  remain; 
and  these  are  mixed  with  negro  blooc!,  dispirited  and  de- 
graded. Of  the  powerful  league  of  the  Six  Nations,  so 
long  the  scourge  and  terror  of  New  York,  only  five  thou- 
sand souls  sar\-ive;  while  in  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland,  tHey  are  eitlier  entirely  extinct,  oi 
their  numbers  are  so  reduced  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  department.  In  Virpnia,  Mr.  Jefferson  informs  us 
that  there  were,  in  1607,  between  the  sea  coast  and  the 
inoimtains,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  wa- 
ters of  James  river,  upwards  of  forty  tribes  of  Indians; 
now  there  are  but  forty-seven  individuals  within  the  State. 
That  many  of  these  ])eople  have  removed,  and  others  pe- 
rished by  the  sword,  in  the  frequent  wars  which  occurred 
in  the  progress  of  our  settlements  in  all  these  States,  I  am 
free  to  adfmit;  but  where  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
with  their  descendants,  wiio  neither  removed  nor  were  thus 
destroyed?  **  Sir,  like  a  promontory  of  sand,  exposed  to 
the  ceaseless  encroachments  of  the  ocean,  they  have  been 
gradually  wasting  away  before  the  current  of  white  popu- 
lation which  set  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter;  and,  un- 
less speedily  removed,  by  the  provisions  of^this  bill,  beyond 
the  influence  of  this  cause,  a  remnant  will  not  long  be  found 
to  point  you  to  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  or  to  relate 
the  sad  story  of  their  misfortunes." 

In  the  laws  of  Connecticut  is  to  be  found  the  comment- 
ary to  which  I  have  alluded;  and,  to  the  statement  of  facts 
contained  in  it,  I  solicit  your  attention.  "  When  our  an- 
cestors took  possession  of  the  territory  now  composing 
this  State,  it  was  Inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  tribes  of 
Indians.  They  never  had  a  war  with  any  but  tlic  Pequots 
within  the  State.  At  a  very  early  period  they  were  all  in 
some  degree  of  subjection  to  the  English.  They  were 
never  treated  as  a  conquered  nation,  or  enslaved,  but  were 
treated  as  friends  and  allies,  and  even  considered  as  a  free 
people.  The  great  object  was  to  civiKze  them,  and  the 
control  exercised  over  them, was  for  their  protection  and 
benefit.  In  the  revision  of  1672,  regidations  are  foimd, 
' requiring  ministers  of  tl\5  gospel  to  endeavor  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity,  prohibiting  pow-wows  and  the  profa- 
nation of  the  sabbath,  and  punishing  murder.  In  the  re-, 
vision  of  1802,  there  are  some  additional  requisitions,  to 
prevent  the  selling  of  strong  drink  to  them,  to  punish  them 
for  drunkenness,  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  prevent  any  private  persons  purchasing  their 
lands.  Under  this  mild  treatment,  without  war,  pestilence, 
or  famine,  they  have  been  continually  diminishing,  and  are 


now  reduced  to  a  very  small  nnmber?  and  wilV  probabhr, 
m  a  very  short  time,  wholly  disappear." 

If  this  is  their  reduced  condition,  resulting  from  their 
confined  location,  and  that,  toOf  amidst  the  soticitu<le  in- 
dulged for  their  welfare,  the  regret*  experienced  at  their 
decline,  and  when  hon^t  efforts  have  been  made  to  avert 
the  causes  of  thei^  desolation,  what  will  ht  the  precipitate 
state  of  fuin  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokces,  should  they 
persevere  ^  a  misguided  and  reckless  course  of  waging  as 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  States?    Sir,  it  does  not  re- 
qinre  the  aid  of  past  experience  -ta  divine  it;  and  nothing 
biiC  a  fbrbearatice  on  the  part  of  the  States,  to  which  their 
own  citizens  could  lay  no  just  claim,  can  witbstay  or  avert 
it*     The  President  has  fully  disclosed  his  opinion  to  \\%  a» 
it  regards  the  power  of  the  Stateain  rxtending  their  laws 
over  thero-^the  right  is  conceded.     iRVitead,  thei^fbre,  of 
having  the  military  force  of  this  emmtry  to*  interpose  fer 
its  prevention,  llie  States  would  have  a  right  t»  call  it  to 
their  ud  in  case  of  resistance.     The  right  of  jorisdicticn 
need  not  be  questioned.     It  is  settled.     Georgia  acquired 
it  in  the  establishment  of  her  colonial  independenee,  r^ 
served  it  in  her  admission  into  the  Union  if  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  ofic'of  the  inseparable  appendages  oi  her  so- 
vereignty.    These  are  admitted  principles^  and  form  the 
basis  on  which  tlie  present  administration  is  acting;  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  no  pledge,  enter  into  so 
agreement  or  compact,  in  violation  of  thete  inherent  rights 
of  the  States.     The  framers  of  our  constitution  supposed 
they  had  sufficiently  guarded  and  defined  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  a  special  enumeration  of  them;  and 
90  sensibly  inftpressed  were  they  that  the  perpetuity  rf  otir 
political  system  depended  on  the  preservation  of  tiie  riglitsof 
the  States,  free  fromfedleral  encroachments  and  federaln' 
flttence,  that  they^wei*e  not  disposed  to  leave  tbem  in  suchi 
situation  tliat  their  rights  could  be  compromitted,  or  their 
powers  abridged,  by  pretenaona  of  the  Federal  Gorem- 
n>ent  which  did  not  rest  on  a  special  grant  of  power.  The^, 
therefore,  imposed  the  burden  of  proof  on  it,  by  aying 
that  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  rescrt- 
edtothe  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  The  fnends 
of  the  rights  of  the  States  indulged  apprehensbns  of  an 
accumulation  of  power  on  the  part  of  tne  Federal  Geveti- 
ment,  tending  towards  consolidation;  hence  tbev  conceiTcd 
the  necessity  of  this  restrictive  dause,  intendeci  to  cirtiuR- 
scribe  and  limit  its  powers,  and  to  operate  as  a  secuiiiv 
to  the  States.     If,  then,  this  right,  wluch  Georgia  claims 
to  exercise,  is  not  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the 
United  States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  it  leaves 
Georgia  at  her  own  volition  to  extend  or  not  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  them.     Give  to  gentlemeit  all  they  claim,  and 
upon  which  they  rest  the  denial  of  tlie  right  oif  Georgia  to 
do  what  ha%  been  done  by  her,  and  to  what  does  it  amoaot* 
That  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  make  treaties,  (tlK 
extent  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  investigate,)  and  to  re* 
gulate  commerce  witli  foreign  nations,  among  the  sereral 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.    I  shall  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss many  contested  points.     Grant  that  it  belongs  exchi- 
sively  to  the  United  States  to  regulate  commerce,  and  Oat 
it  is  general  in  its  application,  extending  to  the  tribes  *'i»'* 
in,  as  well  as  without,  the  limits  of  the  States,  it  gives  no 
right  to  do  any  thing  more  than  what  the  constitution  ex- 
presses, that  of  regulating  commerce,  and  to  **  pass  .Mich 
laws  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion that  power."    It  imparts  to  the  United  SUtesno  cinl 
or  criminal  jurisdiction  over  any  other  subject.  The  same 
right  exists  of  regukiting  commerce  among  the  seven! 
States.     Yet  no  one  here  will  contend  that  the  SUte»re- 
linquished,  by  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  their  rights 
of  jurisdiction,  or  parted  with  their  sovereignty  on  other 
matters  disconnected  with  commerce;  fUr  that  the  po>^'^'^ 
to  reguUite  commerce  among  the  several  States  confers  on 
the  United  SUtes  the  right  to  interfere  with  their  rounKTi- 
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pal  regulations,  and  supprsede  their  authority  in  the  in- 
iSiction  of  punishment  for  trespassi  murder,  and  other  cri- 
ininal  ofTences,  with  which  commerce  has  no  connexion. 
If,  then,  the  United  States  cannot,- in  the  regulations  of 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  divest  the  States  of 
their  jurisdi^on  over  other  subjects,  how  do  the  same 
words,  in  relation  to  Indian  tribes,  increase  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  diminish  or  impair  the  rights 
of  the  States  P  They  do  not.  We  mtg^there  rest  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  which  Georgia  has  pursued  wKh  per- 
fect security,  and  demand  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
opinion,  to  produce  the  grant  of  power,  this  grand  politi- 
cal lever,  which  is  to  prostrate  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  standing  with  petty  corporations,  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government,  if  not  for  their  ex- 
istence, for  tlie  extent  of  thehr  powers.  Sir,  if  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  impose  limitations  on  the  States  wh^re 
there  is  no  delegated  authority  to  do  so,  in  one  instance,  it 
may,  with  the  same  propriety,'  be  claimed  and  exercised  in 
all.  There  is  no  political  restraint  imposed,  unless  it  is' 
done  by  the  constitution;  and  if  the  general  welfiu'e  clause 
confers  a  concurrent  right  with  the  enumerated  powers, 
then  we  have  imposed  upon  us  no  restraints,  but  notions  of 
expediency,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  may  super- 
sede and  forbid  every  act  of  State  legislation,  and  assume' 
tlie  attitude  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  prescribe,  and  tJie  duty  of  the  States  to  obey.  For 
one,  I  enter  ray  protest  against  such  principles^  ana  Geor- 
g*.a,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  knowing  their  constitutional 
riglits,  wiH  not  implicitly  yield  to  so  flagrant  a  usurpation 
of  them. 

LfCt  nae  now  call  your  attention  to  such  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  will  establish  tliese  posi- 
tions. Tliat  the  States  can  exercise  acts  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Indians  within  their  limits;  that  the  United  States 
cannot  prevent  it  by  supporting  titein  in  their  claims  to  an 
independent  Government;  and  that  all  the  guaranties  made 
to  the  Indians  of  lands  within  the  admitted  limitsof  Georgia, 
arc  violative  of  tite  consttttilional  provision  which  protects 
the  claims  of  States,  and  are  void  so  far  as  that  State  is  con- 
cerned. The  first  article  and  second  section  of  the  con- 
stitution, having  a  reference  to  tlie  apportionment  of  repre> 
s  rntatives,  and  the  mode  of  their  apportionment,  reaos  in 
these  words:  **  Heprescntativcs  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  sliall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
{'or  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
lifths  of  all  other  persons.  Excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
If  these  words  mean  any  thing,  it  is  that  a  State  has  the 
right  to  tax  them,  and  that  slie  is  not  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  resoKiiig  to  her  reserved  rights  for  the  power  to 
exercise  this  act  of  sovereignty.  - 1  advert  to  this  article  in 
the  coQStitutiou,  not  only  to  show  that  a  State  could  tax, 
hut,  by  so  doing,  she  could  so  far  identify  tiiem  with  her 
body  politic,  as  to  increase  her  federal  members,  and  with 
it  her  representation  on  this  floor.  No  clause  in  the  con- 
stitution was  framed  with  more  deliberation,  or  indited  with 
greater  caution.  Well  may  we  suppose  tliat  it  elicited  the 
watclifid  vigilance  of  all.  For  such  was  the  jealousy  which 
existed  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  politick  strengtli,  in 
the  sectional  di%'isions  of  the  Union,  that  its  adoption  was 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  It  is  apparent  that  tlie  framcrs 
of  the  constitution  conceived  that  the  States  could  exercise 
the  high  act  of  sovereignty  of  taxing  them;  and  that  On 
their  doing  itdepenckd  an  increase  of  llieir  political  power. 

L.trt  n^call  your  attention  to  the  fourth  article  and  third 
section  of  the  constitution,  to  show  that  Congress  cannot 
extend  relief  to  Indians  thus  situated,  by  constituting  them 
separate  and  independent  of  tlte  State  Government,  and 
call  to  recollection  the  fact,  that  the  States,  in  their  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  parted  with  none  of  their  territorial 


rights.  In  the  commencement  of  the  section,  it  states  that 
**  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  juris- 
diction of  another,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  Congress."  And,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
same  article,  it  states,  that  nothing  in  this  constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  pailieular  State.  This  article  was  referred 
to  by  my  collea^e,  [Mr.  Fostxu]  and  the  gentleman  who 
succeeded  him  m  debute  [Mr.  Evins]  seemed  to  conclude 
that  he  had  placed  the  question  at  rest,  by  the  exposition 
lie  gave  it.  His  argument,  however,  was  exhausted  in  the 
establishment  of  that  which  no  one  has  denied.  It  is  true 
that  no  new  State  is  to  be  formed,  such  as  is  to  become  a 
member  of  this  confederacy.  But  if,  by  the  constitution, 
Congress  is  prohibited  from  forming  or  erecting  a  new 
State  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  concerned,  as  well  as 
Congress,  with  what  plausibility  can  it  be  contended  that 
it  can  promote  the  views  of  Indian  tribes  in  forming  or 
erecting  an  independent  Government  witliin  the  limits  of  a 
State?  To  assert  it,  would  be  assuming  the  proportion 
that  it  could  do  more  for  them  than  for  the  United  States 
or  any  particular  State.  I  arrive,  then,  at  tliiscooclusion: 
that,  as  it  requires  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  State  concerned,  to  form  anotlier,  so  the 
consent  of  Georgia  to  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Go- 
vernment within  her  limits  is  an  essential  requisite;  with- 
out which,  tlte  Indians  may  hivoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States,  the  malcontents  memorialize,  and  Congress  legis- 
late in  vain  on  the  subject.  Let  the  States  confine  them- 
selves within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  its  panoply 
will  be  their  shield.  You  may,  indeed,  in  your  acts  of  fe- 
deral legislation,  adopt  tlie  language  of  Canute,  and  say  to 
tliem,  **  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fs^^her,*'  but  it  will 
he  as  idle  as  his  was  presumptuous.  My  object  in  referring 
to  tlmt  clause  in  the  constitution,  was  not  only  to  show  tlio 
inability  of  Congress  to  extend  assistance  to  them  in  erect- 
ing a  Government  in  opposition  to  the  States,  but  also  to  call 
to  recollection  another  fact,  equally  important  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  vie.  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  parties  to  tlie  constitution,  tliat  particular 
States  had  claims^  and  tliat  those  claims  were  not  preju- 
iliced  by  any  thing  conttuned  in  tliat  instrument.  If,  then, 
in  1787,  it  wei'e  understood  by  the  pai^ties  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  so  inscribed  in  ttuit  instrument,  that  no  power 
was  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  to  prejudice  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  States,  with  wliat  propriety  can  it 
be  contended  that,  in  1791,  by  the  treaty  at  Ilolston,  be- 
tween this  Government  and  an  Indian  tribe,  it  could  not 
only  prejudice,  but  con%'ey  away  the  riglits  of  soil  and  ju- 
risdiction which  Gcorg^ia  had  in  her  territory  ?  Such  is  the 
inviolability  of  treaties  in  the  estimation  of  gentlemen  who 
resist  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  they  hold  them  paramount 
to  the  constitution;  that  the  President  is  bound  to  execute 
tlicm,  and  is  not  permitted  to  question  their  validity.  This, 
sir,  is  tlie  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr. 
Stoabs.]  It  must  have  escaped  the  aagaeious  mind  of  that 
gentleman,  that  the  President  is  hound  by  the  highest  obli- 
gations  of  duty  to  his  God  and  his  country,  ♦«  to  the  best  of 
Ins  ability,"  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  constitu- 
tion. But  if,  as  is  contemled,  a  treaty  supersedes  the 
constitution,  and  controls  it,  to  what  Extent  will  the  princi- 
ple carry  us }  The  President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
hold  the  fiite  of  the  republic  at  will,  and  can  not  only 
change  the  constitution,  so  fiir  as  it  now  secures  the  rights 
of  the  States,  but  clEin  absolve  us  from  all  constitutional  ob- 
ligation whatever.  According  to  the  construction  thus 
given  to  the  treaty-making  power,  that  clause  of  the  con- 
stitution conferring  it  has  imposed  upon  us  a  despotism 
more  hideous  in  its  character  than  any  conjured  up  by  the 
unagination  of  gentWmen,  from  the  oppressions  of  which 
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the  conftitutaon  affords  no  relief.  The^e,  sir,  arc  tlie  prin- 
ciples called  in  requisition  to  defeat  the  nghtfl  and  abridge 
t)ie  sovereignty  of  an  independent  State. 

It  ^as  alK>  contended  by  the  honorable  member  from 
New  York,  [Mr.   Storiis]  as  well  as  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  [Mr.  Evaxr]  that  the  treaty  of  Holston  is 
binding  on  Georgia,  because  the  United  States  is  a  party 
to  it.  That  Georgia,  beinp  one  of  the  confederated  States, 
is  bound  by  every  act  of  the  General  Government,  and 
therefore  slie  ought  not  to  complain.     That  it  was  the  will 
of  the  majority,  and  that  passive  obedience  is  a  duty  which 
she  should  not  violate.     It  was  not  anticipated  that  this 
antiquated  doctrine  would  be  revived,  and  brought  to  bear 
on  this  question.     We  are  not  one  great  national  empire, 
and  I  trust  we  shAJl  never  see  the  powers  of  this  Govern- 
ment consolidated.     **  The  union  of  the  States  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States'*  must  be  preserved,  if  we  would 
transmit  to  posterity  the  rich  inheritance  which  we  derived 
from  their  ancestors.     The  States  arc  .VJvcreign  and  inde- 
pendent, except  in  such  instances  as  they  have  parted  with 
their  sovereignty  by  a  delegation  of  the  power  to  this  Go- 
vernment.    They  are  parties  to  the  constitution,  and,  as 
such,  have  riglits,  and  have  retained  all  power  not  yielded 
by  them  to  the  United  States.     The  constitution  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  them  the  exercise  and  cnjoj'ment  of 
these  rights  and  privileges  againstan  illegal  assumption  of 
power,  or  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  this  Government.     If 
the  reasoning  of  gentlemen  be  correct,  gi*eat  must  have 
been  the  infatuation  and  folly  of  the  States  in  committing 
the  suicidal  act  ofdeliberatcly  forming  an  instrument  which 
was  to  result  in  a  total  annihilation  of  all  their  political 
rights.     I  trust,  sir,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
part  of  the  subject  any  further.     Georgia  has  rights  inde- 
pendent of  this  Government.     The  first  interference  with 
them  took  place  in  1788,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Hopewell,  which 
only  desig^iated  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  there  was  a  trea- 
ty held  with  the  Creeks  in  1790,  which  guarantied  the  soil 
of  Georgia  to  them.     To  every  advance  of  federal  usur- 
pation, Georgia  opposed  her  protest,  repudiated  it  as  un- 
constitutional, and  violative  of  her  rights.     She  did  not 
admit,  at  that  time,  as  appears  from  her  remonstrance, 
that  her  political  existence  had  entirely  merged  into  that 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that,  as  a  Stale,  she  had 
no  separate  rights.     Nor  has  she,  as  some  have  supposed, 
acquiesced  in  this  measure,  or  waived  any  original  right. 
It  matters  not,  then,  how  superlative  may  be  the  folly  of 
the  United  States  in  transferring  te  another  a  right  over 
which  she  had  no  control.     It  matters  not  how  solemnly 
the  guaranty  of  the  territory  of  Georgia  to  the  Cherokee 
tribe  may  have  been  made,  whether  in  fee  simple,  or  only 
to  be  used  peaceably  as  a  hunting  ground.     It  could  not 
impair  the  rights  of  third  parties.     Georgia  was  no  party 
to  the  ag^ement,  and  it  was  her. interest  alone  which  was 
affected.     And  if  her  claims  were  not  prejudiced  by  her 
admission  into  the  Union,  by  what  means  has  the  power 
to  convey  away  the  right  to  soil  and  jurisdlcUon  accrued 
to  the  United  States?     There  are  only  two  ways  by  which 
it  could  be  done — the  one  legal,  the  other  conventional: 
either  by  authority  granted  by  the  constitntion,  or  by  vo- 
luntary conseuty  and  agreement  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
These  arc  the  only  means  by  which  title  could  have  been 
derived,  and  transferred  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the 
Indians;  and  if  the  gfuaranty  at  Holston,  in  which  such 
implicit  reliance  is  reposed,  has  neither  of  these  requi- 
sites, how  is  it  to  be  supported?     Only  by  assuming  the 
broad  ground  that  the  Federal  Government  has  the  riglit 
to  sell  and  convey  away  the  property  of  the  State.  Is  there 
any  gentleman  here — however  federal  or  latitudinarian 


If  so,  may  not  the  General  Government  dismember  the 
States,  and  convey  them  away  by  retail,  or  the  wholesale, 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  or  any  other  power,  at  discre- 
tion? The  same  power  certainly  exists  to  negotiate  a  tKhiy 
with  foreign  nations,  as  does  with  a  horde  of  savages;  tod 
it  appears  that  that  is  the  process  by  which  Georgia  is  to 
be  deprived  both  of  soil  and  jurisdiction.  1  have  proceeded 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  presented,  upon  the  bypc- 
thesis  that,  since  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  rights  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  were  identified  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Georgia.     1  will  now  attempt 
to  sliow  that  the  supposition  is  true.     It  may  be  consider- 
ed by  some  a  diflncult  task:  it  would  be  so  regarded,  had  1 
to  rely,   in  the  undertaking,  exclusively  upon  my  own 
resources.     But  the  speculations  of  the  theorist  have  bccii 
submitted  to  legal  examination  and  practical  test;  and  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  sentiment  and  opinion  reduced  to  order 
and  regularity  by  a  tribunal  which  should  be  unaffected  bv 
the  changes  of  administrations,  of  time,  or  of  circumstances. 
I  allude,  sir,  to  the  cases  of  Johnson  tw.  Mclntosli  and 
Fletcher  and  Feck,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  our  distinguished  Chiet  Justice  being  the 
organ  of  delivery.     Before  you  are  invited  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  that  decision,  let  us  indulge  in  a  brief  review 
of  the  exploded  doctrines  which  conflict  with  if,  and  which 
are  now  revived  and  promulged  by  partisan  writers,  perti- 
naciously insisted  on  by  memorials  on  your  table,  and  zeal- 
ously advocated  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor.  It  is  suggested 
by  some  that  the  unqualified  right  remains  in  the  Indian, 
as  original  proprietors  of  the  soil;  while  others,  with  u 
little  approach  to  accuracy,  admit  the  full  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  but  derive  the  Indian  title  firom  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  of  Holston,  and  repose  unequivocal 
reliance  in  the  guaranty  contained  in  it — tlius  denying  to 
Georgia  any  original  well-founded  claim  to  the  unappro- 
priated territory  within  her  limits.     The  only  plauiible 
x)pinion  urged  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States,  being  achieved  by  the  joint  effort, 
should,  therefore,  enure  to  the  common  benefit  of  ail- 
apparently  forgetting  that  it  was  the  cause  of  their  assc- 
ciation,  and  not,  as  the  conclusion  Would  warrant  in  be- 
lieving, the  vacant  territory  of  the  States.     Theunheedcd 
remonstrances  of  the  colonies  and  the  declsratlon  of  our 
national  independence  embrace  the  objects  of  this  momen- 
tous struggle;   and,  when  success  crowned  their  cflcrtN 
it  was  not  supposed  to  have  changed  the  ownershpo' 
property  from  the  State  to  the  United  States.    Congrcs?, 
sensible  of  this,  asserted  no  right  in  a  legiil  contemplation: 
but  appealed  to  tlie  magnanimity  of  the  states,  from  equi- 
table considerations,  to  make  cessions  to  them.    That  i\)- 
peal  was  not  disrc^rdcd,  and  the  act  of  transfer  is,  of  itstlf, 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  pre-existing  right;  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  conveyances  was  the  title  transferred,  and  no 
further.     I  have  higher  authority  in  support  of  this  op  ■ 
nion  than  my  mere  ip$e  dixit:  the  Journals  of  Congress  are 
replete  with  proof:  reference  is  made  to  tlie  Jwirnak  ot 
Congress,  16th  September,  1776,  3d.  vol.  page  S3(>-15th 
October,  1777,  3d  vol.  page  345-'June,  1778— 25ihMi}, 
1779— Ist  May,  1781— and  October,  1782.     1  trust,  ther^ 
that  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  betraying  a  want  of  respect 
to  the  memorialists,  these  self-constituted,,  political,  niorwi 
and  religions  censors  of  Georgia,  (whose  morbid  sensibiatv 
and  affected  zeal  betray  all  the  evidence  of  febrile  excti- 
ment  at  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  southern  Indians,  bu^ 
who  have  afforded  no  evidence  tliat  the  first  iropulw'  d 
sympathy  has  been  elicited  at  the  now  miserable  conditic" 
of  their  own) — I  repeat,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  regarded  -^ 
disrespectful  to  these  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  their  I  - 
dian  allies,  in  this  instance,  if,  when  their  opinions  conflict 


may  be  his  opinions — who  is  willing  to  advocate  and  adopt  with  decisions  in  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  this  conn 
that  principle?  Sir,  I  presume  not.  If  this  Government  try,  1  should  distrust  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions. 
l\as  such  a  right,  may  it  not  convey  away  apart  of  Ken-  "Whatever  may  be  their  claims  to  science,  in  general, to 
tucky'or  of  Ohio?  or  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania^  art,  or  theology,  yet,  in  questions  of  right  or  constitutional 
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law,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  his  associates  roust  be  es- 
teemed at  least  their  equals;  and,  in  that  case,  the  citizens 
of  Georg^ia  will  be  left  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in 
deteruiininf)^  which  of  their  opinions  they  will  adopt.  Let 
me  now  call  your  more  serious  attention  to  the  decisions 
to  which  I  have  alluded;  and,  sir,  there  are  two  consider- 
ations, independent  of  the  high  character  of  the  jurist  who 
decided  the  cases,  which  should  entitle  those  decisions  to 
some  consideration.  One  is,  that  they  were  made  at  a 
time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  repel  all  supposi 


that  all  claims  to  the  Government  property,  and  territorial 
rights  of  the  same,  and  evei-y  part  thereof,  were  rclinquiali- 
ed  to  them.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  United  States 
liad  nojust  claim  to  the  ten*itory  at  the  commencement  of 
jiostilities,  none  at  their  termination,  and  acquired  none 
by  treaty.  I  have  shown  that  air  these  rights  which  Geor- 
gia had  acquired  witli  her  independence  were  reserved  to 
her  by  the  constitution.  And  in  1788,  one  year  after  the 
establishment  of  our  present  system  of  Government,  under 
the  constitution,  the  United  States,  when  Georgia  proffer- 


tion  tliat  they  were  even  remotely  united  with  political  ed  to  convey  to  her  a  part  of  her  unappropriated  territo 
feeling,  or  dictated  by  partisan  zeal.      The  other,  that  ry,  did  not  contend  tl)at  she  had  any  claim  to  it,  or  that 
*  "  ■  th(     "  *      '    " 


those  who  made  them,  so  far  from  laboring  under  an  over 
weening  predilection  in  favor  of  State  sovereignty,  the 
current  of  their  decisions  has  been  adverse  to  the  interest 
and  principles  contended  for  by  the  States.  In  the  case 
in  8th  Wheaton,  Johnson  r«.' Mcintosh,  it  appears  that 
the  Indian*  were  in  possession,  and  ever  had  been,  of  land 
lying  in  what  was  originally  Virginia,  being  a  part  of  the 
land  ceded  by  her  to  the  United  States;  that  while  they 
were  thus  possessed,  they  conveyed  title  to  a  company: 
afterwards,  when  the  United  States  issued  patents  to  this 
land,  and  individuals  acquired  possession  under  them,  suit 
was  commenced  ag^nst  them  by  those  who  had  thus  ac- 
quired title  from  the  Indians.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
opinion  delivereil,  states,  that  Virginia  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1783,  all  the  rights 
of  that  Government;  that  the  pre-emption  right  was  con- 
veyed by  her  to  the  United  States;  that  the  Indian  title  was 
a  mere  right  of  occupancy;  that  they  had  no  right  to  con- 
vey, as  fee  to  the  sotl  was  in  Virginia  at  tlie  time  of  tlie 
execution  of  their  deed  to  the  company.  In  the  case  of 
Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Cranch,  such  is 
the  language  used  by  the  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  page  128: 

*'  That  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  unless 
restrained  by  its  own  constitution,  possesses  the  power  to 
dispose  of  its  unappropriated  lands  witliin  its  own  limits, 
in  such  manner  as  its  own  judgment  shall  dictate,  is  a  pro- 
position not  to  be  controverted."  Again,  in  pag^  142,  the 
court  continues:  <<Thc  question,  whether  the  vacant  lands 
within  the  United  States  became  the  property  of  tlic 
States,  was  not  a  momentous  question,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  shake  the  American  confederacy  to  its  foun- 
dation. This  important  and  dangerous  question  has  been 
compromised,  and  the  compromise  is  not  now  to  be  dis- 
turbed. It  is  tiie  opinion  of  .the  court  that  the  particular 
land  stated  in  the  declaration  appears  from  the  special  ver- 
dict to  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  has  power  to  grant  it;"  and  con- 
cludes with  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  Indian  title 
ta  not  such  as  to  be  absolutely  repugnant  to  seisin  in  fee  on 
the  part  of  the  States.  This  decision  was  made  in  1810; 
and,  in  1790,  the  land  which  was  the  subject-matter  of  ad- 
judication was  guarantied  to  the  Creek  Indians  by  the 
United  States  as  solemnly  as  was  the  territory  of  Georgia 
now  occupied  by  tlie  Cherokeesat  the  treaty  of  Holston: 
so,  in  every  aspect  of  the  cases  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
sented, they  will  be  discovered  to  be  analogous.  The 
court  admitted  the  proprietary  right  to  be  in  Georgia  in  the 
one  instance,  and  gentlemen  now  deny  uji  any  right  in  tlie 
other.  Sir,  if  any  additional  evidence  is  required  to  show 
that  the  territory  over  which  Government  has  extended  her 
laws  is  within  her  limit«,  it  can  be  afforded. 

In  1763,  the  King's  proclanmtion  issued.  In  1764,  the 
royal  commission  issued  to  Governor  Wright,  describing 
particularly  the  boundaries  of  .the  province  of  Georgia. 
On  Uie  25tlvday  of  February,  1783,  and  before  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  ]>assed-an 
act  declaratory  of  her  boundaries,  which  was  confirmed 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  by  an  acknowledgment,  on  tlie  part 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  **  States  were  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,"  and  were  treated  with  as  such;  and 


le  title  of  the  State  was  defective;  but  declared  that  the 
land  was  then  supposed  to  be  too  remote  from  the  other 
colonies,  and  that  its  value  was  too  inconsiderable  fVom  that 


cause  to  justify  her  acceding  to  the  proposition.     And,  sir, 
if  all  the  oUier  acknowledgments  of  the  United  States 
wiiich  arc  rccorde<l  against  her  were  obliterated  from  tlie 
records,  the  compact  of  1802  contains  an  admission  of 
property  in  the  State,  so  strong  and  irrefutable,  that,  in- 
dependent of  all  other  proof,  it  would  be  confirmation  of 
itself.      The  gentleman  from   Connecticut,   [Mr.   Ells- 
woRTu]  in  giving  an  historical  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  continent,  and  the  rights  connected  with  it,  assumed, 
'IS  unquestionable,  that  the  rights  acquired  from  it  have  no 
connexion  with  the  aborigines;  that  they  only  served  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  civilized  nations,  and  only  gave  to 
the  discoverer  the  right  to  extinguish  the  title  of  the  na- 
tives.    Why  discuss  this  questionable  proposition,  when 
there  were  added  to  the  rights  of  discovery  the  rights  of 
conquest?    I  hold  in  my  hand  a  volume  which  contains 
facts  in  relation  to  tliis  subject  and  to  the  Cherokee  tribe. 
They  acknowledged  themselves  subjected  to  the  authori- 
ty of  Great  Britain;  and,  not  content  with  making  the  ac- 
knowledgment to  ^Ir.  Alexander,  tlie  King*s  agent,  they 
despatched  from  (>iiarleston,  in  the  ship  Fox,  six  of  their 
chiefs,  witli  the  regalia  of  their  nation,  and  placed  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  King.     They  took  sides  against  us  in  tlie  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  continued  their  savage  warfare 
with  great  fierceness  until  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  over- 
ran thcni;  and,  in  the  stipul:itions  for  peace,  they  admit- 
ted themselves  conquered,  and  that  the  lands  were  theirs, 
with  rights  to  soil  and  jurisdiction,  so  indisputably  establish- 
ed, that  nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  States  would  permit  an  Indian  tribe  to 
erect  witliin  its  limits  an  independent  Government.     In^* 
deed,  such  a  sUite  of  thin^  cannot  practically  cxisit.     To 
prescribe  the  limitation  ot  power,  and  tiie  extent  to  which 
it  is  to  be  exercis^^d  by  each,  must  be  settled.     If  yielded 
to  either,  it  would  be  incompatible  with  all  rights  of  sove- 
reignty or  separate  national  existence.     If  not  yicKled,  a 
contest  for  their  exercise  would  ensue.     The  action  of 
both  Governments  could  not  be  differently  dire<;ted  to, 
and  operate  on,  the  same  object,  at  one  and  tlicsame  time. 
How  is  this  clashing  of  jurisdiction  to  be  reconciled }    Only 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  all  claims  to  them  by  one  of 
the  parties,  and  a  submission  to  such  authority  as  may  be 
imposed  upon  them.     As  well  might  it  be  contended  tliat 
two  Governments,  co-ordinate  in  power,  dissimilar  in  or- 
ganization, and  with  a  different  code  of  laws,  could  har- 
moniously exist  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  when  both 
claimed  paramount  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  in- 
habitants; such  a  state  of  things  would  be  subversive  of 
all  order,  and  confound  in  inexplicable  difficulty  and  con- 
fusion all  divisions  of  power.     No  one  of  the  departments 
of  this  Government,  or  all  united,  can  arrest  tlie  action  of 
tlie  State  Governments  in  the  enactment  and  execution  of 
their  own  laws,  so  long  as  they  move  within  their  legiti- 
mate sphere.     It  is  a  riglit  confen*ed  on  the  States,  not 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  nor  by  prescription  derived  from 
executive  indidgencc,  but  by  t)ic  constitution — and  an  in- 
vasion of  wiilch,  by  CongTcss,  the  Executive  or  Judicial 
bepartmentf  of  this  Government,  would  be  regarded  by 
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the  States  as  an  invasion  of  the  constitution,  which,  if  sub* 
mitted  to,  only  leaves  it  an  existence  in  name.  But,  sir, 
suppose  the  principles  for  which  I  have  contended  be  sue 
cessfully  controverted,  and  it  is  accorded  to  the  Chero- 
kees  that  they  have  a  right  to  erect  an  independent  Go- 
vernment within  the  limits  of  the  States — if  so,  they  have 
an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  enforcing  whatever  edict  they 
may  desire,  and  in  the  summary  manner  incident  to  their 
barbarous  customs.  The  consequence  is,  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  citizen  of  Georgia, 
is  arrested  while  passi ngth rough  tlieir  country,  and  punish- 
ed— not  after  a  jury  has,  according  to  the  forms  of  law, 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  constitution,  established  his 
guilt,  for  they  are  no  parties  to  that  instrument,  and  are 
not  bound  by  its  provisions,  which  prescribes  that  form  of 
trial.  And  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  low  degradation  of  intellectual  chai'acter  of  a  people, 
are  they  precipitate,  cruel,  and  relentless.  Self-preserva- 
tion, and  that  protection  which  is  due  to  our  own  citizens, 
forbid  the  existence  of  those  evils.  They  are  beyond  en- 
durance; and,  introduce  as  much  refinement  as  you  may 
in  your  speculations  about  the  nationality  and  rights  of 
the  Indians,  Georgia  will  not  submit  to  them. 

Let  us  forbear  to  multiply  remarks  on  this  subject.  I 
trust  that  no  member  of  this  confederacy  would,  if  the 
power  were  possessed,  impose  restraints  or  obligations  on 
a  sister  State,  when,  if  she  were  the  victim  to  their  opera- 
tion, she  would  disclaim  the  authority  which  imposed  them, 
or  that  she -would,  in  her  sox'^reign  capacity,  exercise  a 
power,  and  deny  the  right  of  its  exei-cise  to  another. 
What,  then,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  States  towards 
the  Indians  within  their  limits?  In  Connecticut,  the  State 
Legfislature  has  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
exercised  all  acts  of  legislation  necessary  and  incident  to 
her  sovereign  cliaracter.  She  has  appointed  overseers  or 
supervisors  for  them,  and  entertains  no  more  distrust  of 
her  authority  in  legislating  for  them  than  for  persons  of 
color,  idiots,  lunatics,  or  mniors.  If  it  is  yielded  that  she 
can  interfere  at  all  in  their  municipal  regulations,  eitlier  in 
restraining  their  privileges,  or  denning  and  securing  their 
rights,  the  principle  is  admitted,  and  the  manner  of  en- 
forcing this  authority  is  conferred  on  the  States.  Whether 
controlled  by  feeling  more  demoniac  than  the  savage,  it  is 
to  be  rendered  an  engine  of  cruelt}%  or,  with  unaffected 
philanthrcfpy  to  be  employed  in  the  promotion  of  advan- 
tages to  them,  is  entrusted  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  States  to  detei*mine,  and  there  it  may  be  safely  re- 
posed. In  Massachusetts,  the  same  unlimited  acts  of  sove- 
reignty have  been  exerted.  And,  at  the  division  and  se- 
paration of  the  State  of  Maine  from  her,  sb  sensibly  impress- 
ed was  she  not  only  of  her  right  to  legislate  for  them,  but 
the  solemn  obligation  imposed  from  having  done  so  by  re- 
gai-ding  them  as  State  paupers,  that  she  stipulated  the 
payment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  Maine,  to  be  released 
from  all  future  obligations  for  their  support  or  guardian- 
ship. And,  until  I  heard  the  humble  petition  of  the  Pas- 
samaquoddies  to  this  Congress  for  a  little  bark  or  a  little 
wood,  no'  doubt  or  apprehenV.ons  were  entertained  but 
that  all  obligations,  civil,  moral,  and  political,  had  been 
faithfully  fulfilled.  By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  the 
State  had  guardians  appointed,  regidated  their  contracts, 
and  declared  them  void  tmless  approbated  by  their  guar- 
dian. The  Crovemor  and  Council  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  partition  their  land.  By  another  act  of  the 
Legislature,  overseers  were  appointed,  whose  authority, 
in  many  respects,  was  arbitrary  and  despotic.  If  an  In- 
dian became  habitually  addicted  to  intoxication,  or  neg- 
lected the  ordinary  means  of  providing  by  labor  for  a 
support,  his  liberty  was  forfeited,  and  the  proceeds  of  his 
servitude  went  to  the  support  of  his  family  if  he  had  one; 
otherwise,  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the 
overseer  of  the  tribe  conceive<l  most  conducive  to  their  in 


not,  as  to  times,  and  dictated  to  as  to  the  manner  of  meet- 
ing  in  council,  and  were  expressly  prohibited  from  doinj 
so  without  notice  to  the  overseer,  and  the  obtainment  of 
his  consent.  I  haVe  not  recurred  to  the  statutory  prori- 
sions  of  Massachusetts  in  a  spirit  of  animadversion.  It  is 
not  my  province  to  censufe  the  policy  of  any  State;  an  ad- 
junct of  local  cireumstances  may  not  Only  render  expe- 
dient, but  in  some  instances  imperiously  necessary,  a  course 
of  policy  which  cannot  be  supported  by  abstract  princi- 
ples. The  constitution  of  the  country  has  invested  tlic 
States  with  the  right  to  judge,  and  the  discretion  to  (^fte^ 
mine  the  manner  in  which  this  authority  is  to  be  exercised; 
and  we  might  as  well  deny  the  right  to  limit  and  rei^bte, 
as  some  gentlemen  suppose  we  have  the  power  to  do,  the 
manner  of  its  enforcement.  It  is  not  doubted  but  that  her 
repeated  acts  of  legislation  over  them  have  been  the  result 
of  their  peciilar  relations.  The  object  in  referring"  to 
them  has  not' been  so  much  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
this  jurisdiction  was  exerted,  as  to  show  that  it  had  been 
uniformly  exercised  by  her  from  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  our  present  system  of  Government,  and  that  its 
correctness  had  never  been  questioned.  I  will  not  insist 
on  that  which,  in  this  instance,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect, 
the  practice  of  the;  charitable  maxim,  **  do  unto  othen;  as 
you  would  they  should  do  unto  yout'*  but  I  desire  gentle- 
men .  to  reflect  on  the  gross  injustice  they  will  commit,  the 
glaring  inconsistency  to  which  they  will  he  exposed,  in  the 
effort  they  are  making  to  debar  Georgia  of  a  right  which 
thejr  States  have  uniformly  enforced,  and  against  which  a 
silent  murmur  of  discontent  is  not  heard. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  is  not  one  in  the  confederacy,  whose  bws 
have  been  so  intimately  connected  and  interwoven  with  the 
destiny  of  these  people.  There  is  not  a  hamlet  or  wigw^im 
in  the  Onondagas,  Qneidas,  CayugaSyTuscaroras,  Mohawks, 
or  Senecas,  but  what  has  been  visited  by  the  effects  of  her 
authority.  She  has  interdicted  their  customs,  and  substi- 
tuted, in  lieu  of  them,  laws  and  ordinances  suited  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  civilization.  Their  property  and  liberty 
are  secured  or  annihilated  by  her  authority.  In  one  of 
her  statutes,  we  find  ag>ents  appointed  to  lease  their  lands, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the 
proceeds  according  to  their  own  uill.  She  has  purchased 
their  lands,  and  forbid  them  selling  to  any  one  else;  assi^rn- 
ed  a  portion  of  it  to  the  support  of  missionaries  or  ministers 
of  the  gospel;  has  instituted  among  them  a  civil  code,  and 
made  its  provisions  imperative  upon  them;  limited  the 
time,  and  regulated  the  manner  and  qualifications  of  those 
capable  of  sitting  in  council;  has  pointed  cut  the  mode  of 
their  choosing  their  officers,  and  prescribed  qualification.s, 
such  as  an  exemption  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  for 
one  year  preceding  their  appointment;  and  has  not  only 
regulated  the  causes  of  forfeiture  of  personal  priTilejJf*. 
but  of  property.  In  the  law  passed  in  1813,  is  the  follott- 
ing  provision:  *«If  George  Crosby  neglects  or  refuses  to 
support  Sarah  Davis,  or  if  John  Terhue  shall  neglect  to  sup- 
port Elizabeth  Conquehue,  they  shall  forfeit  their  lands." 

But,  sir,  it  is  contended  that  the  Indians  of  that  State 
are  exempt  from  the  ordinary  rule  which  governs  others; 
that  the  disabilities  which  deprive  Georgia  of  the  right  of 
extending  her  jurisdiction  over  those  within  her  limits, 
have  been  obviated  with  New  York,  by  an  alliance  or  un- 
derstanding with  them.  How  this  could  have  been  efTect. 
ed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  1  hare  sought  in  vain 
for  the  compact,  to  ascertain  its  dates  and  terms.  By 
the  constitution,  the  States  are  prohibited  from  making 
treaties  and  forming  alliances  or  confederations.  If  the 
treaty-making  power  be  applicable  to  the  Indians,  the 
forming  alliances  or  confederations  must  be  equally  » 
How,  then,  this  extraordinary  prerogative  should  be  en- 
joyed and  exercised  by  New  York,  and  denied  to  other 
States,  is  irreconcilable  with  a  uniform  constitutional  sys* 


terest.     By  another  statute  they  were  limited,  if  I  mistake]  tern.     Sir,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  8to»»») 
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has  referred  to  the  treaty  held  with  the  tribes  of  that  State 
in  the  year  1785.  I  should  have  been  spared  the  trouble 
of  continuing^  the  examination  of  subsequent  treaties  of 
that  State,  haid  not  the  treaty  of  1794,  bearincp  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  held  with  the  Che- 
rokees,  and  which,  he  contends,  affects  the  right  of  Geor- 
gia, escaped  his  vigilant  research.  By  the  provimons  of 
die  treaty  of  1794,  Sie  United  States  recognised  the  various 
tribes  in  that  State  to  be  ipdependent  communities,  by 
treating  with  them  as  such^  acknowledged  the  lands  with- 
in tlieir  certain  boundaries  to  be  tlie  property  of  the  Sene- 
ca and  other  tribes  of  Indians;  that  they  had  the  right  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same;  and  that  they  and  their 
posterity  h^d  the  right  of  disposing  of  it — not  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  or  to  that  State  only,  but  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  tlie  law  of  that  State,  which  for- 
bade them  selling  to  any  one  else,  and  the  treaty  held  with 
them  by  this  Government,  difler. 

In  1826,  when  a  resolution  was  moved  in  this  House, 
proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of  making  an 
appropriation  for  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  west  of 
the  Genesee  river,  in  that  State,  the  argfument  was  then 
advanced,  that  the  Seneca  tribe,  and  those  west  of  tlie  Ge- 
nesee river,  held  under  tlieir  original  title,  and  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  United  States  as  other  tribes.  Nt) 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  political  condition  since. 
The  Taws  of  that  State  were  then,  and  are  now,  operating 
upon  them.  When  my  colleague  [Mr.  TiioMPsoa]  some 
time  since  introduced  to  our  consideration  a  resolution, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  moral  and  political  condition 
of  Indian  tribes,  we  were  then  informed  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, [Mr.  STonas]  who  advocated  opposite  doctrines  in 
1826,  that  all  the  Indians  of  Hiat  State  should  be  exempted 
from  the  proposed  inquiry,  as  they  stood  in  a  difiTcrent 
relation  to  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  other 
States,  as,  by  mutual  understanding,  they  had  become  the 
voluntary  dependents  of  that  State.  Sir,  in  this  I  join  issue 
with  the  gentleman,  and  defy  the  production  of  any  writ- 
ten testimony  which  proves  that  the  Seneca  and  otlier 
tribes  in  that  State  ever  consented  to  the  extension  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  State  over  them.  Yet  it  was  done  by 
her  laws  in  1822,  and  they  have  had  no  voice  of  pity  raised 
in  tlieir  behalfi  no  eye  to  see,  or  heart  to  feel  for  them. 
'*  Distance  lends  enchaotment  to  the  view"  of  those  seek- 
ing objects  on  which  feigned  humanity  is  to  operate. 

Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  scan  the  course  of  po» 
licy  pursued  by  other  States.  Georgia  would  disdain  to 
exercise  the  authority  if  derived  from  precedents  only. 
I..ct  us  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  this  Gio- 
vernment  extending  its  aid  in  the  exertion  of  all  honorable 
;uid  necessary  means  to  the  effectuation  of  their  removal 
and  colonization.  It  is  due  to  Georgia  as  a  right,  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians themselves.  The  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United 
States,  since  1802,  have  occupied  the  attitude  of  creditor. 
a.nd  debtor,  without  the  beneht  of  an  appeal  to  any  tribu- 
nal or  umpire  to  enforce  the  obligation,  or  to  determine 
whether  or  not  tlie  debtor  has  acted  in  g^od  faith.  This 
perple:;cing  and  unpleasant  situation,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Governments.  It  sliuuld 
be  desirable  to  all  to  remove  the  cause,  and,  by  so  doing, 
put  a  termination  to  their  well  founded  complaints*  By 
the  compact,  the  United  Stfitcs,  so  soon  as  it  could  be  done 
**  peaceably,  and  on  reasonable  terms,"  were  bound  to 
extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  the  possessoiy  right  of 
the  Indians  to  all  the  lands  within- the  limits  of  that  State. 
Xwenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  fidfilmcnt  of 
this  promise  was  assumed.  Two  new  and  flourishing  States, 
rising  with  Georgia  in  population  and  wealth,  have  been 
erected  out  of  tlie  territory  she  parted  with,  as  the  con- 
sideration of  this  undertakings  and,  in  apparent  disreg»rd 


of  the  conditions  of  the  compact,  titles  have  been  extin- 
guished for  other  States  (where  there  was  no  such  obliga- 
tion) to  Cherokee  lands,  equal,  if  not  greater  tlian  that 
claimed  by  Georgia.  It  is  a  maxim  which  the  law  enforces 
between  individuals,  that  they  must  be  just  before  they  can 
be  generous.  It  is  equally  correct  in  its  application  to  com- 
munities or  Governments;  and  had  the  United  States  acted 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  Georgia  would  have  had  no 
just  gprounds  of  complaint. 

But  a  different  course  has  been  pursued,  and  the  conse- 
(juences  are,  that  that  State  has  an  Indian  population  of 
hve  thousand  souls,  quartered  upon  five  million  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  within  her  limits,  if  we  include  in  the  estimate  the 
disputed  territory;  nor  is  this  all:  not  content  with  the 
rights  of  occupancy,  they  have  erected  within  her  bosom 
an  imlependent  Government,  and  claim  the  right  of  en- 
forcing upon  her  citizens  their  bloody  code.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  alternati>'e  was  presented,  either  to  ac- 
nuiesce,  and  tacitly  admit  the  lawfulness  of  their  preten- 
sions to  an  independent  Government,  or,  by  an  exertion  of 
her  sovereign  authority,  to  prostrate  all  hopes  to  it.  She 
chote  the  latter  course;  and  there  is  sufBcient  moml  firm- 
ness in  that  State  to  execute  her  lawful  purposes,  to  dis- 
regard unjust  censure,  the  cant  of  hypocrisy,  or  the 
movement  of  a  political  party,  however  masked  under  the 
imposing  garb  of  philanthropy.  But  from  tliis  unpleasant 
situation  it  is  desirable  to  be  relieved;  and  is  it  not  due  to 
her,  that  the  United  States  sliould  act  with  becoming  llbc- 
rality,  not  with  the  view  only  of  their  transmigration  be- 
yond tlie  Mississippi,  but  to  fulfil  her  engagements  witli 
Georgpa,  and  meet  the  expectations  which  her  citizens 
reposed  in  tlie  justice  and  integrity  of  this  Government.^ 
There  is  no  real  or  imaginary  evil  in  voting  for  an  appro- 
priation, however  large;  no  force  is  to  be  employed,  no 
coercion  contemplated.  They  will  be  lefl  to  tlieir  own 
judgment,  and  the  adoption  of  their  own  course,  uncon- 
trolled by  the  restnunts  or  exactions  of  tiiis  Government. 
If,  in  the  full  exercise  of  this  discretion,  they  should  pre- 
fer to  emigrate,  sooner  than  to  remain  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  affording  the  means  to  them  to  do  so 
is  only  a  compliance,  so  far  as  the  Cherokees  are  concern- 
ed, with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Georgia. 
Should  they  decline  an  exchange  of  situation,  no  difficulty 
can  occur.  It  will  not  be  one  of  those  fatal  dehis^ns 
where  the  error  of  misguided  policy  shall  have  compro- 
mitted  the  interest  of  the  Government  beyond  the  hope  of 
avoidance  or  escape.  For,  should  the  attempt  be  abortive, 
the  appropriation,  to  the  extent  it  sliall  not  have  accom- 
plishen  its  purpose,  will  remain  unexpended.  If  success- 
fulj  the  United  States  will  be  reimbursed  in  the  sale  of 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  that 
portion  of  the  lands  occupied  by  Uie  Cherokees  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Sir,  if  gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their 
i^g^rd  for  the  future  condition  and  welfare  of  the  Indians; 
if  fetslings  of  disinterested  benevolence  are  indulged  for 
them;  let  past  experience  be  the  g^idc  to  direct,  and  the 
remnants  of  otlier  tribes  serve  as  beacons  to  admonish 
against  the  causes  of  their  extermination:  whether  they 
have  been  of  a  moral,  physical,  or  poUtical  character,  it 
matters  not.  Should  they  remain  where  they  are,  as  cer- 
tain as  a  like  cause  produces  the  same  effect,  they  will  in- 
evitably experience  the  same  fate.  It  is  admitted  tliat 
they,  in  common  witii  the  human  family,  indulge  their  lo- 
cal attachments;  and,  unleas  inducements  are  offered,  or 
there  is  a  hope  of  bettering  tlieir  condition,  that  they  will 
reluctantly  abandon  their  present  habitation.  But  it  cannot 
be  denied  but  tliat  there  are  countervailing  considerations 
to  induce  a  removal.  Their  game  is  destroyed.  They 
are  unfavorably  situated  to  advance  one  grade  above  the 
wandering  8:ivagc,  to  the  life  of  herdsmen,  which  \s  tiic 
natural  progress  of  society.  A  sudden  transition  from  the 
former  to  the  husbandman,  is  too  great  to  be  voluntarily 
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adopted.  It  will  not  be  until  every  other  cxpe^ent  i§  ex- 
hausted, and  necessity  forces  it  on  them.  It  is  incompati- 
ble with  their  inclinations  and  habits  of  indolence.  The 
country  to  which  they  are  invited  is  favorable  in  this  point 
of  view.  Their  relations  and  friends  who  have  g^e  be- 
fore them,  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  this  change. 
Instead  (as  has  been  stated  in  debate)  of  their  sending 
back  their  curses  on  us,  .they  are  soliciting  their  tribes  to 
follow  tlieir  example.  Pass  the  bill  on  your  table,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  p'art  will  g^  at  once,  and  ulti- 
mately the  balance  could  not  be  restrained — go  they  will. 

Sir,  we  have  had  the  most  favorable  representation  given 
of  the  increasing  improvement  and  comforts  of  the  south- 
ern Indians,  and  that  urged  as  an  objection  to  their  re- 
moval. It  may  be  the  case  with  a  few  chiefs  and  half 
breeds;  but  those  best  acquainted  with  the  mass  of  their 
population,  deny  that  it  is  so  with  them.  Whoever  has 
witnessed  the  progress  of  civilization,  cannot  be  insensible 
of  the  great  disparity  which  it  prodiices  in  their  sitnation. 
Us  advancement  is  slow,  and  confined  to  a  few.  It  ele- 
vates their  standing,  and  acquires  for  them  a  controlUng 
influence,  which  is  directed  to  the  advancement  of  their 
own  interest,  and  that  of  their  immediate  connexions. 
The  notions  of  separate  property,  which  it  begets,  engen- 
der feelings  of  avarice,  and  their  intellectual  superiority 
enables  them  to  gratify  this  propensity.  The  consequence 
is|  that  the  property  of  the  nation  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  few,  while  nine-tenths  of  them  are  proportionably 
miserably  poot,  abject,  servile,  and  degraded.  I  care  not  to 
which  ti-ibe  your  attention  may  be  directed,  to  the  Creeks 
or  the  Cherokees;  the  rapacity  of  the  chiefs  has  reduced 
them  to  this  state  of  poverty  and  degradation.  Sir,  I  am 
admonished,  that,  unless  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  siiall  not 
preserve  my  pledge  to  this  House.  I  have,  as  briefly  as  I 
could,  ])resented  my  views  on  the  most  prominent  points 
introduced  into  this  discussion.  If  tlie  success  of  the  bill 
has  not  been  advanced  by  it,  I  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I  have  discharged  my  duty. 

After  negativing,  during  the  evening,  motions  both  for 
the  previous  question  and  for  adjournment,  about  a  quar- 
ter past  ten  o'clock  a  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed;  and, 
after  a  session  of  twelve  hours, 

The  House  adjourned.  * 

Thursday,  IHat  20,  1830. 
DUTY  ON  SALT. 

The  bill  reported  yesterday,  for  reducing  the  duty  on 
salt,  being  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  KING,  of  New  York,  moved  that  the  bill  be  com- 
mitted to  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  opposed  this  course,  as  merely  going 
to  produce  delay  and  a  defeat  of  the  bill,  wliich,  if  there 
was  a  majority  favorable  to  the  object,  should  be  acted  on 
immediately  to  effect  its  passage  this  session.  " 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  moved  that  the  Committee  of  tl»e 
Whole  be  instructed  to  an^nd  the  bill,  by  adding  there* 
to  the  foUowinpf  section: 

"Prom  and  after  the  30th  September,  1830,  the  duty  on 
molasses  «hall  be  five  cents  per  gallon,  and  no  more;  and 
from  and  after  that  time,  a  drawback  be  allowed  on  all  spirits 
distilled  in  this  countrj'  from  foreign  molasses,  on  the  ex- 
portation thereof  to  any  foreign  country,  the  same  as  was 
allowed  before  the  tariff  of  19th  of  May,  1828."  - 

Mr.  I.  said,  if  there  was  one  article  on  which  tlie  tariff 
of  1828  operated  unjustly,  it  was  that  which  he  now  sought 
to  relieve.  The  injustice  of  the  double  duty  imposed  on 
molasses,  in  1828,  would  be  very  generally  acknowledged, 
and  by  none  more  frankly  than  those  by  whose  votes  the 
increase  was  effected.  No  man  now  would  deny,  indeed, 
it  had  already  been  distinctly  admitted  on  this  floor,  that 
molasses  was  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty,  at  the  i)eriod  to 
which  he  alluded,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  tariff" 


odious.  It  was  hoped  by  th6  southern  gentlemen  who 
voted  it  in,  tliat  the  bill  would  be  thus  drugged  by  too 
heavy  a  dose  to  go  down.  In  that  tliey  were  disappointed, 
and  he  was  glad  to'  see  a  disposition,  which  bad  been  ex- 
pressed on  a  late  occasion,  by  one  of  those  who  was  in  the 
vote,  to  undo  what  had  in  this  respect  (ailed  to  aniwer 
the  object  intended.  Mr.  I.  felt  more  aolidtude  on  this 
subject,  at  the  present  time,  from  having  recently  examined 
with  care  the  report  from  the  Treasury  Department  in 
regard  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country  for 
the  year  past.  He  found  in  that  document  that  our  trade 
with  Cuba,  the  island  from  whence  our  greatest  importa- 
tions come,  had  declined  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  during 
the  past  year  from  what  it  had  usually  been.  The  cause 
of  this  decline  was  principally  to  be  attributed,  as  he  learnt 
from  a  most  intelligent  resident  in  that  island,  to  the  fact 
that,  under  our  present  heavy  duty  upon  molasses,  taken  in 
coimexion  with  the  expense  of  freights  and  casks,  tbe 
islanders  coidd  not  make  sales  of  the  article  to  us  to  any 
extent;  and  they  now  actually  spread  over  their  land,  and 
use  as  manure,  immense  quantities  of  molasses,  which  they 
would  gladly  exchange  for  the  lamber  and  breadstuffsof  our 
country,  if  we  would  but  let  the  trade  go  on.  Ar^  gentle- 
men aware  [said  Mr.  I.]  that  the  trade  with  Cuba  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  branches  of  our  foreign  commerce^  U 
stands  on  the  list  Jiext  to  England  and  France  in  amount: 
and  strike  out  the  articles  of  cotton  and  tobacco  which  go 
to  these  countries,  and  it  will  exceed  our  trade  with  both 
nations.  -  Nay,  sir,  as  a  market  for  our  breadstufls,  it  i> 
more  valuable  to  us  than  aU  Europe.  It  is,  too,  a  trade  in 
which  every  section  of  this  country  is  deeply  interested- 
it  has  no  sectional  bearing.  It  takes,  in  large  quantities, 
the  rice  of  the  South,  the  lumber  of  North  Carolina,  the 
grain  and  beef  of  the  West  which  descend  the  Mississippi, 
and  find  there  almost  their  only  foreign  market — the  flour 
of  the  middle  States,  the  corn  meal,  lumber,  and  live  stock 
of  New  England.  Besides  this,  immense  quantities  of  our 
manufactured  articles  find  an  outlet  there;  not  those 
manufactures  «  hich  wei*e  noxious  to  some  parts  of  this 
country,  but  those  which  are  produced  in  the  workshops 
of  our  mechanics  in  every  State  of  the  Union— such  as 
hats,  leather,  carriages,  shoes,  harnesses,  soap,  candH 
and  cabinet  furniture.  A  trade  like  this  [said  Mr.  I.)  n 
one  of  the  last  that  should  be  shackled.  We  impose  heavy 
duties  on  European  goods,  because  we  cannot  barter  sway 
our  breads'tuffs  or  agricultural  products  for  them:  but  here 
is  a  market  which  cmers  to  take  every  thing  that  you  will 
send — it  invites  to  it  every  interest  that  can  be  naroed. 
Why  then  cripple  it  hy  an  ungenerous  regulation  of  yoor 
own;  and  why  risit  your  heaviest  tax  upon  the  humble* 
article  which  goes  into  the  consumption  of  the  pooreit 
people  of  the  country^ 

Mr.  I.  said,  he  would  say  A  few  words  as  to  the  propose*! 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  as  he  might  not  have  another 
opportunity  to  give  his  reawns  for  the  votes  he  had  given, 
or  should  give,  on  that  question.  The  salt  trade  of  this 
country  had  not  been  correctly  represented.  We  hare 
heard  much  of  the  salt  tix,  as  bearing  severely  and  pecu- 
liarly on  tlie  poor:  and  so  far  as  that  was  the  tjase,  he  coald 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  extending  relief.  Bui  there  never 
was  a  time,  even  when  salt  was  duty  fVee,  that  it  could  be 
had  cheaper  than  it  now  can,  even  on  the  seaboard;  wA 
never  so  cheap  in  the  interior,  near  the  extensive  s»H 
works  which  have  grown'  up  under  the  operation  of  the 
existing  duty.  The  bulk  ot  our  importation  of  salt,  and 
on  which  most  of  the  duty  operates,  is  not  the  coarse 
West  India  salt  used  to  pack  provisions,  and  which  is  con- 
sumed principallv  by  the  poorer  citizens;  but  the  Ttfint^ 
or  blown  salt,  asjt  is  called,  which  we  import  from  Liv^r' 
pool,  or  other  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  foreign 
salt  imported  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  by  the  tna- 
stiry  returns,  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  foiirtoe'' 
thousaml  ftix  hundred  and  eiglUcen  tlollars,  of  which  fo'"* 
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hundred  aiid  sixty-seven  thoimnd  two  hundred  and 
tJiirteen  dollars  was  imported,  not  from  Turk's  Island,  or 
from  any  West  India  port,  bat  from  Kngland  and  Ireland. 
This  kind  is  imported  principally  in  its  refined  and  manu- 
Pictured  state,  for  the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  is  as  fair  a 
subject  for  revenue  as  anv  one  that  can  be  named.  He 
should  be  opposed  to  reducing  the  duty  on  tliis  refined 
article;  but  would  chetrfiilly  rrauee  the  duty  on  the  coarse 
and  strong  West  India  or  Turk's  Island  salt,  because  that 
was  used  by  the  poor,  and  goes  largely  into  the  agricul- 
tural operations  of  the  country.  He  would  reduce  this, 
and  leave  the  other  untouched,  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
would  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses  and  leave  sugar  un- 
touclied;  in  otiier  words,  he  would  lighten  tl\e  tax  from 
those  who  arc  least  able  to  pay,  and  let  the  burden  rest  on 
those  who  use  the  most  expensive,  or  what  are  generally 
deemed  the  most  luxurious  articles.  Should  the  amend- 
ment which  he  now  ofiTered  prevail,  he  pledged  himself  to 
follow  it  up  by  another,  making  a  discrimination  on  salt, 
that  he  thought  would  be  acceptable  to  every  part  of  tlie 
House. 

Mr.  TUCKER,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a  discus- 
sion upon  tlie  bill  by  itself,  moved  the  previous  question; 
which  motion  being  seconded  by  a  majority,  and  the  pre- 
vious question  being  sustained  by  ayote»  by  yeas  and  nays^ 
of  98  to  88, 

The  main  question  was  dien  put,  viz.  *'  Sliall  the  bill 
be  engrossed,  and  read  a  third  time?*'  and  was  decided  in 
the  aitirmative  by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  103 — ^nay%  88. 

DiaTIlICT  AFFAIRS. 

This  being  the  day  set  apart  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
for  the  transaction  of  business  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Mr.  BELL  moved  to  suspend  the  rule,  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  the  consideration  of  the  biU  for  the  removal 
of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  POWERS  and  Mr.  TAYLOR  o^ppoaed  tlie  motion, 
on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  for  acting  now  on  the  bill 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes  witliin  the  District,  as  further 
delay  would  prevent  its  passage  at  all  this  session.  As  to 
tlie  provisions  respecting  slaves,  the  latter  gentleman,  al- 
though he  was  opposed  in  principle  to  the  discrimination 
whicli  bad  been  contended  ror  by  the  southern  gentlemen, 
he  did  not  believe,  as  regarded  tlie  practical  effect,  that 
it  was  of  much  importance,  and  was  wilhng  to  take  tlie 
question  without  a  word  of  debate,  and  would  be  content, 
howsoever  the  House  might  decide  it;  he  thought  tlie  com- 
promise which  hud  been  agreed  on,  ought  to  satisfy  its 
opponents;  but  tlie  bill  in  some  shape  was  indispensable. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  asserted  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict would  rather  the  bill  should  lie  over  till  the  next  ses- 
sion, tlian  have  it  passed  in  the  shape  it  was;  aod,  after  a 
lew  remarks  from  Mr.  Maacxa  and  Mr.  Bajlst, 

The  question  was  taken,  and-  the  House  refused  to  sus- 
pend the  rule. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  then  handed  to  the  Chair  a  letter 
from  sundry  citizens  of  Alexandria*  containing  their  rea^* 
sons  against  extending  the  provimons  of  the  bill  to  slaves; 
and  Mr.  A.  followed  some  renuu>ks  on  the  subject  with  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  bill  till  the  first  ^londay  in  Decem- 
ber next,  with  a  view  of  collecting,  in  the  mean  time, 
tl)  rough  the  commissioners;  the  sense  of  the  people  on  it 

Mr.  TAYLOR  and  Mr.  POWERS  opposed  the  motion, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  BARBOUR  advocated  it. 

I'hc  question  being  taken,  the  motion  to  postpone  was 
nc^.4tived,  by  yeas  aiul  nays:  yeas,  77-»nays,  100. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  then  moved  a  proviso  to  tlie  bill: 
*'  tiiat  the  act  should  not  be  oonstrued  to  extend  to  slaves;" 
and  on  a  division  of  the  House,  without  debate,  the  pro* 
viM>  was  agreed  to:  yeas,  81^-na)s,  77- 

Mr.  PEARCE  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  tlie 
table,  with  a  view  not  to  call  it  up  this  session,  or  any 
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other  session,  and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
being  ordered. 

The  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  59 — nays,  117. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engroaued  for  a  third 
reading. 

Fan  AT,  Mat  21,  1830. 
MOLASSES  AND  RUM. 

Mr.  McDUFPIB,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported. the  following  bill: 

•*jBe  U  enadedt  ^c  That,  fWim  and  after  the  dOth  day 
of  September,  1830,'  the  duty  on  molasses  shall  be  five 
cents  per  gallon,  and  no  more;  and  from  and  after  that 
time,  there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  of  four  cents 
upon  every  gallon  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States, 
or  the  territories  thereof,  from  foreign  molasses,  on  the 
exportation  thereof  to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  other 
than  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  State  immediately  ad* 
joining  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the 
same  conditions,  as  before  the  tariifof  May  tlie  19th,  1838. " 

The  bill  being  read  the  first  and  second  time, 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  moved  that  the  bill  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  moved,  and  ordered*  but  mik 
pendcd  before  the  Clerk  had  got  through  the  rolK 

Mr.  WICKUPFE  moved  to  Uy  the  bill  on  the  tabkv 
and  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion;  whieh  be- 
ing ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  tl)e  motion  decided  in  the 
negative}  yeas,  55— nays,  120;  and 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  hy  a  large 
majority. 

CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

Tlic  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
reported  by  Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  for  printing  ten  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  Rush's  report 
on  the  culture  of  silk. 

'  Mr.  SPENCER  replied  to  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  this  proposition, 
contending  for  tl\e  established  value  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  rcport-^the  great  importance  of  diflfiuh 
ing  it  through  the  country^  in  as  much  as  silk  might  be 
succe^fuHy  cultivated  in  ever)'  part  of  the  Union--thc 
great  value  to  the  country  of  that  culture,  and  the  import- 
ance of  encouraging  it  by  Uie  distributioo  of  instruction 
in  the  various  processes  of  Die  art;  to  show  all  wliich,  he 
ndduccd  various  facts  and  arguments,  and  a  number  of  re- 
spcctable  authorities.  Mr.  S.  concluded  by  offering  a  mO' 
difieation  of  the  resolution^  b^'  order  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  proposing  to  print  ^—^  tliousand  copies  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  UAYNES,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the  resolution 
and  the  amendment  be  laia  on  the  table;  and  the  question 
being  put,  the  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  71 — nays,  92. 

Mr.  POLK  then  rose  to  speak  on  the  siibjeet^  but  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  cut  off*  ftirtber  debate. 

SATOftBAT,  Mat  23, 1830. 
CULTURE  OF  SILK. 

The  House  resumed  the  resolution  modified  yettciday 
by  Mr.  SraarcxB,  to  read  as  follows t 

JUtohedt  That  six  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  A^^uHure,  made  to  thia  House  on  the  13th 
ot*  March  last,  with  tlie  communieation  accompanying  the 
same,  on  the  ctdture  and  ipanufacture  of  silk,  and  the  like 
number  of  copies  of  essays  on  American  silk,  by  Mean. 
Peter  S.  Duponceau  and  John  D'Homergue,  Teerntly  pub* 
lislied,  be  printed  for  the  uise  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POLK  opposed  the  resolution,  on  the  ground  thut 
thcro  was  ne  more  propriety  in  printing,  and  paying  for» 
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out  of  the  contini^iit  fund  of  the  House,  instructions  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  cultiyating  silk,  than  in  printing 
and  distributing  the  American  Fanner,  Taylor's  Arator, 
a  work  on  Farnery,  or  any  other  treatise  on  any  branch  of 
rural  economy,  &c. 

Mr.  CHILTON  also  opposed  what  he  considered  tax- 
in?  the  community  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  to 
pnnt  books  for  the  use  of  the  members,  and  to  distribute 
amongst  their  ftiends;  and  argued  generally  against  the 
pnctwe  of  voting  money  out  of  the  ticasury  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  private  use.  He  had  no  doubt  when 
the  people  recovered  their  senses — ^recovered  from  that 
convulsion,  that  apoplexy,  in  which  they  had  been  thrown 
by  politicsl  demagogues,  they  would  rectify  this  sort  of 
retrenchment  and  reform.  He  concluded  a  number  of  re- 
oiarks  of  the  like  trains,  by  moving  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table,  but  withdrew  it  at  the.  request  of 


Mr.  SPENCER,  who  argued  to  show  that  the  works 
which  it  was  proposed  to  distribute,  were  not  aceesnblcL 
to  the  people  generally!  that  they  were  on  a  subject  of 
immense  importance  to  the  oount^;  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  encouraged  bv  the  Houses  thai  the  cost  of  the  pub- 
lication was  insignincant,  compared  with  the  value  which 
it  would  be  to  the  whole  Union,  &c.  When  Mr.  8.  con- 
cluded, 

Mr.  CONNER  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  tlie  table; 
on  which  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  at  the 
call  of  Mr.  BAYLOR^  and,  being  taken. 

The  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  76--na^8,  97. 

Mr.  CHILTON  then  renewed  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution, and  spoke  until  the  expiration  of  the  hour. 


Mr.  STORRS  TepUed,  and  contended  that  no  treaty  in 
existence  contained  the  provision  which  his  amendment 
proposed,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  and  expe* 
dient. 

Mr.  WATNB  denied  what  the  amendment  SMUined, 
namely,  tiiat  the  Cherokees  were  a  nation  independent  of 
the  State  of  Georges.  He  expressed  a  deternunstion  to 
take  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  foundation  of  thii 
question  of  Indian  rights,  and  that  whatever  credit  gen- 
tlemen might  obtain  tor  a  fanciful  eloquence,  they  shooM 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  WILDE  called  for  the  reading  of  the  eighth  articU 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  west  of  the  ^lis- 
sisnppi,  of  Biay  26,  1828,  as  a  reply  to  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  SToaas. 

I     Mr.  VINTON  ai«ued  that  as  that  treaty  was  made  bj  the 
I  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mtnissippi,  it  had  no  bindii^  ef- 
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feet  on  the  Cherokees  renuuning  on  the  east  of  the  Misss- 
sippi.  He  commented  on  that  treaty  as  a  direct  and  grca 
violation  of  aU  justice,  and  expressed  the  indignation  he 
had  always  felt  at  such  an  attempt  to  violate  the  rights  of 
third  persons. 

Mr.  BURGES  contended  that  the  treaty  of  1828  wu 
practically  a  fraud,  a  deep  and  lasting  disgrace  to  the  ha 
administration,  and  tiiat  this  bill  contained,  by  imptication» 
a  confirmation  of  that  fraud,  now  attempted  to  be  palmed 
upon  this  nation;  to  sustain  which  opinions,  he  adverted  to 
the  history  of  the  treaty,  and  the  circumstances  growing 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  JENNINGS  made  a  few  remarks. 


Mr.  LEWIS  opposed  the  amendment,  and  argiied  to 
show  that  the  treaty  which  had  been  denounced,  was  just 

Iahd  proper,  and  cited  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  east  of 
,  the  Misnssippi,  to  show  that  tlie  bill  before  the  House  vis 
^,     --  .  ^,  . ,      ^.       r*v  I  *•        in  conformity  to  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government. 

^^I  ^""u^J^^^^  ^^^  considewtjon  of  the  resolution,^  ^        ^  ^J  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,  J  gentiemen  who 

reported  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  *«  Pf  "t  -u;  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  8u7ported  precisely  the  same  provision, 
thousand  copies  of  certam  tracts  on  the  culture  of  silk.  8cc.  -J^^^^^  When  recoiKmend^  by  a  different  President; 


copies 
Mr.  CHILTON,  to  get  rid  of  further  debate  on  the  sub« 
ject,  moved  the  previous  questions  which  being  seconded^' 
and  the  main  question  ordered, 

Mr.  MARTIN  required  a  division  of  the  question;  and 
The  question  being  accordingly  put  on  the  first  membeif 
of  the  resolution,  viz.  "  That  six  thousand  bopi^  of  the! 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  made  to  th*^ 
House  on  the  12th  of  l^Iarch,  1828,  with  the  communicai' 
tion  accompanying  the  same,  [Mr.  Rush's  report]  on  th^ 
culture  of  silk,"  be  printed,  it  was  decided  in  the  af&rm:^ 
tive  by  yeas  and  nays:  yeas,  109 — nays,  68. 

like 
Messrs 
cently 

was  then  also  agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays— 100  to  80. 
So  the  whole  of  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  ^e  unfinished  business 
of  Wednesday  last,  being  the  bill  providing  ibr  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  beyond  the  river  Mississippi — ^the 
question  pending  being  on  a  motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

On  trying  the  sense  of  the  House  on  seconding  the  mo- 
tion fat  the  previous  question,  only  seventy^ eight  rose, 
and  Uie  motion  was  therefore  not  seconded  by  a  majority 
of  the  House. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  amendment.   . 

Mr.  BELL  opposed  the  ameodments,  and  argued  briefly 
that  the  bill  itself  propoaed  an  appropriation  only  to  carry 
into  effect  existing  oontiacta  and  treatiea  with  the  Indian 


inferred  from  that,  that  the  oppotttion  to  it  wssapartj 
oppositien  to  the  administration,  and  to  the  South:  thatu 
this  bill  was  known  to  be  the  leading  measure  of  the  pre- 
sent President,  it  was  an  object  of  great  solicitude  with 
the  opposition  to  defeat  it^  and  therefore  called  on  those 
who  avowed  themselves  the  supporters  of  the  adroinistn- 
tion,  to  sustain  thia  measure;  tliat,  if  they  did  not,  thejr 
would  be  Pithless,  and  traitors  to  their  party.  Mr.  L-  then 
proceeded  at  some  length  to  -vindicate  the  policy  of  the 
bill,  and  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Stobes  and  Evaarrr.  Whei 


which  would  supersede  the  amendment  now  before 
House,  he  would  withdraw  it  until  the  question  could  be 
taken,  or  that  which  he  [Mr.-H.]  was  about  to  prop«e. 
f  Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  replied  brieay  to 
Mr.  Lawis*8  reference  to  himself,  in  which,  among  other 
remarks,  he  observed,  tluit,  if  the  provisions  of  the  prtsew 
bill  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  he  bsd  support- 
ed in  1836,  it  was  singuUr  that  the  gendemen  vl^^^ 
advocate  this  should  have  voted  a^inst  that,  as  ^*^.^ 
case  with  the  members  from  Georgia  itself  wid  be  vm- 
cated  himselfirom  the  imputation  of  being  influenced  m 
Jiis  course  on  this  subject  by  party  consiilerations. 
■•  Mr.  THOMPSON  said  tbathedidnot  rise  toentcrirto 
a  general  discussion,  at  that  time,  of  the  subject  then  h^ 
fore  the  Houso^-that  although  he  had  purposely  abstaaiea 
from  a  partioipation  in  the  cnscusnon  of  any  of  the^riom 
subjects  which  had  enpged  the  attention  of  the  Houje 

, „  to  their  conatruotion  by  the  Goverament,  dunnr  the  present  session,  with  a  special  view  to  s^"**^ 

and  introduced  no  new  pofi^,  at  was  contended  by  the  himself  the  privilege  of  discuanng  tliis  subject  at  soroe 
opporition  to  it  Therefore,  the  araendnent  was  unneces-  lengthi  yet  cons'idemtions  of  an  in^K>rtant  character  n^ 
sary.  | disposed  him  to  abstain  from  the  discussion;  nor  would  ne 
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now  trouble  the  House  with  any  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
for  he  thought  the  cause  of  principle  and  bumanily  could 
be  better  served  bv  voting  than  by  talking;  but  the  gentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Evsbstt]  had,  on  two  oc- 
casions^ alluded  to  the  vote  which  the  deleeation  from 
Georgia  gave  on  the  call  of  the  late  President  (u  the  United 
States  [lir.  Adams]  for  an  appropriation  to  carry  what  is 
commonly  called  the  new  treaty  into  effect.     Mr.  T.  said 
that  he  felt  that  it  was  due  to  Georg^ — ^to  tlie  gentlemen 
who  composed  that  delegation — to  correct  principles — ^to 
the  House,  and  to  the  American  people,  to  state  concisely 
tlie  principles  which  influenced  the  Georgia  delegation  on 
that  occasion.     In  February,  1825,  [said  Mr.  T.]  commis- 
sioners appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose,  entered  into  compact  with  the  Creek  Indians,  at 
the  Indian  Spiinga^  by  which  they  relinquished  their  claim 
to  all  territory  witliin  the  limits  of  Georgia.   This  com- 
pact was  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and,  with  objections  to  its  validity,  was  presented  to 
the  President,  wholaid  that  instrument,  with  the  objections 
to  it,  before  a  cabinet  council;  and  under  the  advice  of  the 
council,  the  treaty,  with  tlie  objections,  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification.    That  body,  by  a  very  larc^  ma- 
jority, gave  iheir  sanction  to  it  But  before  the  ratification 
received  executive  sanction,  tlie  Presidential  chair  changed 
incumbents.   Mr.  Adams,  who  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil who  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  lay  the  subject  before  the 
Senate,  succeeded  to  the  executive  chair,  and  finally  gave 
the  executive  sanction  to  that  ratification.     Thus  [said 
Mr.  T.]  that  treaty,  having  received  final  constitutional 
sanction,  became  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  of  course 
was  by  the  constitution  placed  on  the  same  dignified 
ground  with  the  constitution  itself,  for  that  instrument  says 
that "  this  constitution,  and  laws  of  tlie  United  States 
which  shaU  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  tlie  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  .the  land." 
Now,  sir,  [said  Mr.  T.]  the  treaty  of  tlie  Indian  Springs 
having  thus  received  constitutional  sanctions,  all  the  terri- 
tory within  the  limits,  of  Georgia,  embraced  by  its  provi- 
sions^ became  a  part  of  the  sovereign  State — ^for  as  Geor^ 
gla,  by  the  issue  of  the  American  revolution,  acquired  the 
ri^ht  to  exclusive  sovereignty  within  her  Umits,  and  as  the 
United  States,  by  the  compact  with  Georgia,  in  1802, 
bound  themselves  to  extinguish  the  Ipdian  title  to  all  terri- 
tory within  Georgia,  for  the  use  of  that  State,  the  instant 
that  those  ladians  thus  relinquished  their  title,  a  full,  per- 
fect, and  complete  title  to  the  territory  embraced  by  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty  within  the  limits  of  Geor^a,  vested 
in  that  State,  which  could  not  be  divested  without  her 
consent.     Sir,  [said  Mr.  T.]  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  opening 
meflsage  addressed  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  which  immediately  ensued  his  installation  into 
tlie  executive  office,  repudiated  the  treaty  of  the  Indian 
Springs,  (1825,^  by  suggesting  that  it  was  founded  in  fraud, 
but  said  he  would  make  it  the  subject-matter  of  a  separate 
and  special  message.     This  promise  was  not  redeemed; 
but  Mr.  Adams  assumed  the  neht  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
Si  delegation  from  that  part  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians 
which  was  known  as  hostile  to  the  United  States  during 
the  late  war,  by  which  he  re-ceded  to  that  tribe  a  part  of 
the  territory,. a  complete  title  to  which  had,  by  tlie  ratifi- 
cation of  tlie  treaty,  of  1825,  vested  in  Georgia,  and  this 
without  the  privity  or  consent  of  that  State;  thus  virtu- 
SLlly  ceding  to  an  Indian  ti-ibe  a  part  of  a  sovereign  State. 
X4ow,  [said  Mr.  T.]  if  it  was  competent  for  Mr.  Adams 
thus  to  re-cede  to  the  Creek  Indians  a  portion  of  territory 
which  had  thus  become  a  part  of  a  sovereign  State,  was  i^ 
not  competent  for  him  to  re-cede  to  those  Indians,  as  well 
aji  to  the  Chcrokees,  all  the  territory  obtained  from  them 
by  previous  purcliases?     And  if  so,  what  point  of  limita- 
tion could  have  stayed  his  wasting  hand  in  a  backward 


Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union,  and  the  white  population 
may  be  driven  into  the  Atlantic  bv  a  retrocesnon  of  the 
whole  territory  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent Any  or  all  the  States  of  this  Union  might  be  sold 
by  him  to  a  foreign  power.  These  [said  Mr.  T.]  were 
the  views  which  influenced  the  delegation  from  Georgia 
to  give  tlieir  vote  a^^ainst  the  treaty  made  by  Mr.  Adams 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  as  well  as  against  tlie  appropria- 
tion to  carry  it  into  effect*  And  the  principles  upon  waich 
the  delegation  from  Georgia  acted  on  that  occaaon,  are,  it 
seems  to  me,  [said  Mr.  T.]  such  as  ought  to  have  induced 
every  honest  and  correct  man,  who  bad  any  knowledge  of 
constitutional  principles  and  provisionB,  to  vote  in  oppoid- 
tion  to  such  a  daring  violation  of  constiUitiomd  principles, 
such  a  monstrous  stretch  of  executive  power,  um  wsaa  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Adams  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  VINTON  then  took  the  floor,  and  addressed  the 
House  two  hours  against  the  bill.  When  he  concluded, 
seven  or  eight  members  rose;  but 

Mr.  DESHAf  having  obtained  the  floor,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question. 

»Ir.  THOMPSON,  of  Gmgia,  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LAMAR,  of  Georgia,  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  motion;  which  being  taken,  the  call  was  ordered 
by  a  vote  ofl28to29. 

The  roU  was  then  called,  when  it  appeared  there  were 
seven  members  absent,  two  of  whom  soon  after  entered 
the  Hall;  and,  after  some  time, 

Mr.  BROWN  moved  a  suspension  of  further  proceed- 
ings, which  motion  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  motion  for  the  previous  question  recurring,  the 
House  divided,  and,  tellers  being  appointed  by  the  ChMr, 
they  reported  ninety-three  for  putting  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  ninety-nine  against  it. 

Mr.  WAY^E  said,  this  question  should  be  discussed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  reputation  of  our 
country.  Great  moral  principles  are  involved— the  con- 
struction of  treaties  is  implicated— the  characters  of  States 
are  at  stake-^he  weak  are  supposed  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  poweKul— and  a  large  portion  of  the  most  active  be- 
nevolence of  our  country  is  alert,  to  applaud  or  condemn^ 
to  exult  or  to  grieve,  at  the  termination  of  our  legislation* 
It  is  true  this  benevolence  is,  In  a  degree,  embittered  by 
party  spirit;  and  there  are  those  here  who  would  pervert 
it  to  that  mischievous  end.  Fanaticism  has  given  to  it  a 
coloring  unfavorable  to  dispassionate  judgment,  and  its 
puri^  IS  alloyed  by  selfishness.  But  it  cannot  be  demed, 
for  die  memorials  on  vonr  table  show  it,  tiiat  among  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  intended  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  bill,  there  are  many  who  are  actuated  by  a  spirit 
of  disinterestedness^  and  a  sincere  sympathy  for  the  Indian, 
excited  by  the  misapprehension  that  be  is  about  to  be  driven 
from  the  forests  of  his  fathers,  ^tid  to  be  made  the  victhn 
of  tyranny.  Sir,  the  opposition,  however,  to  this  bill, 
neither  in  this  House  nor  out  of  it,  has  been  of  a^commend- 
able  kind;  and  when  its  nnmsions  shall  be  calmly  examin- 
ed, and  its  policy  riiaU  nave  been  realised  in  the  conden- 
sation of  an  Indian  popidation  of  shct^*  thousand  souls  in 
the  region  to  which  ther  are  invited— -hving  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  powerful  nation— 4iftcd  up  from  the  degra- 
dation of  their  savage  habits  into  a  state  of  society  in  all 
respects  like  our  own,  and  running  a  parallel  career  of 
comfort,  itidependence,  and  political  connexion  with  our- 
selves— ^tiie  sagacity  of 'the  historian  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  the  causes  of  the  opposition  the  plan  has  had  to 
encounter,  aind  he  wiU  be  forced  to  write,  at  least,  a  re- 
flection upon  the  short<«ightedness  and  perverseness  of 
that  hostihty  which  so  persevering  seeks  to  defeat  a 
scheme  so  full  of  national  disinterestedness  and  of  moral 
grandeur,  for  the  alleviation  of  human  miserv.  But,  sir, 
the  present  generation  enticipvtes  the  condemnation  of 


ccnirse  of  reckless  policy?    Concede  this  power  to  tliej  posterity  in  our  successful  repulse  of  this  opposition;  and 
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if  this  measure  shall  be  carried  by  a  sing^le  vote,  or  by  your 
casting  rote,  Mr.  Sfieaker-— «ml  no  one  more  sincereiy 
wishes  you  such  an  accession  of  honor  to  that  you  have 
already  reaped  in  this  struggle,  and  which  never  before, 
in  tlie  history  of  legislation,  has  been  placed  b^  fortune 
so  repeatedly  in  the  power  of  a  presidingofficer  ma  single 
eontest*— the  good  which  shall  be  done,  even  in  the  life- 
time of  those  who  are  in  the  van  of  opposition,  shall  give 
to  them  a  morticing  retrospection.  But,  sir*  I  will  neither 
triumph  in  anticipation,  nor  permit  myself  to  use  an  ex- 
pression offennve  to  the  most  delicate  of  this  humane  and 
conscientious  opposition,  however  mucli  its  earnestness 
may  have  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  recent  past, 
and  thougti  it  acts  with  a  terrible  energy  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  it  took  some  three  years  since. 
Among  those,  sir,  who  have  most  cause  to  be  often<lc<l,  I 
can  nevertheless  look  with  serenity  upon  this  opposition, 
and  calmly  detect  tlie  elements  which  compose  it;  admire 
the  arrangement  which  has  embodied  the  discontented  in 
this  House  into  a  single  phalanx,  presenting  uniformly,  at 
every  hour  in  the  night  and  the  day,  when  a  vote  is  to  be 
taken,  an  unbroken  body  of  phibnthrop'tsts,  uniting  in  the 
single  chorus, 

•*  The  mUerable  hare  no  oihT  meilietnr, 
Boi  onl]r  Hope.** 

AtKl,  in  looking  at  the  opposition  out  of  this  House,  I,  sir, 
must  be  permitted  to  distinguish  from  the  deluded,  and,  to 
speak  of  him  with  respect,  the  venerable  man  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  wliich  issued  the  New  York  memorial, 
thinking  of  him  only  as  bearine  a  name  associated  with  re- 
collections which  Americans  love  to  cherish,  and  as  an 
artist  whose  works  will  live  when  we  are  dead$  and,  if 
public  report  has  assigned  the  authorship  of  *'  William 
Penn^  to  its  proper  owner,  mistaken  as  are  the  principles 
of  that  publication,  misled  as  the  writer  is,  in  the  very  beat 
of  this  controversv,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  bear  witness  to  his 
being  a  man  whose  name  will  be  pttt  high  upon  the  cata- 
logue of  christian  philantliropists,  when  our  contentions 
shall  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  coming  ||vnerations.  Hie 
cause  we  advocate  needs  not  the  proscription  of  its  adver* 
sariesi  and  the  principles  which  sustain  us,  sliould  induce 
us  to  fwbear,  and  to  repress  resentment  at  opposition, 
except  where  opposition  has  b<;come  misrepresentation. 
Though  in  its  consequipnces  it  may  seem  to  bear  hard  upon 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  widen  I  am  a  citizen,  I  am  glad 
to  see  it,  for  it  will  be  another  assurance  to  the  worSd,  that 
though  our  countrymen  may  have  a  mistaken  subject  of 
excitement,  they  are  always  alive  to  wtiat  nuiy  seem  to  press 
upon  human  rightst  and  that,  in  this  land,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  affect  them,  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  rigid 
and  jealous  scrutiny.  It  assures  tlie  world,  too,  that  what- 
ever may  be  done,  in  this  instance,  can  only  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  a  maiority.of  twenty-four  States*  the  greater 
number  of  them  having  no  interest  in  the  question,  and 
therefore  witliout  temptation  to  be  misled— thus  presump- 
tively vindicating  whatever  may  be  the  result. 

But,  sir,  I  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject:  and 
the  first  point  of  inquiry  is,  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Indian,  in  regard  to  nis  right  to  land  or  soil  upon  this  con- 
tinent, befbre  and  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  wliite 
oian?  Thisim^uiry  into  the  Indian's  ownership  of  the  soil, 
when  he  was  hrst  visited  by  the  colonists,  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  question  has  been 
aigued  by  our  adversaries  in  and  qiit  of  tliis  House.  I 
would  willingly  havo  avmded  it,  if  it  had  not  been  made 
the  source  of^  fruitful  imposition  in  this  controvers}*.  For 
effect,  and  to  produce  a  sympatliy  to  interfere  vbith  the 


partake  of  what  the  providence  of  God  had  given  to  him 
and  his  fathers  as  an  inheritance— **  that,  as  origpral 
tenant  of  the  soil,  by  immemorial  possession,  he  holds 
a  title  beyond  and  superior  to  tiie  Britisli  Crown  and  her 
colonies,  and  to  all  adverse  prctenaons  of  our  confcden- 
tion  and  subsequent  union."  Sir,  we  meet  the  hononblc 
gentlemen  who  so  fondly  revert  to  the  rights  of  these  earlf 
and  first  lords  of  the  soil,  and  deny  that  the  Indian  had 
either  ownership,  proprietary  right,  or  tenancy  hy  occu* 
pancy,  to  the  lands  over  which  he  roamed.  It  is  commonly 
said,  our  ownership  exists  by  purchase  from  the  Imlian, 
and  that  he  was  proprietor  and  sovereign  of  Uie  soil 
But  both  arc  said,  only  because  he  was  found  upon  the 
continent  at  its  discovery.  That  he  vnM  in  possesion  of 
portions  of  land,  which  were  in  savage  cultivation,  orer 
wliich  he  roamed  for  game  and  war — that  several  of  the 
tribes  had  designated  natural  boundaries  as  the  limits  of 
their  hunting  grounds,  and  claimed  such  an  exclusive  use 
of  it,  against  ^Uier  tribes,  no  one  will  deny.  But  d:d  t!:c 
extent  of  their  imtund  rights  against  each  other  give  such 
a  title  or  occupancy  to  3X  that  they  aggregately  claimfd, 
as  to  include  a  power  to  exclude  others  fi-oro  seeking  this 
continent  as  a  resting  place  from  persecution  and  want, 
and  making  it  the  land  of  civilization  and  Christianity?  Sir, 
they  were  proprietors  of  what  tliey  used,  so  long  as  It  tj  as 
used;  but  not  sovereigns  of  any  part.  The  one  denotes  a 
thing  or  place  in  possession:  the  other  is,  strictly,  an  arti- 
ficialterm,  applicable  only  to  that  state  of  society  w;hcrc 
Government  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  class  tliose  living 
under  it  in  the  community  of  nations;  where  tlierc  is  indh 
vidualhy  of  possession  and  pursuit,  and  a  recogiiition  of 
tiie  leading  principles  of  conduct  between  man  and  man, 
with  customs  or  hws  to  enforce  the  observance  of  thcwj 
and  that  compacted  existence  of  a  people,  which  separates 
tiiera  from  others,  and||^ives  to  them  the  name  and  altitude 
of  a  nation,  in  its  relative  pontion  with  other  nations.  So- 
vereignty over  sml  is  the  attribute  of  States;  and  it  en 
never  be  affirmed  of  tribes  living  in  a  savage  conditicn, 
witiiout  any  of  tiie  elements  of  civilization,  as  they  were 
exiiibited  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  or  in  those  of  modem 
times;  whctiier  they  live  under  the  pressure  cf  As  atic  su- 
perstitions, or  in  the  en*ancipated  privileges  cf  Christen- 
dom. Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  an  appro- 
priation of  the  soil  to  Individuals  was  uhknown— nor  had 
any  of  the  tribes  any  institutions  to  intlicatc  that  the  pro- 
perty in  the  soil  was  in  the  tribe,  as  was  the  case  amonf 
the  ancient  Germans,  clccpt  the  fluctuating  limits  »'h;ch 
a  stron^rer  tribe  chose  to  assume,  from  tin«c  to  time,  to 
prevent  hunting  excursions  within  them  by  a  weaker. 
Theirs  was  the  hunter's  state,  and  in  a  lower  condition  d 
it  tiian  had  been  known  before  by  civil: ze<l  mon.  I'lJC'r 
hunger  being  appeased,  from  flood  and  ficld,^  ii»dividuals, 
or  parties  of  each  tribe,  roveil  over  the  land  in  pursuit  of 
game,  without  repartl  to  the  place  in  which  it  was  taken; 
and  their  wanderings  in  the  chase  knew  no  bound.*,  ex- 
cept as  they  were  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  game,  or 
as  they  ascertained  the  existence  of  some  other  tribe,  usn^ 
the  adjacent  land  for  the  same  purpose.  Without  formal 
conventions  to  fix  boundaries,  tne  tr'bcs  in  tiic  nciphbor- 
hood  of  each  otlicr,  in  llie  course  of  time,  knew  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  as  they  were  separately  claimed.  A  trespass 
by  either  upon  the  grounds  of  another,  was  followed  by 
individual  contcmions  or  tiibal  war.  Wars  taught  tlw 
savage  prudence,  or  rather  how  to  smother  his  reveng«i 
until  time  or  accident  placed  it  in  his  power  to  s5«'ke  h'* 
demon  remembrances  of  supposed  or  actual  wrongs  i« 
the  blood  and  cntruils  of  his  enen.y.  Witen  the  rvU"^« 
strength  of  tribes  prevented  one  from  extirpating  or  J^**" 


understanding  of  tlie  argument  in  support  of  tlie  measure 

now  before  us,  the  Indian  has  been  called  the  owner  of  Slaving  anothVr,7hV'feare  of  c^^^^ 

tjiesotl— that  he  gcneroOsly  permitted  our  ancestors  to  rights,  not  to  the  land  or  soil,  but  to  the  fish  V\  iKstr^.;n=s 

,,'!r    ^_        _  .  -......«         -  ^  ! and  to  the  aninuils  on  its  surface;  and  this  usufncim^' 

^.^%?'u.'5:r^Sj;?^trMrft'^'^^^^  enjoyr^cnt  «-n,  M  that  the  Indian  cHumcd     Cn  ^^^ 

wim  \ii«i  (|i(.uMm«.  ^usc  of  a  ccuntr>'  give  a  property  m  tlie  sod'  or  il:u  n,  i; 
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the  Uw  of  nature,  empovertbe  Imfianto  exclude  the  white 
man  from  making  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  former,  and  maintaining  his  poaseflalon 
by  force,  if  he  had  ability  to  do  so? 

But,  sir,  this  Question  is  settled  for  us(  and,  until  this  con- 
troversy began,  I  had  not  supposed  it  would  have  been 
overlooked  or  denied;  and  it  is  Mritli  some  surprise  that  I 
have  heard  it  stated,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  it 
was  the  generous  consent  of  the  Indians  which  permitted 
oitr  ancestors  to  be^n  the  settlement  of  these  glorious 
States,  that  we  were  intruders  upon  their  possessions,  and 
were  now  to  repay  their  kindnesses  to  oar  forefathers  by 
driving  them  into  anniliilation.  Vattel  says,  folio  92,  sec- 
tion 81 !  **  The  whole  earth  is  appointed  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants;  but  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing 
ao,  was  it  uncultivated.  £very  nation  is,  then,  obliged,  by 
the  hiw  of  nature,  to  cultivate  the  ground  that  has  fiilen 
to  its  share;  and  it  lias  no  right  to  expect  or  require  assist- 
ance from  others  any  further  than  as  the  land  in  its  posses- 
sion b  incapable  of  furnishing  it  with  necessaries.  Those 
people,  like  the  ancient  Germans  and  modem  Tartars,  who, 
having  fertile  countries,  disdain  to  cultivate  tlie  earth,  and 
choose  rather  to  live  by  rapine,  arc  wanting  to  themselves, 
aiid  deserve  to  be  exterminated  as  savage  and  pernicious 
beasts.  There  are  others,  who,  to  avoid  agriculture, 
would  live  only  by  hunting  and  their  flocks.  This  might, 
doubtless,  be  allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when 
the  earth,  without  cultivation,  produced  more  than  was 
sufficient  to  feed  its  few  inhabitants.  But  at  present,  when 
the  human  race  is  so  greatly  multiplied,  it  could  not  subsist 
if  all  nations  resolved  to  live  in  that  manner.  Those  who 
still  retain  this  idle  life,  usurp  more  extensive  territories 
than  they  would  have  occasion  for,  were  they  to  use  honest 
labor,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain,  if  other 
nations,  more  laborious  and  too  closely  confined,  come  to 
possess  a  part.  Thus,  though  the  conquest  of  the  unci- 
vilized empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico  was  a  notorious  usur- 
pation, the  cstablisliment  of  many  colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  may,  on  their  confining  tliemselves 
within  just  bounds,  be  extremely  Uwful.  I'he  people  of 
these  vast  countries  rather  overran  than  inhabited  them." 

And  the  same  writer,  in  his  chapter  upon  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  nation  in  a  country,  remarks:  "  There  is  an- 
other celebrated  question,  to  which  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  lias  principally  given  rise.  It  is  asked,  if  a 
nation  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  a  part  of  a  vast 
countrv,  in  which  there  are  found  none  but  erratic  nations, 
incapable,  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  to  people 
the  whole.  We  have  ah-eady  observed,  in  establishing 
the  obligation  to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  these  nations  can- 
not exclusively  appropriate  to  themselves  more  land  than 
they  l>ave  occasion  for,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  settle 
and  cultivate.  Their  removing  their  habitations  through 
these  immense  regions  cannot  be  taken  for  a  true  and  legal 
possession;  and  tlie  people  of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up, 
iinding  land  of  which  these  nations  are  in  no  particular 
^vant,  and  of  which  they  make  no  actual  and  constant  use, 
may  lawfully  possess  it,  and  establish  colonies  there.  We 
have  already  s:ud  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  human 
race  in  genera],  and  was  designed  to  furnish  it  with  sub- 
sistence. If  each  nation  had  resolved,  from  the  beginning, 
to  appropriate  to  itself  a  vast  country,  that  the  people 
might  live  only  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  wild  fruits,  our 
globe  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  tenth  part  of 
its  present  inhabitants.  People  liave  not,  then,  devuited 
from  the  views  of  nature,  in  confining  the  Indians  witliin 
narrow  limits.  However,  we  cannot  lielp  praising  the 
moderation  of  the  Knglish  puritans  who  first  settled  in 
^ew  England,  who,  notwithstanding  their  being  furnished 
witii  a  charter  from  tJicir  sovereign,  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians the  land  they  resolved  to  cultivate."  And,  sir,  is 
not  this  commendable  moderation  in  regard  to  tlie  Indians, 
which  We  now  propcse  to  |mraue»  but  which  gentlemen 


from  New  England  interpose  to  defeat,  with  an  unfilial  dis- 
regard of  the  source  from  which  we  draw  the  example  of 
our  conduct?  Whenever  it  is  said,  then,  that  the  Indian 
permitted  the  white  man  to  occupy  the  lands  we  now  pos- 
sess, no  more  is  meant  than  that  he  stipulated,  for  a  price, 
to  abstain  from  using  the  power  of  numbers  to  repress 
the  settlement  of  a  c^ny  in  its  infancy.  Every  contract  be- 
tween the  early  settlers  and  the  Indians  will  show  it  to  have 
been  the  apprehenaion  of  the  former  that  they  were  buy- 
ing peace,  and  not  lands— though,  to  preserve  the  first,  it 
was  necessary  that  some  boundau'ies  should  be  determined 
by  the  parties,  within  which  each  were  to  live  in  their 
accustomed  manner.  To  acknowledge  in  the  liidian  a 
greater  right  in  the  soil  than  has  been  stated,  and  to  have 
allowed  it  in  practice,  would  be  an  admission  of  the  prc^ 
priety  of  his  continuing  to  live  in  his  irrational  condition { 
irrational,  because  their  numbers  might  have  been  supplied 
with  food  by  the  cultivation  of  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
territory  which  the  tribes  claim  for  the  chase.  For,  not- 
withstanding it  suits  the  purposes  of  gentlemen  to  call 
tliem  great  and  powerful  nations^  which  have  dwindled 
into  insignificance  from  their  contact  with  the  white  man, 
who  does  not  know  that  the  fears  of  the  colonists,  the  natu- 
ral love  of  the  marvellous  in  the  savage,  and  his  metapliori- 
cal  expression  of  numbers,  magnified  hundreds  into  tliou- 
sands,  and  the  hundred  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided 
into  millions  of  persons?  Trumbull,  in  his  history,  g^ves 
a  condensed  but  very  satisfiustory  view  of  this  point,  which 
corresponds  with  the  researches  of  the  best  writers  upon 
the  subject;  and  the  question  In  regard  to  aboriginal  popu- 
Jation  in  tlie  United  States^  when  the  colonists  landed,  is  so 
well  settled,  that  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  New  Eng- 
land antiquities  no  longer  repeat  tlie  delusions  of  Matlicr 
and  Neale.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  position,  so  vaunt- 
ingly  assumed  and  repeated  in  the  course  of  thU  debate, 
that  God,  in  his  providence,  planted  these  tribes  in  this 
western  world,  and  made  them  tenants  of  tlie  soil  by  im- 
memorial possession?  The  Indian  the  tenant  of  the  soil! 
Ue  never  was  so,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  by  the 
misapplication  of  such  terms  to  his  condition,  to  which 
civilized  man  has  affixed  a  distinct  meaning,  descriptive  of 
individual  ownership  in  lands,  that  we  are  misled  as  to  In- 
dian rights. 

S'u-,  God,  in  his  providence,  had  been  pleased  to  reveal 
himself  to  the  man  of  another  continent-^his  purposes  to- 
wards him,  in  time  and  for  eternitv — what  was  bis  rational 
condition,  his  rights  over  the  eai'th,  though  the  penalty  of 
his  transgression-^how  the  proper  use  of  it  would  conduce 
to  his  comfort,  and  the  increase  of  his  species,  and,  by 
binding  men  in  communities,  would  keep  alive  a  social  de- 
votion to  his  l^Iakcr,  and  the  remembrance  of  a  hereafter, 
in  which  men  are  to  live  a  life  of  immortality.  It  was  this 
providence  which  ^ve  to  oui*  fathers  tlie  riglit  to  plant 
themselves  by  the  side  of  the  Indian— to  draw  themselves, 
and  to  teach  tlieir  degraded  brother  to  draw,  from  their 
motiier  earth,  bounties  which  he  neitlier  knew  how  to 
produce  nor  to  enjoy.  What  though  the  Indian  roved 
through  the  forests  of  America  cotemporaneously  with  the 
wanderings  of  God's  chosen  people  in  tlieir  escape  from 
Egyptian  bondage — ^time  could  give  to  him  no  right  to 
moreof  tiie  soil  tlian  he  could  cultivate;  and  the  decree 
which  denied  him  to  be  lord  of  tlie  donuun,  was  the  Al- 
mighty's command  to  his  creatures  to  till  tlie  earth. 

Compare  the  present  population  of  the  world  willi  its 
magnitude;  and,  if  men  were  still  roving  tribes,  witliout 
civilization  or  fixed  habitation,  its  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  vegetables,  fish,  fowl,  and  animals,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  mankind  from  degenei-ating  to  the 
condition  of  cannibals.  Sir,  the  civilized  man  of  Europe, 
pinched  by  want,  and  worn  down  by  intolerance,  neither 
needed  the  edicts  of  popes,  nor  the  charters  of  kings,  to 
authorize  him  to  make  tliis  western  woild  his  refuge.  His 
wants  admonished  liim  to  seek  a  Und  where  his  labors 
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would  be  rewarded  by  plentjr;  tyranny  absolved  him  from 
sJt  allegiance  to  the  pUce  of  his  nativitVf  and  his  rig^t  to 
make  this  continent  the  mrt  of  himself  and  the  home  of 
his  posterity,  was,  that  the  Indian  claimed  territories  too 
large  for  the  condition  in  which  God  intended  roan  should 
be;  and  that  the  land  which  was  not  in  individual  as  well  as 
in  tribal  use,  and  only  in  use  for  hunting^,  was  not  such  an 
occupancy  as  excluded  others  from  its  enjoyment,  or  which 
created  an  ownership  which  it  was  unjust  to  invade.  Nor 
can  tlie  right  for  which  I  contend  be  refuted,  until  it  can 
be  shown  that  no  pressure  of  want  or  t3rranny  will  justify 
expatriation,  and  that,  ui  our  necessities,  we  are  debarred 
from  castinsc  our  eyes  to  those  new  regions  which  science 
and  enterprise  have  discovered,  and  which  God  intended 
for  the  support  of  all  which  its  surface,  aided  by  cultiva* 
tion,  can  maintun.  The  Indian,  a  creature  like  ourselves, 
had  his  share  in  tliis  new  world — and  christians,  ooming 
among  them,  1)ad  no  right  to  trespass,  but  only  to  partake. 
This  was  only  a  share — ^not  a  political  right,  or  jurisdiction, 
or  ownership,  because  God  had  placed  him  in  the  midst  of 
these  groves,  mountains,  and  streams,  to  deprive  his  more 
civilized  brother  from  resting  in  their  shade,  enjoying  their 
grandeur,  or  partaking  of  their  product^  and  to  commit 
them  as  an  inneritance  to  endless  generations.  I  wUI  not 
presume  to  inquire  by  what  tremendous  moral  or  natural 
convulsion  a  portion  of  the  human  race  were  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  allowed  to  degenerate  into  barbarism; 
but,  knowing  the  fact,  reason  and  the  records  of  divi- 
mty  tell  me,  as  well  by  precept  as  by  example,  that,  when 
rented  by  the  man  or  Europe,  the  savage  of  America 
was  not  in  the  condition  which  God  intended  his  creatures 
to  be — that  their  rights  over  soil  or  territory  were  limited 
to  what  they  could  catch  or  kill,  to  appease  the  cravings  of 
hunger — ^to  the  spots  upon  which  they  may  have  built  their 
huts— and  that  they  had  no  such  jurisdiction  over  the  land, 
as  would  have  justified  them  in  refusing  to  receive  from 
the  emigrant  a  something  as  the  pledge  that  they  were  to 
live  in  amity  with  him. 

in  this  branch  of  the  discusnon,  sir,  I  liave  advanced  no 
principle  inconsistent  with  the  most  rigid  morality — none 
wliich  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  gentlemen,  in  the  ar- 
dor of  their  opposition,  to  forget;  and  I  have  been  forced 
to  occupy  the  time  I  have  taken,  the  more  effectually  to 
disabuse  the  minds  of  many  of  a  misconception  of  Indian 
rights  over  soil  and  territory,  and  of  tliat  amiable  sympa- 
thy for  early  Indian  generosity,  which  has  been  so  dex- 
trously  turned  into  opposition  to  the  present  administra- 
tion by  the  plaintive  retrospection  of  our  adversaries. 

It  is  time,  however,  sir,  to  inquire  into  what  was  the 
political  condition  of  the  Indians  in  regard  to  England, 
after  the  country  was  colonized.  Did  they  continue  to  be 
independent  of  that  Government?  And,  if  not,  what  por- 
tion of  tlieir  independence  was  surrendered  voluntarily, 
or  taken  away  by  conquest?  Did  the  In<£an,  after  having 
surrendered  the  riglit  which  be  churned  to  seU  his  hunting 
grounds,  by  acknowledging  the  pre-emption  of  them  to 
be  in  Great  Britain,  retain  any  thin^to  lumself  but  a  quali- 
fied riglit  of  occupancy,  with  a  political  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  persons  and  lands  in  the  ICng  of  England  I 
I  sliall  not,  of  course,  detain  the  House  with  references  to 
the  history  of  the  many  tribes  of  Indians  which  acknow- 
ledged themselves  to  be  subjects  of  the  King  of  England 
previous  to  1756:  but,  in  illustration  of  the  jurisdiction 
claimed  by  the  English  over  the  Indian,  and  practically 
asserted,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  gentlemen  who  deny  an^ 
jurisdiction  to  the  States  over  the  Indians  living  in  their 
limits,  to  the  historical  recollections  of  the  treaties  of  Rys- 
wlck  and  Utreclit,  between  the  English  and  French,  and 
the  last  of  which  was  ratified  in  1713.  In  those  treaties 
we  find  the  English  claiming  dominion,  exercising  sove- 
reignty, which  was  acknowledged  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, ami  admitted  by  the  French,  over  the  iftost  formi- 
dable association  of  savages  in  North  America,  and  the  only 


tribes  having  the  semblance  of  government — the  Fire 
Nations.  They  are  termed,  in  the  treaty,  the  subjects  of 
England,  and  are  distinguished  from  «>dMr  Indians  ririn; 
within  the  g^nts  of  the  King,  who  are  called  the  friends 
of  England,  but  bad  not  acknowledged  themselves  ia  be 
subjects.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  assert, 
what  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  the  tribes  in  the  provincei, 
or  on  their  borders,  had  acknowledged  theBSselres  to  be 
subjects  of  the  King  previous  to  1756,  and  no  tribe  more 
pointedly  than  the  Cherokees.  As  early  as  the  year  1730, 
they  acknowledged  England's  King  as  their  monarch,  and 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  envoy.  Sir  Alexander  Cum. 
ming,  a  commander  in  chief  for  the  Cherokee  nation. 
They  sent  a  deputation  of  chiefs  to  England—"  laid  the 
crown  of  their  nation,  with  the  scalps  of  their  enemies 
and  feathers  of  glory,  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  as  a  pledge  rf 
their  loyalty."  They  not  only  stipulated,  by  treaty,  to  be 
the  allies  of  England,  in  war  and  peace— 4>ut,  by  treaty, 
they  were  to  surrender  their  own  people  for  a  vida&m  of 
the  rights  of  Englishmen,  as  well  as  EngGahmenwhomiglit 
trespass  upon  them.  By  this  treaty  the  King  acquired  a 
right  to  give  a  title  to  Cherokee  lands,  and  the  Cherokees 
became  individually  his  subjects.  Nor  was  their  dcpen- 
dency  and  subjection  to  Great  Britain  in  any  way  inter- 
rupted for  twenty^ve  years. 

When  the  disputes  between  the  French  and  Eof^ish, 
concerning  their  temtories  Hi  America,  brought  on  war, 
the  Cherokees  again  acknowledged  their  fealty  to  the  King 
of  England;  and  though,  at  the  termination  of  the  war, 
they  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by  the  artifices 
of  the  French,  and  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  our 
people,  yet  the  war  with  them  ended  in  their  complete 
subjugation  by  Grant,  Montgomery,  and  Stewart  Ho«. 
tilities,  it  is  twe,  cease4  by  treaty,  but  they  were  not  treat- 
ed with  as  equals:  and  the  King  of  England  re-afiinned 
his  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  left  them 
in  the  undisturbed  occupancy  of  their  hunting  grounds— 
still  retaining  the  right  to  grant  them,  only  subject  to  such 
occupancy.  And  Uiis  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  were 
exercised  in  various  ways,  for  more  than  twenty  ycawi 
and  were  shown  in  the  most  undeniable  character,  when, 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Cherokees  obeyed 
the  orders  of  England,  and  I«d  waste  tlie  frontiers  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  When  the  consUncy  of  oar 
people  temunated  what  had  been  gloriously  begun,  by 
a  glorious  peace,  England,  subdued  where  she  hid 
waged  the  war,  surrendered  her  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  every  kind  over  all  the  people  within  the  boondt- 
ries  of  the  United  SUtes.  From  that  moment,  not  only 
Georgia^  but  every  State  in  the  confederacy,  where  In- 
dians wew,  asserted,  by  their  legislation,  a  jurisdiction 
over  them  and  their  lands«  and,  until  very  recently,  not- 
withstanding the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between  the 
tribes  and  the  United  States,  this  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
over  the  Indians  within  their  limits  had  not  been  denied, 
even  by  implication.  Nor  is  it  now  denied  entirely,  w- 
cept  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
released  from  its  operation  by  virtue  of  treaties  between 
that  tribe  and  the  United  States.  The  weakness,  however, 
of  such  a  pretence  shall  be  shown,  when  the  provisions  ol 
those  treaties  shall  be  exaromed,  as  they  will  be  before  I 
conclude.  , 

The  jurisdiction,  sir,  of  which  I  speak,  did  not  extend 
to  a  right,  \ipon  the  part  of  the  States,  to  deprive  the  In- 
dians of  their  hunting  grounds,  without  a  cause,  and  with- 
out compensation;  but  it  was  exercised,  as  it  had  been  done 
by  Etigland,  in  preventing  them  from  selling  any  of  their 
lands  without  permission  from  the.SUtes-4hough  tbcjr 
were  granted  by  the  States  witiiout  consulting  tiic  tnbea, 
and  tiie  grantees  took  then*  titles,  disburdened  of  crtrf 
lien  or  encumbrance  except  Indian  occupancy.  »"* 
States  claimed,  and  without  any  exception  tiie  Inams*^ 
knowledgied  they  lud  a  pre^eyiptioa  of  tbor  Iftiids.   t^ 
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States  regulated  their  t^ade;  and  this  without  treaty  stipu- 
lations, but  in  virtue  of  the  authority  to  do  ao,  wluch  the 
Indians  had  conceded  to  England.     The  States  punished 
them  for  violations  of  law,  whether  committed  within  the 
territory  which  had  been  reduced  practically  under  their 
police,  or  without  it     And,  in  short,  the  junsdiction  was 
asserted  in  every  particular,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the 
Indians  but  an  authM^ty  over  each  other*  which,  as  savages^ 
they  had  exercised,  and  which,  in  our  then  condition,  it 
was  inconvenient  to  the  States  to  assume.     This  jurisdic- 
diction  was  asserted  by  Massachusetts-  as  early  as  1673; 
and  the  Indians'  right  to  land  in  that  "jurisdiction,"  was 
limited  by  statute  to  such  as  they  had  "possessed,  im- 
proved, and  subdued.'*    At  the  same  time,  the  Indians' 
right  to  sell  land  was  prohibited,  by  severe  penalties,  with- 
out "license  from  that  court."    Nor  were  they  permitted 
to  "  make  ^nts  for  a  term  of  years."    All  trade  with 
the  Indians  m  that  province  was  forbidden,  under  the  pen- 
alty of  a  -oonfiteation  of  the  merchandise,  **  because  thie 
trside  of  furs  with  the  Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  doth  pro- 
periy  belong  to  the  commonwealth. "    And  his  excellency 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  was  em- 
powdered  to  "appoint  and  commissionate  discreet  persons, 
within  several  parts  of  this  province,  to  have  the  inspec- 
tion and  more  particular  care  and  government  of  the  In- 
dians in  their  respective  plantations;  and  to  have,  use,  and 
exercise  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  over  them, 
in  all  matters,  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  pleas  between  party  and  party,  and  to 
award  execution  thereon,  as  for  examining,  hearing,  and 

1>unishing  of  critiunal  offences,  according  to  the  acts  and 
aws  of  this  province,  so  far  as  tlie  power  of  a  justice  does 
extend;  as  also  to  nominate  and  appoint  constables  and 
other  proper  and  necessary  officers  among  them." 

It  would  only  have  been  discreet,  too,  in  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  ^w  York, 
who  have  zealously  distinguished  themselves  by  opposition 
to  the  measure  now  before  us,  to  have  examined  more 
minutely  than  they  appear  to  have  done,  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  States  over 
Indians  living  in  their  limits.    If  they  had  done  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  the  fear  of  the  re-action  of  their  re- 
proaches against  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  having  exclitded 
the  Cherokees  from  giving  testimony,  but  in  certain  cases, 
in  her  courts,  would  have  restrained  them  fVoro  the  free 
indulgence  of  their  regrets  in  that  regard.     Sir,  in  the 
Btate  just  mentioned,  as  the  law  stands  at  this  day,  the 
evidence  of  an  Indian,  though  sustained  bv  strong  '*  con- 
curring'ctreumstances,  amounting  to  a  high  presump* 
tion,"  m  the  only  case  in  which  an  Indian  is  permitted  by 
statute  to  testify,  is  nullified  by  the  accused,  if  he  will  but 
s«vear  the  accusation  to  be  untrue.     Nay,  sir,  so  far  H  this 
jurisdiction  carried  by  Massachusetts;;  that  a  devise  of  real 
estate  by  an  Indian  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  null  and  void; 
and  so  uninterrupted  has  been  the  paternal  superintend- 
ence of  that  State  over  these  children  of  the  forest,  who 
have  been  cruelly  subjected  to  laws,  under  which  at  least 
their  numbers  have  not  increased,  though  admirably  cal- 
culated to  ^ve  happiness,  strength,  and  respectability  to 
their  masters,  that,  as  late  as  1805,  we  find  statutory  guar- 
dians appointed  to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  said  In- 
dians and  their  property,  with  full  power  to  superintend 
the  same.     All  conveyances  by  them  of  lands  m  fee,  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  are  declared  to  be  "  utterly  void,  and 
of  none  effect,   except  approved  by  their  guardians." 
And,  by  a-statute  passed  in  1810,  so  wholesome  has  been 
the  operation  of  Massachusetts  legislation  upon  the  morals 
and  increase  of  the  Indians  within  her  limits,  and  so  care- 
f\i\\y  have  they  assured  to  them  the  r?|^hts  of  freemen, 
that  no  action  can  be  sustained  "in  any  court  of  law  in 
that  commonwealth,  where  an  Indian  is  a  plaintiff*,  unless 
the  original  will  be  endorsed  by  two  or  more  of  tlieir 
g-iiardians." 


While,  sir,  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  Massachusetts  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Indians,  permit  me  to  remind  those  of 
her  citizens  representing  her  in  this  House,  and  who  are  so 
tender  of  Cherokee  rights,  that  their  State  has  distinguish- 
ed itself  Iw  one  memorable  instance  of  punishment  for 
a  denial  of\  her  sovereignty  over  the  Indians.     The  name 
of  Roger  Williams  is  familiar  to  the  eais  of  gentlemen  from 
the  East;  and  the  memory  of  the  man  is  dear  to  all  who 
love  to  trace  the  beginning  of  that  christian  liberty  which 
is  now  exhibiting  itself  in  triumph  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  which  we  so  fully  enjoy;  for  he  was  among  the  fore- 
most, if  not  the  first,  of  those  men  in  England  or  America, 
who  well  understood,  and  were  bold  enough  to  preach 
christian  toleration.    Williams,  however,  was  a  politician 
as  well  as  theologian;  and  though  there  was  much  con- 
tention concemtiij^  hiis  orthodoxy,  which  exposed  him  to 
persecution,  his  hfe  will  bear  me  fully  out  in  the  declara^ 
tion  that  he  would  never  have  been  banished,  if,  in  the 
zeal  for  Indian  rights,  he  had  not  said  that  the  charter  of 
Msssachusetts  was  good  for  notliing,  as  the  soil  and  sove- 
reignty were  not  purehased  from  ^e  Indians.    Neither 
threats  nor  persuaoons  could  prevail  upon  him  to  refrain 
from  the  promulgation  of  this  political  opinion;  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  combattedit  in  the  sliort- 
est  way,  by  a  sentence  of  banishment.    Sir,  the  State  of 
Georgia  claims  at  the  hands  of  the  delegation  frcm  Massa- 
chusetts, in  her  present  controversy,  me  benefit  of  this 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  her  sovereignty;  and  leaves,  for 
their  consolation,  the  reflections  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  remembrance  that  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians 
within  her  limits,  for  which  she  contends,  is  sanctioned  by 
the  persecution  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the 
age  m  which  he  lived,  on  account  of  his  denial  of  it  to 
Massachusetts. 

Connecticut,  too,  sir,  was  not  behind  her  elder  sister  in 
the  assertion  of  her  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the 
In(Uans  within  her  chartered  limits;  and  we  find  her  early 
declaring  <*that  all  lands  in  this  Government  are  holden 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  lord  of  the  fee;  and 
that  no  title  to  any  lands  in  this  colony  can  accrue  by  any 
purchase  made  of  Indians,  on  pretence  of  their  being  na- 
tive proprietors  thereof,  without  the  allowance  and  appro- 
bation of  this  Assembly."     She  restrained  and  regulated 
trade  with  them  as  she  pleased;  and  directed  her  select- 
men to  endeavor  to  assemble  the  Indians  annually,  "and 
acquaint  them  with  the  laws  of  the  Government  for  the 
punishment  of  such  immoralities  as  they  may  be  guilty  of, 
and  make  ^em  sensible  that  they  are  not  exempted  from 
the  penalties  of  such  laws,  any  more  than  his  Majesty's 
other  subjects  in  the  colony  are."  Purchases  of  lands  from 
the  Indians,  "  under  color  or  pretence  of  such  Indians 
being  the  proprietors  of  said  lands  by  a  native  right,"  with- 
out leave  from  the  Assembly,  are  forbidden,  under  severe 
penalties.     The  testimony  of  an  Indian,  though  sustained 
by  strong  circumstances,  is  of  no  avail,  if  the  accused  will 
but  swear  to  his  innocence.     And,  notwithstanding  Con- 
necticut, by  her  representatives  on  this  floor,  remonstrates 
against  any  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees  by  the 
State  of  Georgia,  her  legislators,  in  1808,  and  only  so  far 
back  as  1821,  passed  acts  subjecting  Indians  in  her  limits 
to  the  same  punishments  as  are  to  be  inflicted  upon  white 
men  who  may  transgress  her  laws;  and  the  regulation  of 
their  property  and  persons  is  committed  to  that  lund  guard- 
ianship which  their  degraded  condition  requires,  and  with- 
out which  they  would  be  constant  victims  of  imposition. 
Sir,  I  pass  over  the  laws  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
^nia.  North  Carolina,  and  Soutl;  Carolina,  in  all  of  which 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  over  the  Indians  in  their  re- 
spective limits  are  asserted,  as  well  before  the  revolution  as 
after  it,  and  practised  to  the  present  day;  and,  though  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Storhs]  has,  by  his  man- 
ner of  arguing  this  question,  subjected  the  State  which 
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he  represent!,  in  part,  to  some  aninuulversion,  and  himself 
to  reproof,  I  will  content  myself  with  remarking  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  more  positirely  insisted  upon  her 
sovereignty  over  Indians,  and  their  lands  within  her  limits, 
than  New  York;  and  that  her  <^vil  jurisdiction  over  their 
persons,  both  by  the  decision  of  her  courts  and  her  statutes, 
IS  affirmed  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well  over  those  In- 
dians who  have  not  ceded  their  lands  to  that  State,  as  over 
those  who  have;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  establish* 
ment  by  the  Indians  of  a  Goveirnment  for  themselves,  claim- 
ing to  be  independent  of  that  State,  as  the  Cherokees  do 
of  Georgia,  and  the  existence  of  treaties  between  those  In- 
dians and  the  United  States,  containing  the  same  assurances 
of  protection  and  guaranties  of  territory,  which,  it  is  said 
by  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  make  the  Cherokees  a  distinct 
and  independent  nation.  Nor,  sir,  should  we  hare  heard 
a  denial  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  Indians  with- 
in their  limits,  if  the  too  zealous  -anxiety  of  gentlemen  to 
defeat  the  administration,  in  this  prominent  point  of  its 
policy,  had  not  caused  <an  oblinonin  theirminasof  the  po- 
litical history  of  our  country.  We  have  the  records  to  show 
that  this  claim  of  jurisdiction  was  collectively  admitted  by 
the  States,  from  the  beginning  of  their  first  confederacy 
until  after  the  adoption  of  tlie  present  constitution;  and  it 
will  be  for  those  opposed  to  ns  to  prove  when,  how,  and 
by  what  States,  it  has  been  surrendered  to  the  United 
States.  We  call  for  the  convention,  agreement,  -the  direct 
clause  in  the  constitution,  by  which  it  is  given  up;  or  for 
any  other  which,  by  inference  or  construction,  can  take  it 
away. 

W^hen  a  petition  from  a  part  of  Virginia  was  laid  before 
Congress,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1775,  intimating  **  fears  of  a 
rupture  with  the  Indians,  on  account  of  Lord  Dunmore's 
conduct,"  and  desiring  commissioners  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Indians  at  Pittsburg,  it  was  ordered  **  that  the  above 
be  referred  to  the  delegates  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania."  Nor  were  there  any  subsequent  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  it,  without  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
those  States.  In  less  than  six  weeks.  Congress,  aware  of 
the  efforts  made  by  English  emissaries  to  excite  the  Indians 
to  take  up  arms  against  tlie  colonies,  took  such  steps  as  the 
exigency  required,  to  secure  their  friendship  and  neutrality; 
and  tliree  Indian  departments  were  formed — the  Northern, 
Middle,  and'  Southern.  But  in  none  of  their  subsequent 
measures  was  the  jurisdiction  of  States,  over  Indikns  in 
their  limits,  in  any  way  infracted.  And  the  first  proof  in 
support  of  the  declaration  I  have  made,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  on  the  2d  November,  1782, 
when  a  deputation  from  the  Catawba  tribe  urged  Congress 
to  secure  to  tliem  certain  binds  in  South  Carolina,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  ^  intruded  into  by  force,  and  not  to 
be  alienated,  even  with  tlieir  own  consent"  Congress 
knowing  where  tiie  jurisdiction  was, 

Jiesoived,  '*  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina  to  take  such  measures  for  the  satisfac- 
tion and  security  of  tiie  said  tribe,  as  the  said  Legislature 
sliall,  in  their  wisdom,  think  fit." 

And  for  the  particular  information  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  [Mr.  StoabsI  that  he  may  hereafter  know  the 
true  ground  of  that  Staters  jurisdiction  over  Indians  within 
her  limits,  and,  in  his  future  discusuons  of  this  subject, 
either  privately  or  in  this  House,  that  he  may  not  mistake, 
and  mistake  it  to  be  from  voluntary  concessions  by  Indians 
to  tlie  Stute,  I  refer  him  to  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
Congress,  May  1st,  1782,  andask  U>  t^e  permitted  to  read  it: 

1st.  **  It  clearly  appeared  to  your  committee,  Uiat  allthe 
lands  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and  their 
tributaries,  have  been,  in  due  form,  put  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Crown  of  Enghind,  by  the  ^aid  Six  Nations,  as 
appended  to  the  late  Government  of  New  York,  so  far  as 
Tiispects  jurisdiction  only." 

2a.  *»  riuit  ihe  citizens  of  the  said  colony  of  New  York 
have  borne  the  bimlcn,  both  as  to  blood  and  treasure,  of 


protectingimd  supporting  the  said  Six  Nations  of  Indians, 
and  their  tributaries,  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  yetts 
last  past,  as  the  dependents  and  allies  of  the  said  Goveni- 
ment." 

3d.  *'  That  the  Crown  of  England  has  always  considered 
and  treated  the  country.of  tlie  said  Six  Nations,  and  their 
tributaries,  inhabiting  as  far  as  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  nortii 
latitude,  as  appendant  to  the  Government  of  New  York." 

4th.  "  That  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Massscbuselta^ 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  hare, 
also,  from  time  to  time,  by  their  public  acta,  recognised, 
and  admitted  the  said  Six  Nations,  and  their  tributaries,  to 
be  appendant  to  the  Government  of  New  York." 

And,  as  a  further  reason  for  accepting  the  cesAon  of 
land  from  the  State  of  New  York,  to  which  this  report 
related,  it  is  concluded  in  these  remarkable  words:  "Tha^ 
by  Congress  accepting  this  cession,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
whole  western  territory,  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations  and 
their  tributaries,  wdl  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Union."    Words  pUinly  sliowinj 
Uie  jurisdiction  to  be  in  the  State,  and  tiie  State's  right  to 
transfer  it.     Nor,  sir,  must  it  be  said  that  these  repeated 
recognitions  by  Congress  of  the  States'  jurisdiction  oyer 
Indians  within  their  limits,  was  owing  to  the  terms  in  wliicfa 
that  part  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  confederation  giving  to 
Congress  "  tiie  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regu- 
lating the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indtani 
not  members  of  any  of  the  S totes,"  is  expressed;  for  the 
article  is  no  riiore  than  the  concession,  embodied,  of  the 
Stotes' jurisdiction:  and^he  care  with  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  be  retained  by  the  Stotes,  is  shown,  by  Congress  only 
having  cmiceded  to  it  the  power  to  regulate  trade  and 
manage  all  affairs  *'  with  the  In^ans  not  members  of  any 
of  the  Stotes,"  and  this,  too^  "  provided  the  legislative  right 
of  nny  Stote,  within  ito  own  limits,  be  not  infringed  or 
violated."    But,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  given  to  Con- 
gress  by  the  Stotes  over  the  Indiana,  Congress,  by  its  pro- 
clamation of  September  2d,  1783,  exercised  the  authority 
which  the  Crown  of  EngUnd  had  done,  in  prohibiting  set- 
Uemente  and  forbidding  purchases  of  lanos  inhabited  or 
claimed  by  Indians,  "  wimout  the  limite  or  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  Stote."    When  it  became  necessary  to  pre- 
pare an  ordinance  for  regulating  the  Indian  trade,  Con- 
gress exhibited  the  same  commendable  caution  in  regud 
to  tiie  Stotes'  jurisdiction  over  Indians  in  their  limits,  by 
resolving  ••  that  the  preceding  measures  of  Congress  rela- 
tive to  Indian  affairs  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the 
territorial  claims  of  any  of  the  Stotes,  or  their  legislatije 
rights,  within  their  limits."    But  why,  sir,  should  I  »- 
tigue  myself,  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  this  House,  by 
citing  additional  proofs  of  what  was  die  universal  appre- 
hension of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Stotes  orer 
Indians  and  their  lands  .^    Those  who  are  curious  in  this 
matter,  will  see,  by  consulting  the  Journals  of  tiie  conven- 
tion, how  repeatedly,  in  framing  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, it  was  acknowledged.    There  is  enough^  sift  ^o  ^^'^'^ 
the  State  of  Georgia  f^m  the  imputotion  of  setting  up  any 
novel  pretension  in  her  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  the  Che- 
rokees, and  their  lands  lying  in  the  Stote,  and  pursuing  the 
course  to  which  she  has  been  urg^d  by  circurostssce^ 
regardless  of  what  may  be  said  or  thought.     The  State  is 
prepared  to  maintain  the  position  she  has  taken,  ag^n^t 
any  coercion  which  may  be  attempted,  and  her  functiona- 
ries are  ready  to  defend  her  rights  before  any  tribunal 
by  which  they  can  be  constitutionally  investigatctl.    ^^  e 
ask  for  no  more  than  other  Stotes  have  and  continue  to 
exercise,  without  having  their  claims  of  jurisdiction  oyer 
the  Indians  in  tiieir  limito  questioned;  and  our  authority, 
proceeding  from  tiie  same  common  fountain,  we  sli&U  no| 
permit  to  be  lessened,  or  any  restiaiut  to  be  imposed 
upon  ito  exercise.     Repeated  calumnies  against  tiie  State 
liave  tought  her  people  to  bear,  with  dignity,  ever}'  sUn' 
der  upon  ito  honor:  and  it  is  our  pride  that,  thougSit "» 
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the  many  controrenies  we  have  had|  ohe  has  been  iiu»> 
judged  in  the  comroencementy  the  State  haa  never  claimed 
a  political  or  territorial  right  which  has  not  been  con- 
ceded; and  time  has  uniformly  given  to  her  the  vantage 
ground  of  vindication  in  the  contention. 

Where  proo&  of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  States  are  so 
plain  and  numerous,  as  well  historical  as  political,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  those  who  sustain  it,  to  notide  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  denied.  I  sliall  state  them  fully, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  urged  in  this  debate,  and  by  those 
out  of  this  House,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
exciting  public  opinion  against  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
bill  on  your  table.  It  is  said,  in  behalf  of  Indian  indepen- 
dence  generally,  that,  as  early  as  1763,  the  King  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  settlements  to  be  made  upon  any 
lands  whatever,  ''  which,  not  having  been  ceded  or  pur- 
chased, were  reserved  to  the  Indians."  And,  in  support 
of  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  nationality 
and  separate  existence  from  the  States  and  the  United 
States,  certain  treaties  between  those  tribes  and  the  United 
States  are  cited  as  evidence.  Now,  sic^  it  unfortunately 
happens,  for  those  who  have  such  iaith  in  the  ro}'al  ordi- 
nance of  1763,  that  it  asserts  dominion  over  the  Indians  in 
terms,  and  merely  reserves  to  them  the  unmolested  occu- 
pancy of  their  **  hunting  grounds."  **  Whereas  it  is  just 
and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our  interest  and  the  secu- 
rity of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of 
Indians  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under 
our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the 
possesion  of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories 
as,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or. purchased  by  us,  are  re- 
served to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  their  hunting  grounds," 
is  the  language  of  the  proclamation.  Here  is  tiie  assertion 
of  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  command  to  one 
dBW  of  subjects  not  to  disturb  another.  If,  at  that  day, 
any  one  of  bis  Majesty's  liege  subjects  in  the  colonies  had 
used  tiiis  proclamation  as  the  basis  of  Indian  independence, 
to  the  exclusion  of  England's  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
over  them,  and  had  promulgated  his  doctrine,  his  career 
would  soon  have  been  stopped  by  a  visit  from  the  King's 
attorney,  in  the  form  of  an  information,  to  answer  for  sedi- 
tion— if  he  had  not,  in  the  loyalty  of  the  provinces,  been 
made  to  share,  in  a  more  summary  manner,  the  &te  of 
Roger  Williams.  Banishment,  sir,  would,  have  been  a  ten- 
der mercy  for  such  political  heresjr.  In  the  succeeding 
paragraph  of  the  "royal  ordinance" to  that  which  has 
^ust  been  cited,  forbidding  settlements  upon  Indian  hunt- 
ing: grounds,  the  King  declares  it  "to  be  our  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  for  the  present,  to  reserve  under  our  sove- 
reign protection  and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  In- 
dians, all  the  lands  and  territories  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  our  said  three  new  Governments."  Such,  sir,  is 
the  support  given  to  Indian  independence  by  tlie  procla- 
mation of  1763;  and,  with  this  plain  assertion  of  sovereign- 
ty by  the  King,  I  am  warranted  in  supposing  that  gentle- 
men could  never  have  arrayed  it  in  support  of  their  cause, 
iff  in  their  haste  to  defeat  the  bill  under  consideration,  they 
bad  not  overlooked  the  contents  of  this  "royal  ordinance" 
and  corner-stone  of  Indian  independence.  But  the  strong 
ground  upon  wliich  Indian  independence,  and  that  of  the 
Chcrokees  particiUarly,  is  placed,  are  the  treaties  existing 
between  tlie  United  States  and  those  tribes,  entered  into 
before  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution. 
I  shall  take  up  the  gauntlet  wliich  has  been  tlirown  down 
by  the  opposition  in  behalf  of  Cherokee  independence,  and 
a.m  willing  to  make  tlie  treaty  stipulations  between  that 
Iribe  and  the  United  States  tlie  test  of  the  jiirisdicUon  of 
the  States  over  Indians  living  in  their  limits. 

The  assumption  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokees  is,  that  they 
ftre  an  independent  people,  having  a  political  sovereignty 
overt  and  title  in  fee  to,  the  lands  which  they  claim;  that 
t'icy  arc  neither  subordinate  to  the  United  States,  nor  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States  in  which  they 
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live;  that  th^  have  the  tight  to  form  a  Government,  which 
shall  act  not  only  upon  themselves,  but  upon  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  may  transgress  its  laws;  and  tliat 
they  have  the  ability  to  establish  such  relations  between 
themselves  and  the  United  States,  in  future,  as  their  inte- 
rest or  convenience  may  dictate.  This  independence  is 
based  upon  treaties  with  the  United  States;  and  those  of 
Hopewell  and  Uobton  are  priocipally  relied  upon  in  sup* 
port  of  it|  the  seventh  article  in  the  latter  being  a  guaranty 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  all  their  lands  not  ceded.  The 
object  which  I  now  have  in  view  is,  to  prove,  without  any 
reference  to  the  authority  which  Georgia  may  exert  over 
them,  that  the  Cherokees,  by  thein  own  concessions  in  the 
treaties  mentioned,  are  debarred  from  establishing  such  a 
Government  as  now  exists  among  them;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  they  are  not  an  independent  people,  and  can 
have  no  attribute  of  a  nation.  The  sixth  article  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Hopewell  deprives  the  Cherokees  of  the  power  of 
punishing  Indians,  or  persons  residing  among  them,  or  who 
shall  take  refuge  in  their  nation,  for  robbery,  murder,  or 
other  capital  crime,  on  any  citizen  of  the  United  States{ 
and  binds  them  to  deliver  the  offender,  to  be  punished 
according  to  her  laws.  And,  by  the  seventh  article,  they 
have  not  the  privilege  to  punish  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  commit  either  of  the  offences  just  named 
upon  an  Indian.  By  the  ninth  article,  the  United  States 
have  the  exclusive  right  of  regulatim^  the  trade  with  the 
Indians,  and  of  managing  all  their  anairsin  sueh  manner 
as  they  think  proper.  The  same  power  is  in  the  United 
States  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  treatv  of  Holston;  and  by 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  articles  of  the  same  treaty,  the 
Cherokees  are  bound  to  deliver  up  criminals,  refugees  aa 
well  as  Indians;  and  the  United  States  reserves  i&  right 
to  punisl)  its  own  citizens  who  shall  commit  crimes  on 
Cherokee  land.  It  roust  be  kept  in  mind  that,  by  the  first 
and  tliird  treaties  of  Tellico,  tne  treaties  before  existing 
between  the  parties  are  declared  to  be  in  force,  togetbsr 
with  the  construction  and  usage  under  their  respective 
articles,  and  so  to  continue!  and  the  sixth  article  of  the 
first  treaty  of  Tellico  is  a  repetition  of  the  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokees  of  the  remainder  of  their  country  forever.  Is  it 
consistent,  then,  with  such  powers  as  are  conceded  by  the 
treaties  of  Hopewell  and  Holi^n  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  Cherokees  shall  form  a  Government,  virtually  exclude 
iHg  the  operation  of  any  action  of  the  United  States  upon 
Cherokee  concerns? — a  Government  which  legislates  for 
the  punishment,  by  their  own  courts,  of  the  refugees  and 
criminals  whom,  by  treaty,  they  are  bound  to  surrender, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States^ 
the  only  instance  in  which  tbey  are  permitted  to  punish  » 
citizen  being  where  persons  intrude  upon  their  lands  with- 
out their  consent:  a  Government  which  taxes  the  licensed 
trader,  and  forces  a  revenue  from  the  vender  of  merchan- 
dise, when  the  sole  .and  exclusive  rig^ht  to  regulate  their 
trade  is  in  the  United  States;  which  inflicts  the  scour^ 
upon  the  backs  of  your  people,  regardless  of  their  ones 
that  they  are  American  citizens,  and  of  the  remonstrances 
of  your  agents  who,  by  treaty,  lives  among  them  to  pro- 
tect them  from  abuse,  and  our  own  people  from  that 
cruelty  .whicby  in  the  ftce  of  our  institutions,  permits  po- 
lygamy as  a  fit  indulgence  for  their  chiefs  and  rulers,  and 
twists  a  lialter  around  the  neck  of  every  Indian  who  dares 
to  enrol  his  name  as  an  emig^rant,  or  who  attempts  to  per- 
suade others  to  become  so. 

If  the  Cherokees  have  a  right  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent Government,  they  are  disunited  from  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Statea,  and  can  enter  into  alliances 
with  foreign  nations,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  restrain* 
ed  by  their  treaties  with  the  United  States.  But  even 
tiiis  badge  of  sovereignty,  and  without  which  a  people 
cannot  exist  as  a  nation,  was  surrendered  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Holston.  Sir,  it  woidd  liave  been 
well  for  gentlemen,  before  they  had  chanted  ^eir  strains 
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tit  Cherokee  ▼trtue,  hapfiinetB,  amplidty,  and  indepen- 
dence, to  have  acquainte<l  themselves  with  the  true  poai- 
tfon  of  that  tribe,  as  fixed  bv  treaties^  and  with  their  moral 
condition  as  a  people.  And  it  is  not  amiss  for  me  now  to 
inquire  if  their  violations  of  the  treaties^  b^  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Government  which  puts  aside  their  concessions 
to  the  United  States,  have  not  released  the  latter  from  all 
oblii^atio.i  to  maintain  the  guaranty  of  their  territoiy.  I 
havp  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  met,  that,  in  tlie  treaties 
with  this  tnbe*  there  are  expressions  which  seem  to  coun- 
tenance the  assumption  that  they  are  an  independent  peo- 
ple. But  when  interpreted  in  connexion  with  their  con- 
cessions, their  reographical  position  to  the  United  States 
and  the  State  or  Georgia,  and  to  Spain,  before  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas  were  acquired  by  tia,  those  expressions 
indicate  no  more  than  the  caution  which  our  Government 
used  toprevent  depredations  uiTon  our  frontiers  by  a  horde 
of  savages,  and  an  admisqon  diat  they  should  continue  to 
live  upon  their  hunting  grounds  unmolested,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  their  own  superstitious  and  savage  laws,  imdl, 
by  the  force  of  our  example  and  aid,  they  could  throw  off 
their  bondage. 

We  have  heard  it  relied  upon,  too,  that,  in  these  trea- 
ties, the  tribes  are  called  nations;  and  the  use  of  the  word, 
from  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  suited,  as  the  opposition 
know,  to  mislesid  persons  in  general  as  to  what  was  the 
poiitical  character  of  the  tribes  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  were  treated  with.  At  firtt,  it 
wovld  imply  the  concession  of  a  separate  and  national  ex- 
iitenee.  But  it  does'  not  do  so;  ana  that  it  may  not  do  so, 
I  invoke  the  aid  of  Robertson,  the  historian,  to  put  down 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  word  by  <*  William  Penn" 
and  Us  coadytitors  in  this  House— and  the  historian's  au- 
thority will  at  least  be  eoiisidered entitled  to  an  equality  of 
weight  with  tiioae  who  may  have  the  temerity  to  set  them- 
selves up  a^inst  him.  In  his  fourth  book,  under  the  head 
of  the  Indians  being  divided  into  small  communities,  he 
tays:  **In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  same  im- 
port as  in  other  paits  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceeding,  pemaps,  two  or  three  hundred 
persons,  but  occupying  provinces  greater  than  some  king^ 
donis  in  Europe."  The  succeeding  part  of  the  paragraph, 
in  which  the  philosophic  historian  dcniea  the  ownership  of 
iands  in  thtf  Indians,  is  also  recommended  to  the  perusal 
of  such  as  assert  it;  and  they  will  take  kindly,  I  trust,  my 
intimation  that  the  whole  chapter,  having  some  -connex- 
ion witii  this  subieet,  will  interest  them. 

Bvtthis  question  of  Cherokee  independence  and  right 
•f  self-government,  of  entire  freedom  from  State  jurisaic- 
tion,  may  be  resisted  bv  stronger  arguments  than  inferen- 
ces from  treaties  with  the  United  States,  which,  upon  a  full 
examination  of  the  eonstitutional  efficacy  of  treaties,  and 
the  powers  given  to  the  United  States  to  make  them,  will 
be  found  can  neitlier  give  nor  take  away  anv  riglit  of  an 
Indian.  This  confederacv  consisted,  originally,  of  States 
derivinjf  their  political  existence  from  their  joint  declara- 
tion or  independence,  and  the  subseouent  acknowledg- 
ment, by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  that  they  were  free, 
sovereigpn,  and  independent  States;  and  Eng^nd,  in  these 
remarMble  words  in  the  treaty,  ridinquishes  to  them,  as 
individual  States,  <*aU  claims  to  the  Government,  proprie- 
ty, and  territorial  rights  of  the  same.and  every  part  there- 
of.'* Their  boundaries  were  declared  in  their  charters, 
or  gfrants;  and  in  the  collective  declaration  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  those  which 
each  State  claimed  for  itself  are  oomprehended.  Within 
the  boundaries  of  tiiese  States,  Indian  tribes  lived,  having 
hunting  grounds  reserved  for  their  use,  and  of  which  they 
coidd  not  be  deprived  but  by  thor  own  consent,  and  for  a 
price. 

By  the  articles  of  conledenEtiOn,  the  riglit  to  regidate 
the  trade  and  to  manage  all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not 
members  of  any  of  the  Ststts,  was  given  10  the  United ' 


States.  The  readiest  mode  of  exercising  these  powers 
was  by  treaty)  and  it  not  being  then  well  tuiderstood  vhit 
tribesi  from  their  scattered  condition,  were  within  the 
State%  the  United  State's  negotiated  with  them,  without  • 
particular  reference  to  this  limitation  of  their  powers,  and 
without  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  tribes^ 
the  exigencies  of  tiie  States  in  the  war  with  tsreat  Britain, 
making  it  essential  that  their  friendship  and  poi-tiality 
should  be  secured.  But,  after  the  ««r,  the  oooimon  dan- 
ger no  longer  menacing  the  existence  of  the  States,  no 
sooner  did  the  United  States  make  a  treaty  with  any  tribe 
of  Indians,  than  the  Slates  began  to  look  into  its  provinons 
to  see  if  thev  were  consistent  wvth  the  P^t  of  power  to 
-*'  reguhite  the  trade  and  manage  all  affairs  with  the  In- 
dians not  members  «f  any  of  the  States.*'  The  treaty  of 
Hopewell,  with  th6  Cherokees,  was  at  once  protected 
against  by  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  for  its  invasion  of 
their  legnlative  ri^its.  A  protest,  in  such  a  case,  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  espedally  as  the  United  Stales  did 
not,  by  legislation,  attempt  to  enforce  those  clauses  of  the 
treaty  which  were  noxious  to  the  rights  of  the  protnt* 
ing  States.  It  must  be  kept  in  «nind  that,  up  to  this  pe- 
rioid,  the  United  States  had  made  no  guaranty  to  the 
Cherokees  of  their  lands.  Thus  matters  stood  between 
the  United  States,  the  States,  and  tiie  Indians,  untU  aAcr 
our  present  constitntion  bad  been  ratified  bv  the  SUtes. 
In  1791,  the  United  States  made  with  the  Cherokees  the 
treaty  of  HtHston,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  chuise  in  the  consd* 
tution,  to  '*  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes,'' 
they  assume  the  right  **  solemnly  to  guaranty  to  the  Ch^ 
rokee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby  ceded;"  and  from 
tiiis  g^ranty  it  is  amied  the  Cherokees  are  indepen- 
dent, having  a  right  of  self-government,  and  free  from  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  That  is,  Oie  right  of  tiie 
United  States  **  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes," 
is  so  expannve«  power,  that,  because  commerce  may  be 
reguUted  by  trescty,  tiie  United  States  are  empowered  to 
dissolve,  by  treaty,  all  the  political  relations  between  the 
States  and  Indians  living  in  their  limita;'to  make  tberosn 
independent  people,  wiUi  an  ability  to  form  a  Goremmoit 
and  State  within  the  acknowledged  limito  of  other  States 
thou]fh,  by  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  tbe 
constitution,  it  is  declared,  "no  new  State  shall  be  fonned 
or  erected  within  tiie  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
any  StaU  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  State% 
or  pai-ta  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures 
of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.''  Sir, 
so  monstrous  a' concatenation  of  construction  it  is  only  hu- 
mane to  strangle  in  ita  births  said  I  trust  it  lies  dead  in  all 
ita  deformity. 

If,  when  the  constitution  was  presented  to  North  Caro> 
lina  and  Georgia  for  ratification,  it  could  have  been  (on- 
seen  that  a  direct  pow^r  to  regulate  commerce  vith  the 
Indians  would  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  jurisdiction  over  their  territories,  and  involved 
a  power  in  the  General  €iOvernment,  by  treaty  stipuktioot 
with  Indian  tribes,  to  disarm  those  States  of  the  povcr « 
legislating  for  tliem  whenever  they  should  be  in  a  confi* 
tion  to  enforce  their  laws,  does  any  one  believe  that,  «ith 
all  the  sulvantages  of  union  in  prospect,  those  States  vouhl 
have-  become  parties  to  a  compact  which  destroj'ed  the 
integrity  of  their  boimdaries?  No^  sir:  something  else 
would  have  been  heard  than  the  protest  against  tbe  treaty 
of  Hopewell;  sind  the  Jurisdiction  of  those  States  over  I|f 
dians  within  their  limits,  would  liave  been  admitted  is 
terms  in  the  constitution.  But  fortunately  for  the  canst 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  her  jurisdiction  €Prcr  the  Indisa 
hunting  grounds  within  her  limito  lias  been  acknoaledged 
in  practice  by  the  United  States,  and  is  the  foundation  oi 
all  tiie  righta  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  United  States 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  In  the  articles  of  agreement 
and  cession  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  m 
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Georgia,  the  State  of  Georgia  cedes*  and  the  United  States 
accept,  all  the  right,  title,  and  chum,  **  which  the  taid 
State  has  lo  the  jtiriadiction  and  soil  of  the  lands  wtiich 
were  the  subject  of  negotiation^"  and  the  United  States 
*'  cede  to  tlie  State  of  Georgia  whatever  claifln„  rigiit,  or 
title  they  ma^  liave  to  the  jurisdiction  or  soil  of  any  hinds," 
aa  set  forth  in  the  second  artidb  of  the  convention  i  and 
which,  upon  examination,  will  he  found  to  comprehend 
the  Cherokee  hunting  grounds  in  the  State  of  GeorgJA. 
And,  by  tliia  same  convention^  the  right  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  over  Indian  hkxM  within  her  limits,  which  had 
not  been  ceded  to  the  State  or  the  United  States  by  the 
Indians,  is  admitt^  by  the  confirmation  of  every  actual 
survey  or  settlement  made  under  the  act  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  entitled  *'  An  act  for  laying  out  a  district  of  I«id, 
situate  on  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  bounds  of  Uie 
State,  into  a  county,  to  be  called  Bourbon,  passed  the  7th 
day  of  February,  1785."  I  could  multiply  similar  conces- 
sions of  jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  Indian  lands  b^  the 
United  States,  by  reference  to  the  cessions  of  Ytq^iniar  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  of  North  Carolina  or  Ten* 
neasee;  but  it  b  sufficient  merely  to  mention  them. 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  of  the  expense  which  will  at- 
tend the  removal  of  the  Indians,  hare  kept  out  of  view 
the  actual  annual  expenditure  of  the  Government  at  this 
time,  for  superintendents,  agents,  sub-agents,  and  inter- 
preters, amounting  to  at  least  seventy  thoumd  dollars, 
and  which  will  be  lessened  and  entirely  got  rid  of  if  the 
aouthern  tribes  shall  be  colonized.  The  contingencies  for 
the  Indian  Department  were,  in  the  year  1829,  one  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eix  dol- 
lars; for  annuities,  two  hundred  and  two  thousand  ^ve 
hundred  and  nine^-one  donarsy  and  for  the  removal  of 
Indians,  and  to  carry  treaties  into  effect,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars were  drawn  from  your  treasury.  It  is  time  that  some 
SjTstenx  had  been  adopted  to  lessen  the  expense  of  our  In- 
ian  relations^  or,  at  all  events^,  to  prevent  an  increase. 
The  plan  of  colomzation  propoaed  wiU  do  mudi  towards 
checking  the  evil.  As  matters  now  stand,  we  are  menaced 
with  its  increase;  for  tiie  Ijutian  augments  yearly  the  price 
for  relinquishing  his  hunting  grounds,  and  the  incidents  of 
holdinfi^  treaties  with  them,  for  partial  cesMons  of  hnd, 
are  daily  becoming  more  expensive.  But  let  them  be- 
come convinced  that  their  colonization  to  the  west  of 


besides  a  price  which  forbids  the  hope  of  reimbursement 
by  sale»  annuitieaare  demanded,  and  must  be  given.  In 
proportioa  as  they  have  less  land,  and  are  told  the  value 
the  white  man  placea  upon  his  possessions,  tiie:r  demands 
increase,.  and»every  year  presents  an  increasing  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  negotiating  with  them.  Does  it  require 
much  sagacity  to  see  that,  in  a  few  years,  tiiis  system  must 
be  brought  to  a  dose,  by  its  own  pressure  upon  our  finan« 
ces{  and  that  then  the  Indian,  crowded  upon  by  Uie  white 
population,  will  be  abandoned  to  his  fate — to  be  annllubitc  d 
aa  have  been  the  Mohicans,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks?  Is 
not  the  Golanijwtion  of  tiie  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Cliickasaws, 
and  Cherokees,  beUer  than  such  a  result?  And  1  call  upon 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  tiie  opposition  to  vindicxtc 
their  course  to  this  nation,  by  teUing  it  what  plans  they 
have  in  view  to  prevent  so  cei  tain  a  calamity  to  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mistaken  kindness. 

There  is  one  other  topic  upon  which,  as  an  American,  I 
feel  bound  to  say  a  few  words.  In  this  diseussion,  it  has 
been  more  than  once  said  tiiat  the  Indians  liave  been  aa 
oppf«tacMj»  aggrieved  people;  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  contaot  with  the  white  man,  they  have  suffered  wrong; 
and  that  even  their  moral  condition  is  in  part  Uie  fruit  of 
our  opprewoni  and  I  have  heard  no  one  raise  his  voice 
to  vindicate  the  chronicles  of  our  country  from  such 
scandal.  Where  is  the  proof  of  it?  In  what  history  is  k 
to  be  found?  Or  what  tradition  of  their  own  tells  it  to  the 
world?  In  what  State  in  this  Union  was  more  done  than 
was  juflt  enough  to  guard  our  people  from  massacre,  and 
their  settlements  frcmi  desolation?  From  the  coming  of 
the  pilgrima  to  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe,  every  settle- 
ment, except  Virginia,  was  preceded  by  purchase,  or  ne- 
«>tiations  for  peace;  and  as  oflen  as  the  war  crv  was  raised 
by  the  savages,  our  fathers'  hearts  turned  in  kindness  to 
them,  before  the  blood  on  the  tomahawk  was  dry,  and 
whilst  the  scalps  of  the  infiint  and  mother  were  green. 
is  our  unkindness  to  them  to  be  found  in  the  early  efibrts 
of  a  Mayhew  and  an  Elliott,  to  give  to  tltem  tlie  blessings 
of  Christianity?  or  in  the  millions  expended  by  the  nation 
to  fiimiliarize  them  to  the  comforts  of  civilized  life?  Sir, 
I  assert,  witiiout  the  fear  of  contradiction,  tliat  our  mili* 
tary  ann^  are  free  from  any  excesses  against  the  Indians, 
and  that  we  never  turned  war  into  desoktion,  until  the 
barbaritids  of  the  savage  admonished  us  that  there  was  no 
medium  between  peace  and  destruction. 

Mr.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  next  took  the  floor,  and 
occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  review  of  the  topics  in- 


the    Mississippi   is   the    establislied    policy  of  the    Go- 
vernment t  that  they  will  be  treated  with  only  upon  the 

footing  of  acre  for  acre;  and  that  land  shall  be  the  princi-ltroduced  into  the  debate,  and  in  stating  his  objections  to 
pal  consideration  m  the  exchange-— and  this  nation  will  be  the  bill.     He  concluded  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  call 
relieved  from  future  disbursements  of  greater  magnitude'  for  the  question  was  loud  and  general {  and  no  other  gen 
than  the  cost.of  their  removal.  tleman  rising  to  address  the  House,, 

Sir,  I  invite  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  to  look  at  ouri  The  question  was  put  on  the  amendment  reported  by 
cxpendittire,  year  after  year,  for  holding  treaties  with  In-iLhe  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill,  viz.  tiiat,  in  exe* 
dians  for  cessions  of  land,  under  our  present  system,  andfouting  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  faith  of  treaties  with 
they  will  be  startled  at  the  sums  paid  to  commissioners,  ||he  Indians  shall  not  be  violated--and  concurred  in:  yeas, 
aecretaries,   interpreters,  messengers,  bakers,  and  but- 1141 — nays,  54. 


chers;  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  council  houses,  mess 
houses,  kitchens,  and  cabins (  for  com,  beef,  pork,  and 
Bxltr^not  akme  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Indisjis  and  their 
families  white  the  treaty  is  in  prorress,  but  for  their  sup- 
port on  their  return  home.  And  then  come  those  hun- 
dreds of  contingencies  of  horses  for  expresses  and  their 
riders^  stationery,  pipes,  tobacco,  paint,  and  ammunition, 
and  medical  attendance,  with  a  swarm  of  et  trntproM,  the 
cost  of  which  is  never  known  until  a  demand  is  made  for 
payment— and  tiie  reserve  of  all  these  abuses  is  a  heavy 
item  of  goods  for  distribution  to  the  Indians'.  Sir,  if  gen- 
tlemen will  but  look  into  the  particulars  of  the  system  now 
existing,  they  will  see  cogent  reasons  to  forward  the  policy 
of  colonization.  But  a  more  forcible  appeal  is  made  to  our' 


Mr.  McUUFFlE  then  rose,  and  SMd  he  was  satisfied  it 
was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  House  to  eome  to  a  decision 
on  this  subject  He  was  not  going  into  the  argument, 
but  he  irished  to  say  this  was  a  practical  question.  What- 
ever we  mav  think  here,  [said  he]  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  assumed  an  attitude  from  which  she  will  not  shrink { 
and  if  we  refiise  to  exerose  die  power  which  we  may  con- 
stitutionally assume  on  this  question,  the  guilt  of  blood 
may  rest  upon  ua    I  demand  the  previous  question. 

Tellers  were  appointed  to  count  the  members,  who  re« 
ported  ninety-seven  lor  the  previous  question,  and  ninety* 
eight  against  it  $  so  it  was  not  secondeo. 
Mr.  HEMPHHX  then  rose  to  propose  a  substitute  for 
e  bill,  which  was  (as  nearlv  as  its  substance  could  be 
thered  from  tlie  reading  ol^  it  by  the  Ckrk)  to  provide 


humanity  in  behalf  of  the  Indian.     Formerly,  goods  and 

clothing  were  accepted  hy^  them  for  the  largest  cessions  of  Bbr  the  appmtment  of  three  comnussioners  6v  the  Presi** 

landsf  or,  if  money  was  given,  the  sum  was  trifling.  Now,  fdent  and  BenatOi  not  to  be  residents  of  any  of  the  Statea 
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immediately  interested*  who  should  go  through  the  Indian 
tribes  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ascertain  their  disposi- 
tion to  emigrate — ^then  to  explore  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  ascertain  the  quality  and  extent  of  the 
country  which  could  be  offered  to  the  Indians  in  exchange 
for  their  lands  east  of  the  rirer,  and  on  what  terms  they 
would  make  the  exchange,  dispose  of  their  improvements, 
&C.  and  remore,  and  report  the  whole  to  the  President, 
to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  its  next  session;  and  appro- 
priates thirty  thousand  dollars  to  carry  the  prorisions  mto 
effect. 

Mr.  H.  said  that,  at  this  late  period  of  the  debate,  he 

would  not  trespasslongon  the  patience  of  the  committee,  but 

would  abridge  what  he  had  intended  to  say.  Sir,  [said  he] 

it  is  endeavored  to  place  tliis  important  question  on  party 

j  grounds,  but  it  is  too  important:  it  deeply  involves  both 

:  3ie  political  and  moral  character  of  the  country.     The 

1  President  has  recommended  the  measure  generally;  and 

^  the  amendment  1  have  offered  treats  that  recommendation 

with  the  highest  possible  respect.     R  proceeds  with  cau- 

•  tion,  and  in  the  most  respectml  manner,  to  obtain  the  ne- 

\  cessary  information.     The  Pceadent  has  not  more  sincere 

friends  in  the  United  States  than  those  of  his  party  who 

prefer  this  amendment  to  the  original  bill;  and  I  predict 

that  they  will  be  discovered  to  have  been  his  most  diacreet 

fi'iends  on  this  occasion. 

By  the  original  bill,  this  measure  is  to  t>e  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians.  Still  we  have  an  import- 
ant task  to  perform,  and  that  is,  to  convince  the  world  that 
it  is  not  done  under  circumstances  which  leave  them  no 
choice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
prepared  for  this  question;  they  have  not  as  vet  had  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  it.     We  alt  know  'wat  no  peti- 
tions  have  been  presented  to  us  in  favor  of  the  measure. 
We  know,  too,  that  remonstrances  ag^nst  it  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  numerous.     The  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  GeoiTjia  [Mr.  Wilm]  made,  as  I  thought, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  weaken  this  state  of  the  case. 
He  sud,  if  I  rightly  understood  him«  that  the  excitement 
was  partial,  and  that  the  silent  speculators  ought  to  be 
considered  as  acquiescing  in  the  proposed  measure.   This 
is  not  the  practice  of  the  people  of  tnis  country.     An  ex- 
citement on  one  side  always  rouses  the  other,  (if  there  be 
any  other.)  The  silence,  therefore,  which  is  claimed  as  an 
acquiescence  on  this  occasion,  is  rather  to  be  considered 
as  a  solemn  warning  that  we  ought  to  act  with  the  greatest 
caution  and  circumspection.     How  does  the  amendment 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  treat  this  truly 
important  question?    Not,  I  will  say,  with  common  care, 
but  with  the  highest  possible  respect  that  can  be  paid  to  it. 
Its  object  is  to  obtain  information  before  we  act.    It  has 
been  intimated  that  some  of  us  do  not  undentand  the 
subject  as  well  as  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians. 
This  may  be  very  true,  but  we  have  a  great  desire,  to 
understand  it  thoroughly.     There  are  important  points 
which  ought  to  be  fully  and  fUrly  known.  The  President, 
as  I  observed,  has  recommended  this  measure  generally, 
but,  in  this  recommendation,  he  has  not  indicated  the 
mode  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect.    The  substi- 
tute attempts: 

It  proposes  to  send  three  diaintereSted  eomndsstoners, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  are  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation deemed  necessary.  They  are  to  aseertain,  in  the 
first  place,  whether  the  Indians,  m  their  national  capacity,* 
as  heretofore  considered  by  the  United  States,  arc  willing 
to  remove  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  they  are 
wilUng  to  exchange  lands  for  this  purpose,  6ie  commis- 
sioners are  next  to  compare  the  country  which  they  leave, 
to  the  country  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent.  A  knowledge 


mly  to  take  a  general  reconnoissance,  tnw 

_^ „  ^   b«  prepared  by  the  next  session.    A  ywjj 

of  a  few  points  is  extremely  important.     The  firat  is" a  de\ay  cannot  be  an  object  in  a  case  so  '"•*'***'"^'    T^ 
description  of  the  country  west  of  the  Minaismppii  and  the^  commissioners  are  to  inquire  into  the  probable  erpf^ 


condition  and  probable  number  of  the  Indians  who  nov 
occupy  any  part  of  it.  If  it  is  a  hunting  country,  we  m 
to  presume  that  much  of  it  is  inhabit«i  by  the  western 
Indians.  We  have  some  partial  account,  it  is  true,  from 
agents,  but  tlie  evidence  in  relation  to  the  character  of  tbe 
country,  and  the  numbera  and  condition  of  the  Indians 
there,  is  equally  defective.  The  original  bill  confines  the 
Indians  to  be  removed,  to  that  part  of  any  tenitory  to 
which  tlie  Indian  title  is  extingtusbed,  (if  there  is  any  ex- 
tinguished.) The  amendment  allows  of  a  larger  scope. 
There  may  be  land  adjoining,  better  adapted  to  Indian 
pursuits,  and  which  may  be  purchased.  The  Cherokees 
who  have  removed,  have  a  good  country,  it  is  said,  but 
there  is  no  room  for  any  more  Indians  there.  The  Creeks 
wish  no  more  to  come  among  them,  and  the  Choctaws 
have  their  own  boundaries.  '  We  are  almost  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  country  required  for  from  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  In<uans,  who  are  contemplatea  to  be  re< 
moved.  We  do  not  know  what  western  tribes  may  be 
there,  or  whether  they  may  be  willing  to  leave  their  hunt- 
ing  ground  peaceably. '  We  do  not  know  what  force  may 
be  necessaryto  protect  the  removed  Indians,  for,  whether 
the  numbera  be  great  or  small  at  first,  the  force  to  pro- 
tect them  must  be  the  same.  The  arm^  must  be  able  to 
meet  the  numbera  and  hostile  dispositions  of  the  western 
Indians. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  original  bill,  the  President  s 
solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  witii  which  the  ei- 
change  is  made,  that  the  United  States  will  forever  secure 
and  guaranty  to  them,  and  to  their  hein  and  successors, 
the  country  so  exchangcKl.     What  is  the  meaning  of  thii 
section  as  connected  with  the  sixth,  which  says,  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  be  protected  at  their  new  residence  against  all 
intenuptions  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  ornation, 
or  any  person  or  persons  whatever?     Are  we  to  be  under 
a  lasting  obligation  to  take  a  part  in  all  their  wars?   Do 
I^TTtlemensee  the  extent  and  uncertainty  of  the  expense 
m  which  we  are  to  be  involved  ?    In  these  regions  there 
may  be  many  Indian  tribes,  and  we  cannot  foresee  the  f^^ 
quency  of  their  wara.     I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  fourth  "^^^^"^ 
the  bill.     By  it  Indian  improvements  su^  to  be  apprascd 
and  paid  forj  and  then  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  possession  shall  not  afterwards  be  per- 
mitted to  any  of  the  said  tribes.     In  the  first  section  of  the 
bin,  the  Indians  are  described  as  tribes  or  nations,  who 
may  choose  to  exchange  lands.     From  tWs  it  would  leen 
that  they  are  to  be  negotiated  with  in  their  national  capacitf . 
But  tlie  fourth  section  has  an  individual  respect    By  this, 
the  improvements  claimed  by  any  individual  or  indi>Tdual$ 
can  be  appraised  and  purchased.     Now,  I  wish  to  know 
the  real  meaning  of  the  bill.     Firat,  is  it  desired  to  treat 
with  the  Indians  to  gain  their  national  capacity?  and,  s^ 
condly,  if  consent  is  not  given  by  the  tribe  or  nation,  is  >* 
intended  to  go  to  indiriduals,  and  purchase  from  At  ^ 
and  €  ?  If  this  is  the  intent  of  the  bill,  it  ought  to  be  plainly 
stated  in  the  sUtute  book.     The  fourth  section  ii  obscuit 
and  unsatisfaetory.     Suppose  the  United  States  shooul 
purchase  many  improvements,  and  give  possession  to  whitt 
men;  would  they  then  have  a  right,  in  common  with  the 
Indians,  to  their  hunting  grounds?    In  Georgia  and  Ten- 
nessee the  title  to  the  relmquished  lands  would  be  in  those 
lands,  while  the  improvements  belong  to  the  United  State* 
The  substitute  which  I  have  offered  is  desnencd  to  obtais 
inibrmation  only,  and  leaves  the  removal  bifi  to  be  dia^ 
up  hereaf^r.     I  tiiink  it  wiU  be  judicious  to  have  but  one 
set  of  commissionera,  as  they  will  be  enabled  to  j"^^^ 
the  relative  state.of  things  on  each  side  of  the  river.   And 
^a  fhAv  are  on^  ^'^  *«im  •  nMmAWMi  «.A^nnnntBBAfice.  tneii 
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which  will  be  incurred  on  both  sidefl  of  the  MiBsissippi/ 
previous  to  the  removals.  It  would  be  inhunun  to  ex- 
pose them  to  the  forests  or  the  prairies;  &  third  or  fourth 
part  of  their  number  would  be  apt  to  perish.-  Those  wh^ 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  hunting  most  have  some  lands  cleai^ 
ed,  and  implements  of  husbandry  must  be  taken. 

Before  we  appropriate  ftve  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
mnd  embark  in  this  boundless  and  expensive  project,  the 
information  required  by  the  substitute  is  well  worth  ob- 
taining. To  adopt  this  course  will  be  pursuing  the  re- 
commendation of  the  President  in  the  most  wise  and  dig- 
nified manner.  It  will  relieve  him  from  too  hig^  a  re- 
sponsibility. Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  bill,  the 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  could  scarcely  be  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  It  must  of  necessity  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  who  ipay  use  their  influence 
to  obtain  tlie  consent  of  individuals,  and,  by  so  doing,  fo- 
ment divisions  among  the  tribes,  and  destroy  their  peace 
and  happiness. 

After  information  obtained,  Cong^ss  should  take  the 
responsibility  on  themselves,  and  lay  down'  in  detail  the 
node  and  manner  of  the  removals,  and  let  the  President 
carry  the  law  into  execution.  This  mode  will  be  most  sa^ 
tisfactory  to  the  people,  and  give  them  time  for  reflection. 
It  will  besides  appear  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  the  ori- 
ginal bill,  to  the  foreign  nations  whose  attention  will  be 
attracted  by  this  movement.  It  will  conform  best  with  the 
practice  and  principles  of  Penn,  whose  memory  my  native 
State  delights  to  honor. 

Sir,  these  are  my  views  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  original  bill  and  the  substitute.  The  state  of  ancient 
and  modem  Indians  is  too  large  a  field  for  me  at  present. 
This  must  be  an  affair  of  history.  I  feel  »  cone<M<HMn«as 
of  ray  incapacity  to  give  any  glowing  description  of  In- 
dian wrongs.  Against  the  aborigines  who  once  possessed 
this  fair  country,  what  complaint  have  we  to  make  ^  In 
what  deg^e  are  their  sealping  knives  and  tomahawks  to 
be  compared  to  our  instruments  of  death  by  which  we 
Lave  overthrown  their  powerful  kingdoms,  and  reduced 
the  whole  fabric  of  their  societies,  wtth  their  kings  ani^ 

3ueens,  to  their  present  miserable  condition^    How  littl 
id  they  expect,  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  a  race  o 


absent  fi-om  indisposition,  who  could  not  vote  to-night  on 
the  bill,  and,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to-morrow,  moved 
an  adjournment,  and  cssUed  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and  the  question  being  put,  the  motion  was 
negatived:  yeas,  84— nays,  112. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put,  "  Shall  the  main 
question  be  now  put?"  and  the  votes  being  ninety-nine  to 
ninety-nine,  the  SPEAKER  voted  with  the  yeas,  and  de- 
cided the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

So  the  main  question  was  at  last  put,  <*  Shall  the  bill  bo 
read  a  third  time?"  and  was  decided  in  the  afiirmative  by 
the  following  vote : 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  John  S.  Barbour,  P.  P.  Barbour,  Bam- 
well,  Baylor,  Bell,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bockee,  Boon, 
Borst,  Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Brown,  Cambreleng,  Camp- 
bell, Carson,  Chandler,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  Cole- 
man, Conner,  Hector  Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Crawford, 
Crocheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Desha^ 
De  Witt,  Drayton,  Dwight,  Earll,  Findky,  Ford,  Foster, 
Fry,  Gaither,  GUmore,  Gordon,  Hall,  Hammons,  Harvey, 
Haynes,  Hinds,  Hoffman,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Isacks,  Jen- 
nings, R.  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Perkins  Ring,  La^ 
mar.  Lea,  Lecompte,  Loyall,  Lewis,  X^mpkin,  Lyon, 
Magee,  Martin,  Thomas  Maxwell,  McCoy,  McDuffie^ 
Mclntire,  Mitchell,  Monell,  Nuckolls,  Ovolon,  Pettis, 
Polk,  Potter,  Powers,  Ramsey,  Rencher,  Roane,  Scott» 
Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Shields,  Speight,  Richard  Spencer, 
Sprigg,  Standifer,  Sterigere,  Wiley  Thompson,  Trezvant, 
Tucker,  Verplanck,  Wayne,  Weeks,  C.  P.  WhiU,  Wick- 
liffe,  Wilde,  Yancey.— 102. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Arnold,  Buley,  Noyes 
Bftrber,  Barringer,  Bartley,  Bates,  Beekman,  Burges, 
Butman,  Cahoon,  Childs,  Chilton,  Clark,  Condict,  Coo- 
per, Cowles,  Crane,  Crockett,  Crei^hton,  Crowninshield, 
John  Davis,  Deberry,  Denny,  Dickinson,  Doddridge, 
Dorsey,  Dudley,  Duncan,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Finch, 
Forward,  Gorham,  Green,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill, 
Hodges,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington*  Ihrie,  Ingersoll, 
Thomas  Irwin,  WiUiam  W.  Irvin,  Johns,  Kendall,  Ken- 
non,    Kincaid,  Adam  King,   Leiper,   Letcher,    Mallary, 


human  beings  would  come  fVom  beyond  the  great  waters  xVIartindale,  Lewis  Maxwell,  McCreery,  Mercer,  Miller, 
to  destroy  them.     Their  fate,  we  all  know,  is  now  irre^^  " -t-i^-i ^t»-* —    « «: «--j^i«w    t>^«j 

vocably  sealed.  Their  extermination  is  certain.  Still,  aii 
a  generous  nation,  we  ought  to  act  towards  them  with  ih^^ 
strictest  fairness,  and  attend  to  their  glimmering  existenc^ 
with  more  than  ordinary  humanity. 

The  honorable  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  origfinal  bill, 
doubtless  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  Indians:  I,  however,  think 
differently.  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  such  are  my 
convictions  and  feelings,  that  1  can  never  vote  for  the  ori- 
ginal bill. 

The  substitute  has  another  decided  advantage.  It  is 
.most  suitable  to  the  present  state  of  the  treasury,  and  may 
leave  something  for  other  objects  of  importance. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  of  Georgia,  said  he  had  forborne  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in  delivering  his  views  at 
large  on  the  bill,  and  he  was  therefore  privileged,  be 
thought,  in  agun  demanding  the  previous  question,  [which 
would  of  course  put  by  the  amendment.]     Accordingly'^ 

Tellers  were  appointed  to  count  the  House,  who  report^ 
ed  ninety-eight  in  favor  of,  and  ninety-eight  againstthc  pre  s, 
Tious  question.  The  SPEAKER  voted  in  the  affirmative! 
•o  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded. 

Mr.  MILLER,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  he  could  not  per- 
mit the  main  question  to  be  taken  without  one  more  effort 
to  arrest  this  measure.     He  therefore  moved  to  lay  th  j 


Muhlenberg,  Norton,  Pearce,  Pierson,  Randolph,  Reed, 
Richaiidson,  Rose,  Russel,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Seromcs^ 
Sill,  Samuel  A*  Smith,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Stanbery, 
Stephens,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  Wm.  L.  Storrs,  Strong, 
Suuerland,  Swann,  Swif^  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Test,  John 
Thomson,  Tracy,  A''ance,  Vamum,  Vinton,  Washington, 
Whittiesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Williams,  Wingate,  Young. 

[The  only  variation  between  the  last  vote  and  the  pre- 
ceding votes  on  the  previous  question,  &c.  was,  that,  just 
before  the  final  vote»  Mr.  DICKINSON  (who  had  been 
previously  absent  from  indisposition)  came  in,  and  voted 
against  the  third  reading— and  Messrs.  DWIGHT,  FORD, 
RAMSEY,  and  SCOTT,  who  voted  against  the  previous 
question,  because,  as  was  understood,  it  superseded  Mr. 
HEMPHILL'S  amendment,  voted  fbr  the  third  reading, 
afler  that  amendment  was  set  aside  by  the  previous  question.} 


bill  on  the  table,  and  cslled  fbr  the  yeas  and  nays,  whiclr  third  reading. 

wereordered;and,  being  taken,  the  motion  waa  negatived^      At  the  sug^tion  of  Mr.  DRAYTON,  the  word  sub- 
yeas,  94 — ^nays,  103,  sistence  was  mserted  after  "pay,"  and  the  word  allow- 
Mr.  BATES  then  observed  that  there  was  a  gentleman  ances  after  "emoluments." 


TvisDAT,  Mat  25,  1830. 

THE   MARINE   CORPS. 

The  joint  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  CARSON,  from 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  some  days  ago,  proposing 
to  continue  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  aa 
it  was  prior  to  March,  1829,  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  was  taken  up — the  question  being  on  its 
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Mr.  WICKLIFFE  objected  to  the  resolution,  and  bandr 
ed  to  the  Chair  a  long  letter  from  the  Fourth  Auditor,  ex- 
plaining his  reajons  for  the  construction  which  he  had 
given  to  the  law;  which  letter  was  in  part  read,  and  then 
suspended,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  CARSON,  who  explained  the  necessit^r  for  the  re- 
solution, by  referring  to  the  hardships  under  which  the 
officers  labored  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  their 
pay,  by  the  construction  of  the  present  Auditor.  The  Au- 
ditor himself  thought  the  pay  allowed  by  him  was  insuffi- 
cient, but  he  conceived  he  was  restrained  by  the  law  from 
allowing  more.  The  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  au- 
thorize the  Auditor  to  make  the  same  allowance  as  had 
been  made  by  his  predecessors,  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session,  when  Congress  would  have  time  to  legislate  on 
the  subject,  and  put  the  matter  oh  its  proper  footing. 

Mr.  McDUFPIE  said,  the  case  which  the  resolution 
proposed  to  relieve,  was  one  of  extreme  hardship  and 
injustice.  He  threw  no  blame  on  tlie  Auditor  for  his 
construction,  but  it  made  a  most  unjust  discrimination 
between  the  officers  in  the  two  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  it  was  intended  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing.  The  act  organizing  the  marine  corps,  in  express 
terms  says,  the  colonel  shall  receive  the  same  pay,  &c.  as 
a  colonel  in  the  army;  but  the  army  officers  are  paid  by 
one  construction,  and  those  of  the  marine  corps  by  another, 
and  that  now  adopted  for  the  latter  has  altered  the  con- 
struction which  has  prevailed  for  thirty  years,  and  deprived 
them  of  a  third  of  their  pay.  The  consequence  of  this  sud- 
den curtailment  [said  Mr.  McD.]  is,  that  some  of  the  officers 
will  have  to  go  to  jail  unless  they  are  relieved  bv  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  observed  that,  if  the  difficulty  was  a 
mere  matter  of  construction,  the  Auditor  could  return  to 
the  former  one,  and  obviate  the  grievance;  but  if  the  in- 
terpretation be  matter  of  legal  certainty,  we  cannot  change 
it  by  this  resolution,  and  in  this  point  of  view  he  resisted 
this  resolution.  A  le^  provinon  can  only  be  changed  by 
the  same  legal  formality  that  established  the  law  complun- 
ed  of,  and  this  resolution,  therefore,  could  not  reach  the 
case,  as  it  could  not  authorize  the  Auditor  to  construe  the 
law  differently. 

Mr.  MILLER  remarked  that  tlus  was  a  case  of  a  some- 
what extraordinary  character.  The  Auditor  had,  by  his 
construction,  reduced  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  corps 
below  what  they  could  possibly  subsist  on,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Committee,  a  bill  would  have  been  reported  to 
remedy  the  difficulty;  but,  as  that  had  not  been  done,  it 
was  thought  this  joint  resolution  would  answer  the  purpose 
until  Congress  could  legislate  formally  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  would  not  undertake  to  censure  the 
Auditor;  his  construction  might  be  correct,  but  the  officers 
of  the  corps  suffered  great  hardship  by  it,  and  he  thought 
he  could,  m  a  few  minutes,  satisfy  the  House  that  such  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  law,  whatever  interpretation  its 
language  might  admit.  Mr.  D.  then  proceeaed  to  show 
by  argument,  and  bv  a  reference  to  the  laws,  that  the 
marine  corps  was  included  in  all  the  provisions  of  the  acts 
relating  to  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  tluit  sometliing  ought 
to  be  done  to  obviate  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  miscon- 
stniction  of  the  Auditor.  He  had  not  concluded  his  re- 
marks, when  the  expiration  of  the  hour  arrested  the  debate 
for  to-day. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT. 

Mr.  ST0RR9,  of  New  York,  observed,  that,  as  the 
Senate  would  meet  to  day  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  answer  of  the  respondent, 
Judge  Peck,  it  was  indispensable  ttoA  the  House  come  to 
some  order  immediately  on  the  subject.  He  therefore 
moved  a  resolution  that  the  House  would,  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  attend  tlie  Senate  during  the  trial  of  James 
H.  Peck. 


Mr.  PETTIS  said,  he  would  like  to  know  some  rfaaoni 
why  the  House  should  attend  the  Senate  during  the  tiiaL 
Unless  the  attendance  were  absolutely  necenary,  it  would 
be  better  to  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  its  ordiiitiy 
business,  and  let  the  managers  appointed  by  the  Houk  at* 
tend  the  Senate,  and  conduct  the  prosecution.  If  the  Houw 
adopted  this  resolution,  [said  Mr.  P.]  tlie  attendance  on  the 
Senate  would  take  up  the  whole  time  of  the  next  seasioii, 
and  nothing  else  would  be  done. 

Mr.  STORRS  observed  that  this  resolution  wss  con- 
formable to  the  usage  of  the  House  on  former  occssioni. 
The  House  would  receive,  at  twelve  o'clock  to^y,a 
message  from  the  Senate,  that  they  are  ready  to  recme 
the  House,  and  that  seats  are  prepared  for  them.  The 
House  would  only  have  to  go  there  to-day,  and  be  present 
while  Judge  Peck  puts  in  his  answer  to  the  impeacbroent; 
the  House  will  come  back,  and  the  Senate  will  adjourn  is 
a  court  until  the  second  Monday  of  next  session.  If  the 
House  be  not  present,  the  Senate  cannot  receive  the  plet 
of  the  accused. 

Mr.  PETTIS  insisted  that  the  presence  of  the  managen 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that,  if  the  House  resolved  to  at* 
tend  the  Senate  during  the  txial,  there  woiild  be  little  other 
business  done  during  Sie  next  session. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  thought  it  would  be  wrongs  to 
adopt  the  resolution.  It  would  be  very  proper  to  go  to 
the  Senate  to-day,  and  be  present  at  the  opening^  of  the 
court  for  the  impeachmenC  ftnd  receiving  the  answer  of 
the  accused;  but  afterwards,  unless  some  very  presao|; 
occasion  should  require  it,  the  presence  of  the  House 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  object  in  appointing  roanfr 
gers,  was  to  leave  it  to  them  to  conduct  the  impeachment 
He  cited  JefTeraon'a  Manual  to  sustain  his  opinion,  and 
moved  to  modify  the  resolution  so  aa  to  provide  that  the 
House  would  attend  this  day. 

Mr.  STORRS.  Then  we  shall  have  to  adopt  a  similar 
one  every  day,  as  the  attendance  of  the  House  is  iodiapen* 
sable  to  the  continuance  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  WILLLiMS  said  he  would  like  to  learn  from  the 
SrsAKsa  what  the  practice  was  in  such  cases. 

The  SPEAKER  observed  that  every  member  waa  aa 
competent  to  inform  himself  and  jud^pe  as  the  Chair;  but 
there  was  no  doubt  the  uniform  practice  had  been  for  the 
House  to  be  present  at  tlie  trial,  as  the  accusers  and  pro- 
secutors. 

Mr.  STORRS  then  entered  into  a  somewhat  detaikd 
examination  of  the  subject,  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Psttii 
and  ScTHEKLAHD,  to  show  that  the  presence  of  the  House 
was  necessary.  The  appointment  of  managers  waa  not 
intended  to  dispense  witii  the  presence  of  the  House,  but 
merely  to  act  for  the  House,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  so  large  a  body  to  act  for  itself,  and  the  manager* 
could  take  no  step  without  consulting  the  House,  which 
must,  therefore,  be  present. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  hoped  his  friend  from  New  York  would 
remove  the  pi%sent  difficulty  by  accepting  the  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  SuTBXR&AHD,  sud  order  for  future  airaiigt* 
ments  could  be  taken  hereafter. 

Af^er  a  few  remarks  by  Messrs.  MERCER  and  SUTH* 
ERLAND,  Mr.  STORRS  accepted  the  modification,  and 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Retohed^  That  this  House  wUl,  this  day,  at  such  boor  ai 
the  Senate  shall  appoint,  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  attend  in  the  Senate  on  the  trial  of  the  im- 
peachment there  pending  of  James  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the 
district  courtof  the  UnitedStates  for  the  district  of  Missoun. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  having,  on  motion  of  Mr.  BELL,  postponed 
the  intervening  orders,  resumed  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
viding for  tlie  removal  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Miff*' 
sippi;  when 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  rose,  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  re- 
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committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  with 
instructions  to  amend  the  same  in  the  manner  proposed 
last  evening  by  Mr.  H. ' 

Mr.  BELL  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  recommitment, 
and  deprecated  re-opening  the  general  discussion  of  the 
bill,  which  must  grow  out  of  the  motion.  Full  opportunity 
had  been  given  [said  Mr.  B.]  for  debating  the  measure, 
and  erery  one  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  be  a  rejection  of  the 
bill.  He  opposed  the  amendment  on  various  grounds,  as- 
serting that  no  three  living  men  could  perform  the  duties 
proposed  by  the  amendment  in  twenty-four  months,  much 
less  in  six  months,  as  wa9  required-:— uid  was  proceeding 
wiUi  his  argument;  when 

A  messi^  Was  received  franl  the  Senate,  announcing 
that  it  was  now  sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  plea  and  answer  of  James  H.  Peck, 
m  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  by  the 
House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  the  House 
then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  Mr. 
p.  p.  Babboub  being  called  to  the  chair,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Senate  chamber,  and,  afler  being  absent  two 
hours  and  a  half,  returned,  and 

The 'SPEAKER  having  resumed  the  chair,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  business  which  had  been  suspended. 

Mr.  BELL  made  a  few  additional  remarks  against  the 
recommitment  of  the  biU,  and  concluded  by  moving  the 
previous  question,  (the  effect  of  which,  if  sustained,  would 
be  to  put  aside  the  motion  to  recommit,  and  take  the  ques- 
tion on  the  passage  of  the  bill.)- 

Mr.  VINTON  moved  a  call  of  the  House,  which  was  or- 
dered: yeas,  86^-nays,  76;  and 

The  roll  being  accordingly  called  over,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  members  answering, 

A  motion  was  made  to  suspend  mrther  proceedings  in  the 
call,  on  which  tlie  yeas  were  demanded  and  ordered;  and, 
being  taken,  the  call  was  suspended — 110  to  85.  ' 

Mr.  PEARCE  then  moved  that  the  House  adjourn;  al- 
leging, as  his  reason,  that  a  mcpiber  was  absent,  who  was 
known  to  be  in  the  city.  On  the  motion  for  adjournment, 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  required  and  taken,  and  the  motion 
was  ne^tived:  yeas,  19 — nays,  177. 

[While  tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  calling,  the  absent  mem- 
ber returned  to  the  House.  ] 


Affairs,  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  oflicers  of  the 
marine  corps;  and. 

After  further  debate  thereon,  the  previous  question  was 
moved  by  Mr.  CARSON,  and,  being  seconded  by  a  majority, 
the  previous  question  was  put  and  carried ;  and  the  main  ques- 
tion, on  ordering  the  resolution  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  decided  in  the  afBrnoative  by  yeas  and  nays. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mis- 
ussippi — the  motion  of  Mr.  Hemphill  to  recommit  the 
bill,  still  pending, 

Bftr.  GILMORE,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  remark  or 
two,  expressive  of  his  approbation  of  the  bill,  and  read 
a  letter  firom  the  late  Mayor  of  Pittsburg,  commending  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  this  House  on  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  G.  then  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  CONDICT  moved  a  call  of  the  House;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  bein^  required  by  Mr.  SURGES,  the  motion  for 
a  call  was  earned — 134  to  S7m 

The  roll  was  accordingly  called,  and  it  appeared  that 
two  members  [Messrs.  Foao  and  Rxmsxt]  were  absent 
from  the  House. 

Mt*.  MILLER  stated  that  his  colleague  [Mr.  Raxset] 
was  indisposed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  EVERETTj  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  notify  the  absept  members  to  attend,  and 
that  the  House,  in  the  mean  time,  suspend  business. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Foan  came  in;  and,  after  wuting 
nearly  an  hour, 

Mr.  STERIGERE  stated  that  the  messenger  sent  to 
Mr.  RaHtset's  lodgings  had  returned,  and  brought  word 
that  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  LUMPKIN  moved  that  Mr.  Ramset  be  excused 
from  attending,  and  that  the  House  resume  its  proceedings. 

Mr.  BU  RGES  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  tliis  motion. 

Mr.  MILLER  then  came  in,  and  said  he  was  obliged  to 
state  to  the  House  that  Mr.  Ramset  could  not  be  found. 

Mr.  WAYNE  said,  it  would  be  unprecedented,  if  a 
member  whO|  it  was  stated,  was  ack,  should  not  be  ex- 
cused. Ought  the  House  to  remain  longer  idle,  afler  sus- 
pending its  business  nearly  an  hour,  because  of  the  anxiety 
of  gentlemen  to  get  an  individual  member  here,  who  was 
said,  too,  to  be  sick }  He  thought,  if  the  member  was  sick, 
as  stated,  tenderness  to  his  nmily  ought  to  prevent  his 


Tellers  were  then  appointed  to  count  the  House,  with  friends  from  urging  his  attendance, 
view  to  ascertain  whether  the  motion  for  the  previous       Mr.  BELL  hoped  the  friends  of  the  bill  would  wait  a 


question  was  seconded,  who  reported  ninety-six  in  favor 
of  seconding  the  motion,  and'nmety-six  against  it.  The 
Chair  voted  with  the  affirmative,  and  the  previous  question 
was  ordered. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  inquired  of  the  Chair  whether  it 
was  competent  for  the  presiding  officer  to  g^ve  a  casting 
vote  on  secondinjB^  a  motion;  wnich  the  SPEAKER  re< 
plie<l  to  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  inauired  whether 
^"very  member  present  was  not  bound  by  the  rules  to  vote 
on  every  question,  [it  being  obvious  that  all  the  members 
in  the  House  had  not  voted  in  the  division  just  taken.] 

The  previous  question,  <*  Shall  tlie  main  question  be 
now  put?"  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  negative  by 
the  following  vote:  yeas,  98 — nays,  99. 

So  the  House  decided  that  the  main  question  should  not 
now  be  put;  and  the  effect  of  this  decision,  according  to 
tlie  rules  of  the  House,  was  to  remove  the  bill  from  before 
the  House  for  the  day. 

WsDiTBSDAT,  Mat,  26,  1830. 
THE  MARINE  CORPS. 


short  time  longer  for  the  arrival  of  the  absent  member,  as 
gentlemen  opposed  to  the  bill  desired  it — so  tluit  the  que»> 
tion,  when  decided,  should  be  decided  by  the  full  voice  of 
the  House.     While  Mr.  B.  was  speaking, 

Mr.  RAMSEY  entered  the  Hall,  and  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  business. 

Tellers  were  then  appointed  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  seconding  the  previous  question,  and,  on 
counting  the  members,  reported  ninety-eight  for,  and 
ninety -SIX  against  it.     So  the  motion  was  seconded. 

The  previous  question,  i.  e.  **  Shall  the  main  question 
be'now  put?"  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  following  vote:  yeas,  101 — nays,  97. 

So  the  House  determined  that  the  main  question  should 
now  be  put. 

The  question,  **  Shall  the  bill  pass?**  was  accordingly 
put,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas,  103 — nays,  97. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence  in  the  amendments. 

[The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was  as  felloe's:]. 

<*  Be  it  enacted^  &e.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  so  much  of 
any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  west  of  the 
The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  river  Mississippi,  not  included  in  any  State  or  organized 
reported  by  Mr.  CARSON,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Territory,  and  to  which  th^  Indian  title  has  been  cxtin- 
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t  guished*  u  he  xoKf  Jud^  necessaryt  to  be  divided  into  a 
I    suitable  number  of  districts,  for  the  reception  of  such 
<    tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  exchange  the 
\    lands  where  they  now  reside,  and  reinove  there  f  and  to  cause 
•    each  of  said  districts  to  b  e  so  described,  by  natural  or  artifi. 
'    cUl  marks,  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  every  other. 
j        '<  Sxc.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  and 
/    may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  exchange  any  or  all 
of  such  districts,  so  to  be  laid  oflT  and  described,  with 
',    any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  now  rending  within  the  limits 
\  of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  with  which  the 
United  States  have  existing  treaties,  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  or  portion  of  tlie  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by 
such  tribe  or  nation,  within  the  bounds  of  anyone  or  nnore 
of  the  States  or  Territories  where  the  land  claimed  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  or 
the  United  States  are  bound  to  the  State  within  which  it 
lies  to  extinguish  the  Indian  claim  thereto. 

"Sbc.  3.  Jndbe  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  the  making 
of  any  such  exchange  or  exchanges,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawitii  for  the  President  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or 
nation  with  which  the  exchange  is  made,  that  the  United 
States  will  forever  secure  and  guaranty  to  them,  and  their 
heirs  or  successors,  the  country  so  exchanged  with  them; 
'  and,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  States  will  cause  a  pa- 
tent or  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  themlbr  the  same; 
Pravidai  alway$t  That  such  lands  shall  revert  to  the  United 
States,  if  the  Indians  become  extinct,  or  abandon  the  same. 
*'  Sbc.  4.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  if  upon  any 
of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  to  be  ex- 
changed for,  there  should  be  such  improvements  as  add 
value  to  the  land  claimed  by  any  individual  or  individuals 
of  such  tribes  or  nations,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
President  to  cause  such  value  to  be  ascertained  by  appraise- 
ment or  otherwise,  and  to  cause  such  ascertained  value  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  rightfully  claiming  such 
improvements^  and,  upon  the  payment  of  such  valuation, 
the  improvements  so  valued  and  paid  for  shall  pass  to  the 
United  States,  and  possession  shall  not  afterwards  be  per- 
mitted to  any  of  the  same  tribe. 

"Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That,  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  any  such  exchange  as  is  contemplated  by  this  act, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such 
ud  and  assistance  to  be  furnished  to  the  emigrants  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  them  to  remove  to,  and 
settle  in,  the  country  for  which  they  may  have  exchanged; 
and,  also,  to  give  them  such  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  for  their  support  and  subsistence  for  the  first 
year  after  their  removal. 

<*Ssc.  6.  And  be  it  furtJter  enadedf  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  cause  such  tribe  or  na- 
tion to  be  protected,  at  their  new  residence,  against  all  in. 
terruption  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of 
Indians,  or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever. 

*'  Sac.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  sliall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  President  to  have  the  same  superinteno- 
ence  and  care  over  any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  country  to 
which  they  may  remove,  as  contemplated  by  this  act,  that 
he  is  now  authorized  to  have  over  them  at  their  present 
'  places  of  residence:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  directing  the 
violation  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

**  Skc.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  tliousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated." 

[The  Senate  subsequently  concurred  in  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  tlouse.] 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  HOWARD  moved  to  suspend  the  orders  of  the 


day,  with  a  view  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad. 

Mr.  H.  said,  that  no  member  of  the  House  was  kudis* 
posed  to  be  importunate  than  himself;  but  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  act,  from  the  deep  interest  felt  in  the  matter  by 
those  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  represent;  and  he  tnisttd 
that  tlie  House  would  sustain  the  motion.  The  bill  to 
which  he  alluded,  stood  upon  different  grounds,  be  be< 
lieved,  from  every  other  bill  upon  the  subject  of  interml 
improvement  now  before  the  House.  The  State  of  Muj* 
land  had  exerted  its  fiscal  powers  in  promoting  the  system 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  subscription  of  amillionof  doUan 
to  this  and  another  object,  and,  of  course,  had  contncted 
a  debt  to  that  amount.  For  many  years  past,  she  had  fot" 
tered  improvements  by  legislative  aid;  and  the  capital  to 
make  them  had  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. It  had  suited  the  purposes  of  Congress,  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  West,  to  make  the  Ciimberlaiid  road;  but 
of  what  avail  [Mr.  H.  asked]  would  have  been  th2.tim« 
mense  expenditure,  unless  Maryland  had,  out  of  her  ovn 
resources,  continued  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  tide 
water,  at  the  cost  of  considerably  upwards  of  a  million 
of  dollars^  drawn  also  chiefly  from  the  capital  of  tbe  peo> 
pie  of  Baltimore?  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  could 
a  spot  be  selected  where  the  inhabitants  had  employed  a 
greater  proportion  of  their  resources  in  the  formation  of 
roads  than  that  city — tbe  benefit  of  which  enures  to  other 
parts  of  the  Union  as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  entei' 
prise  in  which  they  are  ik>w  embarked,  was  one  of  a  vast 
and  clearly  national  character,  and  eminently  deserving 
of  the  stipport  of  Confess.  By  acceding  to  the  confede- 
racy, Maryland  had  yielded  up  the  power  of  collecting 
taxes  by  imposts;  and  having  laid  as  heavy  burdens  upon 
her  citizens  as  the  reserved  power  of  taxation  will  justify, 
having,  besides  expending  large  sums  of  money,  con- 
tracted a  miUtoa  of  dollars,  she  has  certainly  a  ri^t 
to  call  upon  the  General  Government  for  a  portion  of 
those  funds  which  her  own  ciUsens  pay  into  the  national 
treasury.  Mr.  H.  said  that  he  knew  that  every  moment 
of  the  time  of  tlie  House  was  precious,  and  he  would  not, 
therefore,  allow  himself  to  say  any  thing  further  upon  tbe 
topic,  however  interesting  to  himself. 

Mr.  SPENCER  and  Mr.  WILLIAMS  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  observed  that  be  had  not  intended  saying 
a  single  word  on  the  motion  now  pending  before  tbe 
House,  because  he  had  heretofore  urged,  when  a  similar 
motion  was  made,  what  he  thought  sufficient  reasons  to 
induce  the  House  to  consider  this  bilU  but  he  could  not 
agree  to  let  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Vork 
[Mr.  SpsNcsn]  go  unanswered.  That  gentleman  bad 
thought  proper^to  travel  out  of  this  House  into  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  hunt  up  something  which  be 
could  brinj^  to  bear  on  this  ouestion.  Sir,  the  gcntJeDiao 
has  told  this  House,  that  the  bill  authorizing  asubscnptioo 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
nilroad,  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature,  had  bees 
indefinitely  postponed,  or  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  that  it  should  not  be  called  up  agaia 
this  session.  Now,  sir.  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  bii 
whole  statement.  The  bill  in  the  Senate  has  ^either  bees 
indefinitely  postponed,  nor  laid  on  the  table,  wit!)  the  uih 
derstanding  stated  by  him;  the  bill  has  nroply  been  laid 
on  the  table,  and  can  be  called  up  again  at  any  time  wbes 
the  Senate  may  think  proper  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  urged  another  reason  whytbcmoboa 
now  pending  should  not  prevail.  He  has  told  us  *i>*^ 'j 
have  a  number  of  bills  on  our  table,  which  have  passed 
the  Senate,  and  must  pass  the  House  to  become  la»^ 
Now,  sir,  it  is  well  known  that,  during  the  three  last  day* 
of  the  session,  no  bill  can  be  taken  up  in  either  House  ot 
Congress  that  l)as  not  passed  the  other  House;  this  I  uo* 
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dersUnd  to  be  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  this  House 
during  those  three  days.  The  House  will  perceive  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  to  act  upon  the  bill  from  the  Senate; 
and  unless  the  railroad  bill  is  acted  od  either  to^lay  or  to- 
morrow, it  must  lay  over  with  other  unfinished  business. 
With  these  remarks^  he  submitted  the  question  to  the 
House,  with  the  hope  that  the  motion  of  his  colleague  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  BELL  said,  he  had  never  supported  any  measure  of 
this  kind,' nor  did  he  expect  to  support  this  one;  but  he 
would  say,  that  if  any  measure  of  intenud  improvement 
deserved  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  it  was  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  was  a  great  and  patriotic 
undertaking;  a  bold  experiment  entered  upon — not  upon 
the  faith  of  the  resources  of  a  great  State — not  with  the 
expectation  of  assistance  from  the  General  Government — 
but  it  was  planned  and  proceeded  in,  and  upheld  by  the 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  «  single  public  spirited  and 
patriotic  city.  The  work,  if  accomplished,  was  likelv  to 
benefit  greatly  many  other  parts  of  the  country  besides 
Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Biaryland.  The  Company  have 
thought  tliat  a  part  of  the  common  treasure  of  th^  country 
might  as  well  be  bestowed  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
great  work  as  upon  any  other;  and  those  who  represented 
them  upon  this  floor,  had  been  compelled,  by  the  vote  of 
the  House,  to  yield  their  claim  to  be  neard,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  week  to  week,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  session,  because  measures  of  more  general  interest 
and  importance  continued  to  engross  the  time  of  Congress. 
But,  [said  Mr.  B.]  would  it  be  any  thing  more  than  com- 
mon courtesy,  did  not  a  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity 
require  that  the  rule  of  the  House  should  be  suspendeo, 
that  the  gentlemen  from  Maryland  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  their  claims  to  an  appropriation  before 
Congress  ?  He  thought  so,  and  earnestly  hoped  the  House, 
for  reasons  he  had  assigned,  would  sanction  the  motion. 

Mr.  SRVIN,  of  Ohio,  moved. to  include  in  the  motion 
the  Senate's  amendments  to  the  bill  providing  for  surveys, 
&c.;and 

Mr.  INGERSOLL  moved  to  include  the  bill  authorizing 
a  subscription  to  the  Farmington  and  Hampshire  canal — a 
work  which  he  said  was  of  great  importance  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Union;  one  on  which  between  eight  hundred 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
private  subscription,  and  which  needed  only  a  triflii^  aid 
irom  the  Government  to  ensure  its  completion.  Ice 

Mr.  DUNCAN  observed  that  there  were  a  great  many 
bills  which  it  was  equally  important  to  act  on;  and  if  the 
House  commenced  taking  bills  up  out  of  their  order,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  others.  He  was  in  favor  of  proceeding 
with  the  business  in  regular  order,  and  therefore  moved  to 
lay  Mr.  How  a  ad's  motion  op  the  table;  which  motion  pre* 
vailed:  yeaj^  91«— nays,  74. 

THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  message  of 
the  President,  respecting  the  anticipated  information  from 
England,  relative  to  our  commercial  relations  with  that 
country;  which  being'read, 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  moved  to  refer  the  message  to  that  committee, 
[Some  gentleman  aroimd  observing  that  it  ought  to  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.] 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  added,  that  the  message  related  to 
the  commerce  of  the  coimtry,  and  ought  to  goto  tliat  com- 
mittee; another  reason  for  moving  which,  was,  that  he  had 
for  some  time  given  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had 
already  prepared  a  bill  to  meet  the  object  of  the  message* 

Mr.  ARCHER,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  moved  to  refer  the  message  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  WILLl.\MS  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  mes- 
sages were  always  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affurs. 

5tr.  CAMBRELENG  was  not  anxious  about  the  matter, 
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but  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  [he  sud]  to  refer  such 
subjects  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  was  indifferent  what  committee  the  mes- 
sage was  referred  to,  so  that  it  did  not  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  or  the  Committee  of  Waj's  and  Means. 
Those  committees  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  cognizance 
of  subjects  not  committed  to  them,  and  reporting  bills  con- 
cerning the  revenue,  without  instruction — one  tapping  the 
treasury  at  one  end,  and  the  other  at  the  other.  He  had 
seen  the  Committee  on  Commerce  ^and  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  reporting  bills,  the  effect 'of  which  would 
have  been  to  empty  the  treasury  instead  of  filling  it — ^to 
throw,  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  nations,  and 
compel  us  in  the  interior  even  to  send  abroad  to  have  our 
horses  shod. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  referi«d  to  the  rules  to  show  that  the 
message  might  go,  with  propriety,  to  either  of  the  com- 
mittees moved;  but  the  practice  had  been  to  refer  such 
communications  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.     As  the 

E resent  message  related  exclusively  to  our  commercial  re- 
itions  with  a  foreign  country,  Mr.  D.  thought  it  came  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  that  committee,  and  he  made 
a  number  of  remarks  to  sustain  this  opinion. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said  he  felt  no  sort  of  inferest  in  this 
contest  between  the  two  committees,  and  cared  not  how  it 
was  decided.  But  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the  gratuitous 
charge  against  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which 
the  gentleman  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  make,  which  was 
utteriy  false,  and  could  be  founded  only  in  gross  ignorance. 
He  would  defy  any  old  woman  in  this  House  or  out  of  it, 
whether  scolding  or  not  scolding,  to  fix  on  that  committee 
the  charge  which  had  been  alleged  against  it  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  He  thought  tliat  every  member 
inthis  House,  however  igpiorant  he  might  be,  must  know 
that  every  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  country  was,  by 
the  rules  of  the  House,  riven  in  charge  to  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  and  was  always  before  that  commit- 
tee,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  tliat  com- 
mittee to-morrow  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  revise  the  whole 
revenue  system  of  the  country,  without  any  special  instruc- 
tion from  the  House.  Nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance 
eould  have  given  rise  to  the  char^  which  had  been  made 
by  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  against  the  committee. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  said  he  was  not  igp^orant  of  the  rules  of 
tlie  House,  or  the  duties  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  but  the  chairman  of  that  committee  was  ignorant 
of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation,  andhad  evinced  that  igno- 
rance by  the  bills  which  he  had  reported  during  the  se»> 
&ton«  affecting  the  revenue.  That  gentleman  has  called  me 
an  old  woman;  but — [the  Speaker  admonished  Mr.  R.  that 
the  question  was  on  the  reference  of  the  message.]  Sir, 
[continued  Mr.  R.1  he  has  called  me  an  old  woman,  and  it 
is  my  duty  to  repel  it.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
duty  of  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  to  take 
measures  to  fill  the  treasury,  not  empty  it.  That  gentle- 
man has  shown  his  sense  ot  tliis  duty»  by  just  voting  for  a 
bill  (the  Indian  bill)  which  tapped  the  treasury  at  one  end, 
while  he  professed  to  fill  it  at  the  other.  I  will  tell  that 
gentleman  that  I  was  in  the  field  of  politics  before  him— 
but  I  will  not  use  the  expression  I  was  about  to  do-— and 
now  to  stand  up  and  be  told  that  lam  an  old  woman.  Sir, 
whatever  that  gentleman  may  think  of  my  knowledge  of 
his  duties,  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  of  them  himself, 
when  he  is  seen  day  af^er  day,  and  time  after  time,  doing 
all  he  can  to  empty  the  treasury,  instead  of  filling  it .  Sir, 
I  can  say  no  more. 

Mr.  EVERETT,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  mes- 
sage was  certainly  of  a  kind  to  require  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  that  it  could  go,  with 
propriety,  to  no  other.  If  tlie  message  should  be  found  to 
contain  any^thing  requiring  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,*  that  part  of  it  could  be  sent  to  that  committee. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  that  9oromittee  for 
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mimn^  the  reference  of  the  meastge  to  it,  namely,  that  he 
had  prepared  a  bill  in  anticipation,  was  a  reason  with  him 
[Mr.  E.l  fiir  preferring  another  committee.  He  would 
father  that  a  committee  should  take  up  the  subject  that 
had  made  op  no  opinion  on  it,  &c. 

Mr.  CAM[BRELENG  replied.  He  did  not  [he  observed] 
wish  to  detain  the  committee  on  a  mere  question  of  refer- 
enoe,  but  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  use  which 
had  been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
fiTsmnrr]  of  a  remark  which  had  fallen  from  him.  That 
gentleman  had  seised' on  it  with  avidity,  and  spoke  of  the 
**  dnui^t  of  a  bill,"  which  he  had  referred  to.  Mr.  C. 
sud  he  had  the  draught  of  many  bills;  he  had  the  draught 
of  one  which  was  rejected  by  that  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  1837.    if  that 

Sntleman's  friends  had  not  labored  so  zealously  to  defeat 
I  very  bill  which  was  substantially  a  copy  of  the  one 
which  would  probably  now  be  required — if  they  had  not 
defeated  that  measure,  the  commerce  with  the  British 
West  Indian  colonies  would  never  have  been  interdicted. 
The  «  draught"  of  that  bill,  which  the  g;entleman  and  his 
fiiendsrejected  then,  will  answer  our  purpose  now.  The 
same  committee  that  reported  the  measure  in  1827,  were 
probably  more  fiimiliar  with  the  commercial  regulations 
which  would  become  necessary  in  case  the  trade  should  be 
opened  during  the  recess.  He  was  not  solicitous  about  it, 
but  wished  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  House. 

After  some  further  debate  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  P.  P. 
BABBOUB  and  McDUFFIE,  the  question  was  taken,  and 
the  message  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
yeas,  86 — ^nays^  81. 

TauBSDAT,  Mat  27,  1830. 
THE  VETO. 

A  message  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary,  returning 
the  biU  which  originated  in  this  House,  and  which  had  pass- 
ed both  Houses,  for  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock, 
of  the  Maysville  and  Washington  Turnpike  Road  Company 
in  Kentucky,  with  bis  reasons  at  laige  for  refunng  to  sign 
the  same.     [See  Appendix.] 

The  message  was  read  through  by  the  Clerk,  and  heard 
with  great  attention. 

When  the  reading  was  concluded,  there  arose  a  hurried 
and  anxious  debate,  involving  no  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
merely  the  question  whether  tlie  bill  should  be  reoonsi- 
•dered  in^anter,  or  whether  the  reconsideration  should  be 
postponed  until  to-morrow.  During  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  debate,  the 
main  question,  and  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chair  to 
confine  the  debate  to  the  question  oi  postponement.  In 
this  skirmishing,  Mr.  IRY IN,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  DANIEL,  Mr. 
VANCE,  Mr.  INGERSOLL,  Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  POT- 
TEH,  Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR,  Mr.  WICKLIFPE,  Mr. 
POLK,  Mr.  BELL,  Mr.  COLEMAN,  Mr.  LETCHER, 
Mr.  BURGE8,  Mr.  YANCEY,  and  Mr.  BARRINGER 
took  some  part. 

Finally,  as  by  common^  consent,  it  was  agreed  tliat  the 
reconsideration  should  be  postponed  until  to-morrow,  bv 
which  time  the  message,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  printed, 
and  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  member. 

The  question  of  printing  the  report  gave  rise  to  some 
debate,  by  reason  of  the  intervention  of  the  rule  requiring 
one  day's  notice  for  an  order  for  an  extra  number  of  copies 
of  any  document.  For  the  present,  under  that  rule,  the 
usual  number  only  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

THE  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  OAMBRELENG,  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meroe,  reported  the  following  bill: 

•*B€  it  enaded^  Ue.  That,  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  receive  satis&ctory  evidence 


that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports 
in  its  colonial  possesnons  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Caicos, 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  ihe 
United  States,  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term,  thst 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargbeSi  on  en- 
tering the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of 
any  other  description,  than  would  be  irop<»ed  on  British 
vessels  or  their  cargoes  arriving  in  said  colonial  possessioni 
from  the  United  States;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  import  into  the  said  colcmial  possessions  from 
the  United  States  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions  from  ths 
United  States;  and  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
may  export  from  the  British  colonies  aforementioned,  to 
any  country  whatever  other  than  the  dominions  or  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain,  any  article  or  articles  that  can  be 
exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel,  to  any  countij  otiier 
than  the  British  dominions  or  possessions  as  aforesaid;  that 
then,  and  in  sbch  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  issue  his  procb- 
mation,  declaring  that  he  has  received  such  evidence;  and, 
thereupon,  from  th^  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  opened,  indefinitely  or  for.s 
term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,"  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  oirgoo, 
subject  to  no  otiier  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost, 
or  charge  of  any  description  whatever,  than  would  be  le- 
vied on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes 
arriving  frotn  the  swd  British  possessions;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels  to  import  into  the  United 
States,  and  to  export  therefrom,  any  article  or  articlea  which 
may  be  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States: 
and  the  act  entitied  "  An  act  concerning  navigation,"  pa«- 
ed  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818;  an  act  supplementuy 
thereto,  passed  tiie  15th  day  of  May,  1820;  and  an  act 
entitled  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  ports,"  pa»- 
ed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  are,  in  such  case,  hereby 
declared  to  be  suspended,  or  absolutely  repealed,  as  ma} 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  British  Government. 

"  Sac.  2.  JStnd  be  U  further  enacted.  That,  wheneTcrtbe 
ports  of  the  United  States  shall  have  been  opened,  und^r 
the  authority  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  m 
the  ports  of  Uie  United  States  from  the  islands,  pronncet, 
or  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  Amen- 
can  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States." 

The  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  said,  he  would  state,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  that  there 
was  no  new  principle  contained  in  this  biH.  The  principle 
of  it  [he  saddj-was  predsely  that  contained  in  the  instnic- 
tions  from  Mr.  Cky  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  under  the  late  admin- 
istration, and  the  friends  of  that  administration  would  ap- 
prove of  it,  as  well  as  others.  When  its  object  was  foUy 
understood,  he  believed  that  there  would  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  House  upon  iL  Under  the  unanimoos 
d'ffection  of  the  committee,  he  should  move  for  the  cor- 
sideration  of  this  bill  In  the  course  of  the  day,  giving  tioe 
only  to  have  it  printed  for  the  information  of  the  Ho"**- 

The  bill  was  twice  read,  and  referred  to  a  Committee  w 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  CAMBRELENG  then,  by  unanimous  consent,  ur- 
der  the  instruction  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  moved 
the  following  resolution: 

Betnhed,  That  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  bf 
requested  to  communicate  to  tiiis  House  such  information 
in  reUtion  to  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  concero- 
injp  the  colonhd  trade,  as  he  may  deem  it  notincompatib'* 
with  the  public  interest  to  communicate. 
I     The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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PAY  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS. 


The  imnt  resolution  for  continuing  the  pay  of  the  ofii 
c^rfl  of  the  marine  corps,  as  heretofore  allowed,  until 
otherwise  ordered,  was  read  a  third  time. 

On  the  question  of  its  passage,  the  previous  question  was 
demanded  by  Mr.  CARSON,  but  not  seconded  by  tlie  House. 

The  merits  of  the  resolution  were  then  debated  by  Mr. 
WICKLIFFE,  Mr.  McDUFFIE,  Mr.  DRAYTON,  Mr. 
CARSON,  Mr.  SUTHERLAND,  and  Mr.  YANCEY. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  then,  to  prevent  tlie  consumption  of 
the  remaining  time  of  the  session  upon  this  bill,  demanded 
the  previous  question. 

The  demand  was  seconded  by  the  House,  and  the.  main 
question  being  ordered  to  be  put,  was  put  accordingly; 
and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  64^  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

SALT. 

Tlie  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  en- 
grossed bill  entitled  **  An  act  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt;** 
and  the  question  was  stated.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  when 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  8T0RRS,  of  New  York, 
that  the  said  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  with  instructions  so  to  amend  the  same, 
as  to  postpone  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  until  the 
30th  September,  1831. 

Mr.  S.  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  his  motion,  that  he  wished 
to  g^ve  the  State  of  New  York  time  to  alleviate  by  her  le- 
gisuition  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  her  interest,  and  to 
adapt  her  policy  to  a  change  which  would  inflict  so  great 
an  evil  on  her  pecuniary  interest. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  STANBERY  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  on 
which  motion  Mr.  VINTON  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays, 
and  they  were  ordered. 

Mr.  POTTER  moved  a  call  of  the  House. 

[At  this  moment  a  number  of  the  Senators  coming  into 
the  Hall,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Senate  had  adjourned; 
and  as  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses  provide  that  '*  no 
bill  that  shall  have  passed  one  House,  shall  be  sent  for  con- 
currence to  the  other  on  either  of  the  three  last  da}'B  of 
the  session,"  it  became  a  question  whether  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  pass  the  bill  under  consideration,  in  as  much 
as  this  was  the  last  day  on  which  a  bill  could  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence,  and  the  Senate  had  now  afljourn- 
cd.]  ^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  Senate  ha^d  ad- 
journed, it  would  be  useless  to  pass  the  bill,  as  it  could  not 
be  sent  there  for  concurrence. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE  said,  it  was  evident  that  the  Senate  had 
by  inadvertence  overlooked  the  rule,  and  had  adjourned 
without  being  aware  of  the  effect;  therefore,  doubtless, 
something  would  be  done  to  remove  the  difficulty,  as  there 
were  several  bills  which  it  was  indispensable  to  pass.  He 
hoped  therefore  the  House  would  go  on  with  this  bill  and 
pass  it. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  thought  the  bill  could  be  sent  to 
the  Senate,  notwithstanding  it  had  adjourned.  Suppose 
the  Senate  were  not  to  sit  two  of  the  four  last  days  or  the 
session,  could  that  deprive  the  House  of  the  benefit  of  all 
the  bills  which  might  be  passed  by  it?  Sir,  [said  Mr.  B.] 
the  Clerk  of  this  House  can  deliver  this  bill  to^ay,  if  it 
pass,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  can 
to-morrow  take  it  up  and  act  on  it,  altliough  it  be  not  in 
session  to-day  when  the  bill  goes  there. 

Mr.  VANCE  now  moved  that  the  House  adjourn;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  by  Mr.  LAMAR,  they 
were  taken,  and  the  motion  was  negatived:  yeas,  54— 
nays,  127. 

Mr.  DRAYTON  moved  to  lay  the  motion  for  a  call  of 
the  House  on  the  table;  and  Mr.  RAMSEY  demanding  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion,  Mr.  D.  withdrew  it;  but 

Mr.  STERIGRBE  renewed  the  motion  to  lav  on  tlie 


I  table,  which  being  takei^  the  motion  for  a  call  of  tlie 
House  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The  question  was 
then  taken  on  laying  the  bill  on  the  table,  and  negatived: 
yeas,  84,  na^  97. 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded  by  a  majority 
of  the  House;  and  the  previous  question  was  carried  by 
yeas  and  nays— 108  to  78.     So  that 

The  mun  <|[uestion  was  at  last  put  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  iMid  carried  in  the  afiirmative:  yeas,  106— nays,  83. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence. 

[When  the  roll  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  calling, 
and  the  Clerk  reached  the  name  of  Bfr.  Yajtcst,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Y.  rose,  and  said,  he  knew  he  was  out  of  order, 
but  still  he  wished  to  state  the  reason  which  governed  his 
vote,  as  he  was  going  to  change  the  vote  he  had  formerly 
given  on  this  bill.  We  are  in  possesmon  of  intelligence 
[said  Mr.  Y.}  that  the  West  India  trade  wiU  now  be  opened; 
and  as  the  West  Indies  have  salt  in  abundance,  and  tlie 
western  country  has  provisions  in  abundance,  one  being 
exchanged  for  tlie  other,  will  reduce  the  price  of  salt  in 
the  West  to  the  poor  man.  It  was  that  he  felt  interested 
for,  and  this  induced  him  to  change  his  vote.  Mr.  Y.  did 
nqt  of  course  make  these  remarks  without  being  called  to 
order  repeatedly,  both  by  the  House  and  the  Chair,  but 
he  persisted  in  saying  thus  much  before  he  voted.] 

MOLASSES  AND  RUM. 


The  engrossed  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  molasses^  and 
to  aUow  a  drawback  on  rum  distilled  from  foreign  mo- 
lasses, was  next  read  the  third  time,  and, put  on  itspsange. 

Mr.  BARRINGER  moved  the  previous  question,  fear- 
ingr  that  debate  might  arise  on  the  bill,  and  endanger  it  by 
delay. 

Mr.  VANCE  moved  to  lay  the  bUl  on  the  table,  which 
was  negatived;  and 

The  previous  question  being  seconded  and  agreed  to^ 
the  question  was  put  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  de- 
cided in  tlie  affirmative  by  yeas  and  nays— 117  to  60. 

So  this  bill  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence. 

SECRET  SITTING. 

The  SPEAKER  announced  to  the  House  that  he  had 
received  a  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  confidential  nature*  whereupon. 

The  galleries  were  cleared,  and  aR  but  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  House  were  excluded,  and  the  doors  closed 
from  five  O*dock  till  about  half  sl^er  eight;  when 
'  The  doors  were  opened,  and  it  appeared  (the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  having  been  removed  from  the  proceed- 
ings, thou^  not  from  the  President's  message)  that  the 
bin  "to  amend  the  acts  to  regulate  the  commeroisl  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britam,'* 
had  been  under  consideration,  and  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading  to-day. 

This  bill  being  subsequently  reported  eorreetly  engross- 
ed, it  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  STRONG  ssid,  he  did  not  rise  to  discoM  the  biHf 
but  wishing  the  responsibility,  for  it  should  rest  on  those 
to  whom  it  belonged,  be  moved  the  yess  and  nays,  idiieh 
were  ordered;  and  the  question  being  taken, 

The  bill  was  passed — ^yeas  105,  nays,  28;  and  was  order- 
ed to  be  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 


Fbt]>at,  Mat  38,  1830. 

Mr.  McDUFFIE,  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  reported  a  joint  resolution,  proposing  to  suspend 
the  joint  rule  which  prevents  the  sending  of  original  bills 
from  one  House  to  the  oUier  during  the  three  last  days  of 
the  session  {  so  as  to  allow  tlie  House  of  Representatives  to 
send  to  the  Senate  certain  bills  therein  specified. 

The  resolution  having  been  twice  read, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  moved  to  strike  from  the  schedule  the 
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bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  sak,  but  withdrew  his  motion  on 
the  su^gfestion  that  a  division  might  be  required  so  as  to 
take  the  question  on  that  separately. 

A  call  ofthe  House  was  moved,  and  carried,  and»  having 
progressed  for  some  time,  was  suspended. 

Mr.  POLK  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was  se- 
conded, and  the  main  question  ordered. 

Mr.  STORRS,  of  New  York,  here  made  a  point  of  order, 
which  produced  some  discussion  in  regard  to  an  ap|>lica> 
tion  of  the  rule  respecting  the  reception  of  resolutions, 
but  ^K'hich  Mr.  S.  afterwards  waived. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  moved  a  division  ofthe  question,  so  as  to 
take  it  separately  on  the  salt  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  decided  that  as  the  bill  referred  to  form- 
ed a  part  ofthe  schedule  appended  to,  and  was  not  of  the 
matter  of  the  resolution  itself,  it  was  indivisible. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  appealed  from  the  decision  ofthe  Chair, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  WAYNE,  while  he  entertained  the  utmost  reve- 
rence for  the  sabbath,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  considered  one  ofthe  days  ofthe  session,  as  business 
might  be  transacted  on  it,  and,  therefore,  tliat  three  days 
yet  remained  after  to-day,  which  would  render  the  reso- 
lution unnecessary. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  was  in  favor  of  suspending  the  operation 
of  the  rule  so  far  as  related  to  certain  bill^  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  give  his  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  suspend- 
ing it  in  regard  to  other  measures,  which  would  have  the 
effect  to  diminish  the  revenue;  when 

The  SPEAKER  reminded  Mr.  R.  that  the  question  was 
on  the  point  of  order  involved  in  the  appeal,  and  not  on 
the  merits  ofthe  division  moved  for. 

Mr.  RAMSEY  was  sorry  it  was  not  in  order  for  him  to 
state  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  some  of  the  bills  which 
would  affect  the  revenue,  as  he  would,  if  permitted  to  g^ 
on,  fix  a  mark  on  a  gentleman  not  far  off.  I  will  soon 
bring  him  out  of  his  petticoats. 

Mr.  TUCKER  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  ap- 
peal, which  being  seconded,  the  main  question  was  order- 
ed, and  put,  and  the  decision  ofthe  Chair  was  affirmed  by 
the  House— 97  to  67. 

The  resolution  was  then  pasaed*  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

THE  VETO. 

The  House  then,  according  to  order,  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  message  of  the  President  ofthe  Unit- 
ed States  refusing  liis  assent  to  the  bill  for  a  subscription 
of  stock  in  the  Maysville  Roi^d  Company-^the  question 
bein^,  "Will  the  House  pass  the  bill,  the  objections  ofthe 
President  notwithstanding?" 

Mr.  DANIEL  said,  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
make  a  few  remarks  before  the  vote  was  takefi.  He  had 
examined  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  was  constrained  to  sav  it  was  an  able  State 
paper,  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Aifierican 
people.  He  iiad  supported  the  measure  condemned  by 
the  message;  but,  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Govern^* 
mcnt  has  called  on  this  body  to  stop  their  career,  he,  for 
one,  was  disposed  to  give  the  people  of  the  nation  an  op- 
portunity to  consiiler,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  the  oo- 
jections  urged  by  the  President  against  the  mode  of  ap- 
propriating money  to  objects  not  national.  It  is  tlie  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  tliat  the  Executive  of  a 
nation  has  interposed  his  authority  to  stop  extravagant 
and  ruinous  appropriations.  He  was  elected  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  economy  and  reform;  and  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  refuse  to  him  a  proper  support,  (as  it  must  be 
admitted  they  have,)  it  is  impossible  tliat  the  object  for 
which  he  was  elected  can  be  obtained.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple, and  in  obedience  to  what  he  believes  to  be  their  will, 
he  has  laid  this  subject  before  them.  They  will  have  to 
pas«  upon  the  correctness  of  his  views;  and  I  feel  disposed. 


out  of  respect  to  them  and  the  President,  togive  them  so 
opportunity.  If  they  decide  he  is  correct,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  representatives  to  obey;  if  they  decide  he  is 
wrong,  then  tlieir  representatives  will  carry  into  effect 
their  will.  The  message  coincided  mainly  with  bis  views 
on  constitutional  power;  however,  he  did  not  agree,  in 
every  particular,  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  was  in  favor  of  internal  improvement, 
but  the  system,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  carried  on  and 
pursued,  was  better  calculated  to  destroy  than  to  promote 
it.  The  House  had  been  admonished,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Stoiib] 
that  the  friends  of  the  system  were  breaking  it  do«nby 
their  extravagance  and  folly.  It  was  clear,  firom  the  mes- 
sage, that  if  the  system  was  pursued,  as  it  had  been  at- 
tempted at  the  present  session,  this  nation  would  soon  be 
involved  in  a  large  and  immense  national  debt.  The  mem- 
hers  of  Congress  would  understand  each  other— if  not 
corruptly,  the  effect  would  be  the  same;  they  would  vote 
for  each  other's  projects  without  regard  to  the  public 
good.  A  host  of  federal  officers  would  be  created  to  su* 
periniend  the  collection  of  tolls,  and  the  repairing  and 
amending  those  improvements.  The  tax  on  the  people 
would  be  increased,  until  their  leaders  would  be  as  great 
as  they  are  in  any  despotic  Government  on  earth.  Besides, 
it  would  end  in  corruption  beyond  control.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  House  cannot  now  read  all  the  documents 
printed  and  laid  on  our  tables.  This  system  will  produce. 
a  swarm  of  officers-  and  accounts  witliout  end.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  can  never  examine  them— the 
officers  become  irresponsible  and  corrupt,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce consolidation  of  the  Government.  If  the  system  is 
to  be  persevered  in,  let  us  adopt  one  that  will  not  be  pro- 
ductive  of  this  evil. 

It  is  true  the  rejection  of  this  bill  will  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  of  this  appropriation,  till,  ultimatelyi  I 
hope,  they  will  be  benefited;  their  liberty  will  not  be  pbccd 
on  such  a  doubtful  issue. 

The  best  consideration  I  have  been  able  to  give  this  sub- 
ject, induces  me  to  suspend  the  decision,  and  permit  ibc 
people  to  act  on  it. 

>lr.  CHILTON  next  nMicte  some  obsei-vations. 

Mr.  STANBERY  said,  that,  in  tlie  view  he  took  of  the 
matter,  he  considered  the  communication  which  had  been 
just  received,  asthe  voice  ofthe  President?*  ministry  rather 
than  of  the  President  himself;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  voice  of  his  chief  minister.  The  band  of  the  "great 
magician'*  was  visible  in  every  line  of  the  message.  There 
was  noting  candid,  nothing  open,  nothing  honest,  in  it. 
As  one  reason  why  the  Executive  rejects  the  bill,  he  as- 
signs Uie  extravagance  of  this  Congress  as  having  been  so 
great  that  there  will  not  be  money  enough  in  the  treasun 
to  meet  the  small  appropriation  contained  in  the  rejected 
bill.  And,  as  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  such  w 
apprehension,  the  appendix  contains  a  list  of  all  the  bills 
which  have  been  reported  in  tie  Senate  and  in  this  House, 
but  not  passed.  These  are  relied  upon  in  the  arpuinent  as 
•if  they  had  passed,  and  become  laws;  when  it  is  veil 
known  to  all  of  us,  tlie  most  of  these  bills  are  only  evidence 
ofthe  opinions  of  tlie  committees  by  whom  they  were  k- 
poi*ted;  and  there  is  not  even  a  probability  tliat  they  will  ever 
become  laws.  Among  the  bills  of  this  description,  con- 
tained in  the  appendix,  is  the  bill  reported  in  the  9€"*^^» 
providing  for  the  amount  of  French  spoliations;  which,  oi 


tKe  claim  of  Richard  W.  Meade.  There  is  added,  also,  the 
bill  for  the  Colonization  Society,  proposing  to  pay  twent)- 
five  dollars  for  each  negro  in  the  United  States.  And,  w 
swell  the  amount,  the  claim  of  President  Monroe  is  aj» 
added.  All  of  these  amounts,  put  togeUier,  give  to  uic 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  an  appearance  of  extras  • 
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ganccy  which  does  not  belonr  to  them.  On  the  whole,  1 
comnder  this  document  artfully  contrived  to.  bring  the 
whole  system  of  internal  improvement  into  disrepute,  and 
as  calculated  to  deceive  the  people.  Such  a  aocument 
can4iever  have  issued  from  the  Prendent  It  is  not  cha- 
racterized by  that  frankness  which  marks  his  character. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  a  low,  electioneering  document, 
not  worthy  or  the  eminent  source  to  which  it  is  attributed. 

But,  sir,  if  extravagance  has  marked  the  proceedings 
of  this  Congress,  it  is  not  chargeable  on  the  majority  of 
this  Hotise.  The  appropriations  which  have  been  made, 
have  been  asked  for  oy  the  executive  officers  themselves; 
and  they  have  asked  for  more  than  we  have  granted. 
And  the  most  extravagant  project  this  session,  and  one 
which  will,  I  fear,  forever  disgrace  this  Congress,  I  mean 
the  bill  for  the  removal  of  all  the  southern  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  came  recommended  to  us  as  the  pecu- 
liar fkvorite  of  the  Executive. 

I  can  say,  with  truth,  that -many  members  of  th'is  House 
were  induced,  contrary  to  their  consciences,  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  independence 
to  resist  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. The^  were  literally  dragooned  into  its  support. 
I  certainly,  sir,  had  many  other  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  billt  but  not  the  least  of  roy  reasons  was  a  be- 
lief that  its  passage  would  strike  a  death-blow  to  the  whole 
system  of  internal  improvement.  It  received  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  enemies  of  internal  improvement,  as  their 
only  means  of  destroying  the  system;  and  it  is  accordingly 
relied  upon  in  this  message,  and  I  will  admit  that  it  is  the 
only  good  reason  assigned  in  itaffainst  an>  further  appro- 
priations for  the  improvement  of  the  countr}-.  And  yet 
we,  who  are  the  friends  of  this  administration,  but  still 

freater  friends  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  tlie  country, 
ave  been  threatened  with  denunciations  by  certain^memr 
bers  of  this  House,  but  who  have  no  other  claim  for  the 
station  which  they  have  assumed,  as  our  leaders,  than  the 
single  circumstance  of  their  coming  from  Tennessee,  for 
our  opposition  to  the  Indian  bill^-for  our  contumacy  in 
opposmg  what  they  were  pleased  to  represent  to  us  as  the 
wishes  of  the  Executive.  Sir,  let  them  commence  their 
denunciation — I  fear  no  bravo,  unless  he  carries  the  assas- 
sin's knife.  Against  everv  other  species  of  attack  I  am 
prepared  to  defend  myselr. 

Mr.  POLK  saud  that,  whilst  it  had  been  understood,  in 
conversation  through  the  House,  that  the  friends  of  this 
measure  were  disposed,  without  further  debate,  to  take 
the  vote  on  reconsideration,  on  the  veto  of  the  President, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  he  thought 
he  could  speak  confidently  when  he  said  that  those  op- 
posed to  it  had  determined  to  pursue  a  similar  course. 

The  debate  had,  however,  been  brought  on.  The  vio- 
lent, vindictive,  and  unprecedented  cluiracter  of  the  re- 
nurks  which  bad  just  fallen  from  the  member  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  STAHBaar]  had  opened  tiie  whole  discussion.  That 
member  took  occasion,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  to  say 
that  the  messi^c  of  the  Chief  Ma^strate  was  a  low,  un« 
dignified,  electioneering  paper;  that  it  had  nothing  honest  in 
it;  that  it  had  nothing  candid  or  open  in  it;  that  it  was  the 
work  of  his  ministry,  and  not  of  himself;  that  the  hand  of 
the  magician  wjis  to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  it. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  took  the  liberty  to  say  to  the  member 
from  Ohio,  that  this  violent  torrent  of  abuse,  poured  upon 
the  head  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  was  gi-atuitous,  and 
wholly  unjustifiable,  not  sustained  in  a  single  particular 
by  the  truth,  and  wholly  unfounded  in  fact. 

The  member  himself  did  not,  and  could  not  believe 
one  word  of  wliat  he  had  just  uttered,  in  tiie  face  of  the 
House  and  of  the  nation.  No  man  in  the  nation,  of  any 
party,  who  knows  the  character  of  the  President,  believed 
what  the  gentleman  )iad  chai'ged  upon  him.  He  was  glad 
that  the  member  had  at  length  thrown  off  the  cloak  un- 
der which  he  had  covertly  acted  during  the  present  ses- 


sion. He  had  been  elected  to  his  seat  here  by  the  friends 
of  the  President.  If  he  was  correctly  informed,  he  came 
into  this  House  upon  the  popularity  of  the  venerable  man 
whom  he  now  so  wantonly  assailed.  He  came  here  pro- 
fessing to  give  to  his  adrainistrstion  a  fiur  and  an  honest 
support — ^professing  to  be  enumerated  among  his  politi- 
cal Triends.  Had  he  sustained  one  single  measure  which 
the  President  recommended  ^  Not  one — and  it  was  mat- 
ter of  no  regret  that  the  member  had  at  length  thrown 
off  the  mask.  He  cannot  claim  this  occasion,  or  this  bill, 
as  a  pretext  for  his  desertion  from  his  former  professed 
political  attachments.  What  was  there  in  this  occasion  to 
call  forth  such  a  tirade  of  abuse }  The  President  has  re- 
turned to  this  House,  as  it  was  his  constitutional  right,  and, 
entertaining  tlie  opinion  he  did,  his  duty  to  do,  a  bill 
which  had  passed  Con^^ress,  and  been  presented  lo  him  for 
his  constitutional  sanction.  He  had,  in  a  very  temperate, 
and,  he  added,  in  a  very  able  manner,  assigned  the  reasons 
why  he  had  felt  himself  constrained,  from  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  withhold  his  si^^ature  and  sanction  from 
it.  We  are  called  upon  by  an  unperative  provision  of  the 
constitution  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  a  maiority 
of  this  House  had  agreed  to  pass  the  bill.  The  bill  and 
the  message  of  the  President  were  the  fair  subjects  of  de- 
liberation and  discussion  for  this  House.  We  were  now 
c^ed  upon  to  discharge  a  high  constitutional  duty  on  our 
part.  Had  the  member  discussed,  or  even  pretended  to 
discuss,  a  single  principle  contained  in  tlie  message,  or  in 
the  bilP  No!  He  bad  chosen  to  make. a  most  wanton 
attack  upon  the  President.  Why  was  the  member  from 
Oliio  thrown  into  such  a  rage^  Was  it  because  tiie  sys- 
tem of  which  this  bill  is  a  part  was  so  dear  to  him }  Does 
he  not  know,  will  he  deny  it,  that  he  has  heretofore  pro- 
fessed to  be  opposed  to  this  whole  system?  In  the  last 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures. He  voted  for  the  tariff,  and  ostensibly  supported 
it;  but  did  he  not  then  openly  say  to  many  gentlemen,  (not 
in  confidence,  for,  if  it  had  been  so,  he'  would  be  the  last 
man  to  betray  that  confidence,)  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  whole  Ameritan  system;  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  po- 
fitical  hobby  ?  Did  he  not  say  tliat  he  would  return  home 
and  revolutionise  public  t>p'mion  in  his  own  district,  and 
in  the  whole  State  of  Ohio^  that  a  delusion  existed  in  that 
State  %hsX  could  and  should  be  removed;  that  he  had  never 
conversed  with  a  plain,  farming  man,  and  explained  to  him 
the  operations  of  this  American  system,  but  that  he  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  ag^nst  his  interest  to  support  it? 
Would  the  gfentiemandcny  this?  If  he  would  venture  to 
do  it,  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  it  upon  him  by  many 
members  of  this  House.  It  was  not,  then,  the  attachment 
of  the  gentleman  to  this  system  that  could  have  induced 
him  to  throw  into  the  House  the  firebrand  that  he  had — 
tiiat  pretext  cannot  shield  him.  He  beat  knows  the  real 
cause  of  his  present  course.  He  best  knows  whether  he 
was  ever,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  sincere  friend  of  the 
President,  or  whether  he  found  it  convenient  to  profess  to 
be  his  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  his  election  to  Una  House. 
The  member  had  formed  new  associations  recentiy — asso- 
ciations with  our  old  political  adversaries;  and  he  was  glad, 
for  the  futurcj  to  know  who  he  was,  and  where  to  find 
hini.  A  covert,  political  adversary  was  much  more  insidi- 
ous and  dangerous  than  one  that  openly  avowed  himself, 
and  acted  upon  his  professions.  He  had  to  bee  the  par- 
don of  the  House  for  any  apparent  warmth  which  his  man- 
ner may  have  indicated.  It  had  been  wholly  induced  by 
tiie  most  unexpected  torrent  of  abuse  which  fell  from  the 
member  from  Ohio,  so  uncalled  for  by  the  occasion,  so 
unnecessary  and  uncertain  in  its  character,  and  which  pro- 
duced so  visible  a  sensation  in  tiie  House,  on  all  sides  of  it, 
and  among  all  parties  in  it.  That  member  was  wholly  re- 
sponsible tor  the  excitement  which  it  was  apparent  per- 
vaded the  whole  House. 
The  message  of  the  President,  he  iindertook  to  st.ate. 
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was  emphatically  his  own;  and  the  views  presented  for  the 
rejection  of  this  bill,  were  the  result  of  the  honest  con- 
victions of  his  own  deliberate  reflection.  Was  it  an  elec- 
tioneering measured  No  man  who  knows  his  character 
will  believe  it.  The  common  sense  of  the  nation  will  put 
to  shame  the  char^.  What!  an  electioneering  measure! 
a  popularity  hunting  scheme!  Why,  sir,  if  he  had  been 
so  base,  in  the  discharge  of  a  high  constitutional  duty,  as  to 
have  been  operated  upon  by  such  a  motive,  the  indications 
in  this  Congress— the  will  of  the  people,  if  that  will  be 
correctly  reflected  here,  a  majority  of  whose  Representa- 
tives originally  voted  for  this  bill,  would  hare  presented 
the  most  powerful  motive  why  he  should  have  approved 
and  signed  this  bill.  No,  sir,  the  President  would  not  be 
himseS',  if  he  had  been  capable  of  being  influenced  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  any  such  considerations.  Such  consi- 
derations have  no  place  in  minds  of  the  elevated  cast  of  that 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Such  considerations  are  only 
suited  to  the  bent  of  such  grovelling  minds  as  are  themselves 
capable  of  making  the  charge-.  No,  sir,  on  the  contrary — 
on  the  brink  of  a  great  crisis — at  a  period  of  unusual  politi- 
cal excitement,  to  save  his  country  from  what  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  a  dangerous  infraction  of  the  constir 
tutioii-— to  avert  the  evils  which  threatened,  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  long  continuance  of  the  confederacy,  upon 
its  origpnal  principles — he  had,  with  a  patriotism  never 
surpassed,  boldly  and  firmly  staked  himself,  his  present 
and  his  future  popularity  and  fame,  against  what  seemed 
to  be  the  current  of  puSlic  opinion.  ^  Had  he  signed  this 
bill,  the  road  on  which  he  would  have  travelled,  would 
have  been  a  broad  pavement,  «nd  his  continued  elevation 
certain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  As  it  was,  he 
had  planted  himself  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution, 
and  had  taken  the  high  respon«bili^  upon  himself  to 
check  the  downward  march  in  which  the  system,  of  which 
this  bill  is  a  part,  was  fast  hastening  us.  It  required  just 
such  a  man,  in  such  times,  to  restore  the  constitution  to 
its  original  reading.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  event- 
ful life,  he  had  always  been  equal  to  any  emergency,  how- 
ever perplexing  or  embarrassing  his  situation  might  b6. 
He  had  never  failed  to  assume  responsibility  when  he 
should  assume  it;  and,  in  no  instance,  in  his  public  life,  had 
he  displayeil,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  that  moral  courage 
and  firmness  of  character,  which  was  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  him,  than  in  this.  He  has  achieved  a  civil  victory, 
which  will  shed  more  lustre  upon  his  future  fame,  and  be 
infinitely  more  durable,  than  many  such  victories  as  that  of 
the  battle  of  Orleans,  for,  by  this  single  act,  he  verily  be- 
lieved he  had  done  more  than  any  man  in  this  country,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  to  preserve  the  constitution  and  to 
perpetuate  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  Thfc  constitution  was, 
he  hoped,  to  be  again  considered  and  practised  upon,  as 
it,  in  fact,  was  one  of  limited  powers',  and  the  States  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  all  the  powers  which  they  originally  in- 
tended to  reserve  to  themselves  in  that  compact  of  Uiiion. 
The  pernicious  consequences,  the  evil  tendencies,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  exercise  of  a 
power  over  internal  improvements  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  not  fully  developed  until  within  a  very  few 
years  last  past.  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term 
of  office,  put  his  veto  on  the  bonus  bill.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Monroe  rejected  a  bill  p^auming  jurisdiction  and 
fixing  tolls  on  the  Cimiberland  road.  The  subject  of  the 
power  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  with  great  ability 
in  the  next  Congress.'  The  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  small  majority,  at  that  time  affirmed  the  power  to  appro- 
priate money  for  objects  of  national  improvement,  but 
denied,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  House  negatived,  the  power 
to  construct  roads  or  canals  of  any  character,  whether 
military,  commercial,  or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail. 
It  was  not  until  the  last  administration,  that  tlie  broad 
po\yer  to  the  extent  now  claimed,  limited  only  by  the 
arbitrary   discretion  df  Congicss,  was  asserted  and  at- 


tempted to  be  maintained  by  the  Executive  and  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  until  that  period  that  its  dang«n  were 
fully  perceived.  The  President  had  nanifeated,  in  the 
message  belbre  us,  that  he  had  been  an  attentive  observer 
of  its  progress,  and  its  probable,  if  not  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences. He  could  not  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  constant 
collisions,  the  heart-burnings,  the  cotnbinationi,  and  the 
certain  corruption  to  which  it^  continual  exercise  would 
tend,  both  in  and  out  of  Congresst  In  the  consdentious 
discharge  of  a  constitutional  duty,  which  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  decline,  he  had  withheld  his  signature  IVtmi  this 
bill,  and  had  frankly  submitted  to  us  his  views  upon  this 
important  question;  and  he  trusted  we  would  deliberate 
upon  it  temperately,  as  we  should,  and,  in  the  vote  which 
we  were  about  to  rive,  upon  the  reconsideration  of  this 
bill,  according  to  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  express 
the  opinions  which  we  entertun,  and  not  make  a  fidse  issue, 
growing  out  of  a  personal  assault  upon  the  character  or 
motives  of  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

A  remark,  which  fell -from  a  member  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Chiltok]  who  preceded  the  member  from  Ohio, 
deserved  a  passing  notice,  not  because  of  the  source  from 
which  it  emanated,  for,  if  that  were  considered,  it  wo\ild 
be  wholly  uncalled  for,  but  simply  because  it  had  been 
made  by  a  member-  of  the  House.  We  were  asked  if 
Congress  were  to  be  controlled  by  one  man;  and,  for  one, 
the  gentleman  informed  us  he  would  not  submit  to  it. 
Tne  gentleman  should  learn,  if  he  does  not  know,  that 
the  constitution  had  conferred  upon  the  President  the 
power  which  he  had,  in  this  instance,  exercised;  and  if  the 
gentleman  tlunks  he  should  not  exercise  it«  be  should 
seek  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  By  denying  the 
power  to  construct  roads  and  canals;  by  refusing  to  as- 
sume the  exercise  of  any  doubtful  power;  and  by  deem- 
ing it  safest  to  refer  the  question  to  our  common  constitu- 
ents for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  Presldeot 
had  deprived  himself  of  a  powerful  branch  of  executive 
patronage  and  influence,  and  has  thereby  given  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  the 
strongest  ref^itstion  of  the  affected  and  stale  cant  of  his 
enemies,  that,  because  he  was  once  a  leader  of  the  armies 
of  his  country,  he  would  be  disposed  in  the  civil  Govern- 
ment to  assume  more  powers  than  legitimately  belonged 
to  him.  The  power  of  interposing  the  executive  veto 
upon  the  legislation  of  Congress,  had  been  oflen  exer- 
cised since  the  commencement  of  the  Government  under 
the  present  constitution.  It  had  generally  been  exercised 
upon  constitutional  ground.  But  instances  were  to  be 
found  where  the  power  had  been  exercised  wholly  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  measure.  A  sinele 
instance  he  would  cite.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1797, 
General  Washington  returned,  witii  his  objections,  to  the 
House  in  which  it  originated,  a  bill  which  had  passed  Con- 
gress, and  which  had  been  presented  to  him  for  his  sg^a- 
ture,  entitled  "  An  act  to  ascertain  and  fix  the  nuUtaiy  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States. "  He  withheld  his  ngna- 
ture  from  this  bill,  not  because  of  the  unconstitutionality 
of  its  provisions,  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  pass  it.  Mr.  Madison,  during  his  adiministration, 
had  put  his  veto  upon  several  bills  besides  the  bonus  bill. 
The  exercise  of  this  constitutional  power  by  the  Executive, 
had  never  been  received  with  alarm;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  been  regarded,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  as  a  necessary 
and  wholesome  check  upon  the  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
Let  the  remark  of  the  genflenmn  pass.  It  demands  no 
more  especial  notice. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  enter  anew 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  When  it  was  originally 
on  its  passage  before  the  House,  he  had  had  the  honor  to 
submit  his  views  in  opposition  to  it,  and  would  not  then  re- 
peat them.  Nor  would  he  detain  the  House  at  tint  late 
period'  of  the  session,  by  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
general  principles  involved  in  its  provisions,  for  they  had 
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been  often  diBcusaed,  and  were  fMniliar  to  the  House.  He 
hoped  the  result  of  the  vote  which  we  were  about  to  give 
in  the  solemn  discbarge  of  a  high  duty  which  had  devolved 
upon  usy  upon  this  precise  measure,  in  the  first  year  of  a 
new  administration,  might  resuscitate  the  almost  forgotten 
principles  of  the  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  cannot  end  in  good,  and  must  lead  to  the  most  ruinous 
consequences.  The  Chief  Magistrate,  with  a  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  him- 
self personally,  has  risked  all  that  he  is,  or  ma}r  be,  and 
thrown  himself  into  the  breach,  to  resist  the  annihilation  of 
the  State  sovereignties,  and  to  guard  against  that  consolida. 
tion  of  these  States,  which  had  once  oeen  the  dread  and 
the  terror  of  the  original  friends  of  the  confederacy,  and 
their  steady  followers  to  the  present  hour.     He  was  pre- 

Sared  to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost  of  h'ls  poor  abilit}';  and 
e  confidently  believed  that  he  .would  receive  the  hearty 
thanks  of  a  generous  country  for  hb  course,  and  not  be 
requited  by  Xhit  unjustifiable  Billingsgate  abuse  which  we 
had  this  day  heard  poured  upon  him.  He  would  detain  the 
House  no  longer. 

Mr.  P.  P.  BARBOUR  rose,  and  said,  he  felt  impelled, 
by  an  imperious  sense  of  justice,  to  say  something  in  vindi- 
cation and  justification  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union, 
against  the  strong  animadversion  in  which  gentlemen  had 
indulged  towards  him  because  heJiad  dared  to  do  his  doty. 

If,  in  doing  Uiis,  [said  Mr.  B.]  I  shall  use  the  language 
of  commendation,  let  no  man  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  personal  adoration;  T  never  have  been,  and  I  trust  \ii 
God  I  never  shall  be,  a  worshipper  of  men.  I  never  have 
felt  the  influence  of  a  single  ray  of  executive  patronage 

But  when  a  public  functionary,  at  a  period  of  great  po- 
litical excitement,  like  the  present,  has  advanced,'  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step,  to  the  discharge  of  his  pubUc  duty, 
as  the  President  in  this  case  has  done,  "  unoarihg  conse- 
quences" as  they  regain!  himself;  when,  by  this  manly  and 
independent  course,  he  has  contriliuted  essentially  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  tlie  best  interests 
of  a  mighty  community  of  States — ^whilst  I  .will  do  no 
homage  to  the  man,  I  must,  I  will  do  justice  to  the  rare 
and  fsting^ished  merit  of  the  officer;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  without  ascribing  to  him  even  the  highest  degree 
of  praise,  then  that  praise  is  a  tribute  which  is  justly  due 
to  him,  and  which  1  most  cheerfiilly  pay. 

But  let  us  inquire  what  has  the  President  done  which 
calls  forth  this  loud  complaint. 

Why,  forsootii,  he  has  dared  to  put  his  veto  uponra  bill 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  has  returned  it 
with  his  objections.  And  has  it  come  to  this,  that  it  is 
cause  of  complaint  that  tlie  Chief  Executive  Mag^trate, 
constituting,  as  he  does,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, has  ventured  to  perform  his  constitutional  function, 
in  dissenting  from  a  law,  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
be  ruinous  m  its  consequences?  Was  it  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  set  up  as  a  mere  pageant,  with  powers 
possessed  in  tlieoiy,  but  never  to  be  reduced  to  practice? 
o^  was  it  intended  that  this  veto  upon  legislation,  lilLe  every 
other  power,  should  be  exercised,  whensoever  the  occa- 
sion should  occur  to  make  it  necessary?  Do  not  gentlemen 
perceive  that  they  might,  with  as  much  reason,  complain 
that  the  Senate  had  negatived  one  of  our  bills;  for  they, 
too,  are  only  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  is 
the  Executive  Magistrate? 

Sir,  each  department,  and  every  branch  of  each  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  has  its  appropriate  functions 
aangned.  The  country  expeets  and  requires  every  one  to 
do  its  duty,  whether  it  consists  of  one  man,  or  a  plurality 
of  men.  And  whosoever  shall  fail  to  do  so, .  tbougl)  he  may 
hope  to  consult  his  safety  by  an  avoidance  of  responsibility, 
will  find  that  he  has  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidence 
which  are  invariably  awarded  by  public  opinion  to  firm- 
ness and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  public  trusts. 


The  constitution  proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  Congress, 
composed  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  is 
not  mfalUble.  It  has,  therefore,  erected  the  additional  bar- 
rier of  the  executive  veto  against  hasty  or  injudicious  action. 

It  contemplates  that  veto  as  countervailing  the  opinion 
of  one-third  of  both  Houses,  because  its  interposition 
makes  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  neces- 
sary. To  complain,  then,  of  its  exercise,  is  to  quarrel  with 
the  form  of  Government  under  which  we  live.  It  is  the 
precise  reverse  of  a  complaint  which  we  have  ol^en  heard 
of  in  a  European  monarchy.  There,  the  King  complained 
whenever  the  Parliament  refused  to  register  his  edicts. 
Here,  the  Congress  are  to  complain  whenever  the  Chiei 
Magistrate  decUnes  to  register  their  will. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  that  he  has  so  declined.  I  congratulate 
my  country  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Chief  Ma|fistrate  has 
displayed  as  much  of  moral,  as  he  heretofore  did  of  physi- 
cal courage — as  much  decision  and  energy  in  the  cabinet, 
as  he  heretofore  did  in  the  field — by  which  he  will,  in 
some  degree,  at  least,  arrest  the  progress  of  a  system 
wiiich,  in  its  unrestrained  career,  threatens  to  procluce 
more  mischief  than  any  man,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
can  pretend  even  to  estimate. 

I  heard  with  surprise,  nay,  with  astonishment,  the  bitter, 
the  acrimonious,  and,  I  must  add,  the  unjustifiable  invec- 
tive, which  the  member  from  Ohio  poured  forth  in  a  tor- 
rent against  the  Chief  Magistrate  upon  this  occasion. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  gentleman  seemed  to  be  1o 
inculcate  the  opinion  that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion was  with  a  view  to  acquiring  popularity!  What,  sir, 
an  atfiempt  at  popularity!  Look,  tor  a  moment,  at  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  then  tell  me  whetlier  this 
opinion  can  be  sustained. 

This  bill  was  not  only  duried  by  a  majority,  as  it  must 
have  been,  but  by  a  decisive  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  a  President,  who 
set  out  upon  an  adventure  in  cjuest  of  popularity,  would 
make  his  first  experiment  against  a  question  which,  by 
passing  both  Houses  of  Congress,  seemed  to  carry  with  it 
the  approbation  of  the  States,  and  the  people  of  tlie  States? 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  were  going  for  himself,  rather  than 
for  liis  country,  would  he  not,  by  approving  the  bill,  have 
just  floated  down  the  current  of  apparent  public  opinion, 
without  encountering  the  least  impediment  in  his  coiirite? 
Instead  of  this,  sir,  what  has  he  done?  Regarding  his 
country  more  than  himself-^looking  with  an  eye  that  never 
winked  to  the  public  g^od,  and  not  to  his  personal  aggran- 
dizement— he  has  withholden  his  approval  from  this  bill, 
which  was  a  favorite  bantling  with  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  He  lias  thus  placed  himself  in  a  posi 
tion  where  he  has  to  win  his  way  to  public  approbation,  in 
this  respect,  under  as  adverse  circumstances  as  the  mari- 
ner who  has  to  row  up  stream  against  wind  and  tide. 

And  tliis  is  said  to  be  seeking  af^er  popularity!  Credat 
Judaua  apeUa,  Sir,  it  is  any  thing  but  seeking  nf\er  popu- 
larity, in  the  noxious  sense  in  which  that  expression  has 
been  applied  to  him.  But  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  cha- 
racter or  my  countrymen — if  a  rare  example  of  political  in- 
tegrity and  firmness  will  constitute  a  claim  to  their  esteem — 
if  disinterestedness  and  self-denial  be  any  evidence  of  virtue 
in  public  men — ^then,  indeed,  without  seeking,  will  he  have 
found  popularity — not  of  that  mushroom  kind  which  is 
acquired  without  merit,  and  lost  without  fault,  but  that 
more  noble  kind  which  is  always  bestowed  by  all  good  men 
as  tlie  just  reward  of  virtuous  actions,  and  is  always  with- 
holden from  those  who,  ^thout  deserving  it,  endeavor  to 
acquire  it. 

Sir,  the  man  who  is  in  quest  of  popularity  and  power, 
would  have  taken  a  different  course.  By  approving  this 
bill,  and  thus  continuing  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, the  President  would  have  commanded  an  immense 
amount  of  patronage,  as  well  in  the  disbursement  of  count- 
loss  millions  of  money,  as  in  appointment  to  office.     And 
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yet,  thouffh  these  means-of  power  and  influence  would  be 
at  his  own  command^  though  he  presents  the  rare  example 
of  an  Executive  Magistrate  rejecting  the  use  of  that  which 
would  contribute  so  much  to  personal  aggrandizement,  he 
is  still  charged  with  courting  populari^.  If  this  be  the 
onlv  mode  of  courting  popularity,  our  country  will  indeed 
be  nappy,  and  those  in  power  who  thus  seek  it  will  deserve 
our  lasting  g^titude. 

Other  men,  with  other  views,  would  adopt  another 
maxim,  "  that  with  money  we  can  get  men,  knd  with  men 
moneyi"  and  they  would  cling  to  both  as  the  instruments 
of  their  ambitious  projects.  Sir,  1  hail  this  act  of  the  Pre- 
judent  as  ominous  of  the  most  auspicious  results.  Amongst 
the  manv  excellent  doctrines  wnich  have  grown  out  of 
our  republican  system,  is  this,  that  the  blessings  of  freedotn 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  without  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fun- 
damental principles.  In  this  instance,  we  are  making  that 
recurrence.  It  would  seem,  sir,  that  the  period  of  about 
thirty  years  constitutes  a  political  cycle.  Thirty  years  ago, 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  our  Government 
was  drawn  back  to  its  original  principles;  the  vessel  of 
State,  like  one  at  sea,  had  gotten  upon  a  wrongs  tack,  and 
the  new  pilot  who  was  then  placed  at  the  helm  brought  it 
again  into  ihe  right  course,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  its 
proper  destination.  In  the  progress  of  a  long  voyage,  it 
nas  again  declined  from  its  proper  coiu^et  and  I  congra- 
tulate the  whole  crew  that  we  have  found  another  pilot 
with  enough  of  skill  in  navi^tion  and  firmness  a^in  to 
correct  the  declination.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate, 
sir,  '*  had  done  the  State  some  service"  heretofore;  but, 
in  my  estimation,  it  was  but  as  dust  in  (he  balance,  com- 
pared with  the  good  which  he  has  now  done. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  showing  the  utter  injustice  of  find- 
ing fault  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional function  according  to  his  own  judgement,  and 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  objections  were  well 
founded.  The  late  period  of  the  session^  as  well  as  my 
having  recently  argued  this  question  at  large,  induce  me 
to  forbear  from  entering  into  the  discussion  now  at  any 
length.  I  hope,  however,  the  House  will  bear  With  me 
whilst  I  submit  a  few  general  remarks.  I  not  only  concur 
with  the  President,  as  far  as  he  g^es  in  his  views,  but  I  go 
further.  He  denies  the  power  of  Confess  to  construct 
roads,  with  a  claim  of  jurisdiction.  So  do  I.  He  admits, 
that,  as  the  constitution  has  been  Kmg  construed,  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  for  such  purposes  as  are  really  na- 
tional must  be  acquiesced  in,  un^il  the  difficulty  is  removed 
by  an  amendment.  In  this  1  differ  from  the  President,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  differ  from  me,  and  fi'om  both  Housc3  of 
Congress.  But  as  1  claim  tlie  right  to  follow  the  lights  of 
niy  own  judgment,  so  I  am  .ilways  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  of  the  President  to  do  the  same. 

But  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  constitutional  question. 
Apart  from  this,  let  me  ask  whether  there  are  not  abun- 
dant reasons  for  the  course  which  the  President  has  pur- 
sued. He  tells  you,  the  subject  has  been  involved  in 
doubt,  and  has  produced  much  diversity  of  opinion.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  political  history  of  the  countrv.  A  retro- 
spect of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  will  show  that  dif- 
ferent Congresses  have  entertained  and  expressed  different 
opinions  on  the  leadtn?  questions  connected  with  this  sys- 
tem. We  also  know  that  many  States  of  the  Union  have 
utterly  denied  to  us  this  power.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the  can- 
dor, the  justice,  the  liberality  of  this  House,  whether  the 
mere  circumstance  of  great  doubt  and  diversity  of  opinion 
is  not  reason  enou^  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  pause,  and 
for  you  to  pause  with  him,  in  this  career.  If  it  be  now  said, 
as  it  oflen  has  been,  that  a  majority  is  not  to  be  governed 
by  a  minority,  1  answer,  let  that  be  admitted,  and  yet  I 
demand  that'  the  majority  sliould  pay  a  just  regard  to  the 
remonstrances  and  complaints  of  the  minority.  Even  in  the 
•monarchies  of  Europe,  tliis  is  the  case.  Witness  the  recent 


ment.  This  was  a  concession,  by  the  majority,  to  Uie  com- 
plaints of  the  minority.  It  will  be  but  a  poor  recommen- 
dation of  our  system  of  Government,  to  be  told,  that,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  the  caprice  of  mere  numbers  muit 
prevail,  though  there  be  only  a  majority  of  one,  and  that 
we  are  not  to  hope  for  the  occasional  concession  whicii  ii 
experienced  in  the  Governments  even  of  the  old  world. 

Must  this  Government,  because  it  has  the  phvsicsl  power, 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallow  up  every  thing  less  strong? 

Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  patriotinn,  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  States  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ment, rather  than  press  on  against  the  known  will  of  i 
large  portion  of  them?  I1ie  States  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
loyalty  to  the  Union;  but  they  feel,  too,  that  theyluTe 
rights  to  demand,  as  well  as  duties  to  perform.  Let  us  not 
place  them  in  a  situation  where  they  may  be  driren  to  t 
course  that  would  be  called  patriotism  by  some,  and  rebel- 
lion by  others;  but  which,  by  whatsoever  name  it  might 
be  called,  would  endanger  the  success  of  our  great  expe- 
riment, the  benefits  of  which  concern  the  whole  humin 
family.  The  course  suggested  by  the  Chief  Magistrnte  is 
calculated  to  avert  these  dangers.  When  members  on  this 
floor  maintain  any  principles,  they  have  no  weight  but  that 
which  belongs  to  tiiem  as  individuals;  but  when  a  sugges- 
tion comes  fron)  the  Executive,  and  especially  accompsny- 
ing  his  rejection  of  a  bill,  it  brings  with  it  all  the  authority 
to  which  the  opinion  of  a  branch  of  the  Government » 
entitled.  An  issue  is  thus  made  up  between  him  and  Con- 
gress, which  will  cause  the  people  to  deliberate;  and  thus 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  be  calmly  decided  by  thero»  so  ss 
to  put  the  subject  forever  to  rest. 

Sir,  there  are  other  reasons  why  this  course,  pursued  by 
the  Executive,  should  meet  our  decided  approbation.  I 
need  only  glance  at  a  subject  which  I  so  recently  discussed 
on  another  bill.  I  allude  to  the  inequality  and  demorslizing 
tendency  of  this  systetp. 

A  distribution  made  upon  principles  of  actual  inequtlity, 
will  produce  deep  disgust  on  the  one  side,  and  foster  cor- 
ruption on  the  other. 

I  mean  no  offence  to  any  State  or  individual;  the  remark 
applies,  without  distinction,  to  all  States  and  individuals, 
under  all  circumstances.  Sir,  the  history  of  all  people, 
nations,  tongues,  and  languages,  teaches  us  the  same  me- 
lancholy  truth,  that  all  Governments,  of  whatever  form, 
have  finally  perished  by  corruption. 

How  much,  then,  do  we  owe  to  him  who  averts  this 
gangfrene  from  our  body  politic  >  How  much  more  do  we 
owe  to  him  who  does  it  by  a  self-denial  of  those  means  by 
which  this  evil  may  be  produced  >  Sir,  I  hope,  I  believe, 
that  there  is  not  ingratitude  enough  in  this  country  to  re- 
ward such  a  course  bv  a  deprivation  of  office. 

But,  sir,  had  I  the  honor  of  filling  tlie  Chief  Executiw 
chair,  if  it  were  revealed  to  me  from  Heaven  tliat  such 
would  be  the  result,  I  would  rather  go  down  to  posterity 
upon  the  historic  pagfe  as  one  who,  like  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  had,  with  the  moral  courage,  the  ardent  patn- 
otism,  and  lofty  disinterestedness  of  the  uUimut  HcmanO' 
rum,  thrown  himself  into  the  breach  and  breasted  the 
storm  in  doing  his  duty,  than,  by  a  different  course,  con- 
tinue  to  be  President  through  a  long  and  protracted  lifr' 

Mr.  VANCE  said  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Pre- 
sident would  not  operate  on  his  mind,  either  for  or  agwn* 
that  individual.  He  reminded  the  House  tluit  he  had  him- 
self been  always  an  advocate  of  the  system  of  internal  i»* 
provement.  He  stated  that,  by  that  system,  the  West 
must  stand  or  fall.  Unless  it  be  sustained,  the  We^can 
never  have  any  participation  in  the  appropriations  of  th« 
General  Government.  As  soon  as  the  wealth  derived  fnsj 
emigration  shall  be  exhausted,  the  West  must  be  (^»nca 
of  every  dollar,  unless  this  system  be  continued.  It  is  o^f 
by  its  continuance  that  the  posterity  of  those  who  no* 
live  in  the  West  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  heffcn 
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slated  that  the  South  had,  (liirinir  the  Unt  ycHf,  Tcceiwtl 
m«re  of  tl»c  (lisburscniciits  of  the  Uem-mi  Wt)veriiment. 
thaii  had  been  expended  in  the  wh<ile  of  the  we»tern  coun- 
try on  internal  improvement.  He  then  clcfrn<le<l  his  col 
leagtie  from  the  »tlack  made  upon  himil>y  the  penllemjin 
fi^m  Tcjme««!c.  \\\%  collea|riic  [Mr.  STAM»Riif)  wat. 
able  to  sustain  himself.  That  gentleman  shoultl  iiave  more 
gratitude  for  hia  collea^te,  ami  for  the  balance  of  tlic  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  and  t'cnnsylvantaflelegration,  who  would  now 
vote  against  iiim  on  the  question.  Fiw  himself,  he  felt  no 
dtaappointineia,  ftir  lie  had  foretold  from  the  stump  the 
course  which  the  present  ait  ministration  would  take.  His 
colleagues  had,  alsr^,  from  the  stump»  declared  that  they 
Well  understood  the  tiling,  and  that  (;eQend  Jackson  was 
the  ftrm,  steady,  an<l  consistent  friend  of  internal  improve- 
ment. It  w:lh  dear  that  he  h  .d  ho  far  sticccc-tlttl  in  con- 
cealing his  rwd  feelings  on  the  subject,  as  to  deceive  tliost- 
T^entlemcn.  They  had,  however,  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
the  gentlema/k  from  Tennessee,  and  Iwid  gained  the  victory. 
They  had  attained  the  triumph,  a«d  now  they  were  receiv- 
ing- tlieir  rew*anL  When  this  message  came  into  the  House, 
it  Htrnck  a  chimp  to  the  feelings  of  those  individuals^  w!io 
then  felt  the  final  destruction  of  nH  their  fond  hopes. 

Mr.  BELl*  said,  when  the  member  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
SrAvaKnrJ  took  his  seat,  his  feelings  hiwl  prompted  an 
immediate  reply,  not  more  hecaTise  of  the  unprecedented 
manner  of  the  attack  upon  t!ic' message  wh'ch  bad  been 
the  subject  of  remark,  than  of  the  luiture  of  the  alluson 
which  had  been  made  to  a  bill  not  now  before  the  House. 
The  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  that  measure,  (saJd  Mr.H.] 
seemed  to  call  for  some  reply  from  me;  hut,  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  floor,  I  fotmd  ytnlr  eye,  Mr.  Speaker,  avei-ted. 
AUiiougli  the  first  moment  of  excitement  is  passed,  And  I 
liavc  not  now  those  strong  feelings  with  which  the  extra- 
ordinary conduct  of  tlie  member  irom  Ohio  at  fii-st  inspir- 
ed me,  yet  I  appeal  to  Uie  House — to  every  member  of  it, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  partialities,  to  s.iy  whclher 
that  ntember,  in  availing  h:mself  of  the  parliamentary  pri- 
vile^  of  consideriiig  the  message  as  emanating  from  the 
**  muiistry,"  not  from  the  President,  and  in  speaking  of  it 
freely  under  tliat  pretext,  had  not  assumed  the  manner  of 
a  blavkgtiard. 

{Here  Mr.  B.  was  reminded  by  the  Chair  tliat  it  was  not 
in  order  to  indulge  in  personal  remarks.] 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  ImuI  just  taken  his  seat, 
[Mr.  Vaxck]  lud  informed  the  House  that,  for  his  part, 
he  was  not  surpnsed  to  see  his  colleag\ie  desert  an  admin- 
istration which  hat  dampetl  the  hopes  of  the  West.  Tiic 
rocraber-from  Ohio,  before  me,  cannot  plead  the  impression 
produceii  by  the  message  on  yesterday  in  defence  of  his 
tflesertton.  Ik^fore  the  message  was  heard  of,  tlie  member 
from  Oh:o  had  shown  such  s^inptoms  of  disaffection,  as 
\cti  tlic  friends  of  the  acYministnition  no  room  to  doubt  his 
At»al  intentions;  aaid  he  has  only  availed  himself  of  this 
eva^on  to  ttnmask  himself.  Tliere  was  a  time  when  that 
member  professed  different  sentiments  upon  the  great 
cciesttons  which  divide  the  coinitry,  from  those  now  avow- 
ed by  him — there  was  a  time  when  1  united  with  him  in  a 
great  political  object,  and  was  proud  of  an  associate  in  tlie 
c;iTtse,  in  Ohio.  It  was  not  that  Andrew  Jackson,  however 
illustrious  hi  name  and  services,  was  to  be  elevated  by  that 
St  niggle,  that  1  had  stood  with  feelings  o^  pleasure  by  the 
side  of  the  member  from  Ohio,  and  conquered  with  him 
— ^it  was  becousc  1  believed  that  whatever  had  been  said, 
or  was  found  to  tlie  contrary,  that  great  man,  if  elected  to 
power,  would  administer  the  Government  with  a  modera- 
tion and  forbearance,  in  regard  to  all  tliose  great  interests 
uriiicli  ambitious  and  desperate  men  seemed  willing  tapusli 
to  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  extreme— rthut  he  had  the  firm- 
ness to  look  popular  opinion  in  the  fiAce»  ami  to^  oppose  it 
wlien  it  was  misled-^tbat  he  woidd  bring  harmony  out  of 
diacord^-^bscrve  the  constitution,  and  revive  th«  liopesof 
the  desponding.  But  now,  at  tlie  very  moment  when  their 
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hopes  are  about  to  be  realized,  and  the  fruits  of  the  v.ctory 
begin  to  unfoh I  themselves,  the  member  from  Ohio  has 
shown  hiniHelf  a  deserter  and  a  recreant  to  those  princ'ples 
for  which  he  had  fcrmorlv  contended,  and  to  the  banner 
unfler  which  we  had  stocMl  together  in  triumph. 

Tlie  member  from  Ohio  has  told  the  Hou.se  taut  a  majo- 
rity of  its  members  were  di-agnuned  into  the  passage  of  the 
Indian  bill  by  tlieheadsof  depa:tments.    It  is  false.    1  had 
hoped  tiiat  wc  shotdd  hear  no  more  upon  the  subject  of  that 
bill  upon  this  floor,  in  the  tone  which  had  been  so  fint  ly  in- 
dulged by  many  of  tlie  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  against  it» 
particularly  as  the  concluding  argument  had  been  waived, 
it  was  not  enough  that,  in  the  discussion  of  that  hill,  when 
it  was  directly  before  the  House,  cvei-y  epithet  of  ivprtHtch 
had  been  thrown  otit  against  its  author:  tliat  one  n  «*mber 
should  sfty  it  was  peiiidtous;  another,  that  it  was  infamous; 
and  a  third,  that  open  bnber\'  had  finmd  a  sanction  in  the 
oiHcei-s  of  the  Government;  and  all  tliese  denunc'ationa 
did  pass  almost  uni^itlcitl  by  the  friends  of  theadministiii* 
tion.  1  sat  still,  and  forbore  reply,  under  repeated  hlandera 
of  this  kind;  and,  at  the  instance  of  tlie  fiends  of  the 
measure,  and  in  consideration  of  the  advanced  period  of 
the  session,  permitted  the  aucstion  to  be  finally  taken, 
without  reply.     But  all  this  ctoes  not  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  biH.     I  certainly  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  wtnxl  in 
r<  ply  to  these  repeated  allusions  to  tliat  measure,  although 
not  now  before  the  House.     It  is  proper  the  Kx(*cative 
should  be  place<l  in  the  light  and  attjtinle  in  wli'.ch  they 
dn,  in  which  they  deserve  to  stand,  in  relation  to  tliat 
incnsure.     The  President,  in  taking  the  groiiiHl  he  did 
upon  the  Indian  quc'^st'on,  knew  that  he  was  incurring 
great  responsibility;  that  he  w.is  brooking  deeply- wrought 
prejudices  in  various  classes  of  the  community;  in  many 
sections  strong  religious  feeling;   that  he  was  exposing 
himself  tO/the  arts  and  misrepresentations  of  his  political 
enemies;  yet  he  <lared  to  take  tlte  course  he  did,  because 
he  loved  his  country  anil  its  institutions;  tliat  country,  for 
which  he  had  hazarded  more  than  mere  nersonal  Pppu- 
kirity  upon  repeatctl  occasions — for  which  lie  had  <mered 
to  die.  What  had^bc  to  gain  by  his  course  upon  that  quea^ 
tion }    The  President  had  taken  U  stronj^  mtereat  in  the  . 
success  of  the  policy  of  i^moving  the  Indians,  because  he 
thouglit  it  calculated  to  preserve  tlie  harmony  of  the  re- 
public, and  its  reputation  from  a  blot  which  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  our  relations  with  the  southern  tribes,  and 
the  irritations  likely  to  grow  oitt  of  them,  might  bring  upoi^ 
it.  Hut,  sir,  when  be  had  laid  the  proposition  before  Con- 
gress, he  felt  his  conscience  free.  He  liad  done  what  duty 
prompted;  the  rest  was  to  be  decided  here.     [Here  Mr. 
VANCE  called  Mr.  B.  to  order,  as  he  was  discussing  a  bUl 
not  before  the  House.}    Sir,  I  refer  to  this  measure,  be- 
cause it  has  been  brought  into  this  discussion.     The  ad- 
ministration has  been  charged  with  taking  an  improper 
interest  in  it;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to^  as  an 
mstance  of  tlic  extrat'agance  of  this  Congress.     We  liave 
been  told,  in  this  debate,  tliat  while  tlie  President  scru- 
ples to  appropriate  money  to  internal  improvement,  be 
lias  urged  the  adoption  of  another  measure,  and,  by  his  in- 
fluence, carried  it  thi*ough  die  House,  involvingan  expen- 
diture of  half  a  million  ofdollara,  and  that,  too,  to  Anther 
a  rubious  and  disgraceful  policy.     1  consider  every  thing 
I  liave  said  or  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  strictly  hi  otder. 
When  this  measure  was  directly  the  subject  of  dtscotsion,  I 
stated  that  the  extravagance  of  an  adminiatration  woidd 
never  be  decided  merely  by  the  amount  expeiKled— tliat 
the  intelligence  of  the  country,  in  making  up  its  verdict 
upon  such  a  question,  would  look  to  the  propriety  of  the 
expenditure-^o  the  necessity  wihich  demanded  the  aj^pli- 
cation  of  the  public  treasure;  and  tliat  praise  or  censure 
woukl  follow,  as  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  were  for 
g^d  or  for  evil.     I  also  then  stated  that  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  would  bring  more  money  into  tlie  treasury,  by 
removing  the  incumbrance  of  tlie  Indian  title  from  the 
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public  lancU,  than  would  be  drawn  from  it;  but  enoug:h  of 
this  now.  Sir,  I  repeat,  that  tht*  President,  in  bringing^ 
forward  the  Indian  question  in  the  manner  he  did,  had 
dared  to  do  his  duty,  and  from  thenceforth  the  responsi- 
bility was  thrown  where  it  beh)n|i:t>d  essentially — npon 
Congress.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was  opposed,  was  such 
as  to  make  the  administration  indifferent  to  its  success,  so 
&r  as  regarded  their  standing  witli  the  country.  Sir,  how- 
ever extraordinary  the  declaration  may  appear  to  gentle- 
men, I  do  declare  tliat  tlie  previous  question,  which  was 
at  last  successful  in  bringing  that  measure  to  a  final  vote, 
was  moved  without  the  approbation  of  many  sincere  friends 
of  the  administration;  and  had  a  closing  reply  been  per- 
mitted, I  was  prepared  to  disavow  any  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  of  the  administration  in  the  measure,  as  a 


My  political  feelings  are  not  such  as  to  prompt  me  to  ti- 
sail  tl)c  feelings  or  motives  of  any  man,  under  circum- 
stances of  ordinary  provocation.  My  course,  dnrinfr  the 
short  time  1  have  had  a  seat  here,  I  trust,  has  inanifeitcd 
that  I  am  neither  forward  nor  impertinent  in  vindicating 
politics!  friends,  nor  in  assailing  opponents,  ami  1  hope 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  interruption* 

it  has  beeen  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  the 
Presklent  has  undertaken  to  decide  against  the  witt  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  Coa' 
gresa,  that  appropriations  shall  not  be  made  to  objedi 
of  internal  hnprovement.  The  constitution  allows  the 
veto  of  the  President  upon  the  will  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gi'css.  By  the  course  pursued  in  the  present  instance, 
the  subject  is  reconmiitted  to  Congress,  and  an  sppeal  vtU 


party  measure,  and  to  let  the  responsibility  of  its  passsge  |  ultimately  be  carried  before  the  people,  who  will,  in  their 
or  rejection  rest  wholly  with  those  who  doubted  its  policy,  i  returns  to  the  nest  Congress,  pronounce  npon  thentotirei 
or  opposed  it  upon  psrty  grounds.  Sir,  1  have  thought,  I  of  thePresident,  and  approve  or  condemn  his  councib» 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  now  to  state  niy  settled  conviction,  I  as  the  v  shall  think  fit.     Before  that  tribunal  he  will  be  ar- 


that  if  no  other  interests  had  been  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, than  the  mere  popularity  of  the  administration,  the  re- 
jection of  the  Indian  bill  was  to  be  desired.  As  an  humble 
friend  of  the  administration,  I  was  iudiffirent  to  the  fiite 
of  the  bill;  and  such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  feeling  of 
every  member  of  the  administration,  so  far  ub  their  own 
political  intere&ts  were  concerned.  Hut,  s'r,  the  principles 
involved  in,  and  the  interests  connected  w:th,  the  Indian 
question,  rose  above  the  jiarty  conflicts  of  the  day.   They 
addrened  themselves  to  higher  and  noi>lcr  feelrngs.     It 
was  upon  the  disinterested  g^und  of  the  welfare  of  tire 
Indians  themselves,  and  the  honor  of  the  country,  that  the 
question  was  placed  in  the  opening  argument,  ami  by  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  generally,     l^pon  such  groimds 
we  miglit  have  expected  the  generous  fi-ding  and  co-ope- 
ration of  all  parties — but  what  response  d.il  we  find  in 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition }    Let  tlic  spirit  of  ttieir  argu- 
ments tell.     No,  sir,  thotigli  the  bill  involved  the  fate  of  a 
whole  race  of  men — a  race  genemlly  stipposed  to  have 
been  harshly  treated  by  their  white  brothers,  and  the  nica* 
sure  was  itself  a  great  experiment  for  their  relief,  and 
■ome  kimlred  sympathy  might  have  been  expectt  d  from 
political  opponents,  we  found  no-ie.     It  was  denounced  as 
an  electioneering  scheme.    How  cotild  it  be  so.^  1*he  Pre- 
sident was  already  strong  in  the  South.     He  knew  that 
trong  feelings  were  opposed  to  it  in  the  Nottli  and  East. 
He  could  have  had  no  hopes  of  steeiigt honing  his  own  in- 
terest.    He  threw  hhnself  on  tlu!  side  of  the  weak,  and 
braved  the  opposition  of  the  strong;  and  in  that  meastire, 
as  well  as  in  the  one  under  consideration,  he  had  indi- 
cated the  destiny  to  which  he  was  bom — to  rescue  his 
countrv  from  the  midt^t  of  danger:!  which  threatened  to 
overwfielm  it. 

A  wortl  in  reply  to  what  has  been  naid  of  the  dennncia- 
tions,  aUeged  to  have  been  made,  of  those  friends  of  the 
adnrinistration  who  did  not  support  the  Ind'nn  bill.  Sir,  1 
know  there  are  many  gentlemen  in  this  Himisc  who  have 
■iipportccl>  and  will  continue  in  the  support  of,  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  present  Cliief  Mugibtrute,  who  have  confi- 
dence in  his  patriotism,  and  are  grateful  for  his  splendid 
services,  an<l  who  y<*t  cannot  agree  with  him  in  all  his  fKj- 
litical  0|Mnions.  I  know  there  are  msny  such  who  voted 
against  the  Indian  bill — there  are  doubtless  many  such  who 
will  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  mc^fsagc  of  yestcixlay; 
but,  sir,  there  are  others  who  will  not  f.ul,  as  they  have 
not  fiiiled,  to  make  those  mea«ure<i  a  pretext  for  open  op- 

J portion,  when,  in  ficct,  they  had  been  long  sir.cc  sccretly 
iilse  and  rccre:mt  to  their  profession.  Nono,  however, 
who  observed  the  movements  of  imlividuul  mcnihers  du- 
ring the  |)rogre»i  of  a  recent  measure,  would  f:nl  to  see 
tluit  tlie  line  was  distinctly  drawn  between  the  false  and 
tlie  real  friends  of  the  amninistratiun,  who  unittd  to  <ip- 
pose  that  measure. 

[Here  Mr.  DODDRIDOK  callctl  Mr.  B.  tc  ©rdir.) 


raigned;  ami  if  they  shall  not  see  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  of  appropriation  in  the  light  he  does,  he  ia  willing 
to  be  prostrated  in  tljeir  esteem.  In  such  a  course,  he  is 
willing  to  seek  the  loss  of  the  smiles  of  his  countrymen— 
that  they  shall  account  all  his  past  services  for  nkxiffiU  ^ 
is  willing  to  offer  himself  a  sacr.fice  in  the  discl»rpe  of 
wjiat  he  considers  a  public  duty,  as  he  has  oficn  done. 
But,  sir,  I  do  not  understand  the  President  to  be  opposed 
to  internal  improvement.  It  is  the  present  anequal  and 
distracting  mode  of  appropriating  the  public  treasure, 
which  lie  has  set  his  face  against.  A  patriotic  nrtem  of 
dispensing  the  general  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  a  system  which,  while  it  professes  to  act  fcr 
the  general  good,  and  to  become  a  cement  to  the  Union, 
shall  be  so  m  fact;  one  which  shall  be  secured  aeairat 
ahuses  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  ia  aecid- 
edly  approved  by  the  message.  The  expediency  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  'system,  as  at  present  practised,  is,  it  » 
true,  as  dcc:<ledly  denied;  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  dam 
up,  forever,  the'  stream  from  the  treasury  for  the  bene* 
ficent  purposes  of  internal  improvement;  this  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  will,  consent  to;  but  it  is  proposed  to 
check  its  flow  in  its  present  wild  und  un restricted clunnel. 
It  is  believed  tliat  the  present  burdens  of  the  country  nay 
be  greatly  diminished;  tliat  manufactures  may  be  duly  en- 
couraged, ami  still  have  a  muplus  in  the  treasury,  ample 
enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  desirable  oliject 
of  internal  improvement. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  last  up,  [Mr.  Vixca]  htf 
spoken  in  an  improper  manner  of  the  fading  prospects  of 
the  West;  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  diminished  exprwl- 
tures  for  its  benefit.     I  claim  also  to  be  a  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  West— that  West  to  which  I  belongby  b.rth. 
and  f  ])romise  that  gentleman  to  go  along  with  him, »« 
by  side,  in  asserting  its  cluim  to  be  regawled  in  the  dislnbu- 
tion  of  the  favors  of  this  Government— its  clwm  to  a  wr 
portion  of  whatever  fumls  shall  be  appropriated  to  intcrnsl 
improvement;  but  I  dlfl'cr  with  him  as  to  the  mode  of  »p- 
plvingtliem.     I  contend  tliat  the  half  a  million  aluch  it 
would  require  to  extend  the  Zanesvillc  rond  thrw«|fh  Ken* 
tuckv,  aiul  to  make  it  permanent,  applied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  to  various  roeds  « 
smaller  extent,  leading  from  her  interior  secluded  andftr- 
tile  fHstricts  to  the  gj-eat  outlets  which  nature  haa  alre*ri» 
provi<led  for  carrying  cW  the  prwluctions  of  the  s^ho^ 
West,  wotdil  secui-e  a  greater  actual  ameliorstitui  of  tw 
condition  and  pnispects  of  the  |)eople  of  that  State,  tWj 
two  m'llions  expended  upon  any  free  great  road,  extfw* 
ing  quite  through  the  S.ate,  ami  belonging  to  any  ^ 
nysteni  of  national  improvement,  executed  under  Ujev*** 
fid  superintendence  of  the  General  Government.    l»l^ 
tliat  the  same  increaited  prc»|K)rtiun  of  uctual  sdvantag*  »"j 
Hmctioi-utioM  wotdd  attt  ml  the  applicutioii  of  a  smalIawo«" 
lo  similar  objects  in  Ohii»,  or  in  any  other  wcitero  Swts 
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under  the  direction  of  the  local  withorities,  over  a  hovefr 
lum  administered  by  the  General  Goremment.  Sir,  I  had 
intended,  when  I  rose,  to  pursue  this  part  of  tiie  subject 
much  further,  but  neither  mv  own  feelingfs  nor  tlie  temper 
of  the  House  will,  at  this  time,  permit  the  subject  to  be 
discusaeil  in  an  argumentative  storm. 

Mr.  SUTHERLAND  said  he  should  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  He  said  PennsyU'ania  was  the  fnend  of  internal  im- 
provementa»  and  also  the  friend  of  General  Jackson,  and 
■he  would  abide  by  both,  waiting  with  coniidence  for  the 
iriow  but  certain  process  by  which  the  system  of  improve* 
mcnts  would  universally  prevail.  The  President  badt  in 
vetoing  the  bill,  exercised  only  his  conatitutional  power, 
and  he  [Mr.  S.]  and  his  constituents,  in  supporting  it, 
were  only  exercising  the  power  which  the  constitution 
^■anted  to  them.  He  represented  a  State  which  was 
friendly  to  both;  for,  in  fact,  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
State  which  had  g^ven  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  an  un- 
divided support,  and  which  was  aho,  whilst  it  had  lost  no 
confidence  in  his  first  object,  being  the  general  good  of  liis 
country,  friendly  to  the  great  principle  of  internal  improve- 
ment. That  such  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  universal 
sentiment  of  tlie  nation,  he  had  no  doubt  the  course  of 
time,  and  the  progress  of  human  affairs,  would  render  ap- 
parent. 

Mr.  WAYNE  made  some  observations  in  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Vaitci. 

Mr.  A.  H.  SHEPPERD  spoke  fur  a  short  time,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  remarks  made  on  the  preceding  day,  which 
he  conceived  to  be  intended  for  him. 

An  explanation  took  place  bvtween  that  gentleman  and 
the  member  by  whom  the  remarks  had  been  made. 

Mr.  I8ACKS  said,  he  was  sincerely  sorry  to  feel  it  a 
duty  he  owed  to  himself  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject 
From  what  had  of  late  fallen  from  different  members,  and 
other  indications,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  even  he  was 
rtigarded  as  the  friend  or  enemy  of  this  administration.  To 
such  as  might  wish  to  monopolize  the  entire  support  of 
the  administration,  he  had  but  little  to  say.  This  lie  miglit 
cav,  perltaps,  without  offence,  that  *<he  was  an  older  (not 
A  better)  soldier"  than  those  who  had,  on  tliis  day,  so 
fnuch  to  his  satisfaction,  pronounced  their  eulogies  tipon 
the  President.  He  had  been  longer  in  the  service  of  that 
cause  which  brought  the  nrcsent  Executive  into  power, 
than  many  who  were  now  far  ahead  of  him^  at  least  m  their 
own  estimation. 

Mr.  I.  siud,  when  he  came  here,  some  seven  years  ago, 
a  colleag\ie  of  the  President's,  if  members  of  different 
Houses  can  be  called  so,  the  Tennessee  delegation^  with 
one  exception,  old  George  Kremer,  and  ]jeH)apt  half  a 
doxen  others,  were  aH  the  political  friends  that  could  then 
be  numbered  for  him  in  Congress.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  him  than  the  multiplication  ance.  He  was  now, 
and  had  been  ever  since,  to  this  moment,  no  less  the  de- 
voted personal  and  political  friend  of  the  President,  than 
he  was  ti)cn  and  had  been  before.  And,  in  vindication  oi 
his  honor,  his  honesty,  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  pur- 

Sose,  he  would,  on  any  proper  occasion,  ''  go  as  far  as 
e  tliat  goes  furthest;'*  and  he  trusted  that  his  acts,  in  and 
out  of  this  House,  during  the  two  last  struggles  for  the 
Presidency,  would  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  guaranty  for 
that  pledge.  But  on  the  present  question  he  differed 
from  the  President — and  what  of  that'  We  have  [sud 
Mr.  I.]  differed  before.  During  the  Congress  that  we 
were  representatives  of  Tennessee,  we  often  differed;  but 
there  was  then  a  class  of  subjects  we  did  not  differ  upon. 
We  voteil  together  (I  speak  from  memory,  not  records) 
dki  the  survey  bill»  on  the  bill  to  subscribe  stock  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  on  the  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  from  Canton  to  Zanesville,  in  Ohio^ 
and  on  the  bill  appropriating^  fif^  thousand  dollars  to  re- 
move obstructions  in  the  Mississippi  river.  I  do  not  say,  and 
must  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  by  those  votes  either 


he  or  I  stand  committed  for  this  bill;  but,  formvaelf,  I  will 
say  that,  under  the  influence  of  opinions  formed  during  the 
period  in  which  those  bills  were  d^ussed,  and  which  opi- 
nions have  never  since  been  clian^ped  or  shsJcen,  I  did,  apon 
mature  reflection,  vote  for  this  bill  when  it  was  here  be- 
fore; my  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  by  which 
the  President's  objections  are  so  powerfiiUy  urged,  re- 
main the  same;  and  if  I  live,  I  will  vote  for  it  again.  And 
do  I  expeet  by  that  to  offend  the  President?  Not  so.  If 
I  were  to  do  it,  it  would  but  prove  that  I  am  what  I  am, 
and  he  is  not  Andrew  Jackson!  I  think  I  know  tiie  man 
who  now  fills  the  executive  chair  well  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  if,  without  a  change  of  opinion,  I  should  feel 
so  strongly  the  influence  of  the  message  as  to  change  my 
vote  on  this  bill,  he  would  think  me  a  villain.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  ought,  under  such  ctrcumstances,  to  despise  me^  as 
I  should  myself,  and  am  sure  he  would.  But  suppose  we 
had  a  Chief  Magistrate  capable  of  teking  offence,  and 
feeling  resentment  for  lumest  consistency  in  others,  1  would 
say  to  him,  I  cannot  help  it;  to  you,  Mr.  President,  I  owe 
no  responsibilities;  to  none  but  God  and  my  constituents  do 
1  acknowledge  responsibility,  and  these  I  will  discharge 
as  I  nuiy. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  BsLt]  antidpatesthe  final  settlement 
of  the  great  question  of  internal  miprovement,  when  the 
people  shall  decide,  and  their  will  is  represented.  I  hear- 
tily join  him  in  that  appeal  to  the  people,  snd,  so  fiu*  as  I 
can,  will  cheerfully  stake  the  fate  or  internal  improvement, 
yes,  and  my  own  fate,  politically,  upon  that  issue.  WUl 
my  colleague  do  likewise? 

[As  Mr.  IsACKS  concluded,  Mr.  BELL  said,  that  in  no- 
thing he  ha4  Mud  had  he  the  remotest  allusion  to  the 
course  of  Mr.  I.  He  had  no  doubt  that  on  thb  question 
his  colleague  fairly  represented  his  constituents.] 

Mr.  KENNON  observed,  that,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  that  all  the  arguments  which  could  be 
adduced  would  not  diange  a  single  vote  upon  the  sub- 
ject, he  felt  himself  bound  to  move  the  previous  question. 
The  queAion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  yeas  85|  nays 
6r.    So  the  previous  question  was  cairied.  ^ 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  called  for,  ordeied,  and  taken, 
on  the  putting  of  the  main  question.  It  wn  carried  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  76. 

The  main  question,  which  was  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
die  objections  of  the  President  notwithstanding,  was  then 
put.     The  vote  was  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Noyes  Barber,  Bartley, 
Bates,  Baylor,  Beekman,  John  Bkir,  Boon,  Brown,  Bur- 
ees,  Cahoon.  Chiklf,  Cliikon,  Clay,  Clark,  Coleman,  Con- 
diet,  Cooper,  Cr»ne,  Crawford,  Crockett,  Creighton, 
Crowuinshield»  Jolin  Davis,  Denny,  Doddridge,  Dorsey, 
Duncan,  Dwight,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Edward  Eve- 
rett, Horace  Everett,  Findky,  Finch,  Ford,  Forward, 
Orennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes, 
Hunt,  Huntington,  IngersoU,  Irvui,  Isacks,  Johns,  Ken- 
dall, Kennon,  Kincaid,  liccompte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Malla- 
ry,  Martindale,  L.  Maxwell,  McCrecry,  Mercer,  Miller, 
Mitchell,  Norton,  Pearce,  Pettis,  Pieraon,  Bamsey,  Ban- 
dolph.  Reed,  Riohardsoo*  Rose,  Bussel,  Scott,  Wilfiam  B. 
Shepsrd,  Semmes,  Sill,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Sprigg,  Stan- 
bery,  Skandifer,  Stephens,  H.  R.  Storrs,  W.  L.  Storrs, 
Strong,  Sntherhind,  Swann,  Swift,  Test,  John  Thomson, 
Vance,  Vinton,  Washington,  Whittlesey,  Edward  D. 
White,  Wickfiffe,  Yancey,  Young.-*96. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Allen,  Alston,  Anderson, 
Angel,  Archer,  Arnold*  Bailey,  J.  S«  Barbour,  Philip  P. 
Barbour,  Barnwell,  Barringer,  Bell,  James  Blair,  Bocbee, 
Borst,  Bouldin,  Brodhead,  Cambreleng,  Campbell,  Car* 
son.  Chandler,  Cbubome,  Coke,  Conneis  Cowles,  Hector 
Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Crocheron,  Daniel,  Davenport,  W, 
R.  Davis,  Deberry,  Desha,  De  Witt,  Drftyton,  Dudley, 
Earn,  Foster,  Fry,  Gaither,  Gordon,  Gorham,  Hall,  Ham. 
mon%  Harvey,  Haynes,  HUids,  Hoffman,  Hubbard,  Jen« 
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lungSs  Cave  Johnaon,  PerkinB  King,  Ajdam  Kingv  Lamar, 
Liea,  Xieiper,  Loyall,  Lewis,  Lumpkin,  Ma^e,  Thomaa 
Maxwell,  McCoy,  McDufHe,  Mdntire,  Monell,  Muhlen- 
berg', NttckoUs,  Overton,  PoUl,  Potter,  Powers,  Bencber, 
Roane,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Shields,  Smith,  Speight,  Richard 
Spencer,  Sterigere,  Taliaferro,  Taylor,  Wiley  I'homp- 
son,  Tresvant,  Tucker,  Vamum,yerpianck,  Wayne,  Weeki, 
CampbeU  P.  White,  Wilde,  WilUams.— 90. 

So  the  bill,  not  being  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the 
House,  was  rejected. 

SaTvmnAT,  Mat  29,  1830. 
GRADUATION  BILL. 

The  bm  from  the  Senate  to  graduate,  or  reduce,  the 
price  of  the  public  lands^  being  next  taken  up, 

Mr.  IRVIN,  of  OhiOk  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table, 
as  there  was  no  time  at  this  late  period  of  the  session,  he 
thoiwht,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  of  such  mag* 
nituae. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  requested  Mr.  I.  to  withdraw  his  motion 
for  a  short  time,  to  aUow  some  explanation  for  the  billt  but 
Mr.  I.  declined. 

Mr.  BOON  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  Mr.  LEW- 
IS made  an  unsuocessful  motioa  for  a  call  of  the  House; 
when 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble: yeasi  82— nays,  68. 

THE  UGHT-HOUSE,  &c.  BlIX. 

The  aroendmenta  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  ligbt-hoQses,  &c.  as  amended  by  tlie  Coni- 
mittee  on  Comnerce,  were  taken  up.  On  these  amend- 
ments a  debate  aroae,  which  continued  till  ten  o'clock.  A 
large  number  of  members  participated  in  tife  debate;  but 
such  was  the  confosion  and  indistinctnew  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  spectators,  during  several  hours  of  the  evening,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  male  and 
female,  which  filled  the  Hall,  even  to  the  seats  of  the 
members,  that  it  was  impossible  for  reporters  to  under- 
stand the  questions  correctly. 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  contestation  was,  an  ap- 

J>ropriation  made  by  the  Senate,  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
or  the  examination  and  improvement  of  Back  creek,  in 
Maryland,  ^connected  witli  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,)  which  was  ultimately  concuiTed  in:  yeas,  91 — 
nays,  47. 

The  bill  from  tlie  Senate  to  authorize  a  subscription  to 
the  stock  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company, 
was  finally  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Noyes  Barber,  Bates,  Bay- 
lor, John  Blair,  Brown,  Surges,  Cahoon,  Chilton,  Claris, 
Cooper,  Crane,  Crawfond,  Crockett,  Creighton,  John 
Davis,  Deberry,  Denny,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Dwight, 
George  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  PincUay, 
Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes, 
Huntw  Huntington,  Ihric,  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Jennings,  Ken- 
dally  Kennon,.  Krncaid,  Lecompte,  Leiper,  Lyon,  Martin- 
dale,  Mert^,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Mnhlenberg,  Pearce,  Pet- 
ti%  Pieraon,  Ramsey,  Reed,  ttichardson,  Ritsscl,  Shields, 
Semmes,  Smith,  Bprigg,  Stanbery,  StancKfcr,  Sterigere, 
William  L.  Stons,  Strong,  SutherUnd,  Swann^  Taylor, 
Test,  Thomson,  Vance,  Varnum,  \1nton,  Washington, 
Whittlesey,  Edwurd  I).  White,  AVickfiffe,  Wingate,  Yan- 
cey, Young.— 79. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Cambrcleng,  Claiborne,  Conner,  Hec- 
tor Cniig,  Robert  Craig,  Crocheron,  WaiTen  R.  Davis, 
Deslia,  Earll,  Foster,  (^;ordoi),  Gorham,  Haynes,  Hin«la, 
Cave  Jolmson,  Lea,  I^yall,  Magee,  McCoy,  Nuckolls, 
Polk,  Potter,  Powers  Rencher,   Roane,   A'ugustine  H. 

SlieppcnU  Speiglit,  TslLifefro,  Campbell  P.  White,  Wi!- 
hams.~3j.  *  *  ' 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  autUoriaing  a  subscription  to 


the  stock  of  the  Waslungton  and  Frederick  Road  Comptp 
ny,  was  finally  passed  by  tlie  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Armstrong,  Noyes  Barber,  Batei,  Bay* 
lor,  John  Blair,  Brown,  Burges,  Gaboon,  Clnlton,  Clark, 
Coleman,  Cooper,  Crane,  Crawford,  Crockett,  Creigb- 
ton,  John  Davis,  Denny,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Dwight, 
George  Evans,  Edw^ird  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Find* 
lay,^awkin9^  Hemphill,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hont, 
Huntington,  Injg^rsoU,  W.  W.  Irvin,  Jennings,  Kendall, 
Kennon,  Kincaid,  Leoompte,  Leiper,  Mag^e,  Martindale, 
Mercer,  Miller,  Mitchell«  Muhlenberg,  Pearce,  Pienos, 
Ramsey,  Heed,  Richardson,  Russel,  Semmes,  Sprigg^ 
Stanbery,  Standifer,  Sterigere,  William  L.  Stom,  Strong, 
Sutherland,  Swann,  Taylor,  Test,  Thomson,  Vance,  Va^ 
num,  Vinton,  Waslungton,  Whittlesey,  Edward  B.White, 
Wickliffe,  Wingate,  Yancey,  Young.— 74. 

NAYS. -^Messrs.  Alexander,  Anderson,  Bell,  JaiiMs 
Blair,  Borst,  Cambreleng,  Chandler,  Claiborne,  Conner, 
Hector  Craig,  Crocheron,  Deberry,  Desha,  Earll,  Vcster, 
Gordon,  Gorham,-  Haynes,  Hinds,  Ihrie,  Cave  Johnaun, 
Lea,  Loyall,  Thomas  Maxwell,  McCoy,  Nuckolls,  Polk, 
Potter,  Powers,  Rencher,  Roane,  Augustine  H.  Sheppenl, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  Speiglit,  Taliaferro,  Verplanck,  Camp- 
beU  P.  White 37. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
tlie  claim  of  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts  for  certain  services 
of  the  militia  during  tlie  late  war,  was  finally  passed  bf 
the  following  vote: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Anderson,  Annstror.g, Bai- 
ley, Barber,  Bates,  Baylor,  Bell,  Surges,  Csboon,  Cam- 
breleng, Claiborne,  Clark,*  Coleman,  Hector  Craig,  Ro- 
bert Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  John  Uavis,  De- 
berry,  Denny,  Desha,  Doddridge,  Duncan,  Dwight,  Earli, 
George  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Findhy, 
Gorliam,  Grennell,  Hawkins,  Hemphill,  Hinds,  Hodges, 
Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Ingersoll,  W. 
W.  Irvin,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Kincaid,  L.eipcr,  Alagee,  Mar- 
tindale, Mercer,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Mitldenbcrg,  Norton, 
Pearce,  Pettis,  Pierson,.  Powers,  Ramsey,  Reed,  Iiicl»rd- 
son,  Semmes,  Smitli,  Sprigg,  William  L.  Storrs,  Strong, 
Sutherland,  Swann,  Swift,  Taliaferro,  Ta;j'loi*,  Test,  John 
Thomson,  Vance,  Varnum^  Verplanck,  Vinton,  Washing- 
ton, WhitUesey,  CampbeU  P.  White,  Edward  D.  White, 
Wilson,  Wingate,  Young.--^. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Cluindler. 
Conner,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Gordon,  Haynes,  Jenningi, 
Lea,  Lecompte,  Loyall,  McCoy,  Polk,  Itoanc,  Augustine 
H.  Slieppcrd,  Speight,  Stanbery,  Standifer,  Wickl.lTe, 
WiUiams,  Yancey.— 21. 

Fa^gued  to  complete  exhaustion,  it  became  impossible 
longer  to  keep  a  quorum.  For  want  uf  which,  the  House 
at  length  adjourned. 

Moir»AT,  Mat  51,  1830. 

The  bills  which  originated  in  this  House,  last  presented 
to  the  President  for  his  approbation,  were  returned  for 
his  signat\ire. 

The  following  message  accompanied  one  of  tbcsc  bills: 

To  the  Houdt  of  Rejn-eaentaliva: 

Gmikrnifn:  I  hiiTr  approTt^I  and  nSynri!  the  bill  t-ulirUd  "Antet 
making  npprcMriattons  fVir  <rxanfiiiatiuii»  aud  «urTry«,  a»id  •'^♦'"^  "^ 
lain  ytvtk*uf  intrnial  impntvrmrnt;**  biil  m  the  pbranvioin^  «i  <** 
wi'CtMn  which  appropriatm  the  turn  of  ri^bi  i  tiwurand  duUa.*  fur  IM 
road  from'lHrirutt  lo  ChicafpOf  »nay  be  coii!nn»«'d  i«  amhonxe-  ihr  «pp|»" 
eaiioii  aT  the  appropriation  fur  the  aonuiiuanci*  of  ihv  rumi  hrjnaiu  >■« 
limits  ok  the  Ti-i  riiurj  of  Michigan,  I  lUna  e  «u  br  nntknuoud  a«  lunnf 
approved  thii bill  witii  chf  undrrstandinf  that  iht-roaH  aathirtz  d  »1 
thff  section  \n  not  to  be  fximided  beyond  the  limit*  of  the  f  aid  *''^^P' 

ATay  31, 1S30.  AXURRW  JACKSON. 

The  business  of  the  session  being  finished,  the  »isu« 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  inform  him  that  the  House  was  ready  to 
adjourn. 

•  The  cwmmiitce  having  reported,  the  Spciiker  sdjotiw 
ed  tlie  House- nVie  die. 


OMITTED  SPEECHES. 

[The  rerised  report  of  the  fbUowing*  speech  of  Mr.  Bccrakah  did  not  reach  the  publishers  until  after  the  rolume 
was  printed.  AUhoiig)i  too  late  to  insert  it  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  thought  that  justice  to  Mr.  B.,  as  ebaimian  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  author  of  the  report  on  Judge  Peck's  case,  requires  that  the  speech  should  not  he 
altogether  omitted,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  here.] 


Mr.  BUCHANAN,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  rose,  a«;d  addressed  the  House  as  follows:  If, 
■aid  he»  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  stale  ofthe  Union 
had  been  left  to  take  up  this  subject  simply  on  the  report 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  should  have  had,  compa- 
ratively, little  trouble.  My  task  would,  iii  that  case, 
have  been  only  to  refer,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  language 
of  the  report  recommending  the-  impeachment,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  testimony,  to  show  that  it  was  sufficient 
to  support  the  charge.  But  Judge  Peck  having  seen  fit 
to  introduce  an  extensive  and  elaborate  defence,  it  has 
become  my  duty  to  investigate  tlie  whole  case  more  at 
large. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  bespeak  the  candid  attention  of 
the  committee  on  the  present  occasion,  as  tlie  dearest 
rights  ofthe  people  of  our  country,  on  the  one  side,  and, 
on  the  other,  those  of  a  citizen  occupying  a  high  and  re* 
sponsible  judicial  office,  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  in- 
vestigation. Hetiides,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
decide  in  a  purely  ex  parte  case,  as  the  accused  has  cross^- 
examined  the  witnesses  before  the  Judic'iary  Committee, 
and  has  presented  a  defence  embracing  a  ytry  elaborate 
argument,  both  on  the  law  and  on  the  ftct.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  interposition  of  the  Judge,  should  it  not 
influence  the  committee  to  vote  against  his  impeachment, 
must  be  to  cause  a  contrary  decision  tcbear  more  heavily 
against  himself.  Thus  situated,  it  become*  us  all  to  look 
well  to  the  testimony. 

What  is  the  offence  charged^  It  is  illegal;  arbitrary, 
and  oppressive  conduct,  in  his  office  as  a  judge,  towards 
a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  by  imprisonmg  his  person, 
and  depriving  ]\\m,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months^  of 
the  exercise  of  his  profession.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  following  former  precedents,  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  reduce  the  charge  to  any  specific  form  in  their 
report  to  the  House;  but  its  true  character  is  what  I  have 
just  stated. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  this  charge  b 
sustained  by  the  testimony.  This  is  a  question  which  each 
gentleman  must  seriously  consider  for  himself.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  material  facts  in  as  clear  and  dia- 
tinct  a  manner  as  I  am  able.    - 

Intehtion,  in  every. criminal  charge,  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute g^ilt.  Even* if  the  act  be  plainly  illegal,  the  com- 
mittee must  still  judge  M-hether  it  proceeded  from  impro- 
per feelings,  and  sprung  from  a  bad  motive.  Poor  frail 
man  is  left  to  form  this  judgment  from  external  conduct. 
He  cannot  search  the  heart,  nor  penetrate  the  springs  of 
human  action.  Still,  however,  he  lias  these  geheral  prin- 
ciples to  guide  his  judgment,  derived  from  the  highest 
muthority :  *'  out  ofthe  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh)"  and  **  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit."  If,  in 
addition  to  the  illegality  ofthe  action,  the  committee  sliall 
be  of  opinifon  that  tlie  testimony  manifests  the  existence 
of  an  evil  intention,  the  case  win  tlien  be  fully  made  out. 
I  trust  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in  this  House,  or  in  this 
country,  who  would  seek,  in  the  remotest  manner,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  constitutional  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciaiy.  I  know  that  it  is  the  great  bulwark  of  our  rights 
and  liberties;  and  this  House  will  never  use  its  power  of 
impeachment  as  a  means  of  infringing  upon  an  institution 
so  sacred.  But  when  an  individual,  elevated  to  the  high 
and  responsible  rank  of  a  judge,  forgetting  what  he  owes 
to  his  own  dignity,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  shall,  by  arbitrary  and  oppreaaivd  conduct, 
prostrate  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  it  is  fit 
and  proper  that  he  should  be  held  up  vf  an  example,  «nd 


is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  such  has  been  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Peck;  and  I  may  add,  that  similar  sentimenta 
were  held  by  every  member  ofthe  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  waa  with  the  utmost  reUietance  that  we  found  our- 
selves compelled  to  arrive  at  such  a  conchision,  and  to  pre- 
sent such  a  report  to  the  House.  Throughout  all  the  stages 
of  the  examination,  we  endeavoried  io  divest  ourselves  of 
every  thing  like  feeling,  and  to  be  influenced  solely  by 
a  regard  to  the  demands  of  duty.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do 
so,  as  far -as  possible,  upon  the  present  oacaaion,  and  shall 
now  proccjcd  to  state. such  facttf  as  the  evidence  helbre 
the  committee  has  clearly  established.  Let  me  briefly 
refer  to  the  origin  of  this  subject. 

On  tlte  36th  May,  1824,  Congress  passed  an  act  ena- 
bling claimants  of  land  in  Miaaouri,  under  French  and  Spa- 
nish grants  made  before  Louitiana passed  into  tlie  possession 
of  the  United  States,  to  apply  to  th«  diatrict  court  of  Mil- 
souri  for  their  confirmation.  Mr.  Peck  then  was,  and 
still  is,  the  sole  judge  of  that  court*  Onr  tbo  93d  August, 
1834,  Antony  Soulard,  who  bad  been  the  stfrycyur  jraneral 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  before  the  cession,  presented  roreon- 
firmation  a  claim  to  10,000  arpents  ci  land,  the  conai* 
deration  for  which  consisted,  not  hi  money,  but  in  bis 
services  as  surveyor  general.  The  claim  was  peculiar  in 
its  eharacter,  and  was  founded  on  special  clrourastancesbA- 
longing  to  itself  alone.  The  quanthy  of  land  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  concessions-  usually  granted  by  the  Spa- 
nish Government  in  Louisiana.  Indeed,  the  entire  case 
was  one  4ut  ^merisf  but  I  shall  not  fatigue  the  committee 
by  entering  mto  its  peculiarities.  It  was  amied  at  greAt 
■length  by  the  district  attorney,  (Mr.  Bates^  assisted  by 
Mr.  Lucas,  on  the  part  ofthe  United  States;  and  by 
Luke  £.  Lawless,  the  present  complainant,  and  Colonel 
Strother,  on  behalf  of  Soulard.  On  the  35th  December, 
1825,  the  Judge  pronounced  his  final  decree,  and  gave 
judginent  against  the  petitioner.  Whereupon,  an  appeal 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — a  circumstance  which  will  be  found  to  have  a 
material  bearing  on  the  case  now  before  the  commitUse. 
This  decree  was  drawn  out  at  length,  and  places  his  de- 
cision upon  grounds  where  the  Judge  ought  to  have  suf- 
fere<l  it  to  remain.  This  concession,  according  to  the 
decree,  was  in  opposition  to  the  general  principles  upon 
wbich  the  Spanish  authorities  had  granted  land  in  Upper 
Louisiana,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  confirmed^ 
even  if  the  sovereignty  ofthe  country  had  not  been  trina- 
ferred  to  tlie  United  States.  Here  the  Judge  ought  to 
haire. permitted  the  matter  to  rest  until  after  the  dedsion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  if  he 
had,  we  sho^d  never  have  heard  of  this  impeachment. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  every  judge  to  do 
strict  and  impartial  justice;  and  his  second,  to  satts^  the 
public  tbflt  strict  and  impartial  justice  has  been  done* 
Judge  Peck  knew  that  a  great  number  of  these  land 
claims,  under  various  circumstances,  derived  from  Spanish 
confeessions,  must  come  before  him  for  decision,  and  that 
many  of  them  we^  then  actually  pending  in  his  court. 
It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try thua^aituated  would  take  a  deep  interest  in  all  hia  deci- 
sions. They  bad  a  right  to  expect  a  cool  and  deliberate 
investigation  of  each  class  of  these  claims,  and  that  the 
Judge  would  approach  them  with  candor,  and  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  even  between  all  parties.  A  judge,  un* 
per  such  circumstances,  should  be  peculiarly  cautious  and 
prudent,  and,  above  all,  should  never  prejudge  any  oaae. 
He  ouglit  to  wait  until  each  question  is  fairly  brought  be* 
fore  him.     But  what  was  the  course  of  Judge  Peck^ 


be  made  a  victim  to  the  offended  majesty  of  the  laws.     It  1  Although  be  had  delivered  no  written  opinion  in  the  case 
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of  Soulardy  but  had  confined  himself  to  an  oral  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  of  his  decree,  yet.  in  March,  1826, 
more  than  three  months  afler  final  judj^ent  had  been 
rendered,  he  carried  a  written  opinion  to  the  editor  of 
the  Missouri  Republican  at  St.  Louis,  for  ppblication. 
This  opinion  thus,  for  the  first  tnne»  came  before  the  pub- 
lic through  a  political  newspaper.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  tills  is  not  my  asserdon;  it  is  that  of  the  Judge  himself, 
who*  in  his  defence,^uses  this  very  phrase,  when  speaking 
of  that  newspaper.  .  Now,  I  ask,  was  tliis  not  an  act  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  feelings  of  aU  that  numerous  class 
of  persons  in  Missouri  who  are  interested  in  claims  of 
this  description?  What  must  have  been^thelr  feefrngs, 
when  they  saw  an  opinion  in  which  not  only  the  case  of 
Soulard,  but  all  possible  cases  that  could  arise  under  these 
Spanish  grants,  were  settled  in  anticipation  against  the 
claimants?  The  Judge  at  once  deprived  them  of  all  hope. 
Notwithstanding  his  opinion  decides  that  the  Spanish  or- 
dinance of  1754  never  was  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
be  proceeds  to  examii>e  minutely  th6  terms  of  that  very 
ordinance,  and  decides  against  every  possible  claim  which 
■could  hs^ve  arisen  under  it,  had  it  been  extended  to  tl)at 
province.  In  shorty  ha  tears  up  by  the  roots  the  claims 
of  all  persons  under  gra^  or  concessions  made  by  the 
subdele^ate  or  lieutepant  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana. 
Now,  siri  consideriog  the  existing  excitement  in  that 
country  on. the  subject,  aqd  the  strong  and^neral  feeling 
in  favor  of  these  cUims  which  <  prevails  there,  what  must 
you  think  of  such  cofiduct?  Three  months  after  the  de- 
cision of  the  cause,  and  after  it  had  been  removed  front 
his  couK  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  he  makes  his  appearance  in  tl>is  hianner,  in  a  po- 
litical new^aper,  and,  to  repeat  a  phrase  for  which  I  have 
been  no  little  censured,  he  casts  a  fireband  into  the  com- 
munity. ^     ' 

Kr.  Lawjess  was,  at  this  time,  counsel  for  many  of  the 
daimantSf  and  what  was  his  conduct?  Why,  sir,  he  pur- 
sues a  course  with  which  1  feel  I  never  should  have  been 
content,  under  similar  circumstances.  He  writes  an  arti- 
cle, merely  suggesting  the  errors  of  fact  and  doctrine 
which  he  believed  were  contained  in  th&  opinion  of  tlie 
Judges  an  article  which  I  must  say,  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  this  opinion,  was  humble,  tame,  and  submi8st>'e. 
Even  Uie  Judge  himself  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of 
some  impropriety  in  his  own  conduct.  Hear  what  he 
says  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  opinion: 

'<  The  title  to  more  than  a  mtUton,  perhaps  millions,  of 
acres  of  land  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  decision 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  considered;  and  the 
opinion  having  mainly  proceeded  upon  a  view  which  had 
not  been  taken  at  the  bar,  and  having. been  extended  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  ^urce  and  nature  of  the  Spanish  titles 
to  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  to  an  inquiry  concerning  tlie 
laws  under  which  those  titles  were  derived;  and  the  de« 
etaion  of  most  of  the  points,  therefore,  having  proceeded 
chiefly  upon  grounds  which  had  been  little  ^t  uot  at  all 
examined  in  the  argument  of  the  cause,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per to  remark  that  counsel  will  not  be  excluded  from 
again  stirring  any  of  the  points  which  have  beeirl^re  de- 
cided, when  they  may  hereafter  arise  in  any  other  cause.'* 

Thus,  sir,  you  perceive  tliat  the  Judge  himself  declares 
that  he  had  made  «  sweeping  decision  w1\ich  covera  the 
whole  ground,  and  yet  that  ipany  of  the  points  he  had 
thus  settled  haid  not  even  been  mooted  at  the  bar;  and,  in 
eonsideration  that  they  had  thus  been  determined  without 
argument,  he  gives  public  notice  that  they  might  be  re- 
examined in  court. 

A  judge,  who  pays  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  charac- 
ter and  the  authority  of  his  own  opinions,  will  never,  in 
delivering  them  to  the  public,  throw  outo6i<er  dicta  which 
might  embarrass  him  hereafter.  But  here  Judge  Peck, 
three  months  after  he  had  delivered  a  verbal  opinion  in 
POUrty  in  the  case  of  SouUrd,  publishes  a  sort  of  general 


commentary  on  the  Spanish  law  as  applying  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Louisiana,  by  which  he  decides  sg&inst 
the  claimants  all  the  questions  which  could  possibly  ariie 
under  Spanish  concessions.  I  say  all  the  questions,  and, 
if  there  be  any  one  which  he  has  not  virtually  decided,  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear,  what  it  is. 

Blr.  Lawless,  being  of  counsel  in  ^  large  number  of 
these  cases,  publislies  in  another  newspaper,  the  Missouri 
Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Inquirer,  the  article  signed  ".V 
Citizen;"  apd  as  this  publication  is  the  foundation  of 
the  alleged  contempt  for  which  he  » as  so  severely  puniali- 
ed,  I  shall  ask  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  Clerk. 

(Here  the  article  signed  <<  A  Citizen"  was  read  accord- 
ingly.) 

Now,  sir,  the  Judge  has  spent  many  pa^  >n  proving 
that  these  strictures  of  Mr.  Lawless  are  wilful  misrepre- 
sentations. So  far  as  I  have  examined  the  subject,  1  think 
that  the  decisions  attributed  by  Mr.  Lawless  to  theJud^ 
are  all  to  be  found  in  the  opinion.  He  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  two  or  three  instances.  But  1  shall  not  go 
into  particulars^  at  least  for  the  present.  This,  sir,  is  the 
dull,  tame,  flat  article  which  waa  considered  so  flagrant  a 
Contempt  against  the  court.  To  me  it  appears  to  Ime 
been  written  as  if  the  author  Iiad  throughout  tlie  ftar  of 
Judge  Peck  before  his  eyes.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
man  in  this  House,  who,  in  the  like  circumstances,  wouU 
have  written  so  mild  and  so  tame  an  article.  What  mo- 
tive could  tliere  have  been  for  considering  this  produc- 
tion a  contempt  of  court?  For  my  soul  I  never  coukl  ima- 
gine, (and  I  believe  1.  am  as  much  disposed  to  exercise 
charit}'  as  other  gentlemen,)  unless  it  might  liave  been  to 
prevent  the  pubL6  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  opi- 
nion in  the  newspapers.  Here  is  a  judge  who  volunteers 
in  a  public  journal  to  proclaim  his  opinions  on  all  posfible 
points  of  Spanish  land  law;  a  lawyer  feeling  a  deep  int^ 
rest  in  these  opinions  ventures  to  set  up  Ids  own  judg- 
ment in  opposition  to  them;  and  for  tiiis  offence  the  Judge 
fastens  upon  him,  as  if  resolved  to  make  him  an  eiample 
tD  all  others  in  like  case  oHipnding.  Accordingly,  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April,  1826,  at  the  meeting  of  Uie  court, 
tlve  Judge,  having  taken  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  pro- 
duced the  Missouri  Advocate,  and  inquired  if  any  person 
present  knew  who  was  the  editor  of  that  paper.  To  ihiJ 
inquiry,  which  was  not  addressed  to  any  particular  per- 
son, Mr.  laiwless'^nswered  that  he  did;  and  stated  it  vas 
Stephen  W.  Foreman.  Now  the  Judge  must  have  koowu 
the  name  of  the  editor  as  well  as  *Jr..  Lawless.  Here- 
sided  in  the  same  town,  and  the  name  was. on  the  paper 
itjself,  yet  he  called  upon  Mr.  Lawless  to  s*  ear  to  the  fact 
He  was  selected  from  all  the  bar  and  all  the  by-standers, 
And  required  to  make  this  affidavit.  The  Judge  then 
immediately  dictated  a  rule  upon  Foreman,  comniandiog 
him  to  show  cause,  on  the  next  day,  at  11  o'clock,  vhr 
an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  hini  for  pub- 
lishing a  false  statement  concerning  the  judicial  dtcisjou 
in  the  case  of  Soulai*d.,  Sir,  when  I  was  up  before,  1  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Judge  Peck  Iwid  made  his  case 
worse  by  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses.  FrooaU 
the  facia  elicited  by  that  cross-examination,  it  appears  thai 
the  Judge  had  one  object  in  his  eye  from  the  origin  of 
these  proceedings.  His  conduct  sliows  that  he  knew  Mr- 
Lawless  to  be  the  author  of  the  article.  He  liad  Uie  vic- 
tim in  his  view  from  the  very  commencement.  When 
Lawless  appeared  as  the  counsel  of  Foreman,  the  ^^il- 
nesses  declare  tlmt  the  Judge  treated  him  throughout « 
the  author  of  the  publication:  that  his  manner  was  ve- 
hement, that  he  ivas  much  excited,. and  that  he  was  some 
times  quite  rude.  Although  Lawless  appeared  only  a» 
counsel,  the  Judge  constantly  adverted  to  him  as  beiii| 
himself  the  author,  employing  such  language  as  this 
«*Sir,  you  say  so  and  so,"  "your  article  states  such  ana 
such  things,"  "  I  tell  you  what  you  say  is  false." 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  vax^) 
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vexations  interruptions  which  he  experienced,  did  Mr. 
^  LAwIess  say  or  do  any  things  calculated,  in  the  slightest  de- 
cree, to  cause  offence?  Not  at  all.  He  submitted  patiently 
.to  the  strictures  of  the  court,  and  argued  the  case  in  the 
most  respectful  lan|;iiage.  He  endeavored  to  satisfy  the 
Judg^  that  his  opinion  had  not  been  misrepresented,  and 
that  the  article  was  neither  contemptuous  nor  libellous;  and 
that,  if  even  it  were  libellous,  the  editor  was  protected 
from  summary  punishment  by  the  guaranties  of  the  con- 
stitution.  Some  cases  were  presented  to  the  court  to  sus- 
tain these^  positions.  All  his  pleas  were  overruled,  and 
the  Judge  was  about  to  pronounce  judgment.  At  this 
moment,  Mr.  Lawless,  discovering  that  the  matter  was 
likely  to  become  serious,  requested  the  editor  to  give  up 
his  name  as  the  author  of  the  article,  wishing  himself  to 
meet  the  consequences.  No  sooner  was  this'  done,  than 
the  Judge  issued  a  rule  on  JLawless,  returnable  fbrthwitli, 
to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  be  issued 
against  hiih  for  contempt;  and  also  why  he  slioald  not  be 
suspended  from  practice. 

The  witnesses  declare  that  the  feelings  of  the  Judge 
continued  to  rise  gradually  until  they  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excitement.  The  rule  a^inst  the  printer  had 
described  the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen"  as  a  false  state- 
ment, tending  to  bring  odium  on  the  court,  and  impair  the 
confidence  or  the  public  in  the  purity  of  its  deciuons. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  description,  the  Judg^  denounces 
the  article  in  his  rule  ag^nst  Lawless  as  containing  '*  ma- 
licious" as  well  as  false  statements,  and  ascribes  to  it  an 
'■intent  to  impair  the  public  confidence  in  the  upright  in- 
tentions of  the  said  court,  and  to  bring  odium  upon  the 
court;  and  especially  with  intent  to  impress  the  public 
mind,  and  particularly  m||fiy  litigants  in  this-  court,  that 
they  are  not  to  expect  justice  in  the  causes itow  pending 
therein;  and  with  intent,  further,  to  awaken  hostile  and 
angry  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  said  litigants  against  the 
said  court,  in  contempt  of  the  same  court." 

Now,  who  but  one  blinded  by  his  passions  c6uld  have 
given  such  a  description  of  this  article  ?  Is  there  any  gen- 
tleman within  the  sound  of -my.  voice,' who,  upon  reading 
the  commentary,  will  say  it  is,  in  any  degree,  applicable.' 
Lawless  came  before*  the  court  condemned  already. 
When  his  counsel  attempted  to  prove  that  the  article  was 
not  a  contempt,  they  were  told  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  argue  tliat  question.  The  Judge  would  not  hear 
a  word  upon  tliat  subject.  He  had  determined  it  to  be  a 
contempt,  and  his  will  was  the  law.  A  citizen  of  the- 
United  States  is  thus  brought  before  a  judge  upon  a  Cri- 
minal charge  involving  in  its  punishment  consequences  of 
the  most  serious  character,  and  the  lips  of  his  counsel  are 
sealed  tipon  the  principal  point  of  his  defence.  Not  be- 
ing permitted  to  present  this  view  of  the  subject,  they 
arg^ied  the  remaining  question  with  great  ability,  and  at- 
tempted to  satisfy  Uie  court  that,  even  admitting  the  arti- 
cle to  be  contemptuous,  it  should  be  tried  and  punished  in 
a  different  manner.     Their  arguments  were  all  in  vain. 

Now  comes  the  concluding  scene,  which,  to  my  view, 
displays  the  evil  intention — the  improper  motives  of  the 
Judge,  in  the  clearest  light.     He  was  nearly  blind,  and 
unable  to  read  the  article  himself.     At  his  request,  it  was 
read  by  the  district  attorney,  paragraph  by  paragpwph, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each,  the  Judge  made  his  coromenta- 
net.     He  was  much  excited,  his  manner  was  very  warm, 
and  he  was  occupied  two  or  three  hours  in  delivering  his 
opinion.     And  what  Was  its  whole  tenor?    Instead  of  the 
calm,  dignified,  and  impartial,  manner  which  becomes  a 
judge  upon  all  occasions,  and  particularly  when  he  him- 
self is  also  the  party,  we  find  him  heated,  acrimonious,  and 
severe.     He  often  used  the  words  '<cahimniator,*'  **  con- 
temptuous,'* **slanderods,"  <<  libellous,"  as  applied  to  Mr. 
Lawless  and  his  article.     He  even  forgot  himself  so  fiir  as 
to   Bay  that  in  China  the  house  of  sncb  a  calumniator 
would  be  painted  black,  as  an  evidence  of  the  blackness 


of  his  heart,  and  as  a  warning  that  the  whole  world  might 
avoid  him.  Throughout,  Lawless  uttered  not  a  word,  not 
a  murmur,  in  reply.  At  length,  able  to  endure  the  abuse 
no  longer,  after  consulting  his  friends,  he  rose,  and  left  the 
court-house. 

.  Had  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  been  a  member  of  the  bar, 
placed  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  what  would  have 
been  your  conduct  on  the  occasion.^  Could  you,  with 
feelings  lacerated  and  excited  to  frenzy,  have  sat  silently 
and  patiently,  and  heard  the  Judge  for  two  or  three 
hours  uttering  every  odious  epithet  against  you,  and  even 
declaring  that  in  China  your  house  would  be  painted  bkck, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  blackness  of  your  heart  f 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  Mr.  Lawless  was  sent 
for,  and  sentenced  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  suspended  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  eighteen  months.  He  was  thus,  by  the  arbi- 
trary mandate  of  the  Judge,  not  only  deprived  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  but  of  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
his  family.  And  yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  no  malice, 
no  evil  intention,  dictated  thb  proceedinv;  that  the  only 
motive  of  the  Judge  was  to  preserve  the  administration  of 
justice  from  contempt.  I  have  stated  the  &cts,  and  shall 
leave  every  i^entleman  to  draw  his  own  conclosUNis. 

I  admit  tlut  we  ought  hot  to  impeach  a  judge  simply 
because  his  conduct  has  been  illegal.  AU  must  agree 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  yet  he  may  not  deserve 
punishment.  But  illegal  and  6ppressive  proceedings,  ac 
companied^by  violence  of  manner,  hf  passion,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  revenge,  presents  very  different  case,  and 
give  birth  to  veiy  different  conclusions. 

I  shall  not  at  present  permit  myself  to  be  dsawn  into 
a  particuUr  examination  of  the  cases  cited  by  the  Judge. 
His  case  stands  alone.'  No  contempt  wlmtever  exists  in 
the  article.  It  is  the  mere  opinion  of  a  lawyer  against 
that  of  a  judge.  From  the  revolution  in  England  until 
this  day,  no  case  can  be  cited  which  bears  any  parallel  to 
the  present.  If  there  be  such  a  one  on  record  in  that 
countiy,  I  hope  it  may  be  produced. 

Here  1  might,  and  .perhaps  ought  to  conclude  my  re* 
marks,  but  it  seems  proper  and  respectful  t0  the  commit- 
tee that  I  should  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  law  in 
regard  to  contempts  of  court.  In  England,  there' are  two 
kinds  of  such  contempts;,  the  one  direct,  the  other  con- 
structive. From  necessity,  the  power  to  punish  direct 
contempts  in  a  summary  manner-  must  exist  in  every 
court  of  justice.  Without  such  a  power,  they  could  not 
proceed  with  their  IniMness.  In  its  exercise,  thb  power 
is  generally  confined  to  oases  of  official  misconduct  in 
the  officers  of  the  court,  to  the  disobedience  of  partie% 
jurors,  and  witnesses,  to  its  lawful  orders  and  process,  and 
to  misbehavior  in  the  face  of  the  court,  tending  to  ob- 
struct the  administration- of  justice.  If  a  witness  shall 
wilfully  disobev  a  subpoena,  the  court  from  which  it  is* 
sued  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possess  the  summary 
power  x>f  compelling  his  attendance,  and  punishinr  him 
for  contempt,  ny  attachnient.  So»  if  a  sheriff  refuse  to 
obey  an  order  of  court,  necessity  remiires  the  exercise  oS 
x  similar  power.  If  a  by-stander  wul  violate  order  and 
interrupt  the  court  whilst  transacting  the  bunness  of  the 
country,  self-preservation  demands  Uiat  it  should  possess 
the  power  of  summarily  punishing  such  an  offender.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  an 
attempt  to  bribe  a  member,  of  this  House,  although  the 
offer  were  made  in  a  letter  written  at  a  distance,  is  a  direct 
contempt  of  its  authoritjr,  and  may  be  punished  by  the 
House  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Constructive  Contempts  are,  in  their  nature,  of  a  verv 
different  character,  and,  under  a  free  Government,  will 
ever  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  trial 
of  such  contempts,  in  a  summary  manner,  deprives  the 
accused  of  the  protection  of  a  grand  and  of  a  petit  jury, 
land  often  constitutes  the  injured  party  both  the  judge 
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and  the  urenger  of  his  own  wroagB,-  The  judge,  when 
the  object  of  the  contempt,  becomes  himself  the  accuser, 
tries  the  offence,  and  punishes  the  oiFender  at  his  own 
arbitrary  discretion,  with  as  heavy  a  line  and  as  long  an  im-< 
prisonment  as  he  may  think  proper.  Is  not  this  a  powf  r 
in  its  nature  revolting'  to  every  freeman?  Judges  do  not 
cease  to  be  men  when  elevated  to  the  bench.  They  are 
still  but  frail  human  creatures.  Is  it  not  then  a  dangerous, 
a  tremendous  power  to  make  any  man  the  judge  in  his 
own  cause  of  a  contempt  committed  against  himself,  and 
under  exdted  feelings  to  limit  him,  in  the  measure  of  the 
punishment,  only  by  his  own  mercy  and  his  own  sense  of 
justice?  Arbitrary  discretion  thus  takes  the  place  of  posi- 
tive law. 

I  shall  not  affirm  that  no  case  exists  in  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  Sti^tes  ought  to  possess  the  power  of 
pHnistung  summarily  for  constructive  contempts.  I  can 
conceive  but  of  one;  and  then  this  power,  if  it  exists,  is 
conferred  upon  the  jddge,  not  to  enable  him  to  avenge 
bis  own  wrongs,  real  or  imaginar}',  but  to  prevent  injustice 
between  the  parties  to  a  cause  actually  pending  in  court. 
If,  whilst  a  cause  is  depending,  particularly  a  case  to 
be  determined  by  a  jury,  an  inflammatory  publication 
should  be  made  in  a  newspaper,  touching  the  question  to 
be  decided,  calculated  to  enlist  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
one  party,  or  prejudice  It  against ^the  other,  the  court  may 
poanbly,  under  sucli  circumstances,  inftict  summary  jus- 
tice upon  iha  author.  If  such  a  power  does  exist  in  ibis 
country,  it  is  the  utmost  limit.  But  whether  it  exists  or 
not,,  if  iocb  bad  been  the  circumstances  of  the  case  now 
before  the  committee,  I  should  have  been  the  last  man  in 
thia  House  to  recommend  an  impeachment. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  courts  are  as  much  respected 
as  in  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  even  this  power  has 
always  been  deniedf  and,  in  1809,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  passed  an  act,  declaring  that  no  publication  out  of 
court,  even  concerning  a  Cause  depending,  should  be  con* 
strued  into  a  contempt,  so  as  to  render  the  oHender  liable 
to  attachment  and  summary  punishment.  They  thought 
it  moat  expedient  to  leave  the  party  who  deemed  himself 
injured,  to  prooeed  by  indictment  or  action  at  law  to  oh- 
tein  l]&s  redress.  1  have  never  known  tbe  least  incon- 
▼Miience  to  arise  from  tliis  legislative  enactment. 

Long  beftre  tliis  act  had  passed)  the  exercise  of  this 
•ummary  power  by  the  courts  of  that  State,  in  the  case  of 
a  Hb  pendene,  had  been  made  the  subject  of  legislative 
invcitigationand  impeaehment.  The  case  of  Oswald  oc- 
curred in  1788{  and  although  be  had  been  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  the  publication  of  a  moat  inflammatory 
article,  in  relation  to  a  cause'  then  actually  depending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  conduct  of 
the  judges  became  the  subject  of  a  most  serious  investiga- 
tion by  the  Legislature.  In  the  case  of  the  Common- 
wealth ct.  Passmore,  which  occurred  in  1802,  although  lie 
hadheen  tbe  author  of  a  publicafion    which  on  its  face 


think  proper  to  comment  upon  the  opinion  which  bad 
been  delivered. 

What  is  tlie  question  which  Judge  Peck  hss  attempted 
to  raise  in  his  defence }     Although  I  deny  that  any  facts 
%xist  in  this  case,  out  of  which  such  a  question  csn  uisr^ 
yet  it  may.  be  well  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  power 
which  he  contends  belongs  to  the  judiciary.     I  never 
did  expect  to  hear  it  seriously  and  gravely  asserted,  by  s 
judge  of  the  United  States,  before  this  House,  that,  if  ft 
libel  were  published  against  him  affecting  his  judicial 
character  in  relation  to  an  opinion  which  he  hsddeliTcred 
upon  the  final  deci^on  of  a  cause,  he  could,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  try  and  punish  the  olTence  according  to  iiif 
own  discretion..    If  such  a  power  exista  in  any  case  of 
libel,  it  is  for  the*  purpose  of  securing  justice  to  the  parties 
in  a  cause  depending.     When  the  cause  is  decided,  tbe 
judge,  in  relation  to  it,  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  witli 
uny  oUier  public  officer,  and  must  sufijpr  the  fate  to  which 
we  are  all  subjected,  tf  he  feels  that  his  general  conduct  and 
character  are  not  a  siifficient  defence  against  attacks  of 
the  press,  like  every  otlier  citizen,  he  must  seek  redress 
by  instituting  a  public  prosecution  or  a  private  action.   In 
such  a  case,  he  possesses  no  peculiar  privileges.    He  can- 
not become  the  judge  in  his  own  cause.      Will  it  be  con- 
tended upon  this  floor  that  such  an  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
stitutional power  exists, in  the  judges^    That  they,  in  this 
respect,  stand  upon  a  dificrent  footing  from  all  ottter  pub- 
lic men  ?    Why  should  tliey  be  made  the  j  udges  of  such  in* 
juries  against  themselves,  more  than  the  President  of  the 
United  states,  the  members  of  this  House,  or  ain'  other 
high  officer  of  the  Government?  What,  sir!  after  a  judge 
has  committed  his  final  opinion  to  the  world,  upon  a  great 
constitutional  question — a  question  in  whidi  tlie  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  may  be  deeply  involved,  roust  the 
citizen  who  attacks  its  doctrines,  even  in  inflammatory 
language,  do  .it  under  the  penalty  of  being  fined  and  im- 
prisoned at  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  the  author? 
If  such  be  the  law,  wo  be  to  the  man  who  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  hazard  a  free  commentary  upon  any  opin.on  of 
a  tyrannical  judge.     Had  this  doctrine  been  esubb^icd 
ten  years  ago,  the  distinguished  indiridnal  whois  nov  and 
I  hope  may  long  continue  to  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  tlie 
United  States,  if  the  will  had  not  been  wanting,  mig^)^ 
Iwve  imprisoned  numy  of  1  he  most  ^listinguished  patriots  of 
the  country,  for  severe  strictures  on  his  constitutional  de- 
cisions. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  if  this  formidable 
power  does-exist  in  the  judiciary,  it  exists  without  appe^- 
The  principle  is  well  settled,  that  in  cases  of  coromitntent 
for  contempt  the  injured  party  has.no  redress,  lie  must 
endure  the  penalty,  without  the  possibility  of  having  bis 
caae  reviewed  by  any  other  jndiciid  tribunal. 

One  might  almost  suppose,  from  what  has  transpired  m 
tills  case,  that  Judge  Peck  had  forgotten  that  there  wsis  w 

American  revolution  in  1776,  and  that  the  federal  constitu- 
tion lias  gfuarantied  to  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  some 


which  on 
was  clearly  intended  seriously  to  injure  tlie  cliaracter  of 

one  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  depending  in  relation  to  that  rights  which  are  not  possessed  by  the  subjecuof  theCrovn 

▼cry  caae,  the  judges  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  were  im-  of  England.    There  was  a  portion  of  his  crosi-e»minatJon 

peached,  and  were  within  three  votes  of  being  convicted  of  the  witnesses  of  so  strange  a  character  lliat  I  could  not, 

liy  a  majority  of  two«thirds  of  the  Senate,  for  lining  and  im-  at  the  t'raie,  conceive  what  was  liis  object.    1  shall  read  a 
priaoning  him  in  H  summary  manner  for  this  alleged  con- 1  few  of  his  questions,  with  the  answers  of  the  witnesses 

tempt.  Although  no  man  can  read  thatpublication  without  He  asked,  '*  WSs  it  insisted  in  the  argument  tliat  the  libertr 


at  once  pronouncing  it  a  direct  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  due  course  of  justice,  yet  thirteen  out  of  twenty -four 
Senators  believed  the  sentence  of  the  court  to  have  been  an 


of  the  citizen,  of  speech,  and  (Jf  the  press,  would  be  violat- 
ed by  the  proceeding  co6tempIated  by  the  rule  >"  A.  "1* 
was."      "  Was  it  insisted  tliat  the  constitution,  and  iw 


illegal,  arbitmry,  and  unconstitutional  exerciae  of  power,  {right  of  trial  by  jury,  were  also,  violated."  A.  "It  vas* 


for  which  the  judges  ought  to  have  been  deprived  of  their 

offices.  These  oases,  I  presume,  produced  the  act  of  1809. 

Prom  its  language,  it  does  not  appear  the  JLegislature  en« 

tenained  the  most  remote  idea  that  any  judge,  when  the!  these  questions.  However  strange  it'may'appear,  it  «ecntf 

-»•..-.-. .«  1  J-  J  _^.__  ^^_i  i  .J  1.1  jj^  ^^  desirous  of  casting  even  a  darter  shade  upon  ""S 


••  Was  tbe  proceeding  represented  to  be  incompatible 

with  the  genius  of  our  Government?"    A.  **1  beliercrt 

His  defence  has  cast  some  lightupon  the  object« 


was. 


oause  was.po  longer  pending,  and  after  tinal  judgment  had 
been  rendered,  would  attempt,  as  Judge  Peck  has  done, 
to  punish  In  a  tmiiBiary  manner  any  citisen  who  might 


conduct,  that  it  might  more  nearly  resemble  some  W' 
lish  precedents,  in  which  he  alleges  the  liberty  of  »i»< 
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citizen,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  trial 
by  jurj',  had  been  interposed  to  shield  the  accused,  and  in- 
terposed in  vain.     Let  him  spealc  for  himself.     He  says — 

"In  the  present  instance,  althoa^h  the  petitioner,  Mr. 
«*  Lawless,  has  attempted  to  give  solemnity  to  his  com- 
**  plaint,  by  representing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
«*  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American 
*«  citizen,  to  have  been  violated  in  his  person,  in  the  sum- 
«•  mary  punishment  for  a  contempt  of  court,  inflicted  on 
•«  htm,  yet  your  memorialist  has  no  fear  of  satisfying  this 
**  honorable  House,  if  an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
««  him,  that  these  are  the  trite  topics  continually  resorted 
•«  to,  and  resorted  to  in  vain,  in  Great  Britain,  whenevtr 
*•<  the  courts  of  that  country  have  found  it  necessary  to 
••  punish  summirily  a  contempt." 

Heaven  forbid  tliat  these  topics  should  ever  become 
trite  in  the  United  States!  that  they  should  ever  lose  their 
protecting  energy! 

It  is,  I  believe,  admitted,  at  this  day,  by  all  classes  of 
politicians,  that  the  sedition  law  was  unconstitutional. 
WhAt  was  the  argument  in  favor  of  that  measure?  The 
Federal  Government,  said  its  advocates,  must  necessarily 
possess  the  incidental  power  of  protecting  itself  against 
mnlicioas  libeU;  an  argument  much  stronger  when  appli- 
ed to  that  Government,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  than  to  Jud^-e  Peck. 
Yet  he,  fori!ie  purpose  of  preserving  his  judicial  tlignity, 
claims  a  power  which  Congress  could  not  confer  upon 
him.  If  you  were  to  pass  an  act  to-morrow,  autliorizitig 
the  judge  to  try  and  punislt  libels,  in  cases  between  third 
persons,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  book,  on 
account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  constitution.  But  yet 
he  olaims  the  power  of  trying  and  punishing  s\ich  offences, 
even  where  he  himself  is  the  party.  The  sedition  Hw  was 
moderation  itself,  compared  with  this  claim.  Under  its 
provisions,  the  a'bcused  wis  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a 
^rand  and  petit  jury,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  confront- 
ing the  witnesses  ag^ust  him,  face  to  face.  In  the  case 
now  before  the  committee,  Judge  Peck  combined  in  his  own 
person  the  ofSces  of  the  prosecutor,  the  grand  jury,  the 
petit  jury,  and  the  judge;  and  he  punished,  accordmg^o 
his  owu'  discretion,  the  libel  committed  against  himself 
In  such  a  proceeding,  it  is  not  wonderfid  that  the  guaran- 
ties of  tlie  constitution,  however  strong  their  language, 
sliould  have  been  resorted  to  in  vain.  The  constitution 
declares  that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  the  press;  but  Judge  Peck  punishes  the  exer- 
cise of  this  freedom,  even  when  he  himself  Is  the  party. 
Should  the  committee  sanction  these  principles,  the  Judge 
will  indeed  have  Established  that  the  constitution,  the 
rig'lit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are 
nothing^  "better  than  trite  topics.  Need  I  urge  this  argu- 
ment further? 

Oa  ttiis  floor,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  purpose  of  s!iowingwhat  libels  are  consi- 
dered contempts  of  court  in  that  country.  1  have  examined 
all  the  English  authorities  to  which  I  had  access,  and  I 
liat'c  not  been  able  to  And  a  single  case  in  which  their  courts 
have  summarily  punished  a  libel,  except  in  causes  actually 
depending.  Although  the  language  of  Blackstone 'and 
Lord  Hardwieke  is  sufficiently  general  to  embrace  other 
casea,  I  doubt  exceedingly  whether  one  can  be  found  in 
the  books,  where  the  doctrine  was  applied  in  practice 
after  the  cause  had  been  decided. 

From  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  opinion  of  the  Ten- 
nessee court,  in  the  case  of  Derby,  it  appears  that  rficre 
wa»  a  cause  pending.     What  was  the  particular  character 
of  that  contempt,  is  not  stated  in  the  opinion;  and  thus  we  | 
are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  its  merits.  | 

It  IS  hardly  necessai-y  to  remind  the  committee  that  I  • 
have  becR  arguing  the  question  as  if  the  publication  df  Mr. ' 
Li w lest  had  been  libellous  against  the  Judge,  instead  of 
b.-ing"  t'v*  tame  and  respectful  article  signed  ••  A  Citizen." 


I  have  now  said  all  that  1  deem  necessary.  I  have  »p©- 
ken  with  great  pain-to  myself,  and  I  fear  to  the  «oroiiiittee 
also.  Indeed,  I  have  been  scarcely  able  to  proceed  at  all, 
a*  you  mtist  have  perceived.  Under  these  cireumata-noes, 
I  feel  much  indebted  to  the  committee  for  their  attention. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  by  submitting  the  resolution  which 
had  been  reported  by  Ac  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


[The  following  speech  of  Mr.  Hu^tinotov  was  inadr 
verlently,  in  compiling  Uie  volume,  omitted  at  its  proper 
place»  and  is  inserted  here.] 

Mat  18,  1830. 

The  House  paving  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  bill  from 
the  Senate,  "  To  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with 
the  Indians  residing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories^ 
and  for  their  removal  west  of-the  river  Mississippi,**  being 
under  consideration,  Mf .  HUNTINGTON  rose,  and  said: 

If  the  bill  for  which  this  had  been  substituted.  Chough 
nearly  identical  with  it,  had  been  accompanied  by  arepoft 
from  the  committee,  confined  to  a  statement  of  facts  and 
principles,  connected  with  what  are  said  to  be  the  objects 
of  ^he  bill  itself,  he  should  not  have  troubled  the  House 
with  any  remarks  upon  it.  I  would  not,  said  Mr.  H., 
have  mingled  in  a  debate  whith  would  then  have  bcca 
limited  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  legislative  pro- 
visions proposed  to  be  enacted;  But  as  the  committee 
have  reported  the  bill,  "in  conformity  with  the  sug^ 
gestions  contained  in  the  report,  and  to  effect  the  object 
recommended  in  the  messagre  of  the  President^'  as  that 
report  and  that  message  contain  sentiments  with  which 
I  do  not  accord;  as  they  advance^ principles  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  not  tenable — principles  which.  If  I  under- 
stand them  correctly,  deprive  the  Indian  tribefl  to  whom 
they  are  applied,  of  rights  well  defined,  long  enjoyed, 
and  secured  and  gtiarantied  by  the  most  solemn  compacts^ 
and  the  plighted  faith  of  a  nation  which,  hitherto,  has 
been,  and  always,  I  trust,  willbe,  jealous  of  its  own  honor, 
and  who  will  not  set  the  first  example  of  a  christian  nation, 
who  will  disregard  its  own  engagements,  because  they 
have  been  entered  into  with  a  weak,  defenceless,  unpro- 
tected people,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  give  a  silent  vote 
upon  the  proposition  now  before  us.  My  own  sense  of 
diit3%  and  the  sentiments  of  a  great  portion  of  my  constitu- 
ents, who  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  demand  of 
me  that  I  should  express  their  opinions  and  mine,  on  a 
topic  which  enters  into  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
which  is  connected  with  the  honor  of  our  common  coun- 
try, and  the  welfare  of  a  face  once  powerful,  but  now 
weak,  and  looking  to  us  with  anxiety,  but  not  without 
hope,  for  that  protection  which  the  faith  of  the  Govern* 
ment  is  pledged  to  afford. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  examination  of  what  are  called 
in  the  report  "the  pretensions  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
obstacles  which  are  considered  as  being  in  the  way  of  their 
indulgence  by  the  Government,"  1  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  language  of  the  Executive,  in  hit 
message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  to  the  con- 
struction or  commentary  which-has  been  put  upon  it,  in 
another  place.  I  shall  examine  it  with  all  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  and 
to  the  elevated  and  honorahl^  station  which  he  occupies; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  and  holding  his  advisers  responsible 
for  it,  I  shall  make  this  examination  with  all  the  freedom  of 
a  representative  of  the  people,  sworn  to  support  the  const!* 
tution  of  the  United  States.  I  noticed  with  much  pleasure 
in  the  inaugural  address  of  the  present  Executive,  the  fol- 
lowing expressive  sentence:  "It  willbe  my  rincere  and 
constant  desire  to  observe  towards  the  Indian  tribes  within 
our  limits  a  just  and  liberal  policy;  and  to  give  littt  hu- 
mane and  considerate  attention  to  their  rights,  and  their 
wants,  which  are  consistent  with  the  habits  of  our  Gorcm- 
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ment,  and  the  feelings  of  our  people."  How  far  this 
pledge  has  been  observed,  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of 
this  discossion. 

In  the  message,  Congress  are  informed  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  called  on  by  a  portion  of  the  Southern 
tribes  for  protection,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  by 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  of  their  laws  over 
these  tribes;  that,  in  answer  to  this  application,  he  stated 
to  them  that  their  attempt  to  establish  an  independent 
Government  would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States;  that  it  was  too  late  to  Inquire 
whether  it  was  just  for  the  United  States  to  include  these 
Indians  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds  of  new  States, 
whose  limits  they  could  control;  and  that  they  should  be 
distinctly  informed  that  if  they  remained  within  the  limits  of 
the  States,  they  must  be  subject  to  their  laws.  The  sameopi- 
nions  are  advanced  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  Cherokee  detention,  dated  April  18«  1829,  in  wl>ich 
they  aretold,  by  oraer  of  the  President,  that.the  State  of 
Georgia  has  extended  over  their  country  her  legislative 
enactments,  in  virtue  of  her  authority ,as  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent State,  which  she  and  every  State  embraced  in 
the  confederacy,  from  1783  to  the  present  time,  when 
their  independence  was  acknowledged  and  admitted,  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  do,  apart  from  any  authority  or  op- 
posing interference  by  the  General  Government.    In  these 
doduments,  then,  we  find  the  legislation  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  over  tlie  Indian  tribes  within  their  chartered 
limits,  sustained,  as  of  nght,  and  an  explicit  avowal  made 
that  the  President  will  not  inte^ere  to  prevent  it.     And 
what  is  the  const^ction  put  upon  this  language  I    Not 
merely  that  the  operation  of  tlie  State  laws  is  not  to  be  op- 
posed, because  the  guaranties  contained  in  treaties  with 
the  Indians  do  not  require  it;  not  that,  if  they  didrequii'e 
it,  the  existing  laws  are  insuflicient  for  that  purpose,  but 
*<  because,"  as  stated  in  the  report  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  that  body,   "in. the  opi- 
nion of  the  Executive,  constitutional  objections  exist, 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Congress  4o  remove,  by 
any  law  which  they  could  enact.*'    If  this  be  tlie  right  in- 
terpretation of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Executive, 
the  doctrine  ia  advanced,  that  treaties  made  with  all  the 
forms  and  solemnities  known  to  the  const'itution,  ratified 
bv  the  President  with  the  consent  of  h»  constitutional  ad- 
visers, and  thus  made,  so  far  as  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  can  make  them,  the  supreme  Uw  of  the 
land,  and  declared  so  to  be  by  the  constitution,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  and  enforced,  if|  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, such  treaties  contain  previsions  inconsistent  with 
what  he  considers  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  States;  or, 
expressed  in  other  words,  if  the  Executive  deems  a  law  of 
Congress,  or  a  treaty  duly  ratified,  to  be  an  encroachment 
upon  State  rights,  or,  for  any  otlier  reason,  an  excess  of 
delegated  power,  he  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  his  aid  in  caus- 
ing them  to  be  « faithfully  executed."    Is  this  a  sound 
interpretation  of  the  duties  which  the  constitution  has  de- 
volved upon  the  President.'    Is  he  made,  the  judge  of  the 
extent  or  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  the  treaty-making 
power,  after  that  power  has  been  'exercised  ia  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  tlie  constitution  ?     Has  he  been  consti- 
tuted, in  such  cases,  a  judge,  to  determine  whether  trea- 
ties are  constitutionaUv  binding^  whether  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  are  void,  for  want  of  power  to  enact  them? 
If  so,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  tlie  clause  in  the 
constitution,  which  provides  that   *'the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  sliall  be  made,  under  their  authority."    If 
so,  there  is  no  division  of  the  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment into  executive  and  judicial :  tlie  latter,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  is  annihilated;  and  the  provision,  that  a  bill 

which  has  been  returned  by  tlie  President  with  objections. 


Houses  of  Congress,  shall  become  a  Isw,  is  a  dead  letter. 
The  President,  if  he  can  lawfully  refuse  to  execute  a  law, 
or  enforce  the  proviuons  of  a  treaty,  because  he  has  con- 
stitutional objections  or  scruples,  constitutes  himself  tbe 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  this  Government. 
Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  his  prerogative  i  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  that  opinions  like  these 
have  been  advanced.  Sure  I  am  that  thev  were  not  the  opi> 
nions  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  of  those  wise  men  who 
framed  the  constitution,  or  of  the  people  of  this  country: 
and  I  have  deemed  it  indispensable  to  advert  to  them,  lest 
it  might  be  thought  from  silence  that  they  roet  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  Executive  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  say  he  will  not  execute  a  law,  because  he  consi- 
ders it  void  for  want  of  authority  to  enact  it.  No  such  dis- 
cretion has  been  oonfided  to  him;  I  trust  it  never  will  be; 
and  if  his  scruples  are  such  as  to  deter  him  from  enforcing 
it,  let  him  reVign  the  trust  wiiich  has  been  confided  to  him. 
This  is  the  only  course  he  can  adopt  onder  such  orcum- 
stances.  The  legislative  and  judicial  departments  are 
powerless,  and  the  Government  is  a  rope  of  sand,  if  such 
opinions  are  entcrtwned  and  acted  on.  Every  law  may 
depend  for  its  e^eaition  upon  the  will  of  the  Executive. 
And  in  these  days  of  strict  construction,  it  may  be  feared 
that  few  legislative  enactments  will  pass  unhurt  through 
this  ordeal  of  Presidential  discretion. 

Having  thus,  very  briefly,  adverted  to  the  opinions  en- 
tertained and  avowed  by  the  Executive  in  regard  to  the 
'*  pretensions"  of  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the  supposition  that 
their  construction  of  the  treaties  made  with  tbenrf,  and  of 
the  laws  enacted  to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  tliem,  i» 
correct,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  great  questions  involved 
in  this  discussion. 

The  report  denies  to  the  Indian  tribes  any  title  what- 
ever to  the  binds  which  they  occupy  with'm  the  chartered 
limits  of  any  State;  and  asserts  a  right  in  the  States  within 
wliich  they  are  located,  to  extend  their  legislative  enact- 
ments over  them,  and,  consequently,  a  power  to  annihilate 
their  political  existence  as  communities,  to  be  governed 
b|L  their  own  laws,  usages,  and  customs.  Nor  docs  tbe 
Executive,  in  his  messa^,  acknowledge  any  title  to  the 
lands  as  subsisting  in  the  tribes. 

In  the  letter  from  the  War  Department,  before  referred 
to,  the  Secretary  says,  *'an  interference  to  the  extent  of 
affording  you  protection  and  the  occupancy  of  your  soil, 
is  what  is  demanded  of  the  justice  of  this  country,  and 
will  not  be  withheld;"  though  lie  adds  what  would  seem 
to  make  this  interference  of  litUe,  if  any  use,  looking  very 
much  like  "  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
breaking  it  to  the  hope."    It  is  in  these  words:    **  Yet, 
in  doing  this,  the  right  of  permitting  to  you  the  enjo3rment 
of  a  separate  Government  within  the  limits  of  a  State, 
and  of  denying  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  to  that  State 
within  her  own  limits,  cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  not  within 
the  range  of  power  granted  by  the  States  to  the  C^enerai 
Government,  and,  therefore,  not  within  its  competency  to 
be  exercised.     No  remedy  can  be  perceived,  but  a  remo- 
val beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  alone  can  be  assured  to 
you  protection  and  peace.     To  continue  where  you  arc, 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  can 
promise  you  nothing  but  interruption  and  disqtiletude.** 
And  the  President,  in  his  message,  speaking  in  reference 
to  the-same  tribes,  says:  *<  Though  their  emigration  should 
be  voluntary,  yet  it  seems  visionary  to  suppose  that  claims 
can  be  allowed  on  tracts  of  country  on  wnich  the\  have 
neither  dwelt  nor  made  improvements,  merely  because  they 
have  seen  them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the 
cha^c."     It  will  be  observed  that  this  language  ia  spoken 
of  the  Cherokees,  who  have  dwelt  on,  and  improved  tlicir 
lands;  and  seems,  at  least,  to  imply  that  they  have  no  title 
to  the  lands  within  their  boundaries.     But  it  is  iinnece«u> 


reconsidered,  and  then  approved  by  two-thirds  of  bothjry  to  make  further  reference  to  the  message.     I  shsllcon 
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tent  myself  with  referrinsi^  to  the  report^  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  comprehend  It,  there  is  not  only  no  acknow- 
ledgement of  any  title  in  the  Indian  tribes,  btit  the  spirit 
of  every  part  of  it  is  utterly  at  war  with  any  such  acknow- 
ledjcment. 

The  committee  say,  (p.  4,)  **  It  is  certain  that  posses* 
sion,  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  entire  habitable  portion 
of  Uiis  continent  was  taken  by  the. nations  of  Europe,  di- 
vided out,  and  held  originally,  by.  the  right  of  discovery  as 
between  themselves,  and  by  the  rights  of  discovery  and 
conquest,  as  against  the  aborig^inal  inhabitants.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  Indians  to  be  the  owners  of  any  portion  of 
the  soil,  were  wholly  disregarded  by  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land." 

Here  the  opinion  is  advanced,  that  the  Crown  by  disco- 
very and  conquest  obtained  either  the  possession,  or  right 
of  possession,  of  the  whole  of  the  soil  then  and  now  occu- 
pied by  Indian  tribes,  and  admitted  no  right  in  these  tribes 
to  any  portion  of  it.  The  title  and  the  possession  being 
thus  In  the  Crown,  it  permitted  tiie  Indians,  in  all  of  them, 
to  be  governed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  colonial 
authorities,  without  any  interference  on  its  part,  until 
within  a  short  period  before  the  revolution.  .  And  in  all 
the  acts,  fint  of  the  colonies,  and  aRerwardit  by  the  States, 
the  fiindamental  principle  that  the  Indians  had  .no  rigiits, 
by  virtue  of  their  ancient  possession,  either  of  soil  or  sove- 
reignty, has  never  been  abandoned,  either  expressly  or 
by  implication. 

The  principle  waA  adopted  (p.  8)  that  the  Indians  had 
no  permanent  interest  in  their  hunting  grounds^  tlieir  right 
to  hold  their  reserved  lands  can  be  supported  on  no  other 
ground  than  the  Rrant  or  permission  of  the  sovereignty  or 
State  in  which  such  lands  lie.  This  waa  in  the  Crown  be- 
fore the  revolution,  and  in  the  States  after  that  event, 
succeeding,  as  they  did,  to  the  sovereignty  over  all  the 
lands  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  charters.  The 
Indian  boundaries  were  considered  temporary.  The  trea- 
ties made  with  them  were  but  a  mode  of  Government  and 
a  substitute  foi:  ordinary  legislation,  which  were  from  time 
to  time  dispensed  with.  (p.  12,)  Territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion, considered  in  reference  to  a  State  or  nation,  are  inse- 
parable; the  one  is  a  necessary  incident  to  the  other;  and 
as  a  State  cannot  exist  without  territory,  the  limits  of  that 
territory  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  limits  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion. The  policy  of  Georgia  {p.  13)  has  always  been  to 
contract  the  Indian  reservations,  gradually,  Within  such 
reasonable  limits,  that  no  part  of  the  country  should  remain 
uncultivated.  Her  policy  in  this  respect  was  a  part  of  her 
rights;  any  thing  which  tends  to  defeat  its  operation,  is  a 
deprivation  of  right.     It  is  understood  that  neither  Geor- 

E'a  nor  any  other  State  will  attempt  to  appropriate  the 
nds  within  the  Indian  reservations  without  their  consent. 

Can  it  be  doubted,  after  these  quotations,  that  the  re- 
port denies  to  the  Indians  the  right  both  of  sovereignty  and 
soil^  It  would  seem  not:  and  supposing  this  to  belts  mean< 
ing,  and  as  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  the  committee, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  or  reject,  I  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Indian  title 
\o  the  lands  within  their  boundaries. 

In  my  judgment,  neither  of  the  positions  assumed  by 
the  committee  in  their  report'  is  tenable.  I  tlunk  it  ca- 
pable of  demonstration,  that  the  right  of  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  lands  which  they  occupy  is  paramount  to,  and  ex- 
clusive of,  all  others,  whether  nations.  States,  or  individuals; 
it  is  a  right  to  occupy,  enjoy,  possess,  and  use,  according 
to  their  own  discretion,  indefinitely  and  forever,  and,  for  aU 
practical  purposes,  is  absolute.  The  only  restriction  is 
that  of  alienation  at  pleasure.  This  power  of  alienation 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  claimed  by. these  tribes:  for  the  right 
of  discoveiry,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  voluntary  com- 
pact of  the  tribes  afterwards,  ^vetothe  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  ultimate  title,  charged  with  the  Indian 
right  of  pOMcssion,  or  occapancy,  and  the  exchisire  power 


of  acquiring  that  right.  In  other  words,  the  liKlians  have 
the  sole  right  of  occupancy.  To  tliat  they  liave  a  just 
and  legal  nglit,  and  it  includes  the  use  in  such  manner  as 
they  please,  aiul  is  indefinite  in  duration,  and  of  which 
they  cannot  be  dispossessed,  except  by  cession  or  compact. 
The  Government  liave  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase, 
and  the  ultimate  right,  whenever  the  possession  becomes 
vacant,  by  voluntary  dereliction,  or  by  the  extinction  of 
tlie  tribes.  « 

I  think,  also,  it  can  be  shown  that  these  tribes  are  sepa- 
rate, distinct  communities,  wholly  independent  of  the 
States;  not  subject  to  their  legislation,  ana  possesnng  the 
right  of  self-government— the  right  tabe  g^erned  by  their 
own  laws»  customs,  and  usages;  and  under  no  reatndnt, 
except  such  as  they  have  imposed  upon  themselves,  .in 
tlieir  treaties  with  the  United  States. 

The  foundation  of  their  title  is  occupancy.  They  have 
been  in  possession,  claiming  the  right  to  the  soil,  from  our 
first  knowledge  of  them.  They  were  found  here  when 
this  country  was  discovered*  They,  and  they  only,  have 
possessed  it,  and  this  occupancy  has  been  from  time  imme- 
moriiil.  Writers  on  jurisprudence  agree  in  the  proposi- 
tion «that  the  original  right  to  all  kinds  of  property  arose 
from  preoccupancy,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature  every 
one  might  possess  himself  of,  and  retain,  any  vacant  sub- 
ject. The  first  occupant  had  a  right  to  grant,  cede,  or 
transfer  the  subject  he  had  possessed  himself  of,  to  such 
persons,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  be  thought  proper:  and 
if,  before  such  grant,  cession,  or  transfer,  tlie  occupant 
died,  his  property  descended  to  his  children.  The  right 
of  transmitting  property  always  resided  in  the  owner, 
and  civil  institutions  only  prescribed  the  mode  of  carrying 
that  right  into  effect  In  that  period  of  society,  when 
countriei  were  formed,  and  their  boundaries  fixed,  we 
find  that  different  districts  were  appropriated  to  the  native 
owners,  the  first  occupants,  or,  in  case  of  vacant  or  dere- 
lict  lands,  to  tlie  first  discoverers." 
.What  rights  over  tlie  lands  inhabited  and  po«essed  by 
the  Indian  tribes,  did  the  Government  making  the  first 
discovery  of  them  acquire?  Were  they  such  as  to  anni- 
hilate the  previous  existing  title  of  the  aborigines  to  them? 
Not  at  all.  The  discovery  conferred  the  right  ^f  making 
settlements,  or  forming  establishroents,  whenever  the  prior 
right  of  occupancy  waa  lawfully  extingubhcd;  connected 
with  the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  the  ultimate  right  in 
fee,  whenever  the  Ihdian  tribes  should  become  extinct. 
The  power  to  exclude  other  nations  from  occupying,  or 
making  purchases  of  the  natives,  was  an  incident  to  the 
discovery,  and  waa  afterwards  conferred  by  the  Indians  in 
their  treaties. 

It  will  be  obvious  tliat  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct, 
by  referring  to  the  uniform  course  adopted  bv  the  Crown 
of  England,  by  the  colonies,  by  the  States,  after  the  revo- 
lution, and  by  the  States  and  General  Government,  nnce 
that  period,  up  to  the  present  time;  confirmed  by  re- 
peated adjudications  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunals  this 
nation. 

The  first  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  whole  continent,  with- 
out reference  to  the  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
was  made  in  14S^,  the  year  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
by  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  gave  it  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  on  the  assumed  principle  that  infidels  were  un* 
just  possessors  of  the  lands  on  which  their  Creator  had 
placed  them.  This  grant  was  accepted,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  civilians  and  Crown  lawyers  of  Spain;  and 
one  of  tlie  bishops,  in  a  treatise  dedicated  to  Charles  the 
Fiftli,  holds  this  strong  language:  **The  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, having  tlieir  own  lawful  kings  and  princes,  and  a 
right  to  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  their  re- 
spective dominions,  could  not  be  expelled  out  of  them,  or 
deprived  of  what  they  possess,  without  doing  violence  to 
the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nations." 

llie  English  princes^  though  they  did  not  acquie&cc  in 
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the  ri^it  of  the  Pope  to  make  these  grantB,  made  out  their 
commissitins  on  the  same  principle,  the  distinction  between 
inftdel  and  christian  nations.  It  is  true  that  grrants  were 
.made,  charters  passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  the  Bri- 
tish Crown  asserted  tlic  right  of  conveying  the  {oil,  ttiough 
in  possession  of  the  natives;  or»  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
said,  of  appropriating  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Indiana* 
But  it  was  only  the  ultimate  right  of  property^  the  rever- 
sionary interest,  which  they  claimed,  and  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  tlic  power  to  convey.  It  was  the  right  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  and  nothing 
more,  which  they  either  possessed  or  claimed  to  possess. 
The  Indians  were  always  •*  admitted  by  the  Crown  to  be 
the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a  legal  as  well  as 
just  elaim  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to  use  it,  accord- 
mg  to  their  own  discretion,"  and  of  which  they  could  not 
be  dispossessed  by  legislation,  but  by  conquest  or  cession 
only. 

1  have  said  that  the  Indian  title,  thus  explained,  was 
always  and  uniformly  admitted  by  the  Crown,  the  colo- 
nies, the  States,  the  ol<l  confederation,  and  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  that  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  of  this  coimtry.  1  will  ask  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  proof  in  support  of  this  position. 

In  1750,  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  informed 
the  Indians  assembled  at  Mobile,  in  the  naiT>e  of  the  King, 
that  no  encroachments  sliould  be  permitted  on  their  lands; 
and  that  all  treaties  made  with  them  would  be  faithfully 
kept  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

In  September,  1753,  by  order  of  the  King,  instltictions 
were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
to  appoint  commissioners^  who,  in  conjunction  with  coov 
missioners  from  other  neighboring  GovernmeYits  in  alliance 
with  them,  shottld  make  a  treaty  in  his  Biajesty^s  name, 
with  the  Six  Nations.     In  these  instructions,  it  iastited, 
*'  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  Convince  tlie  Indians  of 
the  sinccTity  of  our  intentions^  you  will  do  well  to  examine 
into  the  complaints  they  have  made  of  being  defrauded  of 
their  lands:  to  take  all  proper  and  leg^l  methods  to  redress 
their  complaints,  and  to  gi^atify  them  by  reasonable  pur- 
chases, or  in  such  other  matters  as  you  shall  find  most  pro- 
per and  agreeable  to  them,  for  such  lands  as  have  beeif 
\inwarrantably  taken  from  them,  and  for  such  other  as  they 
may  have  a  desire  to  dispose  of."     In  June,  1754,  pursu- 
ant to,  these  instructions,  commissioners  met  at  Albany, 
from  tlie  provinces  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Uhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and   Virginia.      Hendrick,  in   behalf  of  the  Six 
Nations,  told  the  commissioners,   "that  the  Governors  of 
Virginia  and  Canada  were  both  quarrelling  about  lands 
which  belonged  to  them.**    The  commissioners  replied  to 
them,  and  said:  ♦*  We'gladly  understand  that  yoti  gave  no 
countenance  to  the  French,  who  went  to  the  Oiiio,  and 
liave  entered  on  your  lands.     You  did  put  this  land  under 
the  King  our  father,  and  he  is  now  taking  care  to  preserve 
it  for  you.     For  this  end,  among  others,  lie  has  directed 
u»  to  meet  you  hefer  for  although  the  land  is  under  the 
King's  Government,  yet  the  propriety  or  power  of  selling 
it  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  having  authority  from 
him,  we  always  considered  as  vested  in  you.  We  ever  did, 
and  st^ll  do,  acknowledge  it  to  belong  to  you,  altliough 
within  your  fattier  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  dominion, 
and  under  his  protection!"    A  treaty  of  allianoc  and  de- 
fbnee  was,  at  that  time,  made  with  the  Six  Nations. 

In  allusion  to  this  treaty,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  his  address  to  the  Assembly  of  that  State,  says:  *'  From 
the  proceedings  at  the  late  treaty  of  Albany,  you  will 
clearly  perceive  that  the  lands  on  the  river  Ohio  do  yet 


Superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs  of  the  King,  in  which, 
after  mentioning  that  the  Fire  Nations,  in  1791,  luul  put 
their  lands  under  the  protection  of  tlie  King,  to  be  guaran- 
tied to  them  and  their  use,  and  that  certain  other  tribes, 
in  1726,  had  put  their  lands  also  uhder  the  same  protec- 
tion, to  be  protected  and  defended  by  the  said  King,  bis 
heirs  and  successors,  to  the  use  of  the  tribes  and  their 
successors  forever,  he  adds:  **  You  are  in  my  name  to 
assure  the  said  nations  that  I  am  come  by  his  Majesty's 
order  to  build  such  forts  as  shall  protect  and  secure  the 
said  lands  to  them,  their  heirs  and  successors,  forever." 

In  the  memorial  delivered  by  the  British  minister  to  the 
French  negotiator  in  1755,  (June,)  be  says:  **  Whatever 
pretext  might  be  alleged  by  France,  in  considering  these 
countries  as  the  appurtenances  of  Canada,  it  is  a  certain 
truth  that  they  have  belonged,  and,  as  they  have  not  been 
given  up  or  made  over  to  the  English,  belong  still,  to  the 
same  Indian  nations.  Whal  tlie  court  of  Great  Britain 
maintains,  what  it  insists  upouj  is,  that  the  Five  Nations  of 
the  Iroquois  are  by  origin,  or  by  right  of  conquest,  the 
lawful  proprietors  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  the  territory  in 
questi6n." 

In  May,  1755,  Sir  William  Johnson  said  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions: "Agreeably  to  the  instructions  I  have  received 
from  the  great  King  your  fathci*,  I  will  reinstate  you  in 
the  possession  of  your  lands."  And  ag^in,  in  February 
1756:  "The  King  will  protect  your  country,  and  the 
lands  which  your  fathers  conquered,  and  ar^  of  right 
yqur  territories,  against  all  violence." 

In  August,  1760,  JLord  Amherst  assured  the  Six  Nations 
*<that  their  lands  should  remain  their  absolute  property." 
In  1762,  the  commanding  oiBcer  at  Fort  Pitt  prohibited, 
by  proclamation,  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  King^  from 
settling  west  of  the  Alleghany  mounta'<ns,  that  country 
having,  by  the  treaty  at  Easton,  in  1758,  been  allowed 
to  tlie  Indians  for  their  huotio^  grounds. 

In  1763,  a  royal  procbmatiou  was  issued,  restraining 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  from  making  grants  west  of  tJie 
Alleghany  mountains,  because  tliat  couutry»  not  having 
being  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  the  Crown^  was  reserved 
to  the  tribes  of  Indians  who  lived  under  Uie  proteotion  of 
the  King,  as  their  hunting  ground. 

1  will  not  detain  the  committee  by. quoting  from  the 
proceedings  at  what  was  called  tiie  Congress  of  Fon 
Stanwix,  in  1768;  frcm  the  opinions  of  the  learned  in  tlie 
profession  ill  England,  of  Ur.  Franklin,  Patrick  lienr}-. 
Judge  Pendleton,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  on  the  operation  ar»d 
eilcct  of  the  grant  from  the  Six  Nations  to  William  Trent, 
and  of  the  ratification  of  that  grant  by  the  Crown,  by  the 
treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  all  these  distinguished  men  agreed  in  opinion  that  the 
title  of  the  Indians  was  one  which  could  not  be  d.stitrbed 
without  their  consent;  and  some  of  them  supposed  their 
power  to  convey  was  absolute,,  both  as  to  the  manner  and 
the  grantees,  as  an  incident  ttt  their  rig^it  of  property  in 
the  soil. 

The  treaties  made  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  CiviC- 
kasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians,  at  Mobile,  in  1765,  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  at  Petisacola,  in  May  and 
November,  1765,  all  i-ecognise  the  same  right  in  tlicsc 
tribes,  which  has  heretofore  been  stated:  boundaries  arc 
established,  and  all  the  lands  not  embraced  within  the 
limits  which  include  what  the  Indians  reserve  to  them- 
selves, and  which  are  declared  in  these  treaties  to  belong 
to  them,  and  in  which  they  have  full  riglit  and  propertv, 
are  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  Crown. 

It  may  safely  be  afTirmecl  that   in  no  instance  did  (iic 
I  Crown  of  England ^ver  claim  in  pnicUce  aright  by  disco- 
very, but  only  by  purchase,  to  interfere  with  the  Indian 


belong  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  have  long  title  of  occupancy,  as  before  explained.     It  admitted  in  the 

since  hcen  put  under  the  protcciten  of  tho  Crown  of  Eng-  fullest  extent  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  it,  before  ll>e 

hnd."  Indians  could  be  deprived  of  llieir  hinds;  and  in  all  tlu:r 

In  April,  1755,  General  Brad<lock  sent  instructions  to  the  lacts,  whether  in  the  form  of  inblruclKMis,  jiPoclan.t.i  (mjv, 
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lavs,  or  treaties,  acknpwkd|^  the  title  of  the  aborgines:  United  States  i?t  Congress  sMcmbied,  prohibitimail  peir- 
an4  daimed'Only  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase,  and  the  soiis  ftbm  making  an?  Hettlenents  on,  or  purchisiiig  aiijr 


ultimate  reversionary  right  in  fee. 

Such  Mng  the  relative  situation  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  as  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  let  me 
now  call  the  attention  of  the  comnuttee  to  the  acts  and 
de^arations  of  the  colonies  and  States,^  particularly  Geor- 
gia*  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  eame  principles  were 
adopted,  the  same  rights  conceded  to  the  Inoians,  ^nd 
tlie  same  interest  asiierted  to  exist  in  the  colonies  and 
States. 

In  June,  1779,  the  Asaemblv  of  Virginia  resolved  that 
the  oommuuwoilth  had  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emplion 
frCKn  tile  Indians  within  the  limits  of  its  own  chartered 
territory,  and  Uiat  such  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption 
would  and  ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  common wealtti 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power.  7^his  is  all  the  right  which 
they  asserted  and  claimed. 

In  1733,  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia,  made  a 
treaty  wiUi  the  Lower  Creeks,  in  which  he  obtained 
cessions  of  lands  from  them,  and  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  though  tJie  lands  belong  to  them,  (t)ie  Indians,)  they 
will,  permit  the  English  to  use  and  possess  a  part  of  them, 
and  that  the  rest  should  remain  to  the  Creeks  fonrver. 

In  1738,  he.  made  another  treaty  with  the  assembled 
States  of  all  the  Low^r  Creek  nations,  in  which  substan- 
tially the  same  provisions  were  inserted. 

In  1763,  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Catawba, 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, .  and  Creek  nations,  in 
which  (^esaiona  of  land  were  made;  and  in  May,  1773 f 
aiiotlier  treaty  was  made  u'ith  tlie  Cherokee  and  Creek 
nations:  by  which  boundaries  were  established,  and  ces- 
sions made  by  the  Indians. 

in  1777,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  Soutli 
Carolina -and  the  Cberokees,  to  wliich  Georgia  was  a 


party,  in  which  the  eommissioners  of  both  States  and  the 
Chcrokces  exchangeil  their  respective  full  powers,  in 
which  a  cession  is  made  by  the  Cherokees  of  all  the  lands 
eastward  of  the.  Unacayc  mountain,  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  as  having  been  acquired  and  possessed  by  that 
St»tc  by  conquest ;  and  in  the  «igluh  article,  it  is  declared 
thtft  the  hatchet  shall  be  forever  buried,  and  there  shftll 
be  a  universal  peace  and  friendship  re-establislied  be- 
tween South  Carolina,  including  the  Catawba  and  Georgia 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Cherokee  nation  on  the  other; 
there  tthall  be  a  general  oblivion  of  injuries;  the  contract- 
ing' parties  shall  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  mountain 
tlie  peace  and  friendship  now,  rc-estabfished;  and  the 
Cherokees  shall,  at  all  tiroes,  apprehend  and  deliver  to 
the  commamling  officer  at  Fort  Rutledge,  every  person, 
white  or  red,  who,  in  tht  ir  nation  or  settlements,  sliall  oy 
any  means  endeavor  to  iubtigate  a  war  by  tlie  Cherokee 
nation,  or  hostihty  or  robbery  by  any  other  people,  against 
or  upon  any  of  tlie  American  States,  or  subjects  tliereof. 
Can  Georgia  enter  into,  a  treaty  with  her  own  citizens.^ 
give  peace  to  those  who  are  not  enemies,  but  traitoi'S? 

In  17^,  aiu>tiier  treaty  was  made  between  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  nation,  by  which  peace  was  es-^ 
tahlisbed,  and  a  permanent  boundary  was  established. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  furtiier.  The  acts  of  Georgia 
fiimisb  unequivocal  evidence  of  her  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  Indian  tribes  within  her  territorial 
limits,  of  right,  might  maintain  the  unmolested  occupation 
of  their  lanos. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  con- 
lipderated  States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  entireljr  co- 
incided, on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  title,  with  the  princi- 
ples assumed  and  scted  On  by  the  Crown  and  the  colonies. 

In  January,  1776,  Congress  resolved  that  no  {)er8on 
^1^1  be  permitted  to  trade  witli  the  Indians,'  without 
license  from  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners  of  each 

•pective  department. 

In  Srpt^mber,  1783,  a  proelamation  was  issued  by  the 


lands  inhabited  or  claimed  by  the  Indians  %vitbo«|t  the 
limits  or  jurisdiction  of  itny  particular  States  atid  dedaring 
all  such  purchases,  without  the  c'Xpieas  authori^  of  Con- 
gress^ Void.  '    ' 

In  October,  1783,  Conj^ress  resolved  that  a  convention 
be  held  with  the  Indums'in  the  m>itb6m  and  middls  dt» 
nartments,  for  the  purposes  of  reoeiving^  them  'into  the 
taror  and  protecti^m  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for 
blishing  boundary  lities  of  prt»per^.      -  *    ^ 

In  March,  1785,  Congress  Tesdlved  that  a  eomoiiasion 
b«  opened  fdr  treating  with  the  Cheftskete  and  all  other' 
Indians  southward  of  them.  And  in  Jttne,  1786,.  Con- 
gress dnected  the  commiMioners  who  were  to  hold  this 
treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  obteining  from  them  a  cession 
of  lands,  to  make  tukk  ceMton  as  extnnstvwand  Wbtnl  as 
possible. 

tn  August,  1786,  Congress  passed  an  ordinsnce  for  the 
regulation  of  Indian  afiairt,  t&epreslnhlfr  of  wWeli  ststesi 
that  the  saAfty  and  trAnquUiity  cCthn  fronlieraof  tiie  Unii' 
ed  States  depend,  in  sdme  measufe,  ••n^the  nttintaiiilng  •• 
good  correspbndence  tietw^en  their  citisens'aml  Ae  seve- 
ral nations  of  Indians.  Tfk\$  ovdinahce  ngulntes  the  intai«- 
course  with  the  tribes.         ••'«'•.. 

In  November,  1785,  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  was  made. 
Its  provisions  need  not'be  referred  to.''  ^  .     t 

It  wilfbe  seen  that  all  the  aeti  of  the  continental  Con- 
gress were  preAcatedonthe' assumed  bans  that  the  Indian 
tribes  had  a  just  and  legal  rirht-to  the  oeonpancy  of  their  - 
lands,  indefinitely,  and  that  the  only  sobftsting  right  of  the 
Govemihent to  them *nrss  whal  haa beenhcretufage  stated- 
•^the  exclusive' ri^t  of  purdisae^  and  ultimate,  eontingnnt . 
right  in  fee.  .      -     •  . 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  Government,  after  the  adop. 


„  *■ 


tion  of  the  constitution;  if  valid,  put  an  endt»every  qaes*' 
tion  regarding  the  title' of  the  Wdinss    In  the  treaty  ofi 
Holston,  made  With  the  Cherokees  in  1791,-  the  serentK 
aiticle  provides  that  the  United  States  will  solemnfrf 
guaranty  to  the'  Chehikees  dl* their-  lands  ndt  Iherebjr 
ceded.    When  this  treaty  \tmstiansmitted  to  the  Senate, . 
it  was  referred  to  a  eoihiinttee  eonsiAing  of  Mr.  Hawking 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  C«b<lt,  of  Manachoietts,  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Connecticui^  who  reported,  among  other 
things,  that  they  had  ejcamined 'the  treaty,  and  raindiit 
strictly  conformable  to  the  instruetions  gitttn  by  the  Pie.- 
sident  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  niBtnictioni 
were  founded  on  the  advice  and  consent  wf- the  tfenata^* 
and  that  the  Semite  advifee  and  eohsenttothe  latificalioii, 
of  the  treaty.    Various  othef  treaties  with  the  same  nni' 
with  otlier  tribes  contain  a  similar 'jprovfrfoni  and  if  theses 
treaties  have  any  bindin|^lbroe,' It  is  needless  toinqoiie 
what  were  the  rights  of  the  Indiiansbefcre  the  coneluiion' 
and  ratification  of  these  treaties^  or  what  "wens  therighta> 
of  the  Government  ■  These  solenn  oompaets  contaon  m 
promise  of  security  in  posseasioil  of  •thdr  lands^  and  gswm 
them  a  title,  if  they  had  not  ohe  before.    How  ht  H  was 
competent  for  the  United  States  to  enter  into  these  stipo^ 
lations,  I  shall  not,  in  this  stage  of  the  discusifon,  hi<|iiifev. 
That  1  shall  eonsider;  When  I  refer  to  thiem,  as  eonchwre 
to  show  that  the  States  are  eatchided  Ik^ora  making  anjr 
legidativeenactmei>tii  to  affect  them.- 

1  have  now  considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  In- 
diui  title  as  recognised  by^eOown,  the  oohmiei,  th^ 
States,  the  Contihentol  Congtess,  and  the  United  State%^ 
since  the  sdoption  of  the  constitution*  On  thesobjeetof 
this  title,  it  only^  remainS^  for  me  to  show,  as  I  promised  to 
do,  that  the  title,  as  tiras  acknowledged,  has  received  thn 
sanction  of  the  judiotal  department  m  this  Goireniment.  - 

In  Fletcher  w.  Peck,  (o  Cranch,  pp.  USSi)  it<Ss  said; 
<*  The  minority  of  the  eourt  is  of  opinion  that  the  nalufe  of 
the  Indiiin  title,  which  is  certainly  to  be  respcotedby  all 
courts  until  it  be  legitimately  eztmguishedi  in  aM  such  as 
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to  be  absolutely  repugfnant  to  seizing  in  fee  on  the  part  of 
the  State."  Here  is  a  complete  recognition  of  a  title.  It 
is  not  absohitely  repugnant  to  the  idea  that  the  State  may 
be  seized  in  fee,  because  the  State  has  the  ultimate  domi- 
nion— ^the  right  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  the 
estftte  in  the  Indians.  So  long  as  the  Indians  occupy,  the 
right  of  the  State  is  dormant:  it  cannot  be  exercised.  It 
is  only  in  the  event  that  the  occupancy  ceases,  or  the  right 
to  occupy  becomes  extinct,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the 
State  can  be  enforced.  Judge  Johnson,  in  the  same  case, 
(pp.  146-7,)  sa^Sy  the  Indians  have  the  absolute  proprie- 
torship of  the  soil.  The  nniform  practice  of  acknowledg- 
ing their  right  of  soil,  by  purchasing  from  them,  and 
restraining  idl  persons  from  encroaching  upon  their  terri- 
tory, makes  it  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  their  right  of  soil. 

But  it  was  resenred  to  this  court,  at  a  later  period,  to 
give  to  thia  subject  a  gfreat  degree  of  attention,  and  to  in- 
vestigate, ascertain,- and  declare  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Indian  title.  This  was  done  in  1623;  and  the  case  of 
Johnson  t».  Mcintosh  (8  Wheaton^  furnishes  us  with  the 
retoH.  In  that  case,  tho  Chief  Justice,  delivering  the  opi* 
nton  of  the  court,  says:  <*  The  original  inhabitants  were 
admitted  to  be  the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with  a 
legal  aa  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  possession  of  it,  and  to 
use  tt,'accordingto  Khdr  own  discretion.  While  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Eurd|ie  respected  the  right  of  the  na- 
tives as  occupants,  they  asserted  the  ultimate  dominion  to 
be  in  themselves^  and  claimed  and  exerdsed,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  idtimate  dominioB,  a  power  to  grant  tlie 
soil  while  yti  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  These 
grants  have  been  undentooc^  by  all  to  convey  a  title  to  the 
grantees,  aabiect  only  to  die  Indian  right  of  occupancy. 
It  has  fiever  been  doubted  that  either  the  United  States, 
or  the  several  States,  had  a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands 
within  the  boundary  lines  described  in  the  treaty,  subject 
Only^  to  the  Indian  ri^ht  of  occupancy,  and  that  tlie  ex- 
clunve  power  to  extmguish  that  ri|^ht  was  vested  in  that 
Government,  which  miffht  constitutionally  exercise  it.  It 
has  never  been  contenaed  that  the  Indian  title  amounted 
to  nothing.  Their  rig^t  of  possession  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. The  claim  of  Government  extends  to  the  com. 
plete  ultimate  title,  charg^  with  this  right  of  possession, 
and  to  the  exclusive  power  of  acauiring  that  right." 

After  these  adjudMcations^  confirmatory  of  all  previous 
practice,  legislation,  and  treaties,  and  giving  to  that  prac- 
tice the  solemn  sanction  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court»  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  title  of 
the  Indian  tribes  to  the  lands  they  occupy  is  practically  as 
complete,  perfect,  and  absolute,  as  that  of  anv  citizen  of 
this  country  to  the  farm  on  which  he  lives,  and  which  has 
descended  to  him  after  having  been  in  the  occupation  of 
lather  and  son  from  generation  to  generation?  Can  the 
opinions  and  statements  advanced  in  the  report  be  sus- 
tained? '<  That  the  pretensions  of  the  Indians  to  be  the 
owners  of  aiiy  portion  of  the  soil,  were  wholly  disregarded 
by  the  Crown  of  England."  «  That  where  there  was  no 
reservation  of  any  part  of  the  soil  to  the  natives,  they  were 
left  to  be  di^os^  of  as  the  proprietors  thought  proper." 
*■  That  one  of  the  expedients  or  the  colony  was"  merely 
**  to  appear  to  do  nothing  which  concerned  the  IncUans, 
either  in  the  appropriation  of  their  hunting  grounds,  or 
controlling  their  conduct  without  their  consent.  That  this 
was  the  general  principle  of  action,  and  that  in  all  the  acts, 
first  of  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  by  the  States,  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  Indians  had  no  rights,  by  virtue 
of  their  ancient  possession,  either  of  toil  or  sovereigntv, 
has  never  been  abandoned,  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation." **  That  tiie  Indian  boundaries,  defined  by  treaties, 
were  merely  temporary;  that  the  practice  of  buying  In- 
dian titles  is  but  the  substitute  which  humanity  an^  expe- 
diency have  imposed,  in  place  of  the  sword,  in  arriving  at 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  property  claimed  by  the  right  of 
discovery,  and  sanctioned  by  the  natural  superiority  allow 


ed  to  the  claims  of  civilized  communities  over  those  of 
savage  tribes. "  '*  That  the  principle  was  adopted  that  they 
bad  no  permanentinterest  in  their  hunting  grounds."  **That 
treaties  were  but  a  mode  of  government,  and  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  legislation,  which  were  from  time  to  time 
dispensed  with."  "  That  the  tribes  were  indulged  in  the 
•partial*  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  usages."  *•  That  the 
essential  point  in  the  policy  of  Georgia  was,  that  the  Indian 
reservations  should  be  g^dually  contracted  within  such 
reasonable  limits,  that  no  part  of  the  country  should  con- 
tinue uncultivated.  That  her  policy,  in  this  respect,  was 
a  part  of  her  rights,  and  that  any  thing  which  tended  to 
defeat  its  operation  was  a  deprivation  of  right."  I  will 
pursue  these  quotations  no  further.  They  are  negatived 
by  history,  by  authenticated.records,  by  universal  usage, 
by  legislative  acts,  and  by  judicial  determinations. 

Having  thu^  disposed  of  the  question,  what  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  which  they  oc- 
cupy, and  having  shown,  1  hope,  tliat  it  is  one  whicli, 
for  aU  practical  purposes,  is  absolute,  and  limited  only  by 
the  right  of  the  General  Government,  of  exclusive  pur- 
chase, and  of  the  reversionary  intei-est  in  fee,  I  proceed  to 
inquire  into  and  answer  the  question,  have  the  States  in 
which  these  tribes  reside  the  power  to  extend  their  legis- 
lative enactments  over  tliem,  and  thus -to  abolish  among 
these  tribes  the  power  of  self-government,  and  the  laws, 
usages,  and  customs,  by  which  their  affairs  from  time  im- 
memorial have  been  regulated?  If  I  do  not  very  much 
mistake,  an  examination  of  this  subject  will  result  in  an 
entire  conviction  that  no  such  power  has  ever  existed,  or 
docs  now  exist. 

The  advocates  of  this  power  insist  upon  the  right  claim- 
ed and  possessed  by  the  Crown  to  exercise  it  while  the 
United  States  were  colonies;  that,  by  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  treaty  of  peace,  this  power,  this  right  of 
sovereignty  and  legislation,  was  transferred  to  the  States, 
as  sovereign,  independent  communities;  that  it  has  never 
been  surrendered  by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  is  rather  guarantied  and  secured  to  them  by 
the  constitution  under  which  that  Government  is  founded. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  of 
these  propositions  can  be  sustained;  and  even  that  is  by  no 
means  free  from  doubt.  I  refer  to  that  which  assui&es 
that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  legislation  (whatever 
thev  were)  became  vested  in  the  States  individually',  upon 
their  becoming  independent  of  the  Crown.  To  say  the 
least,,  it  might  be  contended,  with  some  plausibility,  that 
these  rights  became  vested  in  the  confederated  Union  first, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Government  formed  under  the  con- 
stitution, rather  than  in  the  individual  States.  Hence  the 
cautious  remark  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  (8  Wheaton, 
585,)  <*It  has  never  been  doubted  that  either  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  the  several  States,  had  a  clear  title  to  all  tlie 
lands  within  the  boundar}*^  lines  described  in  the  treaty, 
subject  only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the 
exclusive  power  to  extinguish  that  right  was  vested  in  that 
Government  which  might  constitutionally  exert  it.**  Hence 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  United  States  and  the  indivi- 
dual States  to  unappropriated  lands,  which  were  finally 
adjusted  by  cessions  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  But 
I  ao  not  propose  to  agitate  or  discuss  that  point.  My  at- 
tention will  be  directed  to  the  other  propositions  neces- 
sary  to  be  sustained  by  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

If  the  Crown  had  a  lawful  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indian  tribes,  without  their  consent,  it  must  hare 
been  derived  either  from  discovery  or  conquest. 

As  to  the  latter,  (the  right  by  conquest,)  it  is  very  ob- 
vious that  it  has  no  application  to  these  tribes.  There  are 
two  reasons  which  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  this 
subject.  One  is,  that  no  conquest  was  ever  made  of  them; 
but  if  there  ever  was  a  right  by  conquest,  it  is  very  clear 
that  it  was  lurrendered  by  the  Crown  in  the  treaitics  which 
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vrere  mnde  with  them.  In  these  compacts  the  Indians 
were  regarded  as  possessing  the  power  to  make  them; 
they  were  treated  as  lawful  and  necessary  parties  to  them; 
their  claim  to  territol^  was  acknowledged;  boundaries 
were  settled,  tnd  pledges  given  that  no  interruption,  no 
interference  with  their  respective  territorial  limita,  as  set- 
tled by  these  treaties,  should  be  allowed.  To  assert  an 
unlimited  right  of  sovereignty  and  legislation  in  the  Crown, 
by  the  force  of  conquest,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
admitted  necessity  that  the  Indian  tribes  should  conclude 
treaties  with  the  Crown,  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  made,  and  with  their  explicit  provisions. 
Hence  the  Supreme  Court  say,  after  speakingof  the  wars 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  that  the  law  which 
regulates,  and  ought  to  regulate  in  general,  the  relations 
between  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered,  Mr-as  inappli- 
cable to  these  Indian  tribes.  The  resort  to  some  new  and 
different  rule,  better  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  things, 
was  unavoidable.  The  one  adopted  was,  as  the  Indians 
receded,  the  lands  wliich  they  thus  left  unoccupied  were 
parcelled  out  and  granted  by  the  Crown;  and  as  to  those 
of  which  they  retained  possession,  the  Indiana  residing  on 
them  were  to  be  considered  as  occupants,  to  be  protected 
while  in  peace,'  but  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  transferring 
the  absohtte  title  to  others. 

As  to  the  existence  of  this  right,  as  emanating  from  dis- 
covery, it  is  contradicted  by  the  best  writers  on  interna- 
tional law,  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  law- 
yers and  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  rights  acquired  by  discovery,  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  making  it,  are  simply  the  exclusive  riglit  to  make 
purchases  of  the  native  tribes;  to  make  settlements,  and 
occupy,  in  pursuance  of  purchases  when  made;  and  an 
.  ultimate  right  in  fee,  whenever  the  title  of  the  Indians 
shall  become  extinct.  And  even  these  rights  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pectdiarly  "and  solely  confined  to  the  relations 
subsisting  between  this  cotmtry  and  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, and  do  not  exist,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  case 
of  any  other  community  of  native  tribes.  What  is  called 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  discovering  the  coun- 
try, consists  in  the  particulars  above  mentioned.  This  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty,  the  sole  right  of  purchase  and  the 
iiltin^ate  ownership  in  fee,  grows  out  of  the  fact  of  disco- 
very; and  so  far  as  it  exists,  it  takes  so  much  from  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Indian  tribes.  But 
the  power  to  legislate — to  extend  its  laws  over  the  terri- 
tory' discovered — is  confined  to  its  subjects  when  they  make 
ptirchases  and  settlement"*,  and  grows  out  of  the  obvious 
principle  that  these  subjects,  purchasing,  as  they  must, 
with  the  consent  of  their  own  sovereign,  when  they  re- 
move and  occupy  the  lands  purchased,  cairy  with  them 
the  laws  under  which  they  previotisly  lived,  and,  in  re- 
turn for  the  protection  which  they  receive,  as  dbntinuing 
subjects  of  their  sovereign,  become  amenable  and  subject 
to  such  legislative  enactments  as  it  may  be  deemed  useful 
and  expedient  to  make.  The  right  to  purchase  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  Crown;  the  right  to  occnpr,  from  tlie  pur- 
chase; and  the  subjection  to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown, 
from  the  union  of  these  rights,  connected  with  their  national 
character,  and  the  protection  which  their  nation  is  bound 
to  afford  them.  This  power  to  legislate  is  a  branch  of  the 
snme  power,  which  can  lawfully  make  any  municipal  regu- 
lation a  power  over  its  own  subjects,  settled  on  territory 
purchased  with  their  consent,  and  in  regard  to  which  it 
had  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase. 

Let  me  solicit  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
support  which  these  positions  dei-ive  from  judges,  lawyers, 
and  statesmen. 

In  1757,  Lord  Camden  and  Mr.  Yorke,  the  King's  at- 
torney and  solicitor  general,  ofBcially  advised  the  Crown 
tliat  the  gi*ants  to  fhe  Rast  India  Company  were  subject 


only  to  the  King^s  right  of  sovereigpnty  over  the  settle- 
ments, as  English  settlements,  and  over  the  inhabitants, 
as  English  subjects,  who  carry  with  them  the  King's  laws 
wherever  they  form  colonies,  and  receive  his  protection, 
by  virtue  of  his  royal  charters.-  Here  ttie  true  principle 
of  the  right  to  legislate  is  clearly  stated.  It  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  purchasers -are  English  purchasers; 
that  the  settlements  consequent  on  the  purchase  are 
English  settlements,  who  form  colonies,  carry  with  them 
English  laws,  and  receive  protection  by  virtue  of  the  pa- 
tent from  the  Crown;  and  this  part  of  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1755,  Counsellor  Dagge,  Sergeant  Glyn,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  Patrick  Henry,  gave  written  opinions  in  support 
of  the  same  principles.  The  lands  conveyed  by  the  In- 
dian tribes  were  taken  by  the  grantees,  and  held,  subject 
only  to  the  King's  so\^ereignty  over  the  settlements  to  be 
established  thereon,  and  over  the  inhabitants  as  English 
subjects.  The  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  Crown 
of  England  was  made  by  the  same  instrument  whereby 
the  land  was  conveyed,  and  was  effectual  to  pass  it,  and 
the  title  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  English  lawyers,  or  to 
times  as  remote  as  those  just  mentioned.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  whose  decisions  we  ought  to  regard 
as  soimd  expositions  of  the  law,  have  told  us,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  what  rights  were  acquired  to 
this  country  by  tlie  discovery  of  it. 

In  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  M'Intosh,  the  court  say,  the 
principle  adopted  by  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  on  the 
discovery  of  .this  continent,  by  which  they  should  be  mu- 
tiully  regulated,  was  that  discovery  giive  title  to  the  Go- 
vernment by  whose  subjects  or  by  whose  authority  it  was 
made,  against  all  other  European  Governments,  which  title 
might  be  consummated  by  possession.  As  a  consequence, 
the  nation  acquiring  the  discovery  obtained  the  right  of 
acquiring  the  soil  from  the  natives,  and  establishing  set- 
tlements upon  it. 

The  rights  of  the  original  inhabitants  to  complete  sove- 
reignty, as  independent  nations,  were  necessarily  dimi- 
nished. And  why?  Because  it  interfered  with  the  funda- 
mental principle,  that  discover}'  gave  exchisive  title, 
ultimate  dominion,  subject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occu- 
pancy, to  those  who  made  the  discovery. 

Tlie  court  say,  the  United  States  maintain,  as  all  others 
have  maintained,  thut  discovery  gave  an  exclusivr  riglit  to 
exting^iish  the  Indian  title  of  occupancy,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  by  conquest,  and  gave  also  a  right  to  such  a 
degree  of  sovereignty  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
would  allow  them  toexerci*e:  or,  as  it  is'  caHed,  a  limited 
sovej'CTgnty  over  them.     This  sovereignty  is  not  called 
absolute — unlimited — but  a  kind  or  degree  of  sovereignty, 
limited  and  confined,  and  when  taken,  as  it  should  be, 
secundum  subjedam  maierimrti  means  nothing  more  than 
'  it  existed  so  far  and  to  such  an  extent  as  was  necessary  to 
I  preserve  inviolate  the  exclusive  right  of  purchase;  or  per- 
Ihups,  as  was  said  by  Judge  Johnson,  (6  Cmnch,  p.  147,) 
the  only  limitation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indians  was 
I  the  right  in  the  States  of  governing  every  person  within 
their  limits,  except  themselves.     It  may  further  be  ob- 
served, that  in  no  instance  did  tlie  Crown  ever  claim  the 
right  to  legislate  for  the  Indian  tribes,  except  with  their 
consent,  and  for  their  protection,  agsiinst  the  encroach- 
ments of  tlie  whites. 

1  have  thus  endeavored  to  slrow  that  the  Ci*own  of 
Englatid  neitiier  possessed  nor  claimed  the  right,  as  de- 
rived fi-om  discoveiT,  conquest,  or  otherwise,  to  extend 
its  laws  over  the  Indian  tribes.  They  were  consMertd  as 
distinct  n.itions  or  communities*,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent, excepting  that  the  right  to  alienate  at  pleasure  their 
lands  was  denied  to  them,  possessing  and  actually  exer- 
cising the  powers  of  Government,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  laws,  usages/ and  customs:  if  this  be  so,  then. 
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by  the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  treaty  of 
peace,  Georgia  acquired  no  right  to  legislate  over  tliem, 
for  the  Crown  did  not  possess  it|  and  as  was  well  observed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  *<  Neither  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, nor  the  treaty  confirming  it,  could  give  the 
United  States  more  than  that  which  they  before  possessed, 
or  to  wliich  -Great  Britain  was  before  entitled." 

Should  it,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  view  thus  far 
taken  of  this  subject  is  incorrect:  that  the  Crown,  while 
the  States  were  colonies,  possessed  and  exercised  the  un- 
limited right  of  sovereignty  and  legislation,  and  that  the 
States  succeeded  to  this  right  after  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, I  will  ask  the  committee  to  follow  me  in  an 
examination  of  this  subject,  under  the  constitution,  and 
will  endeavor  to  show  that  if  the  States  had  the  power  of 
legislation  at  any  time,  it  was  surrendered  at  the  adoption 
Of  that  constitution,  and  that  that  instrument  contains  a 
virtual  prohibition  to  the  States  to  extend  their  legislative 
enactments  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  right  to  legislate  over 
tliese  tribes,  if  it  exist,  is  in  its  nature  indefinite  and  unli- 
mited; for,  as  it  has  its  foundation  in  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State,  that  sovereign  power  extends  to  tlie  enact- 
ment of  all  laws  to  aflTect  the  Indian  tribes,  which  could 
lawfully  be  made  to  opei'ate  upon  its  white  citizens.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  assumed  in  tlie  report.  The 
right  to  legislate  is  spoken  of  as  growing  out  of  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  the  States  within  their  territorial 
limits,  and  can  of  course  have  no  limitation  in  respect  to 
Indians,  which  it  has  not  in  regard  to  its  white  population. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted,  that  if  a  State  can  legis- 
late so  as  to  affect  tike  Indians  at  all,  it  can  do  so  to  the 
same  extent  as  over  its  own  citizens. 

This  unlimited  power  of  legislation  cannot  exist,  witli- 
out  annihilating  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands.  I  have 
heretofore  attempted  to  show  what  was  the  nature  and 
extent  of  tiiat  title;  a  right  to  use  and  occupy  forever; 
not  to  be  defeated  by  legislation,  but  by  cession  or  con- 
quest only;  and  that  this  title  was  not  acquired  by  permis- 
sion, by  treaty,  by  reservations,  but  by  the  original  right 
of  occupancy.  What  becomes  of  the  enjoyment  of  tikis 
right,  if  a  State  can  lawfully  do  as  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
and  Alabama  have  done — pass  laws,  abolishing  and  declar- 
ing null  and  void  all  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  regulations, 
usages,  and  customs  of  tlie  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits^ 
Cannot  these  States  alter  the  mode  of  descent,  the  regu- 
lations of  alienation,  the  rirhts  of  possession,  as  known 
and  practised  by  the  Indians:  Cannot  they  impose  taxes, 
and  subject  their  lands  to  the  payment  of  them?  Cannot 
they  make  legislative  enactments,  the  necessary  and  ine- 
vitable eiTect  of  which  will  be  to  drive  them  from  the 
occupation  of  their  territory?  Did  not  the  Secretary  of 
IfVar  foresee  this  consequence,  when  he  stated  to  the  Che- 
rokee delegation,  that,  in  consequence  of  .the  power  of 
Georgia  to  extend  her  legislative  enactments  over  this 
nation,  the  only  remedy  for  the  nation  was  a  removal  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  where  alone  could  be  assured  to  it 
protection  and  peace;  that  while  the  tribes  continue  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  an  independent  State,  they  could 
promise  themselves  nothing  but  interruption  and  disc^uic- 
tude;  that,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  tlierc  would  be  no  con- 
fixting  interests;  there  the  United  States  could  say  Co 
them,  the  soil  sliall  be  yours,  while  tlie  trees  grow,  or  the 
streams  run;  but,  situated  where  they  now  are,  no  sucli 
language  could  be  held  to  them?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  but  that,  behig  subjected  to  the  legislation  of 
Georgia,  the  occupancy  of  their  territory  would  be  dis- 
turbed; and  that  the  consequence  of  their  residing  within 
the  limits  of  a  sovereign  State  would  eventually  be  exter- 
mination? Let  me  I'ead  to  the  committee  an  extract  from 
the  speech  of  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
lately  deceased,  [Mr.  Rked,]  which  I  sh^  have  occasion 
to  use  for  another  purpose  hereafler,  in  the  Senate  of  i\\t 


United  States,  in  1826;  <*  He  was  entirely  persuaded  that 
so  long  as  the  tribes  of  Indians  within  any  State  of  the 
Union  were  exempted  from  the  operations  of  State  Uwa, 
they  never  would  consent  to  remove  from  the  terri- 
tory they  occupy:  until  our  legislation  can  in  some  fona  or 
other  be  brought  to  act  on  these  people,  or  those  resident 
among  them,  they  will  never  consent  to  abandon  their 
lands.  So  soon  as  our  laws  can  reach  tliose  abandoned 
citizens,  who  settle  among  them,  and  become  as  savage  u 
the  Indians  themselves,  a  powerful  motive  for  their  con- 
tinuance will  be  removed.  It  is  a  first  step  in  a  syitem 
of  removal;  it  is  the  first  step  in  any  system  tending  to  a 
change  of  residence." 

If  one  of  tlie  principles  advanced  m  the  report  be  cor* 
rect,  and  the  Indian  title  to  their  lands  be  what  1  hare 
stated  it  to  be,  it  wholly  excludes  State  legislation.    The 
committee  say,  speaking  of  the  law  of  the  State  of  Nev 
York:  **lt  was  not  understood  as  introducing  any  new 
principle.  It  recognised  the  general  principle,  that  terri- 
tory and  jurisdiction,  considered  in  reference  to  a  State  or 
nation,  are  inseparable;  that  one  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
the  other;  and  that,  as  a  State  cannot  exist  without  territo- 
ry, the  limits  of  that  territory  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction."    Here  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple is  asserted,  that  soil  and  jurisdiction  are  inseparable 
from  each  other.     That  the  right  to  the  soil,  in  a  SUte, 
ex  vi  termini^  includes  a  right  of  sovereignty  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  it.     Let  an  application  be  made  of  this  doctrine 
to  the  Indian  title.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  title  to  the 
territory  which  they  occupy,  as  against  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia, is  practically  an  absolute   title,  and  by  the  United 
States  it  has  been  solemnly  guarantied  to  them.    If  so^ 
then  the  attribute  of  sovereignty,  said  to  be  necessarily 
incident  to  the  right  of  soil,  attaches  to  it;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  claimed,  that  what  is  a  correct  rule  as  applied  to  civil- 
ized nations,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  the  positions  taken  in  the  report,  that  the  Indians 
possess  the  right  of    sovereignty    over  their   Unds,  if 
they  are  the  owners  of  the  lands;  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  show,  in  a  former  part^of  ibis  dicussion,  that  they  are 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  for  every  practical  purpose  for 
which  absolute  ownership  may  be  used. 

Another  objection  to  the  right  of  legisktion  by  the 
States,  is  derived  from  its  non-user,  (if  the  exprcsaonroay 
be  allowed,)  by  Georgia,  at  all  times.  It  is  now  more  tlian 
fifty  years  since  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
more  than  forty  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  and 
until  within  a  little  more  than  a  year,  no  such  right  was  ever 
claimed.  Whence  this  silence?  Whence  thU  acquiesc- 
ence in  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government' 
Whence  these  repeated  and  reiterated  demands  upon  the 
Government  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title?  Does  the  doc- 
trine so  lately  advanced,  of  State  sovereignty,  comport 
with  the  langifage  of  the  repoi-t,  that  "it  is  undersiood 
Georgia  will  not  attempt  to  appropriate  the  lands  wilhip 
the  Indian  reservations,  witliout  their  consent?"  Docs  it 
not  look  to  the  operation  of  State  laws  as  a  sure  and 
speedy  mode  of  extinguishing  actual  occupancy,  if  not  of 
title?  Has  it  not  this  for  its  object  *  For  wliat  other  pur- 
pose  can  the  State  desire  to  legislate  over  them?  Not  to 
draw  revenue  from  them;  not  to  subject  them  to  the  per- 
formai)ce  of  civil  or  military  duties;  not  to  make  tbem  ci- 
tizens, and  amalgamate  them  with  their  white  population. 
The  State  can  have  no  such .  objccU  in  view.  Can  any 
other  motive  be  assigned,  than  indirectly  to  force  them  to 
remove,  by  bringing  the  action  of  legislation  to  bear  upon 
them?  If  such  be  the  object,  if  the  power  existed,  why 
was' it  never  before  claimed  or  exercised?  Why  was  the 
Federal  Government. to  extinguish  the  title,  to  purchase 
the  right  of  occupancy?  Can  this  long  acquiescence,  on 
tlie  part  of  Georgia,  in  tlic  exercise  of  sell-government 
by  the  Cherokees,  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  w>y 
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than  hj  its  full  belief  that  the  right  so  to  exercise  it  be- 
longed to  that  tribe? 

If  the  power  of  legislation  exists,  how  are  these  Indians 
to  be  regarded  as  citizens,  aliens,  or  denixens>    Not  as 
citixens,  it  would  seen?,  for  the  law  already  passed  nearly 
outlaws  them.    It  doqs  not  indeed  declare  them  incompe- 
tent  to  sue  as  plaintiiTs  in  tlieir  courts;  but  it  has  all  the 
practical  consequences  of  outlawry;  for  thev  are  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  only  testimony  which  would  gene- 
rally exist,   to  sustain  their  legal  rights.     Not  only  no 
Indian  can  testily  for  another,  wbere  a  white  man  not  re- 
siding in  the  nation  is  the  adverse  party «  but  rio  descend- 
ant of  one,   however  remote,  is  -  a  competent  witness. 
The  rights  of  personal  security,  personal  liberty,  and  pri- 
vate property,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Indians,  are  by  this 
law  practically  annihilated;  it  is  clear  they  are  not  aliens, 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States;"  for  if  so, 
whose  subjects  are  they?    They  are  not  denizens;  for  a 
State  cannot  make  them  such.    They  have  not  been  made 
citizens  by  naturalization;  for  a  State  cannot  rriake  them 
such,  in  that  manner.     If,  then,  they  are  subject  to  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  State,  it  is  because  they  are, 
and  from  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
have  been,  citizens  of  the  State.     If  citizens,  they  may  be 
prosecuted  for  all  offences  for  which  the  whites  may  be 
prosecuted— bigamy,  treason,  &c.  &c.     If  citizens,  they- 
are  to  be  enumerated  in  the  census,  and  to  form  a  part  of 
the  basis  of  representation  if  taxed.  Now,  did  the  framers 
of  the  constitution  ever  suppose  that,  by  exercising  the 
power  of  taxation,  the  whole  of  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  linuts  of  the  States  coidd  be  represented  on  the  floor 
of  Congress^    Would  tveorgia  have  a  right  to  send  one 
of  the  chiefs  or  headmen  of  these  tribes  as  «  Represen- 
tative or  Senator  to  the  National  Legislature?    The  old 
Congress  did  not  think  so,  when  it  was  provided  in  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell  that  the  Indians  should  have  the  right 
to  send  a  deputy  of  their  choice,  whenever  they  should 
think  fit,  to  Congress:  they  never  were,  at  any  time,  con- 
sidered subjects  of  Georgia;  but  if  they  are  now,  they 
always  have  been,  since  July  4, 1776;  and  a  new  basis  of 
representation  is  to  be  made  aAer  the  year  18S1,  for  the 
States  within  whose  limits  Indian  tribes  reside.     The  law 
of  ^asissippi,  if  a  valid  one,  has  completely  effected  this 
object;  for  while  it  abolish^  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Indians,  it  confers  on  them  the  rielits  of*  citizens,  and  ^ib- 
jects  them  to  the  operation  of  all  the.  laws,  sti(tutes,  and 
ordinances  of  the  State;  and  the  twenty-third  Congress 
will  perhaps  have  one  additional  representative  from  Mis- 
sissippi, by  force  of  this  legislative  enactment. 

The  power  to  extend  tlie  municipal  Yeguhitions  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  over  the  Indians,  if  it  ever  existed,  is 
taken  away  by  the  constitution,  and  cannot  now,  consist- 
ently with  the  provisions  of  that  instrument,  be  exercised. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  State,  by  adopt- 
ing the  constitution,  is  bound  in  good  faith  by  its  provi- 
sions, and  cannot  claim  to  exercise  any  rights  which  by 
that  instrument  are  conferred  excluavely  on  the  General 
Government,  or  prohibited  to  the  State.  A  denial  of 
thid  principle  would,  of  course,  be  a  denial  of^Any  para- 
mount authority  of  the  constitution,  and  reduce  the  Go- 
vernment to  what  it  was  under  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion. V 

By  the  constitution.  Congress  have  power  '*  to  regulnte 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  Whatever  the  ex- 
tent of  this  power  may  be,  so  far  as  it  exists  and  may  be 
lawfully  exercised,  it  is  exclusive.  It  must  necessarily  be 
SO;  for  if  it  exist  both  in  the  States  and  in  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment, it  becomes  nugatory  in  the  hands  of  either. 
The  regulations  of  the  State  and  of  Congress  might  con- 
flict *ji^ith  each  other;  and  which  is  to  yield?  Neither,  if 
the  power  may  be  exercised  by  both.  This  point  has, 
however,  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court.     That  tri- 


bunal has  decided  that  the  power  given  to  Congress, 
under  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  is  exclusive,  and 
amounts  to  a  prohibition  to  the  States  to  exercise  it. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  comment  upon  the  suggestion,  that 
it  is  not  said  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  States;  for  the 
expression  is  general:  it  is  made  to  extend  to  all  Indian 
tribes,  and  must  include  tliose  within  as  well  as  those 
without  the  territorial  limits  of  a  State.  But  there  were 
no  Indians  in  the  United  States  who  weK  not,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  within  tlie  territorial 
limits  of  some  State.  Such  has  uniformly  been  the  con- 
struction of  this  clause  of  the  constitution,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  power,  in  my  opinion,  forbids  all  control  over  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  through  the 
medium  of  her  laws.  It  was,  I  think,  so  intended,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  so. 

By  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  is  provided  that  *'  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing 
all  affairs  with  the  Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the 
States,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State 
within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated:"  and  in 
the  ordinance  of  1786,.  this  legislative  right  was  expressly 
adverted  to  and  recognised.  When  the  constitution  was 
framed,  this  proviso  was  purposely  omitted.  It  does  not 
appear  in  that  instrument;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  sigpied  the  articles  of 
confederation,  also  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  were  members  of  that  Congress  which  enacted 
the  first  intercourse  law  af^er  its  adoption,  July  22d, 
1790;  continued  by  acts  of  March  Ist,  1793;  May  19th, 
1796;  March  3d,  1799,  and  made  perpetual  by  act  of 
March  30th,  1802.  In  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  1790, 
a  provision  is  made,  which  evinces  roost  clearly  that  the 
Indians  were  not  considered  as  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State,  for  it  provides  for  the  punishment  of  citizens  or 
inliabitants  of  the  United  States  who  commit  crimes  in  the 
Indian  territories,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  ai  the  State 
of  which  tliey  were  inhabitants  or  citizens.  The  same 
provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of 
March,  1793.  And  in  the  first  act,  sales  to  SUtes  are  de- 
clared void,  though  they  have  the  pre-emptive  right,  un- 
less at  a  public  treaty  held  under  tlie  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem,  from  these  facts,  no  other  inference 
could  be  drawn  than  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
supposed  they  had  eflectually  excluded  State  legislation 
over  the  Indian  tribes;  eke,  why  omit  in  the  constitution 
what  was  inserted  in  tlie  articles  of  confederation  less  than 
ten  years  preceding,  and  which  must  have  been^known, 
understood,  and  well  considered  !fy  the  convention  in 
1787,  the  reservation  of  tlie  legislation  of  the  States^  And 
why,  in  the  first  l»w  which  was  made,  in  execution  of  the 
power  given  to  Con}p*ess,  was  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  pmiishment  of  crimes  committed  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  Indians,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  if  they  possessed  jurisdiction  ?  Coniemporanea  a^- 
poaiiio  is  generally  a  safe  rule,  both  in  the  construction  of 
constitutional  and  statute  law,  and,  if  it  be  applied  here, 
establishes  the  principle  that  the  States  had  no  power  of 
legislation  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  their  limits. 

But  let  it  be  examined  in  another  point  of  view.  The 
proviso  before  referred  to,  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
may  have  been  inserted,  ex  abundanii  cauieht  to  prevent 
any  inference  that  the  rights  of  the  State  to  legislate  on 
other  stibjects  than  the  intercourse  with  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Indians  were  abridged  or  taken  away :  for  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  have  granted  to  Congress  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive power  of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affairs  with  tlie  Indians  not  members  of  a  State,  and  then 
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to  have  added  a  proviso-  which  would  have  eflectually 
prevented  them  from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  In  this 
view,  the  treaty  of  Holston  of  1785  is  binding  under  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  provides  that  *<all  debts, 
contracts,  and  engagements,  entered  into  before  Uie 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the 
United  States  under  this  constitution,  as  under  the  con- 
fcdei'ation."  But  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
the  Indian  tribes  not  only  was  intended  and  believed  to 
have  excluded  State  jurisdiction  over  them,  but  such  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  grant  of  the  power. 
It  has  been  before  stated  to  be  exclusive,  and  of  conse- 
quence  it  denies  to  the  States  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  the  tribes.  But  a 
want  of  power  to  regidate  commerce  or  intercourse  witli 
them,  is  a  want  of  power  to  affect  them,  in  any  manner, 
by  legislative  enactment.  The  very  circumstance  that 
intercourse  may,  and  must  be  had  with  them  in  some 
form,  is  conclusive  that  they  are  considered  and  to  be 
treated ^aa  a  community  distinct  from  our  own  citizens. 
Now,  how  can  a  State  legislate  over  a  body  of  men  with 
wiiom  they  are  prohibited  from  having  any  intercourse, 
except  under  regtdations  prescribed  by  Congress?  There 
is  no  subject,  tlvere  is  neither  territory  nor  person,  on 
which  legislation  can  act.  If  Georgia  can  of  right  pass  a 
law  which  operates  upon  tlie  tribes,  she  can  enforce  it; 
for  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  right  to  extend  its  laws  to  them, 
if  there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect. A  riglit  to  mak«  and  to  enforce  a  law  must  coexist 
in  the  same  body:  they  cannot  be  separated.  Can  a  law 
be  executed  in  a  territory  where  an  entr^  on  it  cannot  be 
made,  without  the  assent  of  a  power  distinct  from  that 
which  enacts  the  law?  Let  this. question  be  answered  by 
a  reference  to  the  law  of  Georgia,  approved  by  the  Go- 
vernor, December  19,  1829. 

The  sixth  section  extends  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
that  State  over  the  Cherokecs,  and  subjects  them  to  the 
legal  process  of  their  courts.  The  seventh  section  abo- 
lishes all  their  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  aiKl  regulations. 
Suppose  the  Cherokecs  refuse  a  compliance  with  these 
hlatute  provisions;  how  is  the  State  to  enforce  them?  If 
process  is  issued,  can  the  ministerial  officer  go  into  their 
territory  to  serve  it*  What  says  the  intercourse  law  of 
March,  1802,  section  3?  "  If  any'citizen  of  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, or  other  person,  shall  go  into  any  country  which  is 
allotted  or  secured  by  treaty  to  any  of  the  Indian  tribes 
S')utli  of  the  river  Ohio,  without  a  passport,"  obtained  in 
tile  manner  specified  in  the  act,  *Mie  shall  forfeit  a  sum 
n.>t  exceeding  6 fly  dollars,  or  he  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing tlirce  months."  Would  the  i)rocess  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  alone,  he  a  protection  to  an  otBcer  who  siiould 
go  among  the  ClRrokces  to  execute  it }  Would  it  save  him 
from  tlic  penalties  of  this  section  of  the  intercourse  law? 
Would  it  be  ♦•a  gooif  plea  in  bar"  to  an  action  of  debt  to 
recover  the  penalty,  or  to  an  indictment  for  the  offence? 
Suppose  the  laws  of  Georgia  to  authorize  tlie  assessment 
of  a  tax  ufJon  the  Cherpkces,  could  the  tax-gatherer  go 


section  6:  <'lf  any  citizen  or  other  perMn  shall  go  into 
any  town,  settlement,  &c.,  belonging  to  any  nation  at 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  shall  tliere  commit- murder,  by  kill- 
ing any  Indian,  &c.,  he  shall  suffer  death."  Would  tbe 
warrant  of  execution,  issued  under  the  law  of  Georgii, 
be  a  justification^  Would  this  be  an  ** available  ple&  ia' 
bar?"  It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  a  State  law  opent* 
Ing  upon  the  Indian  tribes  is  m  mere  bruiumJiUmen.  It 
cannot  be  enforced  without  entering  upon  their  territorr, 
and  that  is  prolubited. 

Is  this-intercourse  law  one  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution?    If  it  is,  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Let  me  then  inquire,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion, *'  commerce  with  tbe  Indian  tribes?"     The  Supreot 
Court  have  given  an  explanation  of  this  plirase.  Thty  ay, 
**  commerce  undoubtedly  is  traffic,  but  it  is  8oroethin(f 
more;  it  is  intercoiurse."     As  used  in  tbe  constitution,  "it 
is  a  unit*  every  part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  tem: 
it  camiot  stop  at  the  external  boundary  line  of  each  State, 
but  may  be  introduced  into  the  interior.     In  the  reguU- 
tion  of  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  action  of  tlic  bw, 
especially  when  the  constitution  was  made,  was  chiefij 
within  a  State.     The  power  of  Congress,  then,  wlistertt 
it  may  be,,  must  be  exercised  within  the  territorial  juri> 
diction  of  the  several  States."     What  is  this  power?    "It 
is  the  power  to  regulate,  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  is  to  be  governed*     It  is  complete  in  it* 
self,  may  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  scknoff- 
ledges  no  limitations  other  than  are  prescribed  in  the  coor 
stitution.       It  is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  u  it 
would  be  in  a  single  Government,  having  in  its  constita* 
tion  the  same  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  power,  u 
are  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.    As  it 
implies,  in  its  nature,  full  power  over  the  thinp  to  be  re- 
gulated, it  excludes,  necessarily,  the  action  of  all  othcn 
that  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  tbe  »me 
thing."    The  power,  then,  jpven  to  Congress,  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  rule  by  which  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes 
shall  be  governed,  and  excludes  the  action  of  ail  otliert 
^fow,  can  a  State  legislate  over  a  territory  or  a  pei)ple» 
where  both  these  subjects  of  legislation  are  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  Congress,  so  far  as  tlie  constitution 
and  treaties  have  given  this  control?     Wliat  kind  of  legis- 
lation is  that-which  is  made  to  operate  upon  a  community 
with  whom  the  law  makers  are  not  even  permitted  to  bsve 
any  intercourse  ?  It  seems  as  though  it  were  impossible  suc- 
cessfully to  contend  that  tribes  of  Indians'could  be  brought 
under  State  laws,  when  they  arc  without  tlie  reach  even 
of  ordinary  commerce  with  the  States. 

But  another  view  may  be  taken  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  right  to  regulate  the  intercourse  witli  the  In- 
dian tribes  includes  a  right  to  prohibit  it  altogether,  or  to 
place  it  under  certain  modifications,  as  tlie  intercourse 
law  of  1802  does.  Now,  Congress  have  exercised  the 
power  to  prohibit  commerce  or  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations;  they  did  this  when  tlie  embargo  and  non^n^^'' 
course  laws  were  passed,  and  we  have  at  present  a  wMr 


into  their  nation  aiul  take  their  property  to  satisfy  it?:  intercourse  law  as  it  regards  some  of  the  West  Inda 


Look  at  the  fotirtli  section  of  the  act  of  18L>2.  "  If  any  citi- 
zen, unauthorized  by  law,  and  with  a  hostile  intention, 
sludl  he  found  on  any  Indian  land,  such  offender  shall"  be 
subjw'ct  to  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  and, 
**  where  properly  is  taken,  shall  pay  for  it  twice  its  just 
value."  Would  the  law  of  Georgia  save  him  from  these 
penalties  ami  forfeitures?  Would  it  be  an  available  de- 
fence, in  suits  brought  to  recover  and  enforce  them? 
The  tvvelfih  section  of  the  law  of  Georgia  makes  it  mur- 
der to  take  the  life  of  an  Indian  K'siding  witliin  the  c1\ar- 
tercd  limits  of  (i^'orgia,  for  enlisting  as  an  emigrant,  ficc, 
(Jontj-Hry  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Sliould  there  be  a  violation  of  (his  section,  and  its  penalty 
be  txactid,  whicli  is  death  by  hanging,  what  would  be 
th  •   rou;.tmoncc*      lum   ujj:«"in   to  the  intercourse  a^-t. 


islands.  These  laws  have  been  adjudged  valid  by  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country.  Now,  if»  uw*^^ 
the  clause  which  gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  all  intercourse  nuy  be 
pi'ohibited,  surely  the  ssme  thing  may  be  done,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes.  And  & 
power  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  is,  exvi  termifih  a  power 
which  excludes  St^tc  legislation;  for  a  Sute  Uw  cannot 
be  executed,  where  there  is  no  lawful  right  to  enter  into 
the  Indian  territory  to  enforce  it. 

But  let  us  examine  this  clause  a  little  further.  It  is  very 
obvious  Uiat  the  framers  of  the  constitution  supposed  that 
the  Indian  tribes  were  a  community  distinct  from  the  o^ 
dinary  citizens  of  a  State.  They  provided  /of  th^  regu- 
lation of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  between  tbe 
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States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  that  is,  with  a  people 
not  foreigners,  not  mennbers  of  the  Union,  but  distinct 
from  them,  called  tribes.  They  did  not  profess  to  rege- 
late intercourse  between  citizens  of  the  same  State.  If, 
however,  the  States,  by  virtue  of  their  sovereignty,  can 
legislate  over  the  Indians,  it  is  because  they  are  members 
of  their  community,  citizens,  persons  living  within  their 
jurisdiction;  and  thus  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  re> 
gulate  trade  with  them  is  annihilated.  They  are  no 
longer  tribes;  they  lose  that  distinctive  character  and  ap- 
pellation, when  they  are  claimed  to  be  members  of  the 
State;  and  thus  this  clause  in  the  constitution  is  a  dead 
letter,  it  means  nothing. 

One  observation  further  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 


The  consent  given  by  the  States,  in  the  constitution,  that  move  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 


pleasure  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  settles  on 
their  lands;  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  going  on  to 
their  lands  without  a  passport;  they  shall  deliver  up  offend- 
ers guilty  of  certain  specified  crimes  against  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  latter;  and  offenders  against  them  shall  be 
punished  as  though  the  crimes  had  been  committed  within 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  And 
by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  which,  in 
1790,  General  Washington  declared  was  in  fidl  force,  and 
the  provisions  of  which  he  felt  bound  to  carry  into  faithful 
execution,  the  Indians  are  admitted  to  have  the  power  to 
punish,  at  their  discretion,  and  in  such  manner  as  they 
please,  those  settlers  upon  their  lands,  who  will  not  re- 


Congress  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  with  the  Indians,  is  a  virtual  admission  that  they  are 
not  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  States.  They  are  not 
only  called  tribes,  but  are  treated  as  distinct  communities, 
not  incorporated  with  the  States;  not  a  part  of  their  po- 
pulation. Can  the  United  States  regulate  trade  and  'in- 
tercourae  with  the  citizens  of  a  county  or  town  in  any 
State?  Can  they  make  laws  toj^vern  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  State?  They  certainty  can 'do  it,  if  the 
Indian  tribes  are  citizens  of  the  States  within  whose  limits 
they  reside.  It  cannot,  howerer,  be  seriously  contended 
tliat  the  constitution  has  vested  in  Congress  any  such 
power  as  that  which  would  of  necessity  result  if  the  Indi- 
ans are  citizens  of  the  States. 

By  the  constitution,  V  power"  is  given  to  the  President, 
**  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treaties."  This'  power  is  also  exclusive,  and,  when- 
ever lawfully  exercised,  supersedes  all  State  legislation 
inconsistent  with  it;  for  by  the  same  constitution  it  is 
provided  <*  that  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  maci^, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Jaw  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
•ball  be  bound  tliereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  thus  given,  what  at  least  are 
called  treaties,  have  been  made  witlithe  Southern  Indians. 
1  ahull  endeavor  to  show  that  these  trenUes,  or  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  contain  provisions  which 
exclude  all  legislation  over  them  by  the  States  within 
whose  chartered  limits  they*  are  located;  and  that  these 
treaties  are  **  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Tlie  treaties  with  the  Cherokees  are  those  to  which  I 
shall  refer,  for  it  is  from  them  we  have  had  memorials 
soliciting  protection  from  the  legislation  of  Georgia,  and 
those  m%Oe  wiih  other  tribes  contain  similar  provisions. 

That  these  treaties,  in  terms,  and  in  the  fullest  and 
most  solemn  manner,  guaranty  to  them  forever  all  their 
lands  not  ceded,  is  admitted.  Any  legislation,  either  of 
the  United  States  or  the  States,  which  would  deprive 
them  of  their  possessions,  would,  of  course,  be  an  in- 
fraction of  these  compacts.  No  such  legislation,  (if  the 
treaties  are  valid,)  wliich  would  produce  this  effect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  can  be  admitted.  These  proposi- 
tions need  no  illustratipn  or  argument  to  support  them. 

But  not  only  is  this  species  of  leg^lation  prohibited, 
but  legfislatSon  in  every  form,  and  for  any  purpose,  by  the 
States,  is  equally  prohibited. 

The  treaty  of  Holston,  JTulv  2,  1791,  was  the  first  one 
made  with  the  Cherokees,  after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution; and  the  subsequent  treaties  are  considered  and 
declared  to  be  additional  to,  and  forming  a  part  of,  this 
treaty.  Let  me  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  several  clauses  in*  this  treaty. 

The  Cherokees  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  no  other  sovereign  whateve^;  they 
stipulate  not  to  hold  any  treaty  with  any  individual  Btate. 
The  United  States  are  vested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  regulating  th^ir  tradcj  they  may  punish  at  their 


In  the  face  of  these  treaty  provisions  and  recognitions, 
can  the  States  legislate  ovei*  them.^  Can  they  exercise  an 
authority  over  them,  even  for  protection,  wlien  that 
power  is  confided  to  the  United  States?  And  what  does 
protection  imply'  Merely  security  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tlieir  lands?  This  term  is  general,  and  applies  to  all  their 
then  existing  usages  and  customs.  It  is  to  be  a  protection 
against  all  who  attempt  to  intermeddle  with  them;  they 
have  abjuretl  ttie  protection  of  all  sovereignties  but  the 
United  States;  to  them  is  confided  the  right  to  regulate 
tlie.  trade  with  them;  to  them,  offenders  are  to  be  given 
up;  by  them,  offenders  are  to  be  punished.  And  the 
United  States  bind  themselves  to  observe  all  these  stipula- 
tions. How  is  it  possible  that  a  State  can  ensct  a  law 
which  shall  operate,  in  a  territory  gfuarantied  exclusively 
to  the  Indians,  and  over  a  community  whose  relations  are 
declared  to  exist  only  with  the  United  States,  and  whose 
local  jurisdiction  is  admitted  by  these  provisions 'to  be 
exclusive  of  the  Federal  Government?  And  now,  in  what 
light  are  these  treaties  to  be  considered  with  reference  to 
the  character  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties^  Do  they, 
or  d<S  they  not,  imply  and  admit  the  Indian  tribes  to  be 
independent  of,  and  not  subject  to,  the  control  of  the 
States?  and  do  they  possess  any  binding  force? 

Let  us  attend  to  the  language  of  General  Washingfton 
ou  this  subject.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1789,  he  came 
into  the  Senate  chamber,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  among  other  things,  on  these  two  points:  "Shall 
a  solemn  guaranty"  be  given  "by  the  United  States  to 
the  Creeks  of  their  remsining  territory,  and  to  maintain 
the  same,  if  necessary,  by  a  hne  of  military  posts?"  •«  ff 
all  offers  should  f^il  to  induce  the  Creeks  to  make  the 
desired  cession  to  Georgia,  shall  the  commissioners  \nake 
it  an  ultimatum?"  To  the  first  question,  the  Senate  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  to  the  second,  in  the  negative. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1789,  General  Wasliington 
sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  states  that  "it 
is  important  Uiat  all  treaties  and  compacts  formed  by  the 
United  States  with  other  nations,  whether  civilized  op  not, 
should  be  ^ade  with  caution  and  executed  with  fidelity." 
AfVer  speaking  of  th»  practice  of  the  United  States  with 
European  nations,  not  to  consider  any  treaty  as  conclusive 
until  ratified,  and  suggesting  that  the  same  course  would 
be  advisable  in  relation  to  treaties  made  with  the  Indians, 
he  asks  of  the  Senste  their  opinion  and  advice,  whether 
certain  Indian  treaties  were  to  be  considered  as  perfected 
and  ratified,  and  consequently  as  obligatory  without  being 
ratified;  and  if  not,  whether  these  treaties  ought  to  be 
rstified.  The  Senate  answer  by  adopting  the  following  re- 
solution: "  Resolved,  Thatr  the  Senate  do  advise  and  con- 
sent that  the  President  of  the  United  States  ratify  the 
treaty."  Can  any  language  be  more  expressive  of  the 
opinion  'of  the  President  and  of  the  Senate  that  these 
treaties  were  of  the  character  contemplated  by  the  con- 
stitution reqtiiring  ratification,  as  made  with  a  nation 
having  the  power  to  enter  iiUo  them,  and  therefore  as 
independent,  having  the  power  of  self-government?  And 
it  is  to  be  observea that  the  practice,  in  regard  to  these 
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Indian  treaties,  has  been  uniformly  the  Bame  from  that  I  cited  promiaea  with  gt>od  fiiith,  the  Cherokees  make  a 


time  to  the  present. 

On  the  11th  August,  1790,  General  Washington  sent  a 
message  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  asks  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  whether  <*  overtures  shall  be  made  to  the  Chero- 
kees to  arrange  a  new  boundary,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
settlements  made  by  the  white  people  mnce  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell;"  and  whether  the  United  States  should  **  stipu- 
late solemnly  to  guaranty  the  new  boundary  which  may 
be  arranged."  The  Senate  gave  their  advice,  by  answer-^ 
ing  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  that,  in  this  message,  General  Washington 
explicitly  states  that  he  shall  consider  himself  bound  to 
exert  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  by  the  constitution, 
in  order  to  carry  into  faithful  execution  the  treaty  of 
Hopewell. 

Let  me  now  turn  the  attention  x>f  the  committee  to  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  distinguished  men  who  negfo- 
tiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
Government,  and  whose  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  the  subject  by  the  British  negotiators;  and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  advocates 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  of  what  has  been  called, 
in  modern  times,  a  striet  construction  of  the  powers  of 
the  General  Government.  These  opinions  unequivocally 
support  the  Indian  tribes  in  their  right  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws  and  usages.  In  their  note  to  the  British 
commissioners,  dated  September  9th,  1814,  they  use  the 
following  language:  <<  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  laws 
of  nations,  to  whose  authority  British  jiuists  have  taken 
particular  satisfiiction  in  appealing,  after  stating  in  the 
most  explicit  manner  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements 
in  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized 
Indians,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England,  and  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  having 
purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  culti- 
vate, notwithstanding  their  being  furnished  with  a  charter 
from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which  the  United 
States,  since  they  became,  by  their  independenoe,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organized 
into  a  political  system.  *  Under  that  system,  the  Indians 
residing  within  the  United  States  are  so  far  independent, 
that  they  live  under  their  own  customs,  and  not  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  that  their  rights  to  the  lands 
where  they  inherit  or  hunt,  are  secured  to  them  by 
boundaries  defined  in  amicable  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  themselves;  and  that  whenever  these 
boundaries  are  varied^  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary 
treaties.  They  are  so  far  dependent  as  not  to  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  any  private  persons,  nor 
to  any  Power  other  than  the  United  States,  and  to  be 
under  their  protection  alone»  and  not  und^r  that  of  any 
other  Power.  Whether  called  subjects,  or  by  wltatever 
name  designated,  such  is  the  relation  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  These  principles  have  been  uniformly 
recognised  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  all  the  treaties 
between  them  and  the  United  States.** 

I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
Cherokee  treaty  of  July  8th,  ldl7,  which  was  negotiated 
by  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  nation,  as  one  of 
the  commissioners.  And  it  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
that  it  was  under  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  and  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  made,  to  enable  the  Cherokees 
to  establish  a  Government  of  their  own,  and  adopt  laws 
more  in  unison  with  republican  principles  than  their 
former  usages,  and  which  laws  and  Government  the  State 
of  Georgia  claims  a  right  to  abolish. 

The  preamble  recites  that  the  upper  Cherokee  towns 
arc  desirous  of  contracting  their  society  within  nartpw 
limits,  that  they  may  begin  the«  establishment  of  fixed 
laws  and  a  regular  Government;  and  for  this  ]>urpo8e  re- 
quest a  divisional  line  to  be  established  between  them  and 
the  lower  towns;  and  to  carry  into  -iSTect  the  before  re- 


cession of  part  of  their  lands  to  the  United  States.  It  ia 
very  obvious  that  the  only  object  of  thii  treaty,  and  the 
cession  made  under  it,  was  to  enable  the  Cherokees  who 
remained  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  institute  a  Government 
and  enact  litws  suited  to  their  then  condition.  This 
object  was  well  understood  by  the  commitsionen  who 
negotiated,  and  by  the  President  and  Senate  who  ratified, 
this  treaty.  As  an  inducement  to  effect  this  object,  to 
them  so  desirable,  they  made  large  grants  of  their  territo- 
ry. They  proceeded  to  establish  their  Government  ami 
laws,  to  ■'engage  in  tlie  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  civil- 
ized life,"  upon  the  faith  of  this  treaty;  and  eleven  jtm 
afterwards,  they  «re  informed  by  the  President,  who  ne- 
g^iated  the  treaty,  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  ratified  it,  that  they  cannot  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  Government  and  those  \vk%  bat 
that  the  State  of  Georgia  may  Uwfully  abrogate  both. 
Was  this  the  view  taken  of  their  righti  by  the  comntii- 
sioners,  and  by  the  President  and  Senate  in  1817^  Wu 
it  not  conceded  by  them  all,  that  the  Cherokees  had  the 
right  to  institute  a  form  of  Government  and  make  lavs 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  but 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  that  right? 

In  July,  1787,  Cong^ss  passed  an  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
the  fourth  article  of  which  provides  that  *'  the  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the  Indiana; 
their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken  from  then 
w4tliout  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and 
liberty,  they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturb^,  unlesi 
in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congfress;  but  lavi 
founded  in  justice  and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and 
for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  wit^  them." 

In  the  cession  by  Georgia,  in  1802,  it  is  provided  that 
when  the  territory  ceded  by  her  shall  be  formed  into  a 
State,  it  shall  be  admitted  as  such  into  the  Union,  on  tb< 
conditions  and  with  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  fore- 
going ordinance,  except  the  article  which  forbids  sUvei?. 

In  1817,  Congress  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  part  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  to  form  i 
State  Government,  preparatory  to  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  with  a  proviso  that  the  constitution  and  GoTera- 
meht  by  them-  formed  should  not  be  repugnant  to  tbe 
before  mentioned  ordinance,  and  the  provimons  of  the 
deed  of  cession  by  Georgia. 

In  the  same  year,  Mississippi,  having  formed  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  Government,  declared  by  Congress  to  be 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  ordinance, 
was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  181^,  Alabama  was  admitted  on  the  same  principle 

From  these  acts  two  very  obvious  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn.  The  one  is,  that,  in  1802,  Georgia  considered  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  which  secured  the  property,  the 
rights,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  as  not  only  just  and 
proper,  but  as  one  which  the  continental  Congress  might 
lawfully  make.  The  other  is,  that  the  States  of  Alabafls 
and  Mississippi  are  precluded  by  the  acts  authorizing  thee 
to  form  a  Government,  and  admitting  them  into  thcUoioD, 
to  enact  laws  which  shall  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  ^ 
Indians* 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1826,  in  the  dis^ 
cussion  of  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  repii^ 
of  a  post  road  xgi  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  answer  to  as 
objection  that  the  State  ought  to  construct  and  repair  i^ 
own  roads,  Mr.  Kix6,  of  Alabama,  said,  <*tbe  road  runs 
through  the  Indian  country,  over  which  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi had  no  control." 

Mr.  JoHBTsoir,  of  Kentucky,  said,-  this  <*  was  a  f^ 
opened  by  the  United  States,  according  to  a  treaty  stq)u 
lation  wKh  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Eiua,  of  MisBSsippi,  said,  •<  the  ra«d  did  not  ps0 
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through  one-seventh  part  of  that  State,  tmd  it  was  impoa- 
aible  for  the  State  Government  of  Misaiasippi  to  have  any 
authority  over  those  lands,  till  the  title  to  them  was  ex- 
tinspiished." 

Mr.  Eatoit,  of  Tennessee,  the  present  Secretary  of 
War,  said,  a  treaty  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Choctaw  Indians.  The  question  of 
State  rights  had  not  then  arisen,  and  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Under 
Buoh  an  administration  no  attempt  would  have  been  made 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  a  distinct  sovereignty,  that  went 
to  invade  the  principles  of  the  constitution.  '*  Ever  since 
this  Government  had  existed,"  Mr.  Eaton  said,  ''they 
had  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  Indians  are  a  dis- 
tinct sovereignty;  it  was  an  anomaty  that  one  sovereignty 
should  exist  within  the  orbit  of  another;  but  they  always 
had  proceeded  on  this  principle,  and  if  they  had  any  right 
to  interfere  with  them,  why  did  Utaty  proceed  with  them 
in  the  character  of  sovereignties^'*  Mr.  Eaton  contended 
that,  **  by  the  provisions  or  this  treaty,  there  was  no  ces- 
sion of  property  on  the  part  of  these  Indians:  there  was 
not  even  a  cession  of  sovereigntv.  They,  in  their  sove- 
reign capac^ity  as  Indians,  yielded  their  consent  to  the 
United  States  to  open  a  road..  The  United  States  could 
not  give  the  State  of  Mississippi  any  sovereignty  over  it." 
Mr.  Bbbrisit,  of  Georgia,  now  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  said,  **the  moderate  reflection  he  had 
been  able  to  bestow  on  this  subject  had  reconciled  his 
mind  to  the  admission  of  the  principle  that  the  effect  of 
this  treaty  was  certainly  of  limited  extent.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  before  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi into  the  Union,  and  the.  parties  to  that  treaty, 
being  considered  as  distinct  sovereignties,  might  have 
imposed  on  the  United  States  certain  obligations;  from 
which  obligations  they  could  not^isengage  themselves  by 
any  new  compacts  entered  into  with  th^  people  of  Missis- 
sippi on  their  admission  into  the  Union." 

Mr.  Whits,  at  present  a  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  written 
opinion  given  in  1824,  says:  **  These  people  (the  Chero- 
kees)  are  now  to  be  viewed  as  a  nation  possessing  all  the 
powers  of  other  independent  nations,  which  are  not 
expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  surrendered  up  by- 
this  treaty,  (the  treaty  of  Holston.)  I  have  believed,  and 
atill  do,  that,  under  the  treaties,  the  Cherokees  must  be 
considered  a  nation,  possessing  like  powers  with  other 
nations,  except  so  far  as  they- have  surrendered  their  in^ 
dependence  to  the  United  States." 

Arc  these  treaties,  thus  explained,  binding?     If  they 

recognise  and  declare  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom  they 

fire  made,  so  far  independent  as  to  possess  the  right  of 

governing  themselves  by  their  own  municipal  regulations, 

as  not  to  be  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  States,  and  to 

have  the  sole  right  of  occupancy  forever  to  the  lands 

described  in  the  boundaries  specified,    are  the  treaties 

the  supreme  law  of  the  land?   Had  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  the  power  to  enter  into  and  to  ratify  them? 

It  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  novel  that  a  necessity  is 

supposed  to  exist  to  prove  that  the  treaties  made  with  the 

Indi:in  tribes  are  valid:  but  this   necessity  is    imposed, 

from   the  repeated    declarations,    made    hypothetlcally 

indeed,  upon  the  supposition  that  they  conflict  with  the 

supposed  and  asserted  rights  of  State  sovereignty,  that  they 

were  not  lawfully  entered  into;  that  no  power  is  given  by 

the  constitution  to  make  these  treaties;  and,  therefore,  that 

they  are  void.    Let  nSe  ask  the  attention  of  the  committee 

to  the  proofs  that  they  are  compacts,  which,  if  not  fulfilled 

by  us,   will  subject  us  to  the  imputation  of  violating  our 

nationail  faith;  that  they  were,  what  they  profess  io  be, 

made  with  full  authority,  and  are  now  the  supreme  law. 

These  treaties  have  received  the  sanction  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  and  by  each  been  considered 
as  binding  on  the  contracting  parties. 


By  the  Executive.  This  is  necessarily  implied  in 
making  and  ratifying  them:  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  the  President  would  make,  and  that  the  Senate  would 
advise  and  consent  to  a  treaty,  which  they  did  not  believe 
was  binding  on  either  of  the  parties  to  it.  But  we  are  not 
left  to  mere  deductions  or  inferences  from  the  exercise  of 
the  treaty-making  power.  The  jrccords  of  our  Govern- 
ment furnish  us  with  ample  evidence  of  the  opinions 
entertained  of  their  validity  by  all  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  successively  held  the  high  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

General  Washington,  in  a  communication  to  the  Senate 
in  1790,  says:  *<  The  treaties  which  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  other  tribes  in  that  quarter,  must  be  faith- 
fully performed  on  our  parts:  I  shall  conceive  myself 
bound  to  exert  the  powers  entrusted  tot  me  by  the  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  -carry  into  faithful  execution  the  treaty 
of  Hopewell."  *<  The  letters  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks 
are  also  laid  before  you,  to  evince  that  the  requisite  steps 
have  been  taken  to  produce  a  full  compliance  with  the 
treaty  raad^  with  that  nation  on  the  7th  of  August,  179Q. 
The  Senate  advised  and  consented  that  the  President 
should  cause  the  treaty,  concluded  at  Hopewell  to  be 
carried  into  execution  according  to  the  terms  thereof." 
"  It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  chiefs  should  be  well 
satisfied  of  the  entire  good  faith  and  liberality  of  the 
United  States." 

Similar  opinions  were  expressed  by  all  the  persons 
holding  the  office  of  President.  I  will  detain  the  com- 
mittee, by  referring  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson  only. 

**  The  Government  is  determined  to  exert  all  its  energy 
for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Indianst  Until  they  cede  their  lands  by  treaty,  or  other 
transaction  equivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  State  can 
g^ve  a  right  to  such  lands." 

The  validity  of  these  treaties  has  been  fully  recognised 
by  the  le^slative  department  of  the  Government.  It  has 
passed,  from  time  to  time,  la wr  regulating  the  intercourse 
with  them;  lawa  making  appropriations  of  large  sums  of 
money  to  carry  these  treaties  into  effect:  and  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  proceeds  upon  the  admitted  prin- 
ciple that  the  Indian  tribes  have,  by  treaties,  rights  to 
lands  which  are  to  be  extinguished,  improvements  which 
are  to  be  purchased  and  paid  for;  and  appropriates  money 
for  these  objects. 

The  judicial  department,  in  tlie  cases  before  referred 
to,  has  made  a  full  recognition  of  the  validity  of  these 
treaties,  it  speaks  of  them  as  subnstingi  as  containing 
proviwons  binding  on  the  parties  to  them,  and  which,  like 
all  other  similar  compacts  within  dependent  Powers,  are 
to  be  faithfuDy  observed. 

I  have,  for  another  purpose,  adverted  to  the  opinions 
advanced  by  distinguished  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  States  within  whose  chartered 
limits  the  Indians  reside;  all  sustaining  the  doctrine  that 
these  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  solicit 
the  committee  to  examine  them,  in  connexion  with  the 
topic  of  argument  which  I  am  now  discussing. 

These  treaties  are  and  must  b^  presumed  to  be  valid,  at 
least  until  declared  to  be  void  by  the  judicial  department. 
It  is  not  competent  for  Congress  to  declare  them  void. 
This  power  is  not  .confided  to  this  body,  nor  can  they 
treat  them  otherwise  than  as  binding,  until  that  department 
of  the  Government,  to  which  alone  is  confided  the  autho- 
rity to  judge  of' their  validity,  shall  pronounce  them  not 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

As  jHiese  treaties  were  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  they  are,  of  course,  valid.  The  committee 
will  notice  the  marked  distinction  which  is  made  in  the 
constitution  between  treaties  and  laws.  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  tlie  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  laws  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
constitution,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.     To 
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make  a  treaty  binding,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  all 
which  is  necessary.  This  authority  is  delegated  to  the 
President  and  Senate,  and,  when  exercised  by  them,  the 
States  liave  ag'reed  that  It  is  duly  made.  Whereas,  as  to 
a  law,  it  must  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  this  the  judicial  department  is  constituted  the 
judge.  Now,  these  treaties  have  been  marie  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  They 
have  therefore  been  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States;  and  thus  the  States,  by  becoming  parties 
to  the  constitution,  have- declared  them  to  be  the  stipreme 
law  of  the  land.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  any  State  to 
declare  that,  in  making  these  treaties,  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  were  passed?  that  there  was  an  ex- 
ercise of  power  not  delegated? 

It  is,  in  most  cases,  a  safe  rule'by  which  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  an  assumed  principle,  by  following  it  out  in 
its  consequence^!.  What  Would  they  be  in  the  case  we  are 
now  considering,  if  these  treaties  are  invalid?  If  they  are 
void  as  to  the.  United  States,  or  as  to  any  of  the  States, 
they  are  so  as  to  the  Indians.  If  they  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect,  in  good  faith,  because  they  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States,  they  are  inoperative  for  all  purposes. 
The  Indian  tribes  may  say  with  great  propriety  to  this 
Government,  if  you  have  not  the  power  to  fulfil  the  stipu- 
latTons  contained  in  the  treaties  made  with  us,  we  are  un- 
der no  obligation,  on  our  part,  to  comply  with  them.  If 
you  exceeded  your  powers,  the  treaties  are  at  an  end. 
And  what  would  then  be  the  residt?  Why,  every  cession 
of  land  made  by  virtue  of  "them  is  a  void  grant.  The 
boundaries  which  now  circumscribe  them,  are  no  longer 
fixed  and  permanent.  Every  thing  conceded  by  them  in 
these  treaties,  is  set  afloat.  Are  the  States  more  especial- 
ly benefited  by  them,  prepared  for  this  result?  Are  they 
willing  to  acknowledge  tiie  principle  that  no  permanent 
rights  were  acquired  for  them  by  the  ratification  of  these 
treaties? 

If  the  Indian  tribes  possess  the  rights  of  soil  and  sove- 
reignty to  the  extent  which  I  have  attempted  to  show  they 
do  possess  them;  if  the  treaties  and  laws  entered  into  and 
enacted  by  the  United  Stales  in  relation  to  these  tribes, 
are  valid,  the  power  to  pass  this  law  does  not  exist,  and 
its  inexpediency  is  obvious.  It  takes  away  from  those  tribes, 
or  impairs  the  rights  which  belong  to  tliem.  It  substitutes 
a  legislative  enactment,  requiring  only  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  a  treaty  which  requires  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

If  my  physical  strength  was  competent  to  the  task,  f 


would  submit  to  the  committee  some  connderations  evinc- 
ing the  impolicy  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  growing  out  of 
the  enormous  expense  which  will  attend  its  execution,  aad 
the  utter  annihilation  which  it  will  cause  of  the  tribes  «lic 
may  remove  to  their  contemplated  residence  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  But  I  have  already  exhausted  my  strength  in 
the  discussion  of  the  other  interesting  questions  connectec 
with  the  bill.  1  shall  leave  these  topics  to  my  friends  vbo 
may  follow  me  in  tins  debate. 

I  would  not,  if  I  had  the  power,  excite  any  improper 
sympathy  in  favor  of  these  remnants  of  a  once  powerful 
race.  I  will  not  ask  the  committee  to  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  white  man  Was  received  by  them,  whec 
he  first  set  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  Western  woritj; 
to  the  cessions  of  lands  which  from  time  to  time  thev  hxre 
made  to  the  colonies,  and  to  this  nation;  to  their  pvtsni 
condition  as  improved  in  civilisation,  in  morals,  and  reii> 
gpion;  to  their  attachment  to  their  present  homes,  theUnds 
which  they  occupy,  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  No,  sir, 
our  obligations  to  sustain  aiKl  protect  them  where  ihj 
now  are,  ax*e  derived  from  sources  which  need  not  tlie 
aid  of  sympathy  to  give  them  credit. 

My  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Storiis]  pointed  out 
the  view  which  would  hereafter  be  taken  of  our  decimi 
on  this  bill,  should  it  become  a  law.  He  took  hs  from 
this  Hall,  and  assembled  us  before  the  tribunal  of  ourovn 
countrymen,  who  would  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation; before  the  tribunal  of  assembled  nations,  vho 
would  pass  a  like  sentence;  before  the  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity, where  would  be  open  the  volume  of  history,  in 
which  vould  be  found  written  in  letters  of  fire,  this  re- 
public violated  its  solenrm  treaty  obligations  with  tlie  Indiu 
tribes,  because  it  had  the  power,  and  was  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  interest  to  do  it.  Sir,  our  future  historian  will 
not  have  the  power  of  the  recording  angel,  as  be  writes 
this  sentence,  and  drops  upon  it  a  tear  to  blot  it  out.  It 
will  remain  tliere  as  long  as  time  endures.  It  is  like  ihc 
ulcer  of  infamy;  no  balsam  can  heal  it:  it  is  like  the  wreck 
t)f  a  ruined  reputation;  no  artist  can  rebuild  it.  I  micrlit 
pursue  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  my  friend  from 
New  York.  I  might  assemble  this  nation  before  the  most 
august  tribunal  ever  to  be  erected— the  tribunal  of  tlielas! 
day.  But  1  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  aside  the  veil  whicb 
conceals  the  transactions  of  that  day.  Divine  inspiration 
hath  written  for  our  admonition,  and  I  pray  that  it  may  not 
be  repeated,  in  the  retributions  of  the  last  judgment, 
Cursed  be 'he  that  possesseth  himself  of  the  field  of  the 
fatheHess  and  him  tiiat  hath  no  helper,  and  the  congre- 
gated universe  pronounce  the  sentence  just. 
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ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SUNDAY  MAILS. 

[Accidentally  omitted  in  itt  proper  place.] 
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The  following  premmbleand  resolution  being  under 
consideration,  viz. 

**  The  Sabbath  n  juttlj  regarded  as  a  divine  institntion  elotel/ 
connected  with  individual  and  national  pi'osperitT — no  legisla- 
ture can  righifullf  rejeot  Its  elaimt  |  and  altboagh  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  peealiar  and  limited  eonstim- 
t  ion  of  the  General  Government,  oannot  bylaw  enforce  Us 
observsttcc— yet,  as  they  tboald  not,  by  positive  le||isUiUon,  en- 
croach apott  the  Msredness  of  ihii  dsy,  or  weaken  ila  aothority 
iQ  (he  estimatioo  of  the  people— 

"  Therefore,  U  is 

*'  RssoLVBD,  Tbst  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfBoe  and  Poit 
Roads  be  initnicted  to  report  a  bill,  repealing  lo  mach  of  Ibe 
act  on  the  reguiaiion  of  poit  offices  aa  requires  the  delivery  of 
letters,  packets,  and  papers,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  further  to 
prohibic  the  transportation  of  the  mail  on  that  dayr** 

Mr.  FRBLINGHUYSCN  spoke  as  fbllovs: 

Mb.  Paksioxvt:  I  have  presented  this  rcpolution  to  the 
Senate,  not  only  in  the  hope  that  we  may  consider  and 
respect  the  claims  of  tlie  Sabbatli,  but  also  that  an  occa' 
sion  may  be  aflbrded  of  disabusing  the  public  in  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  memorialists. 

Whea  it  was  proposed  to  our  fellow  citizens,  during 
the  last  Congress,  respectfully  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of 
the  law  which  required  the  transportation  of  the  mail 
and  the  opening  ofpost  offices  on  Sunday,  it  produced  a 
spontaneous  cordial,  and  unexampled  concert  and  co-op- 
eration, from  one  limit  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Thou- 
sands of  otu*  constituents,  who  would  abhor  all  religious 
tests  and  ecclesiastical  domination,  sent  up  their  request 
that  a  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  as  destructive  of  otir 
temporal  prosperity  as  it  was  ofTensife  to  God,  might  be 
repres8t;d.  Sir,  it  was  a  noble  tribute  to  the  just  claims 
of  a  day  held  sacred  by  all  Christian  men.  It  was  a  na* 
tion's  voice,  speaking  on  a  subject  deeply  involving  its 
befct  interests.  I  could  wish  tbiat  the  plea  had  been  re- 
garded, and  at  least  rightly  apprehended.  The  petition- 
ers would  not  have  been  chai^^ed  with  the  design  of  unit- 
ing Church  and  State,  in  any  dangerous  alliance,  had 
their  motives  been  justly  appreciatea,  or  their  language 
distinctly  understood.  In  looking  over  the  memorials 
that  have  IcMided  your  tables  for  the  last  and  present  ses* 
sions,  ^nd  among  them  the  first  names  of  our  country. 
The  |»cipal  merchants  in  all  our  important  cities,  judg 
es,  junsts,  and  legislators,  the  fiirmer,  manufacturer,  and 
mechanic,  of  every  denomination,  have  combined  a 
weight  of  influence,  and  respectability  of  testimony,  on 
the  sacred  authority  of  this  holy  day,  as  honorable  to  them 
as  it  should  be  persuasive  and  prevalent  with  us. 

I'he  honorable  committee  of  the  House  of  Represents* 
tives,  to  whom  these  memorials  bad  been  referred,  in 
their  report,  made  on  the  3d  of  February,  1829,  observe, 
*'  It  is  believed  that  the  history  of  legislation  in  this  coun- 
try aflTorda  no  instance  in  which  a  stronger  expression  has 
been  made,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  numbers,  the  wealth, 
or  the  intelligence  of  the  petitioners." 

Sir,  what  has  wrought  so  sudden  and  singular  a  revo- 
lution in  the  public  mind,  if  such  indeed  be  the  case  ^ 
Whence  has  arisen  this  clamorous  opposition  to  an  ob- 
ject that  so  Utely  seemed  to  draw  to  itself  such  univer- 
sal and  popular  approbation  ?  When  we  open  the  vo- 
lumes of^  remonstrances  against  the  interference  of  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  its  own  violations  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  one  prominent  caui^  is  urged.    It  is  grav^y  assert- 


ed that  the  petitioners  are  striving  to  bring  into  the  op- 
erations of|  our  Government  an  ecclesiastical  dominion  to 
lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  encroach  up- 
on the  rights  and  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  opin- 
ion. Sir,  it  is  due  to  all  parties,  as  well  as  to  ourselves, 
to  examine  this  charge  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  divested 
of  all  prejudice,  and  with  a  single,  sincere  desire  that  the 
truth  may  be  known. 

The  men  who  have  presented  their  respectful  memori* 
als  to  the  Congresi^  are  not  among  those  that  have  ever 
been  fnendly  to  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  bondage.  I 
have  traced  among  them  the  names  of  many  illustrious 
worthies  of  otir  Revolution.  They  seem  to  have  rejoiced 
in  an  occasion  thatVould  bear  their  public  teatimony  to 
the  auUiority  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Moreover,  when 
we  seek  for  the  proof  of  this  ungracious  charge,  we  find 
that  instead  of  desiring  any  inroad  to  be  made  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience,  the  manifest  design  of  the  memori- 
alists has  been  to  increase  the  entrenchments  around 
these  high  interests.  They  saw  in  this  act  of  Congress, 
beside  other  exceptionable  feature^  a  direct  invasion  ol 
religious  liberty  i  that  whilst  it  left  all  others  tranquil,  it 
attacked^e  principles  of  eveiy  postmaster  in  the  landt 
with  all  the  multitudes  of  clerks^  assistants,  messengers, 
and  mail  carriers,  and  commanded  them  to  disregara  the 
Divine  authority  and  the  legislaUon  of  almost  every  State, 
and  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  business,  and 'of  dis- 
tracting servile  labor.  And  without  disturbing  in  the 
least  degree  the  opinions  or  ereed  of  any  body  of  Cbris- 
tiansr  Congress  was  besought  to  repeal  a  statute  thus  ad- 
verse to  individual  privilege  and  public  welfare.  The 
trutli  is,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  spirit  and  scope  of 
these  applications  have  been  tiMtured  from  their  obvious 
intention,  as  I  hope  to  show  to  every  member  of  the 
Senate. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  regulating 
the  Post  Office  Department,  requires  that  *•  postmssters 
shall,  on  everyday  of  the  week,  keep  open  their  post  offi- 
ces, for  the  delivery  of  letters,  packets,  and  papers,  at  all 
reasonable  hours.  No  other  statute  of  similar  require- 
ment can  be  found  in  our  civil  or  criminal  code.  It  is  an 
anomaly  in  our  legisUtton,  In  all  our  public  laws  beaide, 
we  perceive  a  very  commendable  concern  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath.  And  when  we  recur  to  their  proviaions 
we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  conclusive  reply  to  tlie  ob- 
jection, that  is  derived  from  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  on 
the  proper  season  that  should  be  devoted  to  religious  dii» 
ties.  Our  predecessors  have  acted  upon  a  true,  republi- 
can prinoiple,  that  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  major- 
ity were  to  be  consulted.  And  when  a  collision  might 
arise,  inasmuch  as  only  one  day  could  be  thus  appropriat- 
ed, they  wisely  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
timents of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  people,  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  should  be  the  Sabbath  of  our  Govern* 
ment. 

This  public  recognition  is  accorded  to  the  Sabbath  in 
our  Feoeral  Constitution.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  dischsr^  of  the  high  functions  of  his 
legislative  department,  is  expressely  relieved  from  all  em- 
barrassment on  Studay.  The  business  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  the  highest  jtidicial  tribunal  of  the  countnr,  ia 
by  law  directed  to  suspend  its  session  on  Sunday.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  Offices  of  the  State,  Treasury, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments,  are  all  closed  on  Sunday. 
And  all  the  States  of  the  Umoo  1  believe,  (twenty  thret 


of  tl)em  certunly)  by  explicit  legislative  enactmentt, 
Acknowledge  and  declare  the  religious  authority  of  Sun- 
day. 

Sir»  theie  Stale  laws  do  not  merely  notice  this  day, 
but  they  rrquire  in  terms  its  religious  observance,  and 
prohibit  its  profanations  under  proper  penalties.  And 
yet  these  regulations  may  be  assailed  with  equal  propriety 
as  the  resolution  I  hsve  submitted. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  course  of  public  enactments  by 
the  States,  will  fully  illustrate  the   high  consideration 
that  hu  been  devoted  to  the   Sabbath,  as  a  portion  of 
time  which  duty,  sound  policy,  snd  our  best  interests  re- 
quirci  should  be  set  apart  for  religious  service  and  moral 
improvement.      I  have  selected  two  or  three  cases  only, 
not  that  they  are  the  strongest,  but  because  they  present 
a  fiiir  estimate  of  the  views  that  have  been  entertained  by 
the  diflerent  legislatures  of  the  Union.    In  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  so  decided  was  the  piety  of 
their  statesmen,  that  they  not  only  prohibited  the  pro- 
fanation, but  required  the    observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
Pursuing  our  researches  into  the  legislation  of  all  the  old 
thirteen  Sutes,  snd  most  of  the  new  western  States,  sec- 
tions of  a  kindred  spirit  are  found  to  be  incorporated  into 
their  systems  of  laws.     Sir,  this  forms  %  most  gratefiil  tes- 
timonial, thst  refutes   all  the  outcry  of  **  sectional  con- 
spiracies" and  '*  unhallowed  combinations.**    It  exhibits  >a 
full,  harmonious  and  honorable  commentafy  upon  the  great 
political  truth,  that  a  free  people  can  preserve  their  liber- 
ties through  moral  influances  alone  i  and  that  to  cherish 
these,  a  Sabbath  is  vitalljr  indispensable.    Permit  me,  Mr. 
President,  before  1  dismist  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  give 
an  extract  from  a  public  law  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
adopted  on  the  15th  of  May,  ISSO^t  is  the  preamble  to 
**  an  act  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath."    I 
deem  it  important,  for  the  sound  principles  and  practical 
wisdom  which  it  combines.  The  extract  follows  i  •*  Con* 
sidering  that,  in  evenr  community,  some  portion  of  time 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  relaxation  from  worldly  cares  and 
employments  and  devoted  to  the    social  worship  of  Al 
mighty  God,  and  the  attainment  of  religious  and   moral 
instruction,  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  promotive 
of  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  people  :  and 
whereas  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  denominated 
the  Sabbath,  has  at  all  times,  among  Christians  in  general, 
been  devoted  to  these  important  purposes,"  &c.  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  by  that  act  ortlained,  **  that  the  first  day  of  the 
week  shall  be  kept  and  observed  by  the  good  people  of  the 
Territory  as  a  Sabbath,  holyd.^y,  or  day  of  rest  from  all 
secular  labor  and  employments."    I  cannot  forbear  to  re- 
mark, sir,tbat  such  indications  of  correct  sentiment  are 
heard  by  us  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  coming  from  otir 
territorial  districts.    They  are  the  best  pledges  that  could 
be  given,  of  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  rising  com- 
muniiies  on  our  borders. 

The  example  of  the  old  world  also  pleads  powerfully 
on  behalf  of  this  sacred  institution.    linden,  with  all  its 
wealth,  business,  and  enterprise,  regards  the  Subbsth. 
No  mail  is  opened  or  cksed  on  this  day.    And  although 
there  is  probably  five  times  the  commerce  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  as  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, no  mail    leaves  the    Metropolis  for  Liverpool  be- 
tween Saturday  evening  and  Monday  morning  $  and  the 
mercantile;  classes  of  these  populous   eommtmities  make 
no  ccmplaint  of  this  interruption.    No,  sir,  they  rejtiice 
at  the  relief  and  refresliment  from  the  toils  of  worldly  bu- 
siness, thst  one  day  in  seven  there  may  be  a  pause  in  the 
anxieties  of  eager  speculation  i  and  that  even  tlie  rage  of 
selfish  cupidity  is  compelled  to  sosfiend  its  pursuits  -^ 
Nowt  sir,  in  this  review  of  the  casej  it  must  sppear  a  most 
singular  prejudice  that  is  now  excited  and  raised,  sgainst 
nil  efforts  to  restore  our  national  legislat'on  to  a  consist- 
ency with  its  own  principles,  so  often   avowed.     It  is  as 
absurd  as  it   is  unjust.     Everr  State  of  the  Union  has, 
from  its  very  origin,  preserved  just  such  a  connexion  be- 
tween  Church  snd   State,  as  ia  now  deprecated,  and  by 
flseana  much  more  vigorooa  than  the  repeal  of  this  offen- 


sive section.  They  have  fixed  the  day — they  have  en- 
joined  its  observance-^they  have  specified* and  prohibit- 
ed its  profanations  in  particular  details,  ana  annexed  the 
sanctions  of  legal  penalities— and  yet,  afler  all  this,  when 
Congress  are  respectfully  requested  to  be  passive,  and 
not  to  command  its  violation,  but  to  leave  the  Sabba'h 
alone,  the  note  of  alarm  is  sounded,  (and  many  good 
men  are  deluded  by  it,)  that  some  dangerous  conspkacy 
is  meditated  against  the  freedom  of  conscience. 

This  charge,  perhaps,  deserves  a  more    particular  ex- 
amination.   If  it  be  meant  to  impute  to  the  petitioners  a 
desire,  that  the  Govemitient  should  establish  a  particular 
system  of  religious  doctrines,  to  form  a  national  creed  ; 
that  it  should  erect  an  ecclesiastical  council  to  adjust  sH 
differences  in  opinion^  no  complaint  was  ever  more  un- 
founded.    But  if  it  amounts  merely  to  the  imputation  of 
an  earnest  wish,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  tlve  nation,  in 
the  administration  of  its  laws,  and    the  transaction  of  its 
business,  should  be  conformed  to  Christian  principles  ; 
that  our  rulers  might  acknowledge-  their  obligations  to 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  re8|>ect  his  lavs,  and 
legislate  in  his  fear,  the  charge  is  true,  sir,  every  word  of 
it.    And  is  this  a  uaneerous  union. of  Church  and  State  f 
Does  the  expression  of  such  pure  and  exalted  sentiments 
in  these  memorials,  deserve  to  be  driven  from  your  doors, 
to  be  put  aside  with  the  traitorous  purposes  and  evil  deeds 
of  *'  Catiline,  Judaa,  and  Arnold  V*    Sir,  this  unfounded 
implication  of  the  motives  of  the  petitioners  may  become 
the  watchword   and  apology  for  all  manner  of  wicked- 
ness.   Men  may  be  guilty  of  bksphemy,  drunkenness, 
and  murder»  and  when  you  approach  them  with  the  Ian- 
giisge  of  rebuke  or  admonition,   they  may«   behind  this 
ahield,  turn  to  you  with  the  cry  of  ftnatictsm,  that  you 
wish  to  bring  religion  into  matters  of  civil  concern.  They 
may  tell  you,  that  it  is  fsr  better  for  her  to  move  in  hei 
own  proper  and  appropriate  spherej  **  better  to  be  lock- 
ed up  in  a  man's  own  bosom,"  and  not  become  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  matters.    Sir,   why  may  not  indivi- 
duals  as  well  as  States— when  did  the  latter— obtain  ex- 
emption from  the  claims  of  religion  ?    The  same  page 
that  proclaims  condemnation  to  the  unner,  also  declares 
**  the  nation  that  Will  nut  serve  God  shall  perish."     Con- 
gress are  not  asked  to  legislate  into  existence  the  pre- 
cepts of  piety.     Nt),  sir,  these  are  enacted  already  ;  they 
ban  never  be  repealed— and  it  is  a  most  dangerons  and 
destructive  deluuon  to  suppose,  that,  although  as  indivi- 
duals and  families,  we  are   bound  to  reso'ect  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  yet  when    we  assume  the  character  of 
Stages  snd  Nations  they  cease  to  exert  any  legitimate  io^ 
fluence.     Such  wss  not  the  political  faith  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.    Washington  loVed    to  cherish  that  con- 
nexion between  Church  and  State  which  led  touni%>ersal 
public  and  private  virtue.    And  this  result,  he  deeply 
realized,  could  flow  alone  from  the  prevalence   of  rtfi- 
gious  principle.    Hear  his    forcible  illustration  qfit,  in 
his  last  counsels  given  to  his  country,  in  his  Farew^  Ad* 
dress  of  1796  :  "  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and    morality  are  in- 
dispensable supports,     fn  vain  would  that  man  clKim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness^,  these  firmest  pmps  of 
the  duties  of  men    and  citizens.     The  mere    politician, 
equally  wi/ti  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  cherish 
them.     Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition,  that 
morality  can  be  maintsined  without  .religion.     Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to    the  influence  of  refined  education 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
in  exclusion  of  relieicuis  principle."    The  reflectifin  and 
experience  of  this  illustrious  man  convinced  him,  that  all 
attempts  at  sustaining  a  moral  community,  without  found- 
ing ita  principles  upon  religious    obligations,  would  be 
utterly  vain  and  fruitless.  He  clearly  perceived  that  with- 
out tliis,  morality  had  no  vital  principle,  and  would  be  a 
mere  pounding  brass  to  amuse  the  enr,  but  would    escert 
no  salutary  reitrtint  upon  the  conduct  of  men.    B\r,  he 
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mtdetbe  connexion  of  reBgioii  with  momUfy^  the  hum 
of  all  true  patnotUoi.  Let  us  ponder  bis  iidiDorotiony 
and  pursue  his  counsels. 

1  trust  that  I  have  shown,  vpon  the  most  satisfactory 
human  authoritj,  and  by  the  almost  univenal  consent  of 
this  great  community,  that  the  first  day  of  the  ureek  is  a 
consecrated  portion  of  time  :  that  so  far  as  the  lavs  of 
the  country  can  have  efficacy,  in  any  case,  they  have  ef* 
factually  established  the  Sabbath  day,  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
labor.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  that  the  argument  for  its  pre- 
servation  will  not  be  impaired  by  showing  that  the  dic- 
tates of  policy  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  alike  maintain 
its  importance.  I  insist,  with  deference^  that  the  reasons 
which  have  been  suggested  for  Sabbath  Mails  are  not  sa- 
tisfactory. Sir,  it  is  said  that  the  discontinuance  of  then 
would  induce  private  expresses  on  that  day,  and  that  this 
wouldonly  increase  the  eriL  This  gradvating  of  moral 
evil  forms  but  a  miserable  apology.  I  adk,  what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  probable  increase  or  diminution  of  vi- 
cious  or  criminal  practices  amongst  individuabi  in  a  sio^ 
pie  inquiry-»whether  we  shall,  as  a  Cbrii^iao  people,  ac- 
knowledge or  preserve  a  Sabbath— whether  wc  shall,  by 
our  own  conductt  countenance  an  institution  of  most  nlu* 
tary  tendencies,  or  by  our  example  break  down  its  au- 
thority and  rob  it  of  all  its  energies  I  hst  im  do  right» 
and  leave  the  consequences  of  personal  violations  of  duty 
to  those  who  may  dare  to  enoountcr  them.  But»  Sir» 
private  expresses  are  subject  to  State  laws,  and  would 
be  controlled  by  their  authority— while  yonr  mail  stages 
claim  an  exemption  (a  doubtful  one,  eeitttnly,)  that  is 
not  reached  by  Sttte  prohibitions.  Moreover,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  General  Government  is  &r  more  demoralizing 
than  scores  of  private  messengers.  It  goes  down  to  the 
people  with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  and  exerts  a  tie- 
mendous  influence. 

Mr.  President,  our  constituents  look  up  here  for  cor- 
rect moral  lessons— tliey  wait  to  hear  of  laws  that  will 
terrify  the  evil  doer— that  wUI  dferish  those  great  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  morality,  which  Washington  instruot- 
ed  them  to  regard  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  politi* 
cal  prosperity  :  and  what,  sir,  will  be  their  emotions* 
when  they  learu  that  this  august  body  rejects  their  sup- 
plications, i^nd  decrees  that  servile  and  worldly  kbor  $kail 
be  done  on  every  day  oftheweek^  the  commands  of  God  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  }  Every  good  man  will 
hang  bis  head  in  despondency  i  iiifideli^  will  ring  her 
triumphs,  and  the  cause  of  God  and  the  country  severely 
suffer  in  the  discomfiture.  TheTefore»  I  have  contemled, 
that,  if  we  must  witness  the  violations  of  the  Sabbath,  let 
the  guilt  of  ttiem  rest  upon  individuals,  but  let  the  Go- 
vernment be  clear.  • 

All  these  State  regulations  would  be  quickened  into 
active  enforcement  by  your  example.  You  have  hitherto 
paralyzed  their  influence,  and  many  of  them  are  become 
UtVless  enactments.  But  should  we  speak  out  firmly — 
should  we  arrest  oitf  own  profiination— it  would  awaken 
vigilance  in  all  the  State  Governments,  and  we  might 
hope  very  soon  to  behold  our  whole,  country  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  tranquil  Sabbath. 

Again,  sir,  the  plea  has  been  made,  that  if  the  mail 
should  be  stopped  every  Ssbbath  day,  the  transmission 
of  earlier  information  by  other  modes  would  be  effect- 
ed, to  the  injury  of  thuse  who  rely  on  the  mail  for  ad- 
vices, Why,^  sir,  intelligence  is  communicated  now,  by 
expresses^  with  fkr  greater  despatch  than  by  your  oon- 
veyanoe,  and  will  continue  to  be  so^  whenever  the  oc- 
casion calls  for  extraordinary  rapidity.  Recollect  the 
speed  of  the  late  Message.  It  flew  as  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind-^t  laughed  at  the  progress  of  your  mail.  This 
is  an  objection,  therefore,  without  any  foundation  in  fact. 
But  suppose  it  true  ;  I  wait  for  the  evidence  tliat  any 
earlier  information  thus  obtained  ever  contributei  to  the 
welfare  of  the  merctiaut  or  manufacturer.  No,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  blighted  with  a  curse  on  its  way,  which, 
whether  seen  or  not,  actually  and  certainly  attends  it. 
L«et  it  be  granted  thai  the  suspension  of  our  business  on 


I  the  Sabbath  woidd  diminish  the  amount  of  oar  profit  in 
proportion  to  the  alleged  loss  of  time,  a  very  interesting 
question  still  remains  to  be  solved— Will  this  be  in  any 
sense  calamitious  }  I  think  not,  sir.  Let  the  benefits  on 
the  other  side  be  calculated.  What  shall  we  have  m  ex- 
change f  In  the  first  place,  the  satisfaction  of  a  peaceful 
conscience— <a  treasure  not  to  be  purchased  or  redeemed 
with  money:  in  the  second  place,  we  shall  possess  a  mo- 
ral excellence's  a  people,  a  thousand  fold  more  valuable 
than  all  the  wealth  and  splendors  of  commercial  great- 
ness. Tes,  Mr.  President,  grant  me  the  intelligence  and 
integrity,  the  public  aqd  private  virtue  which  the  Sab- 
bath will  cherish  and  promote  ;  give  me  the  people  that 
love  the  repose  of  this  day^  that  honor  the  institutions  of 
religion,  and  I  will  point  my  country  to  her  best  earthly 
hope  in  the  hour  of  peril-*lo  her  surest  stay  and  defence. 
I  trust,  sir,  that  we  ahall  never  graduate  public  worth  by 
dollars,  and  cents.  JLet  us,  by  arresting  this  national  pro- 
fanaticMi,  reject  the  miserable  pelf  that  is  amassed  by  la* 
bor  pursued  on  a  violated  Sabbath. 

It  may  be  enquired  wherefore  it  is  that  our  citizens 
have  remained  so  long  quiet  on  this  subject.  You  are 
aware,  air,  that  unavailing  efforts  have  been  heretofore 
made.  But  the  evils  have  become  more  palpable  in  later 
years.    The  rapid  increase  of  our  population— the  emeN 

gencies  of  business— the  rash  of  trade  in  all  its  various 
ranches,  with  fiioilities  of  intercourse,  have  multiplied 
the  encroachments  on  the  Sabbath  to  such  alarming  ex* 
tent,  that  unless  some  check  be  interposed,  there  is  good 
reason  to  fear  we  sball  in  a  very  few  years  remember  this'^ 
day  only  in  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  its  univerwl  dese- 
cration. It  win  be  an  Kra  of  portentous  Import.  Sir, 
this  day  is  the  xgvi  of  a  republican  and  free  people.  It 
is  the  poor  man's  friend,  It  elevates  him  and  his  family, 
by  pronsoting  decency  of  mannerii  neatness,  and  order. 
It  is  the  only  time  which  the  necessities  of  his  condition 
and  the  constitution  of  society  spare  to  him  for  rest  and 
reflection  I  and  hence  every  inroad  upon  iu  saeredness 
is  a  direct  attack  upon  his  best  privilege.  1  believe,  sir, 
that  tbegtand  Adversary  of  our  race,could  he  be  per* 
mitted  to  select  the  single  object,  would  strike  the  blftw 
at  this  divine  inatitutiim.  He  would  say,  resign  to  me  this 
great  moral  lever^— let  my  votaries  drive  on  the  pursuit  of 
businessfthe  schemes  of  enterprise  and  ambition,  without 
ihterru|»tion«*let  there  be  no  time  for  man  to  reflect,  to 
gather  in  bis  thoughts,  to  review  his  life,  or  to  consider 
his  origia  and  his  destin3^-«nd  I  desire  no  more. 

Mr.  PreoidentH-tbe  Sabbath  was  made  for  man — not  to 
be  contemned  and  forgotten— the  constitution  of  tiis  na- 
ture re<|oires  just  soeh  a  season.  It  is  identified  with  bis 
pursuits,  and  his  moral  tendencies.  God  has  ordained  it 
in  infinite  benevolence.  The  reason  for  its  institution,  as 
recorded  in  his  word,  was  his  own  example.  It  began 
with  creation.  The  first  week  of  time  was  blessed  with 
a  Sabbath.  The  garden  of  Eden  would  not  have  smiled 
in  all  its  loveliness,  hsd  not  the  light  of  this  day  shone 
upon  it.  Blot  it  out,  and  the  hope  of  this  world  is  extin- 
guished. When  the  whirlwind  rsged  in  France,  how 
was  it,  sir  }  They  could  not  carry  their  measures  of  fe- 
rocity and  blood,  while  this  last  palladium  of  virtue  re- 
mained :  DesoUtion  seemed  to  pause  in  its  course,  its 
waves  almost  silbsided  :  when  the  spirit  of  evil  struck  this 
hallowed  (lay  from  the  Calendar,  and  enacted  a  decade  to 
the  Goddess  of  Ueason — afier  which  the  besom  swept  all 
before  it. 

Oar  own  experience  must  satisfy  us  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  condition.  Put  the  mind  to  any  ac- 
tion of  itspowers-«let  its  energies  be  exerted  incessantly, 
with  no  season  for  abstraction  and  repose,  and  It  would 
very  soon  sink  under  a  task  so  hostile  to  its  nature  :  it 
would  wear  out  in  such  hard  service.'  So  let  the  pursuits 
of  business  constantly  engage  our  speculations,  and  the 
whole  year  become  one  unvaried  calculation  of  profit  and 
loss,  with  no  Sabbsth  to  open  an  hour  for  the  return  of 
higher  and  nobler  feelings,  and  the  henrt  will  become  the 
victim  of  a  cold  and  debasing  selfishness,  and  have  no 


greater  susceptibility  thtn  the  nether  millstone.  And  if 
in  matters  that  are  lawful,  such  consequences  would  is- 
sue, what  will  be  the  results  of  a  constant,  unbroken  pro- 
gression in  vice  !  Sir,  I  tremble  at  the  prospect  for  my 
country.  If  this  barrier  against  the  augmenting  flood  of 
evil  be  prostrated,  all  your  penalities  and  prisons  will  op- 
pose an  utterly  inefficient  chfeck.  Irreligion  will  attain  to 
a  magnitude  and  hardihood  that  will  scorn  the  restraints 
of  your  laws.  I  aw,  s:r !  of  what  avail  can  tifis  be  against 
the  corrupted  sentiment  of  a  whole  people  f  Let  us 
weigh  the  interesting  truth — ^that  a  free  people  can  only 
flourish  under  the  control  of  moral  causes  ;  and  it  is  the 
Sabbath  which  gives  vij^or,  and  energy*  and  stability  to 
these  causes.  I'he  nation  expects  that  the  standaid  of 
sound  principles  will  be  raised  here.  Let  us-  give  it  a 
commanding  elevation.  Let  its  tone  be  lofty.  It  is  in 
this  way  we  should  expect  to  exeit  the  enthusiasm  of 
patriotism,  or  any  other  virtue.  When  we  would  awaken 
ra  our  youth  the  spirit  of  literary  emulation,  we  spread 
out  to  thfeir  vision  a  rugged  path  and  a  difficult  ascent, 
and  raise  the  prize  of  fame  high  above  the  reach  of  any 
pursuit,  but  an  ardent,  laborious,  and  rigorous  reach  of 
effort.  If  we  would  enkipdle  the  love  of  countiy,  we  do 
not  humble  Iter  claims  to  a  miserable  posture,  just  above 
downright  indifference — but  we  point  to  a  devoted  Leo- 
nidas,  and  the  brighest  names  of  tbescroU,  and  thus  urge 
our  youth  onward  and  upward.  Let^  us,  then,  sir,  be  as 
wise  and  faithful  in  the  cultivation  of  sound  moral  prin- 
ciples. 

Mr.  President :  I  firmly  believe  that  the  repeal  of  this 
single  section,  and  the  suspeiuion  of  the  mail,  would  exert 
the  happiest  influence.  It  would  call  up  public  attention. 
It  would  present  the  chuma  of  the  Sabbath  with  such 
force  of  interest  and  weight  of  infloenee,  as  would,  I 
hope,  establish  and  perpetuate  it  as  an  effective  defence 
around  our  free  institutions.  The  mail  arrested,  and  the 
post  office  closed  on  Sunday,  by  the  solemn  authority  of 
Congress!  Who  can  fiul  to  perceive  the  noble  impulse 
that  would  be  given.  Sir,  this  would  correct  all  false 
and  degrading  estimates  of  this  sacred  day — ^it  would  aV 
most  ofitself  form  a  public  sentiment.  The  floods  of 
vice  and  infidelity  would  be  stayed  in  their  course.  Such 
high  example  would  silence  the  cavils  of  the  profane— 
And  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  true  old  fashioned  way 
to  popularity.  It  is  not  that  sickly  principle,  which  flat- 
ters public  vices,  and  connives  at  national  8ins-*4>ut 
which,  in  the  purity  of  its  purposes,  dares  to  rebuke 
them,  and  by  wise  and  whoiesome  measures  to  correct 
them. 

Sufier  me  to  urge,  as  a  fiirther  motive»  the  teadenpy 


of  our  example  in  its  influence  upon  the  kingdoms  of 
the  old  world.  We  have  been  greatly  useful  to  them  in 
the  illustrations  furnished  by  our  history  of  the  principles 
of  civil  liberty.  The  nuss  of  their  people  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  true  object  of  government  Until  our  poli- 
tical career  commenced,  power  had  long  taught  its  sub. 
Jects  that  this  was  a  mysterious  machinery, to  be  approich* 
ed  by  no  vulgar  band,  and  scrutinized  by  no  common 
eye.  We  have  broken  the  spell  for  them,  and  men  hare 
learned  the  value  of  freedom.  We  have  taught  them  thtt 
personal  liberty,  security,  and  property  are  inalienable 
rights,  that  are  to  be  protected  and  cherished,  but  which 
cannot  be  impaired  or  destroyed  by  human  govemmenti. 
They  are  prepared  to  receive  finm  us  instructive  eno* 
pies  on  the  efficacy  of  a  sound  moral  code  in  iustalnifl|^ 
these  interests. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the 
absurd  imputation  of  a  design  to  tyrannize  over  the  con- 
sciences and  rights  of  men.  Sir,  this  charge  is  most  un- 
seasonable in  an  age  ef  greater  moral  and  intellectual 
light  than  the  world  has  ev^  seen.  It  is,  indeed,  a  Strang 
engine  of  oppression.  In  all  past  time,  to  hold  men  in 
bomlage  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance :  but  here  is  *'a  dangerous  party,"  which  some  af- 
fect to  fear,  that  none  but  tyrants  have  ever  dreaded  be- 
fore. A  party  whose  labors  are  spreading  the  means  of 
general  information  i  whose  philanthropy  is  engag^o 
enlightening  the  ignorant  and  reclaiming  the  deluded, 
whose  chanties  have  penetrated  the  abodes  of  the  con- 
vict and  opened  a  ray  of  hope  even  to  him  ;  and  such 
men  are  assailed  and  summoned  to  a  defence  of  such  coa« 
duet  I  will  not  attempt  the  serious  refutation  ofa  ground- 
less charge.  I  dismiss  it,  with  this  bare  statement  of  ib 
character. 

I  ask  for  the  demonstration  of  a  fair  experiment— tb» 
we  can  make  without  ham.  Many  of  our  constituents 
(and  they  are,  permit  me  to  say,  amonjj^  the  best  friends 
and  purest  patriots  of  the  country)  beheve  that  such  a 
consecration  of  this  day  is  fraught  with  signal  blessingsto 
all  our  interests,  as  a  free  people.  They  are  a  part  of 
this  nation,  whose  opinions  upon  any  other  subject  would 
be  respected.  Grant  them  a  practical  expontion  of  their 
principles  t  and  whenever  we  shall  have  suffered  by  a  re- 
peal of  this  offensire  law— when  it  shall  be  seen  that  it 
has  been  in  any  degree  disastrous  to  our  public  or  indi- 
vidual prosperity,  we  may  return  to  the  practice  of  im* 
piety,  and'proclaim  abroad,  that  for  a  Christian  Peopw 
to  regard  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  repose  of  bis 
Sabbath,  is  shown  to  be  an  injurious  and  unprofitable 
•efvice. 
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MESSA(.K  OF  THE   rR^:sn>ENT, 

TO  B  )TH  HOirsUa  OF  COXGKKSS, 

Jt  the  commencement  of  the  First  Ses!:ion  of  the 
TTU'enly  first  Congress. 

DBCEMBSS    8,    1829. 

FelloW'CUitms  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  House  of  JUpresentaiives  : 

It  aifonis  mc  pleasure  to  tender  my  friendly  greetings 
to  you  oil  the  occasion  of  your  assembling  at  the  Se«t  of 
Government,  to  enter  upon  the  important  duties  to  which 
you  have  been  called  by  the  voice  of  our  countrymen. 
The  task  devolves  on  me,  under  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  present  to  you,  as  the  Federal  Legislature  of 
twenty-four  sovereign  States,  and  twelve  millions  of  hap- 
py people,  a  view  of  our  affairs  ?  and  to  propose  such 
measures  as,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  functions, 
have  suggested  tijeroselves  as  necessary  to  promote  the 
objects  of  our  Union. 

In  communicating  with  you,  for  the  first  time,  it  is,  to 
mc,  a  source  of  unfeigned  satisfaction,  calling  for  mutual 
gTAtulation  and  devout  thanks  to  a  benigti  Providence, 
that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  that  our  coun- 
try exhibits  the  most  cheering  evidence  of  general  wel- 
fare and  progressive  improvement.  Turning  our  eyes  to 
other  Nations,  our  great  desire  is  to  see  our  brethren  of 
ti)c  human  race  secured  in  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves, and  advancing  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  and  in 
social  happiness. 

Our  foreign  relations,  although  in  their  general  charac- 
ter pacific  and  frieuiMy,  presents  subjects  of  difference 
between  us  and  other  Powers,  of  deep  interest,  as  well 
to  the  country  at  large,  as  to  many  of  our  citizens.  To 
effect  an  adjustment  of  these  shall  continue  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  my  earnest  endeavors ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
dithculticsof  thistask,!  do  not  allow  myself  to  apprehend 
unfavorable  results.  Blessed  as  our  country  is  with  every 
thing  which  ouastitutes  national  strength,  she  is  fully  ade- 
quate to  tlic  maintenance  of  all  her  interests.  In  dis- 
charging the  responsible  trust  confided  to  the  Executive 
in  this  respect,  it  is  my  settled  puqiosc  to  ask  nothing 
that  is  not  clearly  righ't«  and  tu  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong  ^  and  I  flatter  myself,  tliat,  supported  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  the  People,  we  shall  be  able,  under  the 
protection  of  Providence,Jto  cause  all  our  just  right;  to  be 
respected. 

l>f  tlic  unsettled  matters  between  the  United  Slates 
and  other  Powers,  the  most  prominent  are  those  which 
have,  for  years,  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain.     The  late  periods  at  which  our  | 
Minibtei*s  to  tliose. Governments  left  the  United  States,  I 
rentier  it  impossible,  at  this  early  day,  to  inform  you  of! 
what  has  been  done  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  have  ' 
been  respectively  chained.     Kelying  upon  the  justice  of 
our  views  in  relation  to  the  points  committed  to  neg^tia* 
tion,  and  the  reciprocal  good  feeling  which  characterizes 
our  intercourse  with  those  nations,  we  have  the  best  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  existing  dif- 
ferences. 

With  Great  Britain,  alike  distinguished  in  peace  and 
war,  we  may  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful,  hon- 
orable, and  elevated  competition.  Kvery  thing  in  the 
condition  and  history  of  the  two  nations  is  calculated  to 
inspire  sentiments  of  mutual  respect,  and  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  both,  that  it  is  their  policy  to  preserve 
the  most  cordial  relations  :  Such  are  my  own  views,  and 
it  is  not  to  he  doubted  that  such  are  also  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  our  constituents.  Although  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  lias  been  afforded  for  a  full  development 


of  the  policy  which  the  present  Cabinet  of  Great  Britain 
designs  to  pursue  towards  this  countr}%  I  indulge   the 
hope  that  it  will  be  of  a  just  and  pacific  character  ;  and  If 
this  anticipation  be  realized,  we  nuiy  look  with  con6dence 
to  a  speedy  and  acceptable  adjustment  of  our  affairs. 

Uixier  the  Convention  for  regulating  the  reference  to 
arbitration  of  the  disputed j>oints  of  boundary,  under  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of^  Ghent,  the  proceedings  have 
hitherto  been  conducted  in  that  spirit  of  candor  and  libe- 
rality which  oug^t  ever  to  characterize^  the  acts  of  sove- 
reign States,  aeeking  to  adjust,  by  the  mo^t  unexception- 
able means,  important  and  delicate  subjects  of  contention. 
The  firat  statements  of  the  parties  have  been  exchanged, 
and  the  final  replication,  on  our  part,  is  in  a  course  of 
preparation.  This  subject  has  received  the  attention  de- 
manded  by  its  great  and  peculiar  importance  to  a  patriv- 
tic  niember  of  iliis  Confederacy.  The  exposition  of  our 
rights,  already  made,  is  such  as,  from  the  higfh  reputation 
of  the  commissioners  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared,  vc 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Our  interests  at  the  court  of  the 
Sovereign  who  has  evinced  his  friendly  dispontion,  by 
assuming  the  delicate  task  of  arbitration,  have  been  com- 
mitted to  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maine,  whose  chanc* 
ter,  talents,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
eminently  qualify  him  for  so  responsible  a  trust.  With 
full  confidence  in  the  justice  or  our  cause,  and  in  the 
probity,  intelligence,  and  uncompromising  independence 
of  the  illustrious  arbitrator,  we  can  havfi  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  result. 

From  France,  our  ancient  ally,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  justice  which  becomes  the  Sovereign  of  a  pov* 
erful,  intelligent,  and  magnanimous  People.  Tt&e  be> 
neficial  effects  produced  by  the  Commercial  ConTentm 
of  1822,  limited  as  are  its  provisions,  are  too  obvious  not 
to  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  aditiinisiration  of  her  Govern* 
mcnt.  Should  this  result  induce  a  disposition  to  embrace, 
to  their  full  extent,  the  wholesome  principles  which  con* 
stitute  our  commercial  policy,  our  Minister  to  that  Court 
will  be  found  instructed  to  cherish  such  a  disposition,  and  ' 
to  aid  in  conducting  it  to  useful  practical  conclusions  | 
The  claims  of  our  citizens  for  depredations  upon  their 
property,  long  sinc^  committed,  under  the  authority,  am^- 
in  many  instances,  by  the  express  direction  of  the  theai 
existing  Government  of  France,  remain  unsatisfied ;  anJU 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  furnish  a  subject  of  unpleM 
sant  discussion,  and  possible  collision  between  tbe  tviii 
Governments.  1  cherish,  however,  a  lively  liope,  foundi^ 
cd  as  well  on  the  validity  of  tliose  claims,  and  the  ests* 
blished  policy  of  all  enhghtened  Governments,  as  on  th/^ 
known  integrity  of  the  French  monarch,  that  the  injum 
ous  deUys  of  the  past  will  find  redress  in  the  equity  (/ 
the  futiu%.  Our  Minister  has  been  instructed  to  prcsl 
these  demands  oil  tlie  French  Government  witb  all  tao 
earnestness  which  is  called  for  by  their  importance 
irrefutable  justice  {  and  in  a  spirit  that  will  evince 
respect  which  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  those  from  w 
the  satisfaction  is  required. 

Our  Minister  recently  appointed  to  Spain,  has  been 
thorized  to  assist  in  removing*  evils  alike  injurious  to 
countries,  either  by  concluding  a  Commercial  Conren 
upon  liberal    and  reciprocal   terms ;  or   by  ui^ng 
acceptance,  in  their  full  extent,  of  the  mutually  ben 
provisions  of  our  navigation  acts,      fie   has  aUo  i>een 
structed  to  make" a  furtlier  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Sp 
in  behalf  of  our  citizens,  for  indemnity  for  spoliations  w 
our  commerce,  committed  under  her  authority- 
peal  whicii  the  pacific  and  liberal  course  observetid 
our  part,  and  a  due  confidence  in  the  honor  of  that 
vemment,  autliorixe  us  to  expect  will  not  be  mad 
vain. 

With  otiier  European  Powen  our  intercourse  is  oo 
most  friendly  footing.     In  Hutsis,  placed  by  her  t 
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rial  limits,  extens've  population,  and  g^eat  power,  high 
in  the  rank  of  nations,  the  United  States  have  always 
found  a  steadfast  friend.  Although  her  i-ecent  invasion 
of  Turkey  awakened  a  lively  sympathy  for  tliose  who 
vfcre  exposed  to  the  desolations  of  war,  we  cannot  but 


appearances  strongly  indicate,  that  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence is  the  tniister  spirit ;  and  if  a  corresponding  senti- 
ment prevails  in  the  other  States,  this  devotion  tu  liberty 
cannot  be  witiiout  a  proper  effect  upon  tiic  councils  of 
the  mother  country.     The  adoption,  by  Spain,  of  a  pa- 


anticipate  thatth«  residt  will  prove  favorable  to  the  cause    cific  policy  towards  her  former  colonies — an  event  con 
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of  civilization,  and  to  the  progress  of  human  happiness. 
The  treaty  of  peace,  between  these  Powers,  having  been 
ratified,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  to  the  commeix;e  of  the  Unitcil  States,  from 
unlocking  the  navigation  of  the  Rlack  Sea,  a  free  passage 
into  which  is  secured  to  all  merchant  vessels  bound  to 
ports  of  Russia  under  a  flag  kt  peace  with  the  Porte.  This 
advantage,  enjoyed  upon  conditions,  by  most  ol  the  Pow- 
ers of  Europe,  has  hitherto  been  withheld  from  us.  Dur- 
ing the  past  Summer,  an  antecedent,  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  obtain  it,  was  renewed,  under  circumstances 
which  promised  the  most  favorable  results.  Although 
these  results  have  fortunately  been  thus  in  part  attained, 
further  facilities  to  ihz  enjoyment  of  this  new  field  for  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens  ai%,  in  my  opinion,  sufficiently 
desirable  to  ensure  to  them  our  ivost  zealous  attention. 

Our  trade  with  Austria,  although  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  is  now  so  ex- 
tended aslu  deserve  the  fostcrinjj  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment. A  negotiation,  commenced  and  nearly  completed 
m'ith  that  Power  by  the  late  Administration,  has  been  con- 
summated by  a  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce, 
which  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Durifig  the  recess  of  Congress,  our  diplomat*. c  relations 
vrlth  Portugal  have  been  resumed.  The  peculiar  state  of 
things  in  that  country  caused  a  suspension  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Representative' who  presented  himself,  until 
an  opportunity  was  had  to  obtain  from  our  official  organ 
there,  information  regarding  the  actual,  and,  us  far  as 
practicable,  prospective  condition  of  the  authority  by 
which  the  representative  in  question  was  appointed.  This 


information  being  received,  the  application  of  the  esta-    gree,  is  to  be  imputed  the  failure   of  several   measures 


blished  rale  of  our  Government,  in  like  cases,  ww  no 
longer  withheld. 

Considerable  advances  have  been  made  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  our  citizens  upon 
Denmark  fur  spoliations;  but  all  tiiat  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  that  Government,  in  their  bch;iU^  has  not  yet 
heen  conceded.  From  tiie  liberal  footing,  however,  upon 
which  this  subject  has,  with  the  approbation  of  the  chum- 
auts,  been  placed  by  the  Government,  together  with  the 
uniformly  just  and  firiendly  disposition  which  has  been 
evinced  by  His  Danish  Majesty,  there  is  a  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  that  this  single  subject  of  difference  will 
speedily  be  removed. 

Our  relations  with  the  Oarbarv  Powers  continue,  as  they 
have  long  been,  of  tlie  most  favorable  character.  The 
policy  of  keeping  an  adequate  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  security  for  the  continuance  of  this  tranquillity,  will  be 


soling  to  humanity,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world,  in  which 
she  herself  cannot  fail  largely  to  particii^ate — may  be 
most  reasonably  expected. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  South  American 
Governments,  generally,  are  in  a  train  of  settlement;  wtiile 
the  principal  part  of  those  upon  Brazil  have  been  ad- 
justed ;  antl  a  Decree  in  Council,  ordering  bonds  to  be 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  for  their  amount, 
has  iTceived  tlie  sanction  of  his  Imperial  Majesty.     Thin 
event,  together  with  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  negotiated  and  concluded  in   1828,  iiappily 
terminatc'sall  serious  causes  uf  difference  with  thatPowcr. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  place  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  Pcni  upon  a  better  footing  than  that  upon 
which  lh«»^'  have  hitherto  rested  ;  and,  if  njet  by  a  proper 
disposition  on  the  part  of  that  Government,  importatit  be- 
nefits may  he  secured  to  both  countries. 
•    Deeply  interested  as  we  are  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
sister  Republics,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  our  im- 
mediate  neighbor,  it  would  be  most  gratifying  to  me, 
were  I  permitted  to  say,  that  the  treatment  which  we  have 
received  at  her  hunds  has  been  as  universally  fiiendly  as 
the  early  and  constant  solicittide  manifested  by  the  United 
States  for  her  success  gave  us  a  right  to  expect.    But  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  inform  ^ou  that  prejudices,  long  in- 
dulged, by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  against 
the  Bnvoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotcntiar)'  of 
the  United  States,  ha^  hadan  unfortunate  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  two  countries;  and  have  diminished  that 
uscfidncss  to  his   own  which  was  justly  to  be  expected 
from  his  talents  and  zeal.     To  this  cause,  in  a  great  de- 


persevered  in  ;  aa  well  as  a  similar  one  for  the  protedion    will  occur  in  our  aflaii's. 


equally  interesting  to  both  parties  ;  but  particularly  that 
oC  the  Mexican  Government  to  ratify  a  treaty  negotiated 
and  concluded  in  its  own  capital  and  under  its  own  eye. 
Under  thes^  circumstances,  it  appeared    expedient   to 
give  to  Mr.  Poinsett  the   option  either  toTeturn  or  not, 
as,  in  his  judgment,  the  interest  of  his  country  might  re- 
quire ;  and  instructions  to  that  end  were  prepared ;  but, 
before  they  could  he  despatched,  a  communication  was 
received  -from   the  Government  of  Mtrxico,  thiough  its 
Charge  d'Aflaires  here,  requesting  the  recall  of  our  Min- 
ister.    This  was  promptly  complied  with  ;  and  a  repre- 
sfcntative,of  a  rank  corresponding  w'lth  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can Diplomatic  Agent  near  this  Government  was  appoint- 
ed.    Our  conduct  towards  that  Reprtblic  has  been  uni- 
formly of  the  most  friendly  character,  and,  having  thus 
removed  the  only  alleged  obstacle  to  harmonious  iiiter- 
course,  I  cannot  but  hope  thatun  advantageous  cliangc 


of  our  commerce  and  fisheaies  in  the  Pacific. 

'l*he  Southern  Republics  of  our  own  heminphere  have 
iKit  yet  Idealized  all  the  advantages  for  which  they  Imve 
been  so  long  struggling.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  restoration  of  peace  and  in-, 
teriial  quiet,  under  permanent  systems  of  Government, 
securing  the  liberty,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the 
citizens,  will  crown  with  complete  success  their  long  and 
strduous  efi'urts  in  the  cause  of  self  government,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  salute  them  as  friendly  rivals  in  all  that  is  truly 
CI  oat  and  glorious. 


In  justice  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  my 
immediate  compliance  with  the  appl'cation  for  his  recall, 
atid  the  a{)pointment  of  a  successor,  are  not  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  any  evidence  that  the  imputation  of  an  improper 
interference  by  him,  in  the  local  politics  of  Mexico^  was 
well  founded  ;  nor  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  talents 
or  integfi'ify  ;  and  to  add,  that  the  truth  of  that  charge 
has  never  been  affirmed  by  tlie  Federal  Government  of 
Mexico,  in  its  comnrHinications  with  this. 

1  consider  it  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  my  duties  to 
bring  to  your  attention   the  propriety  of  amending  that 


riie  recent  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  the  effect  thereby  ,  part  of  our  Constitution  which  relates  to  the  election  of 
produced  upon  her  domestic' policy,  must  have  a  con- [  President  and  Vice  President.  Our  system  of  govern • 
trolling  infliience  upon  tlie  great  question  of  St>uth  Ame-  (Vnentwas,  by  its  fran»crs,  deemed  an  experiment  »  and 
r-ican  emancipation.  We  liuveseen  the  fell  spirit  of  civil  j  they,  therefore,  consistently  provided  a  mode  ofTemedv- 
ilissention  rebuked,  and,  perhaps,  forever  :»tiflcd  in  that  i  ing  its  defects, 
•cpiiblic,  by  the  love  of  indepciidcnccl     If  it  bctnic,  as  ;      To  the  people  belongs  the  right  of  electing  thrir  Chief 
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Magistrate  :  it  was  never  desired  tliat  their  choice 
should,  in  any  case,  be  defeated,  either  by  the  interven- 
tion of  electoral  coUeg^es,  or  by  the  agency  con6ded, 
under  certain  contingencies,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Experience  proves,  that,  in  proportion  as  agents 
to  execute  the  will  of  tlie  People  are  multiplied,  there  is 
danger  of  their  wishes  being  frustrated.  Some  may  be 
unfaithful :  all  are  liable  to  err.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
the  People  can,  with  convenience,  speak,  it  is  safer  for 
them  to  express  iheir  own  will. 

The  number  of  aspirants  to  the  Presidency,  and  tie 
diversity  of  the    interests    which   may  influence  their 
claims,  leave  little  reason  to  expect  a  choice  in  the  first 
instance  :  and,  in  that  event,  the  election  roust  devolve 
on  the  House  of  Representatives^   where,  it  is  obvious, 
the  will  of  the  People  may  not  be  always  ascertained  ;  or, 
if  ascertained,  may  not  be  regarded.     From  the  mode  of 
voting  by  States,  the  choice  is  to  be  made  by  twenty- 
four  votes  ;  and   it  may  often  occur,  that  one  of  these 
may  be  controlled  by  an  individual  representative.     Ho- 
nors and  offices  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  successful  can- 
didate.    Repeated  ballottings  may  make  it  apparent  that 
a  single  individual  holds  the  cast  in  his  hand.     May  he 
not  be  tempted  to  name  his  reward  }    But  even  without 
corruption — supposing  the  probity  of  the  Representative- 
to  be  proof  aprainst  the  powerful  motives  by  which  he 
may  be  assailed — the  will  of  the  People  is  still  constantly 
liable  to  be  misrepresented.     One  may  err  from  igno- 
rance of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents ;  another  from  a 
conviction  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  governed  by  his  own 
judgment  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  :  finally,  al- 
thou|^  all  were  inflexibly  honest — all  accurately  inform- 
ed of  the  wishes  of  their  constituents— yet,  under  the 
present  mode  of  election,  a  minority  may  of^en  elect  the 
President ;  and  when  this  happens,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  efforts  will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority to  rectify  this  injurious  operation  of  their  institu- 
tions.    But  although  no  evil  of  this  character  should  re- 
sult from  such  a  perversion  of  th^  first  principle  of  our 
system—ZAo/  tht  majoritu  w  to  govern — it  must  be  very 
certain  that  a  President  elected  by  a  minority  cannot  eu- 
joy  the  confidence  necessary  to  the  successful  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  concei*n,  policy 
requires  that  as  few.  impediments  as  possible  should  exist 
to  the  free  operation  of  the  public  will.'  Let  us,  then, 
endeavor  so  to  amend  our  system,  as  that  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate  may  not  be  conferred  upon  any  citizen 
but  in  pursuance  iifa  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  such  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  as  may  remove  all  intermediate  af^ency 
in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
mode  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  State 
its  present  relative  weight  in  the  election  ;  and  a  failure 
in  the  first  attempt  may  bt  provided  for,  by  confining  the 
second  to  a  choice  betwjsen  the  two  highest  candidates. 
In  connexion  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  limit  the  service  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a 
angle  term,  of  either  four  or  six  years.  If,  however,  it 
should  not  be  adopted,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther a  provision  disqualifying  for  ofnce  tho  Representatives 
in  Congress  on  whom  such  an  election  may  have  devolv- 
ed, would  not  be  proper. 

While  members  of  Congress  can  be  constitutionally  ap- 
pointed to  offices  of  trust  and  profit,  it  will  be  the  prac- 
tice, even  under  the  most  conscientious  adherence  to 
duty,  to  select  them  for  such  stationaas  they  are  believed 
better  qualified  to  fill  than  other  citizens  ;  but 


and  the  necessity  of  securing  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  diplo- 
matic stations  of  the  highest  rank,  the  best  talents  ajid 
political  experience,  should,  perhaps,  except  these  from 
the  exclusion. 

There  are  perliapa  few  men  who  can  for  any  great 
length  of  time  enjoy  office  and  power  without  bcftng 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  feelings  unfavorable 
to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  public  duties,  llteir  in- 
tegrity may  be  proof  against  improper  considerations  im- 
mediately addressed  to  themselves ;  but  they  are  apt  to 
acquire  a  habit  of  looking  with  indifference  upon  the 
public  interests,  and  of  tolerating  conduct  from  which 
an  unpractised  man  would  revolt.  Office  is  conndered 
as  a  species  of  property ;  and  Government  ratlier  as  a 
means  of  promoting  individual  interest,  than  as  an  instru- 
ment created  solely  for  the  service  of  the  People.  Cor- 
ruption in  some,  and,  in  others,  a  perversion  of  correct 
feelings  and  principles,  divert  Government  from  its  Icgt' 
timate  ends,  and  make  it  an  engine  for  the  support  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many:  The  duties  of  all  pub- 
lie  officers  are,  or,  at  least,  admit  of  being' made,  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  men  of  intelligence  may  readily  qualify 
themselves  for  their  performance ;  and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve .that  more  is  lost  by  the  long  continuance  of  n>en  in 
office,  than  is  generally. to  be  gained  by  their  experienae. 
I  submit,  therefore,  to  your  consideration,  whether  ibe 
efficiency  of  the  Government  would  not  be  promoteti,  and 
official  industry  and  integrity  better  securea,  by  a  general 
extension  of  the  law  which  limits  appointments  to  iour 
years. 

In  a  country  where  offices  are  created  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  Ihe  People,  no  one  man  has  any  more  tnslrinMc 
right  to  official  station  than  another.  Offices  were  n<A 
established  to  give  support  to  particular  men,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  No  individual  wrong  is  therefore  done  by 
removal^  since  neither  appointment  to,  nor  continuance 
in  office,  is  matter  of  rigiit.  The  incumbent  became  an 
officer  with  a  view  to  public  benefits ;  and  when  these 
require  his  removal,  they  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  private 
interests.  It  is  the  People,  and  they  alone,  who  have  a 
right  to  complain,  when  a  bad  officer  is  substituted  for  a 
good  one.  He  who  is  removed  has  the  sam^  means  of  ob- 
taining a  living  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  millions  who  ne- 
ver held  office.  The  proposed  limitation  would  destro) 
the  idea  of  property,  now  so  generally  connected  with 
official  station  ;  and,  although  individual  distreas  may  be 
sometimes  produced,it  would,  by  promoting  that  rotation 
which  constitutes  a  leading  'principle  in  the  i^publican 
creed,  give  healthful  action  to  the  system. 

No  very  considerable  changa  has  occurred,  during  iht: 
recess  of  Congress,  in  the  condition.,  of  either  our  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  or  Manufactures,  llie  operation  ot' 
the  Tariff  has  not  proved  so  injurious  to  tlie  two  former, 
nor  as  beneficial  to  the  latter,  as  was  anticipated.  Im- 
portations of  foreign  goods  have  not  been  sensibly  dimia- 
ished,  wliile  domestic  competition,  under  an  illu^ve  ex- 
citement, has  increased  the  production  much  beyond  thr 
demand  for  home  consumption.  The  consequences  have 
been  low  prices,  temporary  embarrassment,  aiKi  partcJ 
loss.  That  such  of -our  manufacturinf^  establishments  as 
are  based  upon  capital,  and  are  prudently  managed,  a  ill 
survive  the  sliock,  and  be  ultimately  profitable,  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

To  regpilate  its  conduct,  so  as  to  promote  equally  tke 
prosperity  of  these  three  cardinal  interests,  is  one  of  the 
must  difficult  tasks  of  Government  ^  and  it  may  be  re- 
gretted that  the  complicated  restrictions  which  now  em- 
ban-ass  the  intercourse  of  nations,  could  not  by  comrooA 
consent  be  abolished,  and  commerce  allowed  to  flow  in 
those  ch&nncls  to  which  individual  enterprise— alwa\s  its 
surest  g^ide — ^might  direct  it.     But  we  roust  ever  expect 


to  be 

the  purity  of  our  Government  woukl  doubtless  be  pro 

moted  by  their  exclusion  from  all  appointments  in  the  gift 

of  the  President  in  whose  election  they  may  have  been  •  selfishlegislatioii  in  other  nations,  and  are  therefw^  com- 

officially  concerned.    The  nature  of  the  judicial  office,    polled  to  adapt  our  own  to  their  regidations,  in  the  maa^ 
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ner  best  calculated  to  avoid  serious  injury,  and  to  hanno- 
nize  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  aj^cultiire,  oi^r  com- 
merce.  and  our  manu&ctures.  Under  these  impressions, 
1  invite  your  attention  to  the  existing  Tariff,  believing* 
that  some  of  its  provisions  require  modification. 

The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  du- 
ties upon  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  is 
that  which  will  place  our  own  in  fair  compclition  with 
those  of  other  countries ;  and  the  inducements  to  ad- 
vance even  a  step  beyond  this  point,  are  controlling  in 
regard  to  those  articles  which  are  of  primary  necessity  in 
time  of  war.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  this  operation,  it  is  important,  that  it  should 
never  be  attempted  but  with  the  utmost  caution.  Fre- 
quent legislation  in  regard  to  any  branch  of  industry,  af- 
fecting itrt  value,  and  by  which  its  capital  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  new  channels,  must  always  be  productive  of 
hazardous  speculation  and  loss. 

In  deliberating, therefore,  on  these  interesting  subjects, 
local  feelings  and  prejudices  should  be  merged  in  the 
patriotic  determination  to  promote  the  great  interests  of 
tlic  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect  them  with  the  party 
conflicts  of  the  day,  are  necessarily  injurious,  and  should 
be  discountenanced.  Our  action  upon  them  should  be 
under  the  control  of  higher  and  purer  motives.  Legis- 
lation, subjected  to  such  influences,  caa  never  be  just, 
and  will  not  long  retain  the  sanction  of  a  People  whose 
Active  patriotism  is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits,  nor 
iiTsensible  to  that  spirit  of  concession  and  forbearance 
which  gave  life  to  our  political  compact,  and  still  sustains 
it.  Discarding  all  Calculations  of  political  ascendancy, 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  should 
unite  in  diminishing  any  burthen,  of  which  cither  may 
.2»9tly  complain. 

The  ag^cultural  interest  <»f  our  country  is  so  essential- 
ly connected  with  every  other,  and  so  superior  in  impor- 
tance to  them  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  invite 
to  it  your  particular  attention.  It  is  principally  as  manu- 
factnrea  and  commerce  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  agp*i 
cultural  productions,  and  to  extend  their  application  to 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  society,  that  they  deserve  the 
fostering  care  of  Government. 

Looking  forward  to  the  period,  not  far  distant,  when  a 
sinkinij  fund  will  no  longer  be  required,  the  duties  on 
ti)09e  articles  of  importation  which  eannot  come  in  com- 
])etiiion  with  our  own  productions,  are  the  flrst  that 
should  engage  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  modiflca 
lion  of  the  Tariff.  Of  these^  tea  and  coffee  are  the  moi>t 
j^roniinent :  they  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  cou^ry,  and  have  become  articles  of  necessity  to  all 
classes.  A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  existing  duties, 
will  be  felt  as  a  common  benefit  ;  but,  like  all  other  le- 
gislation connected  with  commerce,  to  be  efficacious, 
unci  not  injurious,  it  should  be  gradual  and  certain. 

The  public  prosperity  is  evinced  in  the  Increased  re- 
venue, arisirg  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  in 
the  steady  maintenance  of  that  produced  by  imposts  and 
tonnage,  notwitltstanding  the  additional  duties  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  19th  of  May,  1828,  and  the  unusual  im- 
portations in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1829,  was  five  millions  nine  hundred  and  «eventy-two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  five  dollars  and  eighty- 
one  cents.  The  receipts  of  the  current  year  are  esti- 
mated at  twenty-fonr  millions,  six  Inmdred  and  two  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  and  tfie  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  time  at  twenty-six  millions  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -four  thousand  five  hundred  an^  ninety - 
five  dollars  ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January  next,  of  four  millions  four  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  and  seventy  dellai*s,  eighty-one  cents. 

There  will  have  been  paid,  on  account  of  the  public 
tleht,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  twelve  millions 


four  hundred  and  five  thousand  and  five  dollars  and  eigh- 
ty cents ;  reducing  the  whole  debt  of  the  Government, 
on  the  first  of  January  next,  to  forty^ eight  millions  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
dollars  and  fifly  cents,  including  seven  millions  of  five 
per  cent,  stock,  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  payment  on  account  of  the  public  debt, 
made  on  the  first  of  July  last,  was  eipht  mdlions  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two 
dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  from  the 
banks  in  which  it  was  depositcd,at  a  time  of  unusual  pres- 
8iu*e  in  the  money  market,  might  cause  much  injury  to 
the  interests  dependent  on  bank  accommodations.  But 
this  evil  was  wholly  averted  by  an  early  anticipation  of  it 
at  the  Treasury,  aided  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

This  stftte  of  the  finances  exhibits  the  resources  of  the 
nation  in  an  aspect  highly  flattering  to  its  industry  and 
auspicious  of  the  ability  of  Government,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  extinguish  the  public  debt..  When  this  shall  be 
done,  our  population  will  be  relieved  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  present  burthens,  and  will  find,  not  only 
new  motives  to  patriotic  affection,  but  additional  means 
for  the  display  or  individual  enterprise.  The  fiscal  pow- 
er of  the  States  will  also  be  increased,  and  may  be  more 
extensively  exerted  in  favor  of  education  and  other  pub- 
lic objects,  while  ample  means  will  remain  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government  to  promote  the  general  weal,  in  all  the 
modes  permitted  to  its  authority. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  People  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  remote 
period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Government  without  a  consi- 
derable surplus  in  the  Treasury,  beyond  what  may  bs  re- 
quiretl  fur  its  current  service.  As,  then,  the  period  ap- 
proaches when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious  deliberation  of  Con- 
gi'ess  ;  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the  country  that  it  is 
yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  connexion  with  the 
difficu' ties  which  have  heretofore  attended  appropriations 
-for  purposes  of  ieiernal  improvement,  and  with  those 
which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise,  when- 
ever power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised  by  the 
General  Government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to'  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the  diversl- 
fted  interests  of  the  States,  and  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  unite  thenu  Every  member  of  the  Unien,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefitted  by  the  improvement 
of  inland  ni^vigation  and  tlve  construction  of  highways  in 
the  several  States.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  attain  this 
benefit  in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all.  That 
hitherto  adopted  has,  by  many  of  our  fellow -citizens, 
been  deprecated  as  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution, 
while,  by  others^  it  has  been  viewed  as  inexpedient.  All 
feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  harmo* 
ny  in  the  legislative  councib. 

To  avoid  these  evil*,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
safe,  justy  and  federal  disposition  which  could  be  made 
of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  apportionment 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  ratio  of  re- 
presentation; and,  should  this  measure  not  be  found  war- 
ranted by  the  (;onstilutien,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  propose  to  the  States  an  amendment  authorizing  it.  I 
regard  afi  appeal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real 
doubt,  and  where  its  exercise  is  deemed  indispensable 
to  the  general  welfare,  as  among  the  most  sacred  of  all 
our  obhg&tions.  Upon  this  country,  mere  than  any  other, 
has,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been  cast  the  special  guar- 
dianship of  the  great  principle  of  adherence  to  written 
constitutions.  If  it  fail  here,  all  hope  in  regard  to  it  will 
bi*  extinguished.    Tfint  tliis   was  intended  to  be  a  Gov* 
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cmment  of  limited  and-specific,  and  not  general  powers, 
must  be  admitted  hy  all  ;  and  if  is  our  duty  to  preserve 
for  it  the  character  intended  by  its  framers.  If  experi- 
ence points  out  the  necessity  for  an  enlarg'cment  of  tliesc 
powers,  let  us  apply  for  it  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
to  be  exercised  :  and  not  undermine  the  whfile  svstem 
by  a  resort  to  overstrained  constructions.  The  sciieme 
has  worked  well.  It  Ims  exceeded  the  Iiopes  of  those 
who  devised  it,  and  become  an  object  of  admiration  to 
the  world.  We  are  responsible  to  our  country,  and  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  self  government,  for  the  presen'a- 
tion  of  so  great  a  g  od.  The  great  mass  of  legislation 
relating  to  our  internai  affVirs,  was  intended  to  be  left 
where  the  Fedei-al  Convention  found  it — in  the  State 
Governments.  Nothing  is  clearer,  in  my  view,  than  that 
we  arc  chieMy  indebted  f'»r  the  success  of  the  Conslitu- 
lion  tmder  which  we  are  now  acting,  to  the  watchful  and 
auxiliary  operation  of  the  State  autliorities.  This  is  not 
the  reflection  of  a  day»  but  belongs  to  the  most  deeply 
rooted  convictions  of  my  mind.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too 
strongly  or  too  earnestly,  for  my  own  sense  of  its  import- 
ance, warn  you  ag:iinst.  all  encroachments  upon  the  la- 
gitimatc  sphere  of  State  sovereignty.  Sustained  by  its 
hea'thful  and  invigorating  iivflucnce,  the  Federal  system 
can  never  fall. 

In  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  long  credits  au- 
thorized on  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  losses  at  present 
sustained.  If  these  were  shortened  to  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  monttts,  and  warehouses  provided  by  Government, 
sufficient  to  receive  the  goods  offered  in  deposite  for  se- 
curity, and  ft»r  debenture  ;  and  if  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  a  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  estates  of  its 
insolvent  debtors  were  more  effectually  secured,  this  evil 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  obviated.  An  authority  to 
constnict  such  houses  is,  thei  efore,  with  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  credits,  recommended  to  your  atttn 
tion. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  laws  for  the  collection  and 
security  of  the  revenue  arising  from  imposts,  were  chiefly 
framtd  when  the  rates  of  duties  on  imported  goods  pre- 
sented much  less  temptation  for  illicit  tiade  than  at  pre- 
seiit  exists.  There  is  reascn  to  believe  tUat  these  laws 
arc  in  some  respects  quite  insufficient  for  the  proper  se- 
curity of  the  revenue,  and  the  protection  oi'  the  interests 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  observe  ihcm.  The  injtu-i- 
ous  anddcmoi-alixing  tendcr.cy  of  a  successful  system  of 
smugging,  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  comnicnt,  an  ■ 
cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest to  Congress  the  pn)priety  of  adopting  efficient  fnea- 
sures  to  prevent  this  evil ;  avoiding,  howevt  r,  as  much  as 

Eossible,  every  unnecessary  infringement  of  individual  li- 
erty,  and  embarrassment  of  fiiir  and  lawful  business. 
On  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Treasur)*,  I 
have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  pub- 
lic money  which  appears  to  be  outstanding.  Of  the  sum 
thus  due  from  individuals  to  the  Government,  a  consider- 
able portion  is  undoubtedly  desperate  ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  probably  been  rendered  so  by  remissness  in 
the  agents  charged  witli  its  collection.  By  pfopcr  cxer 
tions  a  great  part,  however,  may  vtt  be  recovered  ^  and, 
wliatcvcr  may  be  the  portions  respoctivtly  belonging  to 
these  two  classes,  it  behoves  the  Government  to  ascertain 
the  real  s'ate  of  the  fact.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
prompt  adoption  of  judicious  mcaures  for  the  collection 
of  such  as  may  be  made  available,  it  is  believed  that  a 
very  lairg^  amount  hrvs  bci-n  lost  through  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  provided  for  tlic  collection  of  debts  due  to 
the  public,  and  that  this  inadequacy  lies  chiefly  in  the 
want  of  legal  skill,  habitually  and  constantly  employed  in 
the  direction  of  tlie  agt  nts  engaged  in  the  service.  It 
must,  I  ibink,  be  admitted,  that  the  supervisory  power 
overKults  brought  by  the  puMic,  which  is  \\n\y  vosted  in 


an  accounting  officer  of  the  Treasury',  not  selected  with  a 
view  to  his  leg;d  knov  ledge,  and  encumbered  asi*-!^ 
with  numerous  other  duties,  operatcai  unfavorably  to  lit 
public  interest. 

It  is  important  that  this  branch  of  the  public  tiervire 
should  be  subjected  totUe  supervision  of  such  profession 
al  skill  as  will  give  it  efficiency.     The  expense  attendant 
upou  such  a  modification  of  the  Executive  Departm* nt 
would  be  justified  by  the  soundest  principles  of  economy. 
I  would  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  duties  m.w  as- 
signed to  the  Agent  of  the  Treasury,  so  far  as  llicv  re- 
late to  the  superintendence  and  management  of  Itgalpro- 
ceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  be  traiisftrrcn 
to  the  Attorney  Gehcral,  and  that  this  officer  be  plact(l<n 
the  same  footing,  in  all  respects,  as  the  lleadsof  (heolltr 
Departments,   receiving  like  compensation,  ami  luxiu^ 
such  subordinate  officers  pi-ovided  for  his  Departimni:;* 
j  may  be  requisite  for  ihc  discbarge  of  these  additional  du- 
,  t'Cs.     The  professional  skill  of  the  Attorney  General,  tn- 
I  ployed  in  directing  the  conduct  of  Marshals  ami  Disiiici 
j  Attorneys,  would  hasten  the  collection  of  debts  no«  i. 
I  suit,  and,  hereafter,  save  much  to  the  GovemnierL  U 
•  might  be  further  extended  to  the  superintendence  ufaii 
.  criminal  proceeding^  for  offences    against   tlie  V\i\M 
;  States.     In  making  this  transfer,  giieat  care  shoukl  beta- 
ken, however,  that  the  power  necessary'  to  the  Treasury 
Department  be  not  impaired  :  one  of  its  greatest  kcup- 
tii's  consisting  in  a  control  over  all  accounts,  until  tt^ir 
sre  audited  or  reported  for  suit. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  views,  I  wouUl  hi^- 
gest,  also,  an  inquirv,  whether  the  provisions  of  llici^rt 
cf  Congress  authorizing  the  discharge  of  the  persons  d 
debtors  to  the  Government,  from  imprisonment,  may  no'i 
consistently  with  the  publie  interest,  be  extcndc«l  tollrt 
release  of  the  debt,  where  the  conduct  of  the  debtor  Is 
wholly  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  fraud.  Somcnioic 
liberal  policy  thau  that  which  now  prevails,  in  reference 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  citizens,  is  certainly  cine  !» 
tljem,  and  wcxdd  prove  beneficial  to  the  country.  Tlic 
continuance  of  the  liability,  after  tlie  means  to  dischai^pc 
it  havo  been  exhausted,  can  only  serve  t6  di&piritil)e 
debtor  ;  or,  where  his  resources  are  but  partial,  th.-  w^n' 
of  power  in  the  Government  to  compromise  ami  ivIcsk 
the  demand,  i litigates  to  fraud,  as  the  only  iJesourccftf 
securing  a  support  to  his  family.  He  4hus  siiiksin'o* 
state  of  apathy,  and  becomes  a  useless  drone  in  society,  of 
a  vicious  member  of  it,  if  not  a  feeling  witness  ofihengxir 
and  inhunrMinity  of  his  country.  All  experience  pn^^w 
that  oppressive  debt  is  the  bane  of  ent"clrprisc ;  auJ '^ 
Fhould  be  the  care  of  a  l?epubhc  not  to  cxertagiiu<li'«ff 
power  over  misfortune  and  poverty. 

Since  the  hist  session  of  Congress,  numerous  fniucU  oa 
the  Treasury  have  been  discovered,  which  I  thought 't 
my  duty  to  bring  under  tlie-  cognizance  of  the  Unjii'l 
States'  Court  for  this  District,  by  a  criminal  prosecution. 
It  was  my  opinion,  and  that  o  able  counse  who  va^ 
consulted,-  that  the  cases  came  witfiin  .the  penalties jt 
the  act  of  the  17tirCongre3s,  approved  3rd  March,  1823| 
providing  tor  the  punishment  of^ frauds  committed  on  tb* 
Government  of  the  U  nited  States.  Either  from  torn  Ef- 
fect in  the  law,  or  in  its  administration,  every  effort  t" 
bring  the  accused  to  trial  under  its  proviwons  jiroveii  »«• 
effectual,  and  the  Government  was  driven  to  the  iiecct- 
sity  of  resorting  to  the  vague  and  inadequate  provision 
of  the  common  law.  It  is  therefore  my  duty  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  th«  p^* 
tection  of  the  Treasury.  If,  indeed,  there  be  no  proTi- 
sion  by  which  those  who  may  be  unworthily  entrusted 
with  its  guardianship,  can  be  punbhed  for  the  most  ««♦ 
grant  violation  of  duty,  extending  even  to  the  niost  frau' 
dulent  appropriation  of  the  public  ftmds  to  ll»cJrownn*'*» 
it  is  time  to  remedy  so  dangerous  an  omission.  Or,  if  tl'^ 
law  has  been  perverted  fVoiU  its  origiim!  ptirpobC^  a^*^ 
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criminals,  clcservinc'  to  be  punished  under  its  provisions, 
have  been  rescued  by  legal  subtilities,  it  ought  to  be 
made  so  plain,  by  amendatory  provisions,  as- to  b»ffle 
the  arts  of  perversion,  and  accomplish  tlic  end  of  its  ori- 
ginal enactment. 

In  one  of  the  most  flamnt  cases,  the  Court  decided 
that  the  prosecution  u^s  oarred  by  the  statute  whicii  li- 
mits prosecution  for  fraud  to  two  years.  In  this  case,  all 
the  evidences  of  fraud,  and  indeed  all  knowledge  that 
a  fraud  had  been  committed,  were  in  possession  of  the 
party  accused,  until  after  the  two  years  had  elapsed. 
Surely,  the  statute  ought  not  to  nm  in  faror  of  an^  man 
while  he  retains  all  the  evidences  of  his  crime  in  his  own 
possession  ;  and,  least  of  all,  in  favor  of  a  public  officer 
who  continues  to  defraud  the  Treasury  and  conceal  the 
transaction,  for  the  brief  term  of  two  prears.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as 
will  give  the-  injured  party  and  the  Government  two 
years  after  the  disclosure  of  the  fraud,  or  after  the  accus- 
ed is  out  ofofRce,  to  commence  their  prosecution. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  a  general  and  minute  inquiry  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  wha, 
offices  can  be  dispensed  with,  what  expenses  retrenchedt 
and  what  improvements  may  be 'made  in  the  organization 
of  its  various  parts,  to  secure  the  proper  responsibility  of 
public  agents,  and  promote  effieiency  and  justice  in  all 
Its  operations. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  will  make  you 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  our  Army,  Fortifica- 
tions, Arsenals,  and  Indian  Affairs.  The  proper  disci- 
J>line  of  the  Army,  the  training  and  equipment  of  the  Mi- 
it  ia,  the  education  bestowed  at  West  Point,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  means  of  defence,  applicable  to  the 
Naval  force,  will  tend  to  prolong  the  peace  we  now  en- 
joy, and  which  every  ^od  citizen — more  especially 
those  who  have  felt  the  miseries  of  even  a  successful  war- 
fare— must  ardently  desire  to  perpetuate. 

The  returns  fh>m  the  subordinate  branches  of  this  ser- 
vice, exhibit  a  regularity  and  order  highly  creditable  to 
its  character:  both  officers  and  soldiers  seem  imbued 
with  a  proper  sense  of  duty,  and  conform  to  the  restraints 
of  exact  discipline  with  that  cheerfulness  which  becomes 
the  profession  of  arms.  There  is  need,  however,  of 
further  lepslation,  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  specifi- 
ed in  the  report  under  consideration  :  to  some  of  which 
it  is  proper  thatl  should  call  your  particular  attention. 

The  act  of  Confess,  of  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  to  re- 
duce and  fix  the  military  establishment,  remaining  unexe- 
cuted as  it  regards  the  command  of  one  of  the  regiments 
of  artillery,  cannot  now  be  deemed  a  guide  to  the  Exe- 
cutive in  making  the  proper  appokitment.  An  explanato- 
ry act,  designating  the  class  of  officers  out  of  which  this 
grade  is  to  be  filled — whether  from  the  military  list,  as  ex- 
isting prior  to  the  act  of  1821, or  from  it,  as  it  has  been  fix- 
ed by  that  act — would  remove  this  difficulty.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  laws  regulating  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  officers  generally,  should  be  more  specific  than  they 
now  are.  Those,  for  example,  in  relation  to  the  Paymas- 
ter and  Surgeon  General,  assign  to  them  an  annual  salary 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  but  are  silent  as 
to  allowances  which  in  certain  exigencies  of  the  service 
may  be  deeme«l  indispensable  to  tJie  discharge  of  their 
duties.  This  circumstance  has  been  the  authority  for 
extending  to  them  various  allowances  at  different  times 
under  former  administrations:  but  no  uniform  rule  has 
been  observed  on  the  subject.  Similar  inconveniences 
exist  in  other  cases;  in  whieh  the  construction  put  upon 
the  laws  by  the  public  accountants  may  operate  une- 
qually, produce,  confusion,  and  expose  officers  to  the 
odium  of  claiming  what  is  not  their  uue. 

I  recommend  to  your  fostering  care,  as  one  of  our  sa- 
fest means  of  national  defence,  the  Military  Academy. 


This  institution  has  already  exercised  the  happiest  influ- 
ence upon  the  moral  anci  intellectual  character  of  our 
army;  and  such  of  the  graduates  as,  from  various  causes, 
may  not  pursue  the  profession  of  arms,  will  bu  scarcely 
less  useful  a^  citizens.  Their  knowledge  of  the  military 
art  will  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  militia  ser- 
vice; and,  in  a  measure,  secure  to  that  class  of  troops  the 
advantages  which,  in  this  respect,  belong  to  standing 
armies. 

I  >»ouldaIso  suggest  a  review  of  the  Pension  Isw,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  its  benefits  to  eveiy  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  who  aided  in  establishing  our  liberties,  and 
who  is  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort.  These  re- 
lics of  the  War  of  Independence  have  strong  claim  upon 
their  country's  gratitude  and  bounty.  The  law  is  defec- 
tive, in  not  embracing  within  its  provisions  all  those  who 
were,  during  the  last  wai*,  disabled  from- supporting  them- 
selves, by  manual  labor.  Such  an  amendment  would  add 
but  little  to  the  amount  of  pensions,  and  is  called  for  by 
the  sympathies  of  the  People,  as  well  as  by  conadera- 
tions  of  sound  policy.  -It  will  be  perceived  that  a  large 
addition  to  the  list  of  pensioners  has  been  occasioned  by 
an  order  of  the  late  administration,  departing  materially 
from  the  rules  which  had  previously  prevailed.  Consider- 
ing it  an  act  of  legislation,  1  suspended  its  operations  as 
soon  I  was  informed  that  it  had  commenced.  Before 
this  period,  however,  applications  under  the  new  regula- 
tions had  been  preferred,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four ;  of  which  on  the  2rth  of  March,  the  date 
of  its  revocation,  eighty-seven  were  admitted.  For  the 
amount,  there  was  neither  estimate  nor  appropriation^ 
and,  besides  this  deficiency,  the  regular  allowances,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  which  have  heretofore  governed  the 
Department,  exceed  the  estimate  of  its.  late  Secretary, 
by  about  fifty  thousand  dollars:  for  which  ansppropru^ 
tion  is  asked. 

Your  particular  attention  is  requested  to  tliat  pari  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  which  relates  to  the 
money  held  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians.  It 
wiU  be  perceived  tbut,  without  legislatix'e  aid,  the  Exe- 
cutive cannot  obviate  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  diminution  of  the  dividends  on  that  fund  ;  which  orig- 
inally amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  doUsrs,  and  has 
recently  been  invested  in  United  States'  three  per  cent, 
stock. 

The  oondition  and  ulterior  destiny  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
within  the  limits  of  some  of  our  States,  have  become  ob- 
jects of  much  interest  and  importance.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  Government  to  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization,-in  the  hope  of  gradually  reclaiming 
them  from  a  wandering  life.  This  policy  has,  however, 
been  coupled  with  another,  wholly  incompatible  with  ita 
success.  Professing  a  desire  to  civilize  and  settle  tliem, 
we  have,  at  the  same  time,  lost  no  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase their  lands  and  tnist  them  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Ity  this  means  they  have  not  only  been  kept  in  a 
wandering  state,  but  been  led  to  look  upon  us  as  unjust 
and  indifi*erent  to  their  fate.  Thus,  though  lavish  in  its 
expenditures  upon  the  subject.  Government  has  constant- 
ly defeated  its  own  policy,  and  the  Indians,  in  general^ 
receding  further  and  further  to  the  West,  have  retained 
their  savage  habits.  A  portion,  however,  of  the  Southern 
tribes,  having  mingled  mucli  with  the  whites,  and  made 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  have  lately  at- 
tempted to  erect  an  independent  government  within  the 
limits  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  These  States,  claiming 
to  be  the  only  sovereigns  within  iiieir  territories,  extend- 
ed their  laws  over  the  Indians  ;  which  induced  the  latter 
to  call  upon  the  United  States  for  protection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  presented 
was,  whether  the  General  Government  had  -a  right  to 
sustain  those  people  in  their  pretenuons  \  The  Constitu- 
tion declares,  that  '*  no  new  States  shall  be  formed  or 
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erected  within  the  juriscliction  of  any  other  State,"  with- 
out  the  consent  of  ita  Legislature.  If  the  General  Go- 
Ternment  is  not  permitted  to  tolerate  the  erection  of  a 
confederate  State  within  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
membefs  of  this  Union,  against  her  consent,  much  less 
could  it  allow  a  foreign  and  independent  government  to 
establish  itself  there.  Georgia  became  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy  which  eventuated '  in  our  federal  union^  as  a 
sovereign  State,  always  asserting  her  claim  to  certain 
limits  5  which,  having  been  onginally  defined  in  her 
colonial  charter,  and  subsequently  recognised  in  the  trea- 
ty of  peace,  she  has  ever  since  continued  to  enjoy,  ex- 
cept as  they  have  been  circumscribed  by  her  own  volun- 
tary transfer  of  a  portion  of  her  territory  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  aiticles  of  cession  of  1 802.  Alabama  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
original  States,  with  boundaries  which  were  prescribed 
by  Congress.  There  is  no  constitutional,  conventional, 
or  leg&l  provision,  which  allows  them  less  power  over  the 
Indians  within  their  borders,  than  is  possessed  by  Maine 
or  New  York.  Would  the  people  of  Maine  permit  the 
Penobscot  tribe  to  erect  an  Independent  Government 
within  their  State  }  and,  unless  they  did,  would  it  not  be 
the  duty  .of  the  General  Government  to  support  them  in 
resisting  such  a  measure  }  Would  the  people  of  New 
York  permit  each  remnfent  of  the  Six  Nations  within  her 
borders,  to  declare  itself  an  independent  people,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  ?  Could  the  Indians 
establish  a  separate  republic  on  each  of  their  reservations 
in  Ohio  ?  And  if  they  were  so  disposed,  would  it  be  the 
duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  them  in  the  attempt  ? 
If  the  principle  involved  in  the  obvious  answer  to  these 
questions  be  abandoned,  it|will  folloi»  that  the  objects  of 
this  Government  are  revei-sed  \  and  that  it  has  become  a 
part  of  its  duty  to  aid  in  destroying  the  States  which  H 
was  established  to  protect. 

Actuated  by  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  informed  the 
Indians  inhabiting  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama,  that 
their  attempt  to  establish  an  independent  government 
would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Executive  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  advised  them  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  or  submit  to  the  laws  of  those  States. 

Our  conduct  towards  these  People  is  deeply  interest- 
ing to  our  national  character.  Ttieir  present  condition, 
contrasted  with  what  they  once  were,  makes  a  most  pow- 
erful appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Our  ancestors  found 
them  the  uncontrolled  possessors  of  these  vast  regions. 
By  persuasion  and  force,  they  have  been  made  to  retire 
from  river  to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until 
some  of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct,  and  others  have 
left  but  remnants,  to  preserve,  for  a  while,  their  onoe 
terrible  names.  Surrounded  by  the  whites,  with  their 
arts  of  civilization,  which,  by  destroying  the  resources  of 
the  savage,  doom  him  to  weakness  and  decay,  the  fate  of 
the  Mohegan,  the  Narraganaett,  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast 
overtating  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creek. 
That  this  fete  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain  within 
the  Ihnits  of  the  SUtes,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  Ilu- 
manity  and  national  honor  demand  that  every  eifbrt  should 
be  made  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  in- 
quire  whether  it  was  just  in  the  United  SUtei  to  include 
them  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds  of  new  States 
whose  limiU  they  could  control.  That  step  cannot  be 
retraced.  A  State  cannot  be  dismembered  by  Congress, 
or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional  power. 
But  the  People  of  those  SUtes,  and  of  every  SUte,  ac- 
tuated by  feelings  of  justice  and  regard  for  our  national 
honor,  submit  to  you  the  interesting  Question,  whether 
something  connot  be  done,  consistemiy  witli  the  rights 
of  the  States,  to  preserve  this  much  injured  race  ? 

A«  a  means  of  effecting  this  end,  1  suggest,  for  your 
consideration,  the  propriety  for  setting  apart  an  ample 
district  West  of  the  Mississippi,  and  witliout.the  limits  of 


any  State  or  Territory,  now  formed,  to  be  guarantied  to 
the  Indian  tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall  occupy  it :  each 
tribe  hanng  a  distinct  control  over  the  portion  designa- 
ted for  its  use.  There  they  may  be  secured  in  the  en- 
joyment of  governments  of  their  o*^n  choice,  subject  to 
no  other  control  from  the  United  States  than  such  as  may 
be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,  and  be- 
tween the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may 
endeavor  to  teach  them  the.  arts  of  civilization  ;  and,  by 
promoting  union  and  harmony  among  them,,  to  raise  up 
an  interesting  commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the 
race,  and  to  attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  emigration  should  be  voluntary  :  for  it  would  be 
as  cruel  as  uiMust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant 
land.  ISut  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that,  if 
they  remain  within  the  Umits  of  the  States,  they  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as 
individuals,  they  will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they  have  improved 
by  their  industry.  But  it  seems  to  me  visionaiy  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  this  state  of  things  claims  can  be  allowed  on 
tracts  of  country  on  which  Ihey  have  neither  dwelt  nor 
made  improvements,  merely  because  they  have  seen 
them  from  the  mountain,  or  passed  them  in  the  chase. 
Submitting  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  receiving,  like 
other  citizens,  protection  in  their  persons  and  property, 
they  will,  ere  long,  become  merged  in  the  mass  of  our 
population. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavj 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  useful 
employment  of  that  branch  of  our  service,  during  the 
present  year.  Constituting,  as  it  doea,  tlie  beet  standlni^ 
security  of  this  couYitry  against  foreign  aggression,  it 
'  claims  the  especial  attention  of  Government .  In  this  spi- 
rit, the  measures  which,  mnce  the  termination  of  the  iLt 
war,  have  been  in  operation  for  its  gradual  enlargement, 
were  adopted  {  and  it  should  continue  to  be  cherished  u 
the  offspring  of  our  national  experience.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that,  nowwithstanding  the  great  soUcitade  which 
has  been  manifested  for  the  perfect  organization  of  thii 
arm,  and  the  liberality  of  the  appropriations  which  thst 
solicitude  has  suggested,  this  object  has.  In  many  impor* 
tant  respects,  not  been  secured. 

In  time  of  peace,  we  have  need  of  no  more  ships  of 
war  than  are  reqmsite  to  the  protection  of  our  commerce. 
Those  not  wanted  for  this  object  must  lay  in  the  harbon, 
wher^,  without  proper  covering,  they  rapidly  decay  ;  and, 
even  under  the  best  precautions  for  their  preservation, 
must  soon  become  useless.  Such  is  already  the  case 
with  man^  of  our  finest  vessels  i  which,,  thougli  unfi- 
nished, wUl  now  require  immense  sums  of  money  to  be 
restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were,  when  com« 
mitted  to  their  proper  element.  On  this  subject  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  our  best  policy  would  be,  to  d*^- 
continue  the  building  of  ships  of  tiie  first  and  seconU 
class,  and  look  rather  to  the  possession  of  ample  nuiteri&Is, 
prepared  for  the  emergencies  of  war,  than  to  the  nuniber 
of  vessels  which  we  can  float  in  a  season  of  peace,  as  tJM 
index  of  our  naval  power.  Judicious  deposites  in  na^r 
yards,  of  timber  and  other  materials,  fashioned  under  tks 
hands  of  skilful  workmen,  and  fitted  for  prompt  applica- 
tion to  their  various  purposes,  would  enable  ua,  at  all 
times,  to  construct  vessels  as  fast  as  they  can  be  manned, 
and  save  the  heavy  expense  of  repairs,  except  to  su6h  res* 
bcLsas  must  be  employed  in  guarding  our  conunerc«. 
The  proper  points  for  the  establishment  of  these  yards 
are  indicated  with  so  much  force,  in  the  report  of  \\x 
Navy  Board',  that,  in  recommending  it  to  your  attention.  I 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  express  my  hearty 
concurrence  in  their  views.  The  Yard  in  this  Disirirf 
being  already  furnished  with  most  of  the  machinery  oe- 
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cewary  for  shtp-btiUding,  will  be  competent  to  the  supply 
of  the  two  selected  by  the  Board  as  the  best  for  the  con- 
eentration  of  materials ;  and,  from  the  facility  and  cer- 
tainty of  communication  between  them,  it  will  be  useless 
to  incur,  at  those  depots,  the  expense  of  similar  machi- 
nery, especially  that  used  in  preparing  the  usual  metallic 
and  wooden  furniture  of  vessels. 

Another  imnrovement  would  be  effected  by  dispensing 
altogether  witn  the  Navy  Board,  as  ndw  constituted, <and 
■ubstituting,  in  its  stead,  bureaux  similar  to,  those  alraady 
existing  in  tlie  Wftr  Department  Each  member  yf  the 
Board,  transferred  to  the  head  of  a  separate  bureau, 
charged  with  specific  duties,  wauld  feel,  in  its  highest 
degree,  that  wholesome  responsibility,  which  cannot  be 
dtlVidcd,  without  a  far  more  than  proportionate  diminution 
of  its  force.  Their  raluable  serrices  would  become  stilL 
anare  so  when  separately  appropriated  to  distinct  portions 
Q>f  the  great  interests  of  the  Navy,  to  the  prosperity  of 
which  each  would  be  impelled  to  devote  himself,  by  the 
atrongest  Motives.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  every 
branch  of  this  important  service  would  assume  a  more 
aimple  and  precise  charaater :  its  efficiency  would  be  in- 
creased, and  scrupulous  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  promoted. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  marine  corps  be 
merged  in  the  artillery  or  infantiy,  as  the  best  mode  of 
curing  the  many  defects  in  its  organization.  B.ut  little 
exceeding  in  number  any  of  th^  regiments  of  infantry, 


ant,  five  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonels,  who  receive  the 
full  pay  and  emoluments  of  their  brevet  rankj  without 
rendering  proportionate  service.  Details  for  marine  ser- 
rice  could  as  well  be  made  fram  the  artillery  or  infantry, 
there  being  no  peculiar  training  requisite  for  it. 

With  these  improvement^  and  such  others  as  zealous 
watchfulness  and  mature  consideration  may  suggest,  There 
can  be  little  dodbt  that,   under  an  energetic  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs,  the  Kavy  may  soon  be  made  evcrv  thing 
that  the  nation  wishes  it  to  be.     Its  efficiency  Jn  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  in  the  West  India  seas,  and  wherever 
its  squadrons  have  been  employed  in  securing  -the  inter- 
ests of  the  countrj^,  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary, to  which  I  refer  you  for  other  interesting  details. 
Among  these  1  would  bespeak  the  attention  of  Congress 
for  the  views  presented  in  relation  to  the  inequality  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy,  as  to  the  pay  of  officers.     No 
SHch  inequality  should  prevail  between  these  brave  de- 
fendera  of  their  country  ;  and,  where  it  dpea  exist,^  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  rectified. 
The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  referred  to  as 
exhibiting  a  highly  satisfactory  administration  of  that  De- 
partment.    Abuses  have  been  reformed  ;  increased  ex- 
pedition in  the  transportation  of  the  mail  secured  ;  and 
lis  revenue  much  improved.    In  a  political  point  of  view, 
this  Department  is  chiefly  important  as  affording  the 
means  of  diffusing  knowledge*     It  is  to  the  body  politic, 
what  the  veins  and  arteries  are  to  the  natural;  conveying, 
rapidly  and  reetilarly,  to  the  remotest  parts  6f  the  sys* 
tern,  correct  infiirmation  of  the  operations  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  and  bringing  back  to  it  the  wishes  and  feelings 'of 
t!ie  People.    Through  its  agency,  we  have  secured  to 
ourselves  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press. 
In  this  general  survey  <if  our  affairs*  a  subject  of  high 
importance  presents  itself  in  the  present  organization  of 
the  Judiciary.    An  uniform  operation  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment in  the  different  States  is  certainly  desirable  ; 
and,   existing  as  they  dd  in  the  Union,  on  the  basis  of 
perfect  equality,  each  State  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  others  should  be 
extended  to  hers,    l^ie  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States  exists^  in  all  its  efficiency  in  only  fifteen  members 
of  the  Union  ;  to  three  others^  the  Circuit  Courts,  which 


imperfectly  extended  ;  and  to  the  remaining  six,   alto- 
gether denied.     The  effect  has  been  to  withhold  from 
Uie  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  the  advantages  afforded  (by 
the   Supreme  Court)  to  their    fellow-citizens  in  other 
States,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  criminal,  and  much  of 
the  civil,  authority  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.     That  this 
state  of  thingfs  ought  to  be  remedied,  if  it  can  be  done 
consistently  with  the  public  welfure,  is  not  to  be  doubted: 
neither  is  it  to  be  disguised  that.thc  organization  af  our 
judicial  system  is  at  once  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
To  extend  the   Circuit  Courts  equally  throughout  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  such  a  multiplication  of  members  as  would  encum- 
ber the  Supreme  Appellate  Tribunal,  is  the  object  de- 
sired.    Perhaps  it  might  be  accomplished  by  -dividing 
the  Circuit  Judges  into  two  classes,   and  providing  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  held  by  those  classes 
alternately — the  Chief  Justice  always  presiding. 

If  an  extension  of  the  Circuit  Court  system  to  tho^ie 
States  M'hich  do  not  now  enjoy  its  benefits  should  be  de- 
termined upon,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  revise 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  Circuits ;  and  even  if 
that  system  should  not  be  enlarged,  such  a  revision  is  re- 
commended. 

A  provision  for  taking  the  census  of  the  People  of  the 
U.  States  will,  to  ensure  the  completion  of  that  work  with- 
in a  convenient  time,  claim  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 
The  great  and  constant  increase  of  business  in  the  De- 
that  corps  has,  besides  its  Lieutenant  Colonel  Command- 1  partment  of  State  forced  itself,  at  an  early  period,  upon 
~       ~  -  .       -  ^^^  attention  of  the   Executive.     Thirteen  ye.'-.rs  ago,  it 

was,,  in  Mr.   Aladi son's  last  message  to  Congress,  made 
the  subject  of  an  earnest  recommendation,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  botli  of  his  successors^;   and  my  com- 
paratively limited  experience  has  satisfied  me  of  its  just- 
ness.    It  has  arisen  from  many  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  large  addition  that  has  been  made  to  the 
family  of  independent  nations,  and  the  proportionate  ex- 
tension of  our  foreign  relations.     Tfie  reme^ly  proposed 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Department— a  measure 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  vicvvs  cf  Con- 
gress, on  account  of  its  supposed  tendency  to  increase, 
gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  already  too  strong  bias 
of  the  Federal  system  towards  the  exercise  of  authority 
not  delegated  to  it.     I  am  not,  therefi)re,  dispoi^ed  to  te* 
vive  the  recommendation  ;  but  am  not  the  less  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  so  organizing  that  Department, 
that  its  Secretary  may  devote  more  of  his  time  to  our  fo- 
reign relations.     Clearly  satisfied  that  the  public  good 
would  be  promoted  by  some  suitable  provision  on  the 
subject,  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  it. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  expires 
in  lSo6,  and  its  stockholders  will  most  probably  apply  for 
a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  -  In  order  to  avoid  tlie  evils 
resulting  from  precipitancy  in  a  measure  involving  such 
important  principles,  and  »uch  deep  pecuniary  interests, 
I  feel  that  1  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  interested, 
tooaoon  present  it  to  the  deliberate  con«dcratu)n  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  People.     Both  the  constitutionality 
and  the  expediency  of  .the  law  creating  this  Bank,  are 
well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  i 
'  and  It  must  be  admitted  by  ail,  that  it  has  failed  in  the 
great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 
Under  these  -chrcumstanccs,  if  such  an  institution  is 
deemed. essential  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the-Govern* 
ment,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  whether 
a 'National  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised,rwhich  would 
avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties, and,  at  the  same  time, 
secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  Government  and  country « 
that  were  expected  to  result  from  the  present  Bank. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  britiging  to 
your  .view  the  just  claim  of  the  representatives  of  C<»m 


coostitttte  an  important  port  of  that  system,  have  been !  mo^ore  DeCfttur,  hia  officers  and  crew,  arising  irum  the 
VoIm  VI—JB. 
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Message  oftKe  President,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 


[Siv.  and  HL  of  Rsn. 


re-capture  of  the  ftigate  Philadelphia,  under  the  heavy 
batteries  of  Tripoli.  Although  sensible,  as  a  general  rule, 
©f  the  impropriety  of  Executive  interference,  under  a 
Government  like  ours,  where  every  individual  enjoys  the 
tight  of  directly  petitioning  Congress,  yet,  viewing  this 
case  as  one  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  recommend  it  to  your  favorable  consideration. 
Beudes  the  justice  of  this  claim,  as  corresponding 'to 
those  which  have  been,  since  recognised  and  satisfied,  it 
is  the  fniit  of  a  deed  of  patriotic  and  chivalrous  daring, 
which  infused  life  and  confidence  into  our  infant  Navy, 
and  contributed,  as  much  as  any  exploit  in  its  history^  to 
•levate  our  national  character.  Public  gratitude,  there 
fore,  stamps  her  seul  upon  it  \  and  the  meed  should  not 
be  withheld  which  may  hereafter  operate  as  a  stimulus  to 
our  gallant  tars. 

I  now  commend  you,  fellow  citiaens,  to  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God,  with  a  full  reliance  on  His  merciful  provi- 
dence  for  the  raiaintenance  of  our  free  institutions  {  and 
with  an  earnest  supplication,  that,  whatever  errors  it  may 
be  my  lot  to  commit,  iiv  discharging  the  arduous  duties 
which  have  devolved  on  me,  will  find  a  remedy  in  the 
bannony  and  wisdom  of  yeur  councils . 

^  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Dteember  8, 1829. 

Doatmenis  deeampanying  the  President's  Message. 
REPORT  OP  THE  SliCRETARY  OF  WAR 


DEPAnTMEWT  OF  Win,       7 

30th  November,  1829. 5 

^the  Presideniofthe  Untied  States.' 

Sia :  The  Secretary  of  War  submits  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a  report,  shewing  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  the  Department  has  been  con- 
ducted, that  its  details  may  be  before  him  ibr  considera- 
tion. The  communications  received  from  the  different 
oificars  connected  with  the  War  Department,  here  an- 
nexed, contain  ever>'  thing  minutely,  and  more  in  detail; 
than  can  be  presented  in  the  Report  Such  general  £Ug. 
gestibns,  in  reference  to  ibcm,  as  may  appear  warrant- 
ed by  the  public  interest,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  submit, 
that  they  may  receive  from  you  the  attention  they  shall 
be  found  to  merit. 

Itis  with  pleasure  made  Tcnown,  that  the  army  is  sa- 
tls&ctorily  fulfilling  their  just  engsgements  to  the  coun- 
tiT  5  and  that  harmony  and  proper  zeal  prevails.    The 
rank  and  file  is  nearly  complete,  and  although  desertion 
has  not  entirely  ceased,  yet  it  is  less  firequent  than  here- 
tofore.  The  rigid  exactions  of  the  law,  in  reference  to  this 
crime,  is  believed  to  carry  too  ereat  severity  for  a  state  of 
peace,  and  should  be  meliorated  into  something  better  cor- 
responding tvith  th^  magnitude  of  the  offence.    It  is  not 
*  the  quantum,  but  the  certainty  of  punishment,  that  is  cal- 
culated to  deter  offenders  ;  and  as  no  soldier,  in  peace, 
has  been  executed  under  the  sentence  of  a  court  mar- 
tial, it  has  occasioned  the  impression  that  so  severe  a  pen- 
alty  will  most  probably  not  be  enforced,  and,  hence,  a 
disregard  of  it  is  entertained.    I  would  bv  no  means  be 
understood  at  recommending  a  return  to  the  infliction  of 
•tripes ;  it  is  a  punishment  altogether  too  degradiRg  ;  it 
atripsthe  soldier  of  that  proud  spirit,  and  of  those  lofty 
feelings  of  honor,  which  will  tend  to  prepare  him,  when  a 
■aittble  occauon   may  offer,  to  become  a  traitor  to  the 
countfy  that  has  branded  him  with  infamy,  the  stigma  of 
which,  no  future  good  conduct,  on  his  part,  can  remove. 

The  efficiency  of  an  army  is  to  be  discerned  through  the 
pridie,  the  elevated  character  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  To  secure  thi§  condition  of  things,  nO  man  should 
pt,  in^Eiugled  into  public  service  under  fuse  pretences,  and 
when  his  mind  is  not  in  a  situation  to  engage  in  contract. 
;H«  who  should  bargain  with  a  neighbor  for  his  property, 


when  foiind  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  would  be  justly  re- 
prehensible, and  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  of  practiced 
wrong  :  how  miicli  more  cautious,  then,  should  a  Goveni' 
rocnt  be,  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  its  citizenS}  to  aroid 
a  temporar}'  purchase  of  their  liberties,  at  suchatim^, 
and  imder  such  circumstances.  Resting  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  this  impression,  orders  have  been  issued,  prohibit. 
ing  any,  when  intoxicated,  to  be  enlisted,  and  forbiddinf 
any  contract  to  be  Anally  consummated,  unil  time  andop- 
portunityiire  afforded  for  deliberation.  Pursuing  this  course, 
qualified  and  valuable  materials  will  enter  into  and  coib- 
pose  tlie  ranks  of  our  army,  and  character  and  pride  be  ob- 
tained'- To  attain  this  end,  an  effectual  altera^on  wotild  be 
to  withhold  the  premium  which  at  present  is  given forca- 
listments ;  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  induce  a  carelea- 
ness  and  indifference  as  to  the  description  vf  men  vho  ttt 
received.  It  might  be  better  to  maae  the  prcniiuin,  thui 
wrongly  bestowed,  an  increased  boutity  to  the  enlisted  re- 
cruit. 

The  long  controverted  question  respecting  brevet  rink 
in  the  army  has  been  decided  in  a  manner  which  ii  belief- 
ed  to  be  in  conformity  with  existing  laws  ontheaubject.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  that,  as  far  as  opinions  have  been  ucet- 
tained,  the  officers  of  the  army  are  disposed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decision,  because  of  the  certainty  which  hai  beta 
arrived  at,  and  the  increased  harmony  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  ^consequent  upon  that  certainty. 

There  is  a  doUbt  resting,  in  connexion  with  thisaubjec!, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  bringing  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress  :  it  is  as  to  the  corapcnaticn 
rtghtfuUy  to  be  extended  to  brevet  officers,  when  a  ctf> 
maud  is  held  correspondent  to  their  rank.  The  intcrpn- 
tation  given  to  the  law  upon  this  subject,  by  a  regulation  c. 
the  War  Department,  in  182r,  is,,  that  when  a  Captain  a 
in  the  command  of  any  larger  numerical  force  than  accir- 
pany,  no  matter  how  inconsiderable;  a  Mujor,  greater  fiw* 
than  two  companies  f  a  Colonel  more  than  a  regiment  i» 
Ganeral  any  force  greater  than  a  brigade  ?  that  in  all  iucji, 
and  similar  cases,  the  officers,  respectively,  are  to  be  cof 
sidered  as  having  a  command  according  to  their  breve*. 
and  pay  corresponding  to  their  rank  \  conformabl)'  to  ti« 
conceived  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  18th  of  April,  181 
The  effect  of  this  construction  has  been,  so  foraitf? 
pay  of  the  army  is  concerned,  instead  of  having  cr* 
Major  Genei-al  and  two  Aids-de-Campr  as  the  act  ofla^j* 
for  organizing  the  military   cstabEshment  conterop»*«- 


there  have  been  in  service  three  Major  Gcnciuli  ana*^^ 
Aids?  and  instead  of  two  Prigadicrs,  as  is  required  bp<« 
same  act,  there  haVc  been  four  Colonels,  who,  in  virt«- 
the  regulation  of  1827,  relative  to  brevet  appoinimcns, 
have  received  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  Bripa'-'^j 
General;  thus  appending  to  the  army  three Majon i|- 
four  Brigadier  Ocnerals,  with  other  officers  of  lower  graJf. 
not  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1821  for  fixing  amilit»7 
peace  establishment.  It  is  submitted  for  Congress  to  c« 
termine  how  far  this  heretofore  authorized  procedure  »*' 
continue,  or  in  future  be  restricted,  to  the  conccired  :£  i 
trepretation  of  the  law.  , 

As  this  construction  had  obtained,  it  was  conside^^^ 
if  not  strictly  correct,  at  least  not  improper  to  be  con^^ 
ed  4  especially  as  previous  appropriations  by  Congres*^ 
brevet  compensation  had  been  made,  and  at  their &' 
session,  too;  thereby  indicating  an  acquiescence  to  •-' 
regulation  of  IB27.  But  owing  to  the  number  of  bfc^c» 
which,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  requiring  them,  wcrccc 
fcrrcd  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  p^ 
mcnts  made  on  this  account  will  exceed  the  estimstcpi- 
senled  from  the  Department  for  the  year  1829,  and  the »' 
propriation  consequent  upon  that  estimate.  ,^ 

Under  this  constructive  mode,  of  granting  cxlra>'^'*J^ 
ances,  there  has  likewise  been  conceded  to  the  SuTr_ 
!  General  of  tl>e  army,  fuel  and  quarters,  and  a  ^'■^^"f'''. 
•  tionof  them.     The  language  of  the  act  of  the  1*« 
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April,  1818;  is,  "  there  shall  be  a  Surgeon  General,  with 
m  «lary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  doHara  per  annum;" 
evidently  intending  to  render  this  a  wlary  officer,  with  a 
fixed  and  certain  compensation.  The  act  of  tlie  30th  of 
March,  1814,  provides,  "that  the  Physician  and  Surgeon 
tSeneral  of  the  army,  be  entitled  to  two  rations  per  day, 
and  foraga  for  two  horses."  At  this  time  the  compen- 
sation given,  was  also  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  subsequent  ac%  however,  of  1818,  fixing  and  re- 
g<ilating  the  peace  establishment,  says  nothing  of  per- 
quisites or  emoluments ;  and  Ts  hence  to  be  considered  as  a 
revocation  of  previous  enactments  upon  the  same  subject. 

There  is  nothing  which,  by  a  fair  construction  of  the 
law,  would  give  the  Surgeon  General  an  allowance  for 
fuel  and  quarters,  which  it  is  believed  would  not  equally 
apply  to  the  Paymaster  General,  to  whom  it  has  been  re- 
fiised.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  as  to  both,  the  same. 
The  compensation  (o  the  Paymaster  General,  as  fix- 
*d  by  the  act  of  the  24th  of  April,  IBlfiv  is  as  follows  : 
•*  The  Pay  .Department  shall  consist  of  one  Paymaster 
General  of  the  army,  with  tlie  annual  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand fiire  hundred  dollars."  Tlie  allowance  ought  to  he 
extended  to  both,  or  else  withheld  from  both.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  conceive  how,  upon  any  proper  ground,  a  differ- 
ence or  distinction  in  those  cases  can  be  made  ;  iunsmuch 
as  the  laws  conferring  their  pay  are,  in  substance,  and  al- 
snost  in  expression,  indentical. 

Another  coin^e,  w1\ich,  for  a  time  past,  has  been  pur- 
mmdf  arises  under  a  regulation  declaring  certain  bureaus 
connected  with  the  War  Department  to  be  military  posts; 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
admitted  rations,  and,  of  consecjuence,  the  amount  of  pay. 
By  the  regulation  of  1825,  it  is  provided  "  that  double  ra- 
tions shall  be  allowed  to  the  corhmanders  of  departments, 
and  of  such  posts  and  arsenals  as  the  War  Department  slialt 
authorize.** 

It  is  not  presumable,  that  places  where  ratye  civil  du- 
ties are  required  to  be  performed,  merit  to  be  denomi- 
nated military  posts ;  or  were  so  intended  by  the  law.  A 
difperent  opinion  and  construction,  however,  has  prevail 
^d,  and  the  definition  "  post"  has  been  extended  to  the 
aeveral  bureau  officers  connected  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  double  rations  attached  and  commuted  for. 
The  coniitniction  thus  given  has  not  been  altered  :  it  is 
still  retained  {  not  from  a  belief  tha^  it  was  strictly  cor- 
rect, but  tlut,  -having  been  hcretotbre  acted  upon  and 
sanctioned,  it  was^prefeiTed  to  he  lcf\  for  tlie  determina- 
tion of  Congress,  that-,  by  some  further  act  of  legislation, 
it  might  better  be  defined,  what,  for  the  future,  shoidd 
be  considered  a  proper  delii^ition  of  the  term  ;  or  by  be- 
ing* passed  over  in  silence,  lo  suffer  the  present  undtr- 
standing  to  prevail.  The  regulation  adpptcd  is  not  con- 
<:eived  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  Con,^rcss  up- 
on this  subject.  Hiese  apeak  of  an  increased  admission 
of  rations  to  officers  when  **  commanding  f*  evidently 
Intending  such  allowance,  whcnthe'y  shotdd  be  in  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  a  miliiary,  not  a  civil  trust.  \(,  tlien,  tlic  Uw 
«loes  not  authorize  it,  the  regulation  of  the  Department 
certainly  ought  not :  for,  alihuv^h  authority  is  conceded 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  President's  approba- 
tion, to  adopt  for  -the  Army,  rules  and  regulations,  it 
should  not  be  intended  as  a  privilege  to  exercise  legisla- 
tive power.  Such,  adopted  regulations  must  be  in  con 
fbrmity,  not  in  opposition,  to  existing  laws. 

To  g^ard  against  all  liuforeseen  coniingencies  as  to 
"the  pay  of  x)1ficer8,  !  would  suggest,  if  it  would  not  be 
preferable  to  regulate  the,  compensuflon  of  the  Army 
on  some  fixed  and  ct-rtain  ba^is,  so  that  all  should  be- 
come salary  officers.  The  facilities  which  such  a  course 
-vmuld  afford  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
^woiild  be  great,  white  an  essential  beneRt  would  result 
to  tlie  officers  themselves.  To  them  \t  would  prove 
viorc  tatitftictory.      The  practice,  so  prevalent,  of  hav- 


ing items  of  account  disallowed  or  suspended,  as  by  dif* 
ftrent  disbursing  officers  different  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions, as  to  existing  laws,  are  entertained,  has  not  failed  to 
introduce  difficulties  to  the  Gbvemraent,  and  oftentimes 
embarrassment  to  the  officers.  By  attaching  to  each 
gi'ade,  from  the  Major  General,  a  salary  certain  and  spe- 
cific, dependent  upon  no  contingency,  happier  reauitt 
would  be  attained,  and  greater  satisfaction  produced  to 
those  who  arc  interested.  The  only  contingencies  of 
payment  authorized  might  be  for  stationary  and  postage  i 
and  for  transportation,  when  proceeding  imder  speeial 
orders  from  one  post  to  another,  with  the  authority  which 
•alreatly  pertains  to  the  Department,  of  assigning,  at  par- 
ticular posts,  an  allowance  of  increased  rations,  thereby 
to  equalize,  in  some  degree,  the  expenses  of  living;  it  be- 
ing an  item  greater  at  some  places  than  at  others,  and 
wliich,  on  principles  of  justice,  shotdcl  be  placed  upon 
some  ground  of  equality.  A  tabular  statement  from  the 
Paymaster  General  is  annexed,  showing  the  amount  of 
of  pay,  brevet  pay.  and  emoluments,  that  are  annually  re- 
ceived  by  officers  in  their  respective  grades,  as  informa- 
tion and  data  by  which  to  regidate  the  allowance  of  salarjr^ 
should  it  be  considered  expedient. 

From  the  report  of  the  nead  of  the  Engineer  Corpip 
it  will  be  perceived  that  some  amendments  and  changes 
are  proposed.  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  as  regards  the 
objects  of  national  defence,  the  suggestions  onered  aro 
worthy  of  high  consideration.  In  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  our  rivers,  bays,  and  harbors,  constructing  roads^ 
and,  above  all,  erecting  those  important  fortifications 
which  are  to  constitute  the  future  defences  of  the  country^ 
this  corps  forms  an  essential  reliance.  Intelligent  and 
skilful,  these  branches  of  service  liave  been  confided  to 
them,  and  the  fidelity  of  execution  every  where  display- 
ed is  a  manifestation  of  their  worth  and  value  to  the 
country ;  added  to  which,  every  thing  of  safety  and  strict 
accountability  for  funds  placed  in  their  hands,  is  constant- 
ly regarded  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Depsrtment 
The  same  remark,  hotircrer,  and  in  equal  juistice,  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  disbursing  officers  connected  with,  the 
War  Department.  If  it  ba  the  pleasure  of  Congress  that 
the  important  internal  improvements  of  tl^  country  shall 
continue,  and  a  desire  correspondently  is  possessed  that 
those  autiiorized  works  shall  progress  creditably  to  tlio 
spirit  that  projects  them,  there  is  no  plan  to  be  suggested 
preferable  to  an  enlargement  of  this  corps,  to  the  extent 
that  the  entire  reliance  of  the  Government  for  all  such  ob- 
jects may  be  on  their  exertions.  At  present,  the  number 
authorized  is  altogether  insufficient  to  the  objects  requir- 
ing ttttcntioii,  to  say.  nothing  of  the  numerotis  and  fre- 
quent applieations  fiom  the  States  to  be  afforded  the  bene- 
fit g1  tlieir  services,  and  which  the  Department,  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  in  repeated  instances,  have 
been  constrained  to  refuse,  when  cve»7  disposition  was 
fc-lx  to  accord  to  the  request. 

This  report  minutely  present^  the  state,  condition,  and 
progress,  of  the  different  fortifications  which  have  been 
projected  in  Congress.     By  some  error  of  estimate  and 
fact,  the  appropriation,  of  last  year,  for  the  completion  of 
Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Mississippi  Uivcr,  has  fallen  short  of 
the  object ;  and  inconveniences  will  be  felt  unless  an 
early  appropriation  can  be  procured.      Discovering  that 
the  funds  ^would  prove  insufficient,  iJt  was  suggested  to 
the  Department,  and  brought  tu  your  consideration,  if  a 
portion  of  the  unexpended  amount  set  apart  *•  for  the  re- 
pairs and  contingencies  of  fortifications,-'  might  not  be 
I  iransferred  to    the  head  of   **  fortifications"   generally. 
;  This,  however,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  of  authority 
wanted.      It  is  now  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing an  early  apfTropristlon,  that,  before  the  sickly  season 
'  on  the  Mississippi  commences,  the  work  may  he  in  pre* 
j  gress  ;  otherwise,  it  must  stand  defsrred,  and  be  greatly 
*  retarded  for  another  year. 
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The  communication  of  the  Doard  of  Visiters,  which  ac- 
companies the  report  of  the  head  of  the  Enpnecr  Corps, 
will  show  the  condition  and  state  of  the  Military  Acaclc- 
my.  Towards  this  Jnstltution,  prejudices,  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country,  have  been  entcilainevl,  attributiible, 
perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  that  its  advantages  arc  not 
fully  considered,  nor  its  bcaefils  duly'appreciated.  We 
are  becoming  a  numerous  and  strong  People, forming  and 
extending  our  commeixi»l  connexions  throughout  the 
civilized  woiM.  From  tlic  experience  afforded  by  other 
nations  in  times  past,  we  are  warned  to  the  belief  tliat 
jealousies,  and  disa^jreements,  and  contests,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected to  come  upon  us.  Prudence  to  avoid,  an<l  prc- 
psration  to  meet,  such  a  state  of  things,  when  rcmlercd 
unavoidable,  is  demanded  by  a  proper  regard  to  our  Afe- 
(y  and  our  institutions.  Men  can  no  more  become  sol- 
diers intuitively 'and  by  instinct  th.>n  they  can  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  any  other  profession  in  life.  Information 
must  prepare,  and  experience  qualify,  in  all  situations.  At 
this  Institution,  the  genius  of  the  young  nr/«n  of  the  coun- 
tr}'  will  dawn  and  ripen,  and  the  value  of  their  services 
be  found  in  moments  of  greatest  peril.  But,  besides  this 
high  and  estimable  consideration,  it  may  be  looked  to  as 
one  of  the  strong  bonds  of  our  union..  Two  hundred  atid 
sixty  young  men  associated  for  a  time,  with  all  those  at- 
tachments created  which  early  friendships  inspire,  cannot 
fa".l  to  secure,  for  the  future,  increased  strength  and  dulTi- 
bir.ty  to.  the  Government.  Here  education,  and  good  con 
duct,  and  military  discipline,  arc  regarded  ;  and  while  the 
mind  is  led  forward  and  trained  to  useful  thought,  all  those 
high  feelings  which  constitute  an  honoi-ablc  sense  of  pro- 
priety, arc  cheriiihed  and  regarded.  At  no  period  has 
the  institution  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  Col. 
Thayer,  the  elHcient  Superintendent,  aided  hy  profess- 
ors of  liberal  endowments,  zealous  in  the  peif(»rmancc  of 
the  high  trusts  confided  to  them,  are  pressing  it  forward 
to  a  state  of  advancement,  of  which  presently  the  country 
will  have  cause  to  be  proud.  Some  additional  improve- 
ments, suggested  as  necessary  by  the  Superintendcut,and 
which  will  mvolve  but  a  slight  increase  of  expense,  are 
desirable,  and  will  prove  beneficial.  The  necessary  ex- 
planations as  to  what  is  proposed,  will  be- found  to  accom- 
pany the  application. 

A  reference  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Ordinance 
will  show  the  paiticular  details  of  operation  in  that  branch 
of  the.s«r^'ice  :  it  merits  attention.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly observed  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be  in  pre- 
paration. In  this  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  the 
appropriations  to  be  made  for  clothing  our  fortifications 
should  correspond  with  the  probable  periods  of  their 
completion.  It  would,  indeed,  be' a  mortifying  result,  if, 
aAer  the  labor  and  cost  which.has  been  enconntered  for 
their  completion,  it  should  rest  in  the  power  of  an  enemy, 
at  the  on3*t  of  war,  to  seize  or  destroy  them,  because  the 
means  had  not  been  placed  io  readine«i  f«>r  their  de- 
fence. 

From  the  report  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent annual  rate  of  appropriation,  to  wit,  $  100,000,  six- 
teen or  twenty  years  will  hare  passed  before  a  proper  su^. 
ply  of  arms  for  those  fortifications  now  in  progress  can  be 
obtained  for  their  defence.  As  regaixls  this  subject,  the 
course  most  advisable  to  be  pursued  wodd  be>  that  the 
armament  preparation  should  progress  correspondently 
with  the  worka  themselves ;  not  that  they  should  he 
mounted,  and,  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  become  de- 
cayed and  useless,  but  that  the  guns,  being  at  their  po- 
sitions, and  the  carnages  in  readiness,  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  war,  suitable  preparation  for  resistance  mtght,  at 
all  defensible  '  points,'  appear,  meeting  the  objects  for 
which  those  fortifications  were  dcsignexl,  and  yielding 
protection  to  the  assailable  parts  of  tlic  Union.  If,  in  the 
alow  and  gradual  preparation  for  a  necessary  and  adequate 
armamcm,  tt  present  pursued^  sixteen  yca^s  shaft  be 


found  requisite,  and  war  within  that  period  tAke  place,  a 
consequence  would  be,that  some  of  our  forts,  built  up  at 
great  expense,  would  be  destroyed,  because  incapable  of 
Self-<lefcnce ;  or  else,  by  being  retained  and  armed,  be 
used  by  the  enemy  as  annoyance  and  injury  to  ourselves 
A  measure  involving  such  important  ohsiderationa  should 
not  be  protracted  in  its  execution :  it  carries  with  it,  in 
foreboding  anticipation,  too  much  of  probable  CTil  conse* 
quencc.  This  sul^ect  derives  additional  interest  frcras 
the  consideration  that  guns  and  carriages  rsquir«  time  in 
preparation  ;  they  are  things  that  cannot  be  hastily  ar- 
ranged, and  w  hich  to  refer  might  prove  prejudiciaL 

At  the  different  arsenals  and  ma^zines 'an  abundant 
supply  of  powder  is  in  store.  Considering  its  liability  to 
injury,  rather  than  keep  up  the  supply,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  prociuv  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
ready  to  be  manufiictured  when  circumstances  shall  make 
it  necessary.  These  aiticles  are  now  rernarkably  cheap, 
and  are  easilv  prescr^'cd  from  deterioration.  Recolleo* 
tion  retains  the  fact,  that,  during  the  last  war,  the  avenge 
price  of  saltpetre  was  about  forty  cents,  and  brimstcyne 
eight.  Invoh*ed  in  another  contest,  the  same  state  of 
things  might  be  presented,  while,  at  present,  those  ar- 
ticles can  be  procured  at  onc-eightJi  the  prices  whicl^,  of 
necessity,  had  then  to  be  given.  Being  susceptible  of 
ready  prescrvstion,  it  would  prove  a  matter  of  economy 
to  forbear  any  fViriher  purchase  of  powder,  contenting 
ourselves  merely  with  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  d[ 
ingredients,  whenever  it  could  be  procured  at  fiiir  prices. 
l*he  materials  thus  preserved  and  in  readiness  could,  at 
short  notice,  be  manufactured  whenever  occasion  should 
make  it  necessary. 

The  Quartermaster  General's  report' to  me  will  be  found 
to  explain  fully  the  business  under  his  snpetvision.     For 
reasons  sufKciently  explained,  the  disbursements  by^  him 
have  exceeded  the  appropriation  made  for  tlie  service  uf 
the  year.    The  causes  which  occasioned  this  condition 
of  things  were,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  intended  for 
1829  had,  necessarilv,  to  be  applied  to  arrearages  of  ex- 
penditure incurred  in  the  preceding  year  of  1628,  for 
which  no  estimate  had  been  submitted  and  no  provision 
made.    It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  means 
from  some  other  Icg^al  souice :  accordingly,  a  transfer  of 
fif)y  thousand  dollars  fi*om  the  Subsistence  to  the  Quar- 
termaster was  made,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May,  1820.    By  the  act  of  March,  1809,  it  is  re- 
quired that  a  special  account  of  moneys  transferred,  and 
of  their  application,  shall  be  laid  before  Congress  in  the 
first  week  of  their  session.    To  do  this,  from  the  recent 
date  of  the  thmsaction,  will  be  impractieable.     All  that 
at  present  can  be  communicated  is,  that  a  portion  of  the 
transferred  fund  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  As- 
sistant Quartermasters  ( though  to  what  particular  objects 
its  application  may  be  made  can  only  be  known  when  a 
settlement  of  expenditures  in  the  present  quarter  shall 
take  place.     The  deficiency  tlius  incurrred  admonishes 
that  an  enlaiged  appropriation  for  thisbcanch  of  the  pub- 
lic service  will  be  required  fur  the  year  1830.    Indeed, 
such  is  the  character  of  this  service,  dependent  on  so 
many  circumstances,  and  on  such  various  contingencioa, 
that  estimates  in  anticipation  of  the  year  cannot  be  ren- 
dered with  precise  accuracy. 

The  present  condition  ot  the  Breaks  ater  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware,  the  Quartermaster  General's  report  will 
explain.  A  desire  was  entertained,  and  a  confidence  re- 
posed, that,  ere  the  close  of  tlie  season,  this  important  sjm! 
valuable  wc^rk,  so  essential  and  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  would  have  been  in  a  more  rapid 
state  of  advancement .  l*he  contractors^  however,  have  &1]- 
en  considerably  short  even  of  their  own  expectations.  Dif- 
ficulties at  the  onset,  which  they  •had  not  foreseen  and 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power,  as  they  allege,  to  remedy, 
has  retarded  their  progress  so  considerably,  that  not  mors 
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than  a  fifth  of  the  quantity  of  stone  contracted  for  has 
been  delivered  in  the  present  year. 

The  difficulty  of  presenting  accurate  and  certain  esti- 
mates^ is  alike  applicable  to  a  proper  execution  .of  the 
duties  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence.  For 
that  service  they  are  to  be  made  in  reference  to  contracts 
previously  entered  into.  These,  however,  faul  occasional- 
ly to  be  executed,  ^d  then  it  devolves  upon  him  to  pur- 
chase,  whereby  increased  prices  and  enlarged  expendi- 
tures are  incurred.  In  this  service  there  are  peculiar 
hardships,  frequently  resulting  to  citizens,  which  are  with- 
out any  adequate  remedy,  because  no  sufficient  discre- 
tion to  aflToru  relief  is  any  where  given.  The  proposals 
made,  and  contracts  entered  into,  are  always  in  reference 
to  the  ptobable  prices  of  provisions  in  the  market  $  and, 
the  better  to  undersUnd  this,  they  are  usually  made  early 
in  autumn.  Nevertheless,  provisions,  and  especially  flour, 
are  often  subject  to  sudden  and  considerable  apprecia- 
tion, thereby  mducing  pecuniary  losses,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  ruin  the  contractor.  The  Government  should 
not  so  severely  exact  upon  an  unfortunate  contract  made 
with  a  citizen,  as  to  compel  him  to  ruin,  when  accidental 
cause,  and  not  misconduct,  has  occasioned  the  failure,  but 
should  repose  a  discretion  somewhere,  by  which  relief 
might  be  afforded  in  cases  of  such  pecuUsir  and  serious 
hanlship.  * 

A  suggestion  from  the  Surgeon  Geneial  of  the  army 
isi,  that  the  medical  staff  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  suigeons  and  assistants  to  perform  properly 
the  necessary  and  required  trusts  \  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  corps  is  suggested.  Although  there  are  fifty-two, 
jret,  from  occasional  furlouehs,  sickness,  and  other  causes^ 
it  often  happens  that,  for  the  supply  of  a  post,  a  citizen 
aurgeon  has  to  be  employed,  producing  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  Government  of  8  or  S  10,000.  The  proposed 
•niargement  would  not  entirely,  yet  would  in  some  de- 
gree, prevent  this.  Recruiting  rendezvous^  and  sickness 
to  officers,  when  not  in  reach  of  an  army  surgfeon,  will, 
under  any  state  of  things,,  occasion  sonse  expenditure  oi 
this  description.  Already  the  posts  are  numerous,  and, 
possibly  others  may  require  to  be  established  for  pro- 
tection to  the  frontiers  and  security  of  the  revenue.  The 
custom-house  receipts  st  Key  Wes^  and  the  inability  of 
the  inhabitants  to  protect  it  from  some  piratical  assault, 
^*^y  9UjjflK«>t  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  placing  a  mili- 
tary defence  there.  On  tlie  Calcasu  river,  too,  near  the  Sa- 
bine, another  post  recently  has  been  directed,  to  prevent, 
in  this  wUdemess  region,  illegal  importations^  which,  in 
that  direction,  are  anticipated  and  feared.  Other  causes 
nay  arise  to  make  it  necessary  for  more  posts  to  be  crest- 
ed* and  hence  to  afford  employment  to  a  greater  number 
of  assistants  and  surgeons. 

Connected  with  the  army  there  is  a  subiect  which  me- 
rits some  consideration.  Our  officers  on  distant  service, 
particularly  those  on  our  Indian  frontiers,  are  often  called 
upon  to  execute  trusts,  arising  under  general  acts  of  Con- 
gress, and  sometimes  by  especial  orclers  directed  to 
them.  For  supposed  infractions  of  the  laws,  suits  and 
exemplaiy  damsges  are  oftentimes  the  consequence.  It 
is  generally  understood  Uiat  the  dimages  to  be  assessed, 
TC  not  to  be  paid  by  the  officer,  but  by  the  Government. 
As  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  evil,  mif  ht  it  not  be  advise- 
able  to  extend  the  authority  of  judicial  interference  in  all 
cases  where  the  interest  of  the  United  States  may  appear 
to  be  involved,  that,  under  proper  restrictions,  they  may 
be  brought  for  consideration  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
without  reganl  to  the  amount  in  controversy  ?  The  effect 
would  be  to  prevent  those  frequent  suits  with  which  our 
officers  are  annoyed.  If  an  intrusion  is  made  upon  Indian 
territorv,  a  supposed  trespass  committed,  or  the  United 
Statos  found  in  possession  of  lands  adversely  claimed,  no 
matter  how,  damages  seldom  fiiU  to  attend  the  prosecu- 
tion.    Instances  of  the  kind  havt  recently  occurredi  and. 


*io  prevent  them  for  the  future,  legislative  authority  should 
be  extended,  that,  under  an  exercise  of  proper  discretiori, 
such  cases  may,  in  disregard  of  the  amount  in  contest, 
be  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  for  decision,  if  he  shall  conceive 
that  there  is  error  in  the  decinon  and  proceedings. 

There  is  another  subject,  heretofore  stated  to  you, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  suggest  for  the  information  of 
Congress,  that  such  measures  as  shall  be  considered  advise- 
able»  may  be  adopted.  A  long  time  ago,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians,  situated 
u)  the  State  of  New  York,  pUced  in  the  hands  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  in  trust,  1 100,000.  That 
trust,  through  the  s^eral  Chief  Magistrates  of  thbcoun- 
try,  has  been  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  by  be- 
ing from  time  to  time  vested  in  stocks.  In  1826,  it  was 
invested  in  the  three  per  cent,  funds,  amounting  to 
g  112,853  r8,  which  yields  an  annual  interest  of  $  3,385 
60  cents.  On  applying,  as  your  Attorney  in  fact,  for  the 
dividend,  I  learned  that  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  had 
heretufbre  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
fund  i  and  that,  from  the  same  fund,  the  sum  of  six  thcu* 
sand  dollars  had  been  paid  annually  to  the  Senecas.  Not 
feeling  myself  at  liberty  tlius  to  act,  or  to  do  more  than 
receive  and  pay  over  the  actual  dividend  arising  on  the 
stock,  I  forbore  to  do  90  until  you  were  conndted.  Your 
opinion  being  ascertained,  I  received  and  fbcwarded  to 
the  agent  the  actual  amount  of  the  dividend,  ifith  instruct 
tions  to  make  to  the  Indians  the  necessary  explanations 
on  account  of  this  diminution.  It  is  difficult  to  impress 
tRem  with  a  correct  conception  of  this  matter.  They  can- 
not bring  themselves  to[understand  wherefore  they  should 
now  receive  less  for  their  money  than  has  formerly  been 
the  case.  Of  dividends  and  Government  stocks  they 
know  nothing.  It  is  for  Congress,  then,  to  determine  i( 
as  heretofore,  the  six  thousand  dollars  shall  continue  to 
be  paid,  or  that  amount  only  which  is  the  dividend  result- 
ing from  the  principal  vested  in  trust  for  their  benefit. 
If  the  former  course  be  concluded  upon,  the  sum  of 
$  2,6l4r  40  will  be  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
next  year,  and  a. like  sum  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
the  last. 

Theconununication  from 'the  Penuon  Office  presents 
the  number  of  Jtevolutionary  and  Invalid  Pensioners^  and 
the  deaths  which  lucve  occurred  with  each  during  the 
year.  Of  the  former  the  number  is  12^201,  of  which  four 
hundred  and  one  have  died  (  and  3,794  of  the  latter,  of 
which  forty-one  have  died  (  being  one  out  of  thirty  of  the 
former,  and  one  out  of  ninety  of  the  latter.  The  amount 
appropriated  for  revolutionary  purposes,  in  the  present 
year,  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  the  demands  upon 
the  Government.  Por  the  present  it  is  estimated  at 
$  50,000,  Ihougii,  most  likely,  it  will  exceed  that  amount. 
A  deficiency  appearing  at  the  pa)'ments  in  September 
Uist,  the  President  of  the  Unitea  SUtes'  Bank,  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  voluntarily  came  forward  and  tendered  any  advance 
necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency,  and  thereby  enabled 
tlie  Government  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  those  claim* 
ants  of  the  Revolution.  Soon  as  the  precise  amount  thus 
voluntarily  advanced  from  the  Bank  can  be  ascertained, 
through  a  report  of  the  particular  deficit  at  different  agen- 
cies, a  statement  will  be  submitted,  that  it  may  be  repaid 
through  an  early  appropriation.  It  will  be  necessary,  the 
fund  being  completely  exhausted,  to  appropriate  gene, 
rally,  for  this  object,  at  some  early  period  oi  the  session, 
that  remittances  may  be  made  to  distant  paits  before 
March  next,  and  disappointments  to  the  pensioner  on  the 
Government  thereby  jpfuarded  against. 

A  regulation  was.  found  to  have  been  adopted  in  the 
War  Department,  which  conceded  the  right  of  being  en- 
te^d  as  a  revolution  17  pensioner,  in  all  cases  where  the 
applicant  should  show  that  he  was  worth  less  than  #960. 
This  promised  greatly  to  swell  the  list.     Having  been 
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ftdopted  tate  in  December,  1828,  information  of  it  was 
obtaining  circulation  and  currency  through  the  States, 
and  ^applications  were  fast  presenting  themselves.  In 
March,  that  reg^ulation  was  revoked,  upon  two  grounds  : 
'fics^,  that  the  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  pensioners 
would  be  insufficient  for  those  who,  previously  to  that  or- 
der, had  been  admitted  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  regu- 
lation appeared  to  be  of  a  character  which  none  but  Con- 
.gress  had  a  right,  to  make. 

The  laws  respecting  invalid  pensions  require  revision. 
As  they  now  stand,  and  under  the  constructions  given  to 
them,  he  who  at  any  time  has  been  in  the  arnnv,  and  can 
obtain  a  certificate  that  bis  ill  health,  or  state  of  infirmity, 
is  consequent  upon  some  sickness  or  accident,  happen- 
ing to  him  while  in  service,  or  on  duty,  no  matter  of  now 
remote  a  date,  is  entitled  to  a  pension.  Men,  at  distant 
periods*  from  the  expiration  of  their  service,  become 
blind,  and  it  is  reported  that,  in  consequence  of  being 
stationed  at  some  particular  place  injurious  to  vision,  the 
ill  effect  has  been  produced  ;  they  sink  into  consumption, 
and  it  is  traced  to  a  cold  caught  while  in  service  ;  in  such 
cases,  tlie  recognized  precedents  go  to  establish  the  right 
of  the  party  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  pensioners.  If  this 
shall  continue  to  be  the  interpretation  given  td  the  laws 
upon  this  subject,  tl>e  list  of  invalid  pensioners  must  con- 
tinue greatly  to  increase.  Whenever  a  soldier  is  dis- 
abled by  wounds  received  in  battle,  or  through  an  acci- 
dental injujw  occuring  while  actually  in  the  discharge  of 
}iis  duty,  a  just  claim  arises  that  his  country  will  support 
him  ;  but  those  consequent  disabilities,  which  are  carried 
back  to  probable,  and  uncertain,  and  remote  causes, 
should  not  be  considered  witliin  the  provision  and  autho- 
rity of  the  law,  nor  is  believed  to  have  been  so  in* 
tended. 

During  the  summer,  two  Western  Military  Posts,  which 
liad  previously  been  established,  were  abandoned.  The 
troops  at  Cantonment  Towson  were  instructed  to  retire 
upon  Fort  Jesup.  The  reasons  which  induced  this  mea- 
sure were,  that  being  above  the  Haft  on  Red  River,  and 
not  conveniently  to  be  approached  by  water  communica- 
tion, in  the  supplies  to  be  delivered,  considerable  ex- 
pense was  created  to  th&Goyernnient.  This,  certainly, 
was  not  a  matter  of  consideration,  when  the  safety  of  the 
frontiers  was  to  be  affected.  Upon  this  head,  however, 
fiothing  of  apprehension  was  entertained,  and  the  result, 
since  its  reduction,  has  fortified  the  trutli  of  the  anticipa- 
tion. The  established  posts,  at  Cantonments  Jesup  and 
Oibson,  it  is  believed,  wiH  afford  an  ample  guarantee  for 
tiie  pacific  deportment  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction. 

Cantonment  Leavenworth,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  La  Platte,  was  also  reduced.  ^The  experience  of 
•everal  years  had  taught,  that  health  to  the  garrison  could 
not  be  maintained.  It  was  accordingly  removed  to  Jef- 
ferson barracks,  and  some  of  the  healthy  companies  of  th^ 
6th  regiment  ordered  thence  to  tftc  Santa  Fe  road,  to 
give  protection  to  our  Western  traders^  with  dtrections  to 
retire  in  the  Autumn,  and  take  up  their  Winter's  resi- 
dence at  this  post,  where,  in  the  Spring,  they  will  again 
l>e  in  readiness  to  proceed  upon  their  western  line  of 
inarch,  to  afford  protection  to  the  traders  with  Mexico. 
Thus  acting,  there  will  be  a  greater  security  for  health, 
while  a  better  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the  Indians, 
than  from  their  remaining  stationary  at  any  point.  This 
overland  trade,  carrying  with  it  many  articles  the  product 
of  oar  country,  and  bringing  back  in  exchange  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Mexico,  promises  to  be  valuable,  and  merits 
tome  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Qovernment.  The 
confidence  inspir^^d  by  the  furnished  escort,  induces  a  be- 
lief that  the  trade  will  prove  benefidal.  It  is  shown,  by 
rec«nt  information  received,  that  the  return  of  those  tra- 
ders to  tlie  United  States  will  bring  in  exchange,  in  tlie 
present  year,  for  what  was  taken  oat,  at  least  ^0,000 
m  specie. 


I  would  sug^st  the  propriety  of  granting  a  ^scretioR 
to  this  Department,  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  |roops  sta. 
tioned  along  our  Western  borders  wHh  horses,  that,  being 
well  equipped,  they  might  act  with  more  efficiency. 
Mounted  men  would  affom  a  securer  protection,  and  give 
rise  to  a  more  salutary  effect  upon  marauding  parties  of 
Indians,  and  towards  the  tribes  themseltes.  ,  Garrisons  caa 
produce  little  else  than  a  moral  effect  <  for,  being*  station- 
ary, they  cannot  easily  restrain  lawless  patties  from  mis- 
chievous acts.  Familiarly  acquainted  tlirou'gh  the  forest, 
and  active  in  retreat,  they  findlittle  difficulty  in  practising, 
when  disposed,  their  outrages,  and  avoiding  pursuit  af- 
terwards. A  knowledge  from  circumstances  before  them, 
that  they  could  be  overtaken,  ^ould  stay  tliem  from  ag- 
grcs^on  more  effectually,  and  at  the  same  time  create  but 
a  slight  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  tlie  Army — ^a  mat- 
ter scarcely  worthy  to  be  considered,  in  reference  to  tha 
benefits  most  likely  to  be  produced  to  our  frontier  and  its 
inhabitants. 

As  regards  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  it  is  ioi' 
portant  to  them  and  ourselves  that  some  definitive  plaa 
should  be  adopted  to  nuintain  them  as  a  Pedple,  with  all 
those  principles  of  courtesy  and  justice  suitable  to  their 
condition,  and  which  may  be  in  our  power  to  extend.  Ex. 
p^icnce  proves,  that  within  the  States  tliey  cannot  re* 
main.  Serious  difficulties  have  threatened  tp  arise  out  of 
this  subject,  and  greater  ones  may  in  future  be  anticipat- 
ed. The  States  will  not  consent  for  their  limits  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  People  possessed  of  savage  habits^  %i)d  who 
claim  to  exercise  the  rights  of  government,  independent 
of  any  control  but  their  own.    • 

A  country  beyond  the  Mississippi,  better  adapted  to 
their  habits  and  pursuits,  and  where  they  will  be  entirely 
free  from  all  State  interference,  is  tlie  place  they  should 
retire  to  ;  not  through  any  compulsion  to  be  exercised, 
but  by  a  course  which  shall  satisfy  them  clearly  that  it  is 
for  their  interest,  they  should  do  so,  and  that  their  happi- 
ness requires  it 

No  better  plan  can  be  thought  of,  than  that  the  United 
States  shall  put  in  operation  such  a  system  of  Indian  pro- 
tection and  government,  West  of  the  Mississippi,  as  that 
a  confidence  may  be  reposed,  that  they  are  indeed  our 
fostered  children,  ahd  the  Government  not  only  so  dis- 
posed to  consider,  but  practically  to  erince  their  good 
feelings  towards  them.  At  present  an  objection  arises 
U'ith  the  weaker  tribes.  They  afeindispoaea  to  emigrate. 
from  an  apprehension  that  powerful  and  stronger  neigh- 
bors may  oppress  them,  and  that  no  surir  protection  caa 
be^obtained  from  the  United  States,  in  the  West,  than  is 
possessed  already  where  they  reside.  To  remove  suck 
apprehensions  will  be  of  importance. 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  your  consideration,  if  an  In- 
dian Territory,  without  the  range  of  the  Western  Statei 
and  Territories,  might  not  be  advantageoualy  created  \ 
and  to  give  efficiency,  and  to  inspire  confidence,  miltU' 
ry  posts,  under  some  able  ajid  discreet  officer  of  the 
Army,  to  be  designate<l  at  some  central  and  conrent^c 
point.  Instrusions  from  the  whites  might  thus  be  restrair- 
ed,  and  the  Indians  maintained  in  quiet  with  each  oth^. 
Laws  for  their  general  government,  and  to  pKaerve  peace 
amongtst  the  tribes,  to  be  the  aet  of  the  United  $tatef» 
with  a  rlffht  to  the  Indians,  in  Council,  to  make  their  ot* 
municipal  regulations. 

The  displeasure  of  individual  chiefs,  and  the  excittCf 
their  young  men  to  maraud  on  neighboring'  tribes,  to  b« 
provided  against  by  prohibiting  any  war  to  be  comroerr* 
ed  tmless  it  should  be  declared  in  general  council,  ati 
with  the  knowledge,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Govcracf, 
or  his  authorized  agent. 

Those  Indian  dtflTerences  usually  find  their  origin  ia 
light  and  trifling  matters,  which  timely  reme^es  could,  ia 
many  instances,  prevent,  but  which,  if  negleeted,  ofte^ 
produce  considerable  diAculty,  and  to  ufl^  expense  in  re- 
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fltoring  timnquillit^.  Accident  or  design  may  bring  about 
ikconceiyed  or  real  wrong;  retal'Ation  is  the  consequence, 
which,  being  again  imitated  by  an  adverse  party,  present- 
ly ripens  into  matters  of  serious  consequence.  As  moral 
influences  can  be  productive  of  little  benefit  to  minds  not 
cultirated,  it  will  be  prudent  and  necessary  to  arrange  to 
the  best  advantage  the  physical  force  uf  the  country. 
Justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  and  humanity 
to  the  Indians,  will  be  more  certainly  attained,  by  creat- 
ine a  sure  impression  that  every  outrage  will  promptly  re- 
ceive a  proper  requital.  That  interference,  and  that  as- 
sertion of  authority,  which  this,  as  an  independent  coun* 
try,  has  a  right  to  exefcise  ovtfr  dependent  tribes  within 
her  limits,  maintained  steadily,  and  with  strict  regard  to 
justice,  may  effect  for  this  unfortunate  race  of  people  all 
that  philanthropy  can  sug^st,  or  ^ood  men  desire. 

Nothing  promises  security  to  these  people  so  effectual- 
ly as  their  emigration.  Within  the  States  to  the  South, 
computing  the  four  tribes— Creel^a,  Cherokees,  Chicka- 
aaws,  and  Choctaws— their  numbers  will  fall  little  short  of 
Mventy-five  thousand.  Removing  them  in  small  detach* 
ed  parties,  as  heretofore  has  been  the  case,  renders  the 
opmtion  a.  matter  of  greater  expense  than  is  seemingly 
necessary.  If  the  expediency  of  inducing*  them  to  a 
change  of  homes,^and  to  place  them  without  the  range  of 
the  BtAtei^  ahall  be  determined  on«  a  large  appropriation 
will  be  wanted  for  the  object,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Executive  ;  and  then  a  hope  may  be  cherished 
that  thia  desirable  object  may  be  attained.  But,  with  par* 
tial  appropriations,  and  partial  ends  accomplished,  it  must 
require  a  tedious  time  to  bring  about  the  final  result,  and 
will  involve  an  increased  expenditure  to  the  public. 

For  the  detaiU  of  operations  connected  with  the  Indian 
Department,  during  the  present  year,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  tlie  report  from  Uie  officer  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  ac- 
compttnies  this  communication. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  EATON. 


BEFORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

.     December  1,IS29,^ 
Th  ih4  Premdeni  of  the  IfnUed  ShUes : 

The  Sccretaiy  of  the  Navy  respectfully  piescnts  the 
fbllowing'  report : 

The  Neral  force  of  the  tJnited  States,  which  has  been 
kept  in  ftctive  service  during  tlie  present  year,  has  been 
composed  of  the  different  squadrons  employed  in. cruising 
on  Uie  stations  heretofore  assigned  them. 

Tbe  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  continued 
in  that  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware  74 
gun  ship,  and  the  schooner  Porpoise,  which  have  l^een 
withdrawn,  the  latter  havinj^  been  represented  by  the 
eonuiiandil%  •flBcer  to  require  extensive  repairs.  The 
return  of  the  Delaware  was  decided  on  under  a  belief  that 
the  present  state  of  our  political  and  commercial  relations 
in  the  Mediterranean  did  not  require  the  employment  of 
a  ship  of  this  cla]ra  in  that  sea ;  tluit  all  the  necessary  pro- 
tection could  be  given  to  our  commerce  by  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels ;  that  these  promised  to  be  more  efficient 
in  the  pursiiit  and  capture  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  ex- 
pected to  assail  it,  and  were  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
dangers  of  the  Mediterranean  navigation.  The  Constel- 
lation frigate  and  the  aloop  Ontario  were  accordingly  or- 
dered to  join  the  squadron  ;  the  former  conveying  to  Eng- 
land and  Prance  the  newly  appointed  Ministers  to  those 
eountriefi«     Information  has  been  received  of  the  favorable 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  instances  of  insubordination 
have  been  manifested  among  the  officers  of  this  squadron* 
Courts  Martial  have  been  necessarily  resorted  to,  and  some 
of  the  refractory  have  been  sentenced  to  temporary,  and 
others  to  permanent  dismissal  from  the  senice.  It  is 
£^tifying,  on  the  other  hand,  to  know,  from  authority 
entitled  to  confidence,  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  of- 
ficers of  this  squadron  has  been  such  as  to  preserve, 
amdkig  the  States  and  Sovereignties  on  the  Barbary  coast, 
the  favorable  opinion  of  the  American  character,  which 
had  been  earned  by  the  gallantry  and  honorable  deport- 
ment of  their  predecessors. 

The  Naval  force  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
{tidgely-^  and  ordered  to  cruise  on  the  West  India  station, 
consisted,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  of  the  sloops  Fal- 
mouth, Hornet,  F.rie,  and  Natchez,  and  the  schooners 
Grampus  and  Shark. 

Several  act?  of  piracy  having  been  reported  to  have 
been  committed  in  the  month  of  February  last,  theNatches,. 
which  had  returned  to  the  United  States  for  repairs,  was 
srdered  to  rejcun  the  squadron.  After  cruiung  a  few 
weeks,  and  there  being  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  recur- 
rence of  these  depredations,  she  ag^n  returned  to  ths 
United' States,  and  has  since  sailed  to  Colombia,  taking 
out  Mr.  Moore,  the  United  States'  Minister  to  that  Go- 
ve rnment,  whence  she  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Rio  Ja* 
neiroi  to  convey  to  the  United  States  Commodore  Creigh- 
ton,  whose  command  had  been  transferred  to  Commodore 
Cassin.  This  vessel  was  also  required  to  afford  a  passage 
to  Mr.  Harrison^  the  late  Minister  to  Colombia,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States. 

The.  reeent  invasion  of  the  maritime  frontier  of  the 
Mexican  States,  by  the  forces  of  Spain,  having  led  to  ap- 
prehensions that  our  commerce,  in  that  quarter,  might  suf- 
fer by  the  encroachments  which  belligerents  are  so  ready 
to  make  on  neutral  unprotected  rights,  the  Peacock  was 
equipped,  an<l,  taking  out  Commodore  Elliott,  to  relieve 
Commodore  Ridgely,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  scene 
pf  these  renewed  hostilities.  The  Erie,  which  had  also 
returned  for  repairs,  bailed  soon  af\er  to  rejoin  this  squad- 
ron. 

It  is  due  to  the  late  Commander^  Commodore  Ridgely, 
to  say,  that,  as  far  as  the  means  had  been  afforded  him,  he 
has  kept  his  little  squadron  employed  with  vigilance  ftn(t 
activity  ;  and.  on  a  late  occasion,  this  has  been  gallantly 
demonstrated  at  Tampico,  in  the  firm  and  prompt  course 
pursued  by  Master  Commandant  Norris,  in  the  rescue  of 
the  property  of  one  of  our  countrymen  from  the  grasp  of 
unjust  power. 

For  the  last  few  months,  except  in  the  case  just  refer- 
red to,  no  information  hasheen  gfiven  to  this  Department, 
of  any  new  act  of  piracy  or  aggression  on  the  commercial 
rights  of  the  nation  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a 
relaxation  in  the  policy  lately  pursued,  would  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  repetition  of  these  depredations. 

The  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayrcs 
has  been  maintained  to  its  usual  extent,  and  has  been  va- 
ried only  by  the  interchange  of  relief  ships  for  those  which 
had  performed  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty.  The  presence 
of  this  squadron,-  small  as  it  has  been,  has  probably  ob- 
tained^ for  the  commercial  interests  of  our  country,,  a  s». 
curity  which  would  not  have  been  gp^nted  to  defenceless 
merchantmen.  Peace  having  taken  place  between  these 
two  nations,  nothing  is  to  be  dreaded  by  our  merchant 
ships  from  an  intenerence  with  belligerent  privileges. 
Yet  many  reasons  forbid  the  diminution  of  our  naval  force 
on  these  coasts.  The  annually  increasing  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  these  countries, 
calliB  upon  the  Government  to  be  prepared  to  multiply 
the  means  of  its  protection.     Many  complaints  have  been 


Bxecatioo  oif  these  duties.     Our  Ministers  have  been  land 

ed  at  their  respective  points  of  destination,  and  these  ves- !  made  by  certain  officers  of  this  squadron  ajg^inst  each 
lelsy  it  is  presumed,  have,  before  tliis,  tssumed  their  sta- 1  other,  of  oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  of  snsubordina- 
£ons  in  the  lltditemnean  squadron.  '   I  tiou  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  other.  The  parties  charg- 
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ing  each  other  have  been  ordered  to  repair  to  the  United 
States.  Iramediateljr  after  their  return,  a  tribunal  will  be 
established  to  investigate  these  complaints,  and  to  render 
justice  alike  to  the  aggressors  and  the  agg^eved. 

The  squadron  on  the  Paci6c  coast  of  South  America 
consists  of  the  frigate  Guerriere,  the  sloop  St.  Louis*  and 
the  schooner  Dolphin.  No  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  foTU  of  this  squadron.  Commodore  Thompson^  has 
succeeded  Commodore  Jones  in  the  command ;  and*  the 
Guerriere  and  St.  Louis  have  taken  the  places  of  the  Bran- 
d/wine sMid  Yincennes.  Copnmodore  Jones  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  the  former^  and  the  latter,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  late  Executive,  after  touching  at 
the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  Islands,  will  return  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  No  information  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  inducing  a  belief  that  an  in- 
crease of  .this  force  is  necessary ;  though,  doubtless,  good 
policy  forbids  that  any  portion  of  it  be  withdrawn.  An- 
nexed is  a  statement,  marked  A,  shewing  the  disposition 
of  the  public  vessels  now  in  commission. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  which 
is  herewith  transmitted,  maiked  B,  furnishes  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  number  of  ships  ctf  war  in  ordinary,  their 
present  condition,  and  the  amount  which  will  be  required 
to  fit  them  for  service.    These  ships  are  represented  to 
be  in  a  state  of  prematqre  and  rapid  decay,  and ,  when  the 
manner  in  which  thej^  have  been  disposed  of  at  th»  sta- 
tions is  conadered,  ttus  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
how  muchsoever  it  majr'be  of  regret.     It  his  been  the 
practice,  when  ships  of  war  were  to  be  laid  up  in  ordina- 
Tf^  to  place  them  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  yard,  whose  avocations  have  been 
so  multiplied  by  the  Department,  tliat  he  has  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  this  duty.    Thus,  they  remain  exposed 
to  the  wasting  agencies  of  the  seasons,  rain,  and  sunshine  { 
and  to  all  other  causes  which  favof  the  decompontion  of 
the  materials  of  which  they  have  been  buil^.    This  suc^ 
den  destruction  of  a  fabric,  upon  the  construction  of  which 
so  much  skill  has  been  dxerci8ed,*so  much  money  expend- 
ed, and  upon  the  preservation  of  which  so  much  of  the' 
commercial  and  national  security  depends,  cannot  but  de- 
man4  that  immediate  and  effectual  means  be  adopted  to 
arreit  its  progress.    The  impolicy  of  rutting  down  the 
'BesCHmber  inUie  country,  and  cdnTesttng  it  into  ships, 
which  are  to  be  subjected  (o  this  process  w  rapid  destruc- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  too  glaring  not  to  have  been  no- 
ticed, and  too  ruinously  wasteful  not  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  perceived.     Within  the  last  fei^  years, 
the  vessels  which  were  in  preparation  on  the  stocks  have 
been  allowed  to  remain.  Under  the  protection  of  houses 
erected  over  them.    In  the  report,  marked  C,  the  Com- 
missioners have  offered  suggestions  as  to  the  measures 
necessary  for  preventing  the  progress  of  an  evil  which 
threatens  to  render  abortive  all  the  efforts  of  the  Nation 
for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  naval  force.    I'he 
attention  of  the  President  is  respectfully  invited  to  this 
branch  of  the  concerns  of  the  Navy,  as  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  to  no  one  which  can  be  presented  for  his  con* 
nderation. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  to  which 
their  report  refers,  it  is  proper  that  some  remarks  be 
oflTered  on  points  connected  with  this  subject  and  on 
which  their  opinions  were  not  required  to  be  expressed. 
It  is  believed  that  the  true  policy  of  the  Government  will 
be  to  discontinue,  for  the  present,  the  building  of  ships  of 
war,  unless  for  some  specific  object,  or  immecUate  emer- 
gency ;  to  provide  for  the  thorough  repair  of  the  ships  in 
ordinary  \  vat  the  erection  of  the  necessar}'  sheds  for  their 
protection  :  and  for  the  establishirent  of  a  police  at  each 
of  the  naval  stations,  to  superintend  and  enforce  the  em- 
ployment of  the  means  recommended  by  the  Doard  of  Na- 
vy Commissioners  for  their  preservation  \  and  such  other 


as  the  experience  of  the  Navv  may  have  shown  applicable 
to  this  purpose.  To  cafry  the  latter  objects  into  execv* 
tion,  an  aoditional  appropriation  will  be  requiitd  ,*  but 
their  completion  must  result  in  an  important  saving  in  the 
naval  expenditure,  and  would  give  to  the  nation,  instead 
of  the  decaying  fabrics  of  which  the  ships  in  ordinary  now 
connst,  a  marine  force  which  could  be  made  to  act 
promptiv  and  efficiently  for  its  defence 

The  duty  of  preparing  «bips  for  service,  is,  by  the  es- 
tablished regulations,  committed  to  the  Commandants  of 
the  p^ards,  whose  great  object  seems  to  be  to  hurry  the 
eauipment,  and  to  incur ^as  little  expense  as  possible. 
Thus  their  preparation  is  imperfect,  and  the  nation  hMM  to 
encounter  a  considerable  expense  in  foreign  ports  to  ob- 
tain the  requisite  supplies  and  repairs.  The  materials  for 
effecting  these  are  sometimes  not  to  be  procuxtd ;  and  the 
ship,  bemg,  throug|1i  the  whole  cruise,  in  a  crippled  state, 
performs  the  service  out  and  home  at  the  risk  of  her  losi^ 
and  perhapa  that  of  her  crew.  Such  a  system,  in  peace, 
is  hazardous;  and,  in  tune  of  war,dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Some  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  De- 
partment, in  which  ships  ordered  on  voyages  e>f  two  or 
three  yearss  have  been  so  carelessly  equipped,  that  the 
whole  cruise  might  be  said  to  be  a  series  of^dangers  and 
escapes,  and  their  safe  return  a  hiatter  rather  to  be  won- 
dered at  than  expected.  In  ey^iy  instance  in  which  it 
can  be  conveniently  done,  tlie  o$cer  who  is  to  command 
should  attend  to  the  equipment  of  his  ship  fofsea.  No 
one  is  so  much  interested  m  the  proper  diachaiige  of  this 
duty ;  no  one  will  perform  it  so  well. 

It  has  been  usual  to  disolmrge  seamen  at  some  foreign 
port,  whenever  the  period  of  tlicir  enlistment  expired* 
or  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  return  to  the  United  Sutea. 
Both 'these  plans  are  objectionable  ;  the  first,  because  it 
often  leaves  the  seaman  a  wanderer  on  a  foreign  shore, 
where  he  either  must  suffer  from  want,  or  go  into  the 
service  of  other  nations  ;  thereby  diminishing  the  number 
of  this  useful  body  ofmen,.  or  inflicting  a  heaTy  burden 
upon  the  funds  provided  for  tlie  support  of  the  Navy.  To 
guard  against  both  these  inconveniences,  the  practice  is 
proposed  to  be  adopted,  of  making  thecnusea  olthe 
ships  of  war  shorter  than  has  been  customafy,  and  en 
listing  the  crews  for  such  a  term  as  certainly  to  allow  of 
their  return  to  the  United  States  before  the  expiratioB 
of  the  period  of  enlistment.     • 

The  Navy  Yards  establislied  and  now  in  ox>erati«in  in 
the  United  States,  are  located  at  the  following  pUees : 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Pen- 
sacoU,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Ncniv^. 
There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  expenditure  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Navy  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
exhaust  tlie.general  fund  intended  for  its  support,  as  that 
wiiich  has  been  applied  to'  objects  connected  with  the 
building  and  maintaining  of  Navy  Yards.  It  appears  from 
the  report  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy for  1828,  thai  the  permanent  expenses  ifftcA*  this  hea<^ 
including  Naval,  Onhnar}',  Ifos]5ita],  and  Civil,  amount, 
annually,  to  $  268,744.  The  great  expense  incurred  in 
the  support  of  these  numerous  establishments,  makes  it 
proper  to  inquire,  whether  it  may  not  be  materialh^  di- 
minished by  a  reduction  of  their  number,  withcwt  ancrt- 
ing,  injuriously,  other  important  interests  of  the  Navy. 
The  opinion  entertained  by  those  most  conversant  with  sueh 
subjects,  seems  to  be,  that  the  number  now  in  operaUon 
is  greater  than  the  public  wrvice  demands ;  that  a  redac- 
tion of  them  would  efiect  an  important  diminution  of  ex- 
penditure ;  and  that,  by  concentrating  the  raeans  and 
materials  for  building,  repsiring,  fcc  at  two  or  three 
points  most  favorable  for  such  purposes,  it  would  tm4 
greatly  to  promote  the  general  cbjccts  of  these  eatah- 
fishments. 

l*he  Conr.mi8sioncrs  of  the  Navy  Board  were  directed, 
on  their  Ute  visit  of  inspection  into  the  coadition  of  the 
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^avy  Yards,  to  examine  them  with  a  view  to  tliia  rcduc- 
ion  of  their  number,  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  practlca- 
>le,  whether  there  may  not  be  selected,  on  tlie  numerous 
»ays  and  harbora  of  the  United  States,  other  sites,  em- 
»rac}ng^  greater  facilities  and  advantages  than  those  which 
lave  heretofore  been  employed  for  those  objects. 

T*hc  report  made  by  the  Board,  marked  C,  is  herewith 
ransmitted.  U  affords  much  interesting-  information  on 
li«»  points  referred  to  them,  an/i  connected  therewith, 
ind  U  especially  entitled  to  commendation  fur  the  inde- 
jcndence  of  its  views  on  a  subject  which,  from  its  effects 
Ml  local  interests,  is  calculated  to  excite  'local  jealousy 
ntl  opposition.  The  document  is  earnestly  recommeni- 
:d  to  your  consideration. 

Various  representations  have  been  made  to  the  Depart- 
nent,  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  harbors  of  the  small 
ceys  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  called  the  "Dry  Tortugas," 
IS  a  Naval  rendezvous  and  depot  of  sup))iies.  Should 
hese  representations  be  correct,  and  the  harbor  found 
iusceptiblc  of  defence,  the  importance  of  the  position 
iroiila  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other  on  tlie  Southern 
roasts.  In  the  month  of  May  last,  Conmiodores  llodgers 
ind  Patterson  were  instructed  to  vis'.t  them,  and  make 
;uch  general  examination  as  would  lead  to  a  just  csti- 
nate  of  their  value  and  aptitude  for  the  purposes  contem- 
plated. This  service  was  pei formed  by  Commodore 
lodgers— Commodore  Patterson  having  unfortuniitcly 
>«cn  prevented,  by  disease  contracted  on  the  jjnirncy, 
roiTi  joining  in  the  examination. 

*I'he  report  made  by  Commodore  Rodgcrs,  marked  D, 
8  herewith  transmitted.    The  result  of  his  obsen'atjons    u^..^.,  ui««.  mv  vui 
raa  so  favorable  as  to  justify  a  full  and  minute  survey.  |  insufficient  for  their  necessary  support,  and  an  inade< 


in  the  enforcement  of  the  Revenue  I^aws,  and  if  compe- 
tent officers  were  attached  to  them,  afford  facilities  for 
the  collection  of  materials  for  charts  of  these  hitherto  ai< 
most  unexplored  coasts. 

Sundry  testimonials  have  been  presented  to  the  De- 
partmcnt  (see  copies  and  extracts  marked  E)  shewing 
that  canvass  made  of  cotton,  had  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  merchant  service  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  partially  in  the  Navy;  all  favorinjf  the  presumption, 
that  this  article  might  be  advantageously  used  in  the  Na- 
vy of  the  United  States.  It  wasdelennin'ed,  therefore,  lliat 
some  experiments  should  be  made  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements.  1  he  executicm  of  this  duty  has,  for  the 
present,  been  committed  to  the  superintendence  of  Com- 
modore Elliott,  and  the  experiments  are  now  in  progress. 

Some  trials  will,  also,  be  made  of  cordage  prepared  from 
this  material. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  institute  a  course  of  experiments 
on  the  canvass  and  cordage  made  of  American  water  rot- 
ted hemp,  which  has  been  represented  as  possessing  du. 
rability  and  strength  at  least  equal  to  the  s,ime  qualities  of 
the  imported  article.  The  importarice  of  being  relieved 
from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supply,  for  materials  essen- 
tial to  the  vcrv-  existence  of  a  Navy,  justifies  a  full  and  de- 
cided trial  of  the  products  of  our  own  country. 

Tile  practice  ha«»,  for  some  years  past,  prevailed  in  tho 
Department,  to  make  allowances,  or  extra  compensation, 
to  oflicen  who  have  been  required  to  perform  services  not, 
strictly  within  the  line  of  their  professional  duty. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  practice  had  its  origin  in  the 
belief,  thai  the  compensation  allowed  these  officers  was 


Accordingly,  IJeutenants  Tattnall  and  Gcdney,  exi)eri- 
iaced  officers,  and  well  qualified  for  this  service,  were 
>rdered  to  repair  to  the  point  designated,  and  have  for 
lome  weeks  been  engrigetl  in  the  performance  of  this  du- 
y.  Their  return  is  daily  expected  ;  and,  when  tiie  infor- 
nation  obtained  by  them  shall  have  bcear<<ceived,  it  will 
>e  duly  presented  to  your  notice. 

The  value  of  the  Live  Oak  growing  on  tlic  ptiblic  lands, 
>n  the  Southern  coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  a  source 
>f  supply  of  the  best  timber  for  the  purposes  of  the  Navy, 
las  been  long  properly  estimated  by  the  pviblic,  and  vari* 
>U9  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  with  a  view  to  its 
sresenration.     This  has  been  found  to  be  a  task  of  no  or- 
linar}'  difficulty.     Tiic  great  value  of  this  material  for  the 
>uilding  ofvesscis  of  every  description,  and  the  high  estj- 
nation  in  which  it  is  held,  make  it  an  object  of  pillage  to  the 
inprincipled  of  all  nations;  and  this  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
trained but  by  the  adoption  of  measures  more  coercive  in 
heir  character  than  those  which  have  been  hitherto  cm* 
)1oyed.  it  has  been  the  practice  to  rely  on  the  vigilance  of 
Agents,  distributed  over  diiferent  disiricts  on  the  coasts 
These  Agents  have  been  required  to  guard  the  public  in- 
erest,  and  to  bring  to  jnst'ce  such  as  should  be  fo.pid  tres. 
>a9sing  on  its  rights.    Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been  un. 
uccessful.  Ii«  a  few  inst.iuces  only  have  llic  Agents  been 
ible  to  detect  the  depredators,  or  obtain  restitution  of  the 
iroperty.     From  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  this 
imbcr  is  found  it  «;iust  often  ha;>pen  that  Agents  on  the 
uad  can  afford  but  a  very  imperfect  protection  ag.iij;st 
hese  violators  of  the  pubhc   rights,     'i'he   wiiole  coast 
iresents  a  series  of  bays  and  creeks,  rcidily  .'.ccessible  to 
uch  boats  as  can  bring  off*  the  timber;  \\\m\j  the  adjacent 
listrict  may  consist  9f  inipcrvioua  fpre-ts,  or  mornsscr,  and 
iwamps,  which  forbid  tJie  approach  of  a  superintending 
brce. 

It  is  respectfully  proposed  that  these  agencies  be  dis- 
iontinued,  and  that  tho  protection  of  the  pubhc  interest 
n  this  timber  be  confided  to  a  marine  force,  adapted  to  the 
la^'igation  of  the  bays  and  inlets  on  which  it  is  produced. 

Other  important  services  might  be  rendered  by  t!ie  vcs- 


quatc  return  for  their  merits  and  services.  Congress  has 
not  only  yielded  to,  but  iiurirectly  sanctioned,  the  proce- 
dure, by  adopting  estimates  for  the  appropriations  founded 
on  these  anticipated  allowances;  and  the  officers  them- 
selves now  view  it  as  a  source  of  emolument,  which  ought 
not  to  be  denied  to  them.  This  state  of  things  is  irregu- 
lar find  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  not  a  little  enibarra.ss- 
ing  to  the  officer  having  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment. If  the  compensation  now  allowed  by  law  is  too 
small,  it  should  be  increased  ;  but  let  it  be  fixed,  and  not 
left  to  be  dispensed  at  the  pleasure,  or  by  the  favoritls.'n 
of  any  one. 

The  compensation  now  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
higher  gi'sdrs  in  the  Navy,  is  probably  far  below  what 
their  distinguished  talents  and  services  entitle  them  to  re- 
ceive; and  compared  with  the  amount  given  to  officers  of 
the  same  or  correspondent  rank  in  the  Array,  is  remark- 
able for  its  inequality  and  insufficiency.    Annexed  is  an 
Exhibit,  marked  F,  of  the  relative  rank  of  the  two  classes 
of  officers,  and  of  the  amount  of  compensation  made  to 
each  under  existing  laws.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  on 
what  principle  of  justice,  or  good  policy,  is  founded  this 
difference   in   the  compensation  made  to  officers  in  the 
same  service,  and  of  the  slime  established  rank.     Is  not  the 
same  eminent  talent  required  for  the  command  of  a  squad- 
ron as  for  the  conduct  of  an  army?     An  equal  share  of 
professional  skill }    Is  tl\p  Naval  officer  less  exposed  to 
personal  danger  ?     Is  his  responsibility  lighter  ;  or  arc  his 
labors  less  .irduous  ?     Does  he  contribute  less  to  guard 
the  interest  or  sustain  Uie  rights  and  houcr  of  his  country? 
The  establishment  cf  schools  fur  tlic  instruction  of  the 
junior  officers  of  the  Navv,  in  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence appertaining  to  their  profession,  has  so  of\en  been 
recommended  t^o  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress, 
and  has  so  uniformly  been  passed  by,  without  obtaining 
their  sanction,  th.it  it  is  with  reluctance  the  subject  is  again 
introduced  to  their  notice.     A  firm  belief,  however,  that 
its  tendency  would   be  to  qualify  them  for  a  better  dis- 
charge of  the  high  trust,  which  may  at  some  future  day 
devolve  upon  them,  in  their  capacities  of  commanders, 


iclf  emploved  on  this  duty.     They  might,  if  required,  aid  |  forms  a  sufficient  motive  for  i«newing  the  reconunenda 
Vol.  VI.— C 
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tion,  and  submitting  some  views  on  the  subject,  which    Under  a  system  of  regulations  which  would  enable  the 


have  not  been  so  much  insisted  on,  and  which  may  be  en- 
titled to  consideration.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  naval 
officer  of  much  experience  and  observation,  that  no  incon- 
venience in  the  Navy  is  more  sensibly  felt  than  tlie  prencral 
ignorance  of  the  omcers,  of  foreign  languages.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  there  is  often  g^eat  difficulty  in  procuring 
competent  and  proper  persons  to  act  in  our  ships  of  war 
as  interpreters  and  linguists ;  nor  has  any  allowance  ever 
been  made  by  Congress  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of 
such  persons.  The  perplexities  and  disadvantages  under 
which  our  officers  are  placed  by  these  circumstances,  may 
readily  be  conceived.  They  are  brought  in  contact  during 
their  cruises,  with  nations  speaking  different  languages  ; 
subject  to  be  drawn  into  correspondence  with  the  auttior- 
ities  of  different  places;  under  the  necessity  often  to  board 
vessels  of  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their 
papers  and  documents ;  and  often  without  the  ability  to 
understand  their  import  and  tendency'.  In  time  of  war 
valuable  prizes  are  lost  from  an  inability  to  translate  their 
papers,  and  to  detect  covered  property  and  simulated  doc- 
uments ;  unnecessary  and  illegal  detentions  of  vessels  are 
made,  and  consequent  damages  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  schooU  which  have  been  employed  at  New  York 
and  Norfolk,  in  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  in  the  ele- 
mentary  branches  of  mathematics,  have  been  mere  tempo- 
rary arrangements  made  by  the  Department,  and  have 
never  been  fostered  or  recogpnized  by  law.  Their  intro- 
duction into  use  has  not  been  effected  by  means  very  reg- 
ular or  direct,  but  they  have  been  tolerated  by  Govern- 
ment, having  been  found  useful,  notwithstanding  the  very 
limited  range  of  instruction  afforded  by  them.  It  is  re 
■peclfuljy  proposed,  that,  until  some  better  system  can  be 
matured,  these  schools  be  authorised  by  law  ;  and  that 
such  appropriation  be  made  fur  their  extension  and  sup- 
port as  will  enable  the  young  officers  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  ^ch  foreign  languages  as  may  be  important  for 
them  to  possess  in  the  future  pursuit  of  their  pmfcssion. 

The  laws  relating  to  Pursers  in  the  Navy  are  believed  to 
be  defective  in  some  of  ihcir  provisions.  At  present, 
they  do  not  provide  a  limitation  to  the  periods  of  their 
continuance  in  office,  nor  for  the  renewal  of  their  official 
bonds.  Many  advantages  would  probably  result  from 
their  being  appointed  for  stated  periods,  and  made  to  re- 
new tlieir  bonds,  as  is  now  required  of  Navy  Agents,  Col- 
lectors of  the  Customs,  &c. 

The  mode  of  compensating  them  is  not  such  as  to  lead 
to  a  correct  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  nor  such  as  is  like- 
ly to  advance  the  public  interests-  The  profits  of  these 
officers  arise,  principally,  from  a  per  centage,  which  they 
are  authorized  to  charge  on  the  articles  they  sell  to  the 
crews  of  ships.  A  part  of  these  is  furnished  from  the 
stores  of  the  Government,  and  the  remainder  by  an  ad- 
vance made  to  them,  to  be  4old  at  their  risk,  and  for  their 
own  advantage.  The  temptation  to  increase  their  pro6ts 
by  improper  demands  upon  a  class  of  persons  little  quali- 
fied to  detect  imposition,  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
be  resisted,  and  ought  not  to  be  piesented  to  them.  When 
their  dealing^  are  conducted  upon  principles  of  the  ut- 
most fairness,  the  income  of  pursers,  in  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  amounts  to  two  or  three  times  the  compensation  of  the 
commander— an  extent  of  remuneration  which  their  ser 
vices  cannot  merit,  and  which  is  the  more  odiotis,  when 
It  is  known  to  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  men,  who, 
of  all  others  in  the  employ  of  Government,  earn  Iheir 
scanty  wages  with  the  most  unremitted  toil,  and  inces- 
sant personal  danger. 

in  lieu  of  their  present  emoluments,  it  is  proposed  that 
they  receive  an  annual  salary,  varied  according  to  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  on  them,  by  having  a  larger  or  small- 
er amount*  of  stock  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  de^ee 
4>f  labor  required  for  its  disposition  and  preservation. 


seaman  to  obtain  his  little  supplies  of  nautical  coroforta,  at 
rates  fixed,  known,  and  moderate,  and  without  dread  of 
imposition,  the  Naval  service  would  acquire  a  popularity 
with  them,  it  has  never  enjoyed,  and  the  present  (Ufficulty 
of  recruiting  seamen  would  be  diminished  to  an  extent 
important  as  to  time  and  expenditure. 

In  conformity  to  an  act  of  the  last  Session  of  Congrra, 
in  relation  to  the  Africans  stranded  on  the  Coast  of  Flori- 
da, a  vessel  was  chartered,  and  has  sailed  with  them  fbr 
Liberia,  with  the  exception  of  two, ^  who  were  unavoidably 
detained  by  sickness.  They  were  placed  under  the  ^ 
rcction  of  an  Agent  and  an  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  Navy, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  hospital  and  other  stores.  An 
effort  was  made  to  send  to  their  native  country,  by  the 
same  vessel,  two  Africans  who  had  been  introducred  into 
Alabama,  a  few  years  since  :  but,  so  strOng  had  their  at- 
tachment become  to  this  country,  that  they  availed  them- 
selves of  an  opportunit)',  while  preparing  for  the  voyage, 
to  make  their  escape  ;  since  which  time  they  have  not 
been  recovered  by  tne  Agent  of  the  Government.  No 
cases  of  importation  of  this  description  of  persons  bava 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department  within  the 
present  year. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  drafts  liave  been  lately 
presented  by  the  Agent  at  I/ibcria,  for  the  purchase  rf 
munitions  of  war  to  enable  the  Colonists  to  defend  the»> 
selves  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  wi^ 
which  they  were  threatened.  These  claims  were  reject- 
ed, on  Uie  ground  that  no  law  was  known  to  eznt  which 
authorized  their  payment,  or  which  justified  any  expend- 
iture beyond  a  temporary  support  to  the  restored  cap- 
tives. 

The  present  confused  and  unsettled  condition  of  the 
fiscal  concern^  of  the  Navy  Department,  makes  it  proper 
that  the  subject  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress  : 
since,  it  is  believed,  their  interposition  alone  can  lead  t» 
an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.  In  the  month  of  March 
last,  when  it  was  discovered  that  these  derangements  in 
the  finances  existed,  reference  was  made  to  the*  Board  of 
Navy  Commissioners f  for  such  explanations  as  they  might 
be  enabled  to  give.  Their  communication  in  reply  ac- 
companies this  report,  marked  G.  From  a  desire  to  pre- 
sent such  minute  and  detailed  information  on  this  subject 
as  may  be  necessary  for  its  proper  illustration,  the  Foonh 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  was  requested  by  letter,  (copy  of 
which  is  annexed,  marked  H,)  to  repoK  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  accounts  of  his  office,  shewing  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  these  embarrassments,  and  to  suggest  such 
measures  as  he  might  think  necessary  to  correct  the  evil 
His  answer  is  annexed,  marked  I. 

The  vacancy  cheated  in  the  command  of  the  Navy  Taid 
at  Washington,  by  the  deaUi  of  the  venerable  and  highly 
esteemed  Commodore  Tingey,  in  Februaty  last,  has  been 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Commodore  Isaac  HialL 
In  April,  this  officer  commenced  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  tlie  station,  and  has  since,  by  great  industry  and  ju- 
dicious arrangement,  reduced  the  chaos  of  materials  ac- 
cumulated there  to  good  order,  and  introduced  a  system  of 
discipline  and  economy  favorable  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  establishment. 

The  laws  concerning  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  act  of 
1800,  establishing  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Navy,  are  recommended  tor  revision.  The  papers  mark- 
ed K  and  L  contain  the  estimates  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps :  those  marked  M,  N,  O,  are  lists  of  deaths^  dis- 
missals, and  resignations. 

The  annual  report  on  the  Navy  Pension  and  Uospitil 
Funds,  8cc.  will  be  presented  at  the  nsual  time. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  cf 
the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  appeal^  to  have  bee^ 
designed  to  provide  auxiliaries  to  the  Secretary  ol  ths 
Navy  in  the  discharge  of  tht  nunifterial  dutiey  of  the  Dt* 
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pirtment.  This  body  was  required  to  be  selected  from 
amongst  the  most  experienced  of  the  Naval  commanders, 
to  whom  a  knowledge  of  those  duties  was  presumed  .to 
be  familiar,  and  by  whom  they  might  be  expected  to  be 
most  correctly  dischai^ged. 

The  subjects  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board,  by  this  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  Depart- 
ment, are  numerous,  and  of  almost  unlimited  rariety. 

It  may  be  justly  quesfioned,  whether  the  present  or- 
ganization  of  this  body^  is  such  as  to  secure  the  necessai^ 
Attention  to  the  diversified  subjects  placed  under  its  di- 
rection, and  whether  a  judicious  division  of  its  duties 
wovM  not  feciiitate  the  proper  execution  of  the  objects 
proposed  by  the  institution  of  this  branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment 

Respectful  reference  is  made  t6  a  communication  from 
the  Navj  Board,  in  answer  to  inquiries  having  relation  to 
this  subject,  herewith  transmitted,  marked  P. 

The  present  Naval  Corps  of  the  United  States  is  believ- 
ed to  be  more  numerous  than  is  required  for  the  wants  of 
ike  Krvice,  and  more  Uian  can  be  advantageously  em- 
pk)yed,  wiUi  reference  to  their  own  advancement  in  the 
Knowledge  and  practice  of  their  profession. 

"  There  can  be  no  national  eatabUshment,'*  says  a  dis- 
tinguished Naval  character,  **  like  that  of  the  Navy  of  the 
Umtad  States,  which  will  not,  in  the  course  of  years,  re- 
ceive  into  its  ranks  some  who  are  illy  calculated  to  uphold 
its  character,  much  less  to  contribute  thereto  by  their  ta- 
lents and  subordination/' 

•  **  There  may  exist,  also,  some  who,  when  received  into 
the  service,  were  calculated  to  become  its  ornaments,  but 
who  may,  through  various  concurring  causes,  have  dege- 
nerated into  a  reproach.  Happily  for  this  institution,  the 
Goremment  retains  in  its  hands  the  corrective  for  any  de- 
fects in  the  corps*" 

*•  It  is  now  twenty  eight  years  since  a  judicious  prun- 
VMg  was  given  to  the  Navy  ;  a  period  sufficient  to  admit 
•ome  useless  suckers  to  repose  under  the  shade  of  its  vir- 
tues and  its  i^or.  The  time  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
bave  arrived  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  of  the  service  by 
a  peace  estaUishraant  $  and  which  it  would  go  fsr  to  ef- 
fect, by  ridding  it  of  the  useless  and  insubordinate  portion 
of  its  materi£«  The  reminder  would  be  preserved  in 
more  correct  views  of  the  service,  and  their  management 
become  more  easy  to  the  Executive  Department.'' 

I^  in  pruning  these  excrescences  from  the  too  luxuri- 
ant  growth  of  Uie  Navy,  some  branches  shuuM  be  lopped 
ofi;  which,  in  their  day,  have  borne  good  fruit,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  Navy  pension  fund,  with  its  ample 
•tores,  is  open  fur  Uieir  sustenance  and  support ;  and,  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  Navy  Asylum  on  the  Schuylkill,  is 
now  so  near  its  eompletion  as  to  promise  at  an  early  day 
In  afford  a  permanent  and  comfortable  residence  to  its 
disabled  founders,  and  to  stich  as,  though  not  disabled, 
m^y  have  merited,  by  their  bravery,  or  long  and  faithful 
•enricesb  the  gratitucie  of  their  country. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  imANCH. 


by  act  of  Congress,  to  cause  the  mail  to  be  carried  onco 
a  week  to  all  the  post  offices  ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  he 
was  authorized  to  maXe  provision  for  the  transmission  of 
newspapers  by  mail. 

When  the  Federal  Government  was  organixed  under 
the  present  Constitution,  in  1789.  the  Post  Office  estab- 
lishment was  revised  and  perpetuated.  There  were  then, 
and  to  the  close  of  1790,  only  seventy  five  Post  Offices 
in  the  United  States  :  and  the  extent  of  Post  Roads  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  1,875  miles.  Now,  the 
number  of  Post  Offices  is  eight  thousand  and  four,  and 
the  Post  Roads  amount  to  115,000  miles. 

The  first  line  of  mail  coaches  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
September  7,  1785,  extending  from  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia.  The  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  in  coaches,  amounts,  at  this  time,  to 
6,507,818  miles  in  one  year,  and.irom  the  first  of  January 
next,  it  will  be  increased  to  6,785,810  miles.  The  whole 
yearly  transportation  of  the  mail,  in  coaches,  sulkies,  and 
on  horseback,  amounts  to  about  13,700,000  miles. 

The  whole  amount  of  postages  (the  only  source  of  re- 
venue to  the  Department)  from  1789  to  July  1, 1829, 

was  $26,441,496 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  Department, 
during  the  same  period,  were  as  fol- 
low : 

Compensation  to  Postmasters    7,329,925 

Incidental  expenses  896,967 

Transportation  of  the  mail       16,052,513 


REPORT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Post  Offxck  Di:rAiiTMRHT, 

24th  ^'6vember,  1828. 

7b  iU  Preaidmt  of  the  United  Siatrs  .• 

Sim  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  state  of  this  Department : 

The  General  Post  Office  was  established  July  26, 1775. 
Tbere  was  then  but  one  line  of  posts,  extending  from  Fal- 
mouth, in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Georgia ;  and 
the  Postmaater  General  was  authorized  to  establish  such 
croia  post  roads  as  he  should  think  proper. 

In  October,  1782,  the  Host  master  General  was  required, 


24,779,405 

Leaving  an  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  of  '  1,662,091 

The  revenue  of  the  Department  is  accounted  for,  aa 
follows  : 

Amount  of  the  several  payments  into  the  Treasury, 
from  1789  to  1828,  -  -  .        1,103,063 

Amount  of  the  losses  in  the  transihission 
of  moneys  durinr  the  same  period  •  17,348 

Balance,  as  exhibited  on  the  Books  of  the 
Department,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  541,680 

1,662,091 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  Departmrit 
has  always  been  sustained  by  its  own  resources,  and  that 
no  money  has,  at  any  time,  been  drawn  from  the  Tressury 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  :  but  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  revenue  of  the  Government, 

The  sums  paid  into  the  Treasury*  by  the  different 
Postmasters* Geneml,  are  as  follows  : 

By  Timothy  Pickering,  from  December,  1793,  to 
March,  1795,  -  -        '    -  -  47,499 

B^'  Joseph  Habersham,  from  June,  1795,  to 
September,  1801,    -  -  -  .  363,310 

By  Gideon  Granp:er,  from  December,  1801, 
to  December,  1813  -  .  .  291,579 

By  Return  J.  Meigs,  from  March,  1814,  to 
June,  1823  ....  387,209 

By  John  McLean,  from  July,  1823,  to  De- 
cember, 1828  ....  13,466 

Making  together,  the  foregoing  sum  of  1,103,063 
The  balance,  of  541,680,  exhibited  by  the  books  of 
this  Department,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1829,  covers  all  the 
balances  due  from  Postmasters  and  others,  of  every  de- 
scription, which  have  been  accumulating  for  forty  years, 
including  those  of  the  most  doubtful,  and  many  of  a  des- 
perate character.  The  Report  of  the  late  Postmaster- 
General  exhibited  a  balance  of  332,105  10,  as  the  amount 
of  available  funds  at  the  disposition  of  tlie  Department,  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1828.  The  amount  exhibited  by  the 
books  of  the  Department  on  that  day,  is  616,394  \  fVom 
which  it  appears  that  the  sum  of  284,289,  of  old  balances. 
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was  estimated  to  be  cither  desperate,  op  of  so  uncertain 
a  character,  as  that  no  reliance  could  be  had  upon  any 
part  of  it :  and  it  is  believed,  from  examination,  that  iliis 
estimate  did  not  essentially  vary  from  what  will  prove  to 
have  been  the  actual  amount  of  losses  from  1789  to  1828  : 
To  the  above  amount  df  •  -        $284,289 

Must  be  added  this  sum,  due  for  postagfesprior 
to  July  1,  1828,  which  is  aince  found  to  be  des- 
perate -  -  .  -  ,  22,235 
Counterfeit  money  found  on  hand,      ^2,634 
Kotes  of  broken  Banka               -        1,672 

4,306 


U  appears,  therefore,  that  the  funds  of  the  Depaftment 
suffered  a  diminution,  from  July  1,  1828,  to  July,  1,  1829. 
of  $101,256  03. 

In  this  result,  all  the  collectionn  made  of  former  debta, 
as  well  as  all  losses  ascertained  within  the  year,  are  com- 
prehended. 

The  expense  for  transporting-  the  mail,  by  reaion  of 
the  increased  facilities  contracted  for,  before  the  cobh 
mencement  of  the  present  year,  from  Januaiy  1  to  J'uly 
1,  1829  exceeded  the  esf^icnse  for  transportation  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding- year,  f  67,S33i 
and  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  for  the  aam^ 
period,  being  the  first  half  the  current  year,  had  thero 
been  no  increase  of  postages,  would  have  exceeded  its 
revenue  68,681,  equal  to  $137,362,  for  the  year.  Th« 
actual  excess  of  expenditure,  however,  owing  to  the  in- 


Making,  together,  the  total  amount  of  lossea 
by  bad  debU  and  bad  money  3X0,830 

Which  sum,  deducted  from  the  abovcmention- 
•d  balance  of  •  -  •  •  541,680 !  crease  of  revenue  for  the  half  year  ending  July  1,  1829, 

!  amounts  to  but  $  49|778  55, 

Leayea  the  actual  balance,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  I      When  1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  Department 

1829,  ....'.        ^230,850  ,  on  the  6th  April  last,  I  found  the  contracts  had  been  made. 

The  fractions  in  this  statement  beln?  omitted.  !  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  incurred,  fofv 


The  amount  of  moneys  on  hand,  and  due  from  Post- 1  the  whole  of  the  current  year,  and  from  one  to  four  y 
masters,  fincluding  judgments  obtained  on  old  accounts,  I  in  prospect,  in  the  most  expensive  sections  of  the  coun- 
was  reported  by  the  late  Postmaster  General  to  be,  on  [  trj'.  It  appeared  necessary,  therefore,  to  direct  the  encr- 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1827,  $370,033  37  ■  giesof  the  Department  principally  to  the  great  object  of 


He  also  repotted  an  excess  of  expenditures 
beyond  the  amount  of  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1828,  of 


37,928  27 


Learing  a  balance  of  moneys  on  hand,  and 
due  from  Postmasters,  including  judg- 
ments obtained  on  old  accounts,  on  the 
1st  of  Julj-,  1828,  of 

The  amount  of  postages 
from  July  1, 1828,  to  July 
1,1829,  is  found  to  be    $1,707,418  42 

The  expenditures  of  the 
Department  for  the  same 
period,  are  as  follows  : 

Compensation  to 
Postmasters  $559,237  28 

Transportation 
of  the  Mail  1,153,646  21 

Incidental  ex- 
penses 69,24908 


$332,105  10 


1,782,132  57 


Shewing,  in  the  amount  of 
expenditures  from  July 
1,1828,  to  July  1,1829, 
an  excess  beyond  the 
amount  of  revenue,  ad* 
mittlng  that  every  cent 
of  postage  of  the  last 
year  shallbe  collected,of 

Add  amount  of 
bad  debts,  as 
before  men- 
tioned        $22,235  50 

And  amount  of 
bad  money       4,306  38 


$74,714  15 


26,541  88 


licaving  the  true  balance  of  available  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department,  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1829,  provided  no  fanhe?  loss- 
es shall  be  sustained  in  the  collection,  viz: 

Cash  in  deposite  $  136,448  86 

BnUnces  due  from  Post- 
masters and  others  94,400  21 


sustaining  its  operations,  in  the  engagements  which  h  hod 
already  contracted,  by  its  own  resources.  I'his  could  bo 
effected  only  by  enforcing'  a  strict  observance  of  the  law 
on  the  part  of  Postmasters,  in  preventing,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, all  abtiHcs,  and  in  accounting,  regularly  and 
profpptly,  for  all  the  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  ;  by 
guarding  against  all  further  increase  of  expense,  except 
in  cases  absolutely  demanded  by  the  pubhc  interest ;  and 
by  instituting  such  checks  and  responsibilities  in  the 
mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  Department,  as  to 
secure,  more  effectually,  a  proper  application  of  its  funds, 
and  to  prevent,  in  all  cases,  a  diversion  of  any  part  of 
them  from  their  legitimate  objects. 

To  correct  abuses  in  the  privilege  of  franking*,  whicA 
had  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  to  prevent 
others,  which  were  beginning  to  show  themseWes,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  issue  a  circular  to  Postmasters,  call- 
ing their  special  attention  to  the  subject,  and  enjoining' 
renewed  vigilance  ami  energy  on  their  part.  This  cir- 
cular, bearing  date  the  18th  of  May  last,  has  not  been 
without  its  effect.  The  postages'  accounted  for  by  Post- 
masters arc  accumulating  in  an  increased  ratio,  which  pro- 
mises advantngeous  results.  Tire  proceeds  of  postages 
for  the  quarter  eniMng  June  30, 1829,  exceed  the  amouitt 
tor  the  corresponding  quarter  of  ltJ28,  by  $S0,S76  59- 
The  accounts  for  the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of  SeptecB- 
her  last,  are  not  all  examined,  but  so  fur  as  the  exaininao 
tion  has  proceeded,  it  promises  a  proportionate  increase. 
The  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  in  the  States  o£ 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mrwirs- 
sippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  co»> 
slituting  one  sectlbn,  win  expire  with  the  current  year. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  business  in  th(»e 
sections  of  countr}'  required  considerable  impiOTemeola 
in  the  frequency,  the  celerity,  and  the  mode  of  transport- 
ing the  mail  on  the  leading  routes,  for  which 
has  been  made  in  the  renewal  of  the  contracts. 

The  mail  communication  between  New  Orleans  and 
Seat  of  the  General  Government,  by  way  of  Mobile 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama,  and  Augusta,  in  Geof|^ 
from  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  be  efiec^eel 
three  times  a  week,  affording  comtbrtatile  conrcyances  1^ 
travellers,  and  the  whole  trip  performed  in  tlie  period  of 
two  weeks,  each  way,  througl>  the  capitals  of  Virgnia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Lines  of  foiir-horse  post  coaches  will  also  be  cstab&a^ 
$^0,849  07  <  cd,  from  the  first  day  of  January  next,  to  nm  three  ti^K^ 
r==tr=  {  a  week,  both  way^  between  Nksh^iile  ami  Mempliiiw  a 


$101,256  03 


4i 
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Documents  accompanying  ike  President's  Message, 
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Tennessee.  This  improvement  wms  deemed  important  to 
keep  a  regular  and  certain  intercourse  between  the 
Western  States  and  New  Orleans — Mempliis  being"  a  point 
on  the  Mississippi  to  which  steambouls  can  come  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  :  it  bein^  contemplated  to  extend  this 
line  to  New  Orleans  by  steamboats,  so  soon  as  the  means 
of  the  Department  will  justify,  and  the  public  interest 
shall  require  it.  To  gpve  greater  utilltj  to  this  improve- 
ment, a  weekly  line  of  coaches  will  also  be  established  at 
the  same  time,  from  Florence,  in  Alabama,  (where  it  will 
connect  with  the  line  from  Huntsville,)  to  Bolivar,  in 
'T'ennessee,  at  which  point  it  will  form  a  junction  with 
-the  line  from  Nashville  to  Memphis 

Such  improvements  are  also  provided  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail  through  Indiana, -Illinois,  and  Missouri,  as 
that  the  lines  of  stages  three  times  a  week  between  Louis- 
ville, in  Kentucky,  and  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  will  con- 
nect the  correspondence  and  the  travelling  in  a  period  of 
two  days  less  than  the  time  now  occupied  ;  and  continue 
the  line  to  Fayette,  beyend  (he  centre  of  Missouri,  within 
the  same  time  which  is  now  allowed  fur  reaching  St.  Louis. 
A  weekly  line  of  stages  will  also  go  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  January  next,  from  Fayette  to  Independence,  near 
the  western  boundary  of  that  State. 

These,  with  other  improvements  provided  for  by  the 
contracts  which  have  just  been  made,  will  add  277,992 
jniles  to  the  annual  transportation  of  the  mail  in  stages. 

T^otwithstanding  the  increased  expejise  which  these 
additional  services  would  feguire,  the  new  contracts  h«»ve 
been  made,  including  all  the  improvements,  for  $19,19  J  37' 
per  annum  less  thaji  ttie  sum  paid  under  the  expiring  con- 
tracts for  the  transportation  of  tlie  mail  in  that  section.  The 
advantageous  terms  of  these  contracts  will  effect  a  saving 
to  the  Department  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  services  to  be  performed. 

On  entering  the  Department;  my  attention  was,  at  an 
early  day,  drawn  to  the  manner  in  which  its  funds  were 
received  and  disbursed.  Circumstances  transpired  at  the 
very  threshold  of  this  inquir)',  which  indicated  a  loose- 
ness and  irresponsibility  entirely  incompatible  with  that 
system  which  ought  to  characterize  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.  Moneys  had  been  advanced  to  different 
persons  contrary  to  law ;  and  persons  in  (he  immediate 
employment  of  the  Department,  who  receive  stipulated 
vdaries,  defined  and  appropnated  by  law,  had  received 
moneys  in  advance  from  the  funds  of  tlie  Department,  be- 
yond  the  allowances  so  provided,  and  which  had  not  been 
appropriated.  There  stands  at  this  day,  on  the  books  of 
the  Department,  a  balance  of  $2,164  16,  for  moneys  for- 
merly advanced  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Department  be- 
yond the  compensation  provided  by  law,  to  different 
sfRcers  and  clerks  who  had  been  employed,  but  who  have 
left  the  service:  the  greater  part  of  wnich  will  probably 
lever  be  collected.  A  considerable  number  of  accounts 
itand  open  against  other?individuuls  for  moneys  advanced, 
tome  of  whom  are  now  unknown  to  the  Department.  An 
ict  of  Congress  of  April  21,  1806,  appropriated  $6,400 
'or  repairing  the  road  from  Athens  on  the  route  to  New 
Orleans,  and  $  6,000  for  the  road  between  Nashville  and 
^Jatchez,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Pre- 
lidentf  who  designated  the  Postmaster  General  to  cany 
he  law  into  effect.  The  moneys  appropriated  were  min- 
gled with  the  general  funds  ot  the  Department,  out  of 
ft'hich  the  expenses  of  the  road  were  defrayed  ;  and  there 
ire  now  standing  on  the  books  of  the  ofhce,  a  balance  of 
^  1,405  67  against  the  first,  and  against  the  other  of  these 
■oads  a  balance  of  ^1,946  65,  making  together  the  sum 
jf  $  3,352  32,  on  account  of  moneys  advanced  by  the  De- 
partment, and  for  which  it  is  still  accountable  as  so  much 
inoney  in  hand,  tliough  these  accounts  originated  twenty- 
:hrce  years  since.  These  facts  evinced  a  radical  defect  in 
.he  system  of  financial  operations  of  the  Department. 

It  appeared  that  all  the  funds  of  the  Department  were 


received  and  disbursed  by  one  of  the  Assistants,  while  the 
Postmubter  General  was  held  responsible  in  law,  for  their 
proper  application.     The  Assistant  had  it  in  his  power  at 
all  times  to  withdraw,  or  furnisli,  fcrthe  use  of  others,  the 
funds  of  the  Department,  to  a  large  amount,  without  the 
knowledge  of  its  head  or  of  any  other  person  attached  to  it.' 
There  was  no  check  upon  any  such  transactions,  nor  any 
thing  connected  with  the  system  calculated  to  bring  them 
to  light.  The  Assistant  made  deposites  of  part  of  :he  funds' 
in  different  banks,  subject  to  his  individual  checks  ;  and  re- 
tained a  part  in  his  own  hands,  but  to  what  amount  is  not 
shewn  by  any  document  or  record  in  the  Department.  On. 
the  change  of  the  system,  there  was  found  in  an  ifon  coffer^ 
in  his  possession,  the  sum  of  $19,876  89,consisting  of  |19  9^ 
in  specie,  and  #19,857  79^  in  bank  notes,  certificates,  and 
checks.     Of  this  sum  ^2,633  76  were  found  to  be  coun- 
terfeit, and  #1,672  62  were  in  notes  of  broken  banlj, 
and  of  no  value.     A  part  of  the  remainder  is  of  very 
doubtful  character.     Such  as  was  not  ascertained  to  ba 
good,  has  been  sent  to  the  different  States  fi*om  which  it 
issued,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  value,  and  ren- 
dering it  available  ;  but  what  proportion  of  it  will  be 
found  worthless  or  depreciated  is  not  yet  learned. 

The  necessity  of  an  entire  change   in  the    modo  of 
conducting  this  business  was  most  obvious. 

Directions  have  been  given,  that  the  money  appropri-' 
ated  by  law  for  the  payment  of  salaries  shall  never  be 
united  with  the  funds  of  the  Department,  but  that  it  shall 
be  drawn  by  an  agent  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
applied  directly  to  ihe  object  for  which  it  is  appropriated; 
so  that  the  persons  receiving  it  shall  have  no  accounts 
opened  on  the  books  of  the  l3cpartmcnt.  This  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  advance?  and'  over  payments,  on  that 
head,  in  future. 

It  was  important  to  devise  a  system  by  which  no  moneys 
should  be  received,  or  disbursed  or  in  any  manner  come  with- 
in the  control  of  any  one  individual ;  but  that  all  moneys 
should  l>c  paid  into  the  Department  by  certificates  of  de- 
posite  in  baoks,  and  that  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  such 
deposites,  notcyen  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  with- 
out the  signature  oi^.)^o  dist'mct  officers  of  the  Department, 
each  acting  independentiv  otthe  other,  and  both  certifying 
to  the  correctness  of  the*  act      Aho,  that  the  transfer  of 
moneys  from  Postmasters  to   Contractors  sliould  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  guard,  and  require,  in  like  manner,  the 
investigation  and  signatiu-e  of  two  distinct  officers  of  the 
Department.     It  was  likewise  necessary  that  the  system 
should  embrace  a  rule  which  should  require  Postmasters* 
to  account  promptly  for  the  proceeds  of  their  offices,  and', 
prevent  an  accumulation  of  postage  in  fheir  hands.    This 
has  been  done  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  moneys  of  this 
Department  arc  now  as  effectually  protected  as  those,  of 
any  other  Department  in  the  Government. 

The  observance  of  the  system  which  has  been  adopted;, 
will  require  additional  labor,  but  it  is  deemed  essential  to 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  this  Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  regard,  yourobedU 
ent  servant,  W.  T.  BARRY^ 


REPORT  or  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 


Engineer  DcPAnTMBirT, 
Wtuhington,  18M  November,  1899. 

Hon,  JoHir  H.  Eatoit,  Secretary  of  War: 

Sin  :  In  obedience  to  your  instructions  of  the  l?lh 
September,  I  have  the  honor  to  repoit  the  pregress  of 
all  the  operations  under  the  Engineer  Department  during 
the  year  ending  the  oOth  September  1829,  and  to  pre* 
sent  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which  will  be  required  for 
their  prosecution  during  the  ensuing  year.  This  report 
is  also  accompanied  by  two  statements,  marked  A  and  B* 
of  which  the  first  is  an  exhibit  of  the  fiscal-  coQcemi  ol 
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DocutnenU  aooompanyUig  the  Preaidenft  3i€nage. 


[Siv.andH.  of  Rm 


Ibe  department  durinar  the  past  year,  showins^the  amount 
•f  funds  appropriated  for  each  work,  the  amount  drawn 
from  the  Treasuty  and  remitted  to  the  disbursing^  officers, 
and  the  amount  of  accounts  rendered  and  settled  within 
Hie  same  period  :  the  second  statement  shows  the  fortifi* 
•ations  not  yet  commenced,  for  which  plans  hare  been 
prepared:  arraneed  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  the  worKs  be  commenced . 

The  operations  under  this  department*  durin|^  the 
jMTy  hare  been  as  follows  : 

I.  FORTIFICATIONS. 

1.  Sea  wall  Jhr  the  protection  ofOeorge*$  hland^  Botton 
Marbor^  Maa»adiMutU, — This  work,  the  object  ^  which 
Is  to  preserve  an  important  site  for  one  of  the  defences 
of  Boston  Harbor,  has  been  completed,  and  a  small  ba- 
lance of  the  appropriation  remains  unexpended,  which 
Ae  agent  has  been  instructed  to  retain  in  his  hands,  in 
•rder  to  apply  it,  if  necessary,  in  the  Spring,  to  the  re- 
pair of  any  injury  which  the  masonry  may  sustain  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violent  storms  to  which  that  part  of  the 
•oast  is  liable  in  the  Winter,  as  well  as  to  give  additional 
strength  to  those  parts  of  the  construction  which  may  be 
found  to  reauire  it 

3.  Fart  Adamit  Newport,  Rhode  iekmd, — ^The  pro- 
gress of  operations  on  tnis  work  has  been  as  great  as  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  would  permit ; 
the  funds  have  been  applied  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner, and  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  of  an  excel- 
lent character.  An  abundant  suppljr  of  materials  is  ob- 
tained from  Rhode  Island  and  the  neighboring  States. 

3.  Fort  Hamilton^  Nfw  Dtreeht  Point,  New  York. — 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  work,  are 
•hiefly  obtained  from  the  Southern  part  of  the  State  of 
Vcw  York  ;  the  supply  is  abundant,  and  the  quality,  both 
•f  materials  and  workmanship,  very  good  ;  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction  has  been  such  "^hat  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  may  be  expected  during  the  next  year, 
and  the  estimate  is  founded  on  that  expectation. 

4.  Repair 8  of  Fort  Lafayette^  NarrowBt  New  York, — 
lome  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  workmen  to  carry  on  these  repairs  at  the 
same  time  with  the  construction  of  Fort  Hamilton,  owing 
partly  also  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situation  during 
the  Summer,  which  detem  workmen  who  can  find  advan- 
tageous employment  elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  much  work  has  been  done,  and  the  repairs 
will  probably  be  completed  this  Winter,  or  early  in  the 
Spring ;  the  funds  available  are  ample  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Eepairs  of  Fort  Delaware^  Delaware  lUver, — A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  working  season  had  elapsed,  before 
an  officer  became  disposable  for  this  work  ;  and  that 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  sickness  which  prevail- 
ed at  Fort  Delaware  during  the  Summer,  has  prevented 
4fae  completion  of  the  repairs  this  season,  but  they  will 
be  in  a  great  measure  finished  by  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  work  consists  principally  of  repaurs  to  the  embank- 
wents  and  wharves,  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
island,  and  for  the  service  of  the  garrison. 

6.  FM  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Fiirgima,  ^The 
nasoniy  of  the  body  of  this  work  is  nearly  completed, 
and  would  have  been  closed,  but  for  a  failure  in  the  sup- 
ply of  f^estone,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  person  who 
\uA  engaged  to  furnish  it ;  60,000  cubic  yards  of  earth' 
have  been  placed  in  the  embankments,  which  will  be  near- 
ly completed,  to  the  extent  at  present  contemplated,  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  Winter.  In  order  that  tne  nasonty 
ef  the  revetments  may  have  time  to  consolidate 
before  it  is  subjected  to  great  pressure,  occasioned 
by  embanlcments  of  sand,  it  b  proposed  to  raise 
these  embankments  at  present,  only  to  the  level  of  the 
terreplein  which  is  to  receive  the  upper,  tier  of  guns, 
Uaving  for  a  future  time  the  formation  of  the  parapet  to 


eover  that  tier.  The  amount  estimated  for  (he  next  yei^ 
is  therefore  intended  to  be  applied  principally  to  cat* 
structing  the  outworks  on  the  fh>nt  or  attach 

7.  Fort  Calhoun,  Hamj^ion  Roads,  Virginia.— Tht  ex- 
tent of  operations  on  this  work  has  eotresponded  wil 
what  was  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

No  contracts  have  been  mmae  for  the  MppTies  d 
materials,  during  the  past  year,  at  the  works  in  Binp' 
ton  Roads,  but  they  have  been  obtained  by  purcbue  a 
•pen  market!  the  supplies  have  been,  except  in  the  iit> 
cle  of  freestone  before  mentioned,  very  abundant,  and  o( 
superior  quality  <  they  have  been  obtained  ptincipi&f 
from  the  country  bordering  on  the  waters  of  die  Cbc» 
peake. 

8.  Fort  Maeon,  Beaufort,  North  CarDfimi.— The  ]x» 
gress  of  operations  on  this  work  has  not  been  lo  great  s 
was  expected,  owing^,  as  the  superintendinp^  engineer  it- 
presents,  to  difficulties  which  have  arisen  m  procinin^i 
sufficient  supply  of  bricks  of  a  suitable  quali^t  andtu 
being  the  chief  material  used  in  the  construction,  tbr 
work  has  been  necessarily  retarded.  It  is  hoped  tb! 
arrangements  will  soon  be  made  to  obviate  any  fuitbd 
difficulty  on  this  subject. 

9.  Fort  at  Oak  hhrnd.  North  Cayvfino.— Bimof  tbi 
past  year,  the  construction  of  this  work  has  beencoatiaQ' 
ed  in  a  satisfactory  nuinner,  and  a  great  portion  afitii» 
sonry  is  now  completed. 

10.  FhrtifieatUma  in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carpfiu 
—As  contemplated  at  the  time  of  my  last  annual  repoct, 
an  officer  of  engineers  was  assigned  last  Winter  toitbe 
Charleston  station;  he  has  been,  as  yet,  chiefly  occnpie^ 
with  the  preparatoiy  arrangements  for  Uie  constrocdoi 
of  a  fort  on  the  shoal  opposite  to  Fort  Moultrie.  The  work 
has  been  traced  out,  arid  preparations  made  at  Fort  Jd* 
son,  on  James's  Island,  for  receiving  materials  andqutf- 
tering  the  persons  to  be  employed^  A  contract  basbeei 
made  for  the  delivery  of  30,000  tons  of  itone  fw  the 
foundation  of  the  new  fort,  and  active  operatioDS  will  in 
forth^th  commenced. 

As  Castle  Pinckney  enters  into  the  sytXtm  of  defence! 
projected  for  Charleston  Harbor,  the  Superintending  Eo^ 
gineer  has  been  instructed  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  tborougb 
repair,  agreeably  to  a  project  approved  by  the  Depart* 
ment.  The  cost  of  the  repairs  will  be  about  10,000  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  the  funds  now  available  for  Fortifia- 
tions  in  Charleston  Harbor;  the  sum  of  25,000  dolhit » 
estimated  for,  in  order  to  enable  the  Superintending  ^ 
gineer  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  facibties  that  wsjk 
presented  by  transient  vessel^  for  obtaining  a  fuitba 
supply  of  stone  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

11  Fort  on  Coekspur  Island,  Savannah  River,  Gwg^ 
—The  operations  on  this  work  have  alsobc^n^hic^J^ .  * 

Ereparatory  nature,  such  as  an  examination  of  the  nte, 
tying  out  the  work,  the  construction  of  the  wharrei  and 
temporary  quarters,  and  the  excavation'ofa  short  canal ti 


facilitate  the  delivery  of  materials.     The  smaH  sum  reqov 
red  for  the  next  year,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  P««^'"?*. 
the  site;  which  could  not  be  concluded,  for  want  of  tw 
special  authority  required  by  law  in  such  cases. 

12.  Fort  at  Santa  Rosa  If  land,  Pensaeoh  Bfiy,  Fw^ 
— For  the  same  reason  which  delayed  the  eommencfr 
ment  of  operations  on  the  two  last  mentioned  worki>  ^ 
the  want  of  deposable  officers,  a  considerable  timeettp* 
aed,  after  the  appropriation  for  this  fort  was  msde,  bdor« 
the  officer  charged  with  its  construction  could  r^P*^ 
h'ls  post.  Preparatory  arrangements  were  commcnf*" 
in  November  last;  and  m  June,  the  excavations  w»«  ^ 
gun.  Since  that  time,  the  work  has  been  P™***^*^*? 
great  activity,  and  to  the  entire  satinfiKrtion  of  the»P«" 
ment.  The  estimate  for  the  service  of  this  work,  donnf 
the  ensuinjf  year,  is  rather  greater  than  usual:  the  i« 
sons  for  which  are.  that,  as  a  general  nile,  the  constnict»» 
of  such  works  can  be  carried  on  with  mors  econc*. 
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rhen  circumstances  will  permit  of  its  being  done  in  a 
hort  period;  and  in  case  of  works  on  our  Southern  fron- 
ier,  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  that,  where  the 
ite  is  sufficiently  healthy,  the  operations  are  uninterrupt- 
ed during  the  year,  and  the  facilities  for  applying  a  lai^e 
urn  are  consequently  very  great.  In  addition  to  this  con- 
ideration,  it  is  also  urged  that,  in  justice  to  the  officers 
nd  other  persons  employed  on  the  construction  of  these 
rorks,  they  should  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  possible: 
cir,  even  in  situations  comparatively  healthy,  many  of 
hem,  being  necessarily  not  inured  to  the  climate,  oon* 
rsict  diseases  which,  if  not  fiital,  produce  an  effect  on  their 
tonstitutions  which  may  never  be  removed.  The  loss  ot 
valuable  lives,  which  the  corps  cannot  cease  to  I'^p'ct, 
lears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  and  affords 
he  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  principle  pro* 
)osed  to  be  adopted. 

13.  Fort  at  Mobile  Pointy  Alabama — The  memoir  ex- 
ilanatory  of  the  prog^ss  of  this  work,  during  tho  past 
'ear,  has  not  yet  been  received;  but,  on  reference  to  the 
.nnual  statement,  it  appears  that  the  funds  advanced  have 
>een  applied  agreeably  to  the  project  offered  at  the  com 
nencement  of  ^le  year. 

14.  Tower  at  Bayou  Jhtpr^j  Louisiana, — A  contract 


and  represent  the  importance  of  early  appropriations,  in 
securing  the  most  efficient  and  economical  application  ot 
the  funds  for  public  works.  This  remark  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  works  situated  in  the  Southern  re- 

Son  of  our  country,  where  the  Winter  season,  the  roost 
vorable,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  only  one  in  which 
the  work  of  construction  can  be  carried  on,  is  frequently 
lost,  in  consequence  of  the  appropriations  being  made 
at  a  late  period  of  the  session  of  Congress.  To  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  as  far  as  practicable,  this  year,  with 
regard  to  Fort  Jackson,  it  was  suggested  that  a  portion  ot 
the  contingent  fund  for  fortifications  should  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  that  work,  that  the  engineer  might  make 
immediate  engagements  for  the  purchase  and  delivety  of 
materiab  during  the  Winter  ;  but  the  idea  was  abandonedl 
in  consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  such 
an  application  of  the  fund  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  completion  of  the  fort 
for  another  year. 

1 6.  Eepaara  and  Contingeneiei  of  Fortifieationi  <«- About 
one-third  only  of  this  appropriation  has  been  drawn  from 
the  Treasury ;  that  sum  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  the 
payment  of  a  small  arrearage  due  at  Fort  Delavrare  ;  to 
repairs  at  Fort  Columbus,  New  York  ;  Fort  M'Henry  and 


las  been  made  for  the  construction  of  this  work,  which  I  Fort  Washington,  Maryland  ;  and  Fort  Moultrie,  South 


8  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
ini^ineers,  and  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  en- 
uing  Winter. 

15.  Fort  Jacktarif  Plaquemine  Bend,  LouiMiana,^^At 
he  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  it  was  supposed  that  no 
idditional  appropriation  would  be  required  for  the  com- 
sletiOn  of  this  w^ork,  and  consequently  none  was  made 
or  the  year  1829.  The  following  extnictsfrom  the  an- 
lual  memoir  of  the  Superinten£ng  Engineer,  will  ex- 
>latn  the  causes^  which  have  defeated  this  expectation, 
ind  made  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the  further  sum  introdu- 
ced into  the  estimate  for  next  year. 

"  Many  causes  have  tended  to  lead  me  from  a  correct 
sctimate,  particularly  in  the  article  of  bricks.  They  have 
'aried  in  size,  from  64  to  76  cubic  inches;  and,  of  these 
lifTerent  sizes,  millions  have  been  received  from  year  to 
rear.  No  correct  idea  was  therefore  formed  of  tfie  total 
lumber  required,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case;  nor  could 
k  uniformity  in  size  have  been  secured,  owing  to  the  ine- 
[ciality  of  shrinkage  of  the  clay  of  which  they  are  made. 
kt  all  the  Nort]iern  Atlantic  ports,  from  whence  they  are 
Irawn,  the  sizQ  of  the -mould  was  made  uniform;  this, 
lowever,  did  not  secure  the  desired  result. 

**  Another  cause  was  the  impracticability  of  ascertain- 
ngf  the  number  of  this  material  remaining  on  hand,  at  any 
particular  period — ^the  quantities  always  exceeding  mil- 
ions,  did  not  justify  the  expense  of  counting  them.  Ano- 
her  fruitful  source  of  error,  has  been  the  vast  difference 
n  bulk  between  the  soil  when  first  taken  from  the  ditch- 
t«y  or  its  natural  position,  and   after  it  had  completely 
tried,  when  its  bulk  is  very  materially  reduced ;  added  to 
rhich  is  the  settling  of  some  inches  of  the  whole  mass 
ff  the  embankments,  owing  to  the  compressibility  of  the 
oil  beneath,  in  a  ratio  nearly  equal  to  the  shrinking  of  the 
rarth  excavated.     Various  other  causes  have  tended  to 
etard  the  progress  of  this  work,  as  detailed  from  time  to 
icxie  in  the  monthly  reports,  and  made  its  cost  exceed  an^ 
um  I  had  supposed  requisite.     Hence,  then,  the  necessi- 
y  for  the  present  estimated  amount.     The  inconvenience 
incl  increased  expense  of  suspending  works  of  this  des- 
:ription  from  time  to  time,  together  with  the  impractica- 
lility  of  giving  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  materials, 
intil  after  the  appropriations  are  made,  has  been  so  re- 
>ea.ted1y  made  known  to  your  Department,  as  to  make 
ijirt-licr  mention  of  t)}is  subject  unnecessary.*' 

X  would  here  respectfully  call  your  attention  more  par- 
iet^larly  to  tlie  last  paragraph  just  quoted  from  the  me 


Carolina ;  to  the  completion  of  a  cistern  at  Fort  Monroe  ; 
to  the  service  of  fortifications  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  to 
defraying  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  fortifi- 
cations ;  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  relative  to  the  examination  of  certain  sites  for  an 
armory  on  the  Western  Waters. 

n.  CIVIL  CONSTnUCTIONS. 


1 .  Pier  at  La  Plaisanee  Bay,  Michigan  TBrritery.^-Xh^ 
construction  of  this  pier  was  completed  on  the  30th 
September,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  planking, 
which  will  be  finished  as  soon  as  the  materials  can  be  ob* 
tained  from  the  mills. 

2.  Huron  River,  Ohio. — One  of  the  piers  intended  to 
form  a  channel  at  the  entrance  of  this  nver,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  length  contemplated,  and  the  other  re- 
quires an  addition  of  150  yards  of  pier  work  to  complete 
it.  A  small  additional  sum  is  required  for  planking  and 
raising  thege  piers  in  some  parts,  where  the  action  of  the 
current  has  caused  them  to  settle. 

3.  Black  River,  Ohio, — As  stated  in  the  last  annual  Re- 
port, the  works  for  removing  the  sand  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  this  river,  werexommenced  in  the  Autumn  of  1828, 
since  which  time  satisfactmy  progress  has  been  made  in 
their  construction. 

4.  Cleaveland  Harbor,  Ohio. — ^To  the  length  of  the 
piers  forming  the  entrance  of  this  h.irbor,  262  yards  have 
been  added  during  the  past  year ;  the  sum  stated  in  the 
estimate  will  complete  the  work. 

5.  Grand  River,  Ohio. — ^No  funds  having  been  appro- 
priated thfs  year  for  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  Ri- 
ver, a  further  sum  is  now  asked  for  to  complete  them;  the 
progress  of  the  construction,  during  the  last  year,  has 
been  as  great  as  the  means  would  permit — 270  yards  hav- 
ing been  add^d  to  the  length  of  the  piers.  The  beneficial 
effects  resiUting  from  the  works,  as  stated  in  my  last  anna- 

r  I  al  report,  continue  to  be  felt.. 

6.  Cunningham's  Creek,  Ohio.^The  pier  at  the  mouth 
of  this  creek  was  nearly  finished  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  will  be  completed  thisyear. 

7.  Ashtabula  Creek,  Ohio. — The  construction  of  piers 
at  the  entrance  of  tliis  creek  having  been  completed,  a 
safe  harbor  has  been  formed,  and  the  required  depth  over 
the  bar,  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  will  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  dredging  machine  now  in  operation. 

Csneaut  Creek^  OAio.—- The  construction  of  piers  at  the 
entrance  of  Uiis  creek,  for  which  the  first  appropriation 


t%fyis  01  the  Superintending  Engineer  at  Fort  Jackson,  |  was  made  at  th#  last  session  of  Congress,  wis  commenc- 
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ed  during'  the  Sunmier,  and  has  been  successfully  con' 
^tinued. 

9.  Preset*  Islf.  Bay,  Pennsylvania. — The  works  form- 
ing the  harbor  of  Erie  l)ave  bien  completed,  and  the 
operation  is  attended  with  complete  success  in  forming  a 
spacious  and  commodious  ancliorage  for  tiie  largest  class 
of  vessels  navigating  Lake  Erie.  Over  tlie  bar,  which 
had  formerly  but  one  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  seven  feet 
may  be  now  carried,  even  at  a  lower  staige  of  water  than 
is  usual  in  the  lake,  and  the  effect  of  closing  the  breach 
in  the  peninstda,  which  has  been  done  this  year,  will  no 
'doubt  be  to  improve  the  entrance  s'.ill  more. 

10.  Dunkirk  Harbor,  New  York. — Tlie  pier  construct- 
ed as  a  breakwater  to  secure  this  liarbov  is  found  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  A  small  sum  is  introduced  into  the 
estimate  in  onler  to  enable  the  engineer  to  complete  tlic 
planking  of  the  pier,  wiiich  would  eufFer  injury  from 
being  left  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

11.  Buffalo  Iliirbor,  Nnu  lorA.— The  balance  remain- 
ing from  the  appropriation  of  1823,  has  been  advanta- 
geously applied  during  tliis  year;  and,  to  complete  the 
improvement  of  tlic  harbor,  a  furtlier  sum  is  now  requi- 
red, as  stated  in  the  general  estimate.  The  importance 
of  this  harbor  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Lake 
Frie  is  considered  such   as  fully  to  justify  the  expense 

.incurred  in  making  it  safe  and  easy  of  access. 

12.  Black  Rock  Harbor,  New  York. — Tlie  object  of  the 
appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  im 
proving  the  entrance  to  this  important  harbor,  which 
forms  the  Western  termination  of  the  Erie  (^anal,  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  by  the  erection  of 
suitable  works,  of  a  substantial  chamcter.  For  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  which  have  been  thus  commenced, 
the  addititional  stun,  stated  in  the  general  estimate,  which 
falls  below  the  original  estimate  of  their  cost,  is  required; 
and  with  a  view  to  the  further  security  of  the  harbor, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  originally  contemplated,  the  expe- 
diency of  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  mole 
on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  entrance,  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

13.  Gennessee  River ^  New  York.  \     The   construction 

14.  Big  Sodus  Bay,  New  York,  5  of  piers  for  the  im- 

£rovement  of  these  two  harbors  was  commenced  during  the 
ist  Summer,  under  the  direction  of  one  agent,  and  has 
been  continued  in  an  approved  manner  as  far  ffs  the  funds 
appropriated  have  availed.  By  the  close  of  this  year 
-about  one  fifth  of  the  work  at  each  place  will  have  been 
.^nished . 

15.  Oswego  Harbor^  New  York. — The  calm  season  on 
iLake  Ontario  has  been  too  short  to  enable  the  contractor 
-to  complete  the  piers  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor,  and 
tthe  work  has  also  sustained  some  damage  by  storms, 

which  it  was  necessary  to  repair.  An  inspection  of  tlie 
works  in  this  harbor  was  made  last  year  by  the  Olficer 
'Of  Engineers,  who  8ui*veyed  the  several  harbors  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  he  recommended  the  constructioit  of  a  pier 
head  as  requisite  for  their  security.  The  estimate  for 
next  year  embraces,  therefore,  three  items  ;  the  first  for 
indemnifying  the  contractor  for  damages  sustained  in 
storms  ;  the  second  for  completing  the  piers  ;  tlie  third 
for  the  pier  head  ;  which  is  submitted  fpr  approval.  Os- 
wego Harbor  is  the  outlet  of  a  Canal  wliich'  connects 
Lake  Ontario  with  the  Erie  Canal  of  New  York,  an4  is 
therefore  an  important  point  in  the  navigation  of  the 

Lake. 

16.  Satkeit*s  H(frbor,  New  Yttrk. — Tlic  operations  for 
the  improvement  of  this  harbor  were  placed,  in  the 
Spring  of  this  year,  under  charge  of  the  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster at  that  post,  and  arc  now  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

17.  Lovg'oy^s  Narrows,  Kennebec  River,  i/jinc— The 
.obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  at  the  Nar- 
rows, consisted  of  two  masses  of  rock,  called  the  **  Half- 


tide  Rock"  and  the  "  Sunken  Rock,"  for  the  removal  of 
which,  contracts  were  made  last  Winter.  That  for 
deepening  the  water  on  the  •*  Sunken  Rock,"  ths 
smaller  of  the  two  obstructions,  has  been  accomplished, 
bat  tiie  Agent  has  informed  me  that  the  Contractor  will 
abandon  the  **  Half  tide  Uock,"  being  convinced  tliat  he 
cannot,  without  loss,  comply  with  his  engagements.  -A* 
the  work  is  one  concerning  which  no  person  in  the  vi- 
cinity had  any  experience,  but  one  offer  was  made  far 
the  contract,  and  for  the  same  reason  no  penal  bond  wis 
required  of  the  Contractor.  To  effect  the  olyect  of  re- 
moving these  obstructions,  a  further  appropriation  ii 
therefore  required. 

18  Harbor  of  Saco,  Maine. — One  of  the  piers  for  the 
improvement  of  this  harbor  remains  to  be  constructed, 
and  one  of  those  completed  will  require  some  repairs,  in 
consequence  of  injury  it  received  from  storms.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  funds  now  available  will  be  sufficient  fnr 
these  purposes,  and  that  the  works  will  have  the  desired 
effect  of  protecting  the  harbor. 

19.  Kennebtink  River,  Maine. — The  pier  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  river  has  been  completed,  except  a  small 
part  of  the  slicailiing,  which  could  not  be  done  before 
the  close  of  the  working  season,  but  will  be  finished  early 
in  the  Spring. 

2'J.  Bcrwi'k  Branch  of  Piseataqua  River,  Maim. ^Tha 

operations  for  improving  the  navigation  of  this  river,  near 
Berwick,  h.ave  been  conducted  with  intelligence  and 
success,  during  the  year  past,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
funds  available  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  removal 
of  the  obstructions  so  as  to  afford  a  navigation  of  ^x  feet 
water  at  mid  tide,  which  will  effect  the  object  for  which 
the  appropriation  was  granted. 

21.  Merrimack  River,  Massachusetts. — The  construc- 
tion of  works  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  for  improrinr 
t!)e  harbor  of  Newbury  port,  was  commenced  last  Spring, 
materials  for  the  purpose  having  been  prepared  during 
the  preceding  Winter.  These  works  differ  from  those 
on  the  r^akes  in  the  material  circumstance  of  being  con- 
structed in  tide  water,  and  hence  the  project  was  consi- 
dered in  a  great  measure  experimental.  -It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  th.at  the  experiment  should  not  have  been 
at  first  attended  with  complete  success.  A  portion  o* 
the  mole  across  the  lateral  channel  has  been  undermined, 
and  swept  away  by  the  tide.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  repair  the  injury  sustained  ?  in  consequence  of  which, 
an  additional  »ppropri.ition  will  be  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  agreeably  to  the  origPnal  design. 

22.  Deer  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  Massaehufetts. — Satis- 
factory  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  ia 
the  construction  of  the  sea  wall  for  the  preservation  of 
that  island,  as  before  remarked,  with  respect  to 
George's  Island,  the  works  in  Boston  Harbor  are  liable  to 
injury,  whilst  incomplete,  from  the  effects  of  violent 
storms.  Such  a  one  occurred  on  the  31»t  of  List  month, 
and  the  action  of  the  Sea  displaced  a  part  of  the  upper 
courscsof  stone  on  the  more  exposed  purbof  the  wall,  the 
replacing  of  which  will  cause  an  expense  of  #1.200  or 
$  1,500. 

23.  Plymottlh  Beach,  Massaehusctts. — ^Tlie  expendi- 
tures on  the  work  for  the  preservation  of  this  beach  have, 
for  two  years  past,  been  very  small  ;  about  $  500  having 
been  applied  to  keeping  them  in  repair  ;  and  it  is  des;ra- 
ble  to  have  a  small  sum  disposable,  to  be  used  in  check- 
ing the  encrcachmentsof  the  sea,  tiirtil,  by  the  cfiect  c4 
natural  causes,  constantly  operating,  tlie  work  shall  have 
acquired  complete  permanency. 

24.  Piovincdown  Harbor,  J&assachusetts. -^The  appixv* 
priation  for  the  preservation  of  the  point  of  lantin>nn- 
ing  this  harbor  was  first  made  in  1826,  and  rexerted  Jas: 
year  to  the  surplus  fund,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
success  which  attended  the  endeavors  of  the  Depaxtznent 
to  procure  a  local  agent  for  directing  the  vorks,  and  the 
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lame  cause  has  still  prevented  the  application  of  the  fund 
rhich  was  re-appropriated  at  the  last  session  ofCongress. 

25.  Ifyatmia  acAcr,  MoMaaekuaeUs.'^The  construction 
»f  the  Breakwater  for  the  pfotection  of  this  harbor  has 
>een  continued  during^  the  year,  and  a  small  balance  of 
funds  is  still  in  the  bands  of  the  a^nt,  to  be  applied,  iiest 
Springy,  to  the  same  object. 

26.  Naniuekei  Harbor,  Massaehtisetts.^^n  order  to  try 
ihe  experiment  of  openinr  a  deeper  channel  over  the  bar 
Lt  the  entrance  of  this  harbor,  a  dredgtngr  machine,  with 
lie  necessary  apparatus,  was  purchased  last  Spring,  and 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  all  the  favorable  weather 
vhid^  baa  since  occurred,  for  usin^^  it.  The  agent  re- 
ports that  the  channel  already  excavated  remains  open, 
tnd  that  he  has  no  doubts  of  a  satislactoty  result  from  the 
;ontinuance  of  the  operations. 

27.  Edgariown  Harbor,,  Miusaekuseiis. — An  appropria^ 
ion  waa  made  last  Spring  for  extending  the  pier  on  which 
he  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor  is  built,  and 
lie  object  has  b«en  accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  man* 
■cr. 

28.  Warren  Hiver,  Bhode  Island, — The  erection  of  a 
>ier  ancl  beacon  on  Allen's  Rocks,  in  this  river,  has  beei^ 
rflfected.  The  work  is  done  in  a  substantial  manner,  and 
lie  expense  has  fallen  a  little  short  of  the  sum  apprupriat- 
id,  for  the  object. 

29.  Stoningionlffarbort  Cowieciieut. -^The  construction 
»£  a  Breakwater  for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  has 
»cen  well  conducted,  and,  from  the  protection  which  the 
work,  even  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  is  represented 
o  have  idForded  during  the  last  equinoxtial  gales,  the 
»cst  results  are  anticipated  from  its  completion. 

30.  Mill  River,  ConnedicuL — ^A  portion  of  the  funds 
ippropriated  for  the  formation  of  a  harbor  at  tlie  mouth 
if  this  river,  and  for  improving  its  navigation,  have  been 
ipplied,  during  the  last  season,  to  the  construction  of  a 
Ireakwater,  and  the  balance  will  probably  suffice  to  ef- 
ect  what  remains  to  be  done  next  Spring,  to  complete 
he  projected  works. 

31.  32.  33.  Marcus  Hook,  Fort  M\fflin,  Fort  Fenn, 
Fennsyhnmia* 

34.  New  Castle,  Delaware. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  officer  who  superintends 

he  construction  of  these  places  has  not  been  received, 
»ut  fh>m  his  monthly  reports  of  progress,  it  is  oonchided 
hat  the  piers  in  the  Delaware,  at  the  several  points,  are 
•cry  nearly,  if  not  quite  finished ;  some  further  funds 
nay  be  required  for  deepening  the  harbors  around  them. 

35,  Oeraeock  Inlet,  North  Carolina. — The  operations, 
inder  the  acts  appropriating  funds  for  the  removal  of  the 
hoals  that  obstruct  the  navigation  of  this  inlet,  have 
leen  as  yet  confined  to  the  construction  and  preparation 
•f  the  necessary  machinery.  The  Superintending  En- 
gineer at  Fort  Macon,  under  whose  directions  this  was 
lOmmenced,  being  unable,  on  account  of  his  distance 
rom  Oeraeock,  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  that  object, 
rithout  interfering  with  his  other  duties,  the  direction 
»f  the  operations  has  been  assigned  to  anotiicr  Officer 
)f  Engineers,  by  whom  they  will  be  commenced  on  the 
:onipletion  of  the  machiner)',  which  has  been  somewhat 
lelaved  by  the  fsulare  of  Contractors. 

3d.  Cape  Fear  River,  North  Carolina. — ^To  avoid,  if 
kossible,  imposing  new  duties  on  the  Superintending 
ilngineer  at  Oak  Island,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  place 
be  operations  for  improving  the  navigation  of  this  river 
inder  the  direction  of  the  State  Authorities,  but  the 
3oard  of  Internal  Improvements  of  North  Carolina  hav- 
ng  requested  that  a  di^erent  course  might  be  pursued, 
hey  were  afterwards  given  in  charge  to  the  abovemen- 
ioned  officer,  who  has  made  suitable  arrangements  for 
uirrying  them  on.  The  lateness  of  the  season  at  which 
la  was  put  in  charge,  and  the  unliealthincss  of  the  river 
hores  in  the  Summer,  has  prevented  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  much  work  previously  to  the  30th  September 
last. 

37.  Inland  passage  befween  the  St.  Mary's  River,  Geor- 
gia, and  St,  John's  River,  Florida. — The  operations  for 
improving  this  navigation  have  been  satisfactorily  carried 
on  daring  the  Ust  season,  and  it  is  expected  that,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  they  will  be  completed  as  far  as 
the  available  funds  will  suffice  for  that  object.  The  ad- 
ditional sum  estimated  for  is  intended  to  cover  the  ex* 
pense  of  superintendence  and  other  contingencies. 

38.  St,  Marh^s  River,  Florida, — For  want  of  a  suitable 
Agent  to  conduct  the  work  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  ibis  river,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards  that 
object. 

39.  Jpalaehioeola  River,  Florida.^On  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tembcr,  the  Agent  assigned  to  superintend  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  this  river  reported,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  sUge  of  the  water  throughout 
the  Summer,  he  had  been  unable  to  operate,  but  expect- 
ed to  do  so  during  the  months  of  October  or  November. 
He  also  states  that  tlie  good  effects  of  the  work  done  last 
year  have  been  sensibly  felt  in  the  navigation. 

40.  Bay  of  Mobile.         ^  The   operation  for  deepen- 

41 .  Pass  au  Heron.        ^  ing  tliesc  several  channels 

42.  Paseagoula  River,  j  of  navigation  are,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  officers,  all  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  Engineer  who  superintends  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Fort  at  Mobile  Point  i  the  last  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  him  very  fully,  and  time  has,  therefore, 
been  wanting  for  him  to  prepare  his  Annual  Reports  up 
to  the  30th  of  September,  and  transmit  tliem  to  this  De- 
piu'tment.  It  is  known,  hjwevcr,  that  a  dredging  ma- 
chine has  been  in  operation  on  each  channel  for  some 
time  past. 

43.  Red  River,  Louisiana  and  Jrkansas.— Under ^he 
direction  of  the  commanding  Engineer  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  carefid  examination  of  the  part  of  this  river, 
which  includes  the  Raf^  was  made  lasit  Summer,  and  a'pro- 
ject  proposed  for  improving  its  navigation.  An  officer  of 
Infantry  has  been  since  detailed,  to  take  charge  of  the 
operations  for  that  purpose,  which  will  be  carried  on  this 
Winter. 

44.  Mississippi  River, — To  conduct  the  operations  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  this  river,  with  more  effect, 
the  superintendent.  Captain  Henry  Shreve,  was  autho- 
rized to  construct  a  steamboat  of  such  strength,  and  fur- 
nished with  such  apparatus,  as  can  be  applied  to  the  re- 
moval of  snags.  I'bis  boat  liaving  been  completed,  and 
put  in  operation,  has,  accoi*d)ng  to  tlie  superintehdent's 
report,  fully  answered  the  pui  pose.  By  means  of  its 
machinery,  a  snag  or  sawyer  of  the  largest  dimensions  is 
removed  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
continuance  of  the  operations  will  go  very  far  to  effect 
the  important  and  highly  desirable  object  of  freeing  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  those  dangerous  im* 
pedrmcntn. 

45.  jfhio  ii/W.—Tlie  operations  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  this  river  have  been  this  year  confined  to 
deepening  the  channel  fbrough  the  •«  Grand  Chain,'* 
near  its  mouth  :  the  charge  of  them  was  entrusted  to  tfie 
superintendent  on  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the  24lh  of 
September,  the  boats  and  machinery  for  this  purpose 
were  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  low  stage 
of  water  in  the  river  to  commence  operations. 

46.  Repairs  of  the  Cumberland  Road,  between  Cumber- 
land and  Wheeling  ^The  superintendent  appointed  to 
dicect  tills  work  was  instructed  to  adopt  the  MacAdam 
system  of  road  making,  and  to  apply  the  funds  to  repair- 
ing the  worst  parts  of  the  road  ,*  uie  sum  appropriated 
being  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  a  complete  repair  of 
it.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  these  instruc- 
tions have  been  complied  with,  information  is  expected 
in  a  few  days  from  an  officer  of  Engineers,  who  is  now 
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engap^ed  iu  making  an  inspection  of  the  road,  unleas  he 
fihpuUl  be  prevented  by  snow  from  performing  the  duty 
assigned  liim. 

4r.  liipiid  from  Canton  to  ZaneavilU: — and  48. — Road 
xvthiwanily  frum  Zanettille^  in  Ohio. — The  report  of  ope- 
rations on  these  roads,  up  io  the  SOth  of  September,  not 
having  been  received,  no  exact  statement  can  her«  be 
made  of  the  work  done  ;  but  it  is  known  that  travelling 
has  been  adiniiled  on  the  road,  as  far  aa  Zanesville,  and 
that  the  construction  of  26  miles,  Westwardly  from  that 
place,  extending  to  the  crossing  of  the  Ohio  canal,  has 
been  contracted  for,  and  is  in  progress. 

49.  Jioad  t/trough  Indiana, — Under  a  literal  construc- 
tion of  the  law  for  opening  this  part  of  the  national  road, 
two  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend  it,  and 
contracts  were  made,  agreeably  to  their  instructions,  for 
cu//ir7^'>^ and.  removing  the  timber,  and  cutting  down 
the  banks,  so  as  to  form  as  goo<l  a  road  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of.  Subsequeiitly,  however,  finding  that 
the  expense  of  this  work  wotdd  absorb  but  a  small  part 
of  the  funds  appropriated,  tlic  superintendents  were  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  grubbing  the  trees  from  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  roail,  which  will  be  accordingly  done. 
ContniCts  wer&  made  fur  opening  the  road  entirely  across 
the  State  of  Indiana,  and  will  prabably  be  completed 
tha  Winter. 

50.  Hoods  from  Detroit  to  Chicpgo,  Michigan  Territory. 
The  contracts  made  on  this  ruad,  together  with  the  por- 
tion finished  previously  to  this  year,  will  effect,  by  the 
close  of  this  year,  tlie  completion  of  64  miles  of  the  road, 
commencing  at  l)L*tioit. 

51.  Road  from  Detroit  to  Fart  Gratiot ^  Michigan  Ter- 
rxiory. — Of  this  roail,  seventeen  miles  have  been  put  un- 
der contract,  a  considcnble  portion  of  it  completed,  and 
the  remainder  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

52.  Roadfrptn  Detroit  to  Saganaw,  Michigan  Territory. 
The  construction  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  quarter  of  this 
road  has  been  contracted  for,  and  is  in  progress. 

53.  Road  from  Detroit  to  Afaumee.— On  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, this  road  was  finished,  except  a  few  sections,  which 
were  to  be  completed  by  the  15th  bf  the  present 
month. 

III.— SURVEYS  UNDER  SPECIAL  ACTS  AND  RE- 
SOLUTIONS OF  CONGRESS.     . 

Of  the  surveys  enumerated  under  this  head,  aa  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  my  last  Annual  Report,  all  have  been 
completed,  and  were  reported  to  Congress  last  year,  ex- 
cept the  survey  of  the  Wal^ash  river,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  sites  for  an  armory  on  the  Western  waters,  on 
which  a  report  will  be  made  this  Winter. 

Those  ordered  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  are — 

1.  Survey  of  the  ship  channel  of  Penobscot  river, 
Maine,  from  Whitehead  to  Bangor,  and  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  same,  and  pro- 
per sites  for  spindles  and  buoys 

2.  Survey  of  the  Cochico  branch  of  Piscataqua  river. 
New  Hampshire,  from  Dover  Falls  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Piscataqua,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  removing  obstructions  to  navigation,  and 
the  cost 

3.  Survey  of  North  river,  between  Scituate  and  Marsh- 
field,  Massachusetts,  to  ascertain  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving obstruction^  at  the  mouth  of  the  same,  and  to 
make  an  estimate  of  cost. 

4.  Survey  of  the  piers   erected  at  Sandy  Bay,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  repoi*t  the  condition  of  the  same,  and  what, 
works  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  safe  harbor  at 
that  place,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

5.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Bass  river,  between  Yar- 
mouth and  Dennis,  Massachusetts,  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability and  expense  of  improving  the  said  harbor. 

6.  Survey  of  the  river  Thames,  Connecticut,  with  a 


view  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  same,  and  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  such  improvement. 

7.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  West  Brook,  near  the 
mouth  of  Connecticut  river,  Connecticut,  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  said  harbor,  and  for  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  such  improvement. 

8.  Surrey  of  the  harbor  of  Norwrik,  Connecticotg 
with  a  view  to  its  improvement. 

9.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  Stamford,  Connecticut 
with  a  view  to  its  improvement* 

10.  Survey  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  Sag  Harbor, 
New  York,  to  ascertain  the  beat  method  of  preventing 
tlie  harbor  being  filled  up  with  sand,  and  the  cost  <if  tiM 
same. 

11.  Survey  of  Flat  Beach,  alias  Tucker's  Island,  Kev 
Jersey,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  anchorage  of  the 
port,  and  to  report  an  estimate  of  the  oost  of  auch  im- 
provements as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  thote  objects. 

12.  Survey  of  Deep  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  South 
branch  of  Elizabeth  river,  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  same,  and  an  esttmate  of 
the  cost. 

13.  Surrey  of  Pascotank  river,  North  Carolina,  for  re- 
moving bars'and  obstructions  in  the  same,  and  an  estimate 
of  cost. 

14.  Survey  of  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the 
bar  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  tlie  same,  with  a  view  to 
remove  t'.ie  latter,  and  to  render  the  access  to  the  harbor 
safe  at  all  times,  and  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
accomplishing  that  object. 

15.  Survey  of  the  water  tract  between  Lake  Pontchar- 
train  and  Btobile  Bay,  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of  light- 
houses, and  placing  buoys. 

16.  Surrey  of  the  passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation, and  building  light-houses  and  buoys. 

'  17.  Survey  of  tlie  entrance  of  the  river  Teche,  with  a 
view  to  improve  and  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  same, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  improvement. 

IB.  Survey  of  certain  aites  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  '  ]iracticability  of  erecting  bridges  over  said 
river. 

These  surveys  have  been  made  ;  and  the  repotta,  some 
of  which  have  been  already  received,  will  be  presentei 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

19.  The  survey#  for  continuing  the  location  of  the  na- 
tional road  to  the  seat  of  Government  of  Missouri,  have 
been  diligently  prosecuted  this  season.  At  the  date  of 
my  last  Annual  Report,  the  location  had  been  effected  at 
far  as  Vandalia:  smce  that  time,  experimental  wairr^n 
have  been  made  from  Vandalia,  through  St  Louis,  aloog 
the  South  side  of  tlie  Missouri,  to  Jefferson  ;  thence,  is 
returning,  along  the  North  side  of  the  Missouri,  back  to 
Vandalia,  which  place  the  commissioners  expected  to 
reach  about  the  25th  of  October.  In  the  course  of  this 
Winter,  therefore,  such  a  report  may  be  expected,  m 
will  afford  the  means  of  decidmg  on  the  most  advantage- 
ous route  for  the  road,  beyond  Vandalia. 

IV.— SURVEYS  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  THE  SOn 

APRIL,   1824. 

The  operations  under  this  head,  during  the  year  pas'.* 
in  addition  to  tliose  reported  to  Congress  at  its  last  ter 
sion,  have  been  as  follows  : 

1.  Preparing  copies  of  various  maps  required  by  the 
Commissioners  for  settling  the  Northeast  Boundary  of  t!bc 
United  States.     Maine. 

2.  Surveys,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lab 
Champlain  with  those  of  the  Connecticut  titer,  by  tkt 
valleys  of  Onion  and  Wills'  rivers.    Vermont. 

3.  Survey,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  Connecticut  ui 
Pemigowassett  by  the  valley  of  the  Ofivcrian.  yev 
Hampshire. 
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4.  Survey  of  a  canal  route  from  Taunton  to  Wey- 
mouth.   Massachusetts. 

5.  Sonrey  of  a  route  for  a  rail  road  from  Catskill  to 
Ithaca.    New  York. 

6.  Survey  to  connect  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Beaver  and  Mahoning.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio. 

7.  Survey  of  the  Alleghany  river  from  French  Creek 
to  Pittsburgh.     Pennsylvania. 

8.  Surveys  for  the  location  of  a  canal  round  the  Mus- 
•le  and  Colbert  Shoals,  in  the  Tennessee  river.  Alabama. 

9.  Surveys  for  the  location  of  a  rail  road  from  Charles- 
ton  to  Hamburg.     South'C;irornia. 

10.  Preparation  of  a  Map  of  Pensacola  Bay.     Florida. 

11.  Survey  of  the  country  between  the  Tennessee  and 
Altamaha  rivers^  and  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  same. 
Georg^  and  Tennessee. 

12.  Surveys  of  Licking  and  Green  rivers,  in  Kentucky, 
with  a  view  to  improve  their  navigation.     Kenttickj*. 

13.  Surveys,  with  a  view  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  ri- 
vers.   Indiana. 

14.  Survey  of  a  canal  route  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  IlUnoia  river.    Illinois. 

15.  Suneys  of  the  1)es  Moines  and  Rock  River  Rapids, 
in  the  Missisnppi  river.     Illinois. 

16.  Survey  ami  examination  of  the  concerns  of  the  Lou  • 
isviUe  and  Portland  Canal,  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Sccretaiy  of  the  Treasury.     Kentucky. 

17.  The  aid  previously  afforded  by  the  Department  to 
the  Baltimcire  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company  has  been 
continued  during  the  year.     Maryland. 

The  necessity  of  withdraa'ing  some  of  the  officers  from 
the  duties  in  which  they  were  enfraged,  for  the  purpose 
of  makingthe  surveys  enumerated  in  the  preceding  class, 
has  prevented' the  completion  of  some  of  the  reports  on 
those  of  this  class,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ren- 
dered. 

Pursoant  to  your  instructions,  the  sum  appropriated  fo^ 
Sttrvcys  at  the  last  session  of  Congfrcss  has  been  applied 
exclusively  to  the  expenses  under  that  head  fur  the  cur- 
rent year ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  present 
a  special  estimate  for  the  payment  of  arrearages  due  for 
services  performed  in  1838,  principally  on  surveys  in 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  for  the  rent 
of  a  topographical  office  in  Georgetown,  in  1826,  *27, 
and  '28. 

v.— THK  BOARD  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT 

Has  been  occupied  this  year  in  cotnpleting  the  report 
en  the  Florida  CanaV,  which  was  presented  to  Congress 
at  its  last  session  ;  in  preparing  a  project  for  a  Canal  be- 
tween Buzzard's  and  Barnstable  Rays,  which  is  finished  ; 
and  in  drawing  up  instructit^ns  for  some  of  the  before- 
mentioned  surveys.  One  member  has  been  also  engfag. 
ed,  in  connexion  with  commisiioneri  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  completing  the  project  for  a  Breakwater  at 
the  entrance  of  Delaware  bay,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Hoard  of  Bngioeers  for  Fortifications,  in  preparing  plans 
for  the  defence  of  Pensacola  bay. 

VI.— THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Visiters,  a  copy  of  which 
is  herewitli  presented,  and  my  personal  inspections,  com- 
bine to  give  perfect  satisfaction  as  to  the  management  of 
this  valuable  institution,  and  its  gradual  amelioration.  In 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, and  the  suggestions  of  the  Boards  of  Visiters,  in 
1828  and  1829, 1  have  added  to  the  usual  estimates,  an 
item  to  cover  the  expenses  of  constnicting  a  building  for 
military  and  other  exercises  in  b,id  weather  and  during 
the  Winter  ?  for  constructing  a  military  laboratory  neces- 
sary for  the  course  of  artillery  instruction  ;  and  also  a 


small  additional  sum  for  completing  the  hospital ;  which 
will,  I  hope,  meet  with  your  approbation. 

VII.— OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 

Under  an  order  of  the  Senate,  a  contract  has  been 
made  by  this  Department,  for  engraving  the  map  which 
accompanied  the  report  of  the  Florida  Canal.  A  part  of 
the  impression  ordered  will  be  ready  for  dlKtribution  by 
the  Ist  of  December. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  business 
of  this  Department,  which  an  inspection  of  the  annual 
reports  for  several  years  past  exhibits,  two  additional 
Clerks  are  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  dis-  * 
charge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  An  estimate  for  their 
salary  is  therefore  submitted.  From  the  same  considera- 
tions have  also  resulted  the  frequent  representations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  of  (he  necessity 
of  increasing  the  number' of  officers,  by  whom  the  ope- 
rations entrusted  to  this  Department  are  conducted.  On 
this  subject,  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a 
special  report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 
^ir,  your  most  obedient  scr\':int, 

C.  GRATIOT, 
Brtg.  Gen.  Chief  Engineer, 

REPORT  OF   THE  NAVY  COMMISSIONERS 


Cmpy  Bf  a  Ulter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nttvy  fe  the 
Board  of  Cgnimissionert  of  the  Navy^  dated 

Navt  DEPAnTMEarT,  iVWm.  13,  18S9. 

From  the  reflection  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  present  organization  of  the  Navy  Departrrient,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment, particularly  in  its  fiscal  branch,  its  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  distribution  of  its  duties. 

Should  further  inquiry  confirm  this  opinion,  it  will  be 
proper  for  me  to  submit  an  improved  syatem,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  President, and,  with  this  viev/,  I  wish  to 
avail  myself  of  your  information  and  experience. 

I  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  lay  before  me  your 
opinion  wJiether  the  present  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment may  not  be  improved,  *and,  if  so,  how  f  with  such 
observations  as  may  appear  to  you  to  belong  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Natt  Cow  miss  ro!fzns*  Ovricx,  23d  Novzr.i.  1829. 

Sin  :  The  Navy  Commissioners  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  requiring  of 
them  to  lay  before  you,  their  opinion  of  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  Navy  Department — **  whetlier  it  may 
not  be  improved,  and,  if  so,  how  ?  with  such  obserra- 
tions  as  may  appear  to  them  to  belong  to  the  occasion." 

The  duties  of  the  Navy  Department  are  various  and 
complicated:  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no  one  individual, 
however  gifted,  would  be  competent  even  to  their  gene- 
ra/ superintendence. 

We  may  be  assisted,  in  forming  judicious  conclusions, 
by  classing  these  duties  under  general  heads,  and  con- 
sidering them  in  their  separate  distinct  nature  ;  and  by 
referring  to  the  practices  which  have  obtained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tnern,  since  the  first  organizition  of  the 
Department. 

The  general  heads  by  which  these  duties  are  distin« 
guished,  and  under  which  they  may  be  classed,  are  : 

1st.  Administrative  or  Executive. 

3d.    Ministerial. 

3d.    Financial. 

Those  of  an  administrative  character  consist,  essen- 
tially, in  dispensing  the  various  offices  created  by  law,  is- 
suing orders  and  instructions  to  officers  for  scrvfce  ;  cm- 
ploying  the  national  marine  \  convening  courts  martial  j 
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and  generally  in  seeing^  that  the  laws  in  relation  to  the 
Navy  are  duly  and  faithfully  executed.  In  discharging* 
these  high  functions,  consultations  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  become  necessary  ;  the  officer  vested 
with  these  responsible  trusts  is  the  medium  through  which 
the  President  makes  known  his  will  to  the  Navy. 

Those  of  a  minisierial  character  :  such  as  the  con- 
struction, building,  and  equipment  of  vessels  of  war ; 
their  armament ;  their  classification  ;  the  procurement 
of  oaval  stores  and  materials  ?  the  preservation  of  ships 
in  ordinary ;  the  construction  of  docks,  arsenals,  ship- 
houses,  store  houses,  timber  sheds,  sheers,  shops,  &c.  •, 
the  victualling  and  clothing  of  the  Navy  ;  and  which  in- 
volve the  necessity  of  having  experienced  professional 
men  to  perform  them. 

Those  of  %Ji9cal  character,  which  embrace  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  service,  in  all  its  numerous  branches,  and 
vnder  all  its  various  heads  of  appropriation.  This  branch 
of  the  Department  requires,  in  the  performance  of  its 
ordinary  duties,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  accounts,  and 
of  all  the  lav/s  and  regulations  of  the  service  in  arty  way 
affecting  its  expenditures  ;  and  it  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved Ijy  a  practical  knowledge  as  to  all  the  various 
stores,  munitions  aiul  materials,  essential  in  the  diiTerent 
departments  of  the  service. 

The  duties  which  relate  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  ; 
in  reference  to  sick  and  dTsableil  seamen,  discharged 
from  the  service  ;  the  apportionment  of  pensions;  the  ne- 
cessary regulations  for  the  government  and  support  of 
Hospitals  {  the  Naval  Asylum,  &c. ;  have  been  assigned 
by  law  to  special  Hoards,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  established  in 
the  year  1798.  He  was  charged  with  the  mnltifurious 
duties,  here  classed  under  the  administrative  and  ministe- 
rial heads  ;  and  an  Accountant  of  the  Navy  was  charged 
with  the  fiscal  duties,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
Treasury. 

Under  this  arrangement,  although  the  Navy,  at  that 
time,  had  not  attained  one-fourth  of  its  present  magni- 
tude, it  was  found  that  these  duties  were  burthensome  in 
the  extreme  \  and  although  \t  was  very  generally  ndntit- 
ted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wa«  remarkable  for 
his  capacity  and  industry,  and  that  the  office  of  Account- 
ant was  well  filled,  yet,  it  is  known  that  the  duties  were 
rery  imperfectly  peiHTormed — unavoidably  so ;  and  that  the 
public  interest  greatly  suffered.  This  rose  from  a  multi- 
tude of  mixed  duties,  pressing  upon  each  other,  each 
requiring  to  be  done  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

While  the  Department  continued  thus  organized,  great 
losses  of  treasure  and  of  time  were  not  unfrequently  oc- 
casioned by  a  single  order  ;  among  other  instances,  one 
might  be  cited,  in  which  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  expend  upwards  of  $60,000,  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
structure  and  internal  arrangements  of  a  ship — an  error 
arising, .solely,  from  the  absence  ofpro/fwiono/knowledge. 

Cases  of  this  kind,  with  other  considerations,  contribu- 
ted, no  doubt,  to  the  existing  modification,  which  as- 
signs all  the  minifite-ial  duties  to  a  Board  of  Navy 
Commissionersb  leax-ing  a  general  superintending  direc- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  a  subsequent  law.  Congress  abolished  the  office  of 
Accountant  of  the  Navy,  and  created  that  of  Fourth  Au- 
ditor, as  a  substiUite,  attaching  it  to  the  Treasury,  and 
subjecting  its  statements  to  the  strict  revision  of  aComp- 
truller. 

Prior  to  the  aet  of  Congress,  of  3d  March,  1809,  (An 
•ct  further  to  amend  the  several  acts  for  the  establish- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  De- 
partments,) It  was  the  practice  in  the  office  of  Account- 
ant of  the  Navy  so  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  Navy,  as 
to  show  the  cost  of  o^'ed«— the  building  of  a  ship  for  in- 


stance— but  that  law  declares  that  money  wanwita  shall 
he  charged  to  the  specific  appropriation  under  which 
the  money  is  to  be  dttbuned.  This  produced  a  change 
in  the  form  of  keeping  the  accounts ;  obfeeit  are  lost  tight 
of,  and  tpeeifie  apprcpritUiattM  seem  to  chum  exduaire  at- 
tention. 

The  act  of  1809  declares  that  all  money  warranta  **  shall 
specify  the  particular  appropriation  or  appropriatloiia  to 
which  the  same  shall  be  chatged»"  and  thai  the  moneje 
paid  in  virtue  of  such  warranta  shall  *'  be  chained  to 
such  appropriation  or  appropriations ;"  that  "  the  suns 
appropriated  by  law,  for  each  branch  of  expenditure, 
shall  be  tokly  appfied  to  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
respectively  appropriated,  and  to  no  other  J*  But  it  au- 
thorized the  President,  on  the  application  of  the  Secre- 
tary, to  direct  "  that  a  portion  of  the  moneys  appropria- 
ted for  a  particular  branch  of  expenditure,  he  applied  to 
another  branch  of  expenditure  in  the  same  Department" 

l*hus,  under  the  law  of  1309,  the  President  might 
transfer  from  any  one  appropriation  to  another  ;  but  this 
authority  of  the  President  was,  by  act  ot  Ist  Miay*  1820^ 
confined  to  three  appropriations,  viz  :  **  Provinonsy  Me- 
dicines and  Hospital  Stores  t"  repairs  of  veasels ;  se 
that,  from  none  of  the  other  appropriationsy  can  a  traas- 
fcr  be  made. 

Is  the  existing  organization  susceptible  of  any  ioiprore- 
mcnt  (  and,  if  any,  what  ? 

The  administrative  or  executive  branch  of  the  De- 
partment, of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav}'  is  the  im- 
mediate chief,  needs  net,  it  is  presumed,  the  interposi- 
tion of  law,  to  render  it  more  efficient  It  is  not  impr^ 
bable,  however,  that  improvements  might  be  introduced 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  detail  duties,  which  would  have 
a  tendency  to  secure  more  prompt  informatioa  upon  va- 
rious subjects,  that  would  greatly  aid  the  Secretary  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  I'he  books  of  his  oiEce  ahouU 
show  the  extent  of  the  means  at  bis  disposal*  and  the 
state  and  condition  of  ever}*  branch  of  the  aenrice  ;  that 
he  may  be  prepared  not  only  to  aat  upon  all  aubjects 
elaiming  his  personal  attention,  but  to  answer  any  caB 
from  the  President,  or  from  Congress,  without  delay. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  Doard  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners are  far  too  extensive  to  be  committed  to 
the  management  of  any  one  individual «  yet  one  ia- 
dividual,  acting  without  consultation,  and  truating  en- 
tirely to  his  own  resources,  could  certainly  peifbra 
more  of  any  particular  business  than  two  or  three 
eould  perform :  for  instance,  a  special  report,  of  imper 
tance  to  the  interests  of  the  Navy,  is  called  for  ;  an  iadi- 
vitlual,  having  no  one  to  eonsuH  in  makmg  aueh  repoi^ 
mi^ht  probably  prepare  it  in  a  few  hoiuv  \  bat  when  as- 
sociated with  two  other  individuals,  each  poaaeaainif  the 
same  rightSi  each  charged  with  the  nune  duty,  eack 
equally  responsible,  consultation  becomes  indtipenaable « 
disagreement  in  opinion  nnay  exist ;  arjpiment  on  both 
^ules  is  adduced  ;  and  finally,  the  decision  is  mede  ;  hot 
not,  possibly,  till  one,  two,  or  more  days,  shall  luve  el»f» 
ed.  The  decision,  when  thus  m«u]e,  will  probably  t>e 
more  correct,  than  if  it  had  been  made  by  one  member; 
yet,  it  is  very  r>bvious,  that  the  consumption  of  tie:* 
would  be  muc!»  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 

Hut  there  are  many,  very  many,  cases  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  national  interest  to  be  committed  to  any  one 
person,however  eminent  in  his  profession,  however  exten- 
sive his  experience.  I'bcse  cases  involve  prmdpieg,  essen- 
tially bearing  upon  the  vital  interests  of  the  Navy;  wliefeaa 
erroneous  decision  might  seriously  afiect  the  eiRciency  oi 
•our  vessels  of  war,. or  occasion  great  and  unneceaaaiy  ex- 
penditures of  money «  numerous  cases  might  be  citet^  'm 
which  it  would  be  cehainly  unwise  to  truat  the  decinaa 
to  any  one  person. 

The  decision  of  a  fundamental  principle  ia  one  ^mg; 
tha  carrying  that  principle  into  effect  ia  another  $  the  bt 
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er  duty  may  be  safely  trusted,  where  it  would  be  highly 
langerous  to  con6de  the  former.  The  fuitttion  of  design- 
ng^  the  dimensions  and  form  of  a  ship,  her  armament,  her 
>ut-board  and  in-board  works,  her  masting,  sparring,  fiic. 
lie  reauires,  in -its  performance,  the  exertion  of  the  high' 
tst  professional  attamments ;  and  when  the  designs  shall 
>e  matured,  and  distinctly  indicated  by  drawings,  mo* 
lels,  and  instructions,  their  execution,  involving  the  mi- 
lutest  details,  requires  vigilant  and  laborious  attention, 
o  see  them  faithfully  executed  in  all  their  parts. 

From  these  premises,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that,  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commission- 
rrs,  defects  exist ;  that  tliey  consist,  essentially,  in  group- 
n^  together  too  great  a  variety  of  duties  to  be  peiform- 
id  in  the  best  manner  by  the  Board  itself,  collectively,  act* 
n^  upon  each  case  ;  but  whjch  mic^ht  be  subdivided,  so 
hat  each  member,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
>ranch  confided  to  him,  might  perform  his  own  part  in  the 
Bost  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  seen,  that,  as  now  organized,  the  Board  of 
[Commissioners  is  charged,  to  speak  in  general  terms, 

1st.  With  the  building,  repair,  and  equipment  of  our 
ressels  of  war. 

3d.  With  the  construction  of  docks,  arsenals,  store- 
houses, wharves,  &c. 

3d.  With  the  victualling  and  clothing  of  tlie  Navy. 

Under  these  three  general  heads,  the  duties  of  the 
Board  may  be  classed  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  present  a 
>ncf  view  of  the  detailed  duties  arising  imder  each  head. 

The  building,  repair^  and  eqwpment  of  veueli  of  wary 
nvolve,  1st.  The  designs  as  to  their  fonns*,  their  length, 
>readth  of  beam,  depth  of  hold  :  their  internal  arrange- 
nents  ;  the  sizes  and  position  of  their  masts,  and  the  man- 
ler  of  making  them ;  the  dimensions  of  their  spai-s ;  the 
|tiantity  and  dimensions  of  theur  rigging ;  their  sails ; 
heir  armament,  ineludin^^  the  form,  size,  weights,  and 
»libre  of  their  guns ;  their  small  arms  of  every  descrip- 
ion,  powder,  ball,  &c. ;  their  gun  carriages ;  the  sizes  of 
heir  timbers,  with  the  length  and  thicknesses  of  their 
>]anks ;  their  boats ;  their  chain  cables,  &c.  8ic.  and  sucb 
i  classification  of  the  whole,  that  every  aKicle  of  equip- 
nent,  belonging  to  any  vessel  of  a  particular  class,  shall 
Lnswer  for  every  other  vessel  of  the  same  class.  2dly. 
rhe  procurement,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  va 
*ioiis  materials  and  munitions,  necessary  to  build  and 
^quip  tliem,  agreeably  to  the  designs,  odly.  The  ope- 
'ative  part,  which  combines  all  tliesc  materials,  and  ren- 
iers  the  ships  complete  in  their  construction  ;  their  nu- 
nerous  internal  arrangements,  and  their  equipment  gen- 
srally. 

In  the  repairing  of  ships,  wliilst  it  involves  most  of  the 
tuties  to  be  performed  in  building  them,  imposes  other 
luties,  not  included  in  building.  The  slide  oi'the  ship  to 
><  repaired,  is  on^,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  tho- 
tjugh  examination  of  all  her  parts  ;  inspecting  all  her 
tores,  remedying  deficiencies  that  may  be  found  in  her 
structure,  introducing  improvements  that  may  have  been 
uggested  by  experience,  &c.  are  other  duties. 

The  numerous  estimates,  ami  the  voluminous  corres- 
)ondence,  indispensAble  in  discharging  the  duties  arising 
inder  this  head,  with  the  mass  of  other  business  con 
lected  with  them,  would  give  full  employment  to  any 
>ne  individual,  however  competent.  We  mean  far  the 
ruperintendenu  of  any  one  individual :  for  no  man  living 
;ould,  in  his  own  person,  go  through  the  drudgery  of  an 
ts  detaiLi.  lie  would  require  several  subordinates,  which 
Mre  will  presently  consider. 

2d.  7nc  amairudion  ofdockSf  anenaU^  afore  houses^  and 
general  attention  to  Navy  Farda.  Under  this  head,  nu- 
nerous  and  important  duties  arise  ;  the  planning  of  all 
he  various  improvements ;  the  procurement,  by  con- 
ract  or  otherwise,  of  all  the  materials  required  in  making 
ihem  i  the  regulation  of  labor  appertaining  to  this  branch. 


and  the  preservation  of  stores ;  supenrinng  the  variooa 
fiictories  of  anchors,  chain  cables,  blocks,  cambooses  i 
the  procurement,  preservation,  and  distribution  of  books^ 
maps,  charts,  chronometers,  and  other  nautical  instni* 
ments ;  stationary,  fiiel,  and  candles,  &c.  are  among 
these  duties.  Any  one  individual,  to  give  them  that  vig- 
ilant, careful  attention,  which  the  faithful  performance  of 
them  would  require,  would  find  constant  employment : 
several  subordinates  would  be  essentially  necessary  in 
discharging  these  duties. 

3dly.  The  vietucdling  and  clothing  cf  the  Ifyey.  Under 
this  head,  the  duties  are  numerous  {  the  quantity  of  the 
various  articles  forming  the  rations,  the  quantity  of  slop 
clothing,  medicines,  and  Hospital  stores,  required  for  the 
several  ships  and  squadrons  in  service,  and  the  several 
stations  on  shore,  must  be  ascertained  and  procured,  by 
contract  or  otiierwise,  and  transported  to  the  ships  and 
stations  needing  them  {  the  ordering  of  surveys  when 
necessary,  upon  any  of  the  articles  belonging  to  his  de» 
partment;  the  receiving  of  surveys  ordered  by  the  com- 
mandin^;'  officers  of  squadrons ;  the  regulation  of  labor 
appertaining  to  this  particular  branch  f  the  preservation 
of  its  stores,  and  issuing  the  necessary  instructions,  will 
form  a  mass  of  business,  abundantly  sufi^cient  to  occupy 
the  time  of  any  individual.  Subordinates  in  this,  as  in 
the  other  branches,  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

Under  these  tliree  general  heads,  the  preaent  duties  of 
the  Board  might  be  classed  «  each  member  taking  the 
superintendence  of  one ;  each  carrying  into  effect  the 
designs  and  decisions  of  the  whole ;  each  responable  for 
the  execution  of  such  designs  and  decisions. 

As  now  organised,  each  member  of  the  Board  has  to 
give  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  arising  under  the  pre- 
viously recited  iteads  $  and  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  that  any  one  can  give  that  careful  attention 
which  the  public  interests  at  all  times  require.  The 
mind  of  man  is  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  embrace, 
disrest,  and  thoroughly  understand,  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  subjects ;  many  of  them  pressing  for  decision  at  one 
and  the  same  moment ;  many  of  them  being  complex  in 
their  nature,  and  requiring  great  research,  calculation, 
and  consideration,  to  enable  eren  the  most  experienced 
ai?d  intelligent  to  comprehend  them  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  them. 

To  general  principles,  and  to  new  principles  and  im- 
provements, each  member  might  give  such  attention,  aa 
would,  with  his  professional  experience,  enable  him  te 
meet  others  in  discussion,  and  assist  in  formuig  the  best 
possible  conclusions.  The  Boanl,  enlightened  by  the 
observations  of  each  of  its  members,  thus  prepared  for 
the  examination  of  any  question  arising,  might  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  decide  judiciously ;  while  each  mem« 
her  would  proceed  to  execute  the  particular  part  assign* 
ed  to  him,  with  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  a  general 
consultation.  A  spirit  of  .emulation  would  naturally  aris% 
among  all  the  members ;  each  would  be  ambitious  to  ex- 
cel in  the  discharge  of  his  appropriate  duties;  and  the 
happiest  results  might  be  confidently  anticipated,  and 
felt,  in  the  precision,  despatch.  Intelligence,  and  econo- 
my, uhich,  it  is  to  be  lioped,  would  distinguish  eack 
branch. 

The  necessity,  1st  of  a  Board  to  decide  upon  general 
principles,  and  upon  all  new  principles  and  improve- 
ments :  2d.  Of  a  subdivision  of  duties,  to  be  executed  in 
conformity  with  the  decisions  of  the  Board,  is  deemed  to 
have  been  sufficiently  ilhistrated  and  established  by  the 
preceding  remarks.  We  will  now,  sir,  attempt  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  duties  of  the  Board,  and  of  its  branches  * 
upon  the  most  efficient  and  economical  basis. 

The  Board,  to  perform  the  general  duties  reserved  to 
it,  as  a  Board,  will  require  a  Secretary  and  a  Copyioff 
Clerk  ;  a  Secretary  to  keep  a  journal  of  all  its  proceed- 
ings ;  stating  the  times  of  meeting ;  the  objects ;  the 
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dedsioM,  whether  they  reUte  to  the  introduction  of  %. 
new  principle,  improTement  in  the  mode  of  building, 
equipping,  or  repuring  of  ships,  improvement  or  altera- 
tion m  any  of  the  buildings,  docks^  wharves,  sheers,  fac- 
lories,  &c.  in  the  Nary  Yards,  changes  in  manner  of  put- 
ting up,  procuring,  or  preserving  provisions,  and  other 
■uppKes,  with  the  reasons,  at  large,  for  such  deoisions, 
■nd  the  resuHs  of  all  the  experiments  in  all  the  various 
bcanches  of  service  :  Also,  to  draw  up,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Navy  Commlsstoners,  when  convened  as  a 
Boaid,  all  reports  of  a  general  nature,  relating  to  the  du- 
ties of  this  branch  of  the  Navy  Department ;  to  give  to 
each  member  of  the  Board  a  copy  of  any  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Board,  affecting  his  branch  of  duties,  and  to  aid, 
esftr  as  may  be  in  his  power,  the  chief  of  each  branch  in 
the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  would  have  the  special 
dliarge  of  all  papers  and  communications,  suggesting  im- 
provement in  any  branch  of  the  service,  or  relating  to 
any  discoveries  at  sea,  having  a  tendency  to  improve  the 
•cienee  of  navigation.  He  would,  also,  be  charged  with 
the  safe-keeping  of  all  journals  describing  coasts  and  har- 
bors, and  of  all  reports  showing  the  properties  of  our  ships, 
their  best  trim  of  sailing,  &c.  To  assist  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  these  various  services  a  copying  clerk  would  be 
required- 

Whenever  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Kavy,  or 
by  either  of  the  members,  the  Board  would  convene, 
and  proceed  to  decide  upon  the  questions  presented  for 
tonsideration.  It  would  also  have  stated  meetings,  as  the 
public  ser\'ice  might  render  necessary.  In  particular,  if 
would  convene,  at  some  stated  time,  to  receive,  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  determination  of  the  Execu- 
tive, as  to  the  number  ami  classes  of  ships  intended  to  be 
kept  in  service  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  their  sta- 
tions, that  they  might  proceed  and  prepare  the  estimates 
for  the  service,  with  a  full  undemanding  of  the  will  of 
the  Executive  upon  the  subject. 

The  building,  repairing,  and  equipping  department 
would  require,  besides  its  chief,  a  Naval  architect  and  a 
draftnnan,  an  ordnance  officer,  three  able  clerks,  and  one 
copying  clerk. 

A  naval  architect  would  be  required  in  supervising  the 
building  and  repairing  of  ships,  and  in  devising  drafts, 
models,  moulds,  &c.  and  a  draftsman  would  have,  as  at 
present,  full  employment  in  making  the  various  drafts, 
which  ure  very  numerous,  extending,  as  they  do,  to  aU 
parts  of  a  ship,  their  armament,  gun  carriages,  &c.  fcc. 

An  ordnance  officer  is  essential  to  the  inspection  and 
proving  of  all  g^ns,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  making 
returns,  showing  their  state  and  condition. 

A  first  clerk,  to  assist  the  correspondence,  examine  all 
money  requisitions,  keeping  accurate  accounts  thereof; 
to  assist  io  preparing  the  annuarestimates ;  to  have  the 
charge  of  all  papen  connected  with  money  requisitions, 
or  relating  to  experiments  made  in  this  brancli  of  ser- 
vice. 

A  second  clerk  and  assistant,  to kcepan account  nf  all 
the  stores  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  their  chief;  of 
sll  labor  employed  in  his  department ;  to  receive  all  re- 
turns and  pay  rolls,  showing  the  cost  of  new  ships,  the 
repaira  of  old  ships,  the  state  of  contract^  &c.  keeping 
accurate  accounts  thereof;  to  file  all  off  en  for  contracts  ; 
prepare  scales,  showing  the  various  bids ;  to  draw  up, 
under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments ;  to  file  all  lettera  relating  to  the  duties  with  which 
they  art  eliarged,  and  keep  them'so  arranged,  that  refer- 
ence may,  at  any  time,  be  had  to  them,  withoat  delay, 
and  to  do  auch  other  business  as  may  be  required  of 
them. 

A  fourth  clerk,  to  keep  the  letter  books,  and  do  such 
copying  and  other  business  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

Other  ofRcen  would  act  under  the  directions  of  the 
chief  of  this  branch.     Officers  to  attend  particularly  to 


the  preservation  of  ships  in  ordinary,  and  cany  into  effect 
instructions  uffhn  that  important  subject.  l*imber  mas- 
ters, to  inspect,  measure,  and  receive,  aU  timber,  keeping 
special  accounts  thereof,  showing  when  it  was  received, 
when  cut,  wlien  immeraed  in  water,  when  plac^  under 
cover,  when  and  for  what  vessel  used,  Sec.  silwm3rs  taking 
care  that  the  best  seasoned  timber  shall  be  first  osedL 
Surveyora  (to  be  selected  from  the  officera  of  the  yard) 
to  take  special  accounta  of  all  the  stores  of  a  veesel  about 
to  be  received  in  ordinary ;  to  have  all  their  sitorei,  their 
rigging,  tiieir  sails,  boats,  &c.  minutely  examined,  and 
their  state  and  condition  accurately  reported,  that  aoch 
^sposition  may  be  made  of  them  as  the  public  interest 
may  require. 

The  Department  of  Docks,  Navy  Yards,  &c  would  re- 
quire, besides  its  chief,  a  civil  engineer,  two  able  clcrk% 
and  one  copying  clerk. 

A  civil  engineer,  in  the  construction  of  Uocks^  wharra^ 
arsenals,  &c.  is  obviously  required. 

A  firat  clerk,  to  assist  in  the  correspondence,  examine 
all  money  requisitions,  keeping  accounta  thereof :  to  as- 
sist in  preparing  the  general  eatimates ;  to  prepare  all  sig- 
nal books  for  distribution,  keeping  precise  accounts,  riiov« 
ing  to  whom  signals  were  issued,  charging  such  persoDi 
with  them,  and  holding  them  specially  accountable  there- 
for, on  their  return  from  a  cruise,  or  on  leaving  the  ship 
they  may  have  commanded ;  and  to  have  the  charge  of 
all  papera  relating  to  experiments  in  this  brancli  of  the 
service. 

The  ^second  clerk  to  keep  accotmts  of  all  stores  ;  a?l 
returns,  as  to  the  cost  of  docks,  arsenals,  sheers.  Sec  ;  ths 
employment  of  labor  attached  to  this  branch  ;  the  stale 
of  contracts,  keeping  accounts  thereof;  to  file  all  offen 
for  supplies,  and  to  prepare  scales  as  to  the  bids  to  fiir- 
nish  them ;  to  draw  up,  undrr  the  direction  of  his  cluci^ 
all  contracts  and  agreements ,  to  file  all  letters  and  pa- 
pers, not  specially  assigned  to  any  other  clerk,  and  keep 
them  so  arranged  that  reference  may,  at  any  time,  be  had 
to  tiierh  without  delay  ;  and  to  do  such  other  business  ss 
his  chief  may  require  of  him. 

A  copying  clerk,  to  keep  the  leUerbooks,  and  do  suck 
copying  and  oUier  businessas  may  be  required  of  him. 

Other  officers  would  act  under  the  special  direction  «f 
the  chief  of*lhis  branch  He  would,  for  instance,  requ^rr  s 
special  officer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  nautical  instrumentSi 
books,  and  charts,  not  on  board  of  ship,  to  keep  them  ia 
order,  for  use, when  required.  Among  other  duties,he  wooU 
be  required  to  attend  particuiarly  to  the  time  pieces^  cr 
chronometers,  to  ascertain  precisely  their  character,  sock 
as  their  rate  of  deviation  from  true  time,  whether  they 
are  affected  by  changes  ot  weather,  &c.  &c.  for  the  infer- 
roation  of  those  who  may  have  to  use  them  at  sea.  The 
character  of  each  chronometer,  thus  ascertained,  shouU 
be.  delivered  to  the  officer  receiving  the  chronometer  it- 
self. 

The  vrctuallingand  clothing  department  wotikl  requla^ 
besides  its  chief,  a  surgeon,  as  medical  assistant ;  two  able 
clerks,  ami  one  copying  clerk. 

The  surgeon  would  be  required  to  ass:st  in  prociirinf 
medicine  and  hospital  stores,  and  surgical  instnimenti^ 
and  in  distributing  them  as  the  service  may  require.  It 
would  be  his  dut)f  to  examine  all  accounts  for  medicine^ 
&c.  and  all  reqtusitions  for  money  to  pay  such  accounts. 

A  first  clerk,  to  assist  in  the  correspondence  ;  exanuae 
all  money  requisitions,  (other  than  those  assigned  to  the 
surgeon)  keeping  accounts  thereof ;  to  assist  in  preparinf 
the  general  estimates  ;  to  draw  up  all  contracts  and  disr- 
tcr  parties,  imder  the  direction  of  his  chief;  and  to  keep 
all  papera  connected  with  experiments  in  this  branch  « 
the  service. 

A  second  clerk,  to  keep  an  account  of  all  provirieat 
and  slop  doihing  procured  for  the  service;  where  de- 
posited ;  from  whom  obtained  ;  the  prices  of  each  ankle; 
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to  whom  detivered  for  use  ;  receiving,  examining,  and 
filing  all  returns,  showing  the  various  issues,  the  quantities 
left  on  hand,  surveys,  &c.  ;  to  file  all  offers  for  supplies, 
and  scale  tiiem  for  decision  ;  keep  all  the  papers  conneet* 
ed  with  such  supplies ;  the  state  of  each  and  every  station, 
as  to  supplies  ;  all  the  shipments  made,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  to 
do  all  such  other  business  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

A  copying  clerk,  to  keep  the  letter  books,  and  do  such 
•ther  copying  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

OUier  officers  would  also  be  required  to  act,  iipdertlie 
immediate  direction  of  the  Chief  of  this  branch  :  for  in- 
stance, officers  to  inspect  provisions  and  slop  clothing  ; 
to  hold  surveys  upon  them  ;  to  attend  particularly  to  all 
shipments,  and  guard  against  all  impositions  in  the  quality 
and  condition  of  articles  delivered  under  contraets,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  arrangement  proposes,  that  mo- 
ney requisitions  shall  pass  the  special  examination  of  the 
branch  under  which  tliey  are  to  be  expended ;  the  reason 
is  obvious  :  that  branch  will  possess  precise  knowledge 
upon  the  subject,  and  will  be  enabled  to  decide  promptly 
and  correctly  whether  the  requisition  should  be  approved 
or  not :  for  instance,  should  money  be  required  under  the 
head  of  *'  Repairs,'*  the  requisition  would  be  sent  to  the 
•ffficer  having  charge  of  **  the  building,  repairing,  and 
equipping  department,"  viio  would  cause  it  to  be  exam- 
ined minutely,  and,  if  found  correct,  he  would  approve 
it,  and  submit  it  in  that  state  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  would  cause  a  warrant  for  the  amount  to  be  issued, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursing  aj^nt,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  him  in  conformity  with  his  instructions  ;  thus,  in 
lis  incipiency,  using  every  precaution  to  ensure  its  faith- 
ftil  application  and  expenditure. 

But,  with  these  precautions,  which  would,  unquestion- 
ably, greatJy  improve  the  existing  practice,  we  should 
still  be  uncertain  as  to  the  application  of  money,  accortl- 
ing*  to  inatruetiom ;  none  but  the  officer  giving  the  in- 
atructions  can  decide,  to  a  certainty,  whether  the  moneys 
are  expended  according  tothostinatruetiona /  and  this  he 
aseortauns  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other  on  his  re- 
cords. It  is,  moreover^  to  be  presumed,  that  Ms  profes- 
sional knowledge,  which  enables  him  to  judge'  correctly 
as  to  the  kind,  quality,  quantity,'  and  prices  of  the  articles 
reqaired  in  the  department  of  the  service  specially  com- 
mitted to  him,  would  be  of  particular  value  in  the  exami- 
nation of  all  accounts  originating  in  expenditures  directed 
by  himself.  This  admitted,  it  results,  that  every  account 
of  expenditure  should  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
oiBcer  having  the  superintendency  of  the  branch  which 
approved  the  money  requisitions,  and  from  which  the  in- 
structions for  its  expenditure  were  issued.  Accounts, 
thus  examined  and  certified,  might  be  sent  to  the  Fourth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  undergo  such  further 
exa.mination,  as  to  their  calculations,  as  vrould  ensure  their 
correctness.  Such  aJTarrangement  would  impose  audito- 
rial duties  upon  each  branch  of  the  Department,  and,  in 
that  case,  additional  clerks  would  be  required,  viz  :  ttoo 
for  the  first  mentioned  branch,  and  one  tor  each  of  the 
others. 

Under  such  an  arrangement,  disbursing  agents,  resid- 
ing  in  the  United  States,  might  be  required  to  forward 
their  accounts  weekly  \  that  is,  to  send,  at  the  termination 
oif  every  week,  their  vouchers  for  disbursements  during 
that  week.  Upon  being  received,  they  would  be  imme- 
diately examined,  and,  if  found  con'ect,  the  amount  would 
be  passed  to  their  credit,  and  they  would  be  so  informed  { 
if  incorrect,  the  error  would  be  corrected,  while  all  the 
circumstances  are  fresh  in  tlie  memory  of  all  parties.  This 
course  would  be  attended  with  advantag«?s  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  individuals  concerned,  to  whom 
the  prompt  settlement  of  accounts  should  always  be  de- 
oirabie  \  and  it  is  not  perceived  that  it  would  occasion 
fnuchj  if  any,  additionti  trouble  to  either  party .  It  would 
require  the  constant  and  vigilant  attention  of  both  $  and 


these  are  duties  which  every  public  agent  should  be  de- 
sirous of  rendering. 

Disbursing  agents,  out  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
required  to  take  quadruple  vouchers  for  their  expendi* 
tures,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  send  two  in  each  case,  by  as 
many  different  vessels,  tfhd  retain  tux>  in  case  of  accidenti. 
They  sliould  then  be  required  to  forward  one  set  of  their 
accounts  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  another  set  by  the 
next  earliest ;  we  should  thus,  much  eauiier  than  at  pre* 
sent,  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign  accounts  of  the 
Department. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  Navy  appro- 
priations are  made  by  Congress,  and  the  forms  and  rules 
observed  in  their  administration,  by  tlie  Department,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  reference  to  the  communication  which  the 
Commissioners  had  the  honor  of  submitting  on  the  Slst 
March  kst,  will  repay  for  the  trouble  of  maUng  it.  There 
are  numerous  facts  exhibited  in  that  communication, 
which  will  assist  us  in  forming  satisfactory  conclusions.  But 
it  may  be  sufficient,  on  this  occasion,  to  select  from  among 
them,  the  following,  viz  : 

The  returns  of  one  of  the  disbursing 
agents,  exiiibited  J?a/(S7Me«  on  hand  969,761  59 

.  OverpaymenU  ;  that  is,  expenditures 
exceeding  the  sums  remitted,  under  cer- 
tain specUic  heads  of  appropriation  69,230  13 


Actual  balance  of  money  in  his  hands 

The   returns    of  another   disbursing 
agent,  shewed  Balancea  on  liund 
Otferpaymenta 


$531  45 


1103,248  33 
92,259  41 


Actual  balance  of  moneys  in  his  hands  $10,988  92 

One  of  the  agents,  having  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  his  hands,  belonging  to,  and  remitted  to  him 
out  of  the  appropriation  for  **  Gradual  Jncreaae,"  ap- 
plied  the  amount  to  the  payment  of  accounts  arising  under 
five  other  distinct  heads  of  appropriation,  via  :  Sloops  of 
War,  Navy  Yards,  Eive  Schooners,  Contingent  prior  to 
1824,  and  Contingent  for  1826. 

The  principle  which  confines  the  application  of  Navy 
appropriations  to  the  particular  objects  for  which  they 
are  made,  or  which,  in  other  phrase,  declares  that  **  the 
sums  appropriated  by  law  for  each  branch  of  expend!* 
ture,  shall  be  solely  applied  to  the  objecU  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appropriated,  and  no  other,"  has  thus,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  violated  in  practice.  The  in« 
quuies  of  the  Commissioners  lead  them  to  believe  that  thb 
has  been  done  sometimes  intentionally,  as  the  least  of 
two  evils  ;  at  other  times,  unintentionally,  arising  from 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  disbursing  agents  and 
others,  as  to  the  proper  head  of  appropriation  to  which 
disbursements  should  be  charged. 

The  cases  particuUrly  cited  are,  principally,  it  is  be- 
lieyed,  of  the  former  class.  The  agents  were  inatrucled, 
it  is  understood,  to  apply  moneys  m  their  hands,  under 
certain  heads,  to  the  payment  of  accounts  arising  and  due 
under  other  heads.  Such  accounts  were,  it  is  said,  of 
such  a  nature,  that  payment  of  them  could  not  be  post- 
poned without  violating  the  public  faith,  to  preserve 
which,  it  became  necessary  to  violate  the  law. 

Of  the  latter  class  cases  are  cited  in  our  communtca* 
tion  of  the  31st  March  last,  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  refer 
you. 

The  Commissioners  not  having  been  charged  with  the 
duty  of  adju<in|^  and  settling  Nav>'  accounts,  can  give  no 
precise  information  respecting  them  ;  but  the  deep  inter- 
est they  Ukc  upon  all  subjects  affecting  the  service  in 
which  they  have  the  honor  of  holding  commissions,  has 
induced  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  inquiries,  from 
which  they  are  fully  satisfied,  that  the  intention  of  the 
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Uw  of  1809,  in  its  provisions  as  to  the  application  of  the 
specific  appropriations,  has  never  been  cairied  into  full 
effect,  in  anv  one  year  since  its  enactmenir  The  theory 
of  specific  appropriations  would  seem  to  embrace  exact 
and  precise  accountability  ;  and  this  consideration,  no 
doubt,  had  some  weight  in  producing  its  adoption.  But 
the  test  which  has  been  applied,  in  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  cer- 
tainly not  confirmed  the  anticipations  of  its  advocates. 

The  Commissioners  will  not  say  that  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  this  system  literally  into  effect.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  make  the  appropriations  sufficiently  huge 
to  guard  against  every  pomhk  contingency,  and  to  ensure 
an  adequate  amount  under  each  head,  to  meet  every  jMw- 
§iblt  expense  arising  under  that  head ;  and .  if  all  the 
•gents  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties, 
as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  decide  correctly,  as  to  the 
specific  heads  of  appropriation  to  which  each  and  all  of 
the  numerous  articles  required,  should  be  chained  ;  then, 
if  the  Department  would  take  care  to  keep  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  disbursing  agents  a  balance  under  each  and 
every  head  of  appropriation,  so  as  to  enable  them  prompt- 
ly^  and  in  good  faith,  to  redeem  all  the  public  .engage- 
ments at  their  respective  agencies,  a  litem  execution  of 
the  law  might  be  expected.  But  would  Congress  make 
excessive  appropriations  .^  No  enlightened  mend  of  the 
Navy  would  make  such  a  proposition.  And  experience 
fhlly  shews,  that  disbursing  agents,  even  those  most  ac- 
customed to  Navy  business,  will  occasionally  misappre- 
hend  instructions,  and  unintentionally  pay  aceounts  out 
of  the  wrong  appropriation.  And  we  woidd  observe, 
that  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  agents  under  each  appropriation,  would 
make  the  aggregate  of  balances  so  large  as  to  form  a  se- 
rious objection.  In  no  case  would  it  be  expedient — ^in 
some  cases  it  might  be  unsafe— to  entrust  such  balances 
even  to  bonded  agents  :  for  they  would  generally  far  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  their  bonds. 

The  estimates^  upon  which  the  appropriations  are  found- 
ed, are  prepared  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  of  which 
the  fallible  jud^ent  of  man  will  admit.  Yet,  after  all, 
they  are  but  eBttmates  /  and  until  it  shall  be  g[iven  to  us, 
to  u>resee  the  events  of  futurity,  the  fluctuations  hi  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  the  casualties  of  the  ocean,  we 
shall  never  arrive  at  precise  accuracy  in  our  calculations, 
as  to  the  expense  of  a  Navy  employed  in  every  known  sea, 
and  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  every  known  climate. 
A  degree  of  accuracy,  sufficient  for  practical  purposes, 
may  be  gained  ;  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected.  Yet,  even  in  this  case,  it  will  be  found  that  some 
items  in  the  estimate  are  too  low,  others  too  high  ;  but 
take  the  whole  together,  and  they  may  prove  sufficient. 
The  item  of  *•  Pay  of  the  Navy,"  the  expense  of  which 
may  be  approximated  nearer  than  that  of  an^  other  item 
of  Naval  expenditure,  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  its  amount 
by  unforeseen  contin^ncies.  For  instance,  seamen's 
wages  may  rise,  and  it  may  become  necessary  to  give 
them  a  bounty  to  induce  them  to  enter  into  the  public 
service.  A  few  more  seamen,  or  a  few  less,  than  the 
number  estimated  for,  would  produce  a  variation  between 
the  expenditures  and  the  estimates. 

Besides,  it  has  not  always  been  the  pleasure  of  Cong^ss 
to  appropriate  the  whole  amount  of  the  estimates,  which 
has  frequently  occanoned  embarrassment ;  for  instance, 
the  estimate  for  "  Repairs  of  vessels,"  for  the  year  1829, 
was  curtailed  in  the  appropriation  $  75,000,  and  that  for 
<*  Navy  Yards,"  was  reduced  $  225,000.  The  reductions 
occasioned  the  suspension  of  im|)ortant  measures,  contem- 
plated when  the  estimates  were  made  { the  postponement 
•f  wUoh  mast  olthnatcly  create  additional  expense. 

But  nearer  views  of  the  existing  qrstem  of  Naval  appro- 
priations may  be  required  for  its  thorough  comprehension 
Let  us  see  it  in  practice. 


If  a  single  dollar  be  taken,  itdenUotutUy  or  cikertaae^ 
from  one  appropriation,  and  applied  to  another,  it  is  a 
Isolation  of  law.  Suppose  a  ship  is  about  to  be  equipped 
for  important  service,  and  there  should  be  Ui^ge  balances 
under  all  the  appropriations  excepting  that  for  Ordnance, 
which  is  exhausted  ;  under  the  law,  however  urgent  the 
necessity,  not  a  cent  could  be  drawn  from  either  of  the 
redundant  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  It  wu 
surely  never  the  intention  of  Congress,  that  a  Tessel  of 
war  should  be  sent  to  sea  without  being,  in  «U  respects, 
thoroughly  prepared  tojdefend  the  honor  of  her  llsig'  \  yet, 
in  the  case  supposed,  she  could  not  be  properiy  prepare 
ed,  without  violating  the  law  of  appropriations.  Similar 
embarrassments  would  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  either  of 
the  appropriations  from  or  to  which  transfers  are  Icn-bidF 
deiv  Thus,  the  ]aw,in  |^ining  an  object  of  diminutiTe  va- 
lue, when  contrasted  with  its' main  dengn,{ihe  emplovmad 
ofahipa  of  war^ )  would,  if  literally  observed*  defeat  the  in- 
tentions of  Congress. 

Towards  the  close  of  every  year  some  of  the  specific 
appropriations  are  found  to  be  deficient.  The  ships,  pro- 
bably, whose  expenditures  occasioned  this  deficiency,  are 
abitMid  in  distant  seas.  Bills  are  drawn  upon  the  Go- 
vernment for  their  support,  and  under  this  ver^  head  of 
appropriation  whose  aeficiency  has  just  been  discovered. 
These  bilh  cannot  be  protested ;  they  must  be  paid;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  generally  directed  them  to  be  psid  out  of  some  of  the 
redundant  appropriations.  Demands  are  made  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  by  disbursing  agents  in  the  U. 
States,  upon  the  same  deficient  appropriation,  and  mo- 
neys are  remitted  under  other  heads  to  enable  them  to 
meet  pressing  engagements.  When  the  accounts  of  dis- 
bursing-  agents  are  received  for  settlement^  if  sll  the  ap- 
propriations under  which  their  disbursements  have  bees 
made,  should  then  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  Auditor  to 
settle  them,  it  is  done  by  warrants  of  payment  and  repays 
ment/  the  former  purporting  to  be  warrants  authonz- 
ing  the  payment,  to  tlie  disbursing  officer,  of  specific 
sums,  corresponding,  in  their  respective  amounts,  to  bis 
overpayments  {  the  latter  purporting  to  be  dfafls  upon 
him,  requiring  him  to  pav  into'the  Treasury  certain  unex* 
pended  balances  in  his  nands,  under  tliose  heads  of  ap- 
propriation where  his  expenditures  were  short  of  the  re- 
mittances nuide  to  him.  By  these  warrants  not  a  cent  is 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  or  paid  into  it «  the  disburaiDg 
officer,  in  whose  fiivor,  or  upon  whom,  they  are  draws,  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  them.  They  result  from  a  Treasuiy 
arrangement,  and  are  said  to  be  indispensably  necessary 
in  adjusting  the  accounts  of  tlie  appropriation^  I(  how- 
ever, any  of  the  appropriations  should  be  insufficient,  so 
that  these  warrants  of  fictitious  payment  could  not  be 
drawn  upon  them,without  showing  that  the  expenditures 
under  them  had  exceeded  the  sum  total  of  the  appropri- 
ation, then  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  agents  must 
remain  unsettled.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  nunicifxia 
accounts  precisely  in  this  situation,  at  this  time,  that  have 
been  so  for  some  years  past,  and  that  such  accounts  can 
never  be  settled  without  tlie  interposition  of  Congress. 

These  complex,  fictitious  operations,  in  the  settlement 
of  Navy  accounts,  were  unknown  till  the  year  1909^  and, 
until  then,  accounts  could  always  be  settled  bv  the  plaia 
and  simple  rule  of  charging  individuals  with  the  amoact 
of  moneys  placed  in  their  hands  for  disbursement,  and, 
crediting  them  with  the  amount  of  their  disbursements 
when  properly  vouchetl.  The  law  of  1809,  requiring 
that  accounts  shall  be  kept  so  as  to  be  charged  to  the  i^ 
propriations^  renders  these  operations  necessary  in  their 
adjustment,  while  it  has  greatly  multiplied  therormiii  and 
increased  the  labor,  without  any  advantage  that  the  Com- 
missioners can  perceive. 

That  all  disbursing  agents  should  be  required  to  ac- 
count, satisfMCtorily  and  promptly,  for  all  the  monevs  plac- 
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<r<J  in  their  hands ;  that  the  forms  of  keepings  rendf  ring, 
And  settling  their  accounts,  should  be  so  plain  and  intel- 
ll^il>lc  as  to  be  clearly  underatood,  not  by  able  accoiint- 
£k.iits  only,  but  by  every  member  of  the  community  (for 
every  member  has  an  interest  in  them)  are  propositions 
'Mrhich  no  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  attempt  to  controTert 
It  has,  we  hope,  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the  act  of 
1  809  lias  not  pxx>duccd  these  effects ;  and  a  modification 
of  that  law,  and  of  the  act  of  the  1st  May,  1320,  hereto- 
fore recited,  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  results  so  desirable. 

1"he  Commissioners  would  recommend,  that  the  ac- 
oounts  be  kept  so  as  to  show  the  cost  of  buildings  ships,  of 
repairing  then^  their  annual  cost  in  the  service,  and  the 
cost  of  every  autliorized  object  of  improvement ;  that  the 
<esti mates  be  made  so  specific  as  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, so  that  every  appropriation  shall  be  made  with .  a 
thorough  understanding*  as  to  the  amount  required  for 
each  object ;  that  the  power  of  transferring  then)  from 
one  appropriation  to  another,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  may  render  necessary,  be  committed  to  the  Hresi- 
ilent;  that,  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  of 
Congress,  reports  be  made,  aliewiug  the  expenditures  of 
the  year,  anq  the  varioua  objects  to  which  the  moneys 
tippropnated  shall  have  been  applied. 

If  these  suggestions,  and  those  heretofore  presented  in 
this  communication,  relatively  to  the  organization  of  the 
clifTerent  branches  of  the  Department,  and  the  duties  an- 
propnatc  to  each  branch,  be  approved,  the  Board  would 
further  respectfully  recommend,  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  Navy  be,  hercafler,  fnade  under  the  following  ge- 
neral heads,  viz : 

For  Pay  and  Subsistence  of  the  Navy. 

For  building,  repairing,  and  equipping  vessels,  includ- 
ing- their  wear  and  tear  at  sea,  and  ordnance,  and  ord- 
nance stores. 

For  Navy  Yards,  Docks,  Wharves,  and  all  improve- 
ments therein. 

For  Provisions,  Medicines,  and  Hospital  Stores. 

For  Contingent  Expenses,  such  as  transportation,  tra- 
velling expenses,  the  purchase  of  Books,  Maps,  Charts, 
Chronometers,  Nautical  Instruments,  and  other  articles 
necessary  for  the  service,  and  not  specifically  provided  for. 

This  arrangement  would  leave  the  first  item,  viz:  Pay 
and  Subsistence  of  the  Navy,  under  the  immediate  diroe- 
tion  of  Clie  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  items,  would  come  under  tlie  immediate  direction 
of  the  respective  branches  heretofore  proposed;  and  the 
last  item,  viz:  "Contingent  Expenses,"  to  be  drawn 
upon  by  each,  as  such  -expenses  should  arise  in  each 
branch,  untiF  experience  should  inform  us  as  tu  the 
probable  amount  required  under  each  branch,  when 
the  appropriation  might  be  divided  into  specific  sums  for 
each. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  g^at  respect,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  scrv't. 
JOHN  RODGEUS. 
Honorable  .loHit  Branch, 

•  Secret  (try  of  the  Natty. 


ANNUM.  TREASURY  REPORT. 


In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  '^  Act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department," 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respectfully  submits  the 
following  Report  : 

1.  Of  the  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditures 

The  Receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all 
sources  of  revcnuej  during  the  year  1827, 
were  22,966,363  96 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  in- 
cluding public  debt,  were,  22,656,76-1  04 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  t!ie  1st  of 

January,  1828,  was  *      •  6.668,286  10 

!  he  receipts  from  all  sources,  during  I  he 
year  1828,  were  24.,789,463  61 

Viz  : 
Customs  23,205,523  64 

Lands  (statement  D)  1,018,308  75 

Dividends  on  Dank  Stuck  455,000 

Incidental  Receipts  (K)  110,631  22 

Bfaking  an  ag^pregatc  of  •  31,457,749  71 

The    expenditures    of   the    year    1828, 

were  ^F;  25,485,213  90 

Viz  : 
Civil,   Diplomatic,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous 3,676,052  64 
Military    service,    including 

fortifications,  ordnance,  hi- 

dian  alfair^,  pensions,  and 

arming  the  militia  '5,719,956  0% 

Naval  service,   including  the 

gradual  increase  and  im 

provcment  of  the  Navy       3,925,867  13 
Public  Debt  12,163,438  07 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  on  the 

1st  of  January,  1829,  of  5,97.?,435  81 

Thq  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  during  the 

three  first  quarters  of  the  present  year, 

are  estimated  to  have  have  amounted  to  19,437,230  98 

Viz  : 
Customs  17,770,744  59 

Lamls.G)  972,059  33 

Bank  Dividends  490,000  00 

Miscellaneous  vH)  204,427  06 

The  receipts  for  the  fourth 

quarter  are  estimated  at      5,165,000  00 


Making  the  total  estimated  receipts  of  the 
year  24,602,^30  98 

And,  with  the  balance  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1829,  forming  an  aggregate  of         30,574^666  79 

The  expenditures  for  the  three  first' quar-    • 
ters  of  the  present  year  have  amounted, 
by  estimate,  to  \\)  18,919,114  05 

Viz  : 

Civil,  Diplomatic,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous 2,482,415  50 

Military    service,    including 
foriiBcations,  ordnance.  In- 
'dian  affairs,  pensions,  arm- 
ing the  militia,  and  internal 
improvements  5,155,256  44 

Naval  sen'ice,  including  the 
gradual  improvement  of 
the  Navy  2,565,979  24 

Public  Debt  8,715,462  87 

The  expenditures  for  the 
fourth  Quarter,  including 
3,689,542  93,  on  account 
of  the  public  debt,  are  es- 
timated at  7,245,481  05 


Making  the  total  estimated  expenditures  of 
the  year  26,164^595  10 


Vot.  VI.  — E 


Leaving  in  the  Treasury,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1830,  an  estimated  balance  of    4,410,071  C9 
Of  this  l>alance,  which  includes  the  fniuls  heretofore 

reported  by  thin  Department  as  not  effective,  there  have 
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been  reserved,  under  the  4th  section  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
Act  of  1817,  $  2^.000,000,  and  the  rendne  has  been  held 
to  meet  existing  appropriHtions. 

But,  of  those  appropriations,  it  is  estimated,  on  data 
recently  furnished  by  the  proper  Departments — 

1st.  That  there  vill  be  required,  to  complete  the  ser 


up  to  the  Itt  of  January,  1830  ;  and  $2,355,375  30  hsTc 
been  derived  under  the  4th  section  of  the  act,  from  the 
surplus  moneys  in  tlie  Treasury. 

The  payments  of  the  present  year  being  applied  ex- 
clusively to  the  redemption  ©f  the  six  per  cent,  stocks, 
there  will  remain  the  following  stocks,  rede^niable  ac* 


vice  of  the  year  1829,  and  of  previous  years,  r  2,457,173  I  cording  to  the  respective  contracts  : 
16,  which  sum  will  be  expended  in  tlie  year  1830.  *    '"""  ^ --^^  . 

2a.  That  the  sum  of  $862,251  84,  will  not  be  required 
for  the  service  of  those  years,and  may, therefore,be  applied, 
without  being  re-appropriated,  in  aid  of  the  service  of  the 
year  1830  ;  as  will  be  more  fully  stated  when  the  Estimates 
of  the  appropriations  for  that  year  are  presented. 

3d.  That  the  sum  of  $115,962  03  will  be  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund,  at  the  close  of  the  present  year, 
either  because  the  objects  for  which  it  was  appropriated 
are  completed,  or  because  those  moneys  will  not  be  re- 
quired for,  or  will  no  longer  be  applicable  to  them. 


58,362,135  78 


//.  Of  the  PubUe  Debt. 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
'United  States,  was,  on  the  Ist  of  Janua 
ry,  1829, 
Viz  : 

Funded  debt 

Consisting    of 

Six  per  cent, 
stocks  16,279,822  02 

rive  per  cent, 
stocks,  in- 
eluding  $7» 
000,000  sub- 
scribed to  the 
lUnk  of  the 
U.  States    12,792,000  20 

Four  and  a  half 
prct.stocks  15,994,064  11 

Three  per  cent 
stock  13,296,249  45 

Unfunded  debt 

Consisting  of—- 

Itegiste'ddebt, 
being  claims 
regpstPd  pri- 
or to  the  year 
1798,  for  ser- 
vices and  sup- 
plies during 
the  revolu- 
tionary war 
Treasury  notes, 

outstanding 
Missis'pi  stock, 
outstanding 
The  payments  made,  and  to 
be  made,  on  account  of  the 
public  debt,  for  the  year 
1829,  amount  to  12,405,005  80 

Of  this  sum,  there  will  have 

been  paid  for  interest  2,563,994  25 

And  on  account  of  principal 


In  1830— six  per  cents,  6,440,556  17 

five  per  cents,  18,901  59 

four  and  a  half  per 

cents,  1,539,336  16 

On  the  1st  of  Januaiy, 
1831,  and  subject  to 
ttue   last    payment  of 
1830  1^901  59 


58,406,418*  05 


Total  redeemable  in  1830 

In  1831— (viz  ;    on    the  1st 
Jan.  1832;— 

five  per  cents,^  1,018,900  72 

four  and  a  half  per  cU.  5,000,000 


8,017,693  51 


Total  amount  in  1831 

In  1832— four  and  a  half  per 
cents 

On  the  1st  of  Jan.  1833, 
four  and  a  half  per 
cents, 


6,O18,90u  7. 


5,000,000 


2.227,36^  97 


Total  redeemable  in  1832 

In  1833— (viz.  on  the  1st  Jan.  1834)— 

four  and  a  half  per  cents. 
In  1834— (viz  on  the  1st  Jan.  1835)— 

five  per  cents 


7,227.363  <r 
2,227,363  9^ 
4,735,296  3t 


44,282  27 


Making  together 

Redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov 
ernment 
Viz  ; 

Fiv€  per  cents,  subscribed  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  7,000,000 

Three  per  cents,  13,296,249  4S 


28,226,620  ¥ 
20,296,249  4: 


28,965  91 
9,261  27 
6,055  09 


Making  a  total  of  48,522,969  bC 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
I  Sinking  Fund,  as  hereafter  estimated  at  $ll,500,y<d. 
for  tl>e  year  1830,  and  subcequently  at  an  average  u 
$  12,000,(^00,  can  only  be  applied  to  the  reimbursenicr' 
of  those  stocks  which  are  not  redeemable  at  pleasure,  &' 
follows  : 
In  1830-*-to  the  payment  of 

principal  8,017,695  51 

Interest  1,951,437  05 


9,841,011  SS 


In  1831— to  the  payment  of 

principal  6,018,900  72 

Interest,  say  1^687,060  08 


9,9«9,U2 


«:. 


I«ear  ng  tlie  total  debt,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ar>',  1830  48,565,406  50 

Viz: 
Funded  debt,  as  per  state- 
ment K  48,522,869  93 
Unfunded  debt,  as  per  state- 
ment L  42,536  57 
Of  the  sum  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
in  the  year  1829,  $10,049,630  50  have  accrued  under 
the  second  section  of  the  Sinking  Fund  Act  of  1817  { 
which  completes  the  whole  amount  of  that  appropriation 


In   1832— to  the  payment  of 
principal 
Interest,  say 


7,705,96«J  ^ 


7,227,363  97 
1,186,115  04 


In  1833— to  the  pavment  of 
principal 
•Interest,  say 


8,413,479  u 


2.227,363  98 
1,085  883  66 


In  1834— to  the   payment  of 
principal 
Interest,  say 


3,313,247  ^^ 


4,735,296  30 
985,653  29 


5.720,94^  S^ 


>o 
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The  inconvenience  to  which  the  Treasury  will  be  ex- 
*oBcd  by  this  cause,  maty  be  averted  by  redeeming  the 
Loek  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
uthorixine  the  Conimisslonera  of  the  Sinking  Fund  to 
•urchase  the  three  per  cents,  when,  in  tlieir  opinion,  the 
erms  on  which  such  purchase  can  be  made,  will  render 
;  as  favorable  to  the  United  States  as  the  payment  of  other 
locks,  Uien  redeemable.  This  stock  is  now  (quoted  in 
he  market  at  about  87J.  An  unlimited  authority  to  re- 
.eem  it,  would,  no  doubt,  somewhat  enhance  the  price  : 
ut  this  eflTcct  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  co  interacted 
y  the  option  to  redeem  other  stocks.  If,  however,  the 
evenuescan,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  be  more  advan* 
«£^ously  reduced,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  when  the 
•tlier  stocks  shall  be  redeemed,  the  payment  of  the  three 
»cr  cents  may  be  postpone  i  ;  subject  to  the  operation  of 
small  Sinking  I  und,  to  be  applied  conditionally,  viz  : 
/hen  the  stock  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  be 
txed  by  law.  In  such  case  it  win  be  necessary  to  the  full» 
tniployment  of  the  present  Sinking  Fund,  to  give  the 
^ommiasioaers  power  to  purchase  the  five  and  four  and  a 
lalf  per  cents  at  their  market  price. 

tl.  OftheEsinuUesoftke  Public  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
tures for  the  year  1830. 

Xhe  amount  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  which 
iccrued  from  the  1st  of  January,  to  the  SQth  September, 
1829,  is  esUmatedat  $21,821,500»  being  $2,621,300,  less 
hail  that  which  accrued  in  the  correspondirig  period  of 
.he  preceding  year.  This  deficiency  has  arisen  almost 
entirely  in  the  1st  quarter  of  the  present  ^'ear,  and  was 
probably  caused  by  the  extensive  importations  which  had 
>een  made  in  the  early  part  of  1828,  in  anticipation  of  the 
ucrcaaed  duties.  In  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  ot  the  year, 
lov^cver,  the  importations  have  so  augmented,  that  accru- 
ng-  duties  secured  in  those  quarters  are  but  49,3()0 
lollaxs  less  than  those  secured  in  th^  second  and 
hird  quartern  of  the  preceding  year.  This  improve- 
ncnt  stUl  continues,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat 
he  duties  accruing  in  Hhe  fourth  quarter  will  nearly 
squal  those  •  of  the  fourth  '  quarter  of  last  year.  It 
s  worthy  of  remark  that  the  accruing  revenue  of  the 
:hrec  first  quarters  of  the  year  1829,  though  so  much 
lelow  that  of  1828,  id  only  270,200  less  dian  that  of 
he  same  period  of  the  year  1827. 

The  debentures  ifoued,  during  the  three  first  qi^ai^ 
:ers  of  1829,  were  3,059,060,25  which  exceeds  the 
imount  issued  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
rear  1828,  by  96,475  70. 

I'he  amount  of  debe'nturcs  outstanding  on  the  30th 
jf  September  last,  and  chargeable  ypon  the  revenue 
3f  1830,  was  $1,111,136,  exceeding,  by  f  65,992,  the 
imount  chargeable  on  the  same  day  in  1828  on  the  reve» 
lue   of  1829. 

The  value  of  domestic  articles,  exported  from  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  on  th  -  30th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  i»estima\ed  at  $55,800,000,  being  5,130,331 
more  than  the  value  of  those  exported  during  the  same 
period,  in  the  pr<*ceding  year. 

l*he  amount  of  Custom  House  bonds  in  suit  on  the  30th 
i>f  September  last,  was  $6,591,714  20,  being  H,967,435 
i5  more  than  on  lire  same  day  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  great  increase  of  this 
Item,  fur  several  years  past,  has  arisen  from  the  heavy 
failures  in  the  China  trade;  in  which  series  of  bonds  fid- 
ling  due  from  the  same  houses,  commence  in  one  year, 
«nd  terminate  in  another. 

From  a  view  of  all  these  facts  and  considerations,  the 
receipts  for  the  year  1830  are  estimated  at  ;f23, 840,000. 

Viz  : 
Customs         .  22,000,000 

Lands  .  .  1,200,000 

liank  Dividends  490,000 


Incidental  receipts,  including 
arrears  of  internal  duties,  di- 
rect tax,  and  canal  tolls  150,000 

To  which  is  to  be  added  the 
balance  estimated  to  be  in 
the  Treasury'  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1830  4,410,071  69 


Making  an  aggregate  of  28,250,071  69 

The  expenditures  for  1830  are  estimated  at  23,755,526  67 

Viz: 

Civii,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscel- 
laneous .  .  2,473,225  63 

Military  service,  including  for- 
tifications, ordnance,   Indian  « 
affairs,  pensions,  arming  the 
militia,  and  internal  improve- 
ments   .            .                  5,525,189  95 

Naval    service,    including   the 
gradual  improvement  of  the 
Navy     .  4,257,111  10 

Public  Debt  11,500,000  00 


Which  will  leave  an  estimated  balance  in 

the  Treasury,  on  the  1st  ot  January, 

1831,  of        ...  .        4,494,545  02 

If  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture be  correct,  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commis- 
sioncra  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  year  1830,  will  be 
$^11,500,000,  and  when  the  increase  of  population  is 
compered,  may  probably  be  safely  computed  at 
$12,000,000  for  the  four  succeeding  years.  l*his  sum 
will  complete  the  payment  of  the  whole  Public  Debt, 
witliin  the  year  1834,  without  applying  to  bank  shares. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  reduce  the  revenue,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  existing  expenditure,  it  will  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  a  wise  forecast,  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature,  to  avert  serious  injury.  Merchants  having 
gooids  in  hand,  liable  to  be  afiectcd  in  price  by  a  change  in 
the  fiscal  system  of  the  Government,  have  a  just  right  to 
expect  from  it  a  reasonable  notice,  corresponding  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  [proposed.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  that,  whatever 
diminution  of  duties  shall  be  determined  upon,  it  be 
made  tb  take  effect  prospectively  and  gradually. 

It  will^  in  such  case,  be  proper,  -at  an  early  period,  to 
select  the  articles  upon  which  to  commence  the  reduc- 
tion. As  auxifiary  to  this  undertaking,  the  annexed 
tables,  M  and  N,  have  been  prepared.  Table  M  exhibits 
the  amount  of  duties  accruing  on  such  articles  of  impor- 
tation, as  are  generally  of  foreign  production.  l*able  N 
exhibits  the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  r^y  foreign  Goveni- 
ments,  on  such  articles  as  are  produced  in,  or  exported 
from,  the  United  States,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  at 
(he  Treasury  Department. 

The  precise  effect  of  a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  re- 
venue, can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience;  but,  as 
the  imports  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  the  operation, 
it  is  not  apprehended  that  a  gradual  reduction,  commen- 
cing at  an  early  day,  would  sensibly  prolong  the  total 
extinguishment  of  tlie  public  debt. 

The  vai'ious  duties  devolvcvl  on  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  relation  to  Custom  Houses,  and  Land  Omces, 
have  led  to  the  exercise  of  powers  not  sufficiently  defined 
by  law.  These  are  liable  to  be  enlarged  by  successive  gra- 
dations, und(?r  special  exigencies, without  legislative  sanc- 
tion, until  the  powers  of  tlie  Department  to  perform  indis- 
pensableduties  are  derived  from  usige,rather  than  the  sta- 
tutes. Of  this  nature,  are  those  exercised  in  the  payments 
for  contingent  expenses  of  the  Cutter  service,  repairs  of 
(;ustom  llouses.  Wharves,  and  Ware-houseSabelonging  to 
the  United  States;  expenses  to  Inspectors  employed  In 
special  services^  in  addition  to  their  per  diem  compensa- 
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tioii;  in  the  allowances  to  persons  instructed  to  in-vestl* 
gate  transactidns  of  Custom  Houses  and  Land  Offices;  to 
assistant  counsel,  and  for  costs  in  suits  and  prosecutions; 
and  for  various  services  of  less  magnitude.  The  pay> 
ments  for  these  objects  arc  usually  made  by  Collectors 
and  Ueceivers  of  Public  Moneys,  or  by  drafts  on  them 
from  the  Treasury  Department;  being  considered  as  in- 
cidental to  these  branches  of  revenue.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  such  payments  should  be  as  specificalTy  sanction- 
ed by  law  as  those  made  out  of  moneys  in  the  Trea- 
sury. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Trcasuiy  deems  it  proper  to 
make  known  to  CongTes.«s  that  the  duties  imposed  upon 
woollen  g^ods,  under  the  act  of  the  19th  May,  1828, 
have,  in  pursiuince  of  an  instruction  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  dated  the  I5th  of  October,  1828,  been 
charged  upon  the  value  of  such  goods,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  20  per  centum  on  the  cost  of  those  impoi-tcd  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place  beyond  the  same, 
or  from  beyond  Cape  Horn  ;  or  10  per  centum  on  those 
fh>m  any  other  place  or  country. 

The  law,  it  is  believed,,  may  admit,  of  a  different 
constructiffin  ;  but,  as  tlie  ortlers  for  the  impoitations, 
since  the  instruction  above  referred  to,  were  given  with 
a  knowledge  of  its  operation,  now  to  add  the  20  or  the 
10  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  such  goods,  would  probably 
transfer  the  whole  of  them  into  a  clafs  higher  than  waj 
fairly  contemplated  by  the  importer,  and  increase  the 
duty  \ev<f  prejudicially  to  his  interest.  Dnder  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  there  may^  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  law,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  not  to 
disturb  the  existing  construction,  but  to  submit  t!ie  mat- 
ter to  the  consideration  of  Congress.  • 

"Another  subject  somewhat  singidar  in  character,  has 
bectt,  for  special  reasons,  difTcrc^ttly  disposed  uf  A  de- 
duction of  five  per  cent,  on  the  invoices  of  broadcloths, 
for  measurement,  has  become,  an  established  usage  of 
trade.  This  usage  was  particularly  noticed  in  an  instruc- 
tion issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  but  which  had  been  differently  construed 
by  the  Custom  house  Oflicei-s.at  different  ports:  ftt  some, 
ttie  deduction*  having  been  made  from  the  measurement, 
and  at  othcis  from  the  cost;  by  which  diflerent  rates  of 
duties  were  imposed.  It  was  deemed  not  only  a  legal, 
but  constitutional  obligation,  so  far  as  the  powers  vested 
in  the  Department  would  admit,  to  render  the  duty  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States.  In  preparing  the 
necessary  regulations  for  this  purpose,  it  was  considered 
that  the  five  percent,  deduction  was  originally  intended, 
as  it  purports  to  be,  on  "  measurement,'*  and  not  on 
])rice.  This  basis  was  also  recommended  by  another  and 
more  important  consideration,  viz:  the  uniformity  of  its 
effect.  The  allowance  being  made  for  measurement,  the 
mercliant  pays  duty  on  the  number  of  yards  purporting 
to  be  imported  ;  but,  if  made  on  price,  it  is  nugator}sea^ 
cepl  the  cloths  arc  thereby  iransfeiTed  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  class,  in  which  case  it  diminishes  the  duty  by  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  duties  charged  on 
such  classes.  An  instruction  was  accordingly  issued  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1829,  directing  the  allowance  of  the 
five  per  cent,  to  be  made  on  the  measurement  only. 
But  this  unavoidably  deprived  a  number  of  importers, 
whose  orders  had  be^^n  previously  given,  t)f  the  expect- 
ed benefit  of  the  deduction,  in  determining i he  classes  of 
dutiable  prices  to  which  their  cloths  belonged ;  such 
cloths  Are,  consequently,  subjected  to  a  rate  of  duty 
higher  than  was  cmUempUlcd  wl>cn  the  orders  were 
given.  The  regulation  has,  therefore,  injiu-iously  aftect- 
cd  the  interest  of  these  importers,  and  tlieir  case  is  sub* 
mittcd  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress,  who 
alone  can  give  the  proper  relief. 

The  Secretary  of  the   Treasury  respectttdly  hwites 
the    attention  of  Congress  to  some  modifitalioi>  pf  the 


existing  revenue  laws,  as  well  for  tjie  convenience  of 
those  employed  in  commerce  and  navigation,  as  f«r  the 
better  security  of  the^ revenue. 

The  law  in  relation  to  licenses  for  eoasting-  and  fishing 
vessels,  operates  unequally  and  injuriously  apon  soatc 
branches  cf  that  business  ;  it  requires,  upon  every  change 
of  structure  of  the  vessel,  or  oi  ownership,  by  t lie  trans- 
fer of  the  rigHt  of  one  partner,  the  taking  out  ofanc* 
license,'  and  the  payment  of  a  new  djjty.' 

The  bounty  allowed  on  vessels  employed  in  the  zxA 
fisheries  is  understood  to  be  unlaM-fuIfy  obtained  by  sos^s 
of  those  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fisheries.  It  is  bcEeved 
that  a  bounty  on  the  fish  cured  or  exported^  without  re- 
ference to  the  origin  of  the  salt,  would  better  promote 
whatever  encouragement  may  be  consiidered  as  proper 
to  be  given  to  the  fisheries  ;  this  could  be  graduated  to 
any  scale,  and,  being  more  simple  in  its  forra^  would  b^ 
less  liable  to  abu.^e. 

•  It  is  found  that  the  present  mode  of  compensating  Ccs- 
torn  House  officers  operates  unequally,  and  not  in  prw 
portion  to  the  service  rendered.  Us  striking  instances  of 
this  inequality.  Inspectors,  in  many  places,'  receive  mort 
than  double  the  compensation  of  the  Collectors  who  em- 
ploy them  ;  and,  at  som^  ports  Custom  Houses  are  bui)^, 
or  purchased  by  Uie  Government,  while  at  otliers.  ther 
arc  provided  at  the  expense  of  Collectors.    . 

The  fees  of  office  are  liable  to  be  variously  compote**., 
a!)d  are  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment  m  the  Iras^ 
action  of  business.  These,  it  is  believed,  may  begcr.;* 
ally  abolished,  and  the  mode  of  compensation  by  ^iary 
beneficially  substituted  ;  retaining,  however^  those  ce 
manifests,  clearances,  entries,  and  peiToHs,  and  tliat  c)af« 
of  service  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  officers  torc- 
quirc  a  strict  observance  of  those  acts  on  the  part  of  xEkv 
lers  of  vessels,  and  shippers,  which  may  be  deemed  e^ 
sential  to  the  security  of  the  revenue. 

The  commissions  now  allowed  to  Collectors  on  boV< 
put  in  suit  might  be  advantageously  dividc<l  better? 
them  and  the  District  Attorney's.  The  former  wocJc 
thereby  be  more  interested  in  taking  proper  security,  af\' 
the  hitter  have  a  salutary  stimulus  to  tite -discharge  t* 
their  duties. 

Some  additional  provision  of  law  is  deemed    nccc^sar/ 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  public  books  ami  papers  >.' 
District  Attorneys,  Marshals,   Custom-house  and   La:. 
Qfllicers,in  pursuance  of  orders  from  the  proper  depart  mc<.* 

The  labors  of  the  appraisers  of  imported   goods  ha^r 
been  greatly  ificreased  by  the  "act  in  alteration   of  ^l 
sevei-al  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,"  pass<-d  19»>. 
May,  1828.  To  give  the  proper  eflTxiency  to  that  bran-  r 
of  service,  it  is  necessary    to  liave  warehouses  and  c^.- 
ces,   conveniently  adapted  for  the  examination,   measur- 
ing, and  repacking  of  goods  ;  and  that  the  penons  era- 
[)loycd  by  appraisers  should  be  more  immediately  nndi  r 
their,  control.     In  tlie  port  of  New  York,  whcitr'  nciirl,* 
half  the  importations  into  the  United  States  are  made,  tht 
whole  labor  of  appraising  devolves  on  two  officers^   w).-? 
are  exclusively  responsible  for  that  duty  ;  and  \  et,  all  the 
asiJstance  uhich  can  be  provided  for  them  »s  su*>plietl  ir 
directly,  and  under  an  implied  power.     To  avoid  the  tf- 
barrassment  that  mti9t  arise  from  sickness,  or   othir  re 
xessarj-absenceof  one  orboth  of  theSe  officers^   an  a».' * 
tional  appraiser  at  that  port  seems  indispensable.     It  -^ 
also  deemed  advisable  that  the  commissioned  apprai^ct^  » 
all  the  ports  should  be  autiiorized,  under  proper  rc>t:; 
tions,  to  employ  persons  to  act  as  assistants,  uiidor  rt^:^- 
lar  official  responsibility  \   these  being  distribute il   i»p 
the  difTcrent  classes  rf  business,  could  not  faul  to   'iv.cn  *^ 
the  power  of  the  appraisers  for  an  efficient  and  ix-aij^^ 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  without  any  niatcr'^I 
crease  of  expense. 

The  present  system  of  storing  goods  for  debenture.  ■ ' 
in  security  foi*  duties,  may,  it  is  believed,  be  bcneSc*  '• 
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modified.    Goods  are  now  stored  under  various  circum- 
Btances. 

lat.  Teas  may,  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  and  at  M« 
expense,  be  stored  ander  the  direction  of  the  Custom- 
house officers,  in  security  for  the  duties,  for  two  years. 

2d.  Wine  and  spirits  may  be  stored,  in  like  manner,  for 
one  year. 

3d.  All  other  ^ods  may  be  stored,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  term  of  credit  on  the  duties  respectively. 

4th.  Wines  and  Spirits,  to  be  entitled  to  drawback, 
must  be  deposited  in  a  public  store,  and  there  remain, 
from  their  landing,  until  shipment :  or,  on  being  trans- 
ported coastwise,  may  be  again  stored  or  shipped. 

5th.  Goods,  irregularly  imported,  are  stored  until  they 
can  be  disposed  of  according  to  law. 

Private  stores  are  usually  rented  for  these  purposes  by 
the  Collectors ;  but  the  facility  of  access  to  such  buihU 
iiigs  renders  the  security  of  little  avail  :  and  that 
abuses  have  not  more  frequently  occurred,  is  attributable 
fniich  more  to  the  integrity  of  the  merchants  than  the 
ciHcacy  of  t!ic  system.  The  remedy  proposed,  is  to 
erect  warehotises,  at  the  public  expense,  at  the  principal 
ports,  for  all  the  permanent  objects  connected  with  this 
branch  of  service  ^  to  be  so  situated  and  constructed  as 
to  he  conveniently  guarded,  and  rendered  inaccessible 
except  by  permission  of  ofHcers  in  charge.  Iliis  being 
done,  the  warehouse  system  may  be  extended  to  all  g^ods 
entered  for  drawback,  and  the  right  of  debentute  con- 
tinued as  long  as  they  remain  in  store.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  moderate  charge  for  storsge  wpuld  remune< 
rate  the  Government  for  the  expenditure,  while  the  r«> 
venue  would  be  rendered  more  secure,  and  the  interests 
of  navigation  essentially  promoted. 

The  mtercourae  between  the  United  States  and  adja- 
cent foreign  territories  requires  some  special  regulation, 
as  well  for  the  convenience  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
as  of  travellers,  and  also  for  the  better  security  of  the  re- 
venue. Persons  transiently  coming  into  the  United 
States  on  business,  and  returning,  are  obliged  to  pay  duty 
for  the  horbcs  and  vehicles  employed,  without  benefit  of 
drawback.  Ferry-boats,  havinc"  foreign  goods  on  board, 
are  required  by  law  to  enter  and  pay  fees  upon  every  trip 
across  a  bofmdary  water.  It  is  also  desirable  that  United 
States*  vessels,  of  whatever  burden,  laden  with  foreign 
g^oods,  passing' on  those  waters*  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  reg^dations  that  are  now  imposed  on  coasting  vcs- 
Hcls,  passing  from  one  district  to  another,  not  in  an  ad- 
joining State.  It  may,  liowever,  be  doubled  whether 
any  regulation  sliort  of  a  total  proliibi.tion  of  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  not  the  growth  or  product  of  the  Territo- 
ries contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and  of  their  f  rans« 
portation  upon  the  boundary  waters  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  without  accompanying  evidence  ofthe'du- 
lies  having  been  |>a'd,  will  cfTcctually  prevent  illicit  im- 
portations from  those  countries. 

The  laws  in  relation  to  the  coasting  trade  do  not  afford  | 
tlie  necessary  means  for  preventing  the  unlawftil  intro- : 
duction  of  foreign  goods  through  tliat  channel.  The 
United  States  arc  divided  into  three  great  districts  :  1st, 
From  their  eastern  limits  to  the  southern  limits  of  Geor- 
gia. 2d,  From  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  to  the 
I'cnlido  Uiver.  3d,  From  the  Peixlido  Hiver  to  the 
western  lin'.ts  of  the  United  States.  Msisters  of  vessels, 
licensed  for  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade,  may  now, 
with  a  given  amount  of  cargo,  pass  fnim  one  port  to  ano- 
ther, within  either  of  these  districts,  or  to  a  port  in  an 
iuljoining  State,  witliont  delivering  a  manifest  or  obtain- 
ing a  pennit  previous  to  their  departure,  and  without 
iTiiiking  any  report  on  entering  their  vessel  at  the  port  of 
destination  ;  nor  does  the  law  require  any  evidence,  ex-, 
cept  the  oath  of  the  master  in  certain  cases,  of  duties 
having  been  paid  on  foreign  goods  transported  from  one 
port  to  anoihcr,  except  by  a  defective  provision  as  to 


Wine,  Spirits,  and  Teas,  and  goods  entitled  to  drawback. 
It  is  apparent  from  these  facts,  that  very  great  facilities 
are  g^ven  for  illicit  trade.  If  a  single  port  can  be  found, 
where,  through  the  negligence  of  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, or  other  cause,  goods  can  be  thus  introduced,  there 
is  no  sufficient  obstacle  to  their  being  transported  by  wa- 
ter, to  another  and  a  better  market.-  The  mere  power 
to  board  a  coastlh^  vessel,  and  demand  her  manifest, 
without  any  obligation  on  the  master,  to  report  her  to  the 
Collector,  is  wholly  insufficient  for  proper  security  against 
frauds,  and  especially,  in  those  ports  where  an  extensive 
coasting  and  foreign  navigation  is  carried  on. 

There  is  also  a  feature  in  the  law,  in  relation  to  the 
seizure  of  goods  suspected  to  have  been  smuggled, 
which,  it  is  believed,may  be  beneficially  modified.  These 
goods  are  usually  seized  in  small  quantities  \  the  owners, 
perhaps,  escape,  or  no  one  appears  to  claim  them, 
and  yet  the  goods  cannot  be  sold  until  libelled,  and  con- 
dcmned  in  a  court  of  the  United  States ;  the  costs  attend- 
ing which,  frequently  amount  to  more  thai>  the  proceeds 
of  the  articles,  when  sold.  The  officer  not  only  loj»es  his 
reward,  but  the  United  States  are  subjected  to  costs,  and 
what  was  intended  as  r.n  inducement  to  vigilance,  be- 
comes worse  than  nugatory.  This  might  be' remedied  by 
authorizing  the  sale,  without  condemnation,  of  such  goods 
as  may  be  unclaimed,  after  a  reasonable  notice.  An  addi- 
tional and  salutary  stimulus  may«aIso  be  given  to  the  acti- 
vit/of  Uevcnue  Officers  by  authorizing  arelinquishment 
to  them,  of  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  forfeited  goods, 
which  may  accrue  to  th*  Government.  The  sum  thus 
relinquished  would  probably  be  much  more  than  repaid, 
in  the  increased  security  of  the  revenue,  arising  from  the 
incitement  to  greater  vigilance. 

The  power  to  senrch  for,  and  seize  goods  found  on  land, 
requires  to  be  enlarged;  and  better  defined.  To  avoid 
unnecessary  vexation,  lite  exercise  of  the  power  might  be 
limited  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  coast,  navigable 
rivers,  canals,  or  the  interior  bonier.  It  is  known  that 
considerable  exertions  arc  making  for  introducing  goods 
into  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  : 
and  tite  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  himself  compelN 
ed  to  invite  the  special  attention  of  Congress,  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  as  may  be  calculated  to  pre- 
vent an  evil,  not  less  dangerous  to  the  mor.als  of  those 
exposed  to  the  temptation,  than  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  Nation.  Kvery  measure  intended  for  this  object 
will  unavoidably  subject  the  feir  trader  to  .some  inconveni- 
ence i  but  this  should  be  considered  more  than  counter- 
balanced, by  the  protection  it  affords  agpiinst  the  ruinous 
competition  of  tiKJse,  who  can  only  be  restrained  by  effi- 
cient laws,  rigorously  executed. 

.The  present  credit  system,  it  is  believed,  may  be  mate- 
rially improved.  If  the  purchaser  of  goods,  or  anv  other 
person  than  the  importer,  couW  be  lawfully  substituted 
as  the  principal  on  Custom  house  bonds,  in  a'll  cases  where 
the  importer  was  not  indebted  on  bonds  due  and  unpaid, 
the  security  of  these  debts  might  be  greatly  incre.iscd*. 
It  would,  in  sucU  case,  depend  on  the  solvciicy  of  a  class 
of  n»erchant8  expased  to  less  liazard  in  their  business,  be- 
sides being  divided  among  a^eater  number.  The  cre- 
dits now  allowed  Are  also  uiinecessarily  complicated. 
The  long  credits  on  teas  have  been  a  source  of  heavv  loss 
to  the  revenue,  and  consequently  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests they  were  intended  to  promote.  Experience  has 
proved,  that,  by  furnishing  an  opportunity  for,  they  stim- 
ulate  adventurous  speculation,  not  less  ruinous  to  those 
connected  with  them,  than  prejudicial  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  terms  of  payment  for  duties,  now  prescntt  il 
by  law,  arc  as  follows. 

All  sums  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  are  payable  in  cash  • 
all  sums  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  forduties  on  the  produce 
of  the  West  Indies,  (except  salt,)  or  places  north  of  the 
equator,  and  situate  on  the  eastern  shores  of  America,  or 
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*itt  adjacent  seai,  bays*  and  gulf%  one  half  in  6  months^ 
«one  iwdf  in  9  roontfat. 

On  aalt,  9  months  : 

On  wines,  12  months : 

^On  all  goods  imported  from  Buropc,  (other  than  wines, 
-salt,  and  teas,)  one  third  iq  8  montlts,  one  third  in  10 
months,  and  one  tliird  in  12  months  : 

On  all  goods,  (other  than  wines,  salt,  and  teas,)  im- 
ported from  any  other  place  than  Europe  and  the  \^  est 
Indies,  one  third  in  8  months,  one  third  in  10  months, 
and  one  third  in  18  months  : 

On  teas  imported  from  China  or  Europe,  stored  as  se- 
curity for  duties,  a  credit  of  two  years  is  allowed.  AV  hen 
delivered  for  consumption,  the  duties,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months  with  se- 
curity ;  if  over  one  hundred  dollars,  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  eight  months ;  over  five  hundred 
dollars,  twelve  months ;  the  credit  not  in  any  case  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  two  years  allowed  on  depositc  of  the 
teas. 

On  wine4  and  spirits,  stored  as  security  for  duties^  the 
same  credit,  on  delivery,  as  if  not  stored  *,  not  to  exceed 
twelve  months. 

The  term  of  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months,  might  be 
udopted  as  a  fair  average  of  existing  credits.  A  change, 
if  introduced  proqiectively,  could  not  be  sensibly  felt  in 
the  price  of  any  article  pf  importation  ;  and  the  reduc 
tion  of  the  duties  on  teas,  and  some  other  importations 
from  countries  south  of  the  equsdor,  if  that  be  thought 
advisable,  would  counteract  the  effect  of  a  shortened 
credit  upon  the  interests  of  navigation  in  that  region. 

'T\\^  average  proposed  somewhat  increases  the  length 
of  the  credits  on  importations  from  the  West  Indies. 
Upon  this  point  tt  may  be  observed,  tliat  the  prriflts  of 
the  West  India  tnule,  being  reduced  to  their  minimum, 
every  proper  facility  gfiven  to  it,  could  not  but  be  felt  in 
the  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  itates ;  those  colonies  being  almost  the 
only  market  for  many  of  tlie  staple  products  of  several 
of  the  States.  The  same  object  may  be  further  pro- 
moted, by  the  reduction  of  duties  on  coffefe,  spices,  and 
some  other  products  of  these  Islands. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  revenue  system,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
West  India  trade,  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  arrang- 
ed  in  such  manner,  as  to  give  a  preference  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  colonies  into  which  American  naviga- 
tion is  permitted. 

I'lie  effects  of  a  change  in  the  credit  system,  and  of  a 
reduction  of  duties,  upon  the  various  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, other  than  revenue,  are  suggested  as  incidental 
considerations,  which,  though  they  mi^ht  not  be  deem^ 
of  such  a  character  as  to  justify  a  revision  of  the  revenue 
laws,  yet  cannot  safely  he  overlooked  in  a  modification 
called  for  by  other  indispensable  objects.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  in  all  measures  of  this  naturd,  to  keep 
in  view,  that  the  monev  power  of  the  Government, 
wlicther  exerted  in  the  imposition,  di^ribution,  or  re- 
duction of  taxes,  or  in  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
treasure,  requires  to  be  exercised  with  the  most. guarded 
and  steady  purpose  of  uniting  absolutcand  relative  justice 
in  tiic  same  point.  Whatever  propels  an  unEue  portion 
of  capital  into  one  pursuit,  must  tend,  where  capital  is 
abundant,  sooner  or  later  to  overclvirge  it,  and  lessen  the 
])rofits.  The  same  operation  will  cause  at  least  a  relative 
increase  in  the  profits  of  other  pursuits  from  wluch  capi- 
tal has  been  withdrawn.  The  application  of  the  money 
power  of  the  Government  to  regulate  the  unequal  action 
caused  by  such,  or  any  other  changes  in  human  economy, 
is,  in  its  nature,  incapable  of  precise  and  certain  adapta- 
tion to  its  ead  ;  hence,  the  necessity  for  care  and  modera- 
tion in  all  measures  of  this  character.  Every  mistake 
must  increase  the  irregularities  intended  to  be  remedied. 


and  interrupt  and  disturb  that  gradual  growth  vliichlxst 
promotes  and  secures  substantial  prosperity.  So  injutv' 
ous  are  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  m  human  cropkn. 
ments,  that  it  has  been  even  doubted  whether  the  invov , 
tive  genius  of  man,  in  the  developement  of  meaiu  foi 
saving  labor,  and  multiplying  mechanical  power,  has  not 
proved  rather  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  A  close  obsenruce 
of  this  operation  will,  however,  demonstrate  thit,  vihii^ 
ever  there  may  be  of  evil  in  it,  arises  only  from  the  iud«i 
dennessof  the  change.  Employments  essential  to  ihe 
support  of  many,  have  been  superseded  so  suddenly  u 
to  leave  them  dependent  on  he  charities  of  those  vbdj 
may  have  profited  by  the  event ;  this  would  not  h&veocv 
curred  had  the  prpcess  been  graduated  as  to  time,  mort 
conformably  to  the  habits  and  conditions  of  those  bbk 
to  be  affected  by  it.  l*hc  employments  thus  supersede^ 
wil^  however,  scai'cely  be  known  to,  or  needed  by,  the; 
next  generation  \  others  will  take  their  place,  andllio» 
who  cannot  enter  upon  new  pursuits,  though  vithoot 
hope  for  themselves,  may  yet  be  consoled  witii  a  btUet 
prospect  for  posterity. 

!t  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  observe,  that  a  total  re?o<  i 
Itition  is  takhig  place  in  many  of  the  productive  empkr- 
ments  throughout  the  civilized  world.    The  improTe* 


ments  in  science  and  aits,  no  longer  interrupted  by  «)*r 
have  been  directed  to  other  objects,  and  have^o  increu* 
ed  the  power  of  production  that  the  tide  of  prices,  vhkli 
had  been  long  on  the  flood,  is  gradually  ebbing,  cui 
under  a  depreciated  currency.     The  relative  values  be- 
tween labor  and  products  have  also  changed,  but  are  luA  | 
yet  adjusted. '  The  depression  of  prices  £Uing  unequallj  | 
on  the  different  species  of  property,  is  ruinous  to  many,  i 
and  repugnant  to  the  feelings  even  of  those  who  do  not  | 
really  suffer.     It  may  be  long  before  a  proper  adJQst-  | 
ment  of  these  values  removes  the  evil;  and  until  then, 
the  busy  world  will  be  agitated  by  the  convulsive  stnig- 
gles  of  its  various  inicrosts,  each  to  avert  from  itself,  &nti 
throw  upon  others  the  impending  adversity.    The  raa- 
fications  of  these  connecting  and  conflicting  opentiou 
are  so  complicated,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  aT>) 
degree  of  intelligence,  however  free  from  the  influenu 
of  special  interests,  could,  by  the  exercise  of  its  political 
power,  materially  lessen  the  evil.    The  active  eneiigics 
of  man,  stimulated  by  .necessity,  emulation,  and  love  ^ 
wealth,  arc  perhaps  the  agents  most  to  be  relied  upou, 
in  maintaiiiing  a  salutaiy  e<juilibriuni  in  the  various  ope- 
rations of  human  enterprise.     Every  new  disposition, 
therefore,  of  the  money  power,  to  be  safe,  should  bt 
gradual,  and  requires  great  caution  to  avoid  increasing  ti.c 
unequal  and  irregular  action  which  is  so  obviously  preju- 
dicial, both  to  individual  and  public  welfare. 

Wliatever  objects  may,  in  tne  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment, be  found  fbr  the  application  of  surplus  revenur, 
after  the  public  debt  shall  be  paid,  there  will  probably  re- 
main a  considerable  amount,  which  may  be  dispensed 
with;  by  a  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  without 
prejudice  to  any  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Such  a 
reduction  will  pt^sent  a  favorable  opportunity  for  avert- 
ing a  portion  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  general  d^ 
pression  in  the  price  of  property  before  referred  to- 
The  repea,l  of  a  tax  is  similar  m  Ita  effects  to  the  relio- 
quishmenl  of  so  much  annual  debt  \  relieving,  to  thai 
amount,  the  various  species  of  labor  upon  which  it  va» 
charged,  and  distributing  its  benefits,  in  proportion  t^> 
consumption,  upon  every  individual  of  the  nation. 

The  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  tends  to  ibe 
same  result  in  another  way.  The  interest  is  now  paid^^ 
capitalists,  out  of  the  profits  of  labor  ;  not  only  will  tiw 
labor  be  released  from  the  burden,  but  the  capital  thw 
thrown  out  of  an  unprmluctive,  will  seek  a  producuve 
employment ;  giving  thereby  a  new  impetus  to  enter* 
prise,  in  agriculture,  the  arts,  commerce,  and  navigat'O"* 
at  a  lower  charge  for  interest  than  before.     The  hcavj 
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impositionB  on  the  labor  employed  in  these  pursuit*,  in 
those  nations  where,  the  arts  have  attained  their  hig^hest 
perfection,  had  become  in  a  grei^t  measure  counterbal- 
anced, in  latter  years,  by  the  increased  capacity  of  that 
labor  ;  bnt  these  buitlens  still  remain,  and  with  but  little 
prospect  of  diminution.'-  In  the  mean  time,* the. industry 
of  the  United  States  will  have  a  positive  advantage  over 
that  of  other  countries,  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  respective  rates  of  taxation;  and  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, that  there  has  bpen  probably  no  period,  in 
which  such  an  opportunity  for  advancing  the  general 
economy  of  the  American  People,  and  aiding  them  to 
maintain  a  successful  competition  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, could  have  been  more  propitious,  or  more  necessa- 
ry to  their  interests,  than  that  which  is  now  approaching. 
It  IS  known  that  the  most  unexampled  exertions  are  mak- 


lity  to  small  and  exact  payments,  will  prevent  the  abuse 
of  burthening  creditors  with  an  inconvenient  amount  of 
these  coins.  When  our  copper  coins  shall  be  thus  con- 
fined to  very  small  payments,  the,  objection  often  made, 
that  they  are  too  heavy  for  the  purpose  of  money,  will 
have  little  force. 

All  our  silver  coins  are  now,  indiscriminately,  leg^l 
money|for  all  payments  ;  and  any  debt,  however  large, 
may  he  discharged  in  the  small  coins  of  this  metal. 

The  design  of  a  system  which  employs  gold,  silver, 
and  cupper  as  money,  is,  that  the  several  metals  should 
,  be  used  for  the  respective  offices  to  which,  each  of  them 
is  peculiarly  fidapted  ;  that  gold  should  be  used  chiefly 
for  large  payments;  that  payments  which  are  neiUier 
very  g^at  nor  veir  small,  should  be  made  in  silver  ;  and 
that  copper  should  serve  only  for  payment  of  very  small 


ingin  all  civilized  nations,  to  increase  the  productive   surtis.     The  obiect  of  different  coins  of  the  same  metal 
power ;  and  those  who  shall  stand  foremost  in  this  lauda^  Js,  that  the  smaller  coins  should  be  used  to  pay  the  small 
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ble  strife,  will  be  assured  of  success  in  maintaining,  not 
merely  the  prosperity  of  their  People,  but  a  high  rank 
among  the  family  of  nations. 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.D.INGHAM, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
TREAsrnT  DxpARTMKifT,  Dec.  14, 1^29. 


UEPdHT  ON  THE  CURRENT  COINS, 

Made  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Jan,  11,  1830. 

Mr.  SAN  FORD,  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  current  coins,  and  to  re- 
port such  amendments  of  the  existing  laws  concerning 
coins,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  made  the  follow- 
ing' Report : 

The  law  of  the  second  day  of  April,  1792,  establijgliing 
the  Mint,  and  directing  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
expresbly  enacts,  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  shall  be 
a    le^al  tender,  in  all  payments  ;   but  it  is  not  declared 
by  that  law,  or  by  any  express  enactment,  that  our  cop- 
per coins  shall  be  legal  money.      The  currency  of  all 
other  copper  coins  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
tiie  8th  day  of  Ma}%  1792..      It  is,  and  from  the  first  in- 
stitution of  oar  coins  has  been,  an  uncertain   question, 
whethcv  a  debtor  can  compel  his  creditor  to  re.ceive  pay- 
ment in  cents  or  half  cents.     A  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  now  stands  upon  the  existing  Iaw3,  is  here  un- 
necessary.    Our  copper  coins  are  either  legal  money,  or 
they  aie  not.      If  Iney  are  a  legal  tender,  they  are   so 
without  limitation  of  amount;  and  any  debt,  however 
great,  may  be  discharged  in. cents  or  half  cents.      If 
they  are  not  a  legal  tender,  they  are  not  so  in  any  case, 
or  for  the  smallest  sum  ;  and  we  have  no  legal  money  for 
very  small  payments.     Both  branches  of  this  alternative 
are  unfit  ;  and   neither  of  them  should  be  law.      The 
ct>ins  of  copper  are  altogether  unsuitable  for  payment  of 
lar^e  sums  ;  they  are  not  necessary  for  payments  which 
rnay  be  made  by  coins  of  silveV  or  &n>ld  ;  and  their  pecu- 


sums  which  they  express. 

All  these  are  objects  of  real  and  jmat  convenience. 
But  when  small  corns,  so  convenient  for  small  and  exact 
payments,  are  used  to  discharge  large  debts,  their  incon- 
venience is  manifest.  All  the  coins  offered  in  payment, 
must  be  counted ;  every  piece  must  be  examined,  at 
least,  by  inspection  ;  and  the  labor  of  effecting  a  pay- 
ment is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pieces 
used  for  that  purpose.  To  abridge  this  labor,  large 
coins  are  necessary ;  and  pubKc  convenience  requires, 
that  sucf)  coins  should  be  used  in  payment  of  large  sums. 
Our  various  coins  are  well  adapted  to  these -different 
ends  \  but  we  have  hitherto  made^  no  discrimination  he. 
tween  oui  different  coins,  in  respect  to  their  use  in  pay^ 
ments. 

We  have  four  silver  c^ins  less  than  a  dollar ;  and  we- 
allow  to  the  debtor  the  option  to  pay  either  gold  or  silver 
coins.  It  is  not  expedient  that  he  should  also  have  the- 
option  to  pay  a  large  debt  in  these  small  coins  of  silver. 

Where  all  the  coins  are  equally  applicable  to  all  pay- 
ments, the  community  seldom  enjoy,  to  a  convenient  ex^- 
tent,  the  use  of  the  larger  coins.     Large  coins  are  with- 
drawn from  circulation  sooner,  and  more  frequently,  than 
smaller  pieces.    The  coins  most  convenient  to  the  manu- 
facturer, to  the  merchant,  who  exj^rts  coins,  and  to  all 
who  deal  in  the  precious  metals  as  merchandize,  are  the 
pieces  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  metal.  All 
these  persons  select  large  coins  for  their  purposes,   in 
preference  to  small  pieces  j  and  where  the  same  quan- 
tity of  metal  may.be  obtained  either  in  large  pieces  or 
small  coins,  the  greater  convenience  of  large  pieces  for 
the  u^s  to  which  coins  are  applied  by  these  persons,  is, 
alone,  a  decisive  reason  for  this  preference.     Another 
cause  concurring  with  this  convenience,  operates,  power- 
fully, to  withdraw  large  coins  from  currency.     Circulat- 
ing coins  are  never  entirely  uniform  in  weight.     Small 
coins  lose   a  CTea'er  proportion  of  weight  than   large 
coins,  by  circulation  {  and  where  the  different  coins  have 
been  in  use  during^the  same  period,  large  coins  are  less 
diminished  in  weight  and  intrinsic  value.     The  merchant 
or  the  manufacturer  who  selects  large  pieces  instead  of 


Ijur  destination  is,  to  make  those  small  payments  which 

cannot  be  made  by  coins  of  higher  value.      The  copper  )  small  coins,  not  only  finds  the  large  pieces  more  conve 

coins  sliould,  therefore,  be  confined  to  to  their  proper    -'--"  •-  ^  *  «_  *•_  ,      »_  ?j^  ii_      -^  . 

province  ;  and  within  that  sphere  they  should  be  legal 

tor  all  purposes  of  money. 

It  .is  proposed  thaf  the  amount  for  which  the  copper 
coiriB  shall  be  a'  legal  tender  shall  be  ten  cents.  A  sum 
g^re-ater  than  ten  cents  would  be  inconvenient  :  and 
tfiotigh  five  cents  may  be  paid  in  silver  by  a  half  dime, 
uml  ten  cents  by  a  dime,  or  two  half  dimes,  yet  it  is  con- 
V anient  that  the  debtor  should  als<i  be  able  to  pay  these 
srna-ll  sums  in  the  copper  coins.  The  sum  often  cents, 
£19  »  rule  for  this  purpose,  seems  to  adjust,  reasonably, 
ttie  question  of  convenience  between  creditor  and  debt- 
and  this  regidalion,  while  it  will  afford  entire  faci- 


or 


nient,  but  he  generally  finds,  also,  a  considerable  gain  in 
the  quantity  of  metal  which  he  obtains  by  this  prefe- 
rence. This  disproportion  is,  moreover,  a  direct  induce- 
ment to  convert  large  coins,  into  bullion.  As  the  diminu- 
tion of  small  coins  is  often  much  greater  than  that  of  large 
coins,  the  larger  pieces  are  converted  into  bullion,  for  the 
g^in  which  this  operation  affords  :  these  conversions  are 
extensive,  in  proportion  as  they  are  profitable ;  and  are 
profitable,  according  to  the  degree  of  disproportion  of 
weight  between  brge  coins  and  small^  pieces.  Motives 
of  convenience,  and  motives  of  profit,  thus  co-operate  to 
the  same  restilt  ;  and  demands  for  gold  or  silver,  whivh 
fall  upon  the  coins,  are  satisfied  from  the  largest  pieces 
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which  can  be  procured.  The  largrer  coins  constanUy 
depart  from  circulation^  while  the  smaller  coins  cemai'n  « 
and  it  is  often  found,  that  nearly  all  the  coins  remaining' 
in  use  consist  uf  the  minor  pieces. 

The  large  coins  which  are  converted  into  bullion,  ex- 
ported from  the  country,  or  used  in  manufactures,  ace  the 
coins  which  are  most  convenient  to  the  whole  communi- 
ty, when  larg«  sums  are  to  be  paid  and  received  ;  and  the 
public  interest  is,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  cur- 
rent coins  should  be  those  which  are  adapted  to  the  ob- 
ject of  paying*  targe  sums  with  /acility,  A  due  porliun 
of  large  coins  should  therefore^  not  only  be  issued,  but 
also  be  retained  in  circulation.  This  end  is  to  be  attain- 
ed only  by  rendering  such  coins  necessary* for  the  large 
payments,  to  which  they  are  adapted. 


their  value  ;  but,  to  be  entirely  convenient,  tliey  shoaki 
require  only  to  be  counted  :  and  when  weiglit  becomei 
the  necessary,  or  ordinary  test  of  the  value  of  cuit.i, 
ranch  of  their  convenience  is  lost  When  actual  weigl)- 
ing  decides  timt  coins  are  g really  diminished,  it  deduct 
that  th^  are  no  louger  fit -for  convenient  use.  Coins  so 
inferior  in  usefulness,  cannot  be  justly  ranked  iritti  ihf«e 
which  being  of  full  weight,  or  slightly  reduced,  aflTuni 
tite  great  convenience  of  a  currency  bv  tale. 

While  a  coin  retains  the  stamp  of  the  mint,  that  im 
presaion  certifies  the  denomination  of  the  piece*  and  the 
quality  of  the  metal.  When  coins  are  so  worn,  tUs: 
their  inscriptions  and  distinciive  marks  are  cflace<},  ilttx 
have  lust  the  character  which  they  received  from  x\ic 
mint ;  and  without  that  manifest  character,  they  are  nc4 


As  a  regfidation  in  this  respect,  it  is  proposed  that  the  I  coined  money.     When  a  piece  is  so  reduced,  that  Its  sp> 


silver  coins  less  than  a  dollar,  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender 
for  any  sun\  exceeding  ten  dollars.  The  sum  proposed 
for  this  purpoise,  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  a  report  made4A 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  January  18l9j  was  five  dollars  ;  but  this  sum  seems  too 
low.  If  a  new  system  were  now  to  be  instituted,  or  if 
all  our  different  coins  were  in  circulation,  in  due  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  the  sum  offi\e  dollars  might  be  taktin 
as  the  convenient  rule,  in  this  particular.  In  the  actual 
state  of  oar  coins,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  appears  prt:fera- 
ble ;  and  this  sum  will  sufticiently  guard  creditors 
against  the  inconvenience  of  receiving  large  payments  in 
small  silver  coins. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  the  second  day  of 
April,  1792,  is  in  these  words  ;  ''All  the  gold  and  silver 
•*  coins  which  shall  have  been  struck  at,  and  issued  frdm 
'*  the  said  mint,  shall  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  paymct>ts 
<* whatsoever;  those  of  full  weight,  according  to  the 
'*  respective  values  hereinbef))re  declared,  and  those  uf 
**  less  than  full  weight,  at  values  proportional  to  their 
•*  respective  weights." 

The  legal  value  of  our  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  thus 
depends  on  their  actual  weiglit.  This' regulation  in- 
volves the  inconvenience,  that  our  coins  must  be  actually 
weighed,  when  weighing  is  required  ;  but  this  inconve- 
nience cannot  be  avoided,  without  incurring  a  greater 
evil.  Coins  uneqnqi  in  weight  and  intrinsic  value,  but 
bearing  the  same  leg^l  value,  are  a  source  of  greivoiis 
disorder  and  injustice  {  and  all  coins,  tiqwcver  uniform 
in  weight,  when  they  leave  the  mint,  afterwards  become 
reduced  and  unequal  in  intrinsic  value.  Our  system, 
therefore,  prescribes  the  weights  which  shall  be  given  to 


full  weight,  shall  have  leg4d  values,  according  to  their 
actual  weights.  The  currenc}'  of  our  gold  and  silver 
coins,  by  mere  talc,  is  neither  enforced  nor  prohibited ; 
but  is  left  to  take  place,  according  to  convenience  and 
consent.  But  in  enacting  the  principle,  that  the  value 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  weight,  universal  terms  liave 
been  used,  by  which  all  our  gold  and  silver  coins,  how- 
ever diminished  in  weight,  are  made  legal  inone^',  and  iu 
this  respect,  a  restriction  is  necessary. 

The  smallesit  and  lightest  remnant  of  a  coin,  is  now 
legal  money,  equally  with  a  perfect  piece  of  a  fuH 
weight ;  and  it  is  in  the  option  of  a  debtor,  to  discharge 
his  debt,  cither  in  coins  of  full  weight,  or  in  those  which 
are  diminished  to  any  inferior  weight. 

Coins  which  must  be  weighed  to  ascertain  their  value, 
are  very  inconvenient  money.  When  coins,  manifestly 
much  diminished,  are  offered  in  payment,  the  creditor 
must,  in  justice  to  himself,  require  that  they  shall  be  actu- 
ally weighed  ;  and  weighing  must  be  followed  by  tiie 
calculatiorts  requisite  to  convert  weights  into  pecuniary 
values.  These  proceedings  are  exceedingly  troublesome. 
Coins  should,  indeed,   be  liable  to  examination  of  their 


pearance  does  not  indicate  whether  it  is  of  one  denomi- 
nation or  another,  or  whcllier  it  is  of  the  national  mint  or 
of  foreign  coinage,  its  purity  and  weight  arc  uncertain  ; 
and  it  wants  the  qualities  of  money.  That  coins  reduced 
to  disks  of  smooth  metal,  bhuuld  be  legal  money,  is  qu'iie 
t<M>  inconvenient ;  ami- it  is  unaccessaiy  that  they  sliou;*] 
be  so,  where  the  public  mint  is  always  ready  to  comcit 
tliem  into  perfect  pieces. 

All  such  coins  are  unfit  fur  circulation  by  tale  ;  ami 
their  compulsory  currency,  by  weight,  is  an  incoiive- 
nience  to  which  the  community  ouglit  not  to  be  sub- 
jected. 

The  currency  of  diminished  coins  has  a  powerful  ter. 
dehcy  to  expel  perfect  coins  from  circuIatioH.  In  e%ery 
society  where  coins  arc  used,  they  are  treated  very  di;- 
ferently,  by  two  classes  of  persons.  One  class,  comphs 
ing  far  the  greater  nnmber,  pay  and. receive  coins,  witi>- 
out  regard  to  their  actual  weight  f  and  the  great  circula- 
tion of  the  community  takes  place,  by  mere  t&Ie.  Anc- 
ther.class  consists  of  persons  who,  in  various  ways,  ue;>.i 
in  the  precious  metals  as  merchandize ;  and  this  clrss 
traffic  in  ctfins,  according  to  their  actual  weiglit  and  in- 
trinsic value.  While  an  immense  majority  of  the  sccwty 
are  incessantly  circulating  diminished  coin.'?,  as  equivaicni 
to  those  of  full  weight,  dealers  in  gold  and  ailverr  art 
constantly  making  the  discrimination  which  is  not  in^le 
by  others ;.  and  their  business  is  to  derive  profit  from  th<.-de 
disparities.  While  others  circulate  by  tale,  they  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  coins  by  weiglit.  They  receive  coics 
of  full  uxight,  and  pay  those  of  reduced  weight  ^  tlKry 
exchange  diminished  coins  fur  coins  of  fiUl  weig-ht  ^  ar^i 
the  constant  commerce  uf  the  society  renders  these  sub- 
stitutions easy  and  endless.     When  a  diminished  co'ii  h:>» 


our  coins  l>y  the  mint,  and  their  legal  values  when  they 

h.ive  those   weights  ;  and  direct,  that  coins  of  l4ss  than  1  been  used  to  obtain  a  coin  of  full  weight,  tor  gain,  ilie 

"    ir    coin  of  full  weight  circulates  no  more.     It  is  conveitcu 


uctual  weight,  ss  the    ultimate   and   controlling  test  of    Ihey  still,  to  a  great  extent,  circulate  by  talc.     Bui 


into  bullion  or  treated  as  bullion  ;  aud  is  exported,  c^r 
used  in  manufactures,  as  bullion  is  wanted  for  eiiher  c:' 
these  objects. 

While  the  weight  of  coins  is  incessantly  reduced  h\ 
the  friction  of  ordinary  use,  this  is  not  the  sole  cau^c  ^ 
their  diminution.  Coins  are  easily  reduced  to  any  ii- 
ferior  weight,  by  artificial  means.  Various  processes, 
some  of  which  are  denominated  filing,  clipping,  boring 
scaling,  and  sweating,  arc  employed  to  suhstnct  trom 
coins  of  full  weight,  a  portion  of  their  metal.  The  coii:* 
so  reduced,  are  put  into  circulation  by  talc ;  and  tU 
value  of  the  metsl  withdrawn,  is  gained  by  those  wiu 
perform  tliese  operations.  These  practices  are  forbU 
den  by  law  ;  but  as  they  are,or  nisy  be  secret,  thtry  c^r- 
not  be  impressed. 

Ordinary  use  and  artificial  reductions  thus  co>opc  rate 
to  diminish  the  weight  of  coins  :  and  new  aliment  is  (.oc- 
stanlly  given  to  the  business  of  procuriiVg  coins  of  fi-X 
weight,  by  means  of  those  which  are  lighter  But  Uie^ 
exchanges  are  not  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  coin^  ^' 
fiill  weiglit.     When  all  the  coins  arc  below  full  wcigUt, 
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»f  them  are  lightrr  than  others;  and  the  heavier  pieces 
kPC  continually  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  lighter 
)ieces  remain;  but  remain  only  until  they  in  their  turn, 
»eco!ne  heavier  than  others,  when  they  likewise  disap- 
)ear.  The  substitution  of  lighter  coins  for  heavier  pieces 
>rocee<1s  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  profit 
yhich  it  affords:  and  these  operations  pass  unheeded  or 
ittle  observed  by  the  public,  until  at  length,  their  eifsct 
>ecomes  sensible  to  the  whole  community.  A  scarcity  of 
^oins  18  felt;  attention  to  the  current  coins  is  excited;  the 
ibsence  of  entire  coins  is  observed;  and  the  coins  remain* 
n^^  in  circulation,  are  found  to  consist  of  pieces  reduced 
greatly  below  the  full  weight  of  their  denominations. 

Prices  arejidju&ted  to  the  money  in  which  they  are  to 
>e  paid;  and  when  the  current  coins  or  some  of  them  are 
liminished,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  raise  prices  and 
receive  the  coins  by  tale  than  to  sell  for  lower  prices 
sLUcI  receive  the  coins  by  weigiit.  In  this  condition  of  the 
coins,  prices  are  raised.  The  seller  expecting  to  receive 
:he  current  coins  by  tale,  and  knowing  thst  some  of  them 
ire  diminished  in  weigiit,  states  his  price  as  nearly  as  he 
s  able,  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  which  he  is  to 
receive  in  payment;  compenMting  the  deficient  weight  of 
Jiminished  coins*  by  the  superior  weight  of  entire  coins. 
Such  a  price  is  founded  upon  an  estimated  average  of  the 
intrinsic  values  of  the  coins  of  full  weight  and  the  dimin- 
isiied  coins,  supposed  to  be  in  circulation.  But  what 
proportion  of  the  circulating  coins  is  diminished  is  never 
icctirately  known  ;  diminished  coins  are  reduced  in 
wreight,  in  various  degrees^  such  coins  are  often  numer* 
3MS  in  one  scene  of  circulation,  and  few  in  another ;  their 
number  is  sometimes  suddenly  iiicreasedt  and  they  enter 
into  payments,  in  various  proportions,  with  coins  of  full 
weight.  From  these  uncertainties,  no  equation  can  be 
extracted;  and  all^calculations  to  that  end»  must  be  inac- 
surate  or  uncertain.  Instead  ilierefbre,  of  the  certainty 
which  the  current  coins  do  not  afford,  vague  estima- 
tions of  their  true  value  are  made;  and  such  estimations 
tgree  in  considering  coins  of  full  weight  as  worth  less,  and 
diminished  coins  as  worth  more,  than  their  intrinsic  va- 
lues; but  differ  variously,  in  the  estimated  rates  of  depre* 
ciation  and  addition.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of 
weighing  the  current  coins,  an  imaginary  standard  of  their 
value  is  thus  foriAed;  prices  are  in  practice  adjusted  to 
this  standard;  and  by  tlie  influence. of  diminished  coins, 
the  measure  of  value  is  rendered,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent,  indefinite,  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 

Xhis  state  of  the  coins  impedas  tlie  coinage  of  bullion. 
When  diminished  coins  are  by  currency  and  custom,  as 
raUiabieas  coins  of  full  weight,  tlie  possessor  of  gold  or 
til  vcr  in  bullion,  finds  more  profit*  in  exchanging  it  for  di 
ninisbed  coins,  than  for  coins  of  full  weight. 

I>iminished  coins  are  thus  impeHect  money,  they  are 
anfit  for  circulation  by  tale;  they  disturb  the  measure  of 
raltie;  they  impede  the  emission  of  new  coins;  and  by 
heir  agency,  the  community  is  deprived  of  the  uniform 
;oins  which  public  convenience  requires. 

When  diminished  coins  have  become  numerous  and 
Tuich  reduced  in  weight,  and  still  circulate  as  eauivalent 
lo  coins  of  full  weight,  the  c  vil  is  not  redressed  merely 
yy  issuing  new  coins.  An  emission  of  new  coins  affords 
lew  and  profitable  employment  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
exchanges,  artificial  dimioution  and  the  conversion  of 
soins  into  bullion.  The  new  coins  of  full  weight  are 
[quickly  converted  into  bullion,or  into  diminished  pieces ; 
ind  the  circulating  money  consists  as  befure,  in  great 
part,  of  diminished  coins.  The  only  effectual  remedy  is 
LO  abolish  tlie  cause  which  banishes  entire  coins  ;  and  a 
:otal  suppression  of  diminished  coins  must  be  accompa* 
lied  or  followed,  by  a  recoinage  of  all  or  great  part  of  the 
money  of  tho  country.  This  remedy,  inconvenient  as  it 
s,  tiien  becomes  the  Irsb  evil  ;  and  in  other  countries, 
t  has  ofien  been  found  necessary. 
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If  diminished  coins  are  baniahed  from  circulation,  as 
they  become  reduced,  they  are  gradually  replaced  by 
new  coins,  with  very  little  inconvenience.  If  they  are 
suffered  to  circulate  tmtil  they  become  a  large  portion  of 
the  current  coins,  they  cannot  be  suddenly  replaced;  nor 
can  the  tranution  from  such  a  state  to  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  new  coins,  take  place,  without  greatly  disturbing 
the  business  and  interests  of  the  community.  A  general 
re-coinage  may  be  long  postponed  ;  but  where  diminish- 
ed coins  continue  to  circulate,  their  progressive  diminu- 
tion, their  increasing  amount,  and  their  consequent  mis- 
chiefs, more  and  more  felt,  at  length  render  a  general  re- 
newal of  the  coins  inevitably  necessary.  It  is  far  better 
that  the  remedy  should  keep  pace  with  tlie  disease ;  that 
coins  which  become  diminished,  should  be  at  once  ex* 
eluded  fW>m  circulation  ;  and  that  as  they  are  gradually 
banished  from  use,  their  place  should  be  gradually  sup- 
plied by  new  coins. 

The  disorders  which  are  inevitably  generated  by  the 
currency  of  diminished  coins,  exist  in  this  country,  and 
are  increasing ;  and  we  are  silently  and  gradually  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion'  of  our  best  coins*  The  dimin- 
ished coins  which  have  hitherto  Been  the  principal  cause 
of  mischief  in  our  country,  are  the  Spanish  coins  which 
circulate  as  equivalent  to  the  coins  of  our  own  mint :  and 
in  respect  to  these  Spanish  coins,  a  distinct  measure  will  . 
be  proposed.  Our  own  coins  are  not  yet  much  reduced 
b^  ordinary  use ;  but  many  of  them  are  artificially  di- 
minished. Since  the  evils  of  diminished  coins  result 
from  the  nature  of  things,  increase  with  time,  and  if  not 
counteracted,  become,  sooner  or  later,  a  capital  vice  in 
the  money  of  every  country,  they  should  be  anticipated, 
and  so  far  as  m  ty  be  practicable,  should  be  prevented  by 
the  monetary  system  itself.  Our  own  system  has  no  pre- 
caution in  this  respect ;  it  expressly  makes  our  coins  di- 
minished to  any  degree  wliatever,  as  fully  legal  as  coins 
of  entire  weight ;  and  it  thus  promotes  the  march  of 
these  mischiefs.  Some  rastriction  of  the  existing  rule  is 
necessary,  as  a  permanent  regulation,  which  may  at  least 
check  the  progress  of  this  great  disorder,  and  the  regula- 
tion which  seems  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  and  to  our 
present  situation,  is,  that  our  diminished  coins  should  not 
be,  as  tliey  now  are,  legal  money. 

Though  entire  uniformity  in  the  weight  of  circulating 
coins  is  unattainable,  great  diversities  are  not  to  be  tole- 
rated. If  all  the  circulating  coins  cannot  be  of  full  and 
uniform  weight,  still,  the  more  nearly  they  approach  that 
condition,  the  more  sound  and  useful  is  the  money  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  eirculating  coins  are 
diminished  and  unequa*,  the  Ineonveniencea  and  mischiefs 
which  have  been  described  must  exist. 

If  coins  cease  to  circulate  when  they  are  slightly  re- 
duced, the  benefits  of  coinage  are,  in  some  degree,  lost. 
If  they  continue  to  circulate  after  they  are  much  reduced, 
great  mischief  in  all  the  money  of  the  country  follows.—- 
Both  these  inconveniences  are  to  be  avoided  :  and  the 
only  practicable  measure  for  this  purpose,  is  to  establish 
a  discrimination  between  coin^  which,  though  slightly  di- 
minished, may  still  circulate  with  utilityt  and  coins  much 
diminished,  which  cannot  circulate  without  mischief. 

To  ascertain  the  greatest  diminution  of  weight  which 
our  coins  will  undergo,  and  yet  leave  their  devices  and  in- 
scriptions clearly  discernible,  experiments  have  been  re- 
cently made  at  the  mint ;  and  it  is  found,  that  our  dollar 
and  its  parts,  when  reduced  by  attrition,  so  that  their  de- 
vices and  inscriptions  are  not  wholly  obliteratedy  but 
would  be  entirely  effaced  by  a  slight  farther  diiiitnution» 
lose  the  proportions  of  their  respective  full  weights, 
which  follow  : 

The  dollar  loses  five  and  seventy  six  bundredtlis  per 
centum. 

The  half  dolla*  loses  six  and  seventy-two  hundreths 
per  centum^ 
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The  quarter  dollar  loses  seven  and  sixty-eight  hun- 
dredths per  centum. 

The  dime  loses  nine  and  one  tenth  per  centum. 

The  haU  dime  loses  ten  and  one  fifth  per  centum. 

When  our  silver  coins  are  diminished  in  any  degree 
greater  than  these  respective  rates,  they  are  destitute  of 
the  impression  of  the  mint ;  and  for  that  reason  alone  are 
unfit  for  farther  circulation. 

The  impresdion  of  the  mint  being  essential,  coins  which 
have  lost  that  impression  should  cease  to  circulate  {  but 
this  criterion  does  not  also  decide  that  all  diminished 
coins  which  retain  the  marks  of  the  mint,  may  circulate 
with  safety  and  advantage  to  the  public.  Other  conside- 
rations evmce  that  the  degp^e  of  diminution  at  which 
coins  should  cease  to  circulate,  ought  to  be  less  than  the 
rates  indicated  by  the  mure  fact  that  so  much  of  the  im- 
pression of  the  mint  remains,  that  the  character  of  the 
coins  is  still  discernibla. 

The  preceding  rates  of  the  loss  of  weight  by  attri- 
tion, in  our  silver  coins,  are  the  utmost  limits  of  diminu* 
tion,  within  which,  the  marks  of  the  mint  are  visible  \  and 
though  within  these  limits,  the  impression  of  the  mint  is 
discernible,  yet  when  these  coins  are  reduced  to  tiiese 
limits,  they  are  exceedingly  defaced  and  their  beauty  is 
lost. 

Some  of  the  modes  of  artificial  diminution,  such  as  bor* 
ing  and  sweating,  subtract  much  of  the  weight  of  coins, 
ami  yet  leave  their  devices  and  inscriptions,  with  little  or 
no  alteration.  , 

The  various  mischiefs  resulting  from  diminished  coins 
take  place,  when  coins  are  diminished  in  a  degree  much 
less  than  the  rates  of  diminution  which  they  will  undergo, 
without  losing  entirely  the  impression  of  the  mint*  A 
small  difference  of  weight  between  coins  of  the  same  de* 
nomination  is  lufBcicnt  to  afford  profit  by  exclianges,  to 
engage  the  trader  in  coins,  in  his  operations,  and  to  con- 
sign coins  of  full  weight  to  the  crucible  or  to  exportation. 
The  pernicious  effects  of  diminished  coins  are  the  great 
evil  against  which  provision  is  to  be  made ;  and  the 
only  adequate  remedy  is,  to  remove  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  source  of  gain  wiiich  must  always  exist, 
where  there  is  any  considerable  difference  of  weight,  be- 
tween current  coins  of  the  same  denomination.  The 
IHgh  importance  of  this  object  renders  it  necessary,  that 
the  dimmutlon  which  shall  put  an  end  to  the  circulation 
of  coins,  should  be  a  very  small  part  of  their  full  weight. 

The  measure  now  proposed,  being  not  to  suppress  ab- 
solutely the  circulation  of  diminished  coins,  but  to  check 
their  currency,  by  depriving  them  of  the  character  of 
legal  money,  they  may  nevertheless  circulate  by  con- 
sent i  and  the  degree  of  diminution,  at  which  such  coins 
shall  cease  to  be  legal,  may,  without  inconvenience,  be 
low. 

Still,  the  rate  of  diminution  at  which  coins  shall  cease 
to  be  legal,  should  not  be  so  low,  as  to  confine  them  to  a 
very  short  term  of  circulation. 

From  careful  examination  of  our  own  coins  and  those  of 
other  countries,  the  loss  of  weip^ht  sustained  by  our  coins 
by  ordinary  use,  during  a  period  of  fiOy  years,  is  esti- 
mated, as  fellows  : 

The  eagle  loses  about  one  per  centum. 

The  half  eagle  loses  nearly  two  per  centum. 

The  quarter  eagle  loses  about  three  per  centum. 

The  dollar  loses  about  one  per  centum 

The  half  dollar  loses  nearly  two  per  centum. 

The  quarter  dollar  loses  about  three  and  a  half  per 
centum**-'* 

The^dime  loses  about  six  per  centum. 

The  half  dime  loses  about  ten  per  centum. 

It  is  proposed  that  our  coins  shall  not  be  a  legal  ten- 
der, when  they  are  diminished  in  weight  more  than  one 
twenty-fifth  parlor  four  per  centum  of  their  fuU  weight  i 
and  that  this  rule  shall  be  appUed  lu  all  the  coins.  Differ* 


ent  rates  of  diminution  for  the  different  com^  would  bt 
too  complex,  and  would  afford  very  little  advantage.  Un- 
der the  restriction  now  propose(?,  our  coins  dtmintsbrd 
only  by  ordinary  use  will  be  leg^l  money  during^  the  fol- 
lowing periods  : 

The  eagle,  about  two  hundred  years. 

The  half  eagle,  about  one  hundred  years. 

The  quarter  eagle,  about  sixty-seven  yean. 

The  dollar,  about  two  hundred  years. 

The  half  dollar,  about  one  hundred  years. 

The  quarter  dollar,  about  fifty  seven  years. 

The  dime,  about  thirty -three  years. 

The  half  dime,  about  twenty  years. 

Though  the  object  of  giving  to  the  public  the  use  cf 
coins  for  a  long  period,  and  that  of  arresting^  their  curren- 
cy when  their  farther  circulation  would  be  pernicious,  are 
not  fully  compatible  with  each  other,  they  may  be,  to  t 
great  extent,  reconciled.  When  we  seek  a  particuLr 
rule,  which  shall  harmonize  these  objects  according  to 
their  just  importance,  our  choice  cannot  be  dciermined 
by  exact  science  $  and  some  rule  avoiding  extremes,  ap- 
proaching if  not  attaining  the  desired  medium,  and  pro- 
miaing  probable  success,  must  be  selected.  The  nile  now 
proposed  seems  well  adapted  to  the  intended  end  ;  it  is 
deemed  eligible,  and  it  may  be  safely  adopted  and  par- 
sued,  until  experience  sliall  suggest  a  more  benefic'ol 
regulation. 

This  restriction  will  protect  creditors  from  payments  ia 
coins  much  diminished  <  will  check  the  circulation  of 
snch  coins  (  and  will  tend  to  preserve  to  the  public  the 
use  of  our  best  coins. 

When  our  monetaiy  system  and  the  mint  were  e«ta- 
blished,  it  was  justly  conceived  to  be  an  essential  part  vi 
the  system  of  national  money,  that  the  currency  of  foreiga 
coins  should  cease  It  was  expedient,  that  the  foneiga 
coins,  which  were  then  the  money  in  use,  aliould  be  suf- 
fered to  circulate,  until  the  nunt  sliould  be  in  operatioa 
and  able  to  issue  our  own  coins  ;  and  the  term  of  ibr«e 
years  was  regarded  as  a  peri<xl,  at  the  end  of  which,  «e 
ought  to  dispense  with  all  foreign  coins,  and  aboliali  their 
currency.  Thirty  eight  years  have  since  elapsed  ;  and 
we  have  not  yet  dispensed  vrilh  foreign  coins,  as  legaJ 
money. 

Our  laws  have  at  different  times  legalized  certain  for- 
eign coins  (  but  all  these  laws  were  intended  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  most  of  them  were  expressly  limited  tn  short 
periods,  which  have  expired.  The  only  foreign  coins 
which  are  now  a  legal  tender,  are  Spanish  dollars  and  the 
parts  of  those  dollars. 

Some  Spanish  dollars  'are  still  coined  by  the  mint  of 
Madrid  \  but  with  this  exception,  the  coinage  of  SpAni^ 
dollars  and  their  parts  has  entirely  ceased.  None  or  ve:^ 
few  of  these  recent  "Spanish  coins  reach  this  country. 

Our  great  supply  of  Spanish  coins  has  always  bev  i\  de- 
rived from  the  American  countries,  formerly  Spanish  attd 
now  independent { and  the  Spanish  dollar  and  its  p«rts 
BOW  current  in  this  country,  were  coined  by  the  min'« 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  American  countries,  «-h- l 
those  countries  were  subject 'to  the  dominion  of  Spaitu — 
Since  those  countries  have  become  independent,  the> 
have  instituted  new  coins  for  themselves:  and  thou|rD 
their  coins  are  in  some  rtspects  formed  upon  the  mc*<:el 
of  the  Spanish  dollar,  they  deviate  variously,  from  th&t 
example;  and  the  devices  arrd  external  marks  of  these 
coins  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Sparish  dol- 
lar. 

Few  or  none  of  the  Spanidi  coins  now  in  this  coun:rr, 
have  been  fabricated  within  the  last  fifteen  years;  a  verv 
large  portion,  probably  one  half  of  them,  had  been  fab- 
ricated and  were  in  use,  before  the  year  1792,  when  c  t*. 
mint  was  established  $  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  bctn 
in  use,  during  various  periods,  from  twenty  to  one  1  «.r 
drcd  years. 
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All  these  Spanitli  coins  are  reduced  in  various  degrees 
from  their  original  weights.     All  of  tUcm  have  been  re* 
duced  by  use,  and  many  of  them  also  by  artificial  means  ; 
and  many  of  these  coins  are  exceedingly  diminisihed.     It 
is  estimated  that  these  Spanish  coins  now  in  our  circii]a> 
tion  are  at  this  time   less  in  weight   than  their  original 
full  weigh  At,  by  the  following  proportions  : 
The  dollar  about  one  per  centum. 
The  half  dollar,  about  three  per  centum. 
Tlie  quarter  dollar,  about  six  per  centum. 
The  eighth  of  a  dollar,  about  eleven  per  centum. 
I'he  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  about  nineteen  per  centum. 
These  are  averages  of  the  rates  of  diminution  of  the^e 
several  coins :  many  of  them   of  each  denomination  be 
int;- reduced  more,   and  many  less,  than  these  estimated 
Pat  cs. 

In  the  year  1826,  vurtous  foreign  coins  were  examined 
an: I  weighed  at  the  mint ;  the  results  were  laid  before  the 
Senate  in  January  1827  ;  and  according  lo  those  results, 
the  dimi^mtion  of  these  Spanish   coins  is  somewhat  less 
tlt»n  it  is  stated  to  be  by  the  estimates  now  made.     The 
examination  of  the  mint  was  undoubtedly  faihful  and  ac- 
cut'.>te  ;  but  the  results  which  it  then  presented,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  uncertainly  which  belongs  to  the  estimates 
now  made,  and  to  all  statements  of  such  facts.     It  being 
impoxs-ble  to  examine  all  the  coins  in  circulation,  all  that 
can  be  done,  is  to  examine,  carefully,  a  great  number  of 
ihem  ;  and  to  deduce  from  their  various  degrees  of  dimi- 
nution, an  average,  which  will  probably  be  also  the  av- 
erage of  the  diminu'ion  of  the  coins  of  the  same  kind, 
ff)ot  examined.     Such  an  examination  and  such  a  deduc- 
tion of  averages,  were  made  by  the  mint  of  1826;  and  a 
sinnilur  proceeding  has  been  the  foimdation  of  the  esii- 
nriutcs  now  made.    But  the  coins  examined  by  any   per- 
«?on,  at  any  time  or  place,  may  be  in  their  average,  more 
fir  le>s  dinnnislied   than  an  exact  average  of  all  the  like 
rnins  in  circulation  :  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Spanish 
flollars  and  their  parts  which  were  examined  by  the  mint 
in  1826,  must  have  been  somewhat  less  diminished  than 
the  residue  of  these  coins  circidating  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.     Minute  differences  between  averages  re- 
stilling  from  particular  examination**,  are,  however,  of  lit- 
\U-  intportance,  where  the  results  of  all  examinations  con- 
cur  in  showing  the  general  state  of  the  fact  of  diminution. 
An  average  of  another  kind  will  exhibit  the   diminu- 
tion of  these  coins,  in  one  view.     Of  these  Spanish  coins 
now  ill  our  circulation  there  are  very  few  dollars,  and 
lUc  half  dollars  are  not  numerous.  The  quarters,  eigh>hs, 
vk,%\s\  sixteenths,  are  very  numerous  j  they  form  a  consider- 
'i.l>Ic  portion   of  the  circulating  coins ;  their  aggregate 
I  mount  very  far  exceeds  the  amount  of  dollars  and  half 
lolbrs  ;  and  these  minor  coins  are  the  pieces  which  are 
Tio^st  diminished.     An  average  of  the  d.minulion  of  all 
Iiese  Spaniili  dollars  and  their  parts,   deducetl  from  the 
5*^veral  amounts   of  the  coins   of  each  denomination  be- 
i^vevl  to  be  now  in  our  circulation,  ami  their  respective 
•i*tc»uf  diminulimi,  is  estimated  to   be  nearly  seven  per 
r«:;nTiim  ol  the  original  weight  and  value  of  the  aggregate 
^•luntity. 

'I'he  Spanish  dollars  and  their  parts  coined  at  different 
i  i-nes,  were  not  entirely  uniform  in  weight ;  and  the  origi- 
k;.*!  full  weight  of  some  of  these  coins,  was  such,  that  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  the  dollar  was  equal  to  a  dollar  and 
•  <:-»rly  a  cent  of  our  money.  Tl»e  proportions  in  which 
f  »esc  coins  of  different  emissions  and  different  original 
•  «-i;jhts,  constitute  the  total  sum  now  in  our  circulation, 
^^niiiit  be  determined  with  any  accuracy ;  but  some  of 
I-Ecsc  Cdins  originally  a  liule  more  valuable  than  our  own 
1  \-cr  coins,  are  a  part  of  the  mass.  Hence,  the  degree 
t-'  diiiiiiuition  of  these  Spanish  coins  does  not  express 
r  ith  entire  accuracy  the  actual  difference  of  weight  bc- 
j^eL'%\  them  and  our  own  coins:  and  the  actual  weight  of 
^  «sc    Spai.iali  coins  at  this  time,   is  the  important  fact 


sought  to  be  ascertainerl.  When  the  Spanish  dollars  *nd 
their  parts  now  in  our  circulation  are  considered  in  their 
agg^gate  quantity,  it  is  estimated  that  at  this  time,  the 
entire  mass  is  at  least  six  per  centum  less  in  actual 
weight,  than  the  full  weight  of  our  own  silver  coins. 

Whatever  may  be  tue  exact  average  of  this  disparity, 
great  numbers  of  these  Spanish  coins  are  now  reduced  in 
weight,  far  below  any  average  of  the  diminution  of  the 
aggregate  quantity ;  great  numbers  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly inferior  in  intrinsic  value,  to  our  own  coins  of  like 
denominations  ;  and  this  portion  of  these  Spanish  coins 
is  quite  stifiicient  to  operate  with  powerful  effect  upon 
the  coins  of  our  own  mint. 

The  Spanish  dollars,  which  are  now  a  legal  tender, 
are  those,  of  which  the  actual  weight  is  not  less  than  sev* 
enteen  pennyweights  and  seven  grains;  and  the  parts  of 
the  Spanish  dollar  are  not  a  legal  tender,  unless  they 
have  like  proportional  weight.  There  are  very  few  Span- 
ish dollars  and  not  many  Spanish  half  dollars  now  in  our 
circulation :  and  of  those  now  in  use,  a  few  have  the 
weight  thus  requisite  to  make  them  legal  money.  All  or 
almost  all  the  Spanish  quarter  dollars  are  below  the  requi- 
site weight ;  and  most  of  them  are  reduced  below  that 
weight.  The  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar are  still  more  diminished ;  and  all  of  them  are  far  be* 
low  the  weight  required  to  make  them  a  leg^l  tender. 
Of  all  these  coins,  a  very  small  portion,  not  perhaps 
amounting  to  a  hundredth  part,  may  have  the  weight 
prescribed  by  the  law  now  in  force  ;  and  these  alone,  are 
now  legal  money.  The  regulation  by  which  Spanish 
dollurs  and  their  parts  are  thus  legal  money  or  not,  ac- 
cording  lo  their  actual  weight,  was  established  in  1793. 
The  legislature  of  that  time  were  justly  sensible  of  the 
mischief  which  would  follow,  if  such  of  these  coins  as  are 
inferior  to  our  own  in  weight,  should  circulate  as  equal 
to  them  in  value  ;  and  by  this  regulation,  they  intended 
to  exclude  such  inferior  coins  from  currency.  Experi- 
encc  has  shown  that  this  discrimination  of  law,  is  without 
efficacy  in  fact.  If  the  existing  law  were  enforced  in 
practice,  such  of  these  coins  as  are  below  the  requisite 
weight,  would  not  circulate.  A  very  different  conse* 
quence  takes  place  (  and  in  practice,  all  these  coins  are 
equally  current,  without  regard  to  their  actual  weight. 
From  the  fact  that  some  of  these  coins  have  the  weight 
requisite  to  make  them  legal  money,  and  from  cust^mp 
inattention  or  the  inconvenience  of  weghing  coins,  all  of 
them  are  current  by  tale,  at  full  values.  The  actual 
weight  of  these  coins,  is  a  test  of  their  value,  used  only 
by  those  who  by  meatts  of  lighter  coins,  withdraw  heavier 
coins  from  circulation  :  and  in  the  indiscriminate  curren- 
cy of  all  these  coins  by  tale,  the  lurge  portion  of  them 
which  is  much  reduced  in  weight,  has  ample  scope  for 
the  mischiefs  which  diminished  coins  never  fail  to  produce. 
Tlie  mint  of  the  United  States,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  has  issued  coins 
amounting  to  the  following  sums: 

Gold  coins,  -  -  -  8,691,530  00 

Silver  coins,        -  -  -  25.266,077  90 

Total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coins,     33,957,607  90 
Copper  coins,  about        -  •  539,530  00 

The  coins  of  all  kinds  now  in  the  Urtited  States  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  about  four- 
teen millions  consist  of  otir  own  coins  \  about  five  mil- 
lions of  Spanish  dollars  and  their  parts  ;  and  about  four 
millions  of  various  other  foreign  coins. 

Of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  issuad  by  our  mint,  amount- 
ing nearly  to  tliirty-four  millions  of  dollars,  a  portion  not 
exceeding  fourteen  millions  of  dollars  now  remains  in 
this  country,  in  the  form  of  coins  ;  and  this  portion  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  tlie  coins  of  bilver. 

Our  gold  coins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation,  chiefly 
by  the  operation  of  a  particular  cause,  not  now  discusted. 
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More  than  one-third  of  our  siWer  coins  have  departed 
from  ciroulation. 

Almost  all  the  early  silver  coins  of  our  mint  have  disap- 
peared. Our  silver  coins  n6w  current,  are  principally 
those  issued  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  of  these,  the 
greater  portion  are  of  the  roost  recent  emissions. 

Our  silver  coins  are  to  a  great  extent,  treated  as  bul- 
lion ;  and  whetlier  they  are  converted  into  bullion,  or 
pass  into  manufaeturest  or  are  exported,  they  are  lost  to 
the  use  of  the  community,  as  coins. 

The  dinDinished  Spanish  coins  are  neither  converted 
into  bullion,  nor  exported,  nor  used  in  maoufactures  (  and 
they  continue  in  circulation. 

The  Spanish  coins  circulating  as  equivalent  to  our  own 
coins  of  like  nominal  value,  are  chiefly  the  instruments, 
by  which  our  own  coins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

By  means  of  these  Spanish  coins,  of  very  reduced 
weight,  our  own  coins  of  full  weight  or  very  slightly  re- 
duced, are  procured  and  converted  into  bullion,  or  used 
as  bullion  in  manufactures  or  for  exportation.  The  inev- 
itable consequence  of  coins  current  at  the  same  value, 
while  they  are  not  of  the  same  weight,  takes  place  {  the 
excess  of  intrinsic  value  of  our  own  coins,  over  that  of 
the  diminislied  Spanish  coins,  is  gained  by  somebody  ; 
our  own  coins  disappear  $  and  the  Tighter  Spanish  pieces 
continue  in  circulation. 

Some  other  causes  have  slightly  contributed  to  with- 
draw our  silver  coins  from  circulation  ;  but  these  minor 
causes  are  inadequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effect 
which  has  been  produced.  The  silver  coins  issued  by 
our  mint  have  exceeded  tbe  amount  of  all  tiie  coins  now 
in  the  United  States ;  and  the  portion  of  these  silver 
coins  which  has  disappeared,  is  a  sum  greater  than  the 
amount  of  all  the  foreign  coins  now  in  this  country.  An 
amount  not  less  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars  of  onr  sil- 
ver coins  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation ;  and  the 
concurrent  use  of  Spanish  coins  inferior  to  our  own  coins 
in  weight  and  intrinsic  value,  but  of  equal  value  in  cur- 
rency by  tale,  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  this  fact. 

Though  a  large  amount  of  our  coins  has  disappeared, 
the  increasing  emissions  of  the  mint  would  soon  supply 
their  place,  if  our  own  coins  could  remain  in  circulation. 
Our  silver  coins  would  remain  in  circulation,  if  they  were 
not  incessantly  displaced  by  diminished  Spanish  coins  ; 
and  while  this  cause  shall  exist,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
retain  any  great  quantity  of  our  silver  coins  in  currency. 

The  injury  already  done  by  these  Spanish  coins  has 
been  great  \  and  if  they  could  suffer  no  further  diminu- 
tion, they  would  continue  to  produce  like  mischief,  in  fu- 
ture. But  these  coins  must  become  still  more  reduced 
by  longer  circuUtion  ;  and  as  they  shall  decrease  in 
weight,  they  will  more  and  more  banish  our  own  coins 
'  from  circulation.  As  diminished  coins,  they  cannot  be 
tolerated :  their  currency  is  incompatible  with  the  due 
progress  and  success  of  our  own  system  of  money  \  and  it 
IS  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  coins,  thai 
tbe  currency  of  these  Spanish  coins  should  cease. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country,  prices  and  debts  are  ex- 
pressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  according  to  our  legal  no- 
menclature of  money  and  our  own  coins  ;  but  in  other 
parts  d  the  republic,  prices  and  pecuniary  sums  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence, 
and  especially  in  shillings  and  pence.  Pounds,  shillings 
and  pence  are  merely  a  money  of  account,  unknown  to 
oor  laws «  and  to  slate  accurately  the  value  of  our  own 
coins  in  this  money,  calculations  involving  small  frsctions 
are  necessary.  This  inconvenience  alone  is  great  A 
much  greater  evil  is,  that  these  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  are  of  four  dissimilar  kinds,  in  different  States  and 
plac^  J  each  of  them  making  different  divisions  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  and  its  parts,  into  shillings  and  pence  : 
and  each  of  these  discordant  imaginary  moneys,  though 


understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  local  scene  where 
it  prevails,  is  little  known  by  others.  These  denomina- 
tions with  their  various  significations,  had  existed  in  many 
of  the  States,  before  the  establishment  of  our  nalioniil 
system  of  money  ;  and  they  had  been  applied  tn  the 
Spanish  silver  coins,  which  were  then  the  most  common 
money  of  the  country.  The  same  denominations  are  itiil 
continued  by  custom  (  and  this  usage  is  prolonged  by  ilie 
presence  and  currency  of  the  Spanish  coins,  with  which 
the  denominations  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  have 
been  so  long  associated.  When  these  Spanisli  coins  shtU 
disappear,  the  denominations  of  pounds,  shillings  ami 
pence  will  soon  cease  ;  prices  and  debts  will  be  stated  in 
dollars  and  cents ;  and  not  only  will  our  coins  be  uniform, 
I  but  we  hhall  also  enjoy  in  practice,  the  great  convent- 
I  ence  of  a  uniform  expression  of  values  in  tlie  national 
money,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

While  these  Spanish  coins  are  legal  money,  they  will 
not  be  converted  into  our  own  coins.  The  possessor  of 
these  coins  can  gain  nothing  by  their  re-coinsge,  when 
they  are  equal  in  weight,  to  our  own  coins ;  and  when 
they  are  inferior  in  weight,  but  still  equal  in  current  vi* 
luc,  he  will  certainly  not  employ  the  mir.t  to  conven 
his  diminished  coins  into  a  less  number  of  pieces. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  not  ready  to  dispense  vitb 
these  Spanish  coins,  because  our  own  coins  have  not  yet 
taken  their  place  in  circulation.  Our  own  coins  have  not 
taken  their  place  in  circulation,  because  these  foreign 
coins  have  had  the  currency  and  the  sanction  of  hVi 
which  they  now  possess:  and  while  they  enjoy  thispov- 
erful  protection,  they  cannot  be  replaced  by  our  own 
coins.  Not  only  will  these  Spanish  coins  continue  to 
circulate,  but  diminished  as  they  now  are,  they  willloa 
great  extent,  expel  our  own  coins  from  circulsiion.  If 
the  currency  of  these  Spanish  coins  cannot  be  discon* 
tinned  without  some  inconvenience,  that  inconvenience 
wdl  be  transient  \  will  be  soon  succeeded  by  the  great 
benefit  of  sound  and  uniform  coins  of  our  own  mint  i  aixi 
will  he  itself  the  price,  without  which,  that  benefit  can- 
not be  obtained. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply  of  our 
own  coins  ;  biit  we  never  ran  enjoy  this  great  conveni- 
ence, without  employing  the  means  which  are  nccessaiy 
to  the  end.  We  are  in  no  want  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
in  a  country  so  rich,  industrious,  and  commercial,  there 
never  can  be  any  deficiency  of  these  metals,  of  long  du* 
ration.  Oar  recent  imports  and  exports  of  gold  aixi  sil- 
ver, have  been,  during  tbe  four  years  which  are  specified, 
as  follows  : 

From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1824,  to  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  September,  1825. 

Imports,    6,150,765  dollars. 
Exports,  8,797,055  dollars. 

From  tbe  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1835,  to  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  September,  1826  \ 

Imports,    6,880,966  dollars. 
Exports,  4,098,678  dollars. 

From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1836,  to  thelhi^ 
tieth  day  of  September,  1827 ; 

Imports,    8,151,130  dollars. 
Exports,  7,971,306  dollars. 

From  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1827,  to  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  September,  1828  { 

Imports,    7.489,741  dollars. 
Exports,   7,550.439  dollars. 

These  great  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  i>t 
brought  into  our  country,  and  when  here,  are  ready  to 
satisfy  any  demand,  internal  or  foreign,  which  may  ex- 
ist. They  are  now  exported  soon  after  they  arrive.  An; 
portion  of  (he  gold  and  silver  imported,  which  may  be  rr 
quisite  for  a  supply  of  our  own  coins,  may  bcreuinw 
tor  that  object;  but  this  purpose  cannot  be  sccompI'isi>e«i 
without  rendering  our  own  coins  necessary  for  the  sk( 
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of  money.  Coins  are  converte^l  into  btillion,  and  bullion 
is  conTerted  into  coins  by  the  mint,  at  the  pleasure  of 
every  possessor  of  coins  or  bullion  ;  the  object  of  either 
conversion,  is  gain  ;  and  the  possessor  of  bullion  will  not 
employ  the  mint  to  coin  it,  unless  coins  are  more  valua 
ble  than  Ibe  uncoined  metal.  A  demand  for  coins  for 
the  offices  of  money,  renders  them  more  vahiable  than 
bullion  :  and  an  adequate  supply  of  coins  can  never  be 
obtained  and  held  in  circulation,  otherwise  than  by  an 
eifeciive  demand  for  coins  as  money. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  coins  possessed 
by  the  community,  and  whether  the  offices  of  money  are 
performed  wholly  by  coins,  or  partly  by  coins  and  partly 
by  credit  in  the  forms  of  paper  money,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est moment,  that  the  coins  which  are  the  only  legal 
money,  should  be  uniform  and  current,  accunling  to  their 
true  values. 

To  depend  upon  foreign  coins  for  our  onlinary  domes- 
tic use,  is  unworthy  of  ourselves  and  our  condition.  We 
have  all  the  reasons  of  policy  which  induce  nations  to  es- 
tablish  and  coin  money  for  themselves  :  we  have  all  the 
means  for  coining  our  own  money  :  our  own  system  of 
money,  our  mint  and  our  own  coins,  are  no  longer,  in 
their  infancy  :  and  the  just  pride  of  national  character 
should  now  discard  the  foreign  coins  which  were  from 
necessity  adopted  and  used  by  tiie  country,  in  its  colo- 
nial slate. 

The  currency  of  these  Spanish  coins  must  now  be  abol- 
ls])ed,  or  at  least  be  checked.  As  these  coins  are  widt* ly 
diffused,  and  cannot  be  immediately  replaced  in  circular 
tion  by  our  o»'n  coins,  it  would  be  too  rigorous  to  pro- 
hibit at  once  their  currency  by  consent.  Their  circula 
tion  may  be  checked,  by  depriving  them  altogether  of 
the  character  of  legal  money,  and  this  is  the  measure 
which  is  now  recommended.  Being  in  familiar  use,  these 
coins  will  still  to  a  great  extent  circulate  by  consent ; 
and  though  any  circulation  of  these  coins  will  be  perni- 
cious, their  currency,  by  consent  of  parties,  may  for  some 
time  longer  be  tolerated. 

Our  mint  is  in  a  ver}  s  atisfactory  state.  Its  officers  pos- 
sess all  the  skill  requisite  for  their  stations  ;  the  modern 
improvements  in  the  art  of  coining  have  been  adopted  ; 
and  the  machinery  proper  for  fabricating  all  our  coins,  is 
provided  and  is  in  use.  The  establishment  is  complete 
in  all  the  faculties  of  a  national  mint ;  and  being  complete 
in  its  organization,  its  capacity  to  issue  coins  may  be 
easily  enlarged.  Our  coinage  has  hitherto  been  per- 
formed in  an  edifice  extremely  unstiitable  for  the  opera 
tioas  of  :i  mint ;  but  under  this  disadvantage,  the  mini  has 
been  able  to  coin  without  much  delay,  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  ha\e  been  presented  fur  coinage.  In  pur- 
suance of  a  recent  provision  of  law,  a  new  edifice  for  the 
use  of  the  mint  is  now  in  a  course  of  construction  ;  and 
this  siructure  will  afford  ample  accommodation  for  all  the 
operations  of  a  great  mint.  It  will  be  completed  in  Jan- 
uary or  February,  1831  ;  and  the  mint  will  be  established 
and  in  full  operation  in  the  new  edifice,  before  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1831.  1'he  mint  is  now  a!jle  to  fabricate  and 
issue  coins  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
year ;  and  it  will  soon  be  able  to  coin  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  year,  or  any  greater  sum  which  our  wants  may 
require. 

The  proposed  regulations  concerning  the  legal  tender 
of  the  copper  coins,  and  the  legal  tender  of  diminished 
coins  of  silver  and  gold,  may,  without  inconvenience, 
have  immediate  operation. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  regulation  by  which  Spanish 
dollars  and  their  parts  will  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender, 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fourtii  day  of  Jul>,  1831.  Before 
that  time,  all  these  Spanish  coins  now  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  re-coii»ed,  if  they  should  l>e  presented  to 
the  mint,  lor  that  purpose.  Almost  all  the  Spanish  dol- 
lars now  in  this  countr)*,  are  collected  in  the  commercial 


seaports  ;  where  they  are  held  rather  as  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, than  as  circulating  coins.  The  minor  coins  and 
especially  the  quarters,  eighths  and  sixteenths  of  the 
Spanish  dollar,  are  in  active  circul  ition  in  all  parts  of  our 
country.  These  coins  being  in  common  use,  great  num- 
bera  of  them  will  circulate  by  consent,  after  they  ahall 
cease  to  be  legal  money ;  as  all  of  them  now  circulate 
freely,  when  very  few  of  them  are  a  legal  tender.  No 
great  quantity  of  these  Spanish  coins  will  be  presented 
for  re-coinage,  at  any  particular  ttme.  This  measure  will 
therefore  produce  no  inconvenient  pressure  upon  the 
community  or  the  mint ;  and  its  practical  effect  will  be, 
that  these  Spanish  coins  will  be  gradually  withdrawn  from 
circulation,  and  gradually  replaced  by  our  own  coins. 

We  are  not  prepared  for  the  immediate  operation  of 
the  nde  by  which  our  silver  coins*  less  than  a  dollar,  will 
not  be  a  legal  tender  for  payment  of  large  sums.  Our 
gold  coins  are  withdt*awn  from  cirdilation,  soon  after 
they  are  issued  from  the  mint ;  and  we  have  very  few 
dollai*s  of  our  own  mint,  now  in  currency.  A  delay  which 
may  enable  us  to  provide  a  suitable  amount  of  dollars  or 
of  dollars  and  gold  corns,  must  therefore  be  allowed*— 
The  proposed  regulation  should  be  now  established, 
that  all  may  prepare  for  its  effect  (  and  the  time  assigned 
for  the  commencement  of  its  operation,  should  be  suf- 
ficiently remote  to  allow  requisite  preparation,  and  suf- 
ficiently nesr  to  impose  the  necessity  and  give  the  im- 
pulse, without  which  preparation  will  not  be  made. 

The  values  of  gold  and  silver,  in  tlieir  relation  to  each 
other,  now  establislied  in  our  coins,  are  different  from 
the  relative  values  of  these  metals  in  commerce ,  the  legal 
valuation  of  gold  being  too  low,  and  thut  of  silver  too 
high.  Our  gold  cuins  are  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
chkfly  by  the  operation  of  this  erroneous  proportion. 
This  subject  is  now  under  examination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Se- 
nate ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  by  suitable  regulations  the 
convenience  of  gold  coins  may  be  secured  to  the  country. 
But  if  this  object  should  not  be  attained,  and  our  coins 
shall  hereafter  consist  as  thf-y  now  do,  of  silver,  the  coins 
of  this  metal  should  be  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  pub^ 
lie  convenience.  Without  the  regulation  now  proposed,* 
dollars  will  not  be  coined,  or  if  coined,  will  not  remain 
in  circulation  ;  and  t))e  dollar,  the  largest  silver  com  au- 
thorized by  lavi',  the  unit  of  our  system  (f  money,  will  be 
known  only  as  a  money  of  account,  not  represented  by 
any  sensible  object. 

tiad  this  regulation  b/en  in  force  from  the  commence- 
ment of  our  system,  we  shouhl  now  have  in  currency  a 
due  proportion  of  the  higSier  coins.  All  our  corns  hav- 
ing been  indiscriminately  legal  for  all  tlie  purposes  of 
money,  the  causes  wl^iich  subtract  large  coins  from  circu- 
lation have  hud  unrestrained  ciperat'.un  ;  and  we  are  now 
almost  destitute  of  the  higher  coins  \i  hich  our  system 
has  wisely  authorized. 

When  this  regulation  shall  be  in  force,  a  portion  of  the 
current  coins  must  consist  either  of  dollars,  or  of  dolWrs 
and  gold  ;  but  this  purtion  will  probably  be  no  great 
part  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  coins.  Large  sums 
will  from  convenience  be  in  general  received  and  paid 
as  they  now  are,  in  paper  money.  An  amount  of  dollars 
and  gold  or  of  dollars  sufficient  for  sll  the  exigencies 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  this  rule, 
may  be  coined  within  two  years.  'l*hat  an  interval  may 
be  allowed,  which  shall  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  ne- 
cessary preparation,  in  respect  both  to  die  con\enience 
of  the  commuriity  and  the  ability  of  the  mint,  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  1833,  t*  proposed  as  the  time  when  this  re- 
gAilatttm  shall  take  effect. 

Our  system  of  money  is  in  the  main  excellent  {  and  in 

most  of  its  gi  eat  principles,  no  innovation  can  be  made 

with  advantage.     But  it  is  nut  perft  ct,  and  it  is  suscep- 

1  tible  of  much   improvement.     The  design  of  this  report, 
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has  been,  to  present  and  discuss  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  existing  laws  ;  and  to  propose  tiis  new  regulations 
which  arc  requisite  to  supply  those  dctVcts.  These  re- 
gulations ate  conctived  not  only  to  be  amendments  im- 
portant in  themselves,  asa>ound  principles  ofa  permanent 
system,  but  aUo  to  be  urgently  required  by  the  actual 
state  of  the  coins  now  in  use. 

The  general  clfccts  of  these  regulations  will  be,  to  pro- 
mote the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals ;  to  increaKC 
the  quantity  of  our  own  coins,  and  especially  of  some  of 
our  coins,  which  now  scarcely  enter  into  our  circulation  ; 
to  diffuse  our  different  coins  throughout  the  United 
Slates  ;  and  to  retain  them  m  the  circulation  and  ttie  use 
of  the  community. 

The  propositions  now  submitted,  are  these  : 

1.  That  our  copper  coins  siiall  be  a  legal  tender  for 
payment  i>f  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  cents,  and  for 
no  greater  sum. 

2.  That  our  silver  coins  less  than  a  dollar,  shall  not  be 
a  legal  tender,  for  payment  of  any  sum  exceeding  ten 
dollars. 

3.  Thf«t  when  our  coins  of  gold  or  silver  are  diminished 
in  weight,  more  tiuin  a  twenty ^fifth  part  of  their  full 
yeight,  they  shall  not  be  legal  money. 

4.  That  no  foreign  coin  w  l.atever  shall  be  a  legal  ten- 
der« 

5.  That  the  first  and  third  of  these  regulations  f»hall 
be  in  force  immediately ;  that  the  fourth  shall  take  effect 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1831  $  and  that  the  second 
shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1Q33. 

A  bill  containing  these  provi&io'ts,  is  also  submitted. 


IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

FfBnuAHT  22,  1830. 

Mr.  WHITE  made  the  following  report  : 

The  Comp^iitee  on  Indian  Affuirs,  to  whom  was  referred 
that  part  of  the  President's  Message,  dated  \hc  eighth 
day  of  December  last,  which  relates  to  Indian  Affairs, 
have  had  tlie  .-ame  under  consideration,  and  ask  leave 
to  submit  the  tollowing  report  : 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  those  Indian  tribes  or  na* 
tions,  with  which  we  have  political  relations,  ereafed  or 
regulated  by  trca  ies,  is  becoming,  every  year,  more  and 
more  intrresFting  ;  especially  those  relating  to  stich  as  re- 
side within  any  of  the  S'ates  of  the  Uni«)n,  or  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  it.  l*iic  matters  communicated 
hy  the  President,  in  his  Message,  relative  to  the  Chero- 
kce.s  are  of  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  character, 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  to 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  A'abama,  or  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  The  committee  have  employed  themselves  assi* 
duou'^ly  in  their  investigation,  with  an  anxious  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  information  within  their  reach, 
and  desirous  to  recommend  something  to  the  Senate, 
which,  if  pr(}dtictive  of  no  positive  good,  will  at  least ' 
have  the  merit  of«i)ot  further  embarrassing  queslions,  al- 
ready sufficiently  complicated. 

With  this  nation,  ihe  United  States  have  formed  a  nnm- 
ber  of  treaties,  commencing  as  early  as  the  year  1785, 
and  endittg  in  the  year  1819.  At  the  formation  of  the 
first,  the  Indians  occupied  portions  of  territory  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Cnrohna,  and  of  Georgia.  Since  that  period,  Notth  Car- 
olina Cided  a  part  of  her  territory,  on  which  a  portion  of 
these  Indians  rehided,  to  the  United  States;  and  that  ter- 
ritory, according  to  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  cession ,  has  been 
Muce  formed  into  the  State  of  Tennes.see.  South  Caro* 
lina  and  Georgia  amicably  settled  the  boundary  between 
them  ;  and  by  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Georgo,  dated  in  the  year  1802,  the  United  States 
ac  qnired  the  title  to  a  portion  of  territoiy,  ont  of  which,  ' 


the  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  gfreater  pact  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  have  been  since  formed.  And  now,  it  so 
happens,  that  a  part  of  the  Cherokees  still  reside  within 
the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  according  to 
iUtriT  present  ho*!ndariea,  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of 
Tennessee  and  of  Alabama.  Latterly,  Georgia,  in  the 
exercise,  as  the  supposes,  of  her  sovereign  powers,  lits 
extended  her  laws  over  the  whole  of  the  State,  and  &ub- 
jrcted  the  Indians  to  her  jurisdiction.  Meantime,  the 
Cherokees  have  formed  a  civil  government  of  thei'  own, 
entirely  inde])endent  of  any  State,  claiming  to  have  a 
right  to  do  so  in  virttie  of  their  original  title  in  thehntis 
ou  uhich  they  reside,  and  relying,  likewise,  upon  ir-e 
guarantee  of  their  country,  in  several  cf  their  treMiis 
for  red  with  the  United  States.  Tlu-y  have  called  upon 
the  Executive  to  make  good  this  guarantee,  by  pre  vent- 
ing the  operation  of  the  ]aw«>  of  either  Georgia  or  Alaba- 
ma, within  these  limiis secured  to  them  by  the  saidtra- 
lies.  To  this 'application  the  President  has  replied,  tU 
he  has  no  power  to  check  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
those  States,  within  their  respective  limits  ;  that  the  Con^ 
s*-itution  of  the  United  States  forbids  theform.Mion  of  any 
new  State  within  the  limits  of  an  old  one,  witlioutitscon* 
sei.t  ;  therefore,  the  Cherokees  cannot  be  rccogpized  &« 
a  separate  Stale,  within  those  limits  where  they  nov  re- 
side ;  and  tliat,  if  they  choose  to  remain  there,  they  slull 
be  protected  in  doing  so,  but  that  they  must  submit  to 
the  laws  of  the  re«pective  States,  at  the  same  timetliev 
are  protected  by  them,  and  earn*,  stiy  recommend«  to 
them  to  consent  tu  exchange  the  country  where  thej 
now  reside,  for  one  West  uf  the  Mississippi,  owned  by 
the  Uni'ed  States,  and  not  ytt  included  within  tliebouiK!) 
of  any  State  or  Territctry,  where  they  can  be  again  uniied 
with  that  portion  of  their  nation  which  has  already  emi- 
grated, and  where  the  United  States  can,  and  will,  mike 
them  forever  secure  from  vnjy  interruption  from  the 
whites,  or  from  any  other  nation  or  people  whatever. 

To  this  proposition  the  Indians  have  given  anabs'iliitc 
refusal,  still  insisting  on  a  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  stipu- 
lations. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  will  commence  their  opention  ii 
the  month  of  Jime  next.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  the  pun- 
ful  consequences  which  will  probably  follow,  from  la*' 
operating  over  the  sanie  terrilor}',  at  one  andthesarre 
time,  and  flowing  from  jurisdictions  or  sovenigns,  /W^ 
pendent  of  each  other. 

The  evil  will  not  htop  here  ;  already  we  are  ad»iit- 
Mississippi  has  passed  a  law,  incorporating  her  India: 
population  with  her  citizens;  that  Alabama  ban exttn'- 
cd  her  laws  over  the  Creek  Indians  within  her  limits  ;&'» 
before  long,  we  may  anticipate  that  the  like  policy  vi'l 
be  pursued  by  several  other  States. 

From  the  information  before  the  committie,  no  hope 
need  be  entertained  that  either  of  those  States  willclianf^ 
their  policy,  and  rtpcal  those  laws  ;  a  period  hassrr;^^' 
wilt  n  tlie  United  States  have  a  duty  to  perfwnn,  wlnfj" 
must  be  discharged,  in  gttod faith,  to  the  States  concept Ji 
to  the  Indiana,  and  with  »eaered  regard  t»  their  ovit  \\^p 
character. 

In  the  view  which  the  committee  have  of  this  subject, 
they  believe  it  would  be  unnecessary,  if  not  impropefr 
for  them  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  points  in  d»s| «'' 
between  the  cmUendmg  parties,-  because  there  ca«  sc 
no  reason  to  suppose  any  additional  enactments  by  Con- 
gress are  necessary  to  put  in  the  power  of  the  Execu';« 
to  make  good  xUe'guaranties  contained  in  the  treaties ''» 
in  his  judgment,  they  ought  to  have  the  construction  ^ 
which  the  Cherokees  insist,  and  his  duly,  acconlmi,'  *' 
the  constitution,  would  authorize  him  to  oppose  tbet?* 
eration  of  the  Slate  laws.  ^ 

In  1802,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  regulate  trade  afj- 
intercourse  Mfridi  the  Indians,  the  provisions  of  »l»^"' 
connectetl  with  the  treaties,  are  sufKciently  broad  'o»«" 
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thorize  the  Executive  to  give  effect  to  every  stipulation, 
wliich  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  perform. 

The  failure  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Chero- 
kees»  as  it  appears  to  tlie  C  immittee,  proceeded  not 
from  a  defect  in  the  Uw,  but  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Executivci  (»r»fi7tf/«oiia/ objections  exist,  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  remove,  by  any  law 
which  they  could  enact. 

l*he  difficulties  which  have  actually  occurred  were 
foreseen  some  years  since,  and  successive  Administrations 
seem  to  have  been  anxiously  endeavoring  to  avoid  them  ;  • 
and  the  only  remedy  suggested  by  any,  appears  to  have 
been,  to  provide  a  country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  be- 
yond  the  limits  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  ;  to 
have  it  laid  off  and  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  would 
accommodate  aU  the  Indiana  residing  within  any  of  the 
States  or  Territories ;  to  have  those  districts  so  described, 
by  natural  or  artificial  marks,  that  each  could  be  known 
from  every  other ;  and  then,  by  fair  and  peaceable  means, 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  exchange  the  lands  where  they 
tive^  for  some  of  those  tlius  described,  and  to  emigrate. 
A  suitable  country,  as  is  believed,  has  been  procured,  but, 
owing  to  some  cause  or  other,  the  districts  have  not,  as 
ye%  been  laid  off*,  and  properly  described.  Exchanges, 
however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  been  made,  and 
consequent  e'viigrations  from  various  tribes  have  taken 
place.  A  portion  of  the  Cherokees,  equal,  as  is  believed, 
to  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  the  whole,  has  actually 
removed  to,  and  settled  in,  a  country  well  situated  to 
their  wants  and  wishes.  West  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
is  g'ood  reason  to  believe  many  more  would  have  removed 
before  this  time,  except  for  various  causes,  which,  as  yet, 
the  United  States,  have  not  been  able  to  overconae.  The 
principal  one  is,  the  idea  of  a  separate  and  independent 
State  of  their  own,  where  they  now  live.  This  is  the 
work,  principally,  of  comparatively  a  few,  who  are  either 
white  men  connected  with  the  nation  by  marriage,  or  of 
those  of  mixed  blood,  born  in  the  nation,  who  are  well 
educated  and  intelligent,  who  have  acquired  considerable 
property,  and,  through  the  annuities  paid  by  the  United 
States,  and  by  other  means,  are  yearly  adding  to  it.  This 
class  of  people,  it  is  believed,  do  not  altogether  equal  one 
hundred  in  number.  A  very  small  portion  ot  full  bloud- 
cd  Indians  can  be  named,  who  are  in  tlie  like  circum- 
stances,  or  who  have  roucli  agency  in  their  pubhe  affairs. 

Those  who  are  in  public  employ,  have  an  influence  al- 1 
most  unbounded  over  the  nation.  They  fill  all  the  offi- 
ces created  by  their  laws,  and  iiave  the  entire  manage- ' 
ment  of  the  funds  derived  from  every  source.  The  rest 
of  tlie  nation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  one 
owning  some  small  property,  and  having  settlements  of 
their  own,  upon  which  tlie)*  make  a  sufficiency  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  but  little  surplus. — 
Tlio^e  of  the  other,  comprehending,  as  is  believed,  the 
muss  of  the  population,  are  as  poor  and  degraded  as  can 
weM  be  imagined.  They  may  be  said  to  live  without 
hope  of  better  circumstances  ;  they  have  almost  no  pru- 
periy,  and  seem  destitute  of  the  means  or  prospect  of  ac* 
rxuiring  any.  There  is  very  little  game  in  titcir  country. 
riiey  are  without  industry,  without  information,  unlet* 
ered,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon  what  they  can  beg, 
mil  upon  the  birds  and  fi^h  they  can  prooure.  A  stmn 
r-er  who  travels  along  a  leading  road  through  the  nation, 
jr  mjikes  but  a  short  stay  in  it,  will  form  a  very  erroiie- 
>iis  opinion  of  the  true  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  He  has  intercourse  only  with  those  of  i he 
irst  or  second  class  before  mentioned,  and  forms  his 
opinions  of  all,  from  tlte  condition  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates.  It  may  then  be  asked,  why  do  these  people 
%-fuse  to  emigrate?  Tlie  answer  is,  those  who  have  in- 
laence  over  them,  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
rtriit  them.  They  misrepresent  i he  country  offered.  West 
>r  the  Mississippi.  They  use  periuasit)n,  while  it  answers 


the  purpose,  and  threats,  when  persuasion  is  likely  to 
fail.  The  committee  are  well  satisfied,  that  every  hu- 
mane and  benevolent  individual,  who  is  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  Cherokees,  and  is  cor 
reetly  informed  of  their  true  condition,  must  feel  desirous 
for  their  removal,  provided  it  can  be  effected  with  their 
eonsent. 

Oher  strong  .inducements  for  this  desire,  must  be 
found  in  the  condition  to  which  they  are  now  brought,  by 
the  collision  between  them  and  the  laws  of  the  States  in 
which  they  reside. 

Although  the  committc,  fcr  the  reasons  before  gWen^ 
consider  it  unnecessary;  if  not  improper,  in  them,  to  of- 
fer any  opinion  upon  the  Validity  of  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  parties  ^  yet,  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  leading  fact*, 
and  main  points,  upon  which  the  controversy  has  depend- 
ed, and  must  hereafter  depend. 

The  title  of  the  Cherokees  must  rest  upon  their  ori^i. 
nal  right  of  occupancy,  and  upon  the  treaties  formed  with 
the  United  States. 

As  to  the  first,  "their  title  by  occupancy,"  the  answer 
would  be,  when  the  country  was  discovered,  they  were 
8:ivages ;  and  that  this  discovery,  of  itself,  gave  a  right  to 
form  settlements,  and  to  exclude  all  other  civilized  na- 
tions. That  it  conferred  upon  the  nation  of  the  discov- 
erer  and  settler,  the  right  to  acquire  the  usufructuary  in- 
terest which  the  natives  had.  It  would  be  added,  that, 
at  a  very  early  perio<l,  the  Cherokees  formed  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  by  which  Whey  gave  up  their  independence 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty.  Thut  they  took  a  part  with  the  British  Cro^vn 
in  the  war  of  the  Ucvoluiion.  That  the  .\nierican  arms 
were  employed  against  them,  and  they  conquered,  when 
Independence  was  acknowledged,  and  the  treaty  of  peace 
made  with  Great  Britain.  That  this  conquest  conferred 
upon  the  respective  Stales,  within  whose  limits  they  were, 
all  the  rights,  and  gave  them  all  the  powers  which  the 
Crown  had,  prior  to  the  Kevolution<  Tiiat  this  right  still 
continued  in  the  States,  and  never  was  yielded  to  the 
United  States.  That,  in  securing  these  rights,  they  seve- 
rally cxetxsised  these  powers,  from  the  year  1777  up  to 
the  year  1785,  in  such  manner,  as,  in  their  sovereign  will, 
they  believed  to  be  wise  and  jtis*,  without  any  control 
from  the  United  States. 

That,  althougli,  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  there 
is  a  power  given  to  the  United  Slates  to  make  treaties 
with  Indians  residing  out  of  their  limits,  yet  there  is,  in 
the  nirith  article,  an  express  saving  to  each  Stale,  of  all 
its  legislative  rights,  within  its  chartered  limits. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  poliiiciti  condition  of  the 
Indians,  as  established  by  treaties  between  them  anl  the 
United  States.  The  first  and  only  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees, during  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  conclud- 
ed in  November,  1785. 

By  that  treaty,  a  boundary  is  establilhcd,  which  allots 
to  the  Inilians  a  great  extent  of  country  within  the  ac- 
knowledged limits  of  both  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
and  over  which  tho<;e  States  had  actually  legislated  ;  had 
previously  authorized  by  law  the  sales  of  land  therein  ;  a 
considerai)le  quantity  had  in  fact  been  sold  to  indiv'duals, 
and  the  considenition  money  paid  to  the  State. 

Against  this  treaty  both  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  en- 
I  tercd  their  solemn  protests,  it  being,  as  they  alleged,  in 
i  violation  of  their  legisialive  rights. 

Not  very  long  after  tliis  treaty,  the  Cherokees  waged 
a  war  against  the  citizens  of  ihoie  States,  which  continued 
until  some  bhort  time  prior  to  the  treaty  ot  llotstoii,  con* 
eluded  iu  the  year  1791. 

This  was  the  first  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  under 
the  authority  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  it  a  new  bound  try    is  agreed   upon  by 
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which  the  limits  before  allotted  to  the  iDclians  are  reduced 
to  a  smaller  compass. 

By  the  seventh  article,  "  the  United  State»  aolemniy 
guaranty  io  the  Cherokee  nation,  all  their  lands  hereby 
ceded.'' 

On  the  7th  day  of  February,  1797,  an  additional  article 
to  this  last  mentioned  treaty,  is  agreed  upon,  by  which 
an  addition  of  fi?e  hundred  dollars  is  made  to  the  annuity 
stipulated  in  the  former  treaty. 

In  Jiine,  1794,  another  treaty  is  made  between  the  par- 
ties, by  which  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1791,  are 
revived,  an  addition  made  to  their  annuity,  and  provision 
for  running  and  marking  the  boundary  line. 

In  October,  1798,  an  additioAil  treaty  is  concluded,  by 
which  ybrm^r  treatiea  are  revived^  the  boundary  of  Indian 
lands  curtailed  by  another  cession  to  the  United  States, 
for  an  additional  compensation. 

In  October,  1804,  another  treaty  is  concluded,  by  which 
more  bnd  is  ceded  by  the  Indians,  for  a  consideration 
agreed  upon  and  specified  in  the  treaty. 

In  October,  1805,  two  treaties  are  made,  by  which  the 
Indians  cede  an  additional  qtiantity  of  land. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  January,  1806,  another  treaty 
is  concluded,  in  which  more  land  is  ceded  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  in  September,  1807«  an  explanation  Is  agreed 
upon  of  the  boundary  line  intended  in  the  treaty  last 
mentioned. 

On  the  22d  day  of  March,  1816,  another  treaty  is  con* 
eluded,  by  which  the  Indians  relinquish  their  title  to 
lands  in  South  Carolina,  for  which  the  United  States,  en- 
gage South  Carolina  will  make  payment ;  and  on  the 
same  day,  another  treaty  is  made,  iu  which  the  Indians 
relinquish  to  tlie  United  States  their  claim  to  more  lands, 
and  agree  to  allow  the  use  of  the  water  courses  in  their 
remaining  country,  and  also  to  permit  roads  to  be  made 
through  tite  same. 

On  the  14lh  of  September,  1816,  another  treaty  is 
mado,  by  which  an  additional  quantity  of  lands  is  ceded 
til  the  United  States. 

On  the  8th  day  of  July,  1817,  another  treaty  is  con- 
cludet^  by  which  an  exchange  of  lands  is  agreed  on,  and 
a  plan  for  dividing  the  Cherokees  settled.  One  part  to 
remain  East  of  the  Mississippi ;  another  to  emigrate  West 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  a  country  designated  in  the  treaty  ; 
and  those  who  might  happen  to  fall  within  the  territory 
ceded,  to  have  an  election  to  beeomt  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  head  of  an  Indian  family  to  have  a  reser- 
vation of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  to  include 
his  improvements. 

And  on  the  27th  Februar}*,  1819,  another  treaty  is  con- 
cluded, intended  to  be  in  execution  of  the  stipulations 
contained  in  that  of  1817,  in  several  particulars,  and  in 
which  an  additional  tract  of  countiy  is  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

These,  as  the  committee  believe,  are  all  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  nation  on 
tlie  JSast  aide  of  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  limits  of 
any  of  the  United  States. 

In  several  of  them  there  are  stipulations  for  roads,  the 
navigation  of  rivers,  and  the  establishment  of  ferries  with- 
in tiie  bounds  reserved  by  the  Cherokees  to  themselves,  and 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  United  States. 

In  virtue  of  these  treaties,  the  Cherokees  contend  they 
have  a  valid  and  complete  title  to  the  lands  of  which  they 
are  in  possession  ;  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  establish 
such  government,  as,  in  their  own  opinion,  is  best  suited 
to  their  condition  ;  and  that  such  government  is  indc' 
pendent  of  any  of  the  .States  within  the  Timits  of  which  any 
portions  of  their  territory  may  happen  to  be  {  and  tliat 
the  United  States  stand  solemnly  pledged  to  protect  ihem 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  it,  against  all  the  world. 

On  the  other  side,  tl»e  States  may  admit,  that,  if  the 
political  condition  cf  the  Cht-rokecs  was  to  be  considered. 


as  it  related  to  (he  rights  and  powers  of  the  United  Slal^ 
only,  then  it  is  true,  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  a  commu* 
nity  sovereign,  in  all  respects,  those  only  excepted  in 
which  they  had  by  the  treaties  expressly  surrendered 
their  independence ;  and  still  contend  that  Geoi*gia  was 
a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  from  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1776,  a  period  anterior  to  the  Union  of  the  States, 
under  either  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  or  of  the  pre- 
sent Constitution.  That,  as  a  sovereign  State,  she  had  a 
right  to  govern  every  human  being  within  her  limits,  ac* 
cording  to  her  own  will,  and  to  dispose  of  all  the  Tacant 
lands,  when,  to  whom,  and  for  what  consideration,  she 
pleased.  That  she  is  still  in  the  posscMion  of  all  those 
rights  and  powers,  excepting  only  such  as  she  has  ex- 
pressly surrendered.  That  she  never  has  surrendered  to 
the  United  States,  either  by  a  treaty,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  power  to  dispose  of  iier  vacant  territor)*,  or 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Government  within 
her  limits,  without  her  consent.  So  far  from  it,  that  ttie 
9th  article  of  the  Confederation  forbids  any  violation  of 
her  legislative  righs,  and  expressly  provides  that  no  State 
shall  oe  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  {  and  that  the  3d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the 
Constitution  expressly  says  :  No  new  Stale  shall  be  fornied 
within  the  limits  of  one  or  more  of  the  old,  without  their 
consent.  And  the  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
declares,  that  even  **  private  property  shall  not  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  making  just  compensation."  That, 
if  private  property  cannot  be  taken  without  eompoksation, 
the  conclusion  is  very  strong,  that  il  was  not  intended  to 
give  a  power  to  take  the  property  which  belonged  to  a 
sovereign  Stale,  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  That 
she  never  did  give  her  consent  to  this  disposition  of  either 
her  jurisdiction  or  ofher  territory  ;  so  far  from  it,  slie  en- 
tered her  solemn  protest  against  the  first  treaty  formed  in 
the  year  1785,  as  violative  of  her  rights*  and  that  no  in. 
ference  can  oe  drawn  to  her  disadvantage,  from  her  e- 
lence,  or  from  any  thing  she  may  have  aaid  in  relation  to 
any  subsequent  treaty ;  because,  in  each  of  them,  a 
change  was  made,  by  which  a  p»rtion  of  her  territory  and 
jurisdiction  was  restored  to  her,  and  tliua  her  condition 
rendered  better  than  it  was  under  the  treaty  of  1785, 
against  which  she  had  protested. 

She  may  further  insibt,  that  the  second  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives  to  tlie 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  power  to  make  treaties,  has  no  application  to 
Indians  within  the  chartered  limits  of  any  of  the  States  « 
nor  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  which  gives 
Congress  power  to  regelate  commerce  with  the  Indiaa 
tribes.  That  if  Indians  can  be  treated  with,  it  most  be 
those  only  who  reside  out  of  the  limits  of  the  States^  and 
those  with  whom  commerce  may  be  regulated,  must  be 
similarly  situated  ;  otherwise,  that  part  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article,  which  forbids  the  enumeration  of 
Indians  residing  within  the  States,  and  '*  not  taxed,"  will 
be  without  any  appropriate  meaning.  That,  although 
the  United  States  may  have  contracted  oUigaiians  with 
the  Cherokee  nation,  yet  they  had  prewMsly  contracted 
those  equally  sa  solemn  with  saehofthe  States.  That  in 
tiie  4th  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constxtutioo,  the 
following  pledge  is  given  :  *'  The  United  States  shall  soi- 
emnly  guranly  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repubficao 
form  of  Government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  thea 
against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature, 
or  of  the  Executive,  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  against  domestic  violence." 

She  may  ask,  how  can  Georgia  have  a  **republacaa 
form  of  government,"  co-extensive  with  her  limits,  ua' 
less  a  niajority  of  her  citizens  are  permitted  to  prescribe 
rules,  lO  which  all  must  conform^  How  will  the  United 
States  have  made  good  the  '*  g^iarantee  against  domestic 
violence^*'  if  they  permit  a  portion  of  the  popiiUtioa 
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within  her  UmiU  ta  establish  a  Government,  contnry  to 
her  wU!,  tirith  auth()rity  to  prescribe  niles  inconsistent 
with  \\\mt  prescribetl  by  herself?  She  may  adJ,  that  it 
was  tn  the  confiilcnce  that  this  "solemn  piarsntee" 
woii^il  be  sacredly  kept,  that  she  consented  to  give  up 
any  portion  of  her  sovereignty,  and  become  a  member  of 
the  Uni«n. 

In  addition,  she  may  uTjre,  that,  in  l602,  upwards  of 
twenty-seven  years  aJ;o,  she  niade  a  contract  with  the 
United  States,  by  which  they  became  boimd  to  purchase 
any  claim  whicii  the  Chenikee  nation,  or  any  other 
might  set  up  to  lamls  within  her  limits,  as  soon  as  mich 
purchase  could  be  made  upon  reasonable  terms.  That, 
for  ihis  stipulation,  she  paid  at  the  time  a  vahiable  con* 
sitleration  in  lands  which  she  conveyed.  That,  af^ei 
uTiiting  thii!»  lonjf,  and  seeln{i^  fur  several  years  past,  the 
prospect  of  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
decreasing^,  she  had  determined  to  exert  her  own  sover- 
eign powers  ovir  her  whole  territory,  in  such  manner  as 
she  believes  will  be  jtitt  to  her  whole  population.  That 
the  object  of  this  ag^ement  was  to  obtain  a  benefit  for 
herself  within  her  reserved  limits,  and  that  if  she  slio<4ld 
fail  to  receive  the  benefit  she  expected,  she  will  take 
care  not  to  suffer  her  condition  to  be  made  worse. 

That  she  is  yet  sovereig'n  within  her  own  limits,  to 
every  extent  she  was  when  the  became  a  member  of  the 
Union,  except  so  far  as  she  exprewly  surrendered  her 
sovereignly  by  the  /ennj  of  the  Const  itiit'on.  That,  al- 
though ehe  is  determined  to  use  her  power  within  her 
limits,  yet  she  owes  it  to  her  own  character  so  to  exert  it 
:fts  most  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  rational  being 
Mr  ho  may  remain  snbject  to  her  control,  no  matter  what 
tnay  be  his  color,  or  in  what  language  he  may  make 
knuwn  his  wants. 

Alabama  and  Mississippi  may  say  they  were  a  part  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  up  to  the  time  ot  the  compact  and 
cc'fssion  in  1802,  And  that  tliejr  have  been  erecte<1  upon 
psiHs  of  the  territory  then  ceded  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference,  prodaced 
l>y  not  owning  the  soil  within  their  limits,  they  are  enti- 
ilrcl  to  the  benefit  of  every  argument  which  Georgia 
zotiM  urge  in  this  controversy. 

Should  these  arguments,  or  any  others  in  favor  of  the 
States,  have  the  effect  of  proving  that  the  United  States 
lave  not  \\\^power  to  comply  with  the  stipulations,  con- 
Aincd  in  their  treatii  s  with  the  Clierokees,  on  account  of 
yrior  and  aitperiar  obligations  which  they  had  contracted, 
t  could  nut,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  take  any 
Hing  from  that  character  for  intngrity  and  good  faith  to 
kfhich  they  are  so  justly  entitled.  None  could  suspect 
Hat  the  obligation  was  contracted  with  a  design  to  mis- 
Lf>;i<1  nT  to  deceive  i  and  while  the  United  States  are  both 
l)le  and  willing  to  make  a  full  and  adequate  compensa- 
i  f  >n  (or  all  that  may  be  lost  for  want  of  a  fpedjie  perform^ 
net  (if  their  agreement,  their  faith  is  preserved  as  invio- 
<ite  ais  it  would  be  if  a//  their  gtipulttiotte  were  upeeijlcal- 
f  comptied  with.  Should  the  Indiana  continue  deter- 
-Bined  to  reside  wliere  they  now  are,  and  become  sub 

•  ct  to  the  laws  of  the  re«pective  States  in  which  they 
.>9i<!e,  no  difficulty  can  occur,  as  ynur  Committee  see  no 
j*2csoti  to  apprehend  that  either  of  the  States  have  it  in 
r  >iitemplatioii  tn  force  them  to  abandon  the  crnintry  in 

liich  they  dwell  \  but,  if  they  determine  to  remain,  and 

r  >ntinue  to  insist  on  a  separate  and  independent  govern- 

,  ent,  and  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  the 

»i  I  sequences  which  must  inevitably  ensue,  are  such  as 

%tr  humane  and  benevolent  cannot  reflect  upon  without 

«-ltng'«  ol  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress. 

if,  on  the  contrsr}',  they  alioiild  consent  to  exchange 

•  eir  present  places  of  residence  for  a  cottntry  West  of 
>  «•  Mississippi,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  to 

riit-i!i   one,  suited,  as  the  Committee  believe,  to  their 
•Atils  und  condition  ;  where  t!:ey  can  be  secured  vgninst 
Vot.  VI.— O 


the  intrusion  of  any  other  people  ;  where,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  Statea,and  with  their  oirf,  they  can 
pursue  their  plan  of  civilization,  and,  ere  long,  be  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  a  civil  government  of  tlieir  own 
choice,  and  where  Christian  and  philanthropist  can  have 
ample  scope  for  their  labors  of  love  and  benevolence. 

Your  C<»mmitt»-e  are  of  opinion,  that  ample  mesns 
should  be  placed,  by  Congress,  in  the  power  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Ugited  States,  to  authorize  and  enable  him 
to  have  the  country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  out  of  the 
rimit<i  of  all  the  Stales,  laitl  off  into  as  many  districts  as 
maybe  deemed  necessary  for  the  residence  of  the  Indi- 
ans, now  within  the  respective  States,  with  which  the 
United  SAtea  have  treaties  \  to  hsve  those  districts  ncoi- 
rately  describe<l ;  and,  also,  to  make  exchanges  and  ptir. 
chases  with  such  tribes,  or  parts  of  them,  as  may  choose 
to  remove  ;  to  give  aid  in  the  removal,  and  to  contribute 
for  a  season,  to  their  support,  at  their  new  places  of  resi- 
dence.  For  which  purpoae  the  Committee  ask  leave  to 
report  a  bill* 

IN  SENATE  OF  TUR  UNITED  STATES, 
MARcn  39,  1830. 
Mr.  SMITH,  of  Maryland,  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  was  referred  a  re- 
solution of  the  30th  December,  1829,  directing  the  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  an 
uniform  National  Currency  for  the  United  States,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  report : 
Tl>at  nothing  short  of  the  imperative  order  of  the  Se- 
nate  could  induce  t,he  Committee  to  enter  on  a  subject 
so  surrounded  v^ith  difficulty      Tliey  undertake  it  with 
diffidence  and  a  distrust  uf  their  capacity  to  elucidate    a 
subject  that  has  eiigagcil  many  nations,  and  Use  pens  of 
the  ablest  writers,  wtUiout,  as  yet,  coming  to  any  definite 
conclusi«in.    It  still  remains  to  be  determined,  what  la 
the  soundest  and  most  tiniform  currency.     One  nation 
assumes  one  system,  another  a  d'fTerent  plan.   In  one  na« 
tion,  a  plan  is  devised,  and  succeeds  fur  a  time  by  pru- 
dent and  restrictive  emissions.     Elated  with  siiccess,  lar« 
ger  and  more  extensive  emission!  are  risqued  i  a  rapid 
nonoinal  rise  of  all  property  takes  place  (  the  peopte  are 
not  a  Ware  that  such  nominal  rise  i«  the  effect  of  deprecia- 
tion ;  the  bubble  bursts,  a:i<l  ruin  to   the  unsuapt cling  is 
the  consequence.     All  history  shows  such  a  result  in  ae- 
venl   nations,   atid  particularly  in   that  of  the    United 
States.    The  Committee,   engaged  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, cannot  devote  so  much  time  on  the  resolution  iia 
the  mover  must  believe  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
fully  the  question  before  them,  to  uit :  A  sound  and  uni- 
form National  Currency.     Presuming,  from  the  tenor  of 
the  resolution,  that  the  uuift>rm   national  currency  pro- 
posed, must  be  prepared  by  the  National  G'lver  imentf 
circulated  under  its  authority,  and  maintained  by  its  cre- 
dit, the  Committee  have  complied  v^iih  the  instruction  of 
the  Senate,  by  endeavoring  to  devise  some  plan,  through 
which  the  agency  of  the  Government,  in  such  a  measure, 
coultl  be  safe,  or  useful  {  but,  after  giving  to  it  all  the 
consideration  ttiey  could  bestow,  their  r<.  ficcUons  have 
resulted  in  a  belief  that  any  such  measure  mu^t  resolve 
itself,  at  last,  into  a  niere  system  of  paper  money,  issued 
by  the  Government.     The  resort  to  the  issue  of  a  paper- 
money  has  been  often  the  desperate  expedient  of  the 
wants  of  a  nation.  It  has  then  found  its  Justification  only 
in  the  necessity  which  created  it  <  3'et  stich  are  its  inevi- 
table evils,  that  every  prudent  Government  has  the 
moment  its  pressinj^  exigencies  permitted,  relumed  to 
the  only  safe  basis  of  a  circulating  medium,  the  precious 
metals  and  the  private  credits  attactu-d  to  the  u«e  of 
them.     Such  were  the  expedients  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  during  its  two  wars;  such  its  immo* 
diate  abandonment  of  tliem  at  the  return  of  peace.     Ilu% 
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in  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  revenue  far  beyond  its  wants,  with  a  debt 
almost  nominal,  and  hastening  tojts  entire  eztinguisli 
roent,  such  a  measure  is  not  needed  by  tbe  interests  of 
Government,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  its 
being  demanded  by  the  waaU  of  tbe  cutintry.  Of  such 
an  issue  of  paper  money«  the  ETCcutive  at  Washington 
would  be  tlie  natural  fountain — ^the  agents  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, tbe  natural  channels.  The  individuals,  and 
corporations,  and  States,  who  borrowed  it»  must  become 
debtors  to  tbe  Government  <  and  tbe  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  4>e«  the  creation  of  a  moneyed  engine  of 
direct  dependence  on  tbe  officers  of  Government^  at  va- 
riance with  the  whole  scheme  of  our  institutions.  The 
limit  to  which  this  currency  should  be  issued,  tbe  persons 
to  whom  it  would  be  lent,  the  securities  taken  for  its  re- 
payment, the  pUces  where  it  sfn  )uid  be  redeemed,  iji- 
volve  great  complication  and  great  hazard,  regarding  it 
merely  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  while,  on  mure  en- 
larged considerations  of  political  expediency,  the  objec- 
tions to  it  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  insu- 
perable and  fatal. 

Believing  such  a  scheme  to  be  impractickble,  the 
Committee  were  consoled  with  the  reflection  tiiat  it  is 
unneeestaryt  as  tlifey  are  satisfied  that  the  country  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  uniform  National  currency,  not  only 
sound  and  uniform  in  itself^  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  and  the  community, 
but  more  sound  and  uniform  than  that  possessed  by  any 
otiier  country.  The  importance  of  tliis  truth  will  justi- 
fy the  Committee  in  stating  some  details  to  establish  it. 

The  currency  of  the  united  States,  the  only  legal 
currency,  is  gold  and  silver  -,  all  debts  to4he  Govern- 
ment, and  all  debts  to  individuals,  being  received  in  that 
medium,  and  in  no  other.  As,  however,  the  amount  of 
coin  requisite  for  these  purposes  would  be  unmanageable 
and  inconvenient,  the  United  States,  like  other  commer- 
dal  countries,  have  adopted  the  system  of  making  credit 
supply  many  of  the  cases  of  coin  ;  and  numerous  bank- 
ing companies  have  been  established,  issuing  notes,  pro- 
mising to  pay  on  demand  gold  and  silver.  The  Govern- 
itlent  of  the  United  States  has  established  one  of  a  similar 
character  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  community, 
the  public  revenue  is  collected  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
n'otcs  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unired  States,  and  the  notes  of 
such  solvent  State  Banks  as  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches  will  receive  as  cash. 

The  currency,  therefore,  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  consists 
Of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  notes  equivalent  to  gold  and 
silver.  And  the  inquiry  which  naturally  presents  itself, 
is,  whether  this  mixed  mass  of  currency  is  sound  and 
uniform  for  all  the  practical  purpdsea  6f  the  Government 
and  the  trade  of  tlie  Union.  That  it  is  so,  will  appear 
from  the  following  facts: 

Ist.  The  Government  receives  its  revenue  from — 
340  Custom  Houses, 

42  Land  Offices, 
8004  Post  Offices, 
132    Receivers  of  Internal  Revenue, 
37  Marshals, 
33  Clerks  of  Courts. 

These,  with  other  receiving  officers,  which  need  not 
be  specified,  compose  an  aggregate  of  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons,  dispersed  Uirough  the  whoW  of  the 
Union,  who  collect  the  public  revenue.  From  these  per- 
sons, the  Government  has,  for  the  ten  yeais  preceding 
thelrt  of  January,  1830,  received  230,068,855  17  dol- 
lars. This  sum  has  been  collected  in  every  section  of 
tills  widely  extended  country.  It  has  been  disbursed  at 
other  polnts,.many  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  places 
Where  it  was  collected  ;  and  yet  it  hu$  been  so  collected 
and  distributed,  without  the  loss,  as  far  as  the  Committee 


can  learn«  of  a  smgle  dollar,  and  without  the  expense  of 
a  single  dollar  to  the  Government,  l*hat  a  currency,  by 
which  the  Government  has  been  thus  enabled  to  collect 
and  transfer  such  an  amount  of  revenue  to  pay  its  army 
and  navy,  aiKl  all  its  expenses,  and  the  national  debt,  is 
unsafe  and  uusound,  cannot  readily  be  believed  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  surer  test  of  its  sufficiency,  than  tbe  simple 
fact  that  every  dollar,  received  in  the  form  of  a  bank 
note,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior,  is,  without 
charge,  converted  into  a  silver  dollar,  at  every  one  of 
the  vast  number  of  places  where  the  service  of  the  Go- 
vernment requires  its  disbursement.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  tl)e  6th  of  December,  1825, 
declares  that,  during  the  four  years  preceding,  the  n:- 
ceipts  of  tbe  Government  had  amounted  to  more  than 
ninety-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  "all  paymenis 
on  account  of  the  public  debt,  whether  for  interest  or 
principal ;  all  on  account  of  pensions  ;  all  for  the  civil 
list  i  for  the  army,  fur  the  navy  ;  or  for  wliatever  par- 
pose  wanted,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  have  been  punc- 
tually met."  The  same  officer  states,  that  "  it  is  tbe 
preservation  of  a  good  currency  that  can  alone  impart 
stability  to  properly,  and  prevent  those  fluctuations  in  its 
value,  hurtful  alike  to  individuals,  and  to  national  wealth. 
This  advantage,  the  Bank  has  secured  to  the  communiir, 
by  confining  within  prudent  limits  its  issues  of  paper, 
&c.  &c. 

2d.  If  this  currency  is  thus  sound  and  uniform  for  the 
Government,  it  i«  not  less  so  to  the  community.  > 

The  basis  of  all  good  currency  should  be  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver  ;  and  in  a  mixed  cun'cncy  of  pa- 
per circulating  with  gold  or  silver,  and  convertiole  iiito 
it,  tiie  great  object  to  be  attained  is,  that  the  paper 
should  always  be  exchangeable  for  gold  or  silver.  Sudi 
a  currency  is  perfect,  utiiling  the  convenience  of  a 
portable  material  witli  the  safety  of  a  metallic  iriediuaL 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  throughout  this  whole 
country,  the  circulating  bank  notes  are  equal  to  specie, 
and  coMvertlbIc  into  specie.  There  may  be,  and  proba- 
bly are,  exceptions ;  because  amon^  banks,  as  among 
men,  there  are  some  who  make  a  show  of  unreal  strcng^th. 
Hut  it  is  a  fiict,  so  familiar  to  the  experience  of  every 
citizen  in  the  community,  as  to  be  undeniable,  that,  in  all 
the  Atlantic  and  con^mercial  cities,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, throughout  the  whole  country,  the  notes  of  the 
State  Banks  are  equal  to  gold  or  silver.  The  committee 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  too  many  banks, 
or  that  insolvencitis  do  not  occasionally  occur  among 
them ;  but  as  every  bank  which  desires  to  maintain  its 
character  I  must  be  reudy  to  make  settlements  wiih  the 
Bunk  of  the  United  States,  as  the  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  be  immediately  discredited,  and  must  tUcreJorc 
keep  its  notes  equal  to  gold  or  silver*  there  can  be  l:ttie 
danger  to  the  community,  while  the  issues  of  tlie  baitks 
are  restrained  from  running  to  excess,  by  the  saluiary 
control  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States*  whose  own 
circulation  is  extremely  moderate,  compared  with  the 
am<>uiit  of  its  capital.  Accordingly,  the  fact  is,  tliat  the 
general  credit  of  the  banks  is  good,  and  that  their  paper 
is  always  convertible  into  gold  or  silver,  and  for  all  h*cal 
purposes  forms  a  local  currency  equivalent  to  gold 
and  silver.  There  is,  however,  superadded  to  this  cur- 
rency, a  general  currency  more  kn  jwn,  niorc  trusted,  and 
more  valuable  than  tlie  local  currency,  which  is  en-.play- 
ed  in  exchanges  between  different  parts  of  the  cuua- 
try.  These  are  the  notes  of  the  national  bank.  These 
notes  are  receivable  for  the  Government,  by  the  9,OjO 
receivers,  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  tbe  coun- 
try. .  Thcj/  are  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  busineu,  pa,  J  « 
gold  or  aHver,  though  they  are  not  legally^  or  nuesyarily  m 
paidt  by  the  branches  of  the  bank  in  every  section  of  ikt 
Union,  In  all  commercial  places  they  arc  received,  m  &9 
transactions,  without  any  reduction  in  value,  and  nevt  r,uQ- 
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Icr  any  circa mstances,  does  the  pftper»  ffWnn  th«  remotest 
>ranches,  Tary  beyond  a  quirter  of  one  per  cent,  in  its 
ictual  exciisnge  for  silver.  Here  then,  is  a  currency  as 
safe  as  silver;  more  convenient,  and  more  valuable  than 
lilver,  which,  through  the  whole  Western  snd  Southern 
tnd  interior  parts  of  the  Union,  is  eagerly  sought  in  ex- 
:!iange  for  silver  {  which,  in  those  sections,  often  bears  a 
premium  paid  in  silver ;  which  is  throughoat  the  Union 
.^qual  to  silver  in  payment  to  the  Government,  and  pay- 
neiits  to  individuals  in  busitiessf  and  with  whichi  when- 
ever stiver  is  needed  in  any  part  of  the  country,  will  com« 
nsnd  it,  without  tlie  charge  of  the  slightest  ftaetion  of  a 
)er  centag^.  By  means  of  this  currency,  funds  are  trans- 
nitted  at  an  expense  less  than  in  any  other  eountry.  In 
lo  other  cotintiy  can  a  merchant  do  what  every  citizen  of 
lie  United  States  can  div-Kiepo^te,  for  instance,  his  sit« 
rcr  at  St.  Louis,  or  Nashville,  or  New  Orleans,  and  re- 
ceive notes,  which  he  can  carry  with  htm  1,000  or  1,500 
niles,tothe  Atlantic  cities,  and  receive  for  them  an  eqni- 
ralcnt  amount  of  silver,  without  any  expense  whatever  ; 
tnd  in  no  possible  event,  an  expense  beyond  a  quarter  of 
>ne  per  cent.  If,  however,  a  citizen  does  not  wish  to  in- 
:ur  the  anxiety  of  carrying  these  notes  with  htm,  or  to  run 
he  hazard  of  the  mail,  he  may,  instead  of  them,  receive 
I  drafV,  payable  to  himself  or  his  agent  alone,  so  as  to 
nisure  the  receipt  of  an  equal  amount,  at  an  expense  of 
lot  one  half)  and  ol\en  not  one  fourth,  of  the  actual  cost 
)f  carrying  the  silver.  The  owner  of  funds,  for  instance, 
it  St.  Louis,or  Nashville,  can  transfer  them  to  Philadcl- 
)liia  for  one  half  per  cent.;  from  New  Orleans,  geiierully 
vithoutatty  charge  at  all — at  most,  one-half  per  cent. ; 
rem  Moble,  from  par  to  one-half  per  cent  <  from  Bavan* 
lah,  to  one-balf  per  cent.;  and  firom  Charleston,  at  from 
>ar  to  one  quarter  per  cent. 

1'his  seems  to  present  a  state  of  currency  approaching 
IS  near  to  perfection  as  could  be  desired  t  for  here  is  a 
:urrency  issued  at  twenty-four  diiferent  parts  <^  the 
Jiiioit,  obtained  by  any  citizen  who  has  money  or  credit. 
^Vhen  in  his  possession,  it  is  equivalent  to  silver  in  all 
MS  dealings  with  all  the  9000  agents  of  the  government, 
hruughout  the  Union.  .In  all  his  dealings  with  the  in* 
erior,  it  is  better  than  silver  \  in  all  his  dealings  wltli  tlie 
;uiTimercial  cities,  equal  to  silver  ;  and  if,  for  any  pur- 
>ose,  he  desires  the  silver  with  which  he  bought  it,  it  is 
it  his  disposal*  almost  universally,  without  any  diminu- 
ion,  and  never  more  than  a  diminution  of  one  quarter 
>er  cent.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
ary  to  desire,  any  currency  better  than  this. 

It  is  not  among  its  least  advantages,  that  it  bears  a  pro- 
>cr  relation  to  the  real  business  and  exchanges  of  tlie 
ountry  ;  being  issued  only  to  tliose  whose  credit  entitles 
Ucm  to  it,  increasing  with  the  wants  of  the  aetWe  opera- 
Ions  of  society,  and  diminishing,  as  these  subside,  into 
lomparative  inactivity^  while  it  is  the  radical  vice  of  all 
iovernment  paper  to  be  issued  without  regard  to  the 
•usiness  of  the  community,  and  to  be  governed  wholly 
ty  considerations  of  convenience  to  the  Government. 

After  escaping  so  recently  from  tlie  degradation  of  a 
lepreciated  paper  currency,  the  committee  would  th- 
tain  from  every  thing  which  migbt»  however  remotely, 
evive  it.  The  period  is  not  remote  when,  in  the  lan- 
^age  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treaauryi,  the 'country 
iras  oppressed  by  a  '*  currency  without  any  basis  of  cein, 
>r  other  effective  ch(  ck,  and  of  no  value,  as  a  medium 
if  remittance  or  exchange,  beyond  the  juriidictioa  of 
lie  State  whence  it  had  been  issued— a  currency  that  not 
infrequently  imposed  upon,  the  Treasury  the  necevity 
»f  meetings  by  extravagant  premiumsi  tlie  mere  act  of 
ransferring  the  revcnue»  collected  at  one  point,  to  de- 
ray  unavoidable  expense  at  another. **  It  is  still  wjthin 
Ue  recollection  of  the  Senate,  when,  at  the  seat  of  Go* 
crnment  itself  specie  cmild  only  be  hftd  at  30  or  82  per 
;cut.  in  escUange  tor  tUftibank  paptfc^proniiani^  tQ  pay 


specie ;  that  for  bank  notes  of  Baltimore  2  per  cent- 
were  paid ;  for  those  of  Philadelphia,  6  to  T  per  cent.; 
for  those  of  New  York,  15  to  16  per  cent ;  and  for  those 
of  Boston,  !il0  to  23  per  cent,  i  ruinous  inequalities,  which 
have  now  happily  disappeared. 

Sd.  The  soundness  of  the  currency  may  be  fiirther  il- 
lustrated by  the  present  condition  of  the  foreign  ex* 
changes- 

Exchfltnge  on  England  is,  at  the  present  moment,  more 
than  1  per  cent,  under  par  ;  that  is,  more  than  1  per  cent. 
in  favor  of  the  United  States*  This  being  the  real  fact, 
disguised  by  the  common  forms  of  quoting  exchange  on 
England  at  between  8  and  9  per  cent,  premium. 

It  would  lead  the  committee  too  far  from  its  present 
purpose  to  explain,  that  the  original  estimate  of  the 
American  dollar,  as  being  woKh  four  shillings  and  m% 
pence,  and  that,  therefofe,  the  English  pound  sterling  is 
worth  |4  44,  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  occasions  a  con- 
stant mtsapprehension  of  the  real  state  of  our  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  The  Spanish  dollar  has  not,  for  a 
century,  (>een  worth  four  and  sixpence:  the  American 
dollar  never  wasi  and  whatever  artificial  value  we  may 
assign  to  our  coins,  is  wholly  unavatling  to  them  in  the 
crucibles  of  London  or  Paris.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts  from  London,  at  the  close  of  December  last, 
the  Spanish  dollar,  instead  of  being  worth  four  shilfings 
and  sixpence,  or  54  penoe,  was  worth  only  49^  pence  t 
the  American  dollar  at  least  one  fourlli  per  cent,  less  $  se 
that,  to  produce  one  hnndred  times  four  and  sixpence, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  send  to  England,  Hot  100  dol- 
lars^ but  109  6i  9p*nish  Dolhira,  or  109  35  of  the  United 
States  dollar.  If  to  this  be  added  the  expenses  and 
charges  of  sending  the  money  and  converting  it  into 
English  gold,  it  will  cost  111  t  so  that  111  is,  at  this  mo* 
ment  the  real  par  of  exchange  between  the  Ifnited  States 
and  England.  If,  therefore,  a  bill  at  Mght  can  be  pro- 
cured for  less  than  this  sum,  or  a  bill  at  sixty  days  for  one 
per  cent,  less,  say  110  per  Cent,  it  is  cheaper  than  send- 
ing Eilver;  that  is  to  say:  he  who  has  nfilter  to  send  to 
England  can  purchase  a  bill  on  London  for  a  greater 
amount  than  he  would  get  If  he  shipped  the  silver  itself 
and  of  course  exchange  would  be  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  against  England.  Now,  such  bills  can  be  bought 
at  a  less  rate,  by  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  every  city  in 
the  United  States. 

The  iaet  is  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  the  currencyw 
If  the  bank  notes  of  the  country  were  not  equal  to  spe- 
cie, specie  would  foe  at  a  pl*emium,  which  it  no  where  is 
at  present,  f  f  the  currency  were  unsound,  more  must 
be  paid  of  that  currency  in  order  to  produce  an  equal 
amount  of  coin  in  another  countiy,  where  these  bank 
notes  do  not  circulate.  But  if,  as  is  the  case  at  present* 
the  bank  notes  are  convertible  into  specie:  if  you  can 
buy  with  liank  notes  as  much  as  you  can  buy  with  silvert 
and  if,  in  the  transactions  of  the  country  abroad,  the 
merchants,  who,  if  the  notes  were  not  equal  to  coin» 
would  go  to  the  bank  and  ship  the  coin,  can  pay  as  much 
debt  in  foreign  cotttttites  with  the  notes  as  by  sending 
the  coin;  there  seems  nothing  wanting  to  comiplete  the 
evidence  of  the  soundness  and  uniformity  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  are  of  ophildn  that  the 
present  state  of  the  correney  is  safetbr  the  community^ 
and  eminently  useful  to  the  government;  that,  for  some 
years  past,  it  has  been  improviitg  by  the  infusion  into  the 
oircuMtihg  medhim  of  a  laiger  portion  of  coin,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  paper  of  more  solvent  banks  in  lie« 
of  those  of  inferior  credit;  and  that,  if  left  to  the  pro- 
gress of  existing  laws  and  institutions,  the  partial  ineoti- 
venienoes,  which  still  remain,  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  last  war,  will  be  wholly  and  insensibly  remedied. 
Under  these  eireumstances,  they  deeiri  it  fimdent  to  ab- 
stain from  all  legislation  i  to  abide  by  the  |>metical  goeA 
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!»hich  the  eountf3^'  enjoyty  and   tomtit  nothing  to  liasard 
by  doubtful  rxperirnents. 

Tlie  commitioe  submita  ior  (he  infonnatimi  of  the  Sen* 
ate.  ccriain  question*  propounded  to  the  President  of 
the  nank  of  tfie  Unittd  Statesi  logpether  with  his  answers 
thereto,  and  a  document  furuitihed  by  tliai  ofiiceri  show- 
ing the  rates  of  exchange  at  which  drnfta  are  (h^wn  by 
the  Dank  of  the  United  States  and  its  olBces  of  discount 
and  depoaitei  and  ask  to  be  discliarged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

QuHiium  Mbmiifed/o  the  Pntlifmi  of  the  Bank  of  ike 
Unittd  Staieif  toUk  kie  anuoerf. 


Question  1.  When  the  Dank  went  into  operation,  was 
not  Philadelphia  paper  ten  per  cen*.  worse  than  Boatoni 
and  that  much  better  than  Baltimore? 

Answer.  PhiUdelphia  paper  was  17  per  cent,  worse 
than  Boston— 9  to  d|  worse  than  Kaw  York  paper— 4| 
better  than  Baltimore. 

Q.  2,  Were  not  the  State  Banks  indebted  to  the  Go* 
vemroent  in  large  sumsi which  they  cotdd  not  lia?e  paid  in 
Bouml  currency?  If  ao,  to  wliat  amount?  And  did  not 
the  Bank  in  many  instances  assume  those  debts»  and  pay 
tliem  in  sound  currenc),  (if  ao,  to  what  amount?)  and 
indu^ce  those  B^nks  until  it  was  convenient  for  tbem  to 
pay?  and  did  not  tlie  Bank  lofo  money  by  tueh  indul- 
gence? 

A.  In  tlie  years  1817  and  1818,  the  Government  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  sUte  institu-' 
tions,  $7,473,419  87,  which  was  caslied,  and|S,d36,69l  67 
of  special  depoute,  to  be  ooltectetl  by  the  bank,  making 
110,809,111  54.  The  losa  auaUiiied  by  the  bank,  1  can- 
not  estimate.  I  should  willingly  compromise  fur  a  loss  of 
only  $200fi00. 

Q.  3.  Has  the  bank  at  any  time  oppressed  any  of  Uie 
State  banks  > 

A.  Never.  There  are  very  few  banks  which  miglii 
not  have  been  destroyed  by  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
the  bank.  None  have  ever  been  injured.  Many  have 
been  saved-  And  more  hare  been,  and  are  constantly 
relieved,  when  it  is  found  that  they  are  solvent,  but  are 
•ufTertng  under  temporary  difflculty. 

a,  4.  When  a  State  bank  bt comes  indebted  to  the 
bank  to  an  improper  extent,  what  course  do  you  pursue? 
Do  you  let  them  go  beyond  a  ecrtain  amount,  and  what  is 
ihat  amount? 

A./  The  great  objeot  is  to  keep  the  State  Banks  within 
pi^iper  Umits)  to  make  them  shape  their  besiness  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  For  thia  purpose  tliey  are  called  upon 
to  settle  I  never  forced  to  pay  specie.  If  it  oan  be  avoided, 
but  payment  is  taken  in  their  bills  of  exchange,  or  suflTcr- 
ed  to  lie  occasionally  untd  the  bank  can  turn  round;  no 
lunount  of  debt  is  fixetl,  because  the  principle  we  wish 
to  establish  is^  that  every  bank  sliould  alwi^s  be  ready 
to  provide  for  its  notes. 

Q.  5  If  you  give  drafts  en  any  of  the  branches,  or 
from  one  branch  on  another,  or  on  the  mother  bank,  wlmt 
is  the  commission  cbai^sed? 

A.  11ie  charge  for  dnf ts  ia  lem  than  the  tfansportatioo 
of  specie.     I  send  a  detailed  statement  on  tliis  point* 

Q.  6.  Do  vott,  and  at  every  branch,  pay  ipecie  on  de- 
mand? tias  there  ever  been  a  refusal? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  7.  Can  yoti  state  whether  specie  is  more  or  lem 
Abundant  in  the  United  States  at  preaent,  than  at  any  for- 
mer period? 

A*  At  the  present  moment,  I  think  specie  ia  more 
abundant  than  Usual,  it  comes  In  as  usuaU  And  i he 
•tate  of  the  exchai^^  with  Europe  is  sticb«  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  bills  than  to  ship  coin.  The  bank  Itad, 
Ml  the  firs%inatant,  |7,608,000»  which  is  more  than  it  has 
liad  for  nine  yean  paet 


Q.  8.  When  the  debt  ia  annually  paid  «iiF  to  fn#eign- 
ers,  do  they  remtt  in  specie  or  bills  <Hf  excbmnge?  Da  yoa 
supply  the  means  in  either  way? 

A.  When  foreigners  are  paid  off,  a  part  is  remitted  io 
other  stocks,  a  part  goes  in  bills,  a  oonaidemble  poriioa 
of  which  are  bitla  of  the  bank.  Specie  U  never  reanMed 
to  unless  the  bill  market  is  so  high  as  to  make  ItiAt  mode 
of  remittance  cheaper. 

Q.  9.  Since  you  commenced  the  purchaee  »nd  Skle  of 
billa  of  exchange,  haa  the  rate  varied i  if  ao»  iu  what  ex- 
tent? 

A.  The  operations  of  the  Bank  in  ezclmngea  hasliad 
lite  effect  of  preventing  the  great  fluctuations  to  whidi 
lliey  were  previously  liable. 

4.  10.  Wliat  ia  the  teaaon  tliat  exchanfre  on  Englaoi 
oontinuea  above  what  Was  formerly  conaklered  tlie  par, 
tliat  iSf  tiie  dollar  value  at  4s.  6d.  sterling?  Is  it  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  doUur  has  been  found  to  be  Icssihao 
4s.  6d.  ?    If  so,  what  is  tliat  intriasic  value  ? 

A.  The  reason  is,  that  we  choose  to  call  our  dolUr  4s. 
6d.  when  it  never  has  been  worth  four  audaix  pence,  and 
of  course,  when  it  goes  abroud,  it  is  estimated,  not  by 
the  name  we  give  it,  but  according  to  ita  real  vnlue. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^TATIVES. 

Apbil  is,  1830. 

B.\NK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

Mr.  McDUFFlE,  from  tlie  Committee  of  Ways  aiid 
Means,  to  which  tlie  subject  had  been  referred,  made  tiie 
following  Report  : 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whonri  wa«  re- 
feiTcd  so  inucli  of  tlte  Message  of  the  Preiudent  as  re- 
lates to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;,  beg*  leave  to 
report  t 

That  tliey  have  bestowed  upon  the  subject  aB  tire  at- 
tention demanded  by  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  i:ow 
respectfully  submit  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  There  are  few  subjects,  har- 
ing  reference  to  the  policy  of  an  established  guvemmeot 
so  vitally  connectetl  with  tlie  healtli  of  the  body  politic, 
or  in  which  the  pecuniary  interests  of  society  an:  s(»  cx* 
tensively  anddcrply  invoWecL  No  one  of  tiie  attributes 
of  sovereignly  carries  with  it  a  mt>re  solemn  responsibili- 
ty, or  calls  in  requisition  a  higher  deg^e  of  whsdom,  tt  an 
the  power  of  regulating  the  com?iion  currency,  a^id  thc» 
fixing  the  general  standard  of  value  for  a  gre^t  comaoer 
cial  community,  composed  of  confederated  StmtfS. 

Such  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  high 
and  delicate  trust  exclusively  committed  to  Cungreu  by 
tlie  Federal  Ctmslitution,  they  have  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  assigned  to  them  with  a  correspond  n^ 
sense  of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty . 

The  most  alntple  and  obvious  analysis  of  the  suSject, 
as  it  ia  preaented  by  the  message  of  the  FrexiJent,  exhit> 
its  the  following  questions  for  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature: 

I.  Has  Congress  the  constitutions!  power  to  incorpo* 
rate  a  bank,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States? 

II.  Is  it  expedient  to  establish  and  maintain  aiich  an  in 
stitution? 

HI.  fait  expedient  te  establish  "a  Na:ionk1  Bank, 
founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Grivernmeut  and  its  rcvc^ 
nues?'' 

I.  If  the  concurrence  of  all  the  depart ntenis  of  the 
Ctovemment,  at  different  periods  of  our  history,  oixler 
eveiy  administration,  and  during  the  ascendancy  ot'  both 
the  great  political  f^ttrti^*  Into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Ct>ii»>i*n- 
tion,  shall  be  regarded  as  having  the  authuriiy  ascribed 
to  such  sanctiona  by  the  common  consent  of  all  «*eM  rr 
gulated  eommunities,  the  constittrtional  power  of  Cva- 
grcsatff  incorponUft  m  bnnk  may  benasuined  as  a  postu- 
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Ute  no  lang'eropen  to  controversy.     In  little  more  tli&n 
two  years  after  the  Government  went  into  operation,  and 
at  a  periud  when  most  of  the  difltinguished  members  of 
the  Federal  Convention,   were  either  in  the  Executive 
or  Legialatlve  councils,  tlie  act,  incor])orating  the  first 
bank  uf  the  United  States,    passed    both    brandies  of 
Congress  by  larffe  majorities,  and  received  the  deliber- 
ate sanction  uf   President    Washington,  who  had  then 
recently  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  C3nven- 
tion.     The  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to    pass 
the  act  of  incorporation   was  thorouglily  investigated, 
both  in  the  Executive  Cabinet  and  in  Cong^ss,  under 
circumstances,  in  all  respects,  propititMis  to  a  dispassioii- 
ate  decision.    There  was,  at  that  time,  no  organization  of 
political  parties,  and  the  question  was,  tiierefure,  decid- 
ed by  those,  who,  from  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
were  peculiarly  qiialifted  to  deci<le  correctly ;  aitd  who 
were  entirely  tree  Irom  the  influence  of  that  party  ex- 
citement and  pre|udice,  which   would  justly  impair,  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity,  the  authtjriiy  uf  a  legislative 
interpretation  of  the  constitutiunal  charter.    No  persons 
Citn  be  mure  competent  t»  <give  a  jttst  construction  to 
tue  Constitution,  than  those  who  liad  a  principal  agen* 
cy  in  framing  it ;  and  no  adminibtration  cau  claim  a  more 
perfect  exemption  from  all  tliose  influences  which,  some- 
times, pervert  the  judgmenls,  even   of  the  most  wise 
«iivl  patriotic,  tiian  that  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
during  the  first  term  of  his  service. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  undrr  which  all  the 
branches  of  the  National  Legislature  solemnly  determin- 
ed that  tlic  power  of  creating  a  National  Bank  was 
vested  in  Congress  by  ths  Constitution.  The  bank  thus 
created,  coiiti.tued  its  operations  fur  twenty  years — the 
period  for  which  its  charter  was  granted — during  which 
tune,  public  and  private  credit  were  raised,  from  a  pros- 
trate, to  a  very  ele%*ated  condition,  and  the  finances  of 
the  nation  were  placed  upon  the  most  anlid  foundation. 

When  tlie  charter  expired,  in  1811,  Congress  refused 
«o  renew  it,  principally  owing,  as  the  Committee  believe, 
to  I  lie  then  existing  state  of  political  parties.  Soon  after 
the  bank  was  chartered,  the  two  great  parties  that  have 
to  I  nee  divided  the  coun'ry,  began  to  assume  an  organized 
existence.  Mr.  Jeiierson  and  Mr.  Madison,  the  former 
ill  the  Executive  Cabinet,  and  tlie  latter  in  Congress,  had 
been  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  tlie  bank,  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  and  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  pa(ty  most  unfavoraole  to  the  extension  of  the  puw- 
trrs  of  the  Government,  by  implication,  the  bank  question 
came  to  be  regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  the  teal  of  po- 
litical principle. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  C:ime  into  power,  upon  the  strong 
tulc  of  a  great  political  revolution,  ttie  odium  of  the 
Klitrii  and  sedition  laws  was,  in  part,  communicated  to 
tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States  \  and,  although  he  gave 
liis  (ifiicial  banclion  to  an  act,  creating  a  new  bruncii  of 
that  institution  at  New  Orleans,  and  toanotlier  to  punish 
the  cc'Uiit irfeiti ng  of  its  bills,  yet,  when  the  question  of 
renewing  the  charter  came  before  Congress,  it  was  dis- 
ci laeed  as  A  party  question.  And,  though  some  of  the 
inobt  distinguislied  republicans*  including  Mr.  Gallatin, 
tfieu  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  CrawfonI,  then 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  re- 
iiewal,  sustaining  the  measure  by  able  arguments,  the 
votes  ni  both  branches  of  Congress  were  distinctly 
marked  as  party  votrs.  At  no  time,  since  the  com- 
ftjiencemcnt  of  the  Government,  has  there  existed  a  more 
V it) lent  party  excitement^  tlmn  that  which  marked  the 
period  under  review,  it  was  the  perioil  of  the  embargo, 
jton  iiiterc<yurse»  and  other  commerctal  restrKstions ; 
when  the  undiscnniinaliiig  oppomtion  of  the  leaders  of 
iie  F.'deral  parly,  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Ad* 
ministration,  to  vindigal«our  rights  against  British  ag* 
i;rt:i>sion,  had  caused  tAi«  great  Qu^ority  of  the  American 


Veople  to  view  these  leaders  as  the  apologists  of  a  nation, 
already  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  public  enemy.  When, 
to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  the  btock  of  the 
Bank  wa«  principdly  held  by  British  subjects,  and  Ame- 
ricans uf  the  unpopular  party,  the  House  will  readily 
perceive  how  great  were  the  national  and  parly  prejudi- 
ces, whicii  must  have  been  arrayed  against  the  proposi- 
tion to  renew  its  charter.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Clay,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate,  that  seven^enths  of 
the  htnck  belonged  to  British  subjects,  ami  that  certain 
English  noblemen,  and  a  late  Lord  Chancellor,  were 
ammg  the  very  largest  of  tiie  btock  holders.  With  all 
these  difficulties  to  encounter,  the  proposition  for  re- 
newing the  charter  was  l(ist  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  President  «f  the  Senate,  and  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote  in  the  Hourse  of  Uepresentativcs. 

In  less  than  three  years  afler  the  expiration  of  the 
charter — the  war  with  Great  Britain  having  taken  place 
in  the  niean  time — the  circulating  medium  became  so 
disordered,  the  public  finances  so  deranged,  ai;J  the 
public  credit  so  impaired,  that  the  enlightened  patriot, 
Mr.  Dallas,  who  then  presided  over  the  Treasury  De. 
partment,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Madison,  and,  as  it  is 
believed,  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  recommended 
to  Congress  the  esfablisbmeiit  of  a  National  Bank,  as  the 
only  measure  by  which  the  public  credit  could  be  reviv- 
ed, and  the  fiscal  resources -of  the  Government  redeemed 
f  om  a  ruinous,  and  otherwise  incurable  embarrassment : 
and  such  had  been  the  impressive  ksson  taught  by  a 
very  brief,  but  fatal  experience,  that  the  very  insntutlon, 
which  li:id  been  so  recently  denounced  and  r<.j«.cted  by 
the  UepublicMi  party,  being  now  recommended  by  a  Ue- 
pubhcanAdminisli*ution,was  carried  through  both  brandi- 
es of  Congress  as  a  Uepublican  measure,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  tlie  Republican  party.  It  is  true, 
that  Mr.  Mudison  did  not  approve  and  sign  the  bill  which 
passed  the  two  Houses,  because  it  was  nut  such  a  bill  as 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, and  because  the  Bunk  it  propos:!d  to  crcule,  vras  noc 
calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  I'rcsiJent,  to  rclijve 
the  necessities  of  the  country. 

But  he  premised  his  objections  to  the  measure,  by 
**  waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  auihonty  of 
the  Legislature  to  establish  an  incorporate  J  bank,  as  be- 
ing precluded,  in  his  opinion,  by  repeated  recogiiiiions, 
under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  sucli  an  in- 
stitution in  acts  of  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government,  accompanied  by  indica- 
tions, in  different  modes  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general 
will  of  the  nation."  Another  bill  was  immediately  in- 
troduced, and  would  in  all  probability  have  become  a 
law,  had  not  the  news  of  peace,  by  doing  away  the  pres- 
sure of  the  emergency,  induced  Congress  to  suspend  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  the  subject,  until  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. At  the  commencement  ol  that  session,  Mr.  M.idi- 
son  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Dallas  again  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
bank,  to  I't^store  t^ie  currency,  and  facilitate  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  so 
deep  and  solenm  was  the  conviction  upon  the  mii.ds  of 


the  public  functionaries,  that  such  an  institution  wub  the 
only  practicable  means  of  restoring  the  circulating  medi- 
um to  a  state  of  soundness,  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cided opposition  of  all  the  State  ba««ks  and  their  dcblors, 
and  indeed,  the  whole  debtor  class  uf  the  community,  the 
act,  incorporating  the  present  Bank  of  the  Uuiied  hiates 
was  passed  by  considerable  majorities  in  both  branches  of 
Congress,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Madison. 

This  brief  history  of  the  former  and  present  bank,  for- 
cibly suggests  a  few  practical  refiecticiis.  It  is  to  be  re. 
marke<l,  in  the  first  place,  that  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  a  bank  has  existed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  for  thirty-three  out  of  forty 
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year§i  during  which  time,  public  and  private  credit  have 
been  mamtained  a*  an  elevation  fully  equal  to  what  has 
existed  in  any  nation  in  the  world  s  whereas,  in  the  two 
tthort  intervals,  during*  which  no  national  bank  existed, 
public  and  private  credit  were  greatly  impaired,  and,  in 
the  latter  inhlance,  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  almost  entirely  arrested.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  that,  in  both  tiie  instances' 
in  which  Congress  has  created  a  bank,  it  has  been  done 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  give  the  highest  au- 
thority to  the  decision.  The  first  instance*  as  lias  been 
already  remarked,  >has  in  the  primitive  days  of  the  lit- 
pul)lic,  when  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  sa- 
ges of  the  Federal  Convention,  were  the  leading  mem- 
bers both  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  councils  ;  and 
when  General  Washington,  who,  at  the  head  of  her  ar- 
mies, had  conducted  his  country  to  Independence,  and. 


fare,  and  its  constitatianality  is  merely  doubtful,  it  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  pnctics] 
wisdom,  to.  regard  the  decision  of  those  who  had  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  tlie  intention  of  the  Ccmstitii- 
tion,  and  who  were  actuateil  by  the  most  undoubted  pa- 
rity and  disinterestedness  of  motive,  as  of  sufficient  an* 
thortty  at  kast  to  overrule  theoretical  objections*  snd  ii- 
lence  individual  scruples. 

I'.ie  committee  will  now  submit  a  few  renarks,  vldi 
(he  design  of  shewing,  tbst  viewing  the  coftstituiionalltv 
of  the  bank  as  an  original  question*  the  ar^ments  in  itj 
favor  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  a^in&t  it. 

The  eai  lic&t,  and  the  pripcipsl  objection  urg^ed  agaiod 
the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  wa^  that  Cos 
gress  had  not  the  power  to  create  corporations.     That 
Congress  has  a  distinct  attd  substantive  power  to  create 
corp<jrations,  without  reference  to  the  objects  entrusted 


as  the  head  of  tl.e  Convention,  liad  presided  over  tliose  i  to  its  jurisdiction,  is  a  proposition  which  never  has  bees 
deliberations  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  |  maintained,  wiliiin  the  knowledge  of  th^  committee;  but. 


j)rc!ccnt  Constitution,  was  the  acknowledged  President  of 
a  people,  undislraclcd  by  pariy  divisions.  The  second  in- 
stance was  under  circumstances  of  a  very  different  but 
equally  decisive  charactca*.  We  find  the  very  parly 
wliich  had  so  recently  defeated  the  proposition  to  renew 
tlic  charter  of  the  old  bank,  severely  schooled  both  by 
fcdvei^ity,  and  experience,  rn.'ignanimously  sacrificing  the 
pride  ot  consistency,  and  the  prejudices  of  party,  at  the 
shrine  of  patriotism.  It  mny  be  said  without  diiiparugc. 
ment,  ihalana^ticnibly  of  higher  talent  and  purer  patri- 
otism has  never  existed  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
than  the  Congress  by  which  the  present  bank  was  inccr- 
p(. ruled.  If  ever  a  political  party  existed  of  which  it 
might  be  truly  said,  that  *'  all  the  ends  they  aimed  at 
were  tin  ir  country's,"  it  was  the  republican  party  ot  lliat 
day.  They  had  just  conducted  the  country  through  the 
])erils  of  war,  waged  in  defence  of  her  riglits  and  honor, 
and,  clevatin;;  th^ir  views  fur  above  the  narrow  and  mise- 
rable ends  of  party  stritc,sought  only  to  advance  the  per- 
il <iiient  happiness  of  the  people.  It  was  to  this  great  end 
that  they  ebiablibjied  the  present  bank. 

In  this  review,  it  will  be  no  less  instructive  than  curi- 
Otis,  to  no*.ice  some  of  the  changes  made  in  the  opinions 
of  prominent  men,  yielding  to  the  authority  of  experience. 
Mr.  Madison,  who  was  the  le.icling  opponent  of  the  bank 
created  in  1791,  recommended  and  sanctioned  the  bank 
created  in  18IC  ;  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  strenuously  opposed 
tiie  renei^.'al  of  the  charter  in  1811,  as  strenuously  sup 
pelted   the  proposition  to  grant  the   charier,    in  1816. 

Tl.at  may  be  said  of  t)ie  bank  charter,  whiclican  be 
.♦.aidolfew  contested  questions  of  constitutional  power. 
B  )  i)  tiief^rcut  political  parties  that  have  so  long  divi* 
iVi\  the  cuuiiiry,  have  solemnly  pronounced  it.lo  be  con- 
s'.tiitlor^.al,  and  tlicre  are  but  very  few  of  the  prominent 
ii.c:i  of  either  pat  ly,  who  do  not  stand  commiltcd  in  its 
jiivor.  When  lo  tins  imposing  array  of  authorities,  the 
committee  add  the  solemn  and  unanimous  decisio.i  of  the 
^uincme  Court,  in  a  case  which  fully  and  distinctly  sub- 
mitted t))e  Constitutional  question  to  their  cognizance, 
niay  they  not  ask,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Dallas,  *'  can  it 
be  deenicd  a  violation  of  the  nght  of  private  opinion  to 
consider  ilie  constitutionality  of  a  natioiial  bank  \k9  a  qucs 
ii(Mi  foiever  selllcd  and  at  icst? 

Atid  here  the  coromillee  beg  to  be  distinctly  under^ 
sloud,  as  utterly  disclaiming  the  idea  of  ascribing  to  the 
decision  of  any,  or  of  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
nient,  upon  a  great  conslitiitional  question,  the  binding 
autiiority  winch  belongs  to  judicial  precedents,  iu  cases 
(f  mere  private  right,  depending  upon  the  construction 
of  the  ordinary  acts  of  the  legislature.  No  length  of 
prescription,  or  concurrence  of  authority,  can  consecrate 
the  usurpation  of  powers  subversive  of  pubhc  hbcrty, 
and  destructive  of  public  happines.  liut,  where  the 
power  exercised  is  clearly  conducive  to  tlic  publiQ  w,cl* 


that  any  one  of  the  powers  expressly  conferred  upon 
Congress,  is  subject  to  the  limitation,  that  it  abali  not  be 
carried  into  effect  by  the  Agency  of  a  corporation,  is  a 
proposition  which  cannot  be  maintained,  ia  the  opiniaa 
of  the  committee. 

if  Congress,  under  the  authority  to  pass  all  laws,  ne- 
cessary and   proper  for  carrying  into  eflTect  the    powe.'s 
vested  in  all  or  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  rightfully  passa  taw  inflicting  the  punishment 
ofdeath,  wuioui  any  other  authority^  it  is  difficult  to  coi- 
cei>e  why  it  may  not  pass  a  law,  under  Che  same  authcr':- 
ty,  for  tlie  more  humble  purpose  of  creating^  a  corpora- 
tion.    The  power  of  crcat'uig  a  corporation  is  one  of  ti,e 
luvvest  attributes,  or«   more  properly  speaking,  incidents, 
of  sovereign  power.      The  chartering  a  bank,  for  exam* 
pie,  does  not  authorize  the  corporation  to  do  any  th.ng, 
which  the  individuals  composing  it  might  not  do  without 
the  charter.     It  is  the  right  of  every   individual  cf  the 
Union   to  give  credit  to  whom  he  chooses,  and  to  oh tjn 
credit  where  he  can  get  it.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  anj 
commercial  country  to  restrict  the  free  circulation  of  cre- 
dit, whether  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  bunk  notes.     The  charier  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United   States,  therefore,  merely  enables  the  corporation 
to  do,  in  an  artificial  capacity,  and  with  more  convenience, 
what  it  would  be  lawful  for  the  individual  corporutors  to 
do  without  incorporation.     Mr.  Girard  estshlished  a  bank 
in  Piiiladelpiiia  witiiouta  charter,  which  was  in  very  high 
credit  within  the  sphere  of  its  ciFCulation;  and  it  canut}t 
be  doubted,  that  he  might  hare  fomned  a  banking  co- 
partnership with  the  principal  capitalists  in  the  other  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Union,  of  which  the  bills  wouM 
have  had  a  general  credit  in  every  part  of  the  cou  ntry, 
particularly  if   the  Federal  Government   had  provided 
that  these  bills  should  be  received  in  discharge  of  its  dues. 
Tiic  only  material  particular  iu  which  the  charter  of  tbc 
Dank  of  the  United  States  confers  a  phvilege  upon  the 
corporation,  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  State  laws, 
is,  the  exemption  of  the  individual  property  of  the  cor- 
porators from  responsibility — for  the  debts  of  the  corpo- 
I'stion.  But,  if  the  community  deal 'With  the  bank,  know- 
ing that  tlie  capital  subscribed  is  alone  liable  for  its  debts, 
no  one  can  complain  either  of  imposition  or  injury;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  no  one  ever  hsscomplained  on  that  score, 
or  ever  wilL    The  real  complaint  against  the  bank,  is 
not  that  it  has  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  its  credit,  hut  ibat 
its  credit  is  too  extensive.    The  objection  lies,  therefore, 
not  against   the  artificial  character  communicated  to  the 
stockltolders  by  the  charter,  but  against  the  pecuniary 
operations  of   the  bank  itself.    Now,  these  operations 
consist  in  the  use  of  4ls  own  capital — a  faculty  not  surely 
derived  from  (he  Government,  but,  in  the   exercise  of 
uhtcl»,  the  Goverument  imposes  mariy  useful  restricticws 
for  tlie  benefit  of  itself  ftnd4>C  ibe'cmmmMiity. 
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The  committee  have  presented  this  brief  analysis  t)f  a 
*ank  corporation,  with  ihe  view  of  showing  that  there  is 
lothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  renders  it  unfit 
o  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  government,  ad- 
aitted  to  be  sovereign  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  fa*  car- 
yiiig  into  eiTcct  powers  expressly  delegated. 

It  now  remains  for  the  committee  to  show  that  the  Dank 
►f  the  United  States  is  s  •'necessary  and  proper,**  or,  in 
>ther  words,  a  natural  and  appropriate  means,  of  exccut- 
rig  the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal  Government.  In 
he  disctission  of  1791,'  and  also  in  that  before  the  Su- 
>rtfme  Court,  the  powers  of  raising,  collecting,  and  dis 
tiu>:mg  the  public  revenue,  of  borrowing  money  on  the 
Tedit  "f  the  United  States,  and  paying  the  public  debt, 
vere  those  which  were  supposed  most  clearly  to  carr} 
v'ith  them  the  incidental  right  of  incorporating  a  b:uik, 
o  facilitate  these  operations.  There  can  he  nu  d )  ibt 
hat  these  fiscal  operations  are  greatly  fticilitated  hy  a 
)ank,  and  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  no  person  lias 
ircsidcd  twelve  months  over  the  Treasury,  from  iis  first 
)rg:iniz.iti(m  to  the  present  time,  without  coming  to  tlie 
ronclusion,  that  such  an  institution  is  exceedingly  useful 
o  tWe  public  finances  in  time  of  peace,  but  indispensable 
n  li<nc  of  war.  But  as  this  view  of  the  question  luis  been 
nlly  unfolded  in  former  discussions,  familiar  to  the  House, 
he  committee  will  proceed  to  examine  the  relation  which 
he  Bank  of  the  United  States  bears  to  another  of  tlie 
)owcrs  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  slightly  advert- 
id  to  in  former  discussions  of  the  subject. 

The  power  to  ••  coin  money  and  fixtlic  value  th-,renf,*' 
s  expressly  and  exclusively  vested  in  Congres.**.  Tlili 
^rant  was  evidently  intended  to  invest  Congress  with  ilie 
jower  of  reg;ii!aling  the  circulating  medium.  "CjIu" 
vus  regarded,  at  the  period  of  framing  the  Consiitnlion, 
s  s^yiion)  mons  with  *•  currency,"  as  it  was  then  generally 
)elieved  that  bank  notes  could  oidy  be  maintained  in  cir- 
ulation  by  l)«;ing  tlie  true  representative  of  the  precious 
lu  t.iU.  Tlic  words  •'coin,"  therefore,  must  be  r.gauled 
is  a  partiriilar  term,  standing  as  the  representative  of  a 
re  :ui*al  idea.  No  principle  of  sound  construction  will 
ii>.tify  a  right  adherence  to  the  letter,  in  opposi  ion  to 
!;c' plain  inlcnlion  of  the  clause.  If,  for  examj)!c,  the 
-old  bai3  of  Uicardu  should  be  substituted  for  oui*  pre- 
•»j  lit  coins,  by  tlie  general  c<»nsent  of  the  cumnncrcial 
A(>rld,con]d  it  be  maintained  that  Congress  would  not  have 
!ic  power  to  make  such  money,  and  fix  its  valuo,  bc- 
:aiibc  it  is  not  *•  coined  ?'*  This  would  be  sacrificing  sense 
o  sound,  and  substance  to  mere  Ibrm.  Tliis  cluu.se  of 
he  Constitution  is  analogous  to  that  which  givcb  Con 
rress  tlie  power  •*  to  establisli  post  roads."  G'ving^  to 
he  word  **  csiablish",  its  restricted  intcrpre'ation,  as  he- 
I'.'-J  cqiiivah-nt  to  •*  fix,"  or  *•  prescribe,*'  can  it  be  doubt- 
'.A  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  establish  a  cinal,  <>r  a 
iver,  as  a  post  route,  as  well  as  u  roarl  ?  Hoads  were 
he  ord'r.ary  channels  of  conveyance,  and  the  term  was, 
herefore,  used  as  synonymous  with  •*  routes,"  Mh.;lever 
night  be  the  channel  of  transportation,  and,  in  like  mau- 
ler, •'coin,**  being  the  ordinary  and  most  known  Ibrjii 
>t*  a  circulating  medium,  that  term  was  used  as  synuny 
nous  with  currency. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  just  taken,  may 
)e  tuirly  deduced  from  the  fact,  (luit  the  States  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  "coining  money,  or  emitting  bdls 
if  credit,"  and  from  ••making  any  thing  but  gold  an  1 
liver  a  hwful  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  This 
trui^^ly  confirms  the  idea,  that  the  subject  of  regulating 
he  circulating  medium,  whether  cunsisting  of  coin  or 
laper,  was.  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
<jittrul  uf  the  States,  vested  in  the  only  depository  in 
vhtcUit  could  be  pUced,  cons'stently  with  the  obvious 
Icsigii  uf  having  %  common  measure  of  value  throughout 
be  Union* 


B;it,cven  if  it  should  beconceded,that  the  grrant  of  pow- 
er to  •*  coin  money  and  fix  the  value  thereoi"  does  not, 
in  its  terms,  give  Congress  the  power  of  regulating  any 
other  than  the  ••coined"  currency  of  the  Union,  may  not 
the  power  of  regtilating  any  substituted  currenry,  and 
especially  one   which   is  the  professed  representative  of 
coin,  be  fairly  claimed  as  an  inci<lenlal  power — as  an  es. 
senlial  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  plain  intention 
of  the  Constitution,  in  clothing  Congress  with  the  princi- 
p.^l  power.'     This  power  was  granted  in  the  same  clause 
with  that  to  regulate  weights  and  measures,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons.     The  one  was  designed  to  ensure  a  uniform 
measure  of  value,  ai  the  other  was  desij^ncd  to  ensure  a 
uniform  measure  of  quantity.     The  former  is  decided- 
ly the  more  important,  and  belongs  essentially  to  the  Ge^ 
ncral  Government,  according  to  every  j«ist  concc|»tion  of 
ourRy«.'em.     A  currency  of  uniform  value  is  essential  to 
what  evei'y  one  will  admit  to  be  of  cardinal  importance  : 
the  equal  action  of  our  revenue  system,   upon  ih^  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  Un'on.     The  state  of  tilings  which  exist' 
ed  when  the  bank  was  incorporated,    ftirnisiied   a  most 
prt'gnant  commentary  on  this  clause  of  \he  Constitution. 
The  currency  of  the  country   consisted  of  the  paper  of 
local  banks,  variously  depreciated.     At  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seaports  the  local  currency  was  twenty  percent,  be- 
low par.     Now  it  was  in  vain  for  Congress  to  regtdate  tlie 
value  of  coin,  wi»en  the  actual  curr^'ncy,  profes>iiig  to  be 
its  equivalent,  bore  no  fixed  relation  to  it.     This  great 
ami  essential  power  ot  fixing  the  standard  of  vahie,  wa^, 
in  point  of  fact,  taken  from  Congress,  and   exercised  by 
some  hundreds  of  irresponsible  banking  corporations,  witli 
tl^e  strongest  liuinan  motives  to  abuse  it,  hiict-ise  their 
enormous  profits  resulted   from  the  abuse.     'I'lie  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  imposts  and  excises  is  expresily 
subject  to   the  contlilion,    that   they  "  shall  be   uniform 
throughout  the  United  State*  ;"  and  it  is  alsj  provided, 
that  no   preference  shall  lie  given,  by  atiy  reicaldion  of 
commerce,  orreiv/in^,  to  the   ports  of  one   Stale  over 
those  of  ano' her."     Now,  when  it  is  knoivn  I'.iat  tlic  cir- 
culating medium  of  liahimore  was  twenty  per  cent,  be- 
low the  value  of  the  circtdating  medium  of  Boston,  is  it 
not  apparent  that  an  impost  duly,  though  nominally  uni- 
form, woidd,  in  effect,  make  a  diicri  ni nation  in  favor  of 
Baltimore,  proportioned  to  the  depreciation  of  the  lr)cal 
currency?     Congress,  therefore,  not  only  had  the  power, 
but,  as  it  seems  to  the  Committee,  were  under  the   most 
solemn  constitutional  obligations  to  restore  I  lie  disordered 
currency ;  and  the   Bank  of  the   United  States  was  not 
only  an  appropriate  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end,  but,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the   only  safe 
and  eft'eclual  means  that  could  liave  been   used.     This 
view  of  the  subject  is  in  full  accordance  with  the    opin- 
ifinsof  Mr.  Madis«»n,  as  expressed  in    h's  message  of  De- 
cember, 1816.     ••  Ihit,"  says  he,  *•  for  the  interest  of  the 
community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the   Nation  should  posiesiia 
C4irrency  of  equal  value,  credit,   and  use,    wherever   it 
may  circulate.  The  C<M)stilution  has  entrusted  Congress, 
exclusively,  with  the  power  of  creating  and  regtdaiing  a 
currency  of  that  description,  and  the   measures  which 
were  taken,  during  the  last  Session,  in  cxtcutioji  of  the 
povrer,  give  every  promise  of  success.     The  Bank  of  the 
United  Stales,  under  auspices  the  most  favonible,  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  important  auxihary." 

Such  are  the  uuthoriiies,  and  such  the  arguments 
which  have  brought  the  Committee  lo  the  onchision, 
that  the  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  incidental  to  the 
powers  of  collecting  and  d-sbursing  the  public  revenue, 
of  borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
of  paying  the  public  debt ;  and,  above  all,  of  fixing  and 
regulating  tlie  standard  of  value,  and  thereby  ensirifig  at 
least  so  far  as  the  medium  of  payment  is  concerned,  the 
ujiifo!:mity  and  equality  of  taxation. 
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II.  The  next  question  proposed  for  considers t ton,  is 
the  expediency  of  estsblishin^  sn  incorporated  bank, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  gp-eat  ends  alremdy  indicate«l. 
In  discussing  the  constittitionaliiy  of  such  a  measure, 
some  of  the  considerations  wltich  render  it  expedient 
h%vfi  been  slipfhtiy  tinfoMed.  But  these  require  a  more 
full  qnd  complete  development^  while  others  remain  to 
be  presented. 

It  must  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  sound  reasoning 
on  this  subject,  that  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency, 
i<;<<ued  by  banks  dertvini;^  their  charters  from  the  State 
Governments,  cannot  be  prohibited  by  Congress,  In- 
deed, bmk  credit  and  bank  paper,  are  so  extensively  in- 
terwoven with  the  commercial  operations  of  society,  tliat 
even  if  Congress  had  the  constitutional  power,  it  would 
be  utterly  impossible  to  produce  so  entire  a  change  in 
the  monetary  iivstem  of  the  country,  so  as  to  abolish  the 
agency  of  banks  of  discount,  with<iut  involving  the  com- 
munity in  all  the  distressing  embarrassments  usually  at- 
tendant on  great  political  revolutions,  subverting  the  ti- 
tles to  private  property.  The  sudden  withdrnwal  of  some 
Uujidred  millions  of  bank  credit  would  be  equivalent,  in 
its  effects,  to  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  tr:i)isfer  of  the 
property  of  one  portion  of  the  community  to  another,'  to 
the  extent,  probably,  of  half  that  amount.  Whatever, 
thttrefore,  may  be  tiie  advantages  of  a  purely  metallic 
currency,  and  whatever  the  objections  to  a  circulating 
medium,  partly  composed  ot  bank  paper,  the  committee 
consider  that  they  »rc  precluded,  by  the  existing  xtate  of 
ttiings,  from  instituting  a  comparison  between  them,  with 
a  view  to  any  practical  result. 

If  they  were  not  thus  precluded,  and  it  were  submitted 
to  them  as  an  original  question,  whether  the  acknow- 
ledged and  manifold  facilities  of  bank  credit  and  bank  pa  ' 
per,  are  nctt  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  distress- 
ing vicijisitudes  in  trade  incident  to  their  use,  they  are  by 
no  means  prepared  to  say,  that  they  would  not  give  a 
dec'ded  preference  to  the  more  costly  tuA  cumbersome 
medium. 

IJnt  the  question  really  presented  for  their  determina- 
tion, is  not  between  a  metsllic  and  a  paper  currency,  but 
between  a  paper  ctirrency  of  uniform  value,  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  only  power  competent  to  its  regu- 
lation, and  a  puper  currency  of  varying  and  fluctuating 
vHlue,  and  suDJect  to  uq  common  or  adequate^  control 
whatever.  On  this  question  it  would  seem  that  there 
coidd  sca*'ccly  exist  a  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  that 
tiiists  suhntantialiy  the  question  involved  in  considering 
the  expediency  of  a  National  Bank,  will  szttisfactorily  ap- 
pear by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  currency  previ* 
on<  to  the  establishment  of  tlic  present  bank,  and  its  con- 
dition for  the  last  ten  years. 

Soon  iifVer  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  fir&t  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  an  immense  number  oi  loc:«l  banks 
spnmg  tip  under  the  pecuniary  exigencies  produced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount  of  bank  crodit,  as 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  winding  up  of  its  concents; 
an  amount  falling  very  little  short  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollarf.  These  banks  being  ent«rely  free  froai  the  salu- 
tsrv  control  which  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
cently  exercised  over  the  local  institutions,  commenced 
tJiut  system  of  imprudent  trading  and  excessive  issues, 
wliicli  speedily  involved  tite  country  in  all  the  embarrass- 
ments ot  a  disor«lered  currency.  The  extraordinary  stim* 
tiiiis  of  a  heavy  war  expenditure,  derived  principally  from 
loans,  anil  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  local  banks, 
ciuirtered  by  the  double  score  in  some  of  the  States,  has- 
tened the  catastrophe  which  must  have  occurred,  at  no 
disiiant  perifx],  wiihout  these  extraordinary  causes.  Hie 
Inst  year  of  the  war  presented  the  singular  and  melan 
clioly  speciacle  of  a  nation  abounding  in  resources,  a  peo. 
pi  i  uoounding  in  self-devuliiig  patriotU-r,  nnd  a  Gnvern- 
ment  rcduci.a  lu  tu«  very  bnak  wi  avowed  bankruptcy. 


solely  for  the  want  of  a  national  institution,  which,  at  the 
sime  time  that  it  would  have  fiicilitated  the  GoTemment 
loans  and  other  Treasury  operations  wonM  hare  fur- 
nished a  circulating  medium  of  general  credit  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  tUft  Com- 
mittee are  fully  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Mr-  Dallas 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  by  the  concurring 
and  almost  unanimous  opinions  of  all  parties  in  Congress: 
for,  whatever  diverbity  of  opinion  prevailed,  mm  to  the 
proper  basis  and  oiganization  of  a  bank,  almost  every  one 
agreed,  that  s  national  bank,  of  some  sort*  wss  indi^pea- 
sably  necessary  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  greatest 
of  financial  calamities. 

The  Committee  will  now  present  s  brief  exposition  of 
the  state  of  the  currency  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  the 
injury  which  resulted  from  it,  ss  well  to  the  Govern* 
ment  as  t«  the  community,  and  their  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  it  could  not  have  been  restored  to  a  souml  cun- 
d  it  ion,  and  cannot  n  *w  be  preserved  in  thst  condition, 
without  the  agency  of  such  «u  institution  ss  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States. 

The  price  current  appended  to  this  report  will  ex<i:- 
bit  a  scale  of  depreciation  in  the  local  currency,  rangin;; 
through  various  degrees  to  twenty,  and  even  to  t«en' 
ty.fi ve  per  cent.  Among  the  principal  Bastem  cities, 
VVashington  atwl  Baltimore  were  the  points  at  which  tl  e 
depreciation  was  greatest.  The  paper  of  the  baikksm 
these  places,  was  from  SO  to  22  per  cent,  below  par.  At 
Philadelphia  the  depreciation  «as  considerably  less 
though fven  there  it  was  from  17  to.  18  per  cent.  In 
New  York  and  Charleston,  it  was  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 
But  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  banks  were  ef- 
tablishcd,  the  depreciation  was  even  greater  than  at 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  the  Western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  particiklarly  at  Pittsburg,  it  was  25  per 
cent.  These  statements,  however,  of  the  relative  de- 
preciation of  bank  paper  at  various  places,  an  compared 
with  specie,  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  enormous 
evils  inflicted  upon  the  community,  by  the  excessive  is- 
sues of  bank  paper.  No  proposition  is  better  estalilt>licd 
than  that  the  value  of  money,  whether  it  consibts  of  sp<^- 
cie  or  paper,  is  depreciated  in  exact  proportion  to  the  iri- 
crease  of  its  quantity,  in  any  given  stale  of  the  demand 
for  it.  If,  for  example,  the  banks,  in  1816,  doubled  the 
quantity  of  the  circitlating  medium  by  thetr  excessive  is- 
sues, tliey  produced  a  general  degradation  of  the  emire 
mass  of  the  currency,  including  gtdd  and  stiver,  pro,jor- 
tioned  to  the  redundancy  of  tlie  issues,  and  wholly  imle- 
pendent  of  the  relative  depreciation  ol  bank  paper  .•! 
different  places,  as  compared  with  specie.  The  niiminal 
money  price  of  every  article  was  of  course  one  iiuuilred 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  have  been,  but  for  the  du* 
plication  of  the  quantity  of  the  cir<^dating  meJitt>n. 
Money  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  measure  by 
a'ltich  the  relative  value  of  all  articles  of  merchandise  ii 
ascertained^  IF,  when  the  circulating  medium  it»  fitly 
millions,  an  article  should  cost  one  dollar,  it  would  c«-r- 
tainly  cost  two,  if,  without  any  increase  of  the  use^i  of  » 
circulating  medium,  its  quantity  should  be  increased  lo 
one  htividred  millions.  This  rise  in  the  price  of  ct>m- 
modiiies,  or  depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  as  com- 
pared with  theiA,  would  not  be  owing  to  the  wat»t  of 
credit  in  the  bank  bills,  of  which  the  currency  happened 
to  be  composed.  It  would  exist,  though  these  bilU  were 
of  iindou^'ted  credit,  and  convertible  into  specie  at  tiw 
pleaaure  of  the  holder,  and  would  result  simply  from  tl»e 
rediiiulsncy  of  thetr  quantity^  It  is  important  to  a  ju&t 
unJersianding  of  the  subject,  that  the  relative  deprecia- 
tion of  bank  paper  at  diffef%nt  places,  as  compared  wuh 
specie,  should  not  be  confountled  with  this  general  de- 
preciation of  the  entire  mass  of  the  circulating  medium, 
tnclu'^i'^s:  ^pec'^t  Though  cluscly  allied,  both  in  their  cat:- 
sea  sod  eft'«oUi|  Uicy  dcs«:rre  to  be  separately  coastdr  red. 
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The  evils  resuUing  from  the  relative  deprecifttiqn  of 
tank  paper  at  different  pUces,  are  more  easily  traced  to 
heir  cause*  more  palpable  in  their  nature,  and  conse- 
[uently  more  generally  understood  by  the  community. 
Though  much  less  ruinous  than  the  evils  resulting  from 
he  general  depreciation  of  the  whole  currency,  they 
re  yet  of  sufiicient  magnitude  to  demand  a  full  expos!- 
ion. 

A  very  serious  evil,  already  hinted  at,  which  grew  out 
»r  the  relative  depreciation  of  bank  paper*  at  tlie  differ- 
nt  points  of  importation,  was  its  inevitable  tendency  to 
Iraw  all  the  importations  of  foreign  merchandise  to  the 
ities  where  the  depreciation  was  greatest,  and  divert 
hem  from  those  where  the  currency  was  comparatively 
oiind.  If  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
istablished,  and  tlie  Government  had  been  left  without 
iny  alternative  but  to  receive  the  depreciated  local  cur- 
ency,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  extent  to  which  the 
tv^asion  of  the  revenue  laws  would  have  been  carried. 
•:very  State  would  have  had  an  interest  to  encourage  the 
excessive  issues  of  its  bank,  and  increase  the  degradation 
>f  its  currency,  with  a  view  to  attract  foreign  commerce. 
5ven  in  the  condition  which  the  currency  had  reached  in 
816,  Boston,  and  New  York,  and  Charleston,  would 
lave  found  it  advantageous  to  derive  their  supplies  of 
breign  merchandise  through  Baltimore;  and  commerce 
vould  undoubtedly  have  taken  that  direction  had  not  the 
lurrency  been  corrected.  To  avoid  this  injurious  diver- 
ton  of  foreign  imports,  MassachusetU,  and  New  York, 
nd  South  Carolina,  would  have  been  driven,  by  all  the 
Qotives  of  self  defence  and  self-interest,  to  degrade  their 
espective  currencies  at  least  to  a  par  with  the  currency 
f  Baltimore;  and  thus,  a  rivalry  in  the  career  of  depre- 
iaiion  would  have  sprung  up,  to  which  no  limit  can  be 
8s*gned.  As  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would 
»ave  been  to  cause  the  largest  portion  of  the  revenue  to 
te  collected  at  a  few  places,  and  in  the  most  depreciated 
►f  the  local  currency,  it  wotild  have  followed  that  a  very 
mall  part  of  that  revenue  would  have  been  disbursed  at 
he  points  where  it  was  collected.  The  Government 
fould  consequently  have  been  co.npelled  to  sustain  a 
leavy  loss  upon  the  transfer  of  its  funds  to  the  points  of 
xpenditure.  The  annual  loss  which  would  have  result- 
d  from  these  causes  alone,  cannot  be  estimated  at  a  less 
um  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  priacipal  loss  which  resulted  from  the  relative 
epreciation  of  bank  paper  at  different  places,  and  its 
rant  of  general  credit,  was  that  susUined  by  tlie  com 
nuniiy  in  the  great  operations  of  commercial  exchange. 
I'he  extent  of  these  operations  annually,  may  be  safely 
:stimated  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  Upon  this  sum  the 
OSS  sustained  by  the  merchants,  and  planters,  and  farm- 
:rs,  and  manufacturers,  was  not  probably  leas  than  an 
ivcragc  of  ten  per  cent,  being  the  excess  of  the  rate  of 
ixcliangc  beyond  its  natural  rate  in  a  sound  state  of  the 
currency,  and  beyonJ  the  rate  to  which  it  has  been  actu- 
illy  reduced  by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  thus  perceived,  that  an  annual  tax  of 
ix  millions  of  dollars  was  levied  from  the  industrious  and 
) reductive  classes  by  the  large  moneyed  capitaruta  in 
Kir  commerci  J  cities,  who  were  engaged  in  the  business 
if  brokcr.ige.  A  Variously  depreciated  currency,  ami  a 
luciualing  sUte  of  the  exchanges,  open  a  wide  and 
ibundant  hanest  to  the  money  brokers ;  and  it  is  not, 
hcrefore,  aurprising,  ihat  they  bhouU  be  opposed  to  sn 
nsliiuiion,  which,  at  the  same  liine  that  it  has  relieved 
he  community  from  the  enormous  tax  just  stated,  has  de- 
irived  thtm  of  the  enormous  profits  which  they  derived 
rom  speculating  in  the  b'lbiness  of  exchange.  In  add i- 
ion  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  community,  in  the 
;ieat  operations  of  exchange,  extensive  lo«cs  were  suf- 
Lred  throughout  the  mteri or  of  the  country,  in  all  the 
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smaller  operations  of  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  failure  of 
the  numerous  paper  banks,  puiTed  into  a  factitious  credit 
by  fraudulent  artifices,  and  having  no  substantial  basis 
of  capital  to  ensure  the  redemption  of  their  bills. 

But  no  adequate  conception  can  be  formed,  of  the  evils 
of  a  depreciated  currency,  without  looking  heyond  ths 
reUtive  depreciation,  at  different  places,  to  the  general 
depreciation  of  the  entire  mass.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1820,  that  during  the  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, by  the  local  banks,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816, 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States  had  reached 
the  aggregate  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  and  that,  in  the  year  1819,  it  had  been  redu- 
ced to  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  being  a  reduction  of 
fifty 'nine  percent,  in  the  short  period  of  four  years.  1  be 
committee  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  severe 
and  distressing  operation  of  restoring  a  vicious  currency 
to  a  sound  staie,  by  the  calling  in  of  bank  paper,  and  the 
curtailment  of  bank  discounts,  had  carried  the  reduction 
of  the  currency,  in  1819,  to  a  point  somewhat  lower  than 
was  consistent  with  tlie  iust  requirements  of  the  commu- 
nity for  a  circulating  medium,  and  that  the  bank  discounts 
have  been  gradually  enlarged  since  that  tim«*,  so  as  to 
satisfy  those  requirements.  It  will  be  assumed,  there- 
fore, that  the  circulating  medium  of  the  United  States 
has  been  fifty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  last  ten  years, 
taking  the  average. 

Even  upon  this  assumption,  it  will  follow,  that  the  na- 
tional cun*ency  has  been  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
valuable  for  the  last  ten  years,  than  it  was  in  1816.  In 
other  words,  two  dollars  would  purchase  no  mure  of  any 
commodity  in  1816,  than  one  d"IUr  has  been  capable  of 
purchasing  at  any  time  since  1819.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  of  particular 
banks,  at  any  particular  time,  as  compared  with  specie, 
furnishes  no  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  the  general 
depreciation  of  the  whole  currency,  including  specie,  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  that  currency  at  a  different 
period.  A  specie  dollar  i|i  1816,  would  purchase  no  more 
than  half  as  much  as  a  paper  dollar  will  purchase  at  pre- 
sent. 

Having  endeavored  to  explain,  thus  briefly,  the  gene- 
ral depreciation  resulting  firom  a  redundant  currency,  the 
Committee  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  in- 
jurious consequences  which  have  resulted  from  those 
great  changes  in  the  standard  of  value,  which  have  been 
unavoidab^  produced  by  the  correction  of  the  redun- 
dancy. 

An  individual  who  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  in  1816, 
and  paid  it  in  1820,  evidently  returned  to  the  lender 
double  the  value  received  from  him{  and  one  who  paid 
a  deot  in  1820,  which  he  bad  contracted  in  1816,  as  ev- 
idently paid  double  the  value  he  had  stipulated  to  pay, 
though  nominally  the  same  amount  in  money.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
currency  interfere,  in  the  most  unjust  and  iiyurious  man- 
ner, between  debtor  and  creditor. 

And  when  banks  have  the  power  of  suspending  specie 
payments,  and  of  arbitrarily  contracting  and  expanding 
their  issues,  without  any  general  control,  tliey  exercise  a 
mure  dangerous  and  despotic  power  over  the  property  of 
the  community,  than  was  ever  exercised  by  the  most  ab- 
solute government.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  every  man 
in  the  community  holds  his  property  at  the  mercy  of 
money-making  corporations,  which  have  a  decided  i;iter- 
est  tu  abuse  their  power. 

By  a  course  of  liberal  discounts  and  excessive  issues 
for  a  few  years,  followed  by  a  sudden  calling  in  of  iheir 
debts  and  contraction  of  their  issues,  they  would  have  the 
power  of  transferring  the  property  of  their  debtors  to 
theinselves,  almost  without  limit.  Debts  contracted 
H  hen  their  discounts  were  liberal,  and  the  currency  of 
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eoiine  depreciated,  would  be  collected  when  their  dis* 
counts  were  almost  suspended,  and  the  currency  of 
eoursr  unnaturally  appreciated  (  and  in  this  way  the  pro 
perly  of  the  community  mijrht  pass  under  tlie  hammer, 
from  its  rightful  owners  to  the  bankf,  for  less  than  one 
half  its  intrinsic  value.  If  the  committee  have  not  great- 
ly mistaken  the  matter,  there  is  more  of  history  than  of 
speculation  in  whst  tliry  have  here  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ttie  House. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  injuries  and  lossse*  sustained  by  the  communis 
ty,  in  various  ways,  by  tlie  disorders  and  fluctuatio  s  of 
the  currency,  in  the  period  which  intervened  between  the 
expiration  of  tlie  old  bank  charter  and  tlie  establishment 
of  the  present  bank.  But  som«  tolerable  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Government,  m  its 
fiscal  operations,  during  the  war. 

The  committee  have  given  this  part  of  the  subject  an 
attentive  and  careful  examination,  and  they  cannot  esti 
mate  the  pecuniary  losses  of  tbe  Government,  sustained 
excliisitely  for  the  want  of  a  sound  currency,  and  an  effi- 
cient system  of  finance^  at  a  sum  less  than  lortysix  mi)- 
liot'.s  of  dollars.  If  they  shall  make  this  apparent,  the 
House  will  have  something  like  a  standard  fur  estimating 
the  individual.losaesof  the  community. 

The  Government  borrowed,  during  the  short  period  of 
the  war,  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  at  an  average  discount 
of  fifteen  per  cent.,  giving  certificates  of  stock,  amoiuiting 
to  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  in  exchange  for  sixty-eight 
millions  of  dollars,  in  such  bank  paper  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  statement.  Treasury  notes  are  considered 
as  stock,  at  twenty  per  cent  discount.  Upon  the  very 
face  of  the  transaction,  therefore*  there  was  a  loss  of 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  in  all  probability 
luve  been  tsved,  if  lhel*reasury  had  been  aided  by  such 
an  institttiion  as  the  Dank  of  the  United  States.  Uul  the 
sum  of  sixty-eight  millions  of  dollars  received  by  the 
Government,  was  in  a  depreciated  currency,  not  more 
than  half  as  valuable  as  that  in  which  the  stock  given  in 
exchange  for  it  has  been  and  will  be  redeemed.  Here, 
then,  is  another  loss  of  thirty  four  millions,  resulting,  in- 
contestibly  and  exclusively,  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency,  and  making,  with  the  sum  lost  by  the  discount, 
forty-six  millions  of  dollars.  While,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment sustained  this  great  pecuniary  loss  in  less  than  three 
}ears  of  war,  amoimting  annnally  to  more  than  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inc|uire,  who  were  the  persons  who  profit- 
ed to  this  enormous  amount  by  the  derangement  of  the 
currency  ?  It  will  be  found  that  the  whole  benefit  fif  this 
speculation  upon  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  wss 
nralized  by  stockjobbers  and  money  brokers,  the  very 
same  class  of  persona  who  profited  so  largely  by  the  busi 
ness  of  commercial  exchanges,  in  consequence  of  the 
disorders  of  the  currency,  ami  who  have  the  same  interest 
in  the  recurrence  of  those  disorders  as  lawyers  have  in 
litigation,  or  physicians  in  the  diseases  of  the  human 
frame.  Having '  presented  these  general  views  of  the 
evils  which  existed  previous  to  the  estMblisbmrnt  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  Sfatea,  it  remaina  tor  the  committee 
to  inquire  how  far  this  institution  has  effected  a  remedy 
of  those  evils. 

The  first  great  question  which  arises  under  this  brsnch 
of  the  enqiiir)  is.  whether  or  no  the  bank  has  corrected 
the  disorders  k*f  the  circulating  medium,  by  providing  a 
paper  currency,  convertible  into  specie  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  and  of  equal  value  with  specie  at  all  points  of 
the  Union. 

The  Chief  Magistrate,  in  that  part  of  his  first  message 
which  relates  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  State%  expresses 
the  opinron,  that  **  it  has  failed  in  the  great  entf  at  cStab 
lithing  a  iinifurm  and  sound  currency.'*    After  giving  to 
this  opiniun  all  the  eunsideration  to  which  it  is  so  j«ibtly 


entitled,  from  the  eminent  station  and  high  chsracter  of 
the  citizen  by  whom  It  is  entertained,  the  committee  ut 
constrained  to  express  their  respectful  but  decided  ilii* 
sent  from  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  bank  does  no(,  in  ail 
cases,  redeem  the  bills  issued  by  any  one  of  its  bnndiei 
iiuliscriminately  at  all  the  other  branches  ;  and  it  is  in  r^ 
ference  to  this  fact,  as  the  committee  presume,  that  the 
President  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  institution  hii 
failed  to  establish  **a  uniform  and  sound  currency.'* 

It  is  confidently  believed,  that  no  one  of  the  pencm 
who  were  principally  inatrumental  in  establi^iing  iLe 
bank,  ever  entertained  an  idea  that  it  would  atteotptU) 
redeem  its  bilU  at  any  of  its  offices,  other  than  ihox  by 
which  they  should  be  respectively  issued.  Ute  ciurter 
certainly  contains  no  such  requirement,  and  it  vould 
have  been  highly  inevpedient  if  it  had,  to  ssy  nothing  of 
its  obvious  injustice.  The  inevitable  effect  of  such  a  r^ 
quirement  would  have  been  to  compel  the  bank  to  per> 
form  the  whole  of  the  commercial  exchanges  of  the  coMih 
try,  without  any  compensation.  It  would  not  be  nture 
unjust  to  require  a  Rail  Road  Company  to  transport  ail 
the  productions  of  the  ctmntry  wiiltout  compensation. 
No  institution  could  stand  such  an  openation  ;  and  it  n 
the  injudicious  attempt  of  the  first  airection  of  the  bank 
to  do  it,  that  principally  contributed  to  tlie  embarr^ 
ments  of  1819.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  ik 
House  of  Representatives^  in  that  year,  to  investigate  tk 
management  of  the  bank  i  and,  in  the  report  ot  iliat  coo- 
mitt  ee,  as  well  as  in  the  discussions  to  which  it  gave  ri-^ 
in  the  Uouae,  this  attempt  of  the  direction  to  redeem  tk 
bills  of  the  institution  indiscriminately  at  all  its  brancha 
was  indicated  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  exisiing  eoibir* 
rassment.  No  one  who  participated  in  the  deoate,  pre 
tended  to  alledge  that  the  bank  was  bound  to  redeem  it* 
bills  indiscriminately,  or  Uiat  it  vaa  expedient  that  ii 
aliould  do  so.  The  most  tliat  any  one  did  was  to  apoiot 
gize  for  the  unwise  attempt. 

But  it  yet  remains  for  the  committee  to  sliov  tint  tba 
indiscriminate  redeemability  of  the  bills  of  all  the  bno* 
ches  of  the  bank,  is  not  necessaiy  to  **  the  eatablisiiBeat 
of  a  uniform  and  sound  currency." 

Human  wisdom  has  never  effected,  in  any  oilier  ecus' 
try  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  currencj,  tbaa 
that  which  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.  If 
therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bills  of  the  United 
States'  Bank  are  of  equal  value  wiih  ailver  at  all  imdO 
of  the  Union,  it  would  seem  that  the  proposition  is  dearly 
made  out,  that  Uie  bank  has  accomplished  "the  grctt 
end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency."  It  ■* 
not  denied  that  the  bills  of  the  mother  bank,  and  of  all  in 
branches,  are  invariably  and  promptly  redeemed  in  sp6 
cie,  whenever  presented  at  tlte  offices  by  a  hicb  \^ 
have  been  respectively  issued,  and  at  which,  upon  their 
face  they  purport  to  be  payable.  Nor  is  it  denied  ibatihe 
bills  of  the  bank,  and  of  all  the  branches,  are  equal  to 
Specie  in  their  respective  spheres  of  circulation.  Vi\\\i,^ 
example,  issued  by  the  mother  bank,  arc  admitted  to  be 
equal  to  silver  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  those  parts  of  tbe 
adjacent  States  of  uhich  Philadelphia  is  the  market  Bot 
it  IS  contended  that  these  bills  not  being  redeeniable  »t 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  are  not  of  rqual  value  V'tk 
silver  to  the  merchant  who  wishes  to  purchase  cnttM 
with  them  in  those  ciiit  s.  Now,  if  the  Philadelphia  n<T- 
chant  had  silver,  instead  of  tjunk  bills,  he  certainl;'  couid 
not  effect  his  purchases  with  it  in  Charleston  orN-O'^ 
It  ans, without  having  the  silver  conveyed  to  those  ps* 
ces  \  and  it  is  equally  certain  tliat  he  could  not  Itave  i^ 
conveyed  there,  without  paying  for  its  tranaptitaiion  »"* 
insurancct  lliese  expenses  constitute  the  natunl  n-c 
of  exchange  between  those  cities,  and  indica'e  (heeiac! 
sum  which  the  merchant  would  give  as  a  premium  lor* 
bill  of  exchange,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  deby  o(in» 
porting  his  s|'e£ie»     It  is  obvious,  thtiefi/re,  tlisti  t^^ 
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for  thea«  distmt  operations  of  commerce,  silver  would  be 
lo  more  valuable  than  the  bills  of  the  bank  :  for  these 
voiild  purchase  a  bill  of  exchange  on  either  of  the  ciliet 
mentioiit  d,  precisely  as  well  as  silver.  If  the  operation 
soiiM  be  re%'ersed  and  the  planter  of  Louisiana  or  3outli 
Carolina  should  desire  to  place  his  funds  in  Philadelphia, 
with  a  view  to  purchase  merchandise,  he  wouM  find  the 
>illsof  the  branch  bank  in  either  of  those  States,  entirely 
equivalent  to  silver  in  effecting  his  object.  Even  there- 
fore, if  the  bank  had  not  reduced  the  rate  of  the  exchan- 
ges, it  might  be  safely  asserted,  that  its  bills  would  be  of 
sqiial  value  with  silver  at  every  point  in  the  Union,  and 
'or  every  i>urposc,  whether  local  or  general. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  th'ng  like  a  Just  view 
>f  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  bank,  without  advert- 
ing to  the  great  reduction  it  has  effected,  and  the  seadi- 
less  it  has  superinduced,  in  the  rale  of  the  commercial 
exchanges  of  the  country.  Though  this  bnnch  of  the 
business  of  the  bank  lias  been  the  subject  of  more  com* 
plaint,  perhaps  than  anv  other,  the  committee  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  it  nas  been  productive  of  the  most 
lignal  benefits  to  the  community,  and  deserves  the  high> 
-8t  commendation.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  it  has 
iaved  the  community  from  the  immense  losses  resulting 
from  a  high  and  fluctuating  state  of  the  exchanges.  It 
now  remains  to  show  Hs  effect  in  equalising  the  curren- 
cy. In  this  respect,  it  hss  been  productive  of  results 
more  salutary  than  were  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine 
idvocates  of  the  policy  of  establishing  the  bank.  H  haa 
^dually  fumUhtd  a  eirailathtg  medium  more  uniform  than 
tpecie.  This  proposition  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration :  If  the  whole  circulating  medium  were  spe- 
lie,  planteisof  Louisana,  who  should  desire  to  purchsse 
nerchandise  in  Pliiladslph  a,  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
>ue  per  cent,  either  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  this  latter 
^lace,  or  for  the  transportation  and  insurance  of  his  spe* 
tie.  His  specie  at  Ne«r  Orleans,  where  he  had  pre- 
«nt  use  tor  it,  would  be  worth  one  per  cent  less  to  him 
lian  it  would  be  in  Philadelphis,  where  he  had  a  demand 
iur  it.  UiiT,  by  thea  id  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
>ne  hair  of  the  expense  of  transporting  specie  is  now  sav 
id  to  him.  The-  bank,  for  one  half  of  one  percent,  will 
{five  him  a  dnught  upon  the  mother  bank  at  Philadel- 
>hia,  with  which  he  can  draw  either  the  bills  of  that  bank 
ar  specie  at  his  pleasure.  In  like  manner,  the  bank  and 
is  branches  will  give  drsnghts  from  any  point  of  the  Union 
Lo  any  other  where  offices  exist,  at  a  per  centage  greatly 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  transport  specie,  and  in  many 
nstances  at  par.  If  ;he  merchant  or  planter,  however, 
loes  not  choo  e  *o  purcliase  a  draught  from  the  bank,  but 
>refers  transmitting  the  bills  of  the  office  where  he  re- 
tdes  to  any  distant  point,  for  commercial  purposes,  al- 
Jiough  thesf;  bills  are  not  strictly  redeemable  at  the  point 
o  which  they  are  tntnsmitted,  yet,  as  they  are  receivable 
n  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  Government,  persons  will 
>e  generallv  found  willing  to  take  them  at  par  i  and  if 
hey  should  not,  the  bank  will  receive  them  frequently  at 
>:ir,  and  always  at  a  discount  much  less  than  would  psy 
fie  expense  of  transporting  specie.  The  fsct  thst  the 
>ills  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  are  indiscriminately  re 
teivableHt  the  custom-houses  and  land  offices,  in  pajr- 
nent  of  duties,  and  for  the  public  lands,  has  an  effect  m 
riving  unifurmity  to  the  value  of  these  bills,  which  me- 
lts a  more  full  and  distinct  explanation. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  the  revenue,  it  gives  to  the  na- 
ional  currency  that  perfect  uniformity,  that  ideal  pei  fee- 
ion,  to  which  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  in  so  exten- 
tve  a  countr}',  could  have  no  pretensions.  A  bill  issued 
t  Missouri  is  of  equal  value  with  specie  at  Boston,  in 
layment  of  dutirs«  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  oilier  pla- 
es,  however  distant,  where  the  bank  issues  bills,  and 
he  Government  collects  its  revenue.  When  it  is  Uiore*  I 
«er  considered,  that  the  bank  peifornM,  with  the  most  | 


scrupulous  punctuality,  the  stipulation  to  transfer  the 
funds  of  Uie  Government  to  any  point  where  they  may  be 
wanted,  free  of  expense,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the 
committee  are  correct,  to  the  very  letter,  in  stating  that 
the  bank  has  furnished,  both  to  the  Government  and  to 
the  people,  a  currency  of  absolutely  uniform  value  in  all 
places,  for  al'  the  purposes  of  paying  the  public  contribu- 
ticms,  and  disbursing  the  public  revenue.  And  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  Government  annually  collects  and 
disburses  more  than  twenty-three  millions  of  dollars, 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject,  will  at 
once  perceive  that  bills,  which  are  of  absolutely  uniform 
value  for  this  vast  operation,  must  be  very  nearly  so  for 
all  the  purposes  of  general  commerce. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that  no  country  in  the  work!  has  a  circulating  medium  of 
greater  uniformity  than  the  United  Statcsf  and  that  no 
country  of  any  thing  like  the  same  ge(^grapb'.cal  extent 
has  a  currency  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  the  United 
States  on  the  score  of  uniformity.    I'he  committee  have 
seen  the  statement  of  an  inttlligent  traveller,  who  has 
visited  almost  every  part  of  P.urope,  exhibiting  the  great 
variations  of  the  currency  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
empire  or  kingdom.    In  Busaia,  the  bills  of  tlie  Bank  of 
St.   Petersburgh  have  a  very  limited    circulation.    At 
Riga,  and  throughout  Court  land,   Livonia,  and  all  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  empire,  the  currency  is  exclusive- 
ly of  silver  coins.    In  Denmark,  the  notes  of  tlie  Bank 
of  Copenhtgen  are  current  only  in   Zealand,  the  other 
isbpids,  aikd  Jutfamd,  but  will  not  pass  at  all  in  Sleswtc 
and  HoUtein,   which  constitute  the  best  portion  of  the 
kingdom.     Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,   Germany  ia 
divided  into  thirty  nine  separate  States,  esch  having  a  dis- 
tinct currency,  thougli  represented  in  the  Diet  at  Frank* 
fort.     Out  of  the  territory  in  which  these   several  cur- 
rencies are  issued,  they  are  mere  articles  of  merchandise: 
which  circumstsnce  has  given  rise  in  every  town  to  a  nu- 
mermis  and  distinct  class  of  tradesmen,  called  money 
changers.     Ilow  hr  these  separate  and  unconnected  cur- 
rencies liave  a  tendency  to  embarrass  commerce,  may  l>e 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  a  traveller  going  from  St«  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  Calais,  will  lose    upon  the    unavoidable 
changes  of  money,  an  average  of  six  per  cent.    In  France 
the  bdls  of  the  bank  are  of  such  large  denominations  as 
to  be  adapted  only  to  the  greater  operations  of  commerce, 
and  are  principally  confined  to  the  bankers  and  extensive 
tradetv  in  Paris.     Tlie  general  currency  is  silvert  and,  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  carrying  this  to  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  gold  pieces,  or  bills  of  excliange,  which  are 
preferable,  are  purchased  at  a  premium  of  fr  jm  one  and 
a  halfto  four  percent.    After  this  brief  review  of  the 
currencies  of  Europe,  the  committee  will  barely  state,  as 
a  conclusi%'c  vindication  of  oui*  currency  from  the  impu- 
tation of  unsoundness,  that  there  b  no  point  in  the  Union 
at  which  a  bill  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  issued  at  the 
opposite  ext  remit  V  of  the  country,  is  at  a  discount  of  more 
than  one-tourth  of  one  percent. 

In  confirmation  of  Uie  views  here  presented,  as  to  the 
comparative  uniformitv  of  the  currency  furnished  by  the 
bank,  and,  also,  ss  to  the  obligation  of  the  bank  to  reileem 
its  bills,  indiscriminately,  at  all  the  offices,  the  coma>it- 
tt-e  will  present  a  few  brief  extracts  from  the  ^(leech  of 
a  statesman,  whose  opinions  have  every  title  to  authority 
on  these  important  subjects.  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  discuss* 
iiig  the  question,  how  far  the  bank  had  performed  the 
great  duty  for  which  it  was  created,  used  the  following 
<lecided  ianguaj^e  in  1819,  when  the  ctirrency  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  unifurmity  it  has  now  attained  by 
half  of  one  per  cent 

**  The  great  object  of  the  Government  in  eharttring 
the  bank,  was  to  provide  a  currency  which  should  have 
that  degree  of  stability  and  uniformity  in  its  value  which 
is  required  by  the  interests  both  of  our  conuocrce  ami 
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revenue.  A  currency,  equally  valuable  at  evciy  place 
and  every  time,  cannot  be  provided  by  human  wisdom. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  object  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  afforded  by  ihe  employment  of  gold  and 
pilver  as  the  measures  of  value.  The  14th  Congress  did 
not  aim  at  ideal  perfection;  they  wished  to  combine  with 
the  conveniencies  of  bank  circulation,  an  uniformitpr  o< 
value  equal  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  precious 
metals;  and  the  means  which  they' employed  to  secure 
this  uniformity  were  simple  and  eflectual,  by  enjoining, 
under  a  heavy  penalty,  the  payment  of  all  its  notes  in 
coin,  upon  (^roand.  In  the  report,  indeed,  the  notes  of 
the  national  bank,  are  said  to  be  now  'on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  those  of  local  banks.*  Of  the  footing  on  which 
local  bank  notes  stood*  he  should  speak  hereafter  ;  but 
the  price  current  upon  his  table  informed  him,  that  the 
V  greatest  discount  on  branch  notes  of  the  United  States 
was  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent.  This  wa^  a  value  much 
more  uniform  than  that  which  coin  could  be  expected 
to  have  in  so  extensive  a  countr>*.  He  had  been  lately 
looking  into  a  book  on  political  economy,  which  had 
been  publiiJied  here,  with  high,  and.  in  respect  to  its 
clearness  and  precision,  with  just  commendations — the 
work  of  Mr.  Tracy.  He  Inferred  from  one  of  his  chap- 
ters, that  the  difference  of  exchange  between  Marseilles 
and  Paris,  was  often  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  If,  with 
all  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  internal  improvements  in 
which  France  is  so  rich,  with  a  currency  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  gold  and  silver,  the  variation  in  the  value 
of  money  is  three  times  greater  in  her  territory  than  on 
our  continent,  can  it  be  faid,  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
bank  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  objects  of  its  institution?— 
Before  its  establishment,  the  value  of  bank  notes,  even  in 
the  commercial  States,  had  varied  twenty  per  cent,  from 
each  other;  and,  as  none  of  them  bore  a  fixed  proportion 
to  the  precious  iretab,  or  to  any  natural  standard,  it  was 
impossible  to  assign  any  limit  to  their  depreciation.  You 
have  required  that  the  currency  furnished  by  the  nation- 
al  bank  should  be  every  where  convertible  into  silver, 
and  it  is  so.  Tou  have  expected  thut  it  should  be  as  uni- 
form as  coin,  and  it  is  more  so.  He  would  not  detain 
the  committee  by  reading  a  paper,  which  he  had  prcpar 
ed  witii  that  intention,  containing  the  state  of  exchange, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  with  England, 
France,  and  Holland;  for  he  found  himself  occupying 
much  more  of  their  time  than  he  had  expected.  But  he 
believed  that  any  member  who  should  turn  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  would  remark  its  steadiness  during  that 
period.  .He  thought  himself  justified  in  drawing  from 
this  fact  a  conclusion  highly  favorable  to  the  bank." 

In  reference  to  the  great  depreciation  of  the  paper  of 
the  local  banks,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  thM  of 
the  United  States,  he  said; 

"  Did  the  interests  or  duty  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  permit  that  this  currency  should  be  receiv- 
ed by  iif  Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  because 
the  branch  notes  of  the  United  States'  Bank  were  at  a 
discount  of  three  fourths  of  one  per  cent.  He  read  from 
a  price  current  the  state  of  the  market  for  bank  notes,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  notes,  whicli  were  insisted  to  be 
in  very  i^f* )od  credit,  varied  from  a  discount  of  two  and  a 
half  to  one  of  seven,  fifteen,  twenty -five,  and  even  thir- 
ty per  cent.  Was  our  revenue  to  be  received  in  these 
notes?  How  were  they  to  be  employed?  They  might 
be  expended  in  the  district  in  wliich  tliey  were  issui  d  — 
But  was  the  expenditure  of  every  district  to  be  exactly 
limited  to  its  revenue?  What  became  of  the  Union  if  it 
were  so?  He  spoke  of  the  thing  and  not  the  name.  Our 
Union  might  dissolve  in  imbecility,  as  Well  as  be  destroy- 
ed by  violence.  Did  not  union  imply,  that  the  resources 
uf  one  Stttte,  its  money  as  well  tfS  its  men,  miglit  be  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  another? 

f*  But,  if  the  Government  were  willing  to  bear  the  loss 


of  a  depreciated  and  unequal  currency,  it  must  neglect 
the  plainest  principle  of  the  Constitution  in  doing  so^ 
equality  of  taxation.  The  committee  must  *  well  remem- 
ber, that,  before  the  establishment  of  the  National  Bank, 
such  was  the  unequal  value  of  currency  in  the  differeot 
States,  that  tl>e  merchants  pnid  duties,  varying  fifleen  per 
cent,  from  each  other,  on  the  same  articlea," 

On  the  question,  whether  the  bank  wbs  bound  to  re- 
deem, indiscriminately,  the  bills  of  ail  its  brmnchea,  he 
said  : 

**  He  should  not  argue  that  the  bank  was  not  boun«l  to 
pay  its  notes,  indiscriminately,  at  all  its  oflficeo.  He  be- 
iieved  that  nobody  now  contended  that  it  waa.**  ♦  •  • 
*'It  was  no  unfair  account  of  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  of  which  he  was  speaking,  to  say  that  it  give 
to  the  branches  where  the  exchange  was*  unmvotdlble, 
the  entire  disposition  of  the  «pecie  of  those  branchei 
where  the  exchange  wa<i  favorable.  Upwards  of  six  mil- 
lions of  specie  have  been  sent  to  the  branch  of  New  York, 
besides  the  amount  which  has  been  paid  by  the  subscri- 
bers  of  the  bank  there  ;  but,  in  issuing  notes  which  the 
bank  of  New  York  has  been  obliged  to  redeem,  every 
branch  throughout  the  country  has  drawn  upon  a  fund, 
with  whose  condition  at  the  time  it  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted." •  •.••••««  Such  m  system  might 
be  expected  to  produce  inconrenient  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  bank  capital,  an  extreme  facility  of  obtaining 
loans  at  one  time,and  unexpected  contractions  of  discoum 
at  another.**  •  •  •  •  •«  Whenever  the  stmte  of  ex- 
change is  unfiivoruble,  whenever  the  just  principles  of 
bonking  rrquire  a  reduction  of  discounts,  then,  unde? 
this  system  of  indiscriminate  payment  of  its  notes,  the 
bank  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  draught  of  specie,  and  • 
encouraged  to  lend  to  every  applicant.  Wherever  the 
exchange  is  favorable,  and  on  the  sound  principles  of 
banking,  an  enlarged  accommodation  might  be  given  to 
the  community — there  the  flow  of  note*  from  evtty 
State  whose  exchange  is  unfavorable,  contracts  or  sus- 
pends all  the  operations  of  the  bank.  Thus,  wherever 
discounts  should  be  enlarged,  the  tendency  of  tJiis  systen 
is  to  reduce  them,  and  to  enlarge  them  wherever  tbij 
should  be  reduced." 

Independently  of  the  gross  injustice  of  re<|uiring  ibc 
b.)nk  to  perftjrm  all  the  exchanges  of  this  extetuiive  coq< 
federacy  without  any  compensation,  these  enlig>htened 
y(e>K  s  show  most  conclusively  its  inexpediency  and  in- 
justice, as  it  regards  the  different  sections  of  the  Unton. 
It  would  inevitably  render  those  parts  of  the  Union  where 
the  bank  iNSues  were  prudent  and  moderate,  tric^utar^-  to 
those  where  the  issues  were  injudicious  and  excessive. 
In  this  way,  the  very  inequality  in  the  currency,  «h.c.i 
the  bank  was  designed  to  correct,  would  be  perpct<  a'.ed 
by  the  vain  attempt  to  make  it  perform  inapossibilitieSi 
The  power  of  annihilating  space,  of  transporting  money 
or  any  other  article  to  the  most  distant  points,  without  ti  e 
loss  of  time  or  the  application  of  labor,  belongs  to  no  hu- 
man institution. 

But  the  aalutary  agency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  furnishing  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  ii 
not  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  currency  w  hich  c^t.- 
sists  of  its  own  billn.  One  of  the  most  important  purpo- 
ses which  the  bank  was  designed  to  accomptivh,  and 
ahir.h,  it  is  confidently  believed,  no  other  hun^an  »grn<:j 
could  have  cirecled,  under  our  federative  system  of  g<^ 
vemment,  was  the  enforcement  of  specie  paymetits  or 
the  part  of  numerous  local  banks,  deriving  their  cliartcn 
from  the  several  States,  and  whose  paper,  irredeemaMe 
in  specie,  and  iltimitable  in  its  quantify,  const  it  u*  eO  \!i« 
almost  entire  currency  of  the  country.  Amidst  a  c*»nibi« 
nation  of  the  greatest  diflicultiet,  the  bank  hats  alai:0( 
completely  succeeded  in  the  performance  of  thisardiun.s 
delicate  .and  painf'til  duty.  Witli  exceptions,  too  ino* 
sidcmble  to  merit  notice,  all  the  State  bar.ks  in  the  Un'sa 
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lave  returned  specie  payments.  Their  btlli,  in  tl>e  re- 
pectire  spheres  of  their  circulation,  are  of  equal  value 
v'ah  ^1d  and  silver ;  while  for  all  the  operations  of 
tommerce,  beyond  that  sphere,  the  bills  or  tlie  checks  of 
lie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  are  even  more  valuable 
han  specie.  And  even  in  the  very  few  instances  in  which 
he  paper  of  State  banks  is  depreciated,  those  banks  are 
vindtng  up  their  concerns  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said, 
hat  no  citizen  of  the  Union  is  under  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ng  depreciated  paper,  because  a  sound  currency  cannot 
)e  obtained.  North  Carolina  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
;tftte  where  paper  of  the  Itical  banks  is  irredeemable  in 
ipecie,  and  consequently  depreciated.  Even  there,  the 
lepreciation  is  only  one  or  two  -percent,  and  what  is 
nore  important,  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
states  can  be  obtained  by  all  those  w*ho  desire  it,  and 
lave  an  equivalent  to  give  for  it. 

The  committee  are  aware,  that  the  opinion  is  enter- 
ained  by  some,  that  the  local  banks  would,  at  some  time 
)r  other,  either  voluntarily  or  by  the  coercion  of  the 
Itate  Legislatures,  have  resumed  specie  payments.  ^  In 
he  very  nature  of  things,  this  woulu  seem  to  be  an  im- 
lossibility.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  no  banks  ever 
nade  such  large  dividends  as  were  realized  by  the  local 
nstitutions,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
i  rich  and  abundant  harvest  of  profit  was  opened  to 
hem,  wiiich  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  mast  in- 
vitably  bhst.  While  permitted  to  give  their  own  notes, 
learing  no  interest,  and  not  redeemable  in  specie,  in  ex- 
hange  for  better  notes,  bearing  interest,  it  is  obvious 
hat  the  more  paper  they  issued,  the  higher  would  be 
lieir  profits.  The  mist  powerful  nrative  that  can  ope- 
ate  upon  moneyed  corporations,  would  have  existed,  to 
tr event  the  State  banks  from  puttiug  an  end  to  the  very 
tate  of  things,  from  which  their  excessive  p'rofits  pro- 
seeded.  Their  very  nature  must  have  been  changed, 
herefore,  before  they  could  have  been  induced  to  co- 
iporate,  voluntarily,  in  the  restoration  of  the  currency, 
t  is  quite  as  improbable  that  the  State  L'^gn^latures 
iroidd  have  compelled  the  banks  to  do  their  duty.  It 
las  already  been  stated,  that  the  tendency  of  a  deprecia* 
ed  currency  to  attract  importations  to  the  points  of 
greatest  depreciation,  and  to  lighten  the  relative  burdens 
>t'  federal  taxation,  would  naturally  produce,  among  the 
itiUcs,  a  rivalry  in  the  business  of  excessive  bank  iss^ies. 
)tit  there  remains  to  be  stated,  a  cause  of  more  general 
ipcration,  which  would  have  prevented  the  interposition 
)i  the  Sta^e  LegisUture  to  cuirect  those  issues. 

The  banks  were,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  creditors 
>flhe  whole  community,  and  the  resumption  of  specie 
)aymenta  necessarily  involved  a  general  curtailment  of 
tiscounts,  and  withdrawal  of  credit,  which  wouM  pro- 
Ince  a  general  and  distressing  pressure  upon  the  entire 
;lasH  of  debtors.  These  constituted  the  lirgest  portion 
>f  the  population  of  all  the  States  where  specie  pay- 
ments were  suspended,  and  bank  issues  excessive.  Those, 
herefore,  who  controlled  public  opinion  in  the  States, 
viierp  the  depreciation  of  the  local  paper  was  greatest, 
*ei'e  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  evil.  Deep 
u)J  deleterious,  therefore,  as  the  disease  evidently  was 
n  many  of  the  States,  their  Legislatures  could  not  have 
)eeti  expealed  to  apply  ft  remedy,  so  painful  as  the  cum- 
^iiisioii  of  specie  payments  would  have  been,  without 
h*:  aid  </f  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States.  And  here  it  is  worthy 
)r  speci:il  remark,  that^  whde  the  Bank  has  compelled  the 
local  banks  to  restime  specie  payments,  it  has  most  ma- 
'eri.tlly  con'ributed,  by  its  direct  aid  and  liberal  arrange 
ments,  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  aiul  that  with  the  least 
[)os9ible  embarrassment  to  themselves  and  distress  to  the 
sommtiTiity.  If  the  State  Legslatures  had  been  ever  so 
inxiotis  to  compel  the  banks  tu  resume  specie  paymeDts» 
^nd  the  banks  ever  so  willing  to  make  the  effort,  the 
^'Jintnittee  arc  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  could  not 


have  done  it,  unaided  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
without  producing  a  degree  of  distress  incomparably 
greater  than  has  been  actually  experienced.  They  will 
conclude  their  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
the  obvious  reflection,  that,  if  Congress,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  had  left  it  to  the  States  to  restore  the  disorder- 
ed currency,  this  important  function  of  sovereignty  would 
have  been  left  with  those  from  which  the  Constitution  has 
expressly  taken  it,  and  by  whom  it  could  not  he  benefi- 
cially or  efiectualljr  exercised.  But  another  idea  of  con* 
siderable  plausibility,  is  not  without  its  advocates.  It  is 
said  that  this  Government,  by  making  the  resumption 
and  continuance  of  specie  payments,  the  condition  upon 
which  the  State  banks  should  receive  the  Government 
deposites,  might  have  restored  the  currency  to  a  state  of 
uniformity.  Without  stopping  to  give  their  reasons  for 
believing  that  specie  payments  could  not  have  been  re* 
stored  in  this  way,  and  that,  even  if  they  could,  a  uni« 
form  currency  of  general  credit,  throughout  the  Union* 
would  not  have  been  provided,  the  committee  will  pro- 
ceed to  give  their  reasons  for  thinking  that  such  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
banks  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  purity  of 
both.  While  there  is  ft  National  Bank,  bound  by  its 
charter  to  perform  certain  stipulatied  duties,  and  entitled 
to  receive  the  Government  deposites  as  a  compensation 
fixed  by  the  law  creating  the  charter,  and  only  to  be  for- 
felted  by  the  failure  to  perform  those  duties^  there  is 
nothing,  in  the  connexion  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  bank,  and  the  purity  of  tne  Govern- 
ment- The  country  has  a  deep  interest  that  the  bank 
should  maintain  specie  payments,  and  the  Government 
an  additional  interest  that  it  ihould  keep  the  public  funds 
safely,  and  transfer  them,  free  of  expense,  wherever  they 
may  be  wanted.  The  Government,  therefore,  has  no 
power  over  the  bank*  but  the  salutary  power  of  enforc- 
ing a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  its  charter.  Etrery 
thin^  is  fixed  by  the  law,  and  nothing  left  to  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion. It  is  true  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,^ 
with  the  sanction  of  Congress,  would  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  bank  from  using  its  power  unjustly  and  op- 
pressively, and  to  punish  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors,  to  bring  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  iiistitu* 
tion  to  bear  upon  the  politics  of  the  country,  by  with- 
drawing the  Government  deposites  from  the  oi^ndtng 
branches.  But  this  power  would  not  be  lightly  exercised 
by  the  Treasury,  as  its  exercise  would  necessarily  be 
subjected  to  be  reviewed  by  Congress.  It  is,  in  its  na- 
ture a  salutary  corrective,  creating  no  undue  depend- 
ence OQ  the  part  of  the  bank. 

But  the  state  of  things  would  be  widely  different,  if 
there  was  no  National  Bank,  and  it  was  ]ef\  tu  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  select  the  local 
banks  in  which  theGovernment  deposites  should  be  made. 
All  the  State  banks  would,  in  that  case,  be  competitors 
for  the  favor  of  the  Treasury  j  and  no  one,  who  will  duly 
consider  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  patronage,  can  fail  to 
perceive,  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man,  not 
possessed  of  perfect  purity  and  unbending  integrity,  it 
would  be  imminently  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty.— 
The  State  banks  would  enter  the  lists  of  political  contro« 
versy,  with  a  view  to  obtain  this  patronage^  and  \try 
little  sagacity  is  required  to  foresee,  that,  if  there  should 
ever  happen  to  be  an  administration  disposed  to  use  its 
patronage  to  perpetuate  its  power,  the  public  funds 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy  by  being  deposited  in  banks 
unworthy  of  confidence,  and  the  most  extensive  corrup- 
tion brought  to  bear  upon  the  elections  throughout  the 
Union.  A  state  of  things  more  adverse  to  the  purity  of 
the  Government — ^a  power  more  liable  to  be  abused — can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  If  five  millions  of  dollars  were 
annually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, to  be  distributed  at  his  discretion,  for  the  purposes  ^ 
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of  loternal  improTement,  it  would  not  invest  him  with  a 
more  dangerous  and  comipling  power. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
inittee  will  briefly  examine  the  grounds   of   the  com* 
plaint,  sometimes  made  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  alleged  that  this  bank,  availing  it&elf  of  the 
Government  deposites,  consisting  in  some  places  princi- 
pally of  local  paper,  makes  heavy  and  oppressive  draughts 
on  the  local  banks  for  specie,  and  thus  compels  them  to 
curtail  their  discounts,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  commu- 
nity.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  one  of 
the  highest  dutier  of  the  bank-   the  great  object  for  which 
it  was  established — was  to  prevent  the  excessive  issues  of 
local  paper;  and  this  duty  can  only  be  performed,  by  en- 
forcing upon  the  State  banks  the  payment  of  specie  for 
any  excess  in  their  issues.  Out  the  committee  are  induced 
to  believe,  that  this  complaint  is  principally  owing,  so  far 
as  it  now  exists,, to  the  fact,  that  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  are  mistaken  for  the  operations  of  the 
Bank,  because  the   Bink  is  the  agent  by  whom  those 
operations  are  performed.     This  institution  receives  tUe 
Government  deposites  in  the  paper  of  the  local  banks, 
certainly  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  those  banks.     On  the 
contrary,  it  tends  to  give  them  Credit,  and  is  designed  to 
have  that  effect.    But  the  Bank  of  the   United  States  is 
not  only  bound  to  pay  ia  specie,  or  its  own  bills,  what  it 
receives  for  the  Government  in  local  paper,  but  to  trans- 
fer the  funds  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  where  they  may 
be  required  for  disbursement.     Let  it  be  assumed,  that 
the  Government  collects  annually,  at  the  Custom  liouse 
in  Charleston,  one  million  of  dollars  in  local  bank-notes, 
and  disburses  in  South  Carolina  only  one  hundred  thou* 
s^ind,   it  would  result  from  tiiis,  that  the  Government 
would  have  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  local  bank 
paper  deposited  in  the  Ciiarleston  branch,  which  the 
bank  would  be  bound  by  its  charter,  and  for  the  national 
benefit,  to  transfer,  perhaps  to  Washington  or  Norfolk. — 
As  this  paper  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  those  place*,  the  Bank  would  be,  of  course 
compelled  to  provide  specie,  or  bills  that  will  command 
specie  at  those  places.     It  is  obvious,  then,  that  it  is  the 
inequality  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  reve- 
nue, that  produces  the  evil  in  question.     If  all  the  reve- 
nue collected  in  Ciiarleaton  were  disbursed  in  the  State, 
no  draughts  would  be  made  upon  the  local  banks  for  spe 
cie.     Ttie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  so  far  from- being 
justly  obnoxious  to  any   complaint  on  this  score,  has 
greatly  mitigated  the  action  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
local  banks,  by  means  oi  the  liberal  arrangements  which 
its  large  capital  and  numerous  branches  have  enabled  it 
to  make  wiih  them.    The  degree  in  which  thai  institu- 
tion has  reduced  the  rate  of  exchange,  may  be  fairly  aa- 
stimed  as  that  in  which  it  has  mitigated  the  action  of  the 
Treasury  upon  the  State  banks.     If,  for  example,  there 
existed  no  National  Bank,  and  the  deposites  of  the  reve- 
nue collected  in  Charleston   were  made  in  one  of  the  lo- 
cal banks,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  transferring,  annu 
ally,  nine  hundred  thousand  dollari  to  Washington  or 
Norfolk?    The  local  banks,  having  no  branches  at  either 
of  those  places,  instead  of  transmitting   draughts,  as  is 
now  generally  done,  would  be  compelled  to  traosmit  spe- 
cie.   The  bank  in  which  the  Government  deposites  were 
made,  would  consequently  be  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
manding specie  from  all  the  other  banks,  in  a  manner, 
and  to  an  extent,  much  more  oppressive  than  any  thing 
that  can  be  imputed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. — 
If,  to  avoid  these  specie  draughts,  the  local  banks  should 
purchase  bilU  on   Washington  or  Norfolk,  they   would 
probably  cost  five  or  six  per  cent,  even  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  the  currency,  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  banks 
almost  to  the  full  extent  of  the  premium. 

Although  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of 
the  present  bank  is  not  a  question  now  eubmittud  fur  the 


decision  of  CongreM.  the  committee  consider  It  sofu 
involved  in  the  matter  referred  to  them,  as  to  render  it 
their  duty  to  present  some  considerations  bearing  oa 
that  question,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  said  on  the 
general  expediency  of  maintaining  such  an  institution.  If 
a  National  Bank,  similar  to  the  present,  be  a  ncceasaiy 
and  proper  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
purposes  heretofore  indicated,  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  be,  whether  the  charter  of  the  pie. 
sent  stockholders  should  be  renewed,  or  a  new  set  of 
stockholders  incorporated. 

In  considering  this  question,  CongreM  wilt,  ofcounei 
be  governed  in  some  degree,  by  the  terms  on  which  the 
present  stockholders  will  agree  to  accept  a  renewal  of 
their  charter.  But,  as  the  committee  have  satisfactozy 
reasons  for  believing  that  terms  eminently  advantageous 
to  the  Government  can  be  obtained,  they  will  proceed 
to  some  other  inquiries.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect 
of  refusing  to  renew  the  present  charter^  And,  in  the 
firat  pUce,  what  are  the  inducements  for  pursuing  that 
course? 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  present  stockholden 
are  large  capitalists,  and,  as  the  stock  of  the  bank  ia  some 
twenty  per  cent  above  par,  that  a  renewal  of  the  charter 
vould  be  equivalent  to  a  grant  to .  them  of  twenty  per 
cent  upon  their  capital.  Iti^  true  that  a  sniall  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  company  belougs  to  very  wealtbj 
men.  Something  more  than  two  millions  of  that  owned 
in  the  United  States,  belongs  to  persons  holding^  upwardi 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each.  It  is  also  tme, 
that  foreigners  own  seven  millions,  or  one  fifth  of  the 
capital.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  Government,  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  United 
states,  holds  seven  millions  ( that  persons  owning  Icsi 
than  five  thousand  dollars  each,  hold  four  inillioos  sis 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  i  and  that  persons  own- 
ing between  five  and  ten  tliousand  dollars  each, hold  up- 
wards of  three  millions.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  stock — very  nearly 
six  millions,  is  held  by  trustees  and  guardians,  for  the  uje 
of  females  and  orphan  children,  and  charitable  and  other 
institutions.  Of  the  twenty  eight  millions  of  the  stock 
which  is  owned  by  individuals,  only  three  millions  foar 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  is  now  held  by  the  on- 
giital  subscribers.  All  the  rest  has  been  purchased  at 
the  market  prices— a  large  portion  of  it,  probably,  whcs 
those  prices  were  higher  than  at  present.  Most  of  the 
investments  made  by  wills,  and  deeds,  and  decrees  in 
equity,  for  the  use  of  females  and  minors,  are  believed  to 
have  been  made  when  the  stock  was  greatly  above  par. 
From  this  brief  analysis,  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  tlis  character  or  situation  of  the  stockhoider>> 
which  should  make  it  desirable  to  deprive  them  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  have  fairly  gained,  by  an  application 
of  their  capital  to  purposes  highly  beneficial,  as  the  com- 
miitce  have  attempted  to  shew,  to  the  Governnnent  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  foreignera  own  scTeo 
millions  of  the  stock  of  the  bank»  our  own  government 
owns  as  much{  if  wealthy  men  own  more  than  two  mil- 
lions,  men  in  moderate  circumstances,  own  between  sev- 
en and  eight  millions  i  and  a'idows,  orphans,  snd  institu- 
tions devoted  to  charitable  and  other  purposes,  own  ne&r> 
ly  six  millions. 

But  the  objection  that  the  stock  is  owned  by  men  of 
large  capital  would  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater  force, 
to  any  bank  that  could  be  organized.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  men  who  have  large  surplus  capitals  are  the 
principal  subscribers  ^i  the  first  organization  of  m  bank. 
Farmers  and  planters,  merchants  sihI  manufacturers,  ha- 
ving an  active  employment  for  their  capitals,  du  noC 
choose  to  be  the  first  adventurers  in  a  bank  project.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  present  ba  .k  went  into  operation,  it 
is  believed  that  most  of  the  capital  was  owned  by  Jsrge 
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»ipitalwtB,  tnd  under  a  much  more  unequal  distribution 
han  exists  at  present.  The  large  amouat  of  stock  now 
leld  in  trust  for  females  and  minors,  has  been  principally, 
i  not  entirely,  purchased  since  the  bank  went  into  ope- 
'ation  ( and  the  same  remark  is  generally  applicable  to 
he  stock  in  the  hands  of  small  holders.  It  is  only  when 
he  character  of  a  bank  is  fully  established,  and  when  its 
(took  assumes  a  steady  value,  that  these  descriptions  of 
>ersons  make  investments  in  it. 

It  is  morally  certain,  therefore,  that,  if  another  dis- 
inct  institution  were  created,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
>resent  charter,  there  would  be  a  much  greater  portion 
ti  its  capital  subscribed  by  men  of  large  fortunes,  than 
9  now  owned  by  persona  of  this  description,  of  the  stock 
)f  the  United  States  Bank.  Indeed,  it  might  be  confi- 
lently  predicted,  that  the  large  espitalists  who  now  hold 
ttock  in  that  bank,  would,  from  their  local  position  and 
>ther  advantages,  be  the  first  to  Ibrestall  the  subscrip- 
ions  to  the  new  bank,  while  the  small  stockholders, 
(cattered  over  the  country,  would  be  probably  excluded, 
ind  the  females  and  minors,  and  others  interested  in 
:rtist,  investments  made  by  decrees  in  equity,  would  be 
ilmost  necessarily  excluded,  as  the  sanction  of  a  court 
rould  scarcely  be  obtpined,  after  the  passage  of  the  new 
ict  of  incorporation,  in  time  to  authorize  a  subscription. 

1*0  destroy  the  existing  bank,  therefore,  after  it  has 
'endered  such  signal  services  to  the  country,  merely  with 
i  view  to  incorporate  another,  would  be  an  act  rather  of 
rruelty  and  caprice,  than  of  justice  and  wisdom,  as  it  re- 
rnrds  the  present  stockholders.  It  is  no  light  matter  to 
lepreciale  the  property  of  individuals,  honestly  obtained, 
lud  usefully  employed  io  the  extent  of  dye  millions  six 
lundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  property  of  the  govern- 
nent,  to  the  extent  of  one  milliun  four  hundred  thou- 
and  "tlollars,  purely  for  the  sake  of  change.  It  would 
ndicate  a  fondness  for  experiment,  which  a  wise  Govern* 
nent  will  not  indulge  upon  slight  considerations. 

But  the  great  injury  which  would  result  from  the  re- 
usal  of  Congress  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  present 
DMik  would,  beyond  all  question,  be  that  which  would 
'esult  to  the  community  at  large.  It  would  be  difficult 
o  estimate  the  extent  of  the  distress  which  would  natu- 
•ally  and  necestarily  result  from  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
nore  than  foKy  millions  of  credit,  which  the  coroipuniiy 
u>w  enjoys  from  the  Bank.  But  thb  would  not  be  the 
'uU  extent  of  the  operation.  The  Hank  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  winding  up  its  concerns,  would  not  only  with- 
Iraw  its  own  paper  from  circulation,  and  call  in  its  debts, 
>ut  would  unavoidably  make  auch  heavy  draughts  on  the 
ocal  institutions  for  specie,  as  very  greatly  to  curtail  their 
liscounta.  The  pressure  upon  the  aotive,  industrious^ 
md  enterprising  classes,  who  depend  most  on  the  facili- 
iea  of  bank  credit,  would  be  tremendous.  A  vast  amount 
if  property  would  change  hands  at  half  its  value,  passing 
inder  the  hammer,  from  the  merchants,  manufacturers, 
md  farmery  to  the  large  moneyed  capitalists,  who  al- 
ways atand  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary 
rmbarrassments  of  the  community.  The  large  stockhold- 
ers of  the  present  Bank,  the  very  persons  whose  present 
awful  gains  it  would  be  the  object  of  some  to  cut  off, 
laving  a  large  surplus  money  capital  thrown  upon  their 
lands,  would  be  the  very  first  to  speculate  upon  the  dis- 
rcsses  of  the  community,  and  build  up  p'incely  fortunes 
ipon  the  ruins  of  the  industrious  and  active  classes.  On 
he  other  hand,  the  females  and  minors,  and  persons  in 
noderate  circumstances,  who  hold  stock  in  theinstiiu- 
ior»  would  sustain  an  injury,  in  no  degree  mitigated  by 
be  gf  iieral  distress  of  the  community. 

A  very  grave  and  solemn  question  will  be  presented  to 
;uiigress,  when  they  come  to  decide  upon  tlie  expedi- 
ency of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  present  Bsink.  That 
ualitution  has  succeeded  in  carrying  the  country  ihrough 
he  painful  process  necessary  to  cure  a  deep-seated  dis 


ease  in  the  national  currency.  The  nation,  after  having 
suffered  the  almost  convulsive  agonies  of  this  necessary 
remedy,  is  now  restored  to  perfect  health.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  for  (*ongress  to  decide  whether  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  expose  the  country  to  a  deg^e  of 
suflTering  almost  equal  to  that  which  it  has  already  suflTer- 
ed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  that  very  derange- 
ment of  the  currency  which  has  been  remedied  by  a  pro- 
cess as  necessary  as  it  was  distressing. 

If  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  destroyed,  and 
the  local  institutions  left  without  its  restraining  influence, 
the  currency  would  almost  certainly  relapse  into  a  state 
of  unsoundness.  The  very  pressure  which  the  present 
Bank,  in  winding  up  its  concerns,  would  make  upon  the 
local  institutions,  would  compel  them  either  to  curtail 
their  discounts  when  most  needed,  or  to  suspend  specie 
payments.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  predict  which  of  these 
alternatives  they  would  adopt,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  would  be  placed.  The  imperious  wants 
of  a  suffering  community  would  call  for  discounts,  in  lan- 
guage which  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  public  tie- 
ccssities  would  demand,  and  public  opinion  would  sanc- 
tion, the  suspension,  or  at  least  an  evasion,  of  specie 
payments. 

But,  even  if  this  desperate  resort  could  be  avoided  in 
a  period  of  peace  and  general  prosperity,  neither  reason 
nor  experience  will  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  a  state  of 
war  wcHild  speedily  bring  about  all  the  evils  which  so  fa- 
tally affcrcted  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  the  na- 
tional currency,  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 
We  should  be  again  driven  to  the  same  miserable  round 
of  financial  expedients,  which,  in  little  more  than  two 
years,  brought  a  wealthy  community  almost  to  the  very 
brink  of  a  declared  national  bankruptcy,  and  placed  the 
Government  completely  at  the  mercy  of  speculating  stock- 
jobbers. 

Th4  Committee  feel  warranted,  by  the  past  experience 
of  the  country,  in  expressing  it  as  their  deliberate  opin- 
ion, that,  in  a  period  of  war,  the  financial  resources  of 
the  country  could  not  he  drawn  into  efficient  operation, 
without  the  aid  of  a  national  bank,  and  that  the  local 
banks  would  certainly  resort  to  a  suspension  of  specie 
payments.  The  maxim  is  eminently  true  in  modern  times 
that  money  is  the  sinew  of  military  power.  In  tins  view 
of  the  subject,  it  does  appear  to  the  committee,  that  no 
one  of  the  inatitutions  or  the  country,  not  excepting  the 
army  or  navy,  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  a  national 
bank.  It  has  this  decided  advantage  over  the  army  and 
navy:  while  they  are  of  scarcely  any  value  except  in  war, 
the  bank  is  not  less  uvful  than  either  of  them  in  war, 
and  is  also  eminently  useful  in  peace.  It  hu  another  ad- 
vantage, still  greater.  If,  like  the  army  or  navy,  it  should 
cost  the  nation  millions  annually  to  sustain  it,  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  expenditure  might  be  doubted.  But,  when 
it  actually  aaves  to  the  Government  and  to  the  country,  as 
the  committee  have  heretofore  attempted  to  show,  more 
millions  annually  than  are  expended  in  supporting  both 
the  army  and  nkvy,  it  would  seem  that,  if  there  was  any 
one  measure  of  national  policyt  upon  which  all  the  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  countiy  should  be  brought  to  unite,  by 
the  imprcksive  lessons  of  experience,tt  is  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  national  bank. 

It  is  due  to  the  persons,  who,  fur  the  last  ten  years, 
have  been  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  bank, 
to  state,  that  they  have  performed  the  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult  trust  committed  to  them,  in  such  a  manner  as,  at  the 
same  time,  to  accomplish  the  great  national  ends  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  promote  the  permanent  in- 
terest uf  the  stockholders,  with  the  least  practicable  pres- 
sure upon  the  local  banks.  As  far  as  the  committee  are 
eriabled  to  form  an  opinion,  from  careful  inquiry,  the 
bank  has  been  liberal  and  indulgent  in  its  dcaUngs  with 
these  instilutionsy  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  now 
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stands  in  the  most  amicable  relation  to  tbem.  Some  of 
those  institutions  have  borne  the  most  disinterested  and 
unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of  the  bank. 

It  is  but  strict  justice  also  to  remark,  that  the  discretion 
of  the  mother  bank  appears  to  have  abstained,  with 
scrupulous  care,  from  bringing  the  power  and  induence 
of  the  bank  to  bear  upon  political  questions,  and  to  have 
selected,  for  the  direction  of  the  various  branches,  busi- 
ness men  in  no  way  connected  with  party  politics.  The 
committee  advert  to  this  part  of  tiie  conduct  of  the  di- 
rectors, not  only  with  a  view  to  its  commendation,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  strong  and  decided 
conviction  that  the  usefulness  and  stability  of  such  an  in* 
stitution  will  materially  depend  upon  a  steady  and  undevi* 
ating  adherence  to  the  policy  of  excluding  party  politics 
and  political  partisans  from  all  participation  in  its  ma. 
nagement.  It  is  gratifying  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  by  stating,  that  the  affairs  of  the  present  bank, 
under  the  able,  efficient,  and  faithful  guidance  of  ita  two 
last  Presidents  and  their  associates,  have  been  brought 
from  a  state  of  great  embarrassment  into  a  condition  of 
the  highest  prosperity.  Having  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  paper  of  the  local  banks  to  a  sound  state,  its  re- 
sources are  now  such  as  to  justify  the  directors  in  extend- 
ing the  issue  and  circulation  of  its  paper  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  community,  both  as  it  regards  bank  ac- 
commodations and  a  circulating  medium.  Upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  banking,  the  very  ample  resources 
ot  the  institution  would  justify  the  directors  in  granting  ac- 
commodations to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  have 
yet  done  ;  and  though  they  have  increased  the  circula- 
tion of  their  paper  from  four  and  a  half  to  fourteen  mil- 
lions, since  January,  1823,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
increase  it  still  further,  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  business  paper.  It  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
counts and  issues  of  the  institution  are  now  actually  ]i> 
giited  by  the  want  of  applications  restinir  upon  these;  the 
only  substantial  and  safe  foundations  of  bank  credit,  and 
circulation. 

III.  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  constitutionality 
and  expediency  of  an  incorporated  National  Bank,  the 
only  question  which  remains  to  be  examined  by  the  com 
roiitee,  is^  the  expediency  of  establishing  "  a  National 
Bank  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  its 
revenues." 

It  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Pre* 
sident,  in  suggesting  the  inquiry  as  to  a  bank  founded 
upon  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the  Government,  to  be 
understood  as  having  allusion  to  a  bank  of  discount  and 
deposite.  Such  a  bank,  it  is  taken  for  granttd,  would 
have  branches  established  in  various  parts  of  the  Union, 
similar  to  those  now  established  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  co-extensive  with  them.  The  great 
object  of  furnishing  a  national  currency  could  not  be  «c* 
compUshed,  with  an  approach  to  uniformity,  without  the 
agency  of  such  branches;  and  another  object,  second 
only  in  importance  to  the  one  just  stated,  tlie  exten- 
sion of  the  commercial  facilities  of  bank  accommoda- 
tions to  the  different  parts  of  the  Union,  could  not  beat 
all  effected  without  such  agency.-  If  there  should  be  sim- 
ply a  great  central  bank  established  at  the  Seat  of  Go* 
vernment,  without  branches  to  connect  its  operations 
with  the  various  points  ot  the  commerce  of  the  Union, 
the  promise  to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  whenever  pre- 
sented, would  be  almost  purely  nominal.  Of  what  con- 
sequence would  it  be  to  a  merchant  or  planter  of  Louisi- 
anu,  or  a  manufacturer  or  farmer  of  Maine,  that  he  could 
obtain  specie  for  bills  of  the  National  Uank,on  presenting 
them  at  tlie  City  of  Washington — a  place  wholly  uncon- 
nected cither  with  Louisiana  or  Maine  by  any  sort  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  where,  consequently,  these 
bills  would  never  come  in  the  regular  course  of  trade  ? 
A  promise  to  pay  specie  at  a  place  so  remote  from  the 


place  of  circulation,  and  where  the  bills  would  never 
come  but  at  grea*.  expense,  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  presented  for  payment,  would  neither  give  credit 
to  the  notes,  nor  operate  as  an  effective  check  upon  ex- 
cessive issues.  Whatever  credit  such  notes  nni|^ht  hsve, 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  issue,  would  not  be,  be- 
cause they  were  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hotd- 
er— for  such  would  not  be  the  |act{  but  principally  be- 
cause of  tiic  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Government, 
and  of  their  being  receivable  in  payment  of  all  dues  to 
the  Treasury. 

They  would  rest,  therefore,  upon  almost  precisely  the 
same  basis  of  credit  as  the  paper  money  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, the  assignats  of  Revolutionary  France,  and  the  Tret< 
suty  notes  of  the  late  war.  These  were  receivable  in 
discharge  of  debts  due  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  G  »vera* 
ment  was,  of  course^  ultimately  responsible  for  their  pay- 
ment ;  yet  the  two  former  depreciated  almost  to  nothing, 
and  the  latter,  though  bearing  interest,  sunk  to  20  per 
cent,  below  psr.  Hut  the  notes  of  a  central  Government 
Bank,  without  branches,  would  be  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion, from  a  cause  which  constitutes  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  such  an  institutiont  There  would  be  nothii^  to 
limit  excessive  issues  but  the  discretion  and  prudence  of 
the  Government  or  of  the  direction.  Human  wisdom  has 
never  devised  any  adequate  security  against  the  exces- 
sive issues,  and  consequently  the  depreciation  of  bask 
paper,  but  its  actual,  and  easy,  and  prompt  convertibi- 
lity into  specie,  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  holder.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that,  where  the  paper  of  a  bank  is,  by 
any  means,  habitually  circulated  at  places  remote  froa 
the  point  where  it  \a  issued,  and  not  connected  with  it 
by  a  regular  commercial  intercourse,  there  will  not  exist 
that  easy  and  prompt  convertibility,  whicli  is  so  essential 
to  tlie  credit  of  bank  paper.  When  bank  billa  arecoc- 
ftned  to  their  appropriate  sphere  of  circulation,  a  redun- 
dant issue  is  certainly  and  immediately  ftiUowed  by  a 
run  upon  the  bank  for  apecie.  This  timely  admoniiioa 
is  as  useful  to  the  bank  as  it  is  to  the  community  ;  for  it 
enables  tlie  directors  to  avoid,  with  unfailing'  cert*imy, 
an  excess  equally  ii^urious  to  both,  awl  whidi  no  hu- 
man sagacity  could  anticipate  or  prevent,  by  calculatioa 
merely.  Whatever,  therefore,  in  a  system  of  bank  cir- 
culation prevents  the  reftux  of  redundant  issues,  neces- 
sarily destroys  the  only  adequate  security  against  the^ 
injurious  excesses. 

But  a  Gdvernmenl  Bank  without  branches,  would  be 
obnoxious  to  another  objection,  which  could  n«t  be  ob- 
viated. Its  loans  would  be  conBned  to  the  District  at 
Columbia  f  or,  if  extended  to  the  various  parts  of  tlie 
Union-^to  ssy  nothing  of  tlie  inconvenience  to  which  it 
would  expose  those  at  a  distance  who  obtained  accommo- 
dations— they  would  be  unavoidably  granted  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  peraons  upjtk 
whose  credit  the  Government  would  depend  for  re>pay- 
ment.  it  would,  in  fsct,  be,  for  all  useful  purpose^  & 
mere  District  Bank. 

These  views  uf  the  subject  have  brought  the  commit- 
tee to  the  conclusion,  that,  if  a  Government  Bank  stiouU 
be  establislied,  it  would  have  at  least  as  many  branciics 
as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  a  mudi 
greater  number.  Few  administrations  would  tiavc  uie 
hrmness  to  resist  an  application  to  establisli  a  branch, 
coming  from  any  quarter  of  the  Union,  however  in  judi- 
cious the  location  might  be,  upon  correct  principles  of 
commerce  and  banking. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  now  employs  five  hun- 
dred agents,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Union  where  its 
offices  are  established.  From  tlus  fact,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  very  great  addition  which  may  be  made 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  Government  by  liie 
establishment  of  such  a  bank  as  tlie  one  under  con&kk 
ration. 
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But  ihe  patronage  Ksuking  from  the  appointment — the 
Lunual  appointment-— of  these  agents,  great  as  it  would 
ioubtless  be,  woukl  be  insignificant  and  harmless,  when 
rompared  with  that  which  would  result  from  the  dispen^ 
sation  of  bank  accommodations  (o  the  atanding  amount  of 
at  least  fifty  millions  of  d  liars!  The  mind  almost  in- 
stinctively shrinks  from  the  contemplation  of  an  idea  so 
ominous  to  the  purity  of  the  Government  and  the  liberties 
}f  the  people.  No  government,  of  which  the  committee 
tiave  any  knowledge,  except,  perhaps,  the  despotism  of 
ku.ssta,  was  ever  invested  witli  a  patronage  at  once  so 
pro  iigious  in  its  influence  and  so  dangerous  in  its  char- 
acter. In  the  most  desperate  financial  extremiiies,  no 
:>tlter  European  government  has  ever  ventured  upon 
in  experiment  au  perilous.  If  the  whole  patronage 
jftlie  English  monarchy  were  concentrated  in  the  liands  of 
the  American  Executive,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether 
he  public  liberty  would  be  so  much  ettdangered  by  it  as  it 
ivould  by  this  vast  pecuniary  machine,which  would  place 
111  the  bands  of  every  administration  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
Urs,  OS  a  fund  for  rewarding  political  partisans. 

VVitlidUt  assuming  that  a  corrupt  use  would  be  made  of 
Jus  new  species  of  government  patronage,  a  very  slight 
icqiiainlance  with  the  practice  of  all  political  parties, 
wiiHtevirmay  be  their  professions,  will  be  sufficient  to 
saiUtfy  any  reflecting  mind  that  all  the  evil  consequences 
of  corruption  would  flow  from  its  exercise.  Have  not 
our  poiiticMl  contests  too  frequently  degenerated  into  a 
selfish  scramble  for  the  offices  of  the  country  ?  Are 
there  not  ihos.'  who  sincerely  and  honest^  believe  that 
these  offices  are  legitimate  objects  of  political  warfare, 
kiid  the  rightful  reward  of  the  victorious  party  f  And, 
Jiainlerested  and  patriotic  as  the  great  body  of  every  po- 
litical  party  is  admitted  to  be,  the  fsct  is  no  kss  true  than 
it  is  lamentable,  that  the  nu)st  devoted  and  active  parti- 
sans are  very  often  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  watch 
the  political  signs,  and  enlist,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  un- 
:lerthe  banners  of  the  party  most  likely  to  prove  sue- 
:essful.  Such  being  more  or  less,  the  composition  ofaU 
political  parties,  what  would  be  the  probable  use  made 
>f  fifty  millions  of  bank  patronage,  by  a  political  party 
which  conscientiously  held  the  doctrine  that  all  the  ofli- 
:e8  in  the  gift  of  the  Executive  should  be  divided  among 
he  partisans  of  a  successful  political  leader  >  Would 
lot  the  same  principle  be  even  more  applicable  to  bank 
uans  5  and  would  not  the  1  reasury  of  the  United  Slates, 
inder  the  sanctifying  influence  ot  parly  delusion  and  par- 
:y  infatuation,  be  literally  plundered,  by  mercenary  re- 
ainers, bankrupts  in  fortune,and  adventurers  in  politics  ? 

JEven  if  the  administration  should  be  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed to  restrain  the  abuse  of  this  patronage,  it  would 
3e  utterly  impracticable  to  exercise  any  efficient  control 
3ver  the  great  number  of  bank  directors  who  would  be 
icattered  over  the  Union,  and  who,  upon  all  the  known 
principles  of  human  nature,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
iicted,  would  principally  consist  of  busy  and  officious 
)ulitic:il  partisans. 

Such  would  be  the  depositaries^actiitg,  not  under  the 
public  eye,  but  under  the  proteoting  mystery  of  k  sort 
jf  concealment  and  secrecy  deemed  indispensable  in 
ranking  operations— to  whom  not  on\y  the  wholo  Trea- 
lury  of  the  Union  would  be  confided,  to  be  squandered, 
perhaps, in  profligate  favoritism,  biif  the  tremendous  pow- 
er of  putting  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  under 
mortgage,  fur  the  redemption  of  llie  bills  issued  at  their 
diacrelion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  the 
;>ublic  revenues  under  such  a  sjrstem,  a  new  species  of 
egislativc  power,  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  would 
3e  committed  to  these  irresponsible  bank  directors,  of 
which  no  human  sagacity  can  predict  the  consequences. 

A  just  analysts  of  the  operation  of  granting  loans  by 
Lilts  Govemmettt  bank.  In  exchange  for  the  notes  of  pri- 
k-ate  individuals,  will  show,  that  it  involves  the  exercise. 
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on  the  part  of  the  directors,  of  the  two-fold  power  of  ap- 
propriating the  public  revenue  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  forms— discretionary  loans— and  of  pledging  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
for  the  payment  of  the  debts  at  the  same  time  created 
against  it*  These  are  among  the  highest  functions  of  le- 
gislative power,  and  have  been  expressly  and  €xclu«vely 
vested  in  Congress.  Unless,  therefore,  it  he  assumed, 
Uiat  Congress  may  rightfully  transfer  the  powers  with 
which  it  is  invested  to  these  bank  directors,  it  will  be  dif< 
ficult  to  fiml  any  warrant,  either  in  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  Consthution,  for  the  creation  of  this  tremendous  en- 
gine of  pecuniary  influence.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  authority  unit- 
eil,  have  any  constitutional  power  to  lend  the  public  re- 
venue, either  to  individuals,  corporations,  or  States,  with- 
out reference  to  Uie  objects  to  which  it  shall  be  applied. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  Congress  on  this  sub* 
ject,  it  appears  to  the  committee  to  be  inexpedient,  in 
every  view  of  the  question,  that  the  Government  should 
be  converted  into  a  great  motiey  lender.  There  is  no 
species  of  trade  in  which  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  embark  ;  but  of  all  the  variety  of  pursuits  known 
to  biimao  enterprise,  that  of  lending  money  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  citizens  of  the  country,  would  be  fraught 
with  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  business  to  which,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  no  Government  is  adapted,  and,  least  of 
all,  a  popular  Government.  There  is  no  employment  of 
capital  that  requires  a  more  vigilant  and  skilful  superin- 
tendence. Nothing,  but  tiie  ever  active  motive  of  indi- 
vidual interest  can  supply  the  watchfulness  necessary  to 
secure  a  banking  institution  against  the  grossest  frauds 
and  impositions.  In  pecuni.ary  transactions,  few  ipenare 
to  be  found  who  will  serve  others,  in  cases  Involving  the 
exercise  of  discretionary  power,  with  the  same  fidelity 
that  they  would  serve  themselves }  and  when  we  con- 
si<ler  the  strong  motives,  both  of  private  friendship  and 
political  attachment,  which  would  operate  on  the  uirec- 
tun  of  a  Government  bank,  to  bestow  its  favors  without 
impartiality  or  prudence,  it  requires  but  little  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  enormous  losses  would  be  annually  sustained 
by  the  insolvencies  of  the  Government  debtors. 

All  Governments  have  found  it  expedient  to  place  the 
public  Treasury  under,  the  guardianship  of  a  high  and 
confidential  officer,  aided  in  the  enforcemetit  of  a  rigid 
responsibility,  by  a  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks, 
operating  upon  all  the  subordinate  officers  concerned  in 
collecting  and  disbursing  the  pubric  revenue.  Such  ^  is 
our  own  system.  No  discretion  is  vested  in  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Treasury,  much  less  in  those  that  are  sub« 
ordinate,  in  the  sppropriation  of  a  single  dollar  of  the 
public  money.  *•  No  money  can  be  drawn  from  the  Trea- 
sury but  in  conseqtience  of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
How  far  these  ^se  and  provident  safeguards,  and  thte 
constitutional  barrier,  would  be  pristrated  by  placing 
not  only  the  public  revenue,  but  the  public  credit,  at 
the  disposal  of  some  hundreds  of  bank  directors  in 
various  parts  of  the  Unions  is  a  very  grave  question  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Our  owri  experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  dan- 
ger of  having  large  masses  of  the  community  indebted  to 
the  Government  k  It  was  a  deep  conviction  of  this  dan- 
ger that  induced  Congress  to  abofish  the  system  of  credit 
sales  in  the  disposition  nf  the  public  lands.  Congress 
has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pressing  impoftuni- 
ties  of  the  purchasers  of  these  lands,  by  granting  fhem 
not  only  repeated  indulgencics,  but  by  remitting  some 
minions  of  the  debt.  M^Tiat,  then,  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  Government,  with  a  debt  of  fif^y  millions  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  and  due  to  it  from  the  most  ac- 
tive, enterprising,  and  influential  classes  of  the  commu- 
nit)  }    Nothing  that  has  not  happened  cait  be  more  cer- 
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taiiiy  thmn  that  every  unfavorable  vicisaitude  ia  trade, 
every  period  of  commercial  distress  and  embarrassment, 
woiiKl  give  rise  to  importunate  and  ciamoioiis  calls  for 
indulgence,  and  for  an  mjudicious  cKtension  ot  discounts, 
which  no  adminiatrstion  would  have  the  firmnrss  to  re- 
siat.  Every  one  who  has  witnessed  the  urgency  and 
unanimity  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  States 
indebted  for  public  lands,  have  pressed  the  claims  of  their 
citiaens  for  indulgence  and  remission,  must  be  satisfied, 
that,  if  the  citizens  of  all  the  States  should  become  in- 
debted  much  more  largely  for  bank  loans,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  scarcely  any  faculty  of  resistance,  when 
appeals  for  indulgence  should  come  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Union,  sustained  by  the  strong  plea  of  public  distress 
and  embarrassment 

The  policy  of  extending  indulgence  to  the  public  debt- 
ors, and  of  granting  more  liberal  loans  to  the  communi- 
ty, »*ouldy  in  the  natural  course  of  things^  become  the  fa* 
vorite  theme  of  those  who  aspired  to  popular  fiivor.  Po- 
litical parties  would  come  to  be  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  observing  towards  the  public  debtors  a  strict 
banking  policy,  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  spe- 
cie payments,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  liberal  Government 
policy,  necessarily  involving  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment, on  the  other.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  tlie 
whole  cUss  of  debtors,  always  the  most  numerous  and  ac- 
tive portion  pf  the  community,  would  be  naturally  in  fa- 
vor of  increasing  bank  issues,  and  extending  bank  indul- 
genciesy  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  ihat  specie  payments 
would  be  suspended  in  the  first  great  pecuniary  exigen- 
cy, growing  out  of  embarrassments  in  our  commerce,  or 
deficiencies  in  our  revenue. 

The  Government,  therefore,  which  is  under  the  most 
sacred  obligations  to  constrain  all  the  banks  to  maintain 
specie  payments,  with  a  view  to  the  uniformity  and 
soundness  of  the  currency,  would  by  its  own  example, 
perpetuate  the  great  national  evil  of  a  fluctuating  and 
depreciated  circulating  medium. 

These  eTft«»  which  would  be  so  lilghly  probable  in  time 
of  peace,  would  be  almost  certain  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  temptation  to  supply  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 
easy  process  of  bank  issues,  rather  than  resort  to  the  un- 
popular process  of  internal  taxation,  would  be  too  faiici- 
nating  to  be  resisted.  We  should  thus  experience  what 
every  nation  has  experienced  in  like  circumstances,  the 
nr.anifold  evils  of  a  mere  paper  currency,  having  no  re- 
lation to  any  standard  of  intrinsic  value. 

In  these  views  the  committee  are  fully  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  expressed  in  1B19.  These  are 
his  words :  '<  That  the  destruction  of  the  [United  States] 
Bank  would  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  paper 
mooty,  he  firmly  believes  he  might  almost  say,  he 
knew.  It  was  an  extremity  from  which  the  House  would 
reeoil,  if  now  proposed:  but  if  the  resolution  on  the  table 
were  passed,  it  would  very  soon  be  proposed.  The  sub- 
ject was  too  large  for  an  incidental  discussion.  Gentle- 
men thought  the  amount  of  Government  paper  might  be 
limited,  and  depreciation  prevented^  by  the  rate  of  inter* 
est  which  should  be  exacted.  Inadequate  every  where* 
theieeurlty  was  particularly  ineffectual  in  the  United 
States.*' 

But  the  inevitable  tendency  of  a  Government  bank  to 
involve  the  country  in  a  paper  system,  is  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commiltee,  the  greatest  objection  to  it.-* 
The  powerfula  andt  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  administration* 
llm  irresistible  and  corrupting  influence  which  Ik  would 
•xereise  over  the  elections  of  the  country,  constitutes  an 
objection  more  imposing  than  all  others  united.  No  mat- 
ter by  what  means  anr  administration  might  get  into  pow- 
er, with  such  a  tremendous  engine  in  their  hands,  it 
%» juld  be  almoat  impossible  to  displace  them  without 
some  mirHculoua  interposition  of  Providence. 


Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  thai  the  weak 
point  of  a  free  Government  is  the  absorbing  tendency  of 
Executive  patronage,  and  sincerely  believing  that  the 
proposed  bank  would  invest  that  branch  of  the  Govera* 
ment  with  a  weight  of  moneyed  influence  more  danger- 
ous in  its  character,  and  more  powerful  in  its  operativR, 
than  the  entire  nuss  of  its  present  patronage,  the  com- 
mittee have  felt  that  they  were  imperiously  called  upon, 
by  tlie  htghesi  considerations  of  public  duty,  to  express 
the  views  they  have  presented*  with  a  frankness  and 
freedom  demanded  by  the  occasion.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  due  to  their  own  feelings,  that  they  should  stale 
unequivocally  their  conviction,  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  which  they  have  thus  freely  exanuned, 
proceeded  from  motives  of  the  most  disinterested  patn- 
otism,  and  was  exclusiirely  designed  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Tiiis  is  nut  the  mere  formal  ami 
heartless  homage,  aometimes  cffered  up  to  official  sta- 
tion, either  firom  courteay  or  interest,  but  a  tribute  «hicb 
is  eminently  due,  and  cheerfully  rendered,  to  the  exalted 
character  of  the  distinguished  individual  on  whom  it  is  be* 
stowed. 

Bxtrsct  of   a  letter  from  an  intelligent    merdiant    m 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the   Chairman  of  tbe 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  illustrattng^  the  ex- 
diange  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statef. 
'*This  effect  of  diminislting  the  vast  diflTerence  of  ex- 
change between  tlie  various  points  of  the  country,  wis 
evidently  produced  by  the  bank.     The  advantages  pro- 
duced by  this  institution,  in  tlie  intercourse  between  tbe 
Western  and  Atlantic  States,  can  be  duly  appreciated^ 
only  by  one  who  sees,  passing  before  him,  the  actual  op- 
eratiofiofthe  system  of  exdliange<it  has  created.    Far 
example  :L.exingtoiH  in  Kentucky,  annually  accumulatfs 
a  large  surplus  of  funds  to  lier   credit    in    Charleston, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  horses,   hogs,   and    other  hre 
stock,  driven  to  thst  as  well  as  to  otiier  Southern  mar 
kets  by  her  citizens.  Phitodelphia  is  indebted  to  Charier 
ton  for  exchange  remitted,  dividends  on  bank  stock,  kc 
and  Lexington  la  indebted  to  Philadelphia  for  merchan- 
dise.    Without  the  transportatioa  of  a  aingle    piece  cf 
coin,  Lexington  draws  on  Charleston,  atid    remits  the 
check  to  Philadelphia   in  payment  of  her  debt  there; 
which  operation  adjusts  the  twlance  between  the  three 
j  points  of  the  triangle  almost  without  expense  or  trouble. 
I  Could  sudi  facilities  be  obtained  from  any  other  than  a>i 
institution  having  branches  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  Union 
acting  as  co-partners  in    one  concern?     Local  banks 
whatever  might  be  their  willingne&a,  could  not  accommo- 
date in  the  same  manner  and  to  a  like  extent.'*     •    •    * 
"  The  discounting  of  bills  on  the  low  terma  establish- 
ed by  the  Branch  Bank  at  this  place*  is  a  great  benefit  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  particularly  in   enhauicing  the 
price  of  cotton  and  rice  ;  and  were  the  bank  to  stop  its 
opcrationsi,  there  is  no  saying    how  far  theae    suples 
would  be  depressed.     The  private  dealers  in  exchange 
would  take  the  place  of  the  bank  in  that   business,  stid 
their  profits  on  bills  would  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  rf 
the  planters,  as  the  merchants  would  always  regulate  the 
price  they  would  give  Rir  an  agricultural  production,  by 
the  higli  or  low  rf  te  at  which  they  could  negotiate  t&eic 
bills.     On  account  of  its  connexion  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  the  bank  affords  this  important  advantage  to  tbe 
publici  It  is  always  a  purchaser  and  always  a  aeller  of 
exchange  at  fixe<l  and  low  rates,  and  thus  prevents  extor* 

tion  by  private  dealers.*'    •     • «  Before 

this  Bank  went  into  operation,  exchange  was  firom  etfcht 
to  ten  per  cent,  either  lor  or  aguinst  Charleston,  ah'cb 
was  a  loss  to  tlie  planter  to  that  amount  on  all  tbe  prs> 
ducc  of  Geoivia  and  Sauih  Carolina,  and  indeed  jaa 
ipight  say,  allthe  produce  of  the  Southern  and  Wc:»teis 
Stales.' 
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'*  If  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  defltrnyed,  Che 
ocal  banks  wouKl  aj^a'in  issue  their  paper  to  an  excessive 
mjuiit;  and  while  a  few  adventurous  speculators  would 
ic  much  benefitted  by  such  an  is9ue,the honest  and  unsns- 
lecting'  cilizens|of  our  country  would,  finally,be  the  losers, 
f  we  look  back  to  what  took  place  in  New  York,  Penn- 
ylvanla,  tlie  Western  States,  and  even  in  our  own  State, 
re  shall  see  the  grossest  impositions  cnmmitted  by  Banks 
inmniencing  with  a  few  thousand  dolUrs  in  specie,  buy- 
ng  up  newspapers  to  puflTth^m  as  specie  paying  Banks, 
II  order  to  delude  the  public,  and,  af^er  getting  their 
liiia  into  circuLition,  blowing  up,  and  leaving  the  unsus 
>ecting  planter  and  farmer  victims  of  a  fraud,  by  which 
hey  were  deprived  of  the  hard  earnings  of  years  of  hon* 
ts.  industry.  But,  sir,  I  believe  the  Bank  owes  a  great 
leal  of  the  opposition  which  exists,  and  has  existed,  to 
he  fact  iiiat  it  has  put  down  these  fraudulent  institutions 
l^t  up  by  combinations  and  conspiracies  of  speculators; 
itid  who,  after  receiving  large  dividends,  managed  to  de- 
ilruy  the  credit  of  their  own  paper,  and,  by  the  agency 
>f  brokers,  bought  it  up  at  half  its  nominal  value. 

'*  Since  1  last  wrote  yoti,  I  had  a  conversation  with  a 
;'enlleman  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  moneyed 
neii  of  the  North,  and  he  says  they  are  determined  to 
»reak  up  the  United  Slates'  Bank,  to  enable  them  to  use 
heir  money  to  advantage;  as  that  institution  gives  so 
nany  facilities  to  the  community,  as  to  deprive  them  of 
iieir  former  profits."    •     •     ♦     • 

**  There  is  another  c  insideration;  the  distress  would  be 
nimeiise,  which  a  refusal  to  renew  the  charter  would 
produce  among  those  who  are  indebted  to  the  institution: 
or  I  find  that  to  this  Branch,  the  planters  owe  upwards 
>f  a  million  of  dolUrs;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayings 
ks  safe  a  debt  as  is  owing  to  any  Bank  in  the  Union.  But 
f  the  Bank  should  wind  up  its  afiairs,  these  planters 
rouid  not  get  credit  from  other  institutions;  and  as  the 
Bank  can  sue  in  the  United  Stales'  Court,  where  judg- 
nent  is  ubtained  'almost  at  once,  property  would  be 
{TCHtly  depressed,  and  moneyed  men  would  buy  il  up 
or  half  its  value.  Throughout  the  Union,  all  classes 
iirould  suffer,  except  those  who  should  hold  up  thei" 
noney  to  go  into  the  brokerage  business,  or  buy  property 
nt  a  sacrifice.  If  I  were  sure  the  Bank  would  not  be  re- 
itiartered,  1  would  convert  my  property  into  money, 
bviih  a  view  to  dealing  in  exchange.  1  could  make  a 
k'ast  fortune  by  it." 

MAYSVILLE  UOAD  BILL. 
UovsB  OF  RxPBESxiTTaTiTxs,  Mat  27,  1830. 

I'he  following  message  was  received  from  the  Presi- 
lent  of  the  United  States,  returning  to  the  House  of  Ke- 
7resentalives  the  enrolled  bill  entitled  <*  An  act  authoriz- 
nga  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Maysville,  Washington, 
[*aris,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company,"  with 
lis  objections  thereto: 

Tb  tht  House  of  Repreaentaiives: 

Gextlbmsx:  1  have  maturely  considered  the  bill  pro- 
posing to  authorize  "a  subscription  of  stock  in  the  Mays- 
ville, Washington,  Pana,  and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road 
jonipany,"  and  now  return  the  same  to  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, in  whicii  it  originated,  with  my  objections 
:o  its  passage. 

Sincertly  friendly  to  the  improvement  of  our  country 
ly  means  of  roads  and  canals,  I  regret  that  any  diflference 
»!'  opinion  in  the  mode  of  contributing  to  it  should  exist 
between  us;  and  if,  in  staling  this  difference,  I  go  be- 
rond  what  the  occ:tsion  may  be  deemed  to  call  for,  I  hope 
.o  find  an  apology  in  the  great  importance  of  the  subject, 
in  unfeigned  respect  for  the  high  source  from  which  this 
>ranch  of  it  has  emanated,  and  an  anxious  wish  to  be  cor- 
rectly understood  by  my  constituents  in  the  discharge  of 


all  my  duties-  Diversity  of  sentiment  among  public  func- 
tionaries, actuated  by  the  same  general  motives,  on  the 
character  and  tendency  of  particular  measures,  is  an  inci- 
dent common  to  all  Governments,  and  the  more  to  be 
expected  in  one  which,  like  ours,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  must  be  upheld  by  the  same 
influence.  Controlled  as  we  thus  are,  by  a  higher  tribu- 
nal, before  which  our  respective  acts  will  be  canvassed 
with  the  indulgence  due  to  the  imperfections  of  our  na- 
ture, and  with  that  intelligence  and  unbiassed  judgment 
which  are  the  true  correctives  of  error,  all  that  our  re- 
sponsibility demands  is  that  the  public  good  should  be  the 
measure  of  our  views,  dictating  alike  their  frank  expres- 
sion and  honest  maintenance. 

In  the  message  whicti  was  presented  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  its  present  session,  I  endearored  to  exhi- 
bit briefly  my  views  upon  the  important  and  highly  inte- 
resting subject,  to  which  our  attention  is  now  to  be  di- 
rected. I  was  desirous  of  presenting  to  the  Repreaenta- 
tiveaof  the  several  States  in  Congress  assembled,  the  in- 
quiry, whether  some  mode  could  not  be  devised  which 
would  reconcile  the  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
powers  of  this  Government  over  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  powers,  if 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  ought  to  be  exercised. — 
The  act  which  I  am  called  upon  to  consider,  has,  tliere- 
fore,  been  passed  with  a  knowledge  of  my  views  on  thia 
question,  as  tliese  are  expressed  in  the  messaf^e  referred 
to.  In  that  document  the  following  suggestion  will  be 
found: 

**  After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles 
satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  are- 
mote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the  Government  without  a 
considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury,  beyond  wliat  may 
be  required  for  its  current  service.  As  then  the  period 
approaches  when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the 
payment  of  debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  surjiius 
will  present  a  subject  for  the  serious  deliberation  of 
Congress;  and  it  may  be  fortunate  for  the  oountry  tliat  it 
is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in  connexion  withtlie 
difficulties  which  hare  heretofore  attended  appropria- 
tions for  purposes  of  internaP improvement,  and  with 
those  which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise, 
whenever  power  over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised 
by  the  General  Government,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will  reconcile  the 
diversified  interests  of  the  States,  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  member  of  the  Union* 
in  peace  and  in  war,  will  be  benefitted  by  the  improve- 
meut  of  inland  navigation  and  the  construction  of  high- 
ways in  the  several  States.  Let  us  then  endeavor  to  at- 
tain thia  benefit  in  a  mode  which  will  be  satisfactory  to 
alU  That  hitherto  ''adopted  has  been  deprecated  as 
an  infraction  of  the  Constitution  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens;  while  by  others  it  has  been  viewed  as  inexpedi- 
ent. All  feel  that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense 
of  harmony  in  the  legislative  councils;"  and  adverting  to 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  make  what  I 
consider  a  proper  disposition  of  the  surplus  revenue,  I 
subjoin  the  following  remarks:  **  To  avoid  these  evils,  it 
appears  to  me  that  tlie  most  safe,  just,  and  federal  dispo* 
sition  which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would 
be  its  appoKionment  anong  the  several  States  according 
to  their  ratio  of  repreaentation;  and  should  this  measure 
not  be.found  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  that  it  would 
be  expedient  to  propose  to  the  States  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing iL" 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  or  promote  works  of  internal  improvement, 
presents  itself  in  two  points  of  view;  the  first,  as  bearing 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  within  whose  limiu 
tlieir  execution  is  contemplated,  if  jurisdiotion  of  the  ter* 
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ritory  which  Uiey  may  occupy,  be  claimed  as  neceamry 
to  their  preservation  and  utet  the  second,  as  asserting  the 
simple  right  to  appropriate  money  from  the  National 
Treasury  in  aid  of  such  works  when  undertaken  by  State 
authority,  surrendering  the  claim  of  jurisdiction,  in  the 
first  view,  theqitestion  of  power  is  an  open  one,  and  can 
be  decided  without  tlie  embarrassment  attending  the 
other,  arising  from  the  practice  of  the  Government 

Although  frequently  and  strenuously  attempted,  the 
power,  to  this  extent,  has  never  been  exercised  by  the 
Government  in  a  single  instance.  It  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  possess  it ;  and  no  bill,  therefore,  which  admits 
it,  can  receive  my  official  sanction. 

But,  in  the  other  view  of  the  power,  the  question  is 
differently  situated.  The  ground  taken  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Government,  was  '*  that  whenever  money  has 
been  raised  by  the  general  authority,  and  is  to  be  appli- 
ed to  a  particular  measure,  a  question  arises,  whetiier 
the  particular  measure  be  within  the  enumerated  author- 
ities  vested  in  Congress.  If  it  be,  the  money  requisite 
for  it  may  be  applied  to  it;  if  not,  no  such  application 
can  be  made."  The  document  in  which  this  principle 
was  first  advanced,  is  of  deservedly  high  authority,  and 
should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  tor  its  immediate 
agency  in  rescuing  the  country  from  much  existing  abu^e 
and  for  its  conservative  effect  upon  some  of  liie  most 
valuable  principles  of  the  constitution.  The  symmetry 
and  purity  of  the  Government  would,  doubtless,  have 
been  better  preserved,  if  this  restriction  of  the  power  of 
appropriation  could  have  been  maintained  without  weak- 
ening its  ability  to  fulfil  the  general  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion; an  effect  so  likely  to  attend  its  admission,  notwith- 
standing its  apparent  fitness,  that  every  subsequent  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government,  embracing  a  period  of 
thirty  out  of  the  forty-two  years  of  its  existence,  has 
adopted  a  more  enlarged  construction  of  the  power.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you,  by  a  minute  recital  of 
the  acts  which  sustain  this  assertion;  but  It  is  proper  that 
I  should  notice  some  of  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that 
(he  reflectiona  which  they  suggest  to  my  mind,  may  be 
better  understood. 

In  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  have  two 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  appropriation, 
which,  in  the  con»ide ration  that  led  to  their  adoption  and 
in  theia  effecta  upon  the  public  mind,  have  had  a  greater 
agency  in  marking  the  character  of  the  power,  than  any 
suboequent  events.  I  allude  to  the  paynnent  of  fifleen 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchaae  of  Louisiana,  and  to 
the  original  appropriation  for  the  censtrucuon  of  the  Cum- 
berland  Road;  the  latter  act  deriving  much  weight  from 
the  acquiescence  and  approbation  of  tliree  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  original  members  of  the  confederacy, 
expressed  through  their  respective  Legislatures.  Al- 
though the  circumstances  of  the  latter  case  may  be  such 
as  to  deprive  so  mucii  of  it  as  relates  to  the  actual  con* 
struction  of  the  road,  of  the  force  of  an  obligatory  expo- 
sition of  the  constitution,  it  must»  nevertheless,  be  ad* 
mitted  that,  so  far 'as  the  mere  appropriation  of  money 
is  concerned,  they  present  the  principle  in  its  most  im- 
posing aspect.  No  less  tlian  twenty-three  different 
laws  liave  been  passed  through  all  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, appropriating  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars  out  of  the  national  treasury  in  support  of 
that  improvement,  with  the  approbation  of  every  Pren- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  including  my  predecessor, 
since  its  commencement. 

Independently  uf  the  sanction  given  to  appropriations 
for  tlie  Cumberland  and  other  roads  and  objects,  under 
this  power,  the  administration  of  Mr.  l^ladison  was  Cha- 
racterized by  an  act  which  furnishes  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  his  opinion  of  its  extent.  A  bill  was  passed 
through  buili  Houses  of  Congress,  and  presented  for  his 
approval,  *•  setting  apart  and  pledging  vcertain  funds  for 


constructing  roadi  and  canals,  and  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  water  courses,  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and 
give  security  to  internal  commerce  among  the  several 
States;  and  to  render  more  ea«y  and  less  expefiMve,  the 
naeans  and  provisions  for  the  common  defence  "  Re- 
garding the  bill  as  asserting  a  power  in  the  Federmi  Go- 
veniment  to  construct  roads  and  canals  within  the  Kmiti 
of  the  States  in  which  they  were  made,  be  objected  to  its 
passage,  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  declare 
ing  thai  the  assent  of  the  respective  States,  in  the  mode 
provided  by  the  bill,  could  not  cmfer  the  power  in  ques* 
tion;  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the  consent  and  cessioa 
of  particular  States  can  extend  the  power  of  Congreas, 
are  those  specified  and  provided  for  in  the  ccxistitutien; 
and  superadding  to  these  avowals,  his  opinion,  th^tt  **  a 
restriction  of  the  power  *to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare,"to  cases  which  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  expenditure  of  nwney,  would  still  leave 
within  the  legislative  power  of  Congreai  all  the  great 
and  most  important  measures  of  Government;  money  be- 
ing the  ordinary  and  necessary  means  of  carrying  them 
into  execution."  1  have  not  been  able  to  consider  the«e 
declarations  in  any  other  point  of  view,  than  as  a  conce»> 
sion  that  the  right  of  appropriation  is  not  limited  by  the 
pdwcr  to  carry  into  effect  the  measure  for  whcli  the 
money  is  asked,  as  was  formerly  contended. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Monroe  upon  this  subject  were  not 
left  to  inf«;rence.  During  his  administration,  a  bill  was 
passed  through  both  Houses  of  Congress,  conferring  ilie 
jurisdiction  and  presciibing  the  mode  by  which  the  Fe- 
deral Government  should  exercise  it  in  the  e<se  of  the 
Cumberland  Road.  He  returned  it  with  objections  to  it* 
passage,  and  in  assigning  them,  took  occasion  to  sar, 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Government,  he  had  in- 
clined to  the  construction  that  it  had  no  right  to  expend 
money,  except  in  the  performance  of  acts  authorixe<l  by 
the  other  specific  grants  of  power,  according  to  a  strict 
construction  of  them;  but,  that,  on  farther  reflection  and 
observation,  his  mind  had  undergone  a  change ;  that  h>s 
opinion  then  was,  '*  that  Congress  have  an  unlimited 
power  to  rrtise  money,  and  that,  in  its  appropriation,  thev 
have  a  discretionary  power,  restricted  oid}  by  the  duty 
to  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  common  defence,  and  of 
general,  not  local,  national,  not  State  benefit;'*  anil  this 
was  avowed  to  be  the  governing  principle  thrciugh  the 
residue  of  his  administration.  The  views  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration are  of  such  recent  date  as  to  render  a  parti* 
cular  reference  to  them  unnecessary.  It  is  well  kiio»n 
that  the  appropriating  power,  to  the  utmost  extent  which 
had  been  claimed  for  it,  in  reUtion  to  internal  improve- 
ments, was  fully  recognized  and  exercised  by  it. 

This  brief  reference  to  known  facts  will  be  sufhcient  to 
show  the  difficulty,  if  not  impracticability,  uf  bringing 
back  the  operation^i  of  the  Government  to  the  coiisiruL- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  set  up  in  1793,  assuming  ili;it 
to  be  its  true  reading,  in  relation  to  lUe  power  und^r 
consideration  :  tiius  giving  an  admonitory  proof  of  ihc 
force  ol  implica'ioti,  and  ttie  necessity  uf  guariling  the 
Constitution  with  sleepless  vigilance,  against  the  ati- 
thority  of  precedents  which  have  not  the  sanction  of  it> 
most  plainly  defined  powers.  Fur,  although  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  look  to  that  sacred  instrument,  instea<i  ui 
the  statute  book,  to  repudiate  at  all  times  encroach- 
ments upon  its  spirit,  which  arc  too  apt  to  be  effected 
by  tlie  conjuncture  uf  peculiar  and  facihtating  circum- 
stances; it  IS  not  less  true,  that  the  publicgood  and  ilte 
nature  of  our  political  institutions  require,  ilut  iiidi^idu* 
al  differences  should  yield  to  a  well  settled  acquies- 
cence of  the  people  and  confederated  authorities,  in 
particular  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  on  doubilui 
points.  Not  to  concede  this  much  to  the  spirit  uf  our  n.- 
stitutions,  would  impair  their  stability,  and  defeat  the 
objects  of  the  Constitution  itst-lt'. 
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The  bill  before  roe  does  not  call  for  a  more  defi- 
niteoopinion  upon  tbe  particular  circumstances  which 
will  warrant  appropriations  of  money  by  Congrets,  to 
aid  works  of  internal  improvement;  for,  althongli  the 
extension  of  the  power  to  apply  money  beyond  that  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  object  for  which  it  is  appro- 
priated, has  a>  we  have  seen,  been  long  claimed  and 
exercised  by  theFederal  Government,  yet  such  grants 
have  always  been  professedly  under  the  control  of  the 
general  principle,  that  the  works  which  might  be  thus 
aided,  should  be  "of  a  general,  not  local-— national,  not 
State'*  character.  A  disregard  of  this  distinction  would 
of  necessity  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tenri.  That  even  this  is  an  uitsafe  one,  arbitrary  in  its  na 
ttire,  and  liable,  consequently,  to  great  abuses,  is  too  ob- 
vious to  require  the  confirmation  of  experience.  It  is, 
however,  sufReiently  definite  and  imperative  to  my  mind, 
to  forbid  my  approbation  of  any  bill  having  the  charac- 
ter of  the  one  under  consideration.  I  have  given  to  its 
provisions  all  the  reflection  demanded  by  a  just  regard 
for  the  interests  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  hive 
desired  its  passage,  and  by  ihe  respect  which  Is  due  to 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government ;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  measure  of 
purely  local  character;  or  if  it  can  be  considered  nntional, 
that  no  further  distinction  between  the  appropriate  du- 
tis  of  the  General  and  State  Goveroment,  need  be  at< 
tempted;  for  there  can  be  no  local  interest  that  may  not 
with  equal  propriety  be  denominated  national.  It  has 
no  connection  with  any  established  system  of  improve- 
ments; is  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  start- 
ing*  at  a  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  running  out  sixty 
miles  to  an  interior  town;  and  even  as  far  as  the  State 
is  interested,  conferring  partial  instead  of  general  advan- 
tages. 

Considering  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  pow- 
er, and  the  embarrassments  to  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  thing,  its  exercise  must,  necessar.ly,  be  sub- 
jected; the  real  friends  of  internal  improvement  ought 
not  to  be  aillingto  confide  it  to  accident  and  chance. 
What  is  properly  national  in  its  character,  or  other- 
wise, is  an  inquiry  which  is  often  extremely  difBcuit  of 
solution.  The  appropriations  of  one  year,  for  an  object 
which  is  considered  national,  may  be  rendered  nuga- 
lory,  by  the  refusal  of  a  siicceeding  Congress  to  con- 
tinue the  work,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  local.  No  aid 
3an  be  derived  from  the  intervention  of  corporations. 
The  question  regards  the  character  of  the  work,  not 
ih;it  of  those  by  whom  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  Not- 
withstanding the  union  of  the  Government  with  the  cor- 
poration, by  « hose  immediate  agency  any  work  of  in 
Lernal  improvement  is  carried  on,  the  inquiry'  will  still 
remain,  is  it  national  and  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  or  local,  and  operating  only  to  the  advantage  of 
It  portion  of  the  Union! 

But,  although,  I  might  nut  feel  it  to  be  my  official 
luty  to  interpose  the  executive  vdo,  to  the  passage  of 
i  billy  appropriating  money  for  the  conalruction  of  such 
ivurks  a«  are  authorized  by  the  Stales,  and  are  nation- 
al in  their  character,  I  do  not  wisli  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  an  opiiiion,  that  it  is  expedient  at  this  time 
or  the  General  Government  to  emburk  in  a  system  of 
his  kind,  and  anxiuus  th'.it  my  constituents  should  be 
possessed  of  my  views,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other 
subjects,  which  lliey  have  committed  to  my  discretion, 
:  shall  state  them  frankly  and  briefly.  Besides  many  mi- 
lor  considerations,  there  are  two  prominent  views  of  the 
fiibject,  which  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my 
-nind,  whicJ),  I  think,  arc  well  entitled  to  your  serious 
ittention,  and  will,  liiope,  be  maturely  weighed  by  the 
t*eoplc. 

From  ttie  odicial  communication  submitted  to  yo'J,  it 


appears,  that  if  no  adverse  and  unforeseen  contingency 
happens  in  our  foreign  relations,  and  no  unusual  di%*er- 
sion  be  made  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  its 
entire  extinguishment  in  the  short  period  of  four  years.-* 
The  extent  to  which  this  pleasing  anticipation  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  policy,  which  may  be  pursued  in  relation  to 
measures,  of  the  character  of  the  one,  now  under  conside- 
ration, must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  equally  so,  that  the 
events  of  the  present  session  are  well  calculated  to  awak- 
en public  solicitude  upon  the  subject.  By  the  statement 
from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  those  from  theClerks 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  herewith 
8td>mitted,  it  appears  that  the  bills  which  have  passed 
into  laws,  and  those  which,  in  all  probability,  will  pass 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  anticipate  appropri- 
ations which,  with  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  sup- 
port of  Government,  will  exceed  considerably  the  amount 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1830.  Thus,  whilst  we  are 
diminisliing  the  revenue  by  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  the  appropriations  for  internal 
improvement  are  increasing  beyond  the  available  means 
of  the  treasury;  and  if  to  this  calculation  be  a<lded  the 
amount  contained  in  bills  which  are  pending  before  the 
twoHnuses,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  ten  millions 
of  dollars'  wotild  not  make  up  the  excess  over  the  Trea- 
sury receipts,  unless  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  be 
postponed,  and  the  means  now  pledged  to  that  object 
applied  to  those  enumerated  in  these  bills.  Without  a 
well  regulated  system  of  internal  improvement,  this  ex- 
hausting mode  of  appropriation  is  not  likely  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  the  plain  consequence  must  be,  either  a  contin- 
uance of  the  national  debt,  or  a  resort  to  additional 
taxes. 

Although  many  of  the  States,  with  a  laudable  zeal, 
and  under  the  influence  of  an  enlightened  policy,  are 
successfully  applying  ttieir  separate  efforts  to  works  of 
this  chamcter,  the  desire  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  in  tlie  construction  of  such  as  from  their  na- 
ture ought  to  devolve  upon  it,  and  to  which  the  means 
of  the  individual  States  are  inadequate,  is  both  rational 
and  patriotic;  aud,  if  that  desire  is  not  gratified  now,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  never  will  be.  The  general  intel- 
ligence snd  public  spirit  of  the  American  people  furnish 
a  sure  guarantee,  that,  at  the  proper  time,  this  policy 
will  be  m.ide  to  prevail  under  circumstances  more  auspi- 
cious to  itssucces^'ful  prosecution,  tfian  those  which  now 
exist.  Bat  great  as  tliis  object  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not 
tlie  only  one  which  demands  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Government.  The  preservation  and  success  of  the  Re- 
publican principle  rest  with  us.  To  elevate  its  charac 
ter,  and  extend  its  influence,  rank  among  our  most  im- 
portant duties;  and  the  best  means  to  accomplish  this 
desimble  end,  are  those  which  will  rivet  the  attachment, 
of  ourcitixens  to  the  Government  of  their  choice,  by  tlie 
comparative  lightness  of  their  public  burdens,  and  by  the 
attraction  which  the  superior  success  of  its  operations 
will  present  to  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  wjrld. 
Through  the  favor  of  an  overruling  and  indulgent  Provi- 
dence, our  country  is  bWssed  with  general  prosperity, 
and  our  citizens  exempted  from  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
which  other  less  favored  portions  of  the  human  family  are 
obliged  to  bear;  yet,  it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  taxes 
collected  from  our  citizens,  through  the  medium  of  im- 
posts, have,  for  a  considerable  period,  been  onerous.  In 
many  particulars,  these  taxes  have  borne  severely  upon 
the  laboring  and  less  prosperous  classes  of  the  communi- 
ty, being  imposed  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  this,  too, 
in  cases  where  the  burden  was  not  relieved  by  the  con- 
sciousness, that  it  would  ultimately  contribute  to  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  by  the   encouragement  of  their  growth  and 
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manufacture  at  home.  They  have  been  cheerfully  borne, 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  necessary  to  the  support 
of  Government,  and  the  payment  <»f  the  debts  unavoida- 
bly incurred  in  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional rigiits  and  liberties.  But  have  we  a  right  to  cal- 
culate on  the  same  cheerful  acquteKcence*  when  it  is 
known  that  the  necessity  for  their  continuance  would 
cease,  were  it  not  for  irregular,  improvident,  and  une- 
qual appropriations  of  the  public  funds?  Will  not  the 
people  demand,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  such  a  pru- 
dent system  of  expenditure,  as  will  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Union,  and  authorize  the  reduction  of  every  tax,  to  as 
low  a  point  as  the  wise  observance  of  the  necessity  to 
protect  thai  portion  of  our  manufactures  and  labor,  whose 
prosperity  is  essential  to  our  national  safety  and  inde- 
pendence, will  allow?  When  the  national  debt  is  paid, 
tlie  duties  upon  those  articles  which  we  do  not  raise,  may 
be  repealed  with  safety,  and  still  leave,  I  trust  witiiout 
oppression  to  any  section  of  the  country,  an  accumulating 
surplus  fund,  which  may  be  beneficially  applied  to  some 
well  digested  system  of  improvement. ' 

Under  this  view,  the  question,  as  to  the  Jiunner  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  can,  or  ought  to  emb:«rk 
in  the  construction  of  rmids  and  canals,  and  the  extent  to 
whic^  it  may  impose  burthens  on  the  people  for  these 
purposes,  may  be  presented  on  its  own  merits,  free  of  all 
disguise,  and  of  every  embarrassment,  except  such  as 
may  arise  from  the  Constitution  itself.  Assuming  these 
suggestions  to  be  correct,  will  not  our  constituents  re- 
quire the  observance  of  a  course  by  which  they  can  be 
effected^  Ought  they  not  to  require  it?  With  the  best 
disposition  to  aid,  as  far  as  I  can  conscientiously,  in  fur- 
therance  of  works  of  internal  improvement,  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  soundest  views  of  national  policy  at  this  time, 
poiut  to  such  a  course.  Besides,  the  avoidance  of  an 
evil  influeiice  upon  the  local  concerns  of  tlie  country, 
how  solid  i^  the  advantage  wliich  the  Government  will 
leap  from  it  in  the  elevation  of  its  cliaracter?  Mow  gra* 
tifying  the  efTect,  of  presenting  to  the  world  the  sublime 
spectacle  of  a  republic  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of 
happy  people,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  eaistence, 
after  having  passed  through  two  protracted  wars,  the  on  j 
for  the.icquisiiion,  and  the  oiher  for  the  maintenance  of 
liberiy — free  from  <lcbt,  and  witl.  all  her  immense  re- 
sources unfvttircil  !  Wiiat  a  salutary  inflaence  would 
not  such  an  exhibition  exercise  upon  the  cause  of  liberal 
principles  and  free  Government  throughout  the  world? 
Woul.i  we  not  ourselves  find,  in  its  effect,  an  additional 
guarantee,  that  our  political  institutions  will  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  niosl  remote  posterity,  without  decay?  A 
course  uf  policy  destined  to  witncs.4  events  like  these, 
cannot  be  l>enefitteil  by  a  legislation  which  tolerates  a 
scramble  for  appropriations  that  have  nn  relation  to  any 
general  system  of  improvement,  aiul  whose  good  effects 
must,  of  necessity,  be  very  limited.  In  the  best  view  or 
these  appropriations,  tiie  abuses  to  ii  hich  tiiey  lead,  far 
exceed  the  gooil  which  tliey  are  capable  of  promoting. 
They  may  be  resorted  to  as  artful  expedients,  to  shift 
upon  the  Government  the  lusst-s  of  unsuccessful  private 
specuLitiun,  and  thus  by  ministering  to  personal  ambition 
and  self  aggrandizement,  tend  to  Sip  the  foundations  of 
public  virtue,  and  taint  the  administration  of  the  Govern 
ment  with  a  demoralizing  influence. 

In  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing one,  which  it  is  my  intention  to  present  at  this  time, 
is  inviilved  the  expediency  of  embarking  in  a  system  of 
internal  improvement,  without  a  previous  amendment  of 
tne  Constitution,  explaining  and  defining  the  precise 
.powers  of  tSe  Federal  Government  over  it:  assuming  the 
right  to  appropriate  money,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
national  works,  to  be  warranted  by  the  cotcmporaneous 
und  continued  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  its  insuffi 
ciency  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  tliem,   mtist   be 


admitted  by  all  candid  minds  If  ve  look  to  usBffe  to  de- 
fine the  extent  of  the  right,  that  will  be  found  ••  variant, 
and  embracing  so  much  that  has  been  overruled,  as  to  in- 
volve the  whole  subiect  in  great  uncertainty,  and  to  ren- 
der the  execution  of  our  respective  duties  in  relation  to 
it,  replete  with  difficulty  and  embarrassment.  It  is  in 
regard  to  such  works,  and  the  acquisition  of  additiooal 
territory,  that  the  practice  obtained  its  first  footing,  in 
most,  if  not  all  other  disputed  questions  of  approprtmtioo, 
the  construction  of  the  Constitution  may  be  reipirded  as 
unsettled,  if  the  right  to  apply  money,  in  the  enuoiented 
cases,  IS  placed  on  the  ground  of  usage. 

This  subject  has  been  ontt  of  nmcii,  and  1  may  add 
painful  reflection  to  me.  It  has  bearings  that  are  well 
calculated  to  exert  a  p'lwerful  influence  upon  our  hith- 
erto prosperous  system  of  government,  and  which,  oo 
some  accounts,  may  even  excite  despoiulency  in  the 
breast  of  an  American  citixen.  I  will  not  detain  you 
with  professions  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  intem:^!  improve- 
ments. If  to  be  their  friend  is  a  virtue  whidi  deserves 
commendation,  our  country  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  it  I  for  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  an  intelligent  citixen 
who  does  not, wish  to  see  them  flourish.  But  thougii  all 
arc  their  friend,  but  few,  I  trust,  are  unoiindtul  of  the 
means  by  wiiich  they  should  be  promoted:  none  cer- 
t.iinly  are  so  degenerate  as  to  desire  their  success  at  ike 
cost  of  that  sacred  instrument,  with  the  preaervation  of 
which  is  iad'tssolubly  bound  our  country's  hopes.  If  dif- 
ferent impressions  are  entertained  in  any  quarter;  if  it 
is  expected  that  the  People  of  ihs  country,  reckless  of 
their  constitutional  obligations,  will  prefer  their  local  in- 
terests to  the  principles  of  the  Union,  sucli  expectation 
will  in  the  end  be  disappointed;  or  if  it  be  not  so,  ibea 
indeed  has  the  world  but  little  to  hope  froii  the  exsm- 
pie  of  free  government.  When  an  honest  observance  of 
constitutional  cimpicts  cannjt  be  obtained  fronn  toniau- 
nities  like  ours,  it  need  not  be  anticipated  elsewhere;  and 
the  cause  in  which  there  has  been  so  m'<ch  martynloi, 
an.1  from  which  so  much  was  expected  by  the  friends  o: 
liberty,  may  be  abandoned;  and  the  degrading*  truth,  tba; 
man  is  unfit  for  self-government  admitted.  And  this  vid 
be  the  case  if  expedUency  be  made  a  nile  of  constructioa 
in  interpreting  the  Constitution.  Power  in  no  govctrt 
ment  could  desire  a  belter  shield  for  the  insidious  ad- 
vances, which  it  IS  ever  ready  to  m^ke,  upon  the  checks 
that  are  designed  to  restrain  its  action.  i 

Uut  I  do  not  entertain  such  gloomy  appreliensions.    If  { 
it  be  the  wish  of  th^r  People^  that  the   construction  «f 
roads  and  canals  should  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Go-  ^ 
vernment,  it  is  not  only  highly  expedient,  but  indispensa- 
bly neces^ry,  that  a  previous  amendment  of  the  Cooss- 
tution,  delegating  the  nece.ssary  poorer,  and  dcfioing  a.Ki 
restrict iiig  its  exercise  with   reference  to  the  sovercigoiy 
of  the  Slates,  should  be  made.     Without  it,  nothing  ei* 
tensively  useful  can  be  etfected.     The  right  to  cxerci»e 
as  mucli  jurisdiction  as  is  necessary  to  preserve  tlie  wares, 
and  to  rais^  funds  by  the  Collection  of  tolls  to  keep  then  la 
repair,  cannot  be  dispensed  with.    The  Cumberland  roidl 
should  be  an  instructive  ad.nonilion  of  the  consequences «! 
acting   without  this  right.     Year  after  year,  contests  a.-e| 
witnessed,  growing  out  of  efforts  to  obtain  the  neces^.T'l 
appropriations  for  completing  and  repairing  this  usctfl 
work.     Wiiilst  one  Congress  may  claim  and  ex^'TCtse  tkel 
power,  a  succeeding  oae  may  deny  it  ;  and  this  fluctu»< 
tion  of  opinion  must  be  unavoidably  fatal  to  any  schesDc^ 
which,  from  its  extent,  would  promote  the  interests  •  »l 
elevate  the  character  of  the  country.     T!ie  experience  ^ 
the  past  has  shown,  that  the  opinion  of  Congress  issski 
ject  to  such  fliictutftion. 

If  it  be  the  desireofthe  people  that  the  agency  or  t'4 
Federal  Government  should  be  confined  to  the  apprs* 
priution  of  money,  in  aid  of  such  undertaking,  in  virt.«t 
of  State  authorities,  then  the  occa>ion,  the  manner,  ai 
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he  extent  of  the  approprtationfl,  should  be  .made  the  sub- 
ect  of  constitunonal  regulation.  I'hia  is  the  more  neces- 
ary  in  order  that  they  may  be  equitable  among  ttie  teve- 
al  States  ;  promote  harmony  between  different  sections 
»r  the  Union  and  their  Reprasentatires  «  preserve  other 
>arts  of  the  Constitution  from  being  undermined  by  the 
rxercise  of  doubtful  power.*,  or  the  too  great  extension  of 
hose  which  are  not  so  ;  and  protect  the  whole  subject 
igainst  the  deleterious  influence  of  combinations,  to  car- 
y,  by  concert,  measures  which,  considered  by  them- 
elves,  might  meet  but  little  countenance. 

That  a  constitutional  adjustment  of  this  power,  upon 
tquitable  principles,  is,  in  the  highest  deg^ree,  desirable, 
ran  scarcely  be  doubled  {  nor  can  it  fail  to  be  promoted 
ty  every  sincere  friend  to  the  success  of  our  political  i n- 
titutions.  In  no  government  are  appeals  to  the  source 
)f  power,  m  esses  of  real  doubt,  more  suitable  than  in 
nirs.  No  good  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  exercise 
)f  power  by  the  constituted  authorities,  while  those  for 
vhGS3  benefit  it  is  to  be  exercised,  havetiot  conferred  it, 
iiid  may  not  be  willing  to  confer  it.  It  would  seem  to 
ne  that  an  honest  application  of  the  conceded  powers  of 
he  General  Government  to  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
non  weal,  present  a  sufficient  scope  to  satisfy  a  reason- 
,ble  ambition  Tiie  difficulty  and  supposed  impractica* 
111 ity  of  obtain! ug  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  in 
his  respect,  is,  I  firmly  believe,  in  a  great  degree,  un- 
3unded.  The  ti  r.e  has  never  yet  been,  when  the  patri- 
otism and  intelligence  of  the  American  people  were  not 
iilly  equal  to  the  greatest  exigency  ;  and  it  never  will, 
/hen  the  subject  calling  forth  their  interpomtion  is  plain* 
y  presented  to  them.  To  do  so  with  the  questions  in* 
olved  in  this  bill,  and  to  urge  them  to  an  early,  xealous, 
ind  full  consideration  of  their  deep  importance,  is,  in  my 
tstimation,  among  the  highest  of  our  duties. 

A  supposed  connexion  brtween  appropriations  for  in- 
ernal  improvement  and  the  system  of  protecting  duties, 
rrowingout  of  the  anxieties  of  those  more  immediately 
nterested  in  their  success,  has  given  rise  to  suggestions 
vhich  it  is  proper  I  should  notice  on  this  occasion.  My 
(pinions  on  these  subjects  have  never  been  concealed 
rom  those  who  had  a  right  to  know  them.  Those  which 
[  litre  entertained  on  the  latter,  have  frequently  placed 


me  in  opposition  to  individuals  as  well  as  communities, 
wliose  claims  upon  my  friendship  and  gratitude  are  of  the 
strongest  character  {  but  I  trust  there  has  been  nothing 
In  my  public  life  which  has  exposed  me  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  thought  capable  of  sacrificing  my  views  or  duty 
to  private  considerations,  however  strong  they  may  have 
been,  or  deep  the  regreu  which  they  are  capacle  of  ex- 
citing. 

As  long  as  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures is  directed  to  national  ends,  it  shall  receive  from  me 
a  temperate  but  steady  support.  There  is  no  necessary 
cmnexion  between  it  and  the  system  of  appropriations. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  supposition  of 
their  dependence  upon  each  other,  is  calculated  to  excite 
the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  both.  The  former  is 
sustained  on  the  grouiuls  of  its  consistency  with  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  of  its  origin  being 
traced  to  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  original  com- 
pact, and  of  its  having  the  support  and  approbation  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  ;  on  which  account,  it  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  fair  experiment.  The  suggestions  to  which 
1  have  alluded  refer  to  a  forced  continuance  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  by  means  of  large  appropriations,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  security  which  the  system  derives  from  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  Has  hitherto  been  sustained.  Sucli  a 
course  would  oertainly  indicate  either  an  unreasonable 
distrust  of  the  people,  or  a  consciousness  that  the  system 
does  not  possess  sufficient  soundness  for  its  support,  if 
left  to  their  voluntary  choice,  and  its  own  merits.  Those 
who  suppose  that  any  policy  thus  founded  can  be  long 
upheld  in  this  country,  have  looked  upon  its  history  with 
eyes  very  different  from  mine.  This  policy,  like  every 
other,  must  abide  the  will  of  the  people,  who  will  not  be 
likely  to  allow  any  device,  however  specious,  to  conceal 
its  character  and  tendency. 

In  presenting  these  opinions,  I  have  spoken  with 
the  freedom  and  candour  which  I  thought  the  occasion 
for  their  expression  called  for,  and  now  respectfully  re- 
turn the  bill  which  has  been  under  consideration,  for  your 
further  deliberation  and  judgment. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

May  27,  1830. 
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STATEMENT  FROM  THE  TREASURY    DEPART- 
MENT.— Jnnextd  to  the  foregoing  Me$aoge. 

Receipts  for  1830,  estimated  at  |23« 840,000 

Customs  23,000,000 

Lands  1,200,000 

Bank  dividends  490,000 

Incidental  receipts,  including  ar- 
rears of  internal  duties,  direct 
taxes,  and  canal  tolls  150,000 


To  which  is  to  be  added  the  balance  estimat- 
ed to  be  in  the  Treasury  on  1st  January, 
1830 


4,410,071 


Making  an  segregate  of  28»250,0ri 

The  expenditures  for  1830  were  estimated  at  23,755,526 
Via: 

CiTil,  diplomatic,  and  niiseella- 
neous  2,4r3»3a6 

Military  service,  inctading  fortifi- 
cations, ordnance,  Indian  af- 
fairs, pensions,  arming  the  mi- 
litia, and  internal  improve- 
ments 5,525,189 

Naval  service,  including  the  gra- 
dual improvement  4, 257,  111 

Public  debt  11,500,000 


Which  would  leave  an  estimated  balance  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  January,  1831,  of     4  494.545 

Amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  1830,  as  es- 
timated by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury   023,840,000 

Amount  estimated  to  be  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1830  4,410,071 

28,250,071 

1 


Of  whicli  suDi,  estimated  to  be  in 
the  1'reasury  on  1st  January 
1830,  there  are  bad  debts  a- 
roountlng  to  1,426,546 

And  there  will  be  required  by 
the  several  Departments  to 
complete  the  service  ot  the 
year  1829  2.457,173 

Making  the  sum  to  be  deducted  as  unavail- 
able tor  1830 


3«883,7H 


Leaving  as  applicable  to  tlie  service  of  1830    24^366vaii 
Expeiidttures  : 

Amo«ifit  already  appropriated  up 
to  17th  May  1830  11,938,305 

For  payment  of  public  debt        11,500,000 

Amouot  of  bills  pending  between 
the  two  Huuftes  on  amendments 
which  will  probably  pass  436,544 

Ammmt  of  bilk  that  will  proba- 
bly p9u  the  present  sesaiiui      1,197,366 


Eatimated  defioiency 

Appropriations  contained  in  biUs  that  have 
pa^ed  the  Senate,  and  are  now  pending 
in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Appropnat  ons  in  biUa  that  have  pssaed  the 
Mouaeof  Representatives,  and  are  now 
pending  in  the  Senate 

Appropriations  in  b'db  of  the  Senate  that 
have  not  as  yet  passed  that  body 

Appropriatiuna  in  bills  of  the  Mouse  oC  Re- 
presentatives atill  pending  in  that  House 


25,072,31s 

705,863 


$1,275,201 

376,635 
5.734^127 
2,085,3n 


$9,471,284 


ACTS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  CONGRESS 


•  OF   THE 


vsrairaib  ©viivaa^ 


PASSED  AT  THE  FIRST  SBSSIOK,  WHICH  WAS  BEGUN  AND  nKXtD  AT  TUB  CITT  OF  WASHING- 
TONy  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  C0I.VMBIA»  ON  MONDAY,  THE  SEVENTH  DAT  OF  DECEMBEll, 
ONE  THOUSAND  BIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTT-NINB,  AND  ENDED  ON  THE  TUIRTY- 
riUST  DAY  OF  MAY|  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDIIED  AND  THIRTY* 


AN  ACT  making  an  appropriation  for  repairing  and  fit- 
ting out  the  tngate  Brandy  wine. 

Be  it  tnadtdhyihe  Senate  and  Houte  qf  HepreaeniaikieM 
tf  the  United  Statee  of  America^  m  Congreaa  astembied. 
That  the  following  tamf  be^  and  the  aaroe  are  hereby, 
appropriated^  to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropriated  mo- 
ney in  the  Treattuiy,  for  repairing  and  fitting  out  the  fri- 
gate Brandrwine,  viz : 
For  repairing  the  said  frigate,  twenty^-thou8and  dollars ; 
For  wear  and  tear  w!uJtt  in  commission,  eight  thou- 
sand dollars ; 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers,  snd  pay  of  sea- 
men, thut\'Hiix  thousand  three  hundred  and  fie%*enty-etght 
dollars ; 

For  prorisions,  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
nlnety-one  dollars : 

For  medicines,  hMpital  stores,  and  surgical  instruments, 
one  thousand  dollars ; 

For  contingent  expenses  of  every  description,  five 
thousand  dollars. 

ANDREW  STEVENSON, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved,  Dec  29,  1829. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 


RK SOLUTION  authorizing  the  purchase  of  fifty  copies 
of  tlie  sixth  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

fetched,  6fe.  That  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
scntalives  be  directed  to  purchase  fifty  copies  of  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  complete  the 
sets  in  4he  Library  of  Congress  wanting  that  volume,  at 
the  rate  paiil  for  former  purchases  m  the  laws,  being 
four  dollars  per  volume. 

Approved,  Dec.  29, 1829. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  Re- 
volutionaiy  and  Invalid  Pensioners. 

Be  it  enacted^  tie.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the 
*une  are  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  roo- 
P^y  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  pay- 
'ng  the  Revolulionafy  and  Im-alid  Pensioners,  viz  : 

^*or  arrearages  due  to  UevolutionAry  pensioorrs,  for 
Vol.  V!.— « 


the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentv-nine, 
one  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars ; 

For  paying  the  Revolutionary  pensioners,  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  nine  hundred  and 
sizty-stz  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars ; 

For  paying  the  invalid  pensioners,  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars, 
in  addition  to  a  balance  in  the  Treasuiy  of  one  hundrecl 
and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars 
and  ninety-ttx  cents. 

Approved,  February  3d,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  District  of  MaryUnd. 

Beit  enacted^  &c.  That  the  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  SUtcs  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  which 
are  now  directed  bv  law  to  be  held  on  the  eightli  day  of 
May,  and  the  eighth  day  of  December  in  each  year,  shall 
hereafter  be  held  on  the  eighth  day  of  April  and  the  first 
day  of  November  in  each  year,  except  such  days  shall 
occur  on  Sunday,  when  the  terms  of  the  said  Court  shall 
commence  and  be  held  on  the  next  succeeding  day. 

Sec.  2.  Jhid  be  it  further  enacted,  1  hat  all  process 
which  may  have  issued,  or  which  aliall  hereafter  issue, 
returnable  t&the  next  succeeding  terms  of  the  said  Cir- 
cuit Court  as  heretofore  estabUshed,  shall  be  held  return- 
able, and  be  returned  to  these  terms  to  which  they  are 
severally  dmnged  by  this  act. 

Approved,  Febniary  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT' authorizing  the  Accounting   Officers  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  debt  due  that^State  by  the  United  States. 
Be  it  enacted^  &e.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  directed  ta  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  proper  officers  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  thirteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety<4Sve  dollan  and  fifty, 
four  cents,  which  amount  now  stands  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  Agent  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  pajmg  the  militia  of  that  State,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four ;  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasuiy  not  otherwise  »n« 
propriated* 
Approred,  February  11, 1830. 
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AN  ACT  to  amend  •<  An  Act  to  continue  a  copy-fight  of 

John  Rowlett" 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That,  notwithatanding  any  thing 
contained  in  the  last  proviao  of  the  "  Act  to  continue  a 
c  opy-rigiit  to  John  Rowlctt,"  approred  the  twenty -fourth 
day  of  May«  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
eiglu,  onhr  such  of  the  printed  books,  entitled  Rowlett's 
Tables  of  Discount  or  Interest,  as  were  in  the  possesnon 
of  the  said  John  Rowlett,  at  the  time  of  tlte  {lassage  of 
the  said  act,  are,  or  shall  be,  required  to  contain  on  the 
back  of  the  title  page  of  each,  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
the  title  of  the  book  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Approved,  February  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  autlioriae  the  Surveyors,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  to  enrol  and  li- 
cense ships  or  vessels  to  be  employed  in  tli^  coasting 
trade  and  fisheries. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That,  after  the  passage  ot  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  in- 
vested witli  powers  to  authorize  the  Sur\'eyor  of  any  port 
of  delivery,  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  ne* 
cessary,  to  enrol  and  license  ships  or  vessels  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  in  like  manner 
as  Collectors  of  ports  of  entry  ai«  now  authorized  to  do, 
under  exiating  laws. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaefedp  That  any  Survey- 
or who  shall  perform  the  duties  directed  to  be  performed 
by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  same  commissions  and  fees,  as  are  now  allowed 
by  law  to  Collectors  for  performing  the  same  duties,  and 
no  more. 
Approved,  February  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  children  of 

Benjamin  W.  Hopkins. 
Be  U  enacted,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriat- 
ed, to  Harriet  Strong,  widow,  Edwin  W.  Hopkins,  and 
Maria  A.  Hopkins,  children  of  Benjamin  W.  Hopkins, 
deceased,  the  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars,  being  for  damages  sustained  by  the  said 
Benjamin  W.  Hopkins,  in  consequence  of  the  Govern- 
ment failing  to  furnish  an  Engineer  to  lay  out  the  Fort  at 
Mobile  Point,  at  the  time  the  contract  commenced.  Pro 
vided^  however,  that  from  said  sum  of  thineeen  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars,  there  be  deducted  the 
amount  of  three  Judgments  which  the  United  Stales  re- 
covered in  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  January 
term  of  said  Court,  in  tlie  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-siz,  against  Roswell  Hopkins  and  I'had- 
deus  Laughlin,  suretiea  oi  Benjamin  W.  Hopkins,  on 
three  diifercDt  custom  house  bonds,  amounting  with  the 
costs,  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  mxtv-two  dol- 
lars and  thirty-one  centa  j  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sur)'  is  hereby  directed  to  discharge  said  judgments,  and 
to  release  and  cause  to  be  re-delivered  to  the  owner,  any 
and  all  property  on   which  any  execution 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  Church  Wardens  di  Etiza- 
beth  City  parish  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Be  it  enacted,  be.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeaaonr 
pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwiae  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollain 
and  fifty  cents,  to  the  Church  Wardens  of  Elizabeth  City 
parisli,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
re-caSting  a  bell,  broke  during  the  late  war,  while  used 
by  direction  of  an  officer  commanding  at  that  place,  as 
an  alarm  bell. 
-     Approved,  February  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  fur  tlie  relief  of  Joseph  Dixon. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officen 
of  tlte  Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  pay 
Joseph  Dixon,  the  sum  of  thirt^r  dollars,  ill  full  for  the 
damages  done  to  his  lot  of  land,  m  takinj^  part  of  the  soil 
of  said  lot,  to  erect  a  fortification  on  Dixon'a  Point,  on 
the  Eastern  sidie  of  Piscataqua  River,  in  the  Stale  of 
Maine,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  tlie  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  February  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Orson  Sparks,  and  John  Wataoo. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  Tliat  the  Secretanr  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Orson  Sparka,  the  sum  of  forty-nve  d<dbn»  and  to 
John  Watson  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treaaury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  rahieof 
two  horses  lost  by  them  during  the  late  war,  while  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  Feb.  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  D.  Cobb. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaamy 
be,  and  he^is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  to  pay  to 
James  D.  Cobb,  late  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Regiincct 
of  Light  Artillery,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasuir, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  tlie  full  amount  due  for  the 
pay,  subsistence,  and  other  emoluments  of  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  Light  Artillery,  fi^m  the  day  when  the  saH 
James  D.  Cobb  was  last  paid,  to  the  time  when  the  Regi- 
ment of  Light  Artillery  was  iucorporsted  witli  the  Artil- 
lery, by  the  Act  of  the  second  of  Blarcb,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Aptiroved,  Feb.  11, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  William  Jacoc^u. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 

he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  to  inue  a  wanaot 
for  his  military  bounty-land,  to  William  Jacocks  vbo^ 
during  the  late  war,  enlisted  for  five  years,  aa  a  musician, 
in  a  company  of  bombardiers,  feappers,  and  miners,  and 
who,  after  having  served  the  period  of  his  enlistmeRt, 
waa  honorably  discharged. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enadee^  Hiat  the  proper  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Department  of  War  do  pay  to  the 
said  William  JACOcks  all  the  arrears  of  pay,  of  gratuity, 
allowed  by  the  United  Statei  to  soldiers  hoootably  dis- 
charged, and  of  commutation  for  clothing,   which  may 


ana  aii  property  on   wmcn  any  execution  or  executions    ^^^^^  ^o  be  due  and  owing  to  him. 
which  have  been  issued  on  said  judgments,  or  either  of       Approved,  Feb.  11, 18^. 
them,  haa  been  levied. 

Approved,  February  11, 1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  Dolan. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  be  paid  to  Nancy  Dolan,  of 
Louisiana,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
vise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars, 
which  ihail  be  in  full  satis&ction  of  the  claim  of  said 
Nancy,  fiyf  remuneration  from  the  United  States  fi)r  the 
loss  of  a  lot  of  ground  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  said  State. 

Approved,  February  111  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Long. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  aecountifig  officen 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  cause  to  bepaid  to  John 
Long,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  or  to  his  l^al  represen- 
tative, the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  doUan,  o«t  ot 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwiae  appropriated, 
in  full,  for  a  horse  lost  by  iuBOt  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Approved  :  February  lU  1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  retief  of  Peter  Ford. 

Be  H  enacted^  &c.  Thatt  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pay 
to  Peter  Ford,  out  oi  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwiae  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hiuidred  and 
thirty-three  dolhvs,  the  value  of  that  part  of  hk  team  of 
oxen,  with  a  sled  and  chains,  impressed  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States^  on  the  twenty-fimt  of  January,  one 
thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  thirteen,  by  order  of  Genend 
Simon  Perkms,  and  which  were  lost  01  the  retreat  of  the 
g»Md  having  charge  of  the  same,  after  the  defeat  of  Gen. 
Winchester  at  the  river  Raisin,  without  any  fault  or  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  said  Ford. 

Approved,  Feb.  11, 1830. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Ben- 
jamin Clark,  deceased.  ^ 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  ofAcer  of 
the  Treasury  audit  and  adjust  the  claim  of  the  legal  repre- 
•cntatives  of  fienjamin  Clark,  deceased,  for  the  loss  of  a 
wagon,  horse,  and  gears,  while  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States,  during  tlie  late  war,  and  allow  them 
such  compensation  therefor  as  they  are  entitled  to,  on 
the  principle*  and  by  the  rules  which  have  heretofore 
governed  the  Department  in  adjusting  claims  for  the  bss 
of  like  property,  under  the  law  of  April  ninth,  one  tliou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  the  act  amendatory 
thereto  ;  and  that  said  sum,  so  found  due,  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  Feb.  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  continue  in  force  an  act  authorizing  the  im- 
portation  and  allowance  of  drawback  on  brandy  in 
casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons. 

Be  it  enadedf  &c.  That  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  au- 
tliorize  the  importation  of  brandy  in  casks  of  a  capacity 
not  less  than  fifteen  gallons,  and  the  exportation  of  the 
same  for  the  benefit  of  a  drawback  of  the  dntres,"  ap- 
proved second  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundre<I  and 
twenty-seven,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  continued  in 
force. 

Approved,  February  27^1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, for  the  year  one  thouMnd  eight  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Be  it  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  following  sums  be  appro- 
priated, to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in 
the  Treasury,  tor  the  Indian  Department,  for  the  year 
one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty,  viz : 

For  pay  of  tlie  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  at  St. 
Louis,  and  the  several  Indian  Agents,  as  authorized  by 
law,  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  pay  of  sub-agents,  as  authorized  by  law,  nineteen 
thousand  and  fif^  (tollari. 

For  presents  to  Indians,  as  authorized  by  the  act  of 
one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  two,  fifleen  thousand 
dollars. 

For  pay  of  Indian  interpreters  and  translators  employ- 
ed at  the  several  superintendenctes  and  agencies,  twenty- 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

For  pav  of  gun  and  blacksmi*hs  and  their  assistants, 
employed  within  the  superintcndeneies  and  agencies, 
under  treatv  provisions  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  eighteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars. 

For  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  other  expenses  attending  the 
intn  and  blacksmitli's  shop,  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dollars. 

For  expense  of  transportation  and  distribution«of  In- 
dian annuities,  Qine  tliousand  nine  hundred  and  fif^y-nine 
dollars. 

I-^or  expense  of  {jrovisioin  for  Indians  at  the  cUstribu- 


tion  of  annuities  while  on  visits  of  business  with  the  dif- 
ferent superintendents,  and  agents,  and  when  assembled 
on  business^  eleven  tliousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars. 

For  contingencies  of  the  Indian  Department,  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

Approved^  February  27,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifications 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &c.  That  the  follpwing  sums  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated money  in  the  Treasury,  for  certain  Fortifi- 
cations, viz : 

For  Fort  Adams,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Hamilton,  eighty  biz  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Monroe,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Calhoun,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  Macon,  hi  North  Carolina,  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

For  Fort  at  Oak  Island,  North  Carolina,  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

For  Fortifications  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars. 

For  Fort  at  Mobile  Point,  Alabama,  ninety  thousand 
dollars. 

For  Fort  Jackson,  Louisiana,  eighty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

For  Fortifications  at  Pensacola,  in  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

For  contingencies  of  Fortifications,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

For  a  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Foil  at  Cockspur  Island, 
Georgia,  five  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  February  27,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ezra  Thurbar,  and  the  legal 

representatives  of  Gideon  Ring. 

Be  it  enacted^  &e..  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars  be  paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ezra  Thurbur,  and 
the  legal  representatives  of  Gideon  Ring,  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claim  against  the  United  States,  ft>r  the  cap- 
ture and  detention  of  the  sloop  Essex,  by  the  British, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  during  the  late  war. 

Approved,  Febmary  27, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  Elijah  L.  Clarke,  of  Louiu- 

ana,  and  of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  Lewis 

Clarke,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  Elijah  L.  Clarke,  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his  claim, 
to  a  tract  of  land  containing  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres,  to  the  extent  of  one  mile  square  thereof, 
situated  on  the  Lake  St.  Joseph,  in  the  county  of  Concor- 
dia, and  State  of  Louisiana,  adjcnning  the  claim  of  one 
Durosset,  on  the  South,  being  claim  niunber  sixty-eight, 
as  entered  for  confirmation  with  the  Register  of  the  Land 
Office,  north  of  Red  River,  in  said  State*  by  the  sud 
Elijah  I..  Clarke. 

Sec.  3.  Jnd'be  it  ftctOur  enacted.  That  the  heirs  and 
legal  representatives  of  Lewis  Clarke,  deceased,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  confirmed  in  their  tiUe  to  a  tract  of  land 
containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  situated  on  the 
Lake  St.  Joseph,  in  the  county  of  Concordia,  and  State 
of  Louisiana^  adioining  the  claim  of-  Durosset,  on  the 
north,  being  cliam  number  sixW-nine,  as  entered  for 
confirmation  with  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  north 
of  Red  River,  in  said  SUte,  by  said  Lewis  Clarke. 

Sec.  3.  .iiMt  be  it  fwiher  enacted^  That  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Genend  Land  Office  shall,  upon  being 
presented  with  plats  and  certificates  of  survey  of  the 
said  tracts  of  bind,  legally  executed  by  a  proper  officer. 
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issue  patents  for  the  same*  which  patents  shall  operate 
only  as  a  relinqaisbment  on  the  part  of  tlie  United 
States  t  Pmvidea^  nevertheless,  that  if,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  the  land  above  specified  shall  have  been 
sold  by  the  United  States,  to  any  other  person  or  pier- 
sons,  tiie  same  shall  not  be  confirmed  to  the  sidd  Elijah 
L.  Clarke,  and  the  heirs  and  legal  lepresentatiyes  of 
Lewis  Clarke,  but  they  shall,  respectively,  be  at  liberty 
to  enter  any  other  land,  now  subject  to  entry,  within  the 
same  district,  equal  in  quantity  to  that  above  mentioned  ; 
and  a  patent  shall  issue  therefor,  under  the  restrictions 
above  recited.  AndprondeA  alto.  That,  should  a  part 
only  of  the  said  land  have  been  sold,  the  said  Elijah  L. 
Clarke,  and  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  Lewis 
Clarke,  shall  have  libertv  to  take  such  parts  of  the  said 
land  as  shall  not  have  been  sokl,  in  part  satisfiiction  of 
their  claims  respectively,  and  to  enter  elsewhere^  within 
the  said  district,  so  much  other  land,  as  shall  be  e^uri  to 
the  part  sold  «  or  the  said  Elijah,  and  the  said  hem  and 
legal  representatives,  may,  respectively,  relinquish  to  the 
United  States,  all  claim  to  the  said  land  so  remaining 
unsold,  and  enter  elsewhere,  within  the  said  district,  the 
quantity  of  land,  (now  subject  to  entiy,)  equal  to  their 
whole  claims  respectively. 
Approved,  Feoruary  27,  1S30. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  military  service 

for  the  year  one  thousand  eirht  hundred  and  thirty. 

JB4  U  enaeled,  &cj  That  the  foUowing  sums  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated money  in  the  Treasuiy,  for  the  service  of 
the  military  e8tabrt8hment,for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  viz : 

For  pay  of  the  Army  and  subsistence  of  the  officers, 
one  million  and  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  Mid 
nine  dollars. 

For  forage  for  oflicers,  fort^'-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars. 

For  clothing  for  the  servants  of  officers,  twenty  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

For  subsistence  in  addition  to  an  unexpended  balance 
of  forty-five  thousand  dollan^  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  clothing  for  the  Army,  camp  ecjaipage,  cooking 
utensils,  and  hospital  fiimiture,  in  addition  to  materials 
and  clothing  on  hand  amounting  to  eighty  tliousand  dol- 
lari,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty'four  dollars. 

For  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Deiwrtment,  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  fixir  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  fuel,  stationarjr,  transportation,  printing,  postage, 
and  forage  for  the  MiUtaiy  Academy,  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  axty  dollars. 

For  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  about  the  hospital  at  West  Point,  four  thousand 
Siree  hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

For  defifaying  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  at 
lYest  Point,  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

For  hire  of  Quartermaster's  and  Adjutant's  cleii»,and 
assistants  to  Librarian  and  Profoasors  of  Chemistry,  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two  dollars. 

For  the  increase  of  the  Libraiy,  subscription  to  Milita* 
ry  and  Scientific  Journals,  and  bindiA|p  books,  one  thou- 
sand Rwe  hundred  dollan. 

For  Philosophical  Apparatus,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  siic^ollars. 

For  liodew  and  Modeller,  and  books  on  Architecture 
for  Department  jo(  Engliiecriiig,  one  thousand  dolUrs. 

For  repairing  Mathematical  Instruments,  and  for  Mo- 
dels for  Drawing  Department,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. 


For  Apparatus  pertaining  to  the  Chemical  and  Mioera- 
logical  Department,  Matem  Chemica  and  oontingendes, 
eight  bundled  and  sixty -eight  dollars  and  az^r-lbur  cents. 

For  MisceUanousitemsb  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  dollars. 

For  incidental  expenses,  four  hundred  dollars. 

For  arrearages  of  Clerk  hira  for  one  thoonad  eirht 
hundred  and  twenty-eiglit,  two  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lara. 

For  contingencies  of  the  Army,  ten  thousand  doUan. 

For  the  National  Armories,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  armament  of  the  Fortification!?  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  . 

For  the  current  expenses  of  the  Ordnance  service,  fifty 
six  thousand  dollars. 

For  Arsenals,  ninety  [thousand  two  hundred  doUars. 

For  the  recruiting  service,  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  doTIam,  in  addition  to  an  unexpended  bar 
lance  of  seventeen  thousand  and  ninetjr-threc  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  recruitin|[  scr^ce,  nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  six  doUars,  m  addition  to 
an  unexpended  balance  of  three  thourand  and  eighty. 

five  dollars. 

For  arrearages  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  five  tliousand  dollars. 

For  arrearages  between  the  fimtof  July,  one  thouasnd 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  and  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  one  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Approved,  l^Isrch  11,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  Sppropriations  for  the  Naval  service, 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Be  it  enadedf  C/e,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  mo- 
neys in  the  Treasuo'»  not  otherwise  appropriated  : 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers  of  the  Kavj, 
and  pay  of  seamen,  one  million  four  hundred  and  sixt}- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars. 

For  pay  of  superintendents,  naval  constmcton^  and  aA 
the  civil  establishment  of  tlie  several  Navy  jwl«  and  stap 
tions,  fifty  seven  tliousand  «x  hundred  and  eighty  donan. 

For  pi^visions,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thouand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

For  repairs  of  vessels  in  ordinary,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  vessels  In  commission,  five  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  dollars. 

For  medicines,  surgical  instruments^  hottpital  storcS) 
and  other  expenses  on  account  of  the  sick,  thirty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores^  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

For  timber  sheds,  viz.  one  at  Portsmoitth,  two  at  Dos- 
ton,  two  at  New  York,  one  at  Washington,  an^  three  at 
Norfolk,  nine  thousand  dve  hundred  doUars  .each,  eighty - 
five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  nuking  and  repairing  timber  doclu  at  Norfolk, 
Washington,  and  Borton,  ei^teen  thousand  dolbrs. 

For  repairing  and  enlarging  wharves  at  Waabingtoo 
and  Nortolk,  nineteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  of  storehouses  at  Washington,  and  for  t«t» 
bttUding  ways  at  Norfolk,  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  covering  and  preserving  ships  in  oniinafy,  fori} 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Nav}',  to  supply  a  aar. 
taken  firom  that  fund,  and  applied  to  the  ptirchase  v* 
iron  water  tanks,  one  hundred  and  fifty 4wo  thcusant. 
three  hundretl  and  eighty  dollars. 

For  defraying  expenses  that  may  accrue  during   tic 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  for  the  Iw 
lowing  purposes,  viz.-: 
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For  frei|flit  and  trantportation  of  materials  and  .stores 
if  every  description  ;  for  whar&^  and  dockage,  storage 
ind  rent,  tnYelling  expenses  (tf  officers,  and  tiansporta- 
ion  of  seamen,  house  rent,  chamber  money,  and  fuel  and 
candles  to  officers,  other  than  those  attached  to  Navy 
ifards  and  stations,  and  for  officers  in  nek  quarters, 
where  there  is  no  hospital,  and  for  funeral  expenses}  for 
^mmissions,  clerk  hire,  and  office  rent ;  stationery  and 
\iel  to  Navy  Agents  $  for  premiums,  and  incidental  ex- 
senses  of  recruiting;  for  apprehending  deserters;  for 
compensation  to  Judge  Advocates ;  for  per  diem  allow- 
inces  for  persons  attending  courts  martial  and  courts  of 
enquiry,  and  for  officers  engaged  in  extra  service  beyond 
ihe  limits  of  their  stations ;  for  printing  and  stationery  of 
s  very  description,  and  for  books,  maps,  charts^  and  ma- 
Jiematlcal  and  nautical  instruments,  chronometers,  mo- 
iels  and  drawings ;  for  purchase  and  repair  of  steam  and 
fire  engines,  and  for  machinery  ;  for  purchase  and  main- 
lenance  of  oxen  and  horses,  and  for  carts,  timber  wheels, 
tnd  workmen's  tools  of  every  description ;  for  postage  of 
letters  on  public  service  ;  for  pilotage  ;  for  cabin  furni- 
ture of  vessels  in  commission,  and  for  furniture  of  officers' 
louses  at  Navy  Yards  ;  for  taxes  on  Navy  Yanls  and  pub- 
ic property ;  for  assistance  rendered  to  vessds  in  distress ; 
■or  incidental  ^labor  at  Navy  Yards,  not  applicable  to  any 
>ther  appropriation ;  for  coal  and  other  fuel  for  foms, 
bundries,  and  steam-engines ;  for  candlei^  oil  and  fuel, 
for  vesseik  in  commission  and  in  ordinafy ;  for  repairs  of 
magazines  and  powder-houses ;  for  preparing  moulds  for 
;hips  to  be  built ;  and  for  no  other  object  or  purpose 
whatever,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  for  objects  arising  during  the 
jTcar  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  not 
lerein  before  enumerated,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  pay  of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  and  for  subsistence  of  officers  of  the  marin« 
corps,  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
md  thirteen  dollars. 

For  subsistence  of  four  hundred  non  comnusstoned 
officers,  musicians^  and  privates,  and  washerwomen  serv- 
ing on  shore,  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen- 
:y  dollars. 

For  deficiency  of  the  appropriation  for  pay  and  sub- 
nstence  during  the  last  year,  eleven  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  dolbrs. 

For  clothing,  twenty-eiglit  thousand  seven  hundred 
ind  sixtV'five  dollars. 

For  fuel,  nine  thousand  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses,  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  military  stores^  six  tliousand  doUars. 

For  medicines,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  dollars. 

For  completing  the  officers'  quarters  at  the  marine  bar- 
racks in  Washington,  three  thousand  dollars. 

Approved,  MJurdi  11, 1830. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Be  it  enaeiedf  &e.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  tlie 
same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un* 
appropriated  money  in  the  Treasuiy,  viz.  : 

For  pay  and  mileage  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
Delegait^  and  pay  of  the  Officers  and  Clerks  of  both 
Houses,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tliousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  to  be  applied  to  the  expenditures  of  the  contingent 
liinds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kcpresentatives  :  Fro 
vtdedf  That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  appfied 
lo  any  printing,  other  than  of  such  documents  or  papers,  | 


as  are  connected  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  either 
of  the  said  Houses,  during  its  session,  and  executed  by 
the  public  printers  agreeably  to  their  contracts^  unless 
autliorized  by  an  act  or  joint  resolution. 

For  the  Library  of  Congress,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  salary  of  the  Principal  and  Assistant  Librarians, 
two  thousand  three  hundrea  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Library,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  tlte  Secretary  of  Statei  the  Secreta- 
ry  of  the  Treasury;  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Postmaster-General,  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

For  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  nineteen  thousand  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  Clerks^  Alachinist,  and  Messenger,  in  Uie  Patent 
Office,  five  thousand  four  hundred  dolurs. 

For  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  including  tlie  printing  and  distributing  the 
law^  and  extra  copying  of  papers,  twenty-seven  thousand 
one  hundred  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  tlie  Patent  Office,  include 
ing  books  and  binding,  coppe^phLte  and  other  printing, 
parchment,  stationery,  and  foel,  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  compensation  io  the  Marshab  of  certain  States  and 
Territories,  for  making  returns  of  free  taxable  non-free- 
hoiden,  per  resolution  of  twenty-fifth  April,  one  thou- 
sand oght  hundred  and  twenty-etf^t,  in  addition  to  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  appropriated  by  act  of  second 
March,  one  thousand  eight  nundied  and  twenty-nine,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  ami  fifty  dollars. 

To  repinr  the  State  of  Maine,  for  expenses  paid  in  col- 
lecting evidence  in  relation  to  agressions  by  inhabitants 
of  New  Bninswick,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  publishing  the  lawa  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress,  in  the  newspaper  Halcyon,  pub- 
lished in  Alabama,  one  hundred  and  twenty  doUars. 

For  publishing  the  laws  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Twentieth  Congress,  in  the  Eastern  Argusi  published  in 
Maine,  sixty-five  dollars. 

For  completing  the  sets  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States  on  hand  in  the  Department  of  State,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-four  dollars. 

For  completing  the  Fixtures  in  the  Patent  Office,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaoiy,  fifteen  thousai.d 
four  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Fu^  Comptroller  of  the  Trea- 
sury, three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  Uie 
offise  of  the  First  Comptroller,  nineteen  thousand  one 
hundred  doUars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  three  thousand  doltan. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Second  Comptroller,  ten  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fif^y  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  First  Auditor  of  the  TVeasuiy 
three  thousand  doDars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Fust  Auditor,  thirteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, three  thousand  dcdlars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerics  and  Messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Second  Auditor,  sixteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
tlircc  thousand  dollars.     . 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
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office  of  the  Third  Aodiior,  ti/enty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  doUaTs. 

For  coropcnsAtion  to  the  Fourth  \uditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury, three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  ^e 
office  of  the  Fourth  Auditor,  seventeen  thoMuid  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengier  in  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  six  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Register  of  tlie  Treasury, 
three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  Itegister  of  the  Treasury,  twenty-four  thou* 
sand  two  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Ijind  Office,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  iht  General  Land  Office, 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 

For  compensation  to  tlie  Secretaiy  to  the  Commismon- 
«rs  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  expenses  of  stationery,  printing,  and  all  other  in- 
cidental and  contingent  expenses  of  the  several  offices, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  tliirty-sevcn  thousand  five 
hundred  doUars. 

For  erecting  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  and 
Treasury  buildings,  including  stone  steps  at  the  South 
front  of  Uie  Treasury,  juid  pavements,  two  tliousand  eight 
tendred  dollars. 

For  compensation  of  superintendents  and  watchmen, 
and  repurs  of  fire  engines  and  buckets^  for  the  security 
of  the  State  and  Treasury  buildings,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars* 

For  compensation  to  Clerks  and  Messengers  in  the  of- 
fice of  Uie  Secretary  of  War,  twenty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  thre^  thousand  dollars. 

For  books,  maps,  and  plans,  for  the  War  Department, 
one  thousand  dollarB. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Messenger^  in  the 
office  of  the  Paymaster  General)  four  thousand  and  six 
hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  Clerks  and  Messenger  in  tlie  office 
of  the  Commissary  General  of  Purchases,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  tlie  office  of  the 
Adjutant  General,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  including  ar- 
rearages of  six  hundred  dollars,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

F(Nr  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissaiy  General  of  Subnstence,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  sud  office,  two  tliousand 
six  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  one  thousand 
dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  Ordnance  Of- 
fice, two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  eight  hundred 
dollars. 


For  compensation  to  the  Clerk  in  the  oflfee  of  the 
Suigeon  Qenend,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office^  two  hondied 
and  twenty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  tiie 
Quartermaster  GenenJ,  two  thousand  one  hondzed  and 
fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office^  five  hundred 
and  ninety^seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Measenipers  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  eleven  thousand  t«o 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  for  salaries  of  Clerks  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  s^d  office,  three  tboossod 
dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Nary 
Board,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  doUars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissxm- 
ersof  the  Nary  Board,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks,  Draftsntan,  and  Mes- 
senger, in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy 
Board,  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Navy  Board,  one  thousand  eight  bundretl 
dollars. 

For  allowance  to  the  superintendents  and  lour  watch- 
men, employed  for  the  security  of  the  recoids  and  build- 
ings of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  for  incidcntaJ 
and  contingent  expenses,  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fii\y  dollars. 

For  erecting  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  War  and  Na 
vy  Departments,  and  for  pavements  connected  therewith, 
one  thousand  dve  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  Uie  two  Assistant  Poatmasten 
Genera],  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  and  Hersengers  in  die 
office  of  the  Postmaster  General,  forty-one  thousand  ooc 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  seven  thousasd 
fhre  hundred  dollars. 

For  superintendency  of  the  bmldings,  inaking  up 
blanks,  and  compensation  to  two  watchmen  and  one  It- 
borer,  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  General  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Michigan,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  ssid 
Surveyor,  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  South  c^  Tennesfiee, 
two  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Clerks  in  the  office  of  nkl 
Surveyor,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. 

For  corppensation  to  the  Surveyor  in  lUinoia,  Miaaoun, 
and  Arkansas,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  clerks  in  the  office  of  said  Sorve^- 
or,  two  thousand  dolkrs. 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  in  Alatiania,  v*^ 
thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  clerks  in  the  office  of  said  Suncj 
or,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Surveyor  in  Florida,  t«* 
tiiou'sand  doUars. 

For  compensation  to  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  s&<^ 
Surveyor,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Commisaoner  of  the  Tub\ 
Buildings  in  Washington  City,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  comnensation  to  the  Officers  and  Clerk  of  xi*' 
Mint,  nine  tnousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  asabtanta  in  the  several  depa: 
ments  of  the  Mint,  including  extra  clerk  hire  and  lAtu 
era,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
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For  incidental  and  contingent  expenies  and  repain, 
Dst  of  machineiy,  for  allowance  for  wastage  in  rold  and 
Iver  coinage  of  the  Mint,  seven  thousand  and  eighty 
ollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Governor,  Judges,  and  Secre- 
ry,  of  the  Itichigan  Territory,  seven  thousand  eight 
undred  dollars. 

For  contingent  ••nenses  of  the  Michigan  Territory, 
tree  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  and  nnileag;e  of  the  members  of  the 
egislative  CounciU  pa^  of  the  officers  of  the  Council, 
el,  stationery,  and  printing,  indudiog  arrearages,  eight 
lousand  dojun. 

For  compensadon  to  the  Governor,  Judges,  and  Secre* 
ry  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  including  an  additional 
tmpensatton  to  each  Judge  or  eight  hundred  doHars,  to 
reoty-sixth  May,  one  diousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
ne  thousand  and  ntnety-twti  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
For  contingent  expenses  of  tlPb'  Ariunsas  Territory, 
ree  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Governor,  Judges,  and  Secre* 
ry  of  the  Florida  Territory,  ten  thousand  ^ve  hundred 
liars. 

For  contingent  expenses  and  arrearages  of  such  expen- 
B  of  the  Florida  Territoty,  eight  hundred  and  nxty-one 
»Uara  and  eighty-eight  cents. 

For  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  t>f  the 
igislative  Council,  pay  of  omcers  and  servants  of  the 
Hincil,  fuel,  stationery,  printing,  and  distribution  of 
I  laws,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen 
llata. 

For  the  paymetit  of  the  session  of  the  Legislative 
uncil  of  Florida,  ending  the  twenty-fourth  df  No- 
mber,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twent^-nine» 
d  for  arrearages  fipom  deficiencies  of  appropriation  for 
K  Legislative  Council  of  Florida,  in  the  years  one  thou- 
id  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  one  thousand 
rht  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
liars. 

For  compensation  to  the  Cliief  Justice,  the  Associate 
ciges,  ana  District  Judges  of  thetJnited  States,  includ 
:  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Judges  of  the  District 
Columbia,  including  additional  compensation  of  Judge 
Missouri,  to  twenty-sixth  May,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
id  and  thirty,  seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred 
I  twenty-three  dollan. 

Por  compensation  to  the   Attorney  General  of  the 
ited  Stntea,  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
?or  compensation  to  the  Clerk  in  the  office  of  the  At- 
ney  General,  eight  hundred  dotlara. 
for  compensation  to  the  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court,  one  thousand  dollars. 
P'or  compensation  to  the  District  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
ls, as  granted  by  law,  including  tiiose  in  the  several 
rritories,  eleven  thousand  three  nundred  doUars* 
^or  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Supreme  Circuit  and 
trict  Courts  of  the  United  States,  inclucBng  the  Dis- 
t  of  Columbia ;  also,  for  jurors  and  witnesses  in  aid  of 
fand3  arising  fiom  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  in- 
red  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty,  and  pre* 
ling  years  ;  and*  likewise,  for  defraying  tlie  expenses 
uits  in  which  tiie  United  States  are  concerned,  and  of 
•ecution  for  offences  committed  against  the  United 
tea,  and   for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners,  one  hun- 
d  and  Itfbf  thousand  dollars. 

''or  the  payment  of  sundry  pensions  granted  by  the  late 
I  present  Governments,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
fifty  dollars. 

'or  the  support  and  maintenance  of  light-houses,  float- 
lights,  beacons,  buoys,  and  stakeages,  including  the 
chase  of  oil,  keepers*  salaries,  repain,  and  improve- 
its,  and  ccmtingent  expenses,  one  hundred  and  eighty* 
thousand  and  three  dollart  and  thirteen  cents. 


For  building  a  V^ht  house  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  called 
the  Whale's  Back,  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  being  the 
amount  of  an  appropriation  for  that  object,  which  was 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  the  thirty-first  df  Decern-' 
ber,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  building  a  light-house  at  Cat  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  being  the  amount  of  an  appropriation  fiir  that  oh* 
ject,  which  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine, five  thousand  dollars. 

For  erecting  a  beacon  in  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
Bass  river,  between  the  towns  of  Dennis  and  Yarmouth, 
in  Massachusetts,  being  the  amount  of  an  appropriation 
for  that  object,  which  was  carried  to  tiie  surplus  fund  on 
the  thirty-nrst  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nitie,  one  thousand  doUaus. 

For  erectinff  apier  adjacent  to  the  pier  at  Buffalo,  in 
New  York,  ar3  placing  thereon  the  light  house  authorize 
ed  to  be  built  at  the  East  end  of  Lake  Erie,  by  act  of  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and 
twenty-six,  being  the  balance  of  an  appropriation  for  that 
object,  which  was  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  building  a  light-house  at  the  South  entrance  of 
Roanoke  Mamies,  in  North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  Uie 
appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  made  March  se- 
cond, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  ^^c 
thousand  dollars. 

For  rebuilding  the  light  house  at  West  Passamaquoddy 
Head,  in  Maine,  eight  thousand  dollars. 

For  building  a  light  vessel,  to  be  placed  on  Carysfort 
Reef,  in  the  Territory  of  Florida,  the  one  heretofore  sta^ 
tioned  there  haying  become  so  decayed  as  to  be  irrepara- 
ble, twenty  thousand  dollars. 

For  survemg  private  land  claims  in  East  Florida,  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  salaries  of  Registers  and  Receivers  of  Land  Of- 
fices, where  there  are  no  sales,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  salaries  of  two  Keepers  of  the  Public  Archives 
in  Florida,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  stationary  and  books  for  tiie  oflices  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Loans,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  allowance  to  the  liaw  Agent,  Assislant  Consul, 
andDutrict  Attorney,  under  the  act  supplementary  to 
the  several  acts  providing  for  the  settlement  of  private 
land  cbdms  in  Florida,  dated  twenty-third  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  including  con- 
tingencies, two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  second  payment  to  Luigi  Persico,  for  statues 
for  the  Capitol,  four  thousand  dollars. 

For  finishing  the  Custom  House  and  VTarehouse  at 
Portland,  Maine,  and  for  repairing  the  wharf  and  clearing 
out  the  dock  belonging  to  the  same,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars. 

For  the  discharge  of  such  miscellaneous  claims  against 
the  United  States,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall  be 
ascertained  and  admitted  in  due  course  of  settlement  at 
the  Treasury,  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
'  For  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  the  Netherlandi, 
and  Colombia ;  for  outfits  of  Ministers  of  the  U.  States  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Colombia,  and  a 
Charge  d'Affurs  to  Mexico  ;  fi>r  outfiu  for  Charge  d'Af- 
iairsto  Sweden^ Peru*  and  Guatemala  \  for  the  sahuies 
of  the  Charge  d'Affairs  of  the  United  States  to  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ajrres,  Peru,  Chill, 
Mexico,  and  Guatemala  ;  for  the  salaries  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  Legation  4  and  for  the  contingent  expenaei  of  idl 
the  missions  abroad,  one  hundred  and  «ght4bur  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars. 
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For  the  ssUries  of  Agents  for  claims  at  London  and  Pa- 
ris, four  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  expenses  of  intercourse  with  the  Barbaty 
Powen»  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  Seamen  in 
foreign  countries^  fifteen  thounnd  dollars. 

For  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse, 
tliirty  thousand  dollars. 

For  surymng,  printing*  clerk  hire,  and  other  expen- 
ses, in  relation  to  the  Northeastern  Boundary  Agency, 
five  thousand  four  hundred  dolburs. 

For  dischai^i^  the  expense  of  taking  the  fifth  enu- 
meration of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tliousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  act  of  March  second,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

For  enabling  the  Secretary  of  State  to  execute  a  con- 
tract with  Jared  Sparks,  of  Boston,  made  by  Henry 
Clay,  late  Secretary  of  State,  for.printing  and  publishing 
the  foreign  correspondence  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  first  meeting  thereof,  to  the 
ratification  oCthe  definitire  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  three,  tliirty-one  thousand 
tliree  hundred  dollars. 

Approved,  March  18, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Biddle,  administrator 
of  John  Wilkins,  Jr.  formerly  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
he,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  settle  and 
adjust  the  accounts  of  John  Wilkins^  Jr.  formerly  Quar- 
termaster General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 

Approved,  Blarch  18, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  further  regulation  of  vessels  bound 
up  James  river,  in  the  State  of  Yiiigiiua. 

Be  itenactedjkc.  That,from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  vessel  bound  up 
James  river,  in  the  State  of  Virg[inia,  to  stop  in  Hampton 
Roads,  to  deposite  a  manifest  with  the  Collector  at  Nor^ 
folk. 

Sec  2.  Md  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the 
dutv  of  the  master  of  the  revenue  cutter  on  that  station, 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
board  all  such  vessels,  to  endorse  their  manifests,  and  to 
place,  an  officer  on  each  vessel  bound  up  James  river, 
having  a  cmo  from  a  foreign  port 

Sec  3.  Jmd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  whenever 
there  siiall  be  no  revenue  cutter  on  tliat  station  for  the 
purpose  of  boarding  vessels,  or  when  the  state  of  the 
weather  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to 
send  an  oflGiccr  on  board,  any  vessel  bound  up  James 
river,  having  a  caigo  from  a  foreign  port,'  the  Captain  u 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  deposite,  with  the 
Surveyor  at  Hampton,  a  copy  of  the  manifest  of  the  car- 
go on  board  such  veaseL 

Approved,  l^Iarch  33»1830. 

AN  ACT  to  continue  in  force  "  An  act  auil;orizingcc^ 
tain  soldiers  in  tlie  late  war  to  surrender  the  bounty 
lands  drami  by  them,  and  to  locate  others  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted^  &e..  That  the  act  of  the  twenty-second 
of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-stx,  enti- 
tled **  An  act  authorizing  certain  soldiers  in  the  late 
war  to  surrender  the  bounty  lands  drawn  by  them,  and 
to  locate  others  in  lieu  thereof,"  be,  and  the 


are  hereby,  extended  to  those  having  like  daisis  in  tb^ 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
Approved,  March  25, 1830. 

AN  ACT  fbr  the  reBef  of  Antoine  Pmdbomme,  Loul 
Closeais,  and  Gilbert  Cloaeau,  of  Louiinaia. 

Be  it  enaeUdfUc  That  the  clairo  of  Antoiae  PnidhoirnK, 
fiir  six  hundred  and  forty  acrea  of  Jand,  sitoated  onthe 
right  bank  of  the  Rigolet  de  Bon  Dieu,  In  the  PinA  oi 
Nachitocbf  z,  and  opposite  to  the  plsoe  csUed  Peite 
£core  I  as  iJso  the  claim  of  t^ouis  dosesti,  to&xbcB- 
dred  and  forty  acpents  of  land,  situated  on  the  rigbt 
bank  of  Red  River ;  and  the  claim  of  GUbett  Ckxeu:, 
to  four  hundred  arpents  of  land,  situated  on  the  mk 
side  of  said  river,  and  bounded  above  bv  the  cUio  i 
Louis  Ckjseaii,  be,  and  the  same  are  herwy,coofiraieil; 
and  the  Commissioner  -of  the  GenerU  Lsad  Office  is 
hereby  requh«d,  upon  tiie  presentation  of  pliti  andw- 
veys  of  the  said  sevefil  tracts  of  land,  r^vhri)  nnde. 
by  competent  authority,  to  issue  patents  to  the  aid  re- 
apective  claimants,  for  tlie  lands  hereby  confinsed  i  < 
each  :  Pro9idedf  That  this  act  shall  amount  only  to  ll^ 
linquishment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  ud  skill 
in  no  manner  affect  the  rightaof  third  penom. 

Approved,  March  33, 1830. 

AN  ACT  fbr  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  John  Pierre  Lu- 

demeaUa  deceased. 

Be  it  etmdedt  &c  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gck 
ral  Land  Office,  upon  application,  cause  a  pstentto  '•» 
issued  to  the  heirs  oif  John  Pierre  Landemesu,  decewd, 
for  four  hundred  arpents  of  land,  ntuated  in  the  panib  ^ 
OuacMta,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  accordiiHf  to  the 
boundaries  of  a  plat  thereof,  made  for  the  sud  Joto 
Pierre  Landemeau,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  Oetobtf. 
eighteen  hundred  and  two,  by  James  M^LsughliD,  fior- 
metly  a  Spaniah  Surveyor,  in  the  said  fiaiish  of  Ooicbi- 
ta :  Frmfiaedf  That  this  act  shall  not  pr^odice,  or  in  t*? 
way  affect,  the  rights  of  any  third  person. 

Approved,  March  33, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth  Bernird. 

Be  it  oweted,  &c.  That  Hj'acintb  Bernard  he,  and  be 
is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his  claim  to  thiit]r4hree  vpft^ 
of  land,  tiy  forty  arpents  in  deptli,  on  boih  sides  oif  ^ 
Bayou  Teche,  in  the  State  of  Louisians,  to  betumnc 
and  taken  according  to  the  pUt  of  sonr^  node  ^f 
James  L.  Johnson,  on  the  twenty-fint  of  Norenber,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  snd  asiccoc 
mended  for  confirmation  by  the  Comoiisriooer  of  tU 
Land  OfSce,  to  whom  it  was  presented :  FraM  '^ 
this  act  shall  only  be  construed  to  a  relinquishoient « 
the  part  of  the  United  SUtea,  and  shall  not  iolritere 
with  the  rights  of  third  persons.    - 

Approved,  March  25,  1830. 

AN  ACT,  making  appropriations  to  cany  into  efrctteer 

tain  Indian  Treaties. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  tv 
same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  so)  '^ 
appropriated  money  in  the  Treasury,  via;  ,  i 

For  payment  fur  the  year  one  thousand  eight  bondfn 
and  thirty,  of  the  permanent  annuity  prorided  for  b/w 
second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  atPrsbie  da  CbiA 
the  twenty-ninth  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundn 
and  twenty-nine,  with  the  Chippewa,  Ottavs,  and  P<»^ 
wattamie  Indians,  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  a 

For  the  purchase  of  goods,  stipuUtcd  by  the  said  ajj 
de  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Indians,  twelf  e  lboii<<> 
dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  fifty  barrels  of  salt,  for  onetr 


,     — ,  —  . —  same  IS       , , ,  .-  ^ 

herebv,  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  five  years.  I  sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  stipulated  by  the  svdn 
And  the  provisions  of  Uie  above  recited  act  shall  be,  and  |  ticle,  one  hundred  and  twenty^ve  dotbri. 
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For  trmnflpcrtfttion  of  the  and  annuity  and  salt,  and  ez- 
lense  of  ppoviaions  at  the  delivery  elf  the  aame,  one 
houamd  dollara. 

For  the  payment  pf  claims  provided  fivr  by  the  fiflh  ar- 
ide  of  the  said  treaty,  eleven  thoiuand  six  hundred  and 
me  dollars. 

For  the  expense  of  surveying  the  boundaries  of  the 
tesBion  made  by  the  said  treaty,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  payment,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hnn- 
Ired  and  thirty,  of  the  limited  annuity  provided  by  the 
econd  article  of  t)ie  treaty  made  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
econd  Aug^ust,  one  thousand  eif^t  hundred  and  twenty- 
line,  with  the  Winnebago  Indians,  eighteen  thousand 
lollars. 

For  purchasing  goods  to  be  delivered  at  the  treaty  as 
tipulated  by  the  said  second  article,  thirty  thousand  del- 
srs. 

For  purchasing  three  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  per 
ame  articlet  for  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
hree  hundred  ddlars. 

For  tranaportation  of  the  some,  sixty  dollars. 

For  purcbasing  fifty  barrels  of  .salt,  per  said  second  ar- 
icle,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  same,  one  hundred  dol- 
ars. 

For  support  ol  three  blaeksmiths'  shops^  including  pay 
)f  smiths^  and  assistants,  also  tools,  iron,  steel,  &c.  for 
he  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  as  per 
hird  article  of  said  treaty,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cart,  and 
or  the  service  of  a  man  at  the  portage  of  Wisconsin  and 
Pox  rivers^  for  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty, 
ks  per  same  article,  five  hundred  and  thirty.five  dollars. 

For  the  payment  of  sundry  claims  against  the  Winne- 
lagoes,  as  provided  for  by  the  fourth  article  of  said  trea- 
y,  twenty-three  thousand  five  hupdred  and  thirty-two 
lollars. 

For  expense  of  surveying  the  boundaries  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  the  said  treaty,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
Ired  and  forty  dollars. 

Approved,  March  25,  1830. 

Kta  ACT  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  sutidry  citbens* 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  for  trespasses  committed 
on  their  property  by  the  Osage  Indians,  in  the  years 
one  thousana  eigtit  hundred  and  sixteen,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three. 

Be  it  enacted  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,,  and 
tic  hereby  is,  directed  to  pay  to  Uobert  Kerkendall,  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  dillars,  in  full 
compensation  for  sixty-three  horses  and  mules,  taken 
from  him  by  the  Omge  Indians,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  that  he  likewise  pay  to  Joseph 
English,  eig^t  hundred  and  fifteen  dolUrs,  in  fuU  com- 
pensation for  six  horses,  taken  from  him  by  said  Indians, 
m  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  { 
also,  to  John  Bowman, eight  hundred  and  seventy  dollars, 
in  full  compensation  for  eleven  horses,  taken  from  him  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundrerl  and  twenty-tltree  ; 
and  likewise  to  Antoine  Barra^^e,  six  hundred  and  sixty 
one  dollars,  in  full  compensation  for  property  of  his  de- 
stroyed and  Uken,  by  the  Osage  Indians,  m  tlic  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty -three. 
Approved,  March  35, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Abigail  Appleton. 
''  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be, 
and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required  to  place  thename 
of  Abigail  Appleton,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Appleton, 
upon  the  penuon  list,  and  to  allow  lo  her  a  pension,  to 
commence  from  the  third  day  of  September,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
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I  visions  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act 

Slving  pensions  to  the  orphans  and  widows' of  persons 
ain  in  the  public  or  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,"  and  the  act  to  which  the  same  is  an  addition, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and   limitations  therein  con* 
tained. 
Apiiroved,  March  3,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  Elizabeth  Mays. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  a  pension  of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollara  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  five  years  from 
the  third  day  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  be  allowed  and  paid,  in  ha1^yearly  pay* 
mentsi  out  of  the  Navy  Pennon  Fund,  to  Eljzabetli  Mays, 
tlie  mother  of  WiUon  Mays,  late  a  Carpenter's  Biate  in 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  :  Provided,  however.  That 
such  pension  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  only  during 
the  life  and  widowhood  of  tlie  said  Elisabeth  Majrs. 

Approved,  Blarch  25, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Dickins  and  others. 

Be  it  enacted,  Uc.  That  the  Collector  of  the  Customs 
for  the  district  of  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  pay  to  Henry  Dickins,  Thomas  Dunbar,  jr. 
and  Trustum  Dickins,  owners  of  a  fishing  schooner  called 
the  Whale,  of  sixty  eigrht  tons  and  sixty-eight  ninety-fifths 
of  a  ton  burthen,  and  to  the  persons  composing  her  late 
crew,  such  allowance,  to  be  distributed  acewding  to 
Ulw,  as  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive,  had 
die  completed  her  fishing  term ;  the  said  schooner  ha- 
ving returned  into  port  three  days  before  the  expiration 
of  the  four  months  required,  inconsequence  of  the  death 
of  one,  and  the  sickness  of  three  otbefs  of  her  crew. 

Approved,  March  35,  1839. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  taking  the  fif\h  Census  or  enu« 
mention  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  Marshals  of  the  several 
Districts  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  of  the  Territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and 
of  Florida,  respectively,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  re- 
quired, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  according  to  such  instructions  as 
he  shall  give,  pursuant  to  this  act,  to  cause  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  within  their  respective  Districts  and 
Territories,  (omitting  in  such  enumeration,  Indians  not 
taxed,)  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  directions  of  this 
act.     The  said  enumeration  shall  distinguish  the  sexes  of 
all  free  white  persons,  and  ages  of  the  free  white  males 
and  females,  respectively,  under  five  years  of  age  {  those 
of  five  and  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  those  often  years  and 
under  fifteen  ;  those  of  fifteen  and  under  twenty  $  tiiose 
of  twenty  and  under  thirty  ;  those  of  thirty  and  under 
forty  t  those  of  forty  and  under  fifty ;  those  of  fifty  and 
under  sixty  ;  those  of  sixty  and  under  seventy  ;  those  of 
seventy  and  under  eighty  ;  those  of  eighty  and  under 
ninety  ;  those  of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred  $  those 
of  one  hundred  and  upwards;  and  shall  further  distin- 
guish the  number  of  those  free  white  persons  included  in 
such  enumeration,  who  are  deaf  and  dunob,  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  ;  and  those  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
and  under  twenty-five,  and  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  upwards  \  and  shall  further  distinguish  the  number 
of  those  fiee  white  persons  included  in  such  enumeration, 
who  are  blind.    The  said  enumeration  shall  distinguish 
the  sexes  of  all  free  colored  persons,  and  of  all  other 
colored  persons  bound  tu  service  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  the  ages  of  such  free  and  other  colored  persons 
respectively,  of  csch  sex,  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  those 
often  and  under  ta-enty-four  ;  those  of  twenty-four  and 
under  thirty -six  $  those  of  thirty-six  and  under  fifly-five  ( 
those  of  filly-five  and  under  one  hundred  f  and  those 
of  one  hundred  and  upwards ;  and  shall  further  distin- 
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giiish    the  number  of  thoie   fre«   colored  and  other 
colored  persons*  including,  in  the  f  >regoiiig,  thoie  who 
ure  deaf  and  dumb,  without  reeard  to  age,  and  those 
who  arc  blind.     For  effecting  which,  the  Marshals  afore- » 
said  shall  have  power,    and  are  hereby   rcquirecl,  to 
appoint  one  or  more  awistanU  in  each  city  and  county 
in  their   respective  districts   and  territones,  remdents 
of  such  city  or  county  for  wluch  they    shall  he  ap- 
pointed,  and  shall  assign  to  each  of  the  said  assistanU  a 
certain  division  of  territory,  which  division  shall  not  con- 
sist,  in  any  case,  of  more  than  one  county,  but  may  in- 
clude one  or  more  towns,  townships,  wards,  hundreds, 
precincts,  or  parishes,  and  shall  be  plainly  and  distinctly 
bounded  ;  the  said  enumeration  shall  be  made  by  an  ac 
tual  inquiry  by  such  Marshals  or  assistants,  at  every  dwel- 
ling house,  or  by  personal  in<)uiry  of  the  head  of  every 
family.     The  marshals  and  iheir  assisUnts  shall,  respec- 
tively, before  entering  on  the  performance  of  their  duty 
under  this  act,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  afSrmation, 
before  some  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  resident 
within  their  respective  districts  or  territories,  for  the  faith- 
ful  performance  of  their  duties.     The  oath  or  affirmation 
of  the  Marshal  shall  be  as  follows  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  Marshal  of 

the  District  (or  Territory)  of  — ,  do  solemnly 

«wcar,  (or  affirm)  that  1  will  truly  and  faithfully  cause  to 
be  made,  a  full  and  perfect  enumeration  and  description 
of  all  persons  resident  within  my  District,  (or  Territory) 
and  return  the  same  to  the  6ecrctar>-  of  SUte,  agreeably 
to  the  directions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  •  An  act 
to  provide  for  taking  tlie  fifth  Census  or  enumeration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,'  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability."  The  oath  or  affirmation  of  an  assist- 
ant shall  be  as  follows  :  '*  I,  A.  B.,  appointed  an  assistant 

to  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  (or  Territory  of , 

do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  make  a  just, 
faithKil,  and  perfect  enumeration  and  description  of  all 
persons,  resident  within  the  division  asugned  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  Marshal  of  the  District,  (or  Territo 

ry)  of .  I    ,  and  make  due  return  thereof  to  said 

Marshal,  agreeably  to  tlie  directions  of  an  act  of  Congres9, 
entitled  <  An  act  to  provide  for  taking  the  fifth  Census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stales," 
according  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  that  I  will  take 
the  said  enumeration  and  description,  by  actual  inquiry  at 
every  dwelling  house  within  said  division,  or  personal  in- 
quiry of  the  head  of  every  family,  and  not  otherwise." 
The  enumeration  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  in 
June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  shall  be  completed  and  closed  within  six  calendar 
months  thereafter  :  the  several  assistants  shall,  within  tlie 
said  six  months,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  thirty,  deliver  to 
the  Marshals,  by  whom  they  shall  be  appointed,  respec- 
tively, two  copies  of  the  accurate  returns  of  all  persons, 
except  Indians  not  taxed,  to  be  enumerated,  as  aforesaid, 
within  their  respective  divisions  $  which  returns  shall  be 
made  in  a  schedule,  the  form  of  which  is  annexed  to  tliis 
act,  and  which  shall  distinguish,  in  each  county,  city, 
town,  township,  ward,  precinct,  hundred,  district,  or 

?arish,  according  to  the  dvil  divinons  of  the  States  or 
*erritories,  respectively,  the  several  families,  by  the 
name  of  their  master,  mis^ss,  steward*  overseer,  or 
other  principal  persons  therein. 

Sec.  2.  JndheUfwihar  enacted.  That  every  assi?itant 
faiting  or  neglecting  to  make  a  proper  return,  or  making 
a  false  return,  of  the  enumeration,  to  the  Marsha],  within 
the  time  limited  by  this  act,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  recoverable  in  tiie  manner  pointed  out 
in  the  next  section  of  this  act 

Sec  3.  Jind  be  U  fwiher  enaeted^  That  the  Marshals 
shall  file  one  copy  of  each  of  the  several  returns  aforesaid, 
and,  also,  an  attested  copy  of  the  aggregate  amount  here- 
in directed,  to  be  transmitted  by  them,  respectively, 


to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  tbeCIeiks  of  their  respec- 
tive District  or  Superior  Courts,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
are  hereby  directed  to  receive*  and  carefully  to  preaerve, 
the  same  ;  and  the  Marahals^  respectively,  mmH,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirtv-one,  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  one  copy  of  the  seversl  returns  rcc^ved  from 
each  assistant!  and,  also,  (he  aggregate  amount  of  each 
description  of  persons  within  their  respective  Diatricsis  or 
Territories ;  and  every  Marshal  failing  to  file  the  returns 
of  his  assistants,  or  the  returns  of  ar^  of  them*  with  the 
Clerks  of  the  respective  Courts,  as  aforesaid,  or  fiuling  to 
return  one  copy  of  the  several  returns  received  from  each 
assistant,  and,  also,  the  aggregate  amount  of  each  des- 
cription of  persons,  in  their  respective  Diitricts  or  Terri- 
tories, as  required  by  this  act,  and  as  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear from  said  returns,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  witfam 
the  time  limited  by  this  act,  shall,  for  every  such  ofTcnce, 
forfeit  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollan.  whicli  forfeit 
shall  be  recoverable  in  the  Courts  of  the  Districts  or  Ter- 
ritories where  the  said  offences  shall  be  commitled,  or 
within  the  Circuit  Courts  held  within  the  same,  by  actioa 
of  debt,  information,  or  indictment  \  the  one  halt  thereof 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  half  to  tlie 
informer ;  but,  where  the  prosecution  shall  be  first  insiU- 
tuted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  shall  ac- 
crue to  their  use  $  and,  for  the  more  effectual  diaoorery 
of  such  offences,  tlie  Judges  of  the  several  Diatrtct  Courli^ 
in  the  several  Districts,  and  of  the  Supreme  Courtis  is 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States^  as  aforesaid,  at  their 
n€xt  session,  to  be  held  afler  the  expiration  of  the  tine 
allowed  for  making  the  returns  of  the  enumeration^  here, 
by  directed,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  give  this  vA 
in  chaise  to  the  grand  juries,  in  their  respective  Courts, 
and  shidi  cause  the  returns  of  the  seven!  asristanta,  and 
the  said  attested  copy  of  the  aggregate  amount,  to  be 
laid  before  them  for  their  inspection.     And  the  respec- 
tive Clerks  of  the  said  Courts  shall,  within  thirty  days  a/- 
tcr  the  said  original  returns  sliall  have  been  lud  befare 
the  Grand  Juries  aforesud,  transmit  and  deliver  all  such 
original  returns,  so  filed,  to  the  Department  of  State« 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enaciedj  That  every  assistiat 
sliall  receive  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-fiTe 
cents  tor  eveiy  hundred  persons  by  him  returned,  where 
such  persons  reside  in  the  country  ;  and,  where  such  per- 
sons reside  in  a  city  or  town,  containing  more  than  three 
thousand  persons,  such  assistant  shall  receive  at  the  same 
rate  for  three  thousand,  and  at  the  rate  of  one-dollar  %nd. 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  three  hundred  persona  over 
three  thousand  residing  in  such  city  or  town  $  but  where, 
from  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  in  some  di- 
visions, one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  will  not  be  sufi- 
cient  for  one  hundred  persons,  the  Marshals,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Judges  of  their  respective  Districts  or 
Territories,  may  make  such  further  allowance  to  the  u- 
sistants,  in  such  divisions,  as  shall  be  deemed  an  adequate 
compensation  :  Provided,  the  same  does  not  exceed  ove 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  for  eveiy  fifVy  persons  by 
them  returned  :  Frotfided further.  That,  bc/ore  any  assb- 
tant,  as  aforesaid,  shall.  In  any  case,  t>e  entitled  to  rece'ne 
said  compensation,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  follov- 
ing  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  Judge  or  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  authorized  to  administer  the  same,  to  wit : 
**  I,  A.  B.^  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm)  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  set  forth  in  the  return  made  by  me,  af^rec- 
ably  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  '  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  the  fifth  census  or  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,'  have  been  ascertained!^ 
an  actual  inquiry  at  every  dwellinff  house,  or  a  persoeii 
inquiry  of  the  head  of  every  famdy,  in  exact  conformltv 
with  the  provisions  of  said  act ;  ancf  that  I  liave^  in  cvcnr 
respect,  fulfilled^the  duties  required  of  me  by  said  acC 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities  j  and  that  the  return  aforesaid  i^ 
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orrectand  true,  ftccording  to  th€  best  of  my  knowledge 
nd  belief.'*  The  coropeiuation  of  the  several  Marshals 
ball  be  as  follows  : 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Maioe,  three  hundred 
lollars. 

The  Marslial  of  the  District  of  New  Hampshire,  three 
lundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  three 
lundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Manhal  of  the  District  of  Khode  Island,  two  hun- 
Ired  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Vermont,  three  hundred 
lollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Connecticut,  two  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty  dollars.  « 

The  Marshal  of  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
hree  hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Northern  District  of  New  York, 
hree  hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  two  bun- 
Ired  and  fiflv  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
hree  hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
hree  hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Delaware,  one  hundred 
md  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Maryland,  three  hundred 
md  fiftry  dollars. 

l*he  Marshal  of  the  Easten)  District  of  Virginia,  three 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  th«  Western  District  of  Virginia,  three 
tiimdred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Kentucky,  three  bun- 
ered  and  fifty  dollart. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  North  Carolina,  three 
tuindred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  South  Carolina,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Georgia,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  East  Tennessee,  two 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  tlie  District  of  West  Tennessee,  two 
hundred  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Ohio,  four  hundred  dol* 
lars. 

The  Marslial  of  the  District  of  Indiana,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Illinois,  two  hundred 

dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Mississippi,  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  Marshals  of  the  Districts  of  Louisiana,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five  dollars  each. 

The  Marshal  of  tlie  District  of  Alabama,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Missouri,  two  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Marslud  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  hundred 
dollars. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dolUrs. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  one  hundred 
and  fifiy  dollars. 

The  Marshals  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  respectively, 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  Jlndbe  it  further  enacted.  That  every  person 
whose  usual  place  of  abode  shall  be  in  any  family,  on  the 
said  first  day  in  June,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and 
thirty,  shall  be  relumed  as  of  such  family  ;  and  the  name 
of  every  person  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  any  District 
or  Territory,  without  a  settled  place  of  residence,  shall 


be  inserted  in  the  column  of  the  schedule  which  b  allot- 
ted for  the  heads  of  families,  in  tlie  division  where  he  or 
she  shall  be,  on  the  first  day  in  June  i  and  every  person 
occasionally  absent  at  the  time  of  enumeration,  as  belong, 
ing  to  the  place  in  wliich  he  or  site  usually  resides  in  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  and  every 
free  person,  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  whether 
heads  of  families  or  not,  belonging  to  any  family  within 
any  division.  District  or  Territory,  made  or  established 
within  the  United  States,  sliall  be,  and  hereby  is,  obliged 
to  render  to  the  assisUnt  of  the  division,  if  required,  a 
tnie  account,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowledge,  of 
every  person  belonging  io  such  family,  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  descriptions  aforesaid,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  twenty  dollars,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in 
any  action  of  debt,  by  such  assistant ;  the  one  half  to  his 
own  use,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  7.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  each  and  every 
assistant,  previsus  to  making  his  return  to  the  Marshal, 
shall  cause  a  correct  copy,  signed  by  himself,  of  the 
schedule  containing  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  his 
division,  to  be  set  up  at  two  of  the  roost  public  places 
within  the  same,  there  to  remain  fur  the  inspection  of  all 
concerned ;  for  eadi  of  which  copies  the  said  assistant 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  five  dollars  :  Provided,  Proof 
of  the  schedule  having  been  setup,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  ^larshal,  with  the  return  of  the  number  of  persons ; 
and,  in  case  any  assistant  shall  fail  to  make  such  proof  to 
the  Marshal,  with  the  return  of  the  nuniber  of  persons,  aa 
aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  the  compensation  allowed  him 
by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  and  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Marshall  of  the  several  Districts  and 
Territories,  regulations  and  instructions,  pursuant  to  this 
act,  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect ;  and,  also,  the 
forms  contained  therein,  of  tlic  schedule  to  be  returned, 
and  such  other  forms  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  this 
act  into  execution,  and  nroper  interrogatories,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  several  persons  to  be  employed  in  tak- 
ing the  enumeration. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  (hose  States 
comprising  two  Districts,  and  where  a  part  of  the  Coun- 
ty may  be  in  each  District,  such  County  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  that  District  in  wliich  the  Court- 
house of  said  County  may  be  situate. 

Sec.  10.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases 
where  the  superficial  content  of  any  County,  or  parish, 
shall  ex(*.eed  twenty  miles  square,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  said  parish  or  county,  shall  not  exceed  three 
thousand,  the  Marshals  or  assistants  shall  be  allowed, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Judges  of  the  respective 
districts  or  territories,  such  further  compensation  as  shall 
be  deemed  rca«oiiable  :  Provided,  The  same  does  not 
exceed  four  dollars  for  every  fifty  persons  by  them  re- 
turned ;  and  when  any  such  county  or  parish  shall  ex- 
ceed forty  mi  Us  square,  and  the  number  of  inhabitanta 
in  the  same  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand,  a  like  al- 
lowance shall  be  made,  not  to  exceed  six  dollars  for  every 
fifty  persons  so  returned. 

Sec.  11.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  when  the 
aforesaid  enumeration  shall  be  completed,  and  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Marshab 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  he  shall  direct  the  printers 
to  Congress  to  print,  for  tlie  use  of  Congress,  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  as'gregate  returns  received  from 
the  Marshals :  AndprooiaSi,  That  if  any  Marshal,  in  any 
District  within  the  United  States  or  Territories,  shall,  di. 
rcctly  or  indirectly,  ask,  demand  or  receive,  or  contract 
to  receive,  of  any  asaistance  to  be  appointed  by  him 
under  this  act,  any  fee,  reward  or  compensation,  for  th« 
appointment  of  such  assistant  to  discharge  the  dutiea  re- 
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quircii  of  Bucli  uaiiUnt  ondcr  tliis  act,  or  thall  retain 
from  luch  awliUnt  any  portion  of  the  compenutlon  al- 
lowed to  the  auiatant  by  thii  act,  the  «ai(l  Uanhatl  duill 
be  ilEemril  guilty  of  a  minlemeannr  in  office,  and  shall 
forfci;  anil  pay  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars.  Tor 
each  offence,  to  he  recovered  by  suit  or  indiclroent ' 
any  CircuU  or  District  Court  in  tlie  United  Slate^  or  tl 
Territories  thereof  one  half  to  the  uae  of  the  Govet 
msnt,  and  the  other  half  to  lUe  infunnrr  ;  and  kII  co 
tracts  which  msy  be  made  in  violation  of  tliis  law,  ilialt 
be  void,  and  all  sums  of  money  or  property  paid,  may  be 
recovered  back  by  the  partv  paying  the  satne,  in  any 
court  having  jurisdicliou  of  the  same. 

Sec.  IS.  And  bt  it  further  madtd.  That  there  atiall 
be  allowed  and  paid  tothe  Hanhals  of  theievenlStaiea, 
Teirilories,  and  the  Diitrict  of  Columbia,  the  amount  of 
pottage  by  them  respectively  paid  on  letter*  relating  to 
their  dutiea  under  this  set. 

Sec  13.  And  be  itJiirtAa-  tnjtled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  Statu  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be 
made  a  careful  revision  of  tbc  statemeuti  heretofore 
transmitted  to  Congrrss,  of  all  former  enuTneralions  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  their  Territories, 
and  to  cause  an  abstract  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
population  in  each  State  and  Territory,  lobe  printed  by 
the  printer  to  Congres*,  (designating  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  each  description,  dv  counties  or  iiarishes,) 
to  the  number  of  two  thoumnu  capies,  wHlch  said  co- 
pies shall  be  distributed  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  di- 
rect, and  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasur]*t  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


Who  arc  bound- 


tVho  are  deaf  aad  dumb  of  the  ageoTtwefh 
ty-five  and  upwards. 


Who  are  deaf  and  duui;)  under  t'ourteen  yean 


H 

ill 


ALIENS,— Foreignera  not  natural] led. 


Wo  are  deaf  aitd  dumb  under  fourteen  years 


i 

Of  one  hundred  ami  upvuds. 

Oflit^y-fiveand  under  one  hundred. 
Of  thirty-six  aitd  under  GHy-fire. 

3f  twenty.A>iirand  under  thirty-six. 

•» 

Often  and  under  twenty.four. 

> 

Unclfrten  year,  of  age. 

t 

i 

Of  one  hundrcdand  upwards- 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred. 
Of  thirty-sii  and  under  firiy-five. 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  tliirty -six. 

Jnder  ten  years  of  age. 

Name!  of  Heads  of  Families. 


Approred,  Harvh  23, 1830. 

AM  ACT  for  therelief  of  Cread  Glover. 

Bt  it  enacted,  t'e.  That  the  SecreUiy  of  the  TrtisurT 
.  ;iy  to  Crcad  Glover,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trcsmty, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  nx^  dollars,  ttt« 
value  of  a  horse  lost  by  bim  while  in  the  ntUitai]  serrice 
of  the  United  Stales,  duriw  the  late  war,  in  the  expedii 
t'uHi  under  the  comnund  ofnOosemoc  abeO^,  by  resa* 
of  said  Glover's  beinr  i^mounted  and  sepanted  ftin  hJi 
Wk  at  the  mo«th  ofportage  river,  in  the  Stale  of  OfaK 

Approved,  March  3j,  1830. 

AN  ACT  fiir  the  relief  of  Ftancia  Compwet. 

Be  it  enaeUd,  fcc  That  the  Secretary  of  W»ir  be,  td 
he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  pay  to  Francis  Conparct,  firi 
hundred  dullars,  that  being  the  sum  ■lipulate^  to  be  rtA 
to  him,  by  the  name  of  Jean  B.  Comparei,  in  the  irort 
heid  with  the  Pottawaiumia  tribe  of  Indians,  »t  Sl  Jm 
seph,  September,  one  thpunnd  eight  hundred  whI 
ty-eighl. 

Approved,  Uarch  %S,  I8Sa 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Bufoid. 
Beit  enacted  &c.  That  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars 
)e  paid  to  Thomas  Uufiird«  out  of  any  money  in  the 
rreasury,  not  otherwise  a]>propnatedy  for  his  services  as 

I  Deputy  Quartermaster  Genenl,  from  the.  twenty-ninth 
lay  of  June,  one  thousand  eig^ht  hundred  and  twel?e»  to 
he  third  day  of  Jaly»  ope  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
birteen. 

Approved*  March  35,  1830. 

VN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  public  lands, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  fraudulent  practices  at  the 
public  sales  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Beit  enaded,  &c.  That  all  purchasers,  their  heirs,  or 

lasignees,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 

II  were  sold  on  a  credit,  and  on  which  a  further  credit 
las  been  taken,  under '  any  of  the  laws  passed  for  the 
elief  of  purchasers  of  public  lands,  and  which  lands 
lave  reverted  to  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the 
balance  due  thereon  not  having  been  paid  or  discharged 
igreeabty  to  said  relief  laws,  buch  persons  may  avail 
heroselvesofany  one  of  the  three  following  provisions 
contained  in  this' section,  to  wit ;  First,  They  shall  have 
I  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  same  lands,  until  the  fourth 
by  of  July,  one  thoqaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty -one, 
ipon  their  paying  into  the  proper  office  the  sum  per 
icre  therefor,  wbieh  shall,  at  the  time  of  payment,  be 
he  minimum  price  per  acre  of  the  public  lands  of  thie 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  amount  heretofore  paid 
hereon*  and  forfeited:  Frovidedg  That  the  price,  includ- 
ng  what  has  already  been  p»d,  and.  the  amount  to  be 
laid,  shall  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  three  dollars  and  fifty 
renta  per  acre:  Second,  They  shall  have  the  right  of 
completing  the  payment  of  said  lands^  bjr  paying  the  ba- 
ance  of  the  principal  debt  due  thereon,  in  caah,  subject 
0  a  deduction  of  durty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  as 
leretofore,  at  fmy  time  previous  to  the  fourtb  dajf  of  July, 
)ne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty-one  :  Third,  They 
iball  have  the  lisht,  within  nine  months  fK>m  the  pass- 
tge  of  tbb  act,  m  all  cases  where  tlie  price  for  which 
aid  lands  were  sold  did  not  exceed  two  dollars  and  fifty 
ifty  cents  per  acre,  to  draw,  scrip  for  the  amount  paid 
hereon,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  ac^  approved 
be  twenty-third  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ind  twentv«eight,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of  pur- 
chasers of  public  lands  that  have  reverted  for  non-pay- 
nent  of  the  purchase  money  {"  and  which  scrip  shall  be 
eceivable  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  by  said  act, 
ixcept  only  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  in  payment  for 
ands  hereafter  bought  at  public  sale. 

Sec,  2.  jStnd  be  Ujurther  enaeted^  That  all  purchasers^ 
heir  heirs,  or  assignees,  of  such  of  the  public  lands  of 
he  United  States  as  were  sold  on  credit,  and  which 
ands  hsTe,  by  such  persons,  been  relinquished  under 
iny  of  the  laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  pub- 
ic hinds^  and  the  amount  paid  thereon  applied  in  pay* 
Bent  of  other  lands  retained  by  them,  and  whioh  relin* 
Ittished  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  now  be  in  pos- 
ession  of  such  persons  :  or  in  case  the  certificate  of  pur- 
chase, and  part  payment  of  said  lands,  has  been  transferred 
)y  the  persons  now  in  posssession  of  said  land,  or  part 
hereof,or  the  persons  under  whom  the  present  occupants 
nay  hold  such  poa8es«on,to  some  other  person  not  in  pos- 
«S8ion  thereof  and  the  payment  made  thereon  applied 
>y  such  other  person,  or  his  assignee,  in  payment  for 
uid  held  in  bis  own  name  t  In  either  case,  the  persons  so 
n  possesnon  shall  have  the  right  if  pre-emptton  of  the 
ame  lands,  according  to  the  legal  subdivisions  of  sec* 
ions,  not  exceeding  the  quantity  of  two  quarter  sections^ 
n  contiguous  tracts,  until  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one 
housand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  upon  their  pay- 
ng  into  the  proper  office,  the  sum  per  acre  therefor. 


which  shall,  at  the  time  of  payment,  be  the  minimum 
price  per  acre  of  the  United  States'  public  lands }  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  the  same  amount  per  acre  hereto- 
fore paid  thereon,  and  applied  to  other  lands,  subject  to 
a  deduction  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cenL  on  the 
last  mentioned  sum :  Ffxmidedf  That  the  sum  to  be  paid 
shall  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre  :  Provided  ako^  That  such  persons  only  shsll 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  section,  who  shall  ap- 
ply for  the  same,  and  prove  their  possession,' to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Register  and  BeoeiTcr  of  the  District  in 
which  the  land  may  lie,  in  the  manner  to  beprescribed 
b^  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  within 
mne  months  from  the  passsge  of  this  act ;  for  which  such 
Register  and  Receiver,  shaR  each  be  entitled  to  receive 
firom  such  applicants,  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  each  :  And 
pnmdedjurther^  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  extend  to  any  lands  that  hare,  in  any  manner,  been 
disposed  of  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Jnd  he  it  furthet  enacted^  That,  on  fiillure  to 
apply  for,  and  show  a  right  of  pre-emption,  under  the 
second  section  of  this  act,  within  the  time  allowed  there- 
for ;  and  also,  on  fiiilure  to  complete  the  payment  on 
any  of  the  lands,  ameably  to  the  proviaons  of  thb  act, 
within  the  period  allowed  for  that  purpose,  in  either  case, 
the  whole  of  such  lands  shall  be  forthwith  ofiered  for 
sale  without  delay. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person 
or  persons  sliall,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  public  sale 
of  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  bargain, 
contract,  or  agree,  or  shall  attempt  to  bargain,  contract^ 
or  agree  with  any  other  person  or  persons^  that  the  last 
named  person  or  persons,  shall  not  bid  upon,  or  purchase 
the  land  so  offered  for  sale,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  or 
shall,  b^  intimidation,  combination,  or  unfair  manage- 
ment hinder  or  prevent,  or  attempt  to  hinder  or  prevent 
any  person  or  persons^  from  bidding  upon,  or  purchas- 
ing any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  so  offered  for  sale,  every 
such  offender,  his,  her,  or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  be« 
ing  thereof  duly  convicted^  shall,  for  every  such  offence, 
be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars^  or  impri- 
soned not  exceeding  two  yean^  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Court, 

Sec.  5,  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Thst  If  any  person  or 
persons^  shall,  before,  or  at  the  time  of  tlie  public  sale  of 
any  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  'enter  into  any  con- 
tract, bargain,  agreement,  or  secret  understanding  with 
any  other  person  gr  persons,  proposing  to  purchase  such 
land,  to  pay  or  give  to  such  purchasers  for  such  land,  a 
sum  of  money,  or  other  article  of  property,  over  and 
above  the  price  at  which  the  land  may,  or  shall  be  bid  off 
by  such  purchasers,  every  such  contract,  bargain,  agtee- 
ment,  or  secret  understanding,  and  every  bond,  obfiga- 
tion,  or  writing  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  founded  upon  or 
growing  out  or  the  same,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void. 
And  any  person  or  persons  being  a  party  to  such  contract, 
bargain,  agreement,  or  secret  understanding,  who  shall 
or  may  pay  to  such  purchasers^  anv  sum  oif  money  or 
other  artide  of  property,  as  aforesaifJ,  over  and  above  tlie 
purchase  money  of^sudi  land,  may  sue  f6r  and  recover 
such  excess  firom  such  purchasers,  in  any  Court  having 

i'urisdiction  of  the  same.  And  if  the  party  aggrieved 
lave  no  legal  evidence  of  such  ccntraqt,  oargain,  agree- 
ment, or  secret  understandinih  or  of  the  payment  of  the 
excess  aforesaid,  he  may,  by  bill  in  equity,  compel  such 
purchasers  to  make  discovery  thereof  (  and  if,  in  such 
case,  the  complainant  shall  ask  for  relief,  the  Court  in 
which  the  bill  is  pending  may  proceed  to  final  decree 
between  the  parties  to  the  same  :  Prtvidedf  every  such 
suit,  either  in  law  or  eouity,  shall  be  commenced  within 
six  yean  next,  after  the  sale  of  said  buid  by  the  United 
States. 
Approved,  March  31|  1830. 
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AN  ACT  to  change  the  port  of  entry  from  New^  Iberia 
to  Franklin,  in  the  State  of  Louinaiuu 

Be  U  enad&if  &c.  That,  hereafter,  the  jwrt  of  entry  in 
the  district  of  Teche,  in  the  State  of  Louiriana,  shall  be 
at  Franklin,  instead  of  New  Iberia,  in  said  district  {  and 
the  Collector  thereof  shall  hereafter  reside  at  said  Frank- 
lin. 

Approved,  March  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  ehannng  the  residence  of  the  C(^lector  in 

the  district  ofBurlington,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Be  U  enaeUd,  &c.  That,  hereafter,  the  Collector  of  the 

district  of  Burlington,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  slial[ 

reside  at  Lamberton,  instead  of  Burlington,  in  said  diS' 

Irict. 

Approved:  March  3 1st,  1830. 

AN  ACT  ib  change  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
Court  for  the  county  of  Crawford,  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan. 

Be  a  erutdedy  &c.  That  the  term  of  the  Court  appoint- 
ed to  be  held,  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May, 
at  the  village  of  Prurie  du  Chien,  by  the  additional 
Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  annu- 
ally, at  Mineral  Point,  in  the  county  of  Iowa,  in  the  said 
Territory  ;  and  the  cases  which  shall  be  pending  in  the 
said  Court  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next,  Stall  be 
tried  and  determined  at  the  time  and  place  above  desig- 
nated, in  the  county  of  Iowa ;  and  the  Clerk  and  SheniT 
of  said  counter  shall  be  the  Clerk  and  Sheriff  of  this 
Court ;  and  its  jurisdiction  shall  be  and  continue  the 
same  as  if  said  county  of  Crawford  had  not  been  divided. 

Approved  :  April  2,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Kichard  Taylor,  of  Kentucky. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  nothinj^  in  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  to  prevent  defalcations  on  the 
part  of  disbursing  agents  of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  pension 
now  due,  or  which  may  hereafter  become  due,  and  paj*- 
able  to  Richard  Taylor,  of  Kentucky,  an  invalid  pension- 
er ;  but  the  same  shall  be  paid  to  him  as  though  the  act 
had  never  passed. 

Approved  :  March  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 

Erastus  Granger. 

Bt  H  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Postmaster  General  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  discharge  and  release,  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  Erastus  Granger,  late  of  Buf- 
falo, in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  Judgment  rendered 
against  the  said  Erastus  Granger,  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  in  favor  of  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  doUan  and  fifW- 
two  cents  and  costs,  at  the  August  term  of  said  Court,  m 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Approved  :  April  2, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  increase  the  pension  of  Charles  Larrabee, 

Be  it  aioeied,  &e.  That  Charles  Larrabee,  an  invalid 
pensioner,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  entitled  to  receive  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month,  in  lieu  of  the  pension  to  which 
he  is  now  entitled. 

Approved  :  April  2,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Daniel  McDuff. 
Be  it  enaeied,  &c>  That  tlie  provisions  of  the  act,  civ 


tilled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers 
and  soldiera  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolodon,"  approved 
the  15th  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty, 
eight,  be,  and  tlie  same  are  hereby,  extended  to  the  said 
Daniel  McDuff,  as  a  Captain  in  the  Continental  Line,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  like  efiect^  as  if  he  had 
been  placed  on  the  pension  list,  as  Capt^n  under  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  Jindbe  it  further  enacted,  That  the  aid  Daniel 
McDuff  sliall  be  entitled  to  demand  and  reo^ve  a  war- 
rant for  the  like  quantity  of  land,  for  which  warxmnts  have 
been  issued  to  other  Captains  of  the  Continental  Line,  io 
the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Approved,  April  2,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  repreaenUUves  of 
Francis  Tennille,  deceased 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundrtJ 
and  twenty -eight  dollara  and  fifty-seven  cenU  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  appropriated  to  the  legal  representativef 
of  Francis  Tennille,  late  of  the  County  of  Waahingtoa, 
and  State  of  Georgia,  payable  out  of  any  money  in  tbe 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  bcti^  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  claim  of  said  Francis,  for  one  fbur  hoc- 
dred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  Tennessee  Compan)*6 
pretended  purchase  of 'land  from  the  State  of  Geovgia 
Provided,  That  the  said  legal  representatives  shall  pre- 
viously take  the  oath  required  by  the  third  section  of  tbe 
act,  passed  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  providing  for  the  indemniii- 
eation  of  cfaiimants  of  lands  m  the  Mississippi  Teniton, 
which  affidavit,  and  the  transfer  of  the  interest  and  dsi'm 
of  the  representatives  and  heira  of  Francis  TennlUe,  fi. 
the  United  States,  shall  be  filed  in  the  Departoient  of 
State,  with  the  transfers,  conveyances,  and  records,  re* 
turned  to  that  Department  by  the  Conumsaioncn  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  supplementary  to  Uie  act  afoRsuil« 
passed  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  one  thousasi 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Approved,  April  2,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Marigny  D^Auterire. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tk^easury 
pay  to  Marigny  D'Auterive,  out  of  any  money  m  the 
Trsasurv,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  eig-bt 
hundrea  and  fiOv-five  dollara,  for  ninety-five  coids  af 
wood,  taken  by  the  troops,  during  the  Ute  war,  under 
the  command  of  General  Carroll,  near  New  Orleans,  and 
lor  the  use  of  a  cart,  hone,  and  driver,  from  the  seveii^ 
teenth  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  am! 
fourteen,  to  the  twenty-fburtii  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Approved,  April  3,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Couoci 

of  Baltimore. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretai^  of  the  TreasEV 
cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Bar 
timore,  or  to  their  authorial  agent,  the  aaai  of  ae««a 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  d(dlara  and  fifj- 
three  cents,  in  full  for  their  claim  againat  the  Uniteil 
States,  for  money  borrowed  and  expended  bjr  them,  ':* 
defence  of  said  city,  during  the  late  war. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  aaid  Seoetsn 
cause  to  be  paid,  aa  aforesaid,  interest  on  the  aura  nes- 
tioned  innhe  preceding  section,  accoiding  to  the  pffo«i 
monsand  regulations  of  **tbe  act  to  authorize  the  j»y 
ment  of  interest  due  to  the  city  of  Baltimore*"  pmak 
May  the  twentieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  so- 
twenty-six,  and  that  said  sum  be  paid  out  of  any  moncr 
in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  April  3«  183a 
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Laws  of  the  United  States* 
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IN  ACT  amendtng'ftnd  supplementary  to  the  act  to  aid 
the  State  of  Ohio  in  extending  the  Miami  Canal  from 
Dayton  to  Lake  Erie,  and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land 
.  to  said  State,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Canals 
authorized  by  law,  and  for  making  donations  of  land  to 
certain  persons  In  Arkansas  Territoiy. 
Be  it  enadtd,  &c  That  so  much  of  the  act  approved 
day  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
wenty-eight,  entitled  **  An  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Ohio 
n  extending  the  Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie, 
ind  to  grant  a  onantlty  of  hind  to  said  State,  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  Canals  authorized  by  law,  and  for 
naking  donations  of  land  to  certain  persons  in  Arkansas 
remtoiy,'' as  provides  that  the  extension  of  the  Miami 
;anal  shall  be  completed  within  twenty  years,  or  that  the 
$tate  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  United  States  the  amount 
f  any  landjireviously  sold,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
epcaled  :  Provided,  That  if  the  SUte  of  Ohio  shall  ap- 
)Iy  the  said  lands,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  or  any 
)art  thereof,  to  any  other  use  whatever,  than  in  the  ex- 
ension  of  the  Miami  Canal,  before  the  sune  shall  have 
)een  completed,  the  sud  grant,  for  all  lands  unsold,sha]l 
hereby  become  null  and  void,  and  the  said  State  of  Ohio 
ihall  become  liable  and  bound  to  pay  to  the  U.  States, 
he  amount  for  which  said  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  may 
lave  been  sold,  deducting  the  expenses  incurred  in  sei- 
Ing  the  same  :  J9nd  provided  alao.  That  it  ahall  be  lawful 
or  the  Legislature  of  said  State  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
:eeds  of  the  land  so  granted,  either  in  extending  the  said 
tf  iami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie,  or  in  the  con- 
ttruction  of  a  rail-road  from  the  termination  of  the  said 
3anal,  at  Dayton,  towards  the  sud  Lake. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  whenever  the 
ine  of  the  sud  Canal  to  be  extended  as  aforesaid  from 
Dayton  to  the  Mauroee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Auglaize, 
(hall  pass  over  land  sold  by  the  IJnited  States,  it  shall  be 
awful  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  locate 
>ther  lands  in  lieu  of  the  lands  so  sold :  Provided,  such  lo- 
:ations  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  acres  necessary 
0  complete  an  aggregate  quantit3r,  equal  to  one-half  of 
ive  sections  in  width,  on  each  side  of  said  extended 
>nal. 

Approved,  April  2,  1830. 

hN  ACT  making  apnropriations  to  pay  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  holding  certain  Indian  Treaties. 

Beit  enacted,  iK.c,  That  the  following  sums  be  appro- 
}rialed,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  m  the  Treasury, 
lot  otber^'ise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  herein  speci- 
ied,  viz  : 

For  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Uie  Commis- 
lionera,  in  preparing  (for  and  holding  treaties  with  the 
Winnebago  Indians,  and,  also,  with  the  Chippewas,  Otta- 
ivas,  and  Potawatamies,  and  the  council  held  with  the 
Sacs  and  Foxe^  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  July  and  August, 
3ne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  eiglit  Uiou. 
sand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  dollars  and  fourteen 
Dents. 

For  reimbursing  the  **  contingencies  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment," this  amount  pfid  from  said  contingencies  to 
General  M'Neil  and  Mr.  Atwater,  on  account  of  their 
compensation,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

For  payment  of  compensation  yet  due  to  one  of  the 
Commissioneray  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  and 
forty-three  cents. 

For  payment  of  the  compensation  and  all  other  servi- 
ces of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars. 

For  payment  of  a  draft  drawn  by  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Secretary  of  War,  on  account  of  presents  to  th^  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

For  paying  Dr.  Alexander  Walcott,  Gen.  H.  Doflge, 


John  H  Kenzie,  and  Heniy  Gratiot,  for  services  render- 
ed by  them  in  negociating  the  said  treaties,  six  hundred 
dollars. 
Approved  :  April  T,  1S30- 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 

Jean  Baptiste  Couture. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  legal  representatives  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Couture,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  a 
dwelling  house,  store,  and  lumber  house,  stable,  bake, 
and  wash  house,  situate  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Rai- 
sin, which  were  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  command  of  an  ofllicer  in  the  service,  and 
while  so  occupied,  and  in  consequence  thereof,  were  de- 
Itroyed  by  the  Bri.ish  and  Indians,  on  the  twenty-tliird  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Approved:  April 7,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  J.  W.  HoUister  and  Company, 

and  George  Anderson. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Collector  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  District  of  Sandusky,  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  refund  to  J.  W.  HoUister 
and  Company,  and  George  Anderson,  of  Sandusky,  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  thirty 
cents,  being  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by  them  on  cer- 
tun  goods  imported  by  them  in  the  schooner  Governor 
Caas,  B.  W.  MUler,  master,  in  the  month  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  seven. 

Approved :  April  7, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Joho  Bumham. 

Be  it  enacted,  S&c.  That  tie  sum  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Captfdn  John  Bumham,  being  the  balance  of 
the  sum  paid  byihim  to  the  Government  of  Algiers,  to 
effect  his  ransom. 

Approved :  April  7,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Rodriguez. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  be  paid  to  John  Rodri- 
^ez,  or  to  his  legal  representatives,  out  of  any  money 
m  the  Treaaury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  eightjr.three  dollars,  for  damages  done 
to  his  plantation  by  digging  or  using  earth  for  works  of 
defence  during  the  late  war,  and  for  materials  and  labor 
to  repair  said  plantation. 

Approved:  April 7, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Shiverick. 

Be  it  enactedi  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea&ury 
is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  to  Thomas  Shiveric,  of  Den- 
nis, in  Massachusetts,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasur}', 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  be- 
ing the  amount  of  a  penalty  incurred  and  paid  by  him  for 
not  renewing,  before  the  expiration  of  a  legal  term,  the 
coasting  license  of  the  schooner  Adeline. 

Approved :  April  7,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Hubert  La  Croix. 

Beit  enacted,  &o.  That  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred 
and  fiAy  dollars  be  paid,  out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any 
moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Hubert  La  Croix, 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  in  full  satisfaction  for  the 
destruction  of  a  dwelling  house,  the  property  of  said 
La  Croix,  by  the  British  and  Indians,  at  Frenchtown,  on 
the  river  Raisin,  the  twenty  third  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirteen;  and,  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
in  the  miliury  occupation  of  the  United  States. 

Approved:  April  7,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  reltel-of  Andrew  Wilson. 

Beit  enadtdt  &c.  TbattbeCollector of tbeCustoniSy 
for  the  district  of  Newburyport,  inMauacbusettiy  is  bere- 
by  authorized  to  pay  to  Andrew  Wilaon»  late  owner  of  a 
iishing  schooner,  lost  at  sea,  called  the  Betsey,  of  sixty- 
five  tons  and  sixteen  ninety-fiftbs  of  a  ton  burthen,  and  to 
the  persons  composing  ber  late  crew,  such  allowance,  to 
be  disbursed  according  to  law.  as  they  would  liave  been 
entitled  to  receiTc,  bjui  the  said  schooner  completed  ber 
fishing  term  and  returned  into  port. 

Approved:  April  7, 1830. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  tlie  appointment  of  an  additional 
.    Brigadier  General  for  the  Tenritory  Of  Arkansas. 

Beiienaded,  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  to  appoint  a  Brigadier 
General  for  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Arkansas  Militia* 

Approved:  April  15th,  1830. 

AN  ACT  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 

refund  a  som  of  money,  now   in   the    Treasury,  to 

Charles  Henry  HalL 

Be  a  etuced,  &c.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuty 
is  hereby  authorised  to  refund  Cliarles  Henry  Hall  the 
aum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  serenty-thrde 
-dollars,  being  the  nett  proceeds,  after  paying  Ibe  duties, 
(»f  four  hundlred  and  twenty-two  casks  of  wine,  imported 
into  New  Orieans  in  the  brig  Sarah,  by  Hazard  and  Wil- 
liams^ and  improperly  condemned  for  an  alleged  breach 
•of  thererenue  laws:  Prodded,  The  said  Hau  diall  pro- 
•duce  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  the  said  wines  in 
fact  belonged  to  him,  and  that  |ie  is  the  perK>n  entitled 
to  receive  such  part  of  the  proceeds  as  now  remahi  in 
itlie  TreasuiT. 

Approved:  April  15, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the   Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Be  U  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  autliorized  and  required  to  repay 
to  tbe  President  and  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  Insur- 
ance Company,  io  Salem,  Massachusetts,  out  of  any  mo- 
ney in  the  Treasury,  not  oCberwise  appropriated,  the 
ram  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  ninety-two 
cents,  being  the  amount  paid  to  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms for  tbe  District  of  Belfast,  in  tbe  State  of  Maine,  for 
duties  on  sails,  rigging,  and  other  materials,  saved  from 
the  American  Brig  Lydia,  which  was  wrecked  at  Martin* 
ique,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven, and  which  materials  were  subsequently  brouglit 
back,  and  landed  in  said  District.  Provided,  it  shall  be  sa- 
tisfactorily shewn  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  tliat 
the  articles  upon  which  said  duty  has  been  paid,  were  a 
part  of  the  materials  of  said  brig  Lydia. 

Approved:  April  15,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Peter  and  John  S.  Crary 
and  Company,  of  New  York,  and  of  Allen  Reynolds. 
Bt  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  extend  the  provision  of  an  act, 
entitled  ''An  act,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  direct  ttie  completion  of  entries  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback  af^er  the  penod  of  twenty  days,"  to  the  entries 
madeby  Manuel  Velez,  of  Colombia,  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  of  five  bales  of  merchandize,  exported  on 
board  the  brig  Athenian,  Sullivan  master,  for  Carthage- 
na,  and  to  direct  the  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
to  permit  Peter  Crary,  John  S.  Crary,  Henry  Todd,  and 
Oliver  E.  Cobb,  trading  under  the  firm  of  Peter  and 
John  S.  Crary  and  Company,  to  complete  the  said  en- 
tries, as  the  lawful  Attorneys  of  the  said  Manuel  Vclez. 


Sac.  3.  Jindbe  UfwihtrtnafdeA,  Tbat^  in  like  manner, 
tbe  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  be  directed  to 
permit  the  firm  of  Currell  Kilshaw  and  Company,  as  the 
lawful  Attorneys  of  Allen  Reynolds^  oflbtamorea,  tooaqi- 
piete  the  entries  made  by  the  said  Allen  Reynolds,  in  the 
month  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tweo- 
ty^ine,  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  on  two  cases  of  cal* 
icoes  exported  on  board  tbe  sloop  Washington,  Sawyer, 
master,  fbr  Rio  Grande,  and  that  in  like  manner,  tbe  be- 
nefit of  Drawback  shall  be  extended  to  the  nid  entries. 

Approved:  April  15,  1830. 

h  N  ACT  makmg  additional  appropviitioiis  lor  tfie  in. 

provement  of  certain  harbor^  and  for  renwring  ob- 

struetions  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers,  for  die  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Bt  it  enatted,  &c.  That  the  fbllowinfp  sums  of  ruauey 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  lor  canyiw 
on  and  completing  certain  worka  lieretcfore  oomnBencco, 
to  be  paid  out  of  anjr  money  in  the  Treasury,  sot  other- 
wise appropriated,  vis  : 

For  removing  obstructions  at  tbe  mouth  of  Huron  river, 
Ohio,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eiighty  doOsn^ 
andthirty-six  cents. 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  Grand  nver,  Ohio,  five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-three  dollars  and  aighteen  cents. 

For  completing  the  improvements  of  ClesiTeland  har- 
bor, Ohio,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eigfaty-ai 
dollars  and  fifty-six  cents. 

For  removing  sand  bar  at  or  n«sr  the  moath  of  Black 
river,  Ohio,  eight  tho*Jsand  five  nundred  and  fifiy^ine 
dollars  and  serenty-seven  cents. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Conneant  Creeks  Ohie^ 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  tbirty*five  dollars  nnd  axtr- 
five  centB. 

For  completing  piers  at  the  mouth  of  Danldrk  haibcr, 
New  York,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fofty-tw 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents. 

For  completing  piers  at  Buffalo  harbor.  New  York,  fif- 
teen thousand  four  hundred  and  eigbtgr-eight  dollars. 

For  extending  the  pier  at  Black  Rock;  three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars. 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  river,  Nev 
York,  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Ri^  Sodoi 
Bav,  New  York,  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  andcigMy 
douars. 

'  For  completing  the  removal  of  the  sand  bar  at  or  anr 
the  mouth  of  Merrimack  river,  Ifassschusetts^  thm 
thousand  five  hundred  and  six  dollars  sad  serenty-twc 
cents. 

For  the  preservation  of  Phrmouth  Beach, 

setts,  one  thousand  eight  hunclredand  fifly  dollara. 

For  erecting  piers  or  other  works  at  or  near  Stoningto** 
harbor,  Connecticut,  sixteeiv  thousand  fourhimdred  aau 
ninety-one  dollars  and  sixty  seven  cents. 

For  deepening  an  inland  passage -between  St.  Joha^* 
and  St.  liary's  rivers,  fifteen  hundred  dollara. 


For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Missis5iis|u 
Ohio  rivers,  ^fiy  thousand  dollars. 

For  removing  obstructions  to  the  navj|fati<Mi  of  the 
Kennebec  river,  at  Lovejoy'a  Narrowi^  Maine^  five  thoo- 
sand  dollars. 

For  improving  the  harbors  of  New  Castle,  Marcs? 
Hook,  Chester,  and  Port  Penn,  in  the  Delavare  rirc?, 
ten  thousand  dolbua. 

For  improving  the  Cape  Fear  river,  below  Wtliiiiag:taiu 
North  Carolina,  twenty -five  thousand  nx  hundred  an: 
eiglity-eigbt  dollars. 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  tbe  A; 
palachicola  nrer,  in  Florida,  two  thousand  dollaiv. 
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For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  river 
and  harbor  of  St.  Marks,  in  Florida,  ten  thousand  dolktrs. 

For  completing  the  Breakwater  at  Hyannis  harbor,  in 
Massachusetts,  six  thousand  6ve  hundred  and  seventeen 
dollars  and  eighty-two  cents. 

For  carrying  on  the  works  of  tlie  Delaware  Break- 
water, for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  {  ana  for  carrying  on  the 
same  works  during  the  first  quarter  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  tbtrty-one,  sixty -two  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  :  April  33,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  extend 
the  time  for  locating  Virginia  Military  Uind  Warrants, 
and  returning  surveys  thereon  to  the  General  Land  Of- 
fice/' approved  the  twent^eUi  day  of  May,   one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty  six. 
Be  it  enacted^  Sec.   That  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Viiginia  Line,  on  the  Continental  Establishment,  their 
heirs  or  assignees,  entitled  to  bounty  land  within  the 
tract  of  country  reserved  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  be- 
tween the  Little  Miami  and  Sciota  rivers,  shall  be  allow- 
ed until  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eigjit  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  to  obtain  warrants,  subject,  however, 
to  the  conditions,  renlrictions,  and  limitations,  relating  to 
locations,  surveys,  and  patents   contained  in  the  act  yf 
which  this  is  an  amendment. 

Sec  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  no  location 
iball  be  made  br  virtue  of  any  warrant  obtained  after  the 
said  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ind  thirty-two  ;  and  no  patent  shall  issue  in  consequence 
>f  any  warrant:  obtained  after  that  time.  And  that  the 
second  proviso,  inserted  in  the  first  section  of  tlie  above 
%cited  act,  except  only  that  part  thereof  which  requires 
''a  certificate  from  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office  of 
Virginia,  that  no  warrant  has  issued  from  the  said  Land 
)fHce  for  the  same  services,"  be,  and  tiie  same  is  hereby 
epealed. 
Approved;  April 23,  1830.  * 

IN  ACT  to  regulate  and  fix  the  compensation  of  Clerks 
in  the  Department  of  State. 
Be  it  enaeied,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and 
e  is  hereby,  authorized  to  employ  one  Chief  Clerk, 
rhose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  dol- 
ors per  annum ;  one  Clerk,  whose  compensation  shall 
ot  exceed  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  { 
ne  Clerk  whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  one  thou- 
uid  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  six  Clerks,  whose 
ompensation  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  four  hun- 
red  dollars  each  per  annum  «  one  Clerk,  whose  salarv 
udl  not  exceed  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  dolr 
n  per  annum ;  one  Clerk,  whose  salary  shall  not  ex- 
sed  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  charged  with  the  duty 
r  translating  foreign  langfuages,  in  addition  to  other  du- 
es ;  one  Clerk,  whose  salary  shall  not  exceed  one  thou- 
ind  dollars  per  annum  {  one  Clerk,  whose  salary  shall 
3t  exceed  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  one  Clerk, 
hose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dol- 
rs  per  annum  i  one  Superintendent  in  the  Patent  Office, 
hose  salary  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  five  hundred 
>lUrs  per  annum;  two  Clerks  in  the  Patent  Office, 
hose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dol- 
rseach,  per  annum  {  one  Clerk,  whose  compensation, 
tail  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dolbrsper  annum. 
Sec  2.  Jind  be  ti  further  enacted.  That  all  acts,  and 
urts  of  acts,  inconsistent  unth  the  im>viffions  of  this  act, 
r,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 
Approved :  April  23,  1830. 

N  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Godiroy  and  John  Bap- 

tiste  Beaugrand. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  lliat  the  President  of  the  U.  SUtes 
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be,  and  he  isiiercby,  authorized  to  issue  a  patent  to  Ga- 
briel Godfroy  and  John  Baptiste  Beaugrand,  for  a  tract  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  surveyed  for  them 
under  an  act,  entitled  *'  An  act  regulating  the  grants  of 
land  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,"  and  designated  ou 
tlieplat  of  survey  of^the  United  States  reserve,  of  twelve 
miles  square,  on  the  Maumee  of  the  Lake,  as  number 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five,  on  their  paying  to  the  Ue- 
ceiver  of  Public  Moneys  in  the  Land  Office  at  Detroit, 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  due  thereon,  williout 
interest,  and  with  Uie  usual  discount,  at  anv-  time  within 
one  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act :  Provided,  The 
said  tract  of  land  shall  not  have  been  sold  to  any  other 
person. 
Approved  :  April  23, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Arund  Rutgers,  cf  Missouri* 
Be  it  enactedf  &c.  That  Arund  Riitgerb  be,  and  is  here- 
by, autliorized  to  locate  five  hundred  arpents  of  land, 
upon  any  of  the  public  lands  in  tlie  State  of  Missouri, 
that  are  subject  to  private  entry,  upon  relinquishing  to 
John  Welden,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  before  the  Recorder 
of  land  titles  at  St  Louis,  all  his  right  and  claim  to  tlic 
like  quantity  of  land,  confirmed  to  the  said  John  Wel- 
den, within  the  boundaries  of  his  original  grant ;  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  such  relinquishment  being  presented  -to 
him,  together  with  a  plat  and  survey  of  said  land,  duly 
and  regularly  made,  shall  issue  a  patent  therefor. 
Approved  :  April  23, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Luther  Chapin. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &c.  1  hat  the  Secretaty  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  autlrarizcd  to  pay  to  Luther  Chapin 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  out  of  anv  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  his  vessel,  call- 
ed the  Cuyahoga  Packet,  captured  by  the  enemy,  on 
Lake  Brie,  during  the  late  war,  while  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

Approved  :  April  23,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 

Fund  to  redeem  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e,  Tluit  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will 
admit  of  tlie  application  of  a  greater  sum  than  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est and  cluirges,  and  to  tlie  reimbursement  or  purchase 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 
^States,  to  cause  such  surplus  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  same 
shall  be  applied  by  them  to  the  reimbursement  or  pur- 
chase of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  at  such  times  as 
the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  best  admit. 

Sec.  2.  Jtnd  be  it  further  enaetedg  That  whenever,  in 
any  year,  there  shall  be  a  surplus  in  the  Sinking  Fund 
beyond  the  amount  of  interest  and  principal  of  (he  debt 
which  may  be  actually  due  and  payable  by  the  United 
states,  in  such  year,  in  conformity  with  their  engagements^ 
it  shall  be  lawhil  for  the  Commissionera  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any  por- 
tion of  tlie  public  debt,  at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion, 
may  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  ;  any  thing  in 
any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  3.  Jinabeit  fitrther  enaded.  That  the  fourth  and 
fifth  sections  of  the  act,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,"  approved  on  the 
third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven- 
teen,-are  her  jby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Jb%d  beit  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  collars,  being  the  baknce  of  the  sums 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  taking  the 
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next  Census,  and  which  will  not  be  required  for  that  pur- 
pose, be,  and  tlic  same  is  hereby  directed  to  be  pasicd  to 
the  «;urplus  fund  upon  the  last  day  of  the  ycai*  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty,  tny  law  to  the  contrar}' 
notwithstanding. 
Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  extend  the  time  for  commencing  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennesfcec  river. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  Thai  the  time  for  commencing  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
under  an  act  of  Congress  •*  to  grant  certain  relinquished 
and  unappropriated  lands  to  the  Slate  of  Alabama,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee, 
Cjihawba,  and  Black  Warrior  rivers,"  approved  tlie 
twenty-third  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hiindred 
and  twenty-eight,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  extended 
to  the  first  day  of  December  next. 

Approved  :  April  24, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Officers,  Seamen,  and  Marines,  of  tho  sloop  of  war 
Hornet. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  widi)W8,  if  any  such  there 
be,  and  in  case  there  be  no  widow,  the  child  or  children  ; 
and,  if  there  be  no  child,  then  tlie  parent  or  parents  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  parent,  then  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  u*ho  were  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Suites,  and  lost  in  the  United  Stales* 
sloop  of  War  Hornet,  sliall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropria- 
ted, a  sum  equal  to  six  months  pay  of  their  respective 
ileccased  relatives,  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  pay  due 
to  the  said  deceased,  on  tlic  tenth  day  of  September 
last,  up  to  whicli  day  the  arrears  of  pay  due  the  deceas- 
ed, shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Navy  Department. 
Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  President,  Directors,  and 
Company  of  the  Dank  of  Chillicothe. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  President,  Directors,  and  Company, 
of  the  Bank  of  Chillicothe,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  two  dollars  eighty-five  cents,  the 
interest  on  certain  bills,  drawn  on  the  Paymaster  General, 
conformable  to  a  contract,  and  on  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  were  duly  accepted,  and  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment  ;  and  for  advances  made  on  the  requisHion  of  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  eighth  military  district,  for 
money  to  pay  the  troops  under  his  command,  on  their 
march  to  the  frontier. 

Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  Daniel  McDuff. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  Daniel  McDuff  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized  to  locate  his  warrant  for  military  bounty 
land,  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  and  State  of  Alabama,  so 
as  to  include  his  improvement  in  Ashburn's  cove,  by  legal 
subdivisions,  in  adjoining  tracts,  not  to  exceed  in  the 
whole  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  or  half  a  section. 

Sec.  3,  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  Daniel  McDuff,  upon  surrendering  to  the 
Register  of  the  Land  Office,  at  Huntsville,  his  said  war- 
rant for  mihtary  bounty  land,  paying  one  dollar  and 
twenty  five  cents  an  acre,  for  the  excess  over  and  above 
three  hundred  acres  of  land,  expressed  in  said  wamuit, 
nnd  making  proof  before  said  Register  of  tjie  quarter  sec- 
lion  in  which  said  improvement  lies,  to  enter  one  half 
section  of  land  as  aforesaid  ;  and  thcreu])on  it  shall  be  the 
duly  of  said  Register  to  issue  to  said  Daniel  McDufl'a  final 
certificate  of  purchase  \  and  to  forward  the  same,  together 


with  said  wari*ant  to  the  Commissioner    of  the  General 
Land  Office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  issue  a  patent  or 
patents  for  land  so  entered. 
Approved  :  April  24,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  refund  the  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  upon  the 

schooner  VelanL 

Be  it  enacted,  8cc.  That  there  shall  be  paid  to  John 
Burton,  Dunbar  Henderson,  K.  Hale,  Charles  Ilolmen. 
houser,  Benjamin  Burton,  and  Thomas  Burton,  the 
amount  paid  by  them  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  :is  a  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  decreed  against  tfie 
schooner  Volant  :  and  that  the  same  be  paid  out  of  am 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  April  24^  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  re-appropriation  of  certain  uncxpeniled 
balances  of  former  appropriations. 
Be  a  enacted,  6fc.  That  the  tullowing  sums,  being  un- 
expended balances  of  former  appropriations  for  surtd7 
objects  of  the  service  of  the  War  Department,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  Indian  Affairs,  which  remained  in  the  Trcasun  o.i 
the  last  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aa^ 
twenty -nine,  and  are  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tlic 
law  directing  such  balances  to  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  the  surplus  fund,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  re -ap- 
propriated to  the  several  objects,  respectively,  of  ihcr 
original  appropriation. 

^'or  the  materials  for  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  ibt. 
Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars. 

For  the  Georgia  militia  claims  for  one  thousand  sercTt 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  one  thousand  seven  hundrei 
and  ninety-three,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  vi 
ninety-four,  appropriated  by  act  of  Mlrch  2d«  one  thui 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  forty^nc  thousand 
and  five  dollars  and  forty -four  cents. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  militia  of  Georgia  and  Florul*, 
for  the  suppression  of  Indian  aggp'essions  on  their  fron- 
tiers, by  act  of  March  second,one  thousand  eight  hundrti 
and  twenty-seven,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  remaining  purchase  money  of  a  house  and  lot « 
Eastport,  in  Maine,  five  dollars  and  thirty  two  t:ents. 

For  the  removing  obstructions  in  the  Sangatuck  ntv., 
twenty-eight  dollars. 

For  the  building  of  piers  at  the  entrance  of  La  Pli- 
sance  bay,  eighty-nine  dollars  and  eleven  cents. 

For  the  road  from  Fort  Towson  to  Fort  SmitJi«  three 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 

For  the  road  from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine,  iM 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  sefcc 
ty»two  cents. 

For  the  road,  called  tlie  King's  road  in  Florida,  Iuj 
thousand  dollars. 

For  carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Chocta«  b 
dians,  dated  eleventh  of  October,  one  thousand  e<ght  l»ui» 
dred  and  twenty,  the  balance  of  the  sum  appropruiicd  bj 
the  act  of  March  third,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  •  !•- 
twenty-one,  re  appropriated  by  the  act  of  May  t*cr.:y 
six,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  31  ' 
again  by  an  act  of  March  tlic  second,  one  thousand  t-:^'  • 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  being  twenty -one  thouui-- 
seven  hiuidred  and  thirty-seven  dollars. 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  trcatv  with  the  Clieroic: 
Indians,  and  extinguishing  their  claim  to  lands  within  C 
State  of  North  Carolina,  two  thousand  four  hundied  &'  ■ 
fifty-nine  doHars  nineteen  cents. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  treating  with  the  Ch^* 
taw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  for  extinguishing  tlieir  \c. 
to  lands  within  tlie  limits  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  t. 
thousand  two  hunjredand  fifty-three  dollars  seventy -n- 
cents. 

Forpurchasing  certain  tnictsofland  within  the  Sta*!* 
Georgia,  reserved  by  treatits,  in  fee  to  the  C'rcvk'^, 
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to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  made  for  those  objects  by  an  act 
of  March  the  third*  one  thousand  eight  hundi'ed  and 
twenty-three,  being  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-three dollars. 

For  gratuitous  pay  for  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers, 
including  travelling  allowances  for  the  same,  five  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  and  ten  cents,  being  the  unexpended  ba- 
lance of  appropriations  for  those  objects  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  eiglit 
hundred  and  twenty-six. 

For  the  purpose  hereinafter  stated,  to  wit  :  the  sum  of 
eight  tboiisanci  dollars,  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 
Custom  and  Warehouse  at  Mobile,  by  act  of  May  twenty- 
fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  be, 
and  the  same  Is  hereby  re-appropriated,  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  eight  thousand  dollars  to  complete  (he 
same  on  an  enlarged  plan,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
made,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  uuappropiiated  money  in  the 
Treasury. 
Approved,  April  30,  1830. 

A  RESOLUTION  authorizing  the  transmission  of  papers, 
by  mail,  relating  to  the  fifth  census. 

JResolved,  &c.  That  so  much  of  the  thirteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
lundrcd  and  twenty-five,  as  i*estricts  the  weight  of  packa- 
ges by  mail,  shall  not  apply  to  the  transmission  of  papers 
■elating  to  the  fifth  census,  or  enumeration  of  the  mhabi- 
ants  of  the  United  States. 

Approved,  April  30,  1830. 

An  ACT  foe  therelief  of  Charles  Wilkes,  Jun. 
Be  it  eruictedf  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
f  the  Treasury  allow  to  Charles  Wilkesi  Junior,  a  Licu- 
enant  in  the  Naval  Service  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
ny  other  person  or  persons  with  whom  he  may  have 
onlracted  for  the  same,  all  such  sums  of  money  as 
e  shall  have  paid,  or,  in  the  ca^  of  such  other  person 
r  persons,  he  shall  have  contracted  to  pay  them,  for 
icii  astronomical  and  mathematical  instruments,  as,  by 
le  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  him,  dated  the 
ghteenth  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
red  anc|^ twenty-eight,  he  was  directed  to  procure  for 
le  exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South 
eas,  on  said  accounting  officer  being  furnished  with  sa- 
sfactory  evidence  that  the  respective  articleB  are  of  the 
iue  and  quality  specified  in  the  contract  therefor,  and 
iVQ  been  delivered  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
fcretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  directed:  Provided, 
le  amount  to  b«  allowed  and  paid  for  the  said  instru- 
tnts,  exclusive  of  the  sums  already  paid  by  the  Navy 
cpartment  and  Navy  Ag^nt  at  New  York,  shall  not  ex- 
ed  the  sum  of  thrt^e  thousand  three  hundred  dollars; 
lich  sum  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
e  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved:  May  5,  1830. 

•"J  ACT  to  authorize  the  Registers  of  the  several  I^and 
Ofl[ices  in  Louisiana,  to  receive  entries  of  lands  in  cer- 
tain cases,and  give  to  the  purchasers  thereof  certificates 
for  the  same. 

Be  it  enaeiedt  &c.  That,  in  all  cases  where  persons  have 
rchased  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of 
'uislana,  and  have  paid  in  full  therefor,  and  who  have 
led  or  omitted  to  enter  the  same,  the  Register  of  the 
nd  Office  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  waspurchas- 
shall,  on  presentation  of  the  original  receipt  of  the 
ceiver  of  said  district  by  the  original  purchaser  or  pur- 
isers  of  land,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs,  cause  an  entry 
:reof  to  be  made,  and  give  to  him,  her,  or  them,  a  cer- 
sate  for  the  same,  specifying  the  tim^  when  the  land 
i  purchased,  upon  whicli  a  patent  shall  be  issvied  as  in 


other  cases:  Provided,  lunoever.  That  if,  in  the  interme- 
diate time  between  the  purchase  and  presentation  of  the 
said  receipt,  any  of  the  said  lands  shall  have  been  paid 
for  and  entered  by  any  other  persons,  ignorant  of  the  for- 
mer purchase,  the  said  Register  shall  not  enter  the  same 
lands*  but  may  permit  the  party  to  enter  other  lands  in 
lieu  thereof,  of  equal  quality,  within  the  same  district, 
which  may  be  subject  to  entry,  and  shall  give  him,  her, 
or  them,  a  certificate  therefor,  upon  which  a  patent  shall 
issue  as  in  other  cases. 
Approved  :  May  5,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointqnent  of  a  Marshal  for 
the  Northern  District  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  Tliat  a  Marshal  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  Northern  District  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  whose 
duties  shall  be  the  same,  in  every  respect,  within  said 
District,  as  those  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the 
present  Marshal. 

Sec.  9-  Jlndbe  it  further  enacted.  That  when  a  Mar- 
shal shall  be  appointed  for  said  Northern  District,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  salaiy  of  two  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  besides  the  fees  of  ofl[ice  fixed  by  law,  and  the 
salary  of  the  present  Marshal  be  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,^nstead  of  the  sum  heretofore  allowed.  The 
sum  allowed,  by  law,  to  the  Marshal  of  Alabama,  for  tak- 
ing the  fifth  census,  shall  be  divided  between  the  Mar- 
shals of  South  and  North  Alabama,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  soub  enumerated  in  each  district;  and  so  soon  as 
the  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  shall  be  appointed 
under  this  act,  the  duties  of  the  present  Marshal  i4iall 
cease  and  determine  in  said  district. 

Approved:  May  5,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  **An  act  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tlie  incorporated  Kentttcky  Asylum  for  teaching 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  and  to  extend  Uie  time  for  sell- 
ing the  land  granted  b}'  said  act. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  Tliat  tlie  further  time  of  five  years, 
from  and  after  the  fifth  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  allowed 
the  Trustees  of  the  Centre  College  of  Kentucky,  who  are 
also  Trustees  of  the  Kentucky  Asylum  for  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  l)umb,to  sell  the  land  granted  to  said  Trustees 
for  tlie  use  and  benefit  of  said  Asylum,  by  an  act,  enti- 
tled "An  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  incorporated  Kentuc- 
ky Asylum  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  passed  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
six;  and  all  sales  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  by  the 
Trustees  aforesaid,  or  their  successors  in  office,  for  the 
use  of  said  Asylum,  shall  be  good  and  valid  to  pass  the 
title,  any  thing  in  any  former  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 
Approvedi  May  5, 1830. 

AN  ACTIO  change  the  time  of  holding  the  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
i;ircuit  Court  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  District  of 
Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  instead  of  the  times  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  holding  the  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  for  the  District  of  Mississippi,  the  said  Court  shall 
commence  its  sessions  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  January, 
and  the  fourth  Monday  in  June,  in  each  and  every  year. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  process 
which  may  have  issued  from  said  Court,  at  the  passage  of 
this,  act,  and  which  may  issue  previous  to  the  fourth  Mon- 
day of  June  next,  shall,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  be  returna- 
ble before  the  said  Court  on  that  day;  and  all  causes 
pending  in  the  said  Court,  and  which  may  have  been 
continued  by  order  thereof,  to  the  term  heretofore  di- 
rected lobe  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  next, 
shall,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  stand  cont'mued    to,  and  be 
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triable  at,  the  term  hereby  directed  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Monday  m  June  next. 

Sec.  3.  Jina  be  it  further  enaeied.  That  the  Circnit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  within  and  for  the  District  of 
Ohio,  instead  of  the  time  now  fixed  by  law,  sliall  hereaf- 
ter be  held  on  the  second  Monday  of  July,  and  the  third 
Monday  of  December,  in  each  year;  and  the  District 
Court  of  tbe  United  States,  in  and  for  said  District,  shall 
be  eafter  beheldonthe  Mondays  next  succeeding  the 
times  herein  fixed  for  holding  the  Circuit  Court.  And 
the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  West  Tennessee, 
shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
in  each  year,  instead  of  the  time  now  fixed  by  law.  And 
all  suits  and  matters  of  every  kind  returnable  to,  or  pro- 
ceeding in,  eit  er  of  said  Courts,  shall  be  held  to  be  re- 
turnable, and  continued,  to  the  terms  of  said  Courts  bere^ 
in  proTided  for. 
Approved:  May  5, 1830. 

« 
AN  ACT  for  further  extending  the  powers  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  un- 
der the  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  for  other  pui^ 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.    That  the  act,  approved  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  enable  claimants  to 
lands  withm  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Blissouri  and  Tern- 
tory  of  Arkansas,  to  institute  proceedings  to  try  the  vali- 
dity of  their  claims,"  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  continued 
in  force,  so  far  as  the  said  act  relates  to  the  claims  within 
the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  until  the  first  day  of  July,  one. 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Court  in  Arkansas,  having  cognizance  of 
claims  under  the  said  act,  to  proceed  by  bills  of  Kview, 
filed,  or  to  be  filed,  in  the  said  Court,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  all  or  any  of  the 
decrees  of  the  said  Court,  in  cases  wherein  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  said  Court,  or  be  alleged  in  such  bills  of  re- 
view, that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  was  assumed,  in 
any  case,  on  atiy  forged  warrant,  concession,  grant,  or- 
der of  survejT,  or  other  evidence  of  title  ;  and,  in  every 
case  wherein  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Court,  on  the  pro- 
secution of  any  such  bill  of  review,  that  such  warrant, 
concesnon,  grant,  order  of  survey,  or  otiier  evidence  of 
title,  is  a  forgery,  it  shall  be  lawful  and  the  said  Court  is 
hereby  authorized  to  proceed,  b^  further  order  and  de- 
cree, to  reverse  and  annul  any  prior  decree  or  adjudica^ 
tion  upon  such  claim  {  and  thereupon,  such  prior  decree 
or  adjudication  shall  be  deemed,  and  held' in  all  places 
whatever,  tu  be  null  and  void  to  all  yitents  and  purposes. 
And  the  said  Court  shall  proceed  on  such  bills  of  review, 
by  such  rules  of  practice  and  reg^ulation  as  they  may  adopt, 
for  the  execution  of  the  powers  vested  or  confirmed  in 
tbem  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Jndbeit  further  enacted,  Tliat  no  entries  of  land 
in  any  of  the  land  officers  in  Arkansas,  under  any  of  the 
provisions  of  tbe  said  act,  shall  be  made,  until  the  further 
direction  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  no  patent  siiall 
be  issued  for  lands  under  any  decree  of  the  said  Court, 
in  any  case  in  which  the  original  Warrant,  concession, 
grant,  or  order  of  survey,  has  been  witlidrawn  from  the 
files  of  the  said  Court,  unless  the  person  or  persons  claim- 
ing such  patent  shall  first  produce  and  deposite,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofiioe, 
the  original  warrant,  concession,  ^[rant,  or  order  of  sur- 
vey, on  which  such*  decree  was  founded,  and  on  which 
the  said  Court  took  jurisdiction  under  tlie  said  act ;  and 
no  patent  shall  be  issued  until  the  further  order  of  Con- 

greas,  in  any  case,  under  the  said  act,  until  it  shall  satis- 
ctorily  appear  to  the  CommisBioner  of  the  General  Land 
Ofllce  that  the  wairaot,  concession,  grant,  or  order  of 


survey,  on  which  any  lands  are  claimed,  under  any  de- 
cree of  the  said  Court,  was  in  hct,  made  or  issued  by  or 
under  the  authorit>  of  the  person  or  persons  purporting 
to  have  made  or  issued  the  same,  or  unless  the  said  war- 
rant, concession,  grant,  or  order  of  survey,  shall  have 
been  determined  by  the  said  Cduzt,  on  the  heaiiog  of  a 
bill  of  review  to  be  genuine. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  entry,  sur- 
vey, or  patent,  shall,  at  any  time  hereaftert  be  nnde  vr 
issued  under  tlie  said  act,  except  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  on- 
^nal  parly  to  any  such  decree,  and  on  proof  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  officers  respectively,  that  the  party  ap- 
plying is  such  original  psrty,  or  is  duly  authorized  by 
such  original  paety,  or  his  heirs,  to  moke,  receive,  or 
require  such  entry,  patent,  or  survey. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  furtho'  enacted.  That  in  alt  cases  ia 
which  the  said  Court  shall,  by  decree  or  ad|udication,  un- 
der this  act,  review  and  annul  any  prior  decree  or  adjn- 
dication  therein,  any  lands  which  may  have  been  hereto- 
fore entered,  under  any  such  prior  decree  or  adjudica- 
tion, shall,  thereafter,  be  subject  to  sale  or  entry  as  other 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  may  be. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  PresideBt 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  such  council  on  their  part, 
in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  or  ebewhere,  to  be  aso- 
ciatedfrir  that  purpose  with  the  District  Attorney  of  tbs 
same  Territory,  as  he  may  deem  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  require,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  bills  d 
review  before  the  said  Court. 

Sec  7.  And  be  it  fitrther  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases, 
the  party  against  whom  the  judgment  or  decree  of  tbe 
said  Court  may  be  finally  given,  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
appeal  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  its  rendition,  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^  whk^  CouK 
shall  have  power  to  review  the  decision  of  the  CcMirt  be- 
low, both  on  tlie  law  and  the  facts  {  and  the  Court  in 
Arkansas  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  required  to  spread 
upon. the  record  the  whole  testimony,  together  with  tbe 
reasons  for  their  decision  in  each  case,  and  to  transmit  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  same,  toge- 
ther with  the  original  warrant,  concession,  grants  order 
of  survey,  or  other  evidence  of  title. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  each  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Arkan- 
sas, shall,  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  imposed 
by  this  act,  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred  dc^. 
b^  per  annum,  in  addition  to  their  salary  as  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Arkansas^  which 
sliall  be  in  full  for  their  services,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  sippropiiated. 

Approved,  May  8,  18S0. 

AN  ACT  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  **  An  ac^  ^^ 
autlicrize  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  of  Ai-ip«g«M 
and  Florida  to  elect  their  offioersb  and  for  oltier  pll^ 
poses. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  in  case  any  vacancy  ham  oocoh 
red,  or  shall  occur  in  any  office  to  which  any  pexaon  has 
been,  or  shall  be  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Arkanaas^  oe- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  Ihtt  is  a  supple* 
ment,  either  by  a  refusal  to  accept  the  aame*  or  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Governor  of  lihe  oaid  Tei^ 
ritory  is  hereby  authorized  and  re<]|uired  to  supply  soch 
vacancy,  until  the  next  general  election :  And  in  case  say 
vacancy  shall  occur,  in  the  offices  of  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Auditor,  or  Treasury  for  the  said  Territory,  either  by  a 
refusal  to  accept  the  same,  or  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  the  Qovemor  thereof  is  hereby  autfaoiuEed  nad 
required  to  supply  such  vacancy  until  the  next  meetis^ 
of  the  LegisUture. 

Approved,  May  8,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  to  authorise  the  reconveyaoce  of  »  Let  of 
jLand  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Nev  York. 
Whereas,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Nev 
York,  on  the  sixth  of  May.  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  did  convey  to  the  United  States,  a  lot  of 
hmd  at  the  foot  of  Hubert-Street,  in  the  City  of  New 
York^  called  the  North  Battery,  'Ho  long  as  the  same 
should  be  used  and  applied  to  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  port  of  Nev  York,  and  no  longer.*' 
Be  lit  therefore^  enaetec^  &e.  That,  whenever  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  shall  detennine  that  the  said 
lot  is  no  longer  useful  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  he  be, 
and  he  hereby,  b  authorized,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  re- 
conTeyed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  New  York, 
the  works  thereon  to  be  dismantled,  and  the  materials 
thereof  to  be  disposed  of,  in  such  manner  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  public  interest  may  require. 
Approved,  Bfay  10, 1830. 

AN  ACT  ibr  the  relief  of  the  legal  repreaentatlYO  of 

Richard  Eppes. 


, , ,, jpropna- 

ted,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  niiiety-feur  dollars  and 
tirenty-five  cents^  for  that  amount  paid  by  him  into  the 
Treasury,  on  account  of  clothing,  which  was  deliveied  to 
the  fourth  regiment  of  Virginia  militiA,  by  the  Quarter* 
master  Geneni  of  the  State  of.  Virginia^  and  impropeii^ly 
debited  in  the  account  of  said  Eppes. 
Approved,  May  10, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jam^  Abbott. 

B^ii  madedt  Ue,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  James  Abbott,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  seventy  dollars^ 
for  his  fences,  necessarily  taken  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  Stales  stationed  at  Detroit,  and  burnt  for  fuel,  in 
the  winter  of  eighteen^undred  and  thirteen* 

AppBOved,  May  10, 183a 

AN  ACT  to  alter  the  Bridge  and  Draw  across  the  Poto- 
mac, from  Washington  City  to  Alexandria. 

Be  it  enaeiedf  ^e.  That  the  Corporation  of  Geoige- 1 
town,  in  the  District  of  ColumbM,  be,  and  they  are  here- 
by authorized,  within  six  montha  from  the  passing  of-  this 
act,  to  form  a  draw  in  the  bridge  leading  from  Washing- 
ton City  to  Alexandria,  across  the  Potomac  river,  not  less 
than  nxty-six  feet  in  length,  nor  less  than  twelve  feet 
wide  ;  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  making  said 
dniw,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  unappropriated  mo- 
ney in  the  Treasury. 

Sec  2.  Bt  U  furthiT  awded,  TtuX  the  Washington 
Bridge  Company  shall  hereafter  be  required  to  keep 
eight  reflecting  lamps,  to  be  lighted  during  the  night,  of 
which  four  shall  be  at  the  principal  draw,  two  at  the 
smaller  draw,  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  i  and  In 
repairing  said  bridge,  the  Company  may,  and  are  hereby 
permitted  to  reduce  the  width  of  the  bridge  to  twenty^* 
four  feet,  leaving  four  feet  on  one  side  of  said  bridge  for 
foot  passengers,  which  shall^  by  a  strong  and  sufficient 
tailing,  be  sepamted  from  th«  carriage  way. 

Sec.  3.  Be  ii  frrthet  enacted.  That,  in  makbig  said 
draw,  the  opposite  side  of  the  warps^  above,  and  bdow 
the  bridge,  sLall  be  curved  off  in  a  dreular  fonn  s  and 
the  nde  of  the  spaces  covered  by  said  draw,  shall  be 
sufficiently  and  strongly  nlanked  up  on  each  ^e  i  and 
said  Bridge  Company  shall  remove  from  the  pasnge 
through  it»  all  obiiructions  to  safe  navigation. 

Sec.  ^  Jnd  bed  further  enacted.  That  so  soon  ••  the 
Secietnry  of  War  ahall  De  fully  wtisfied  that  the  w<xk 


contemplated  by  tbb  act  to  be  dona^  under  the  siiperind- 
ence  and  authority  of  the  Corpoiation  of  GeergefUiwp,  la 
properiy  and  sufficiently  well  done,  and  is  entirely  ssfe 
rar  the  passing  of  wagons,  then,  and  not  before,  shall  the 
appropnation  herein  be  pud,  or-so  much  of  the  same  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expcnsea  of  making  said 
draw. 

Sec  5.  Jndbeit  fiirtker  enacted.  That  said  Corpora- 
tion of  Geoigetown  shall  not  intemmt  the  passage  acrose 
said  bridge  for  a  longer  period  than  ttxty  days^  under  Ibe 
penalty  of  paving  to  the  Bridge  Company  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  dolkrs  for  each  and  every  6iy  over  sixty 
day  i^  tliat  the  pasnns^.  of  said  bridge  nay  be  intermpted. 

Sec  6.  Aid  be  it  firther  enacted.  That  if  said  Company 
shall  refuse  to  the  Corporation  of  Georgetown  the  right 
to  execute  the  proviskms  of  this  act,  timi  the  rights  and 
provisions  in  ikvor  of  said  Company,  secured  by  the  se* 
•ond  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  null  and  wM,  and  of  no 
effect. 

Sec  7.  Jkidbeiifiarther  enaeted.  That  if  the  said  Com- 

Eai^  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  alteration  in  the  draw 
erein  provided  for,  and  shall,  within  thirty  days  liler 
the  passage  of  this  act,  notify  the  Corporation  of  George- 
town  of  such  refbsal,  then  tms  act,  aadevety  thing  there- 
in contained,  shall  cease  to  have  effect. 

Sec  8.  Jhid  be  it  fisrther  enacted.  That  the  Corpoca^ 
tion  of  Washington,  in  said  District  of  Columbia,  be  au- 
thorised to  form  a  draw  in  eM  bridge,  over  the  Eastern 
channel  of  said  Tiver,  thirty  five  feet  widei  for  which  pur- 
pose the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri« 
ated,  and  is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
Corporation  of  Washmgton,  to  the  construction  m  the 
said  last  mentioned  draw,  as  the  appropriation  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act  is  to  be  made  and  applied  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Georgetown,  to  the  construction  of  the  first 
mentioned  draw  {  and  further,  that  all  the  provisions  oC^ 
this  act,  relating  to  the  first  mentioned  draw  and  the  Cor« 
]>oration  of  Georgetown,  shall  apply  to  the  draw  last  menr 
tinned  and  the  Corporation  of  Washington. 

Sec.  9.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  con* 
tained  in  this  «ct  shall  be  considered  as  giving  a  construe- 
tjon  to  so  much  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  the 
original  charter  of  said  Bridge  Company,  as  relates  to 
the  construction  of  draws  in  nid  bridge. 

Approved,  May  14, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Terntory  of  Florida. 

Be  it  enacted,  6fe.  Tltat  the  Legislative  Coondl  of  the 
Territory  of  Florida  shall  commence  its  session  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  in  each  year,  instead  of  the  se- 
cond Monday  in  October,  as  now  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  jSndbe  it  further'  enacted.  That  the  first  antf 
third  sections  of  an  act  *'to  amend  an  act  for  the  appre- 
hension of  criminals  and  the  punishment  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors/*  passed  by  said  Legislative  Council  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  eighteenth  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-nine, be,  and  the  same  are  nereby  annulled. 

Approved,  May  14^  1830. 

AN  ACT  fiv  the  relief  of  sundiyRevolutionaiytndolher 
Officers  and  Soldiers,  Mid  for  other  purposes. 

Beit  enacted,  ko^  ThattheSecretaiyof  Warbc^aadhe 
is  hereby,  authorised  and  required  to  place  the  names  of 
John  Lm  Polleresky,  a  migor,  Samuel  Snow  and  David 
Mead  Randolph,  captain^  Sylvanus  Wood,  Samuel  Ge« 
rock,  William  Uolgate,  and  Nathaniel  Elliot,  lieutenanti^ 
and  George  Wunder,  an  ensign,  in  the  Bevobtionaiy 
war,  on  the  list  of  Bevolutbnnry  peosioneiib  and  to  pay 
them  each  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  months  cobi* 
menci^g  on  the  fint  dn  of  January,  one  tbountd  eight 
bundled  and.twenty-dgot. 
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Sec.  3.  J8nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to 
place  the  names  of  Samuel  Hoadly,  late  a  major,  Robert 
Kane,  an  adjutant  in  a  corps  of  volunteers,  Zachariah  S. 
Conger,  John  Downer,  Stephen  Shea«  and  Michael  Fish- 
el,  lieutenants,  and  Henr^  Starring,  jr.  an  ensign  in  the 
late  war«  on  the  list  of  invalid  pensioners ;  and  to  pay 
them  as  follows,  to  wit :  to  Samuel  Hoadly,  twelve  dol- 
lars a  month  ;  to  Kobert  Kane,  eight  dollars  a  month  ;  to 
Zacbariali  S.  Conger,  fourteen  dollars  a  month  ;  to  John 
Downer,  fifteen  dollars  a  month  ;  to  Stephen  Shea,  twen- 
ty  dollm  a  month  ;  to  Michael  Fishel,  seventeen  dollars 
a  month «  and  to  Henry  Starrine,  jr.  ten  dollars  a  month, 
commencing  on  the  first  da^  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Ssc.  3.  jind  be  it  further  enadedy  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  required  to  |)]ace  the  names 
of  Uie  following  persons  upon  the  list  of  Revolutionary 
pensioners,  viz  :  Samuel  Frendi,  William  Lawrence,  Asa 
Wilkins,  Stephen  FuUer,^  Stephen  Wikoz,'  Elijah  John- 
ston, Samuel  Sykes,  Josiah  Morse,  Abiel  Brown,  John 
Lemnon,  Andrew  Bacon,  Joseph  Raynesford,  Benjamin 
Mott,  Joseph  Boss,  Levi  Hutchins,  John  Perry,  second, 
James  Johnson,  James  Robinson,  Chamberlain  Hudson, 
Philemon  Tiffany,  Lemuel  Pardee,  Joseph  Wilson,  Isaac 
Snally,  William   Cole,  Hartman  Lower,    John  Reizer, 
Daniel  Hinds,  Joseph  B.  Jennison,  Henry  Romer,  David 
Carswell,  Joseph  Barlow,   Hamblin  Cole,  John  Powell, 
Christopher  Cary,  William  Scott,  of  Connecticut,  Joseph 
Chaplin,  John  Putney,  John  Stout,  Philip  Nagle,  Frede- 
rick Stull,  James  Porter,  Absalom  Baker,  Richard  Nagle, 
Robert  Ditcher,  Ezekiel  Knowles,  Caleb  Wiseman,  Tho- 
mas Putney,  Anselm  Biuley,  William  Scott,  of  Smithfield, 
Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania,  Micajah  Mayiield,  Tris- 
tram Daggct,  Edward  Curran,   George    Ciller,  Samuel 
Pox,  Joseph  Neilson,  Eli  Sugart,  Timothy  Benedict^Asa 
Quiry,Seth  Higley, William  Higginbotham,Lemuel  With- 
ington,  William  Harris,  Amos  Ingraharo,  Benjamin  Jones, 
Thomas  Salsbury,  John  Israel,  Elias  Porter,  Frederick 
Sheckler,  Reuben  Ricker,  Anthony  Sluthour,  Reuben 
Carter,  Joseph  Smith,  John  Hudson,  Nathaniel  Fuller, 
Henry  DoU,   Amos  Andrews,   Valentine   Stickell,  Joel 
Rfggins,  Williani^Vickroy,  Joseph  Randall,  John  McMur- 
try,  James  Long,  William  Rockwell,  Stephen  Bennet, 
Josiah  Mott,  Simon   Fobes,  Thomas  Bloom6eld,  Obed 
Cushman,  Nathan  Lockwood,  Dennis  Jones,  Robert  Mil- 
ton, James  Needs,  Christopher  Ward«  Eliakim  Clap,WU« 
liam  Pew,  Revolutionary  soldiers^  John  MeClain,  a  sailor, 
and   Christopher  Sype,  a  musician,  and  restore  to  the 
same  Ihst  the  names  of  Archibald  Jackson,  Roger  Merrill, 
David  Colson,  Samuel   Payson,  Zadock  Mon-is,   Jacob 
Cramer,  James  Davidson,  George  Lucas,  Jacob  Rading- 
ton,  Ebenezer  Beeman,  Charles  Sterns,  2achens  Rich, 
Francis  Newton,  Joshua  Spears,  Zephaniah  Ross,  ]L.eonard 
Cori,  and  Moses  Weld  ;  and  to  pay  them  each  at  the  rate 
of  eight  dollars  a  montli,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Sec  4.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  Tliat  the  Secretary 
of  l^ar  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  and  required 
to  pay,  instead  of  their  present  pensions,  to  Humphrey 
Becket,  Levi  Hathway,  and  Jacob  Zimmerman,  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  a  month  to  the 
two  former,  four  dollars  to  the  latter,  and  eight  dollars  a 
month  to  Minney  Ryneason,  and  George  Doogan,  sol- 
diers of  t%e  late  war,  to  commence  respectively  on  the 
first  day  of  January',  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Sec  5.  Jind  be  tt  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
place  the  names  of  James  McFariane,  Henry  Houser, 
James  Ferrel,  Esau  Ritchey,  George  W.  Morrison,  Ro- 
bert Gumbleton,  Robert  Currey,  William  Ferguson,  Levi 
M.  Roberts,  William  M.  Fowler,  Ebenezer  Lord,  Joseph 
Booth,  John  Carlton,  second,  soldiers  of  the  late  war, 


Tandeheste,  a  Seneca  warrior  of  the  late  war,  Thomas 
Flemming,  Cornelius  Huson,  Stephen  Twist,  William 
Tumey,  James  Riley,  Adrian  Peters,  on  the  list  of  inraTtd 
pensioners,  and  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars 
per  month  each,  commencing  respectively  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Sec.  6.  ,Sndbe  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary  of 
War  be,and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  place 
the  names  of  the  following  persons  upon  tne  invalid  pen- 
sion list,  at  the  following  rates,  to  wit :  Silas  Peese  and 
Peter  Shite  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  month  each  \ 
Joshua  Bill,  Henry  Barton,  Robert  Mophet,  James  D.  Ri- 
chardson, and  Daniel  Depuy,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars 
thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  each ;  Benjamin  Gales, 
at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  ;  William  Gamage,  Isaac  Pluroer, 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Asa  Pratt,  Eliaba 
Douglass,  John  Pearle,  William  Clark,  Jonathan  Hayt, 
and  Henry  Johnson,  an  Indian  warrior  of  the  Six  Nations, 
at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  month  each,  commencii^  res*- 
pectively  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty.eight. 

Ssc.  7.  ^nS  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  pa^  to  Ann  Lit- 
tle, administratrix  of  the  estate  of  William  Little,  deceas- 
ed, the  amount  of  pension  of  said  Winiam  Little,  for 
one  year,  nine  months  and  twenty-nine  dajrs. 

Sec.  8.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  place  the 
name  of  Rachael  Turner,  widow  of  Peter  Turner,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  late  war,  on  the  list  of  half-pay  pensioners, 
and  pay  to  her  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  a  month,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  ii  further  enaded,ThAt  the  Secrctar>'  of 
War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  required  to  place  the  name  of 
Andrew  Herrick,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  now  a 
lunatic,  upon  the  list  of  Revolutionary  pennoners,  and 
pay  to  such  persons  as  shall  be  appointed  and  properly 
authorized,  for  the  time  being,  to  take  charge  tif  his  per- 
son and  estate,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month,  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

^  Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  place  the  name 
of  Thomas  Scott,  alias  Knox,  a  soldier  of  the  late  w!ir. 
and  now  a  lunatic,  upon  the  list  of  invalid  pensioners  af 
the  United  States,  and  to  pay  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  may  be  appointed  and  properly  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  the  person  and  estate  of  said  Thomas  Scott, 
alias  Knox,  at  the  rate  of  eig^t  dollars  per  month,  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  Jamiary,  one  tliousanJ 
eight  huiKlred  and  twenty- eight ;  whicli  said  penwon 
shall  continue  so  long  as  the  said  Secretary  shidl  be  satis- 
fied of  the  contimiance  of  the  disability  aforesaid. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretaiy 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to  pay  to  the  mr- 
nor  children  of  Collins  Hurlbut,  a  soldier  of  the  late 
war,  their  guardians,  or  such  other  person  as  may  be 
lawfully  authorized  to  receive  the  same  for  the  use  cf 
said  children,  the  sum  of  fiaur  dollars  per  month,  for  tb<; 
term  of  five  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secret?ry 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  requirnod  to 
place  upon  the  pension  roll  the  name  of  James  Roj'al,  ct 
Tennessee,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  nK>nth,\o  be 
paid  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  pen- 
sions are  usually  paid,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
Januaiy,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  die  pensions 
aforesaid  sliall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasu- 
ry,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  pensions  are  now  payable. 
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Sec.  14.  ^rtd  6c  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  cues 
of  the  death  of  any  ot'  the  pcnsioners^named  in  this  act, 
leaving  a  widow,  such  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  arrears  of  pensions  due  at  the  decease  of  her  bus- 
band,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  may  prescribe. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  establish  a  port  of  delivery  at  Delaware  City. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  Delaware  City,  in  the  District 
of  Pliiladelphia,  shall  be  a  port  of  delivery  ;  and  a  Sur- 
veyor shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  reside  at  said  City. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Treaty  of  Butte  des  Mortes. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
Ihey  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated money  in  the  Treasury,  to  carry  into  effect 
a  treaty  witli  the  Chippewa,  Menomonie,  and  Winnebago 
Indians,  ratified  the  twenty- third  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  viz. 
^  For  tlie  expense  of  distributing  goods  among  the  In- 
dians at  said  treaty,  as  stipulated  in  the  fourth  article,  fif- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars. 

For  purposes  of  education,  as  provided  by  the  fiftli  ar. 
licle,  for  three  years,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  compensation  of  Commissioners,  and  other  ex- 
penses attending  the  adjustment  of  boundaries,  and  other 
objects  referred  to  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  articles, 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  City  Council  of  Charleston, 

South  Carolina. 

Beit  enacted,  8cc.  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  if  so  much  be  necessary,  be  applied  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasujy  to  the  erection,  or  purchase  of  a 
United  States*  Marine  Hospitol  for  the  sick  and  disabled 
seamen,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  and,  also,  to  in- 
demnify the  City  Council  of  Charleston,  for  the  damages 
which  they  have  sustained,  fromJ>eing  obliged  to  provide 
a  building  or  buildings  for  such  sick  and  disabled  seamen, 
as  would  have  been  entitled  to  relief  from  the  Marine 
Hospital  Fund,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Ti-ea- 
sury  Department  to  furnish  the  amount  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  erection  of  a  Marine  Hospital,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  a  contract  entered  into  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four,  between  ihe  then  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury,  and  tlie  said  City  Council. 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of 
twenty.five  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved,  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  duties  on  Coffee,  Tea,  and  Cocoa. 
Beit  enacted,  &c.  That,  from  and  af^er  the  thirty.first 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
ty, the  duty  on  Coffee  shall  be  two  cents  per  pound,  and 
from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  the  duty  on  Coffee 
shall  be  one  cent  per  pound,  and  no  more  j  and  from  and 
afler  the  thirty-fii*st  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  duty  on  Cocoa  shall  be  jone  cent 
per  pound,  and  no  more.  And  tliat,  from  and  afler  the 
tliirty.first  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  the  following  rates  of  duty  and  no  other,  shall 
be  levied  and  collected  on  Teas  imported  from  China,  or 
otherplaceEastofthe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  to  wit  :  Imperial,  Gunpowder, 
and  Gomce,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  j  Hyson  and 
Young  Hyson,  eighteen  cents  per  pcMind  ;  Hyson  Skin, 


and  other  Green  Teas,  twelve  cents  per  pound  s  Sou- 
chong, and  other  Black  Teas,  except  Bohti,  ten  cents 
per  pound  ,  and  Mohea  four  oents  per  p^ndTand^h 
teas  .mported  from  any  other  place,  Sr  iH^'ls  otheJ 
than  those  of  the  United  State*;  the  foUowing  rateaTto 
Wit  ;   Imperud,   Gunpowder,  and  Gomce,  tlirty-seven 

Hv-nn'S?**""  .?"1^''""«^  "y*^"'  twenty-seyen  cents  , 
Hyson  Skin  and  other  rreen  teas,  twenty  cents;  Sou- 
chong,  and  other  blacl  teas,  except  Bohea,  eighteen 
cents  5  and  Bohea  six  cents  per  pound.  ^ 

r^3^^'  ^'J^J^i^fi^^enoOed,  That  Tea,  Cocoa,  and 

;^5fh'  "^n'^  ^*J?  ^""'  ""^  "^^^^  *«^1  ^^  bewafter  put 
mto  the  Custom  House  stores,  under  the  bond  of  the  Im- 
porter, and  which  shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs,  on  the  thirty-first  of  De- 

^h^J'^'J'^A  ^°"f  "d  «i?*»*  »»""d«d  and  thirty,  and  the 
thirty-firstday  of  December,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred 
and  thirty-one,  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  no  hiirh- 
er  duty  than  if  the  same  were  imported,  respectively,  af* 
ter  tlie  said  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thoiiind 
eight  hundred  andtliirty,  and  tlie  thirtyfirst  day  of  De- 
cember,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  •  Prty, 
vided.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  alter  ur  postpone  the  time  when  the  duty  on  the  said 
Tea,  Cocoa,  and  Coffee  shall  be  payable. 
Approved,  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan  Taylor,  and  the  repre- 
sfenUtives  of  James  Morrison  and  Charles  Wilkins. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  approprated,  to  Jo- 
nathan Taylor,  and  the  representatives  of  James  Morrison 
and  Charles  Wilkins,  twelve  thousand  sixty-one  dolUn 
and  ninety-nme  cents,  in'the  proportion  of  one-third  to 
each,  for  the  improvements  made  by  the  said  Taylor 
Morrison,  and  Wilkins,  at  the  salt  works,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  llIiDois,'  under  a  lease  between  the  tJnited 
States  and  them,  dated  on  the  fifth  of  Februaiy,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ten  ;  which  amount  was  liquida- 
ted by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  second 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  to 
be  discharged  by  surrendering  to  said  lessees,  kettles  of 
that  value,  at  said  works,  but  which  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  declined  to  surrender,  claiming  to  own  them  by  the 
cession  of  said  works  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 

AN  ACT  tQ^amend  an  act,  entitled  «•  An  act  to  rejfuUte 

the  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  SUtes,  fSr  the 

Bistnct  of  Louisiana." 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  mode  of  proceedinir in 
drawing  and  empanneling  juries  in  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Louisiana  Districts  shall  be  the  same 
as  is  now  provided  by  law  in  the  District  Courts  of  the 
btate  of  Louisiana  ;  and  that  tlie  Judge  of  the  United 
States'  CourUi  in  said  Distiict  be,  and  he  is  herebv  autho- 
nzed,  by  rule,  to  adopt  any  amendment  that  may  hereaf- 
ter be  made  to  the  laws  of  the  said  State,  prescribing  the 
quahfication  of  jurors,  and  providing  for  djiawinir  and 
empanneling  juries.  ^ 

Sec  2.  Jindbe  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  duUes 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
performed  by  the  sheriff,  in  relation  to  the  drawing  and 
summoning  of  jurors,  shall  be  performed  by  the  mawhals, 
and  those  so  prescribed  for  the  Parish  Judge,  or  the  Di^ 
trict  Judge  of  the  State,  shall  be  performed  by  the  Dis- 
tnct  Judge  of  the  United  States.  And  that  the  duties  so 
prescribed  by  the  said  Slate  laws,  imposed  on  any  other 
State  officer,  shall  be  perfoiwed  by  such  householders  as 
shall  be  designated  by  ihe  said  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  :  May  20,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  to  Inoorponte  the  AlesMidfia  Canal  Campuijr. 

BeUenaeUtk  Ut.  That  John  Robeiti^  PlUneas  JaiiiieT» 
Bobeft  J.  Taylor.  Thoanasn  F.  Itaaon.  Hugh  Simuiy 
Anthony  C.  Casenofre,  wiHiam  H.  MiUor,  CharieaBen- 
■etty  Bdmund  J.  Leei»  Colin  Aald,  Henry  DansrerBdd, 
Geoige  Brent,  and  Jonathan  Bncfaer,  be.  and  they  are 
hereby  appointed  Coaiteinioner%  any  three  of  whom 
•h^n  be  competent  to  act,  to  reeeiTe  subscriptiona  to  the 
capital  atock  of  the  Company  hereinafter  incorporated. 
The  said  Commimonert  Bhalf  cause  books  to  be  opened, 
at  such  times  and  platfes  as  ihey  shall  think  fit,  under  the 
nyuiagement  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  forre^^ 
reiving  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  said 
Company,  which  subscriptions  may  be  made  either  in 
person  or  by  power  of  attorney  \  and  notice  shall  be  giv- 
en by  the  said  Commissionen  of  the  time  and  place  of 
opening  the  books. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Com- 
nussioaers  stttll  cause  the  books  to  be  kept  open  at  least 
twenty  days,  and  within  siztj'  days  after  the  expiration 
thereof,  shall  call  a  general  meeting  ofthe  subscribers,  at 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  of  which  meeting  notice  shall  be 
given  by  a  majority  of  the  Commissioneny  in  at  least  one 
newspaper  published  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  one 
published  in  the  town  of  Alexandria^  at  least  twenty  days 
jiext  before  the  said  meeting  (  and  such  meeting  shall 
and  may  be  continued  until  Use  buriness  shall  be  finished; 
and  the  Commissioners,  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid, 
shall  lay  before  the  subscribers  the  bo6ks  containing  the 
state  m  the  said  subscription,  and  if  one-fourth  of  the 
capital  sum  of  two  hundred  and-fiftjr  thousand  dollars 
shouU  not  appear  to  have  been  subscribed,  then  the  said 
Commissioneri,  or  a  ma|offity  of  them,  are  empowered  to 
take  and  receive  subscriptions  to  pMke  up  such  deficien- 
cy, and  may  continue  to  take  and  receive  subscriptions 
for  the  term  of  twelve  months  thereafter  i  and  a  just  and 
true  fist  of  all  subscribers^  with  the  sum  subscribed  by 
eaeh,  shall  be  made  out  and  returned  by  the  sud  Com* 
nusnoners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  under  their  hands,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tressury  of  tlie  United  States,  to  be 
carefiilly  preserved  i  and  in  case  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  uuiosand  dollars  ihall  be  subscribed,  then  the 
sum  subscribed  shall  be  reduced  to  that  amount  by  the 
said  Commissionen,  or  a  maiority  of  them,  by  beginning 
at,  and  striking  off  a  share  from,  the  largest  subscription 
or  subscriptions,  and  continuing  to  strike  off  a  share  fixxn 
all  subscnptions  under  the  largest,  and  above  one  share, 
untilthe  same  shall  be  reduced  to  the  capital  aforenid, 
or  until  a  share  shall  betaken  fixmi  all  subscriptions  above 
one  share  i  and  lots  shall  be  drawn  between  subscriben 
of  equal  sum^  to  determine  the  number  of  shares  wfiich 
each  subscriber  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  on  a  list  to  be 
made  for  striking  off,  as  afiiresaid  ;  and,  if  the  sum  sub- 
ecribed  shall  exceed  the  capital  aforesaid,  then  to  strike 
offby  the  same  rule,  until  the  sum  subscribed  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  capital  aforesaid,  or  aU  subscriptions  re- 
duced to  one  share,  respectively  {  and  if  there  oe  still  an 
excesi^  then  lots  sImII  be  drawn  to  determine  the  subscri- 
bers who  are  to  be  excluded,  in  order  to  reduce  the  sub- 
•cription  to  the  capital  aforesaid,  which  striking  off  shall 
be  certified  on  the  list  aforesaid  {  and  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Company  hereby  incorporated,  shall  consist  of  two 
hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dolhosb  divided  into  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  of  which  every  person  subscri* 
bing  mf  take  and  subscribe  for  one  or  more  whole  sliares : 
PrSvidBd,  That  unless  one-fourth  ofthe  sud  capital  shall 
be  s^Mcribed,  as  afbresaid,  all  subscriptions  under  this 
aet  shall  be  voidi  andin  case  one-fourth,  and  leas  than  the 
whole,  Shan  be  subscribed,  then  the  said  Commisrionen, 
or  a  muority  of  them,  are  hereby  empowered  and  direct- 
ed to  tslce  and  receive  the  subscriptions  which  shall  first 
be  offered  in  whole  shares,  as  aforesaid,  until  the  defid- 
cncy  shall  be  made  up ;  a  certificate  of  which  additional 


subscription  shall  be  made^  under  the  hands  of  the  mid 
Comnussioneri^  or  anu^ority  of  them  fbr  the  time  being, 
and  returned  as  afbresaid. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enaOed,  That,  whenever  one 
half,  or  a  greater  part,  ofthe  said  stock  shall  have  been 
subscribed  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  then  the  eubscriber^ 
their  heirs  and  asngns^  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared 
to  be,  incorpomted  into  a  company,  by  the  name  of  the 
Alexandria  Canal  Company,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  ms 
sudi,  and  as  such  shall  have  perpetiud  sdcceasioo,  and  a 
common  seal  {  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Commisnonersa  or  a  majori^  of  them,  to  call  mine- 
ral meeting  vf  the  subscribers,  as  tliey,  ore  mijanty  of 
them,  shall  appoint,  after  advertising  the  same  in  mch 
public  prints  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  mav  think 
proper ;  and  such  ofthe  said  subscribers  as  shall  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sud  meeting,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  here- 
by empowered  and  re<^uired  to  elect  a  Prendeot  and  six 
Directors,  for  conducting  the  said  undertakng,  and  ma- 
naging all  tlie  said  Company's  business  and  concerns,  for 
and  during  such  time,  not  exceeding  three  years,  as  the 
ssid  subscribers,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  think  fit ; 
and,  in  counting  the  votes  of  all  eeneral  meetings  of  the 
said  Company,  each  member  shafi  be  allowed  one  rote 
fof  everv  share,  as  far  as  ten  shares,  and  one  rote  fbr  eve- 
ry ten  shares  above  ten,  by  him  or  her  held  at  the  time, 
in  the  stock  ofthe  said  Company  (  and  any  proprietor, 
by  writing,  under  his  or  her  hand,  executed  befoe  two 
witnesses,  may  depute  anv  other  member  or  proprietor, 
to  vote  and  act  as  proxv  for  him  or  her,  at  any  geoeml 
meeting  :  ProUded,  am.  That  no  officer  or  £rector  of 
said  Company  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  any  stock  but 
his  own  :  Andprovided,  abo.  That  nothing  herein  coo« 
tuned  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  person  or  pei^ 
sons,  who  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  by  law  appointed, 
from  voting  at  any  general  meeting  oo  any  stock  which 
may  be  held  bv  any  State. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Pres^ 
dent  and  Directors^  and  their  successon^  or  a.  majority  of 
them  assembled,  shall  have  fi^ll  power  and  authority  to 
appoint,  and  at  their  pleasure  dismiss,  such  engineer  cr 
engineers,  and  agent  or  Agents,  as  they  may  deem  expe- 
dient, and  to  fix  their  compensatioii.  and  to  agree  with 
any  person  or  persons,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Company, 
to  cut  canalib  erect  dsims,  open  feeders^  construct  Uteia, 
and  peffimn  such  other  works  as  they  shall  judgie  ne- 
cessary and  expedient  for  completing  a  canal,  from  the 
termination,  or  other  point  on  the  Chesapeake  aod  Ohio 
Canal,  to  such  place  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  aa  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint  {  and  out  of  the  immey 
arising  from  the  subscriptions  and  tolls,  to  pay^  for  t^ 
same,  and  to,  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  said  canah, 
locks*  and  other  necessary  works  thereto^  and  to  defray 
an  incidental  charges ;  and  also,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer, 
Clerk,  and  other  officers^  toll-gatherers^  managers^  and 
aervanta,  as  they  shall  judge  requisite  (  and  to  ncree  frt 
and  setUe  their  respective  wages  or  sllowancesb  and  to 
settle,  psss,  and  sign  their  accounts  «  and  also^  to  make 
and  estsbtish  rules  of  proceeding,  and  to  trmttsaet  all 
other  business  and  concerns  ofthe  said  Company,  in  and 
during  the  intervals  between  the  gencRj  meetiags  of 
the  same  i  and  they  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  oompcnsatioo 
fbr  their  trouble  therein,  such  sum  of  money  as  shall,  by  a 

?meral  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  be  defemuaed  : 
roeided  akoaye.  That  the  Treasurer  shall  give  bond,  in 
such  penalty  and  with  such  securi^,  as  ibe  said  Pre- 
rident  and  Directors,  or  a  mijority  ofthem,  shall  Arect. 
for  the  true  and  faithful  dischsrge  ofthe  trutf  reposed  in 
him  ;  and  that  the  allowance  to  be  made  him  Ibr  liis  ser^ 
vices  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  in  the  haadred,  to 
the  dif  bunemenu  bv  him  made  $  and  that  no  oflker  in 
the  Company  sbali  have  any  vote  in  the  settlement  or 
payment  of  his  own  account. 
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Sec.  5.  Jtndbe  it  further  enacted^  That,  on  all  sub- 
scriptions there  shall  be  paid,  at  the  time  of  the  subscrip. 
tion,  on  each  share,  one  dollar;  and  tliereaf^er,  when  the 
Company  shall  be  formed,  the  stock  subscribed  shall  be 
paid  in  such  instalments,  and  at  such  times,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require,  as 
the  work  advances:  Prooided,  That  not  more  than  one- 
half  shall  be  demanded  within  any  one  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  nor  any  payment  demanded 
until  at  least  thirty  days  public  notice  thereof  shall  have 
been  gfiven^in  such  public  newspapers  as  the  said  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  shall  direct  such  notices  to  be  publish- 
ed in;  and,  whenever  any  subscriber  shall  fail  to  pay  any 
instalment  called  for  by  the  Company,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  theCorapany,  upon  motion,  to  be  made  in  any 
Court  of  Uecord,  after  ten  days'  notice,  to  obtain  a  judg- 
ment against  the  subscriber  so  failing  to  pay;  or  the  said 
Company,  at  their  option,  may  sell  the  stock  of  such  sub- 
scriber, after  gfiving  sixty  days*  notice  in  such  public  news- 
papers as  they  may  iudge  proper;  and,  if  tlie  proceeds 
of  any  such  sale  shall  exceed  tJie  sum  demanded,  the  sur- 
plus, after  paying  the  expenses  of  such  sale,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  subscriber  so  tailing,  or  his  legu*  representatives; 
and  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  become  a  stockhold- 
er, and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  rights,  and  emoluments, 
as  original  subscribers  under  .this  act. 

Sec.  6.  And,  to  continue  the  succession  of  the  said 
President  and  Directors,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  num- 
ber, be  it  enacted.  That  Irom  time  to  time,  upon  the  ek- 
piration  of  the  said  term  for  which  the  said  President  and 
Directors  were  appointed,  the  stockholders  of  the  said 
Conrpany,  at  their  next  general  meeting,  shall  either 
continue  the  said  President  and  Directors,  or  any  ofthem, 
or  choose  others  in  their  8tead;(and,  until  sxich  choice  be 
made,  the  President  and  Directors  for  the  time  being 
•Mil  contkftie  in  office;)  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  remo- 
>"al,  resignation,  or  incapability  of  the  President,  or  any 
of  the  Directors,  may  and  shall,  in  manner  aforesaid, 
elect  any  other  person  or  persons  to  be  President  and  Di- 
rectors, in  the  room  of  him  or  them,  so  dying,  removing, 
or  resigning;  and  may,  at  any  one  of  their  general  meet- 
ings, remove  the  President,  or  any  of  the  Directors?,  and 
appoint  others  for  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  such  person  or  persons  were  at  first  to  have 
acted. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  etUtetedj  That  every  Prcsi- 
dent  and  Director,  before  he  acts  as  such,  shall  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  for  the  due  execution  of  his  office. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enaded.  That  the  presence,  in 
person  or  proxy,  or  the  stockholders  having  a  major  part 
of  the  stock,  at  least,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
general  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  which  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  in  every  year,  at  such  con- 
venient place  as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  appointed 
by  the  said  general  meetings;  but,  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber shall  not  attend  on  that  day,  the  stockholders  who  j 
do  attend,  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  until  the  stock 
holders  holding  the  major  part  of  the  stock  do  attend 
and  the  business  of  the  Company  is  finished;  to  wliich 
meeting,  the  President  and  Directors  shall  make  report, 
nnd  render  distinct  accounts  of  all  their  proceedings;  and 
on  finding  them  fairly  and  justly  stated,  the  stockhold- 
ers then  present,  or  a  majority  ofthem,  shall  give  a  certi- 
ficate thereof,  duplicate  of  which  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Company's  books^  and,  at  such  yearly  general  meetings, 
nfter  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  such  sums  as 
the  stock^holders,  or  a  majority  ofthem,  shall  judge  ne 
cessary  for  repairs  and  contingent  charges,  an  equal  divi- 
dend of  all  the  nett  profits  arising  from  the  tolls  hereby 
fifranted,  shall  be  ordered  and  made  to  and  among  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  said  Company,  hi  proportion  to  their 
several  shares,  subject  to  the  several  provisions  and  en- 
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actments  hereinafter  declared;  and,  upon  any  emergency, 
in  the  interval  between  the  said  yearly  meetings,  the  said 
President,  or  a  majority  of  the  said  DirectorSj  may  ap- 
point a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Com- 
pany,  at  any  convenient  place,  giving  at  least  one  month's 
previous  notice  in  such  newspapers  as  they  shall  think 
proper;  which  meeting  may  be  adjourned,  and  continu- 
ed, as  aforesaid;  and  in  case  the  stockhoklcrs,  or  a  majori- 
ty ofthem,  in  any  general  meeting  aforesaid,  shall  deem 
it  ej^pedicnt  (o  order  a  semi-annual,  rather  than  a  yearly 
dividend,  as  aforesaid,  then,  in  like  manner,  with  like  no- 
tice, and  under  tlie  like  restrictions,  there  shall  be  a  iialf* 
yearly,  or  semi-annual  divideikl  of  nett  profits  declared 
and  paid. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  expense  the  said  stockholders  will  be  at 
in  cutting  the  said  canal,  erecting  locks  and  dams,  pro- 
viding  aqucdncts,  feeders,  and  other  works,  and  in  im- 
proving and  keeping  tl\e  same  in  repair,  the  said  cana?, 
and  all  oilier  works  aforesaid,  or  which  may  be  required 
to  improve  the  navigation  thereof,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
with  all  their  profits,  subject  to  the  limitations  herein  pro- 
vided, shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  vested  in  the 
said  stockholder,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  as- 
signs, forever,  as  tenants  in  common,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  shares;  and  that  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  said  President  and  Directors  at  all  times,  for- 
ever thereafter,  to  demand  and  receive,  at  such  places  as 
shall  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors aforesaid,  tolls  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  boats,  rafts 
produce  and  all  other  articles,  at  such  rates  as  the  said 
President  and  Directors  may  hereafter  allow  and  establish, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  furtfter  enacted.  That,  if  the  Com- 
missioners, or  any  of  them,  hereby  required  to  be  ap- 
pointed, shall  die,  resign,  or  refuse  to  act,  the  vacancy 
occasioned  thereby,  shall  be  filled  by  a  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed,  shall  have  all  the 
power  and  authority  which  was  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners, whose  place  he  or  tliey  may  be  appointed  to 
supply;  and  when  any  part  of  the  canal  aforesiud  shall 
have  been  completed,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  tills  net,  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 
Company,  hereby  created,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  their  duty  to  ordain  and  establish  a  rate  of  tolls  to  be 
paid  upon  boats,  vessels,  rafts,  or  other  property,  passing 
on  the  part  of  the  canal  so  completed,  and  so,  from  time 
to  time,  OS  a  part  or  parts  sliall  be  completed,  until  the 
entire  canal  shall  have  been  finish^,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act;  for  the  collection  of 
which  t^lls,  the  President  and  Directors  shall  liave  power 
to  establish  so  many  toll-houses,  and,  at  their  pleasure, 
appoint  and  remove  so.  many  collectors,  and  at  such  pla- 
ces as,  from  time  to  time,  they  may  judge  expedient;  and 
the  said  President  and  Directors  shall  have  full  authority, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  a  majority  in  inter- 
est of  the  stockholders  represented  in  any  general  meet- 
ing, to  regulate  and  fix  a  tariff  of  tolls,  not  exceeding  an 
average  of  two  cents  per  ton,  per  mile;  and  so  to  adjust 
the  said  tolls  in  relation  to  the  capacity  or  burden  of  the 
b^ats,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  rafts,  passing  the  locks 
of  the  said  canal,  as  to  promote  economy  ef  .water  and 
time,  id  the  navigation  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  a  further  enacted.  That  the  President 
and  Directors  shall  annually  or  semi-annually  declare  and 
make  such  dividend  of  the  nett  profits,  from  the  tolls  to 
be  received,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
from  other  resources  of  the  Company,  as  they  may  deem 
advisable,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  necessary  cur* 
rent  and  tiic  probable  contingent  expenses,  to  be  divid- 
ed among  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  said  Compa- 
ny, in  prapoilion  to  their  respective  shares,  until  the  an- 
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nual  dividend  thereon  slmll  have  reached  twenty  per  cen* 
turn,  beyond  which  it  shall  never  extend,  but  should  the 
nett  revenue  of  the  Company  exceed  that  amount  for  any 
two  years  in  succession,  then  such  excess  shall  be  applied 
by  the  President  and  Directors,  in  such  mode  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders,  convened  in 
jjeneral  meeting,  to  strengthening,  improving,  and  ex- 
tending the  works  of  the  canal  of  every  description  re- 
quiring the  same;  and  should  the  said  tolls  continue,  af- 
ter such  improvements  have  been  completed,  to  nett 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  stockhold' 
ers,  for  any  two  years  in  succession,  the  tolls  upon  Uic 
same  shall  be  reduced  by  the  President  and  Directora, 
according  to  somejust  and  equitable  ratio,  till  the  said 
dividend  shall  &11  to  twenty  per  cent  per  annum:  Pro- 
vided, Thatshould  the  said  dividend  thereafler  sink  be- 
low twenty  per  cent  per  annum,  the  said  tolls,  or  a  part 
thereof,  may  be  renewed,  till  the  said  nett  dividend 
reaches  that  amount. 

Sec.  12.  JIndbt  it  further  maeUd,  That  the  said  ca- 
nal, and  the  works  to  be  erected  thereon,  in  virtue  of 
tliis  act,  when  completed,  shall  forever  thereafter  be  es- 
teemed and  taken  to  be  navigable  as  a  public  highway, 
free  for  the  transportation  of  all  goods,  commodities,  and 
produce,  whatever,  on  payment  of  the  tolls  to  be  impos- 
ed, as  provided  by  tliis  act;  and  no  other  toll  or  tax  what- 
ever, for  tiie  use  of  the  said  canal,  and  the  works  thereon 
erected,  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  imposed,  unless 
under  sanction  of  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  Jhui  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  and 
ma^  be  lawful  for  the  President  and  Directors,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  tliem,  to  agree  with  the  owners  of  any  land, 
through  or  on  which  it  is  intended  that  the  said  canal,  or 
any  of  the  works  thereunto  appertaining,  shall  pass,  or 
be  situated,  or  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  basin  at  the  termination  of  the  said  canal  at  Alexan- 
dria, for  the  purchase  or  use  and  occupation  thereof;  and 
in  case  of  disagreement,  or  in  case  the  owner  thereof 
shall  be  a  feme  covert,  underage,  non-compos,  or  out  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  application  to  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  shall  be,  the 
said  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  issue  his  warrant,  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  to  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  summon  a  jury  of  eighteen  inhabitants  of  that 
county,  not  related  to  the  parties,  nor  in  any  manner  in- 
terested, to  meet  oh  the  land  to  be  valued,  at  a  day  to  be 
expressed  in  the  warranty  not  le»  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
twenty  days  thereafter;  and  the  Marshal,  upon  receiving 
the  said  warrant,  shall  forthwith  summon  tlie  said  jury, 
and,  when  met,  shall  administer  an  oath,  or  affirmation  to 
every  juryman  who  ^all  appear,  being  not  less  than 
twelve  in  number,  tliat  he  will  faithfully,  justly,  and  im* 
partially,  value  the  land,  and  all  damages  the  owner 
thereof  shall  sustain  by  cutting  the  canal  through  such 
land,  or  the  use  or  occupation  for  the  purposes  and  peri- 
od necessary,  of  such  land,  according  to  tlie  best  ol  his 
skill  and  judgment,  and  that,  in  sueh  valuation^  he  will 
not  spare  any  person  for  favor  or  affection,  nor  any 
person  grieve,  tor  malice,  hatred*  or  ill-will;  and  in 
every  such  valuation  and  assessment  of  damages,  the 
jury  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instructed  to 
consider  in  determining  and  fixing  the  amount  there- 
of, the  actual  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  owner, 
from  conducting  the  said  canal  through,  or  erect- 
ing any  of  the  said  works  upon  his  land,  and  to  re- 
gulate their  verdict  thereby,  except  that  no  assessment 
sliall  require  any  such  owner  to  pay  or  contribute  any 
thing  to  the  said  company,  where  such  benefit  shall  ex- 
ceed^ in  the  estimate  of  the  jury,  the  value  and  damages 
ascertained  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  inquisition,  thereupon 
taken,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Marshal,  and  some  twelve 
or  more  of  the  jury,  and  returned  by  the  Marshal  to  the 
Clerk  uf  the  county  ;  and  unless  good  cause  be  shown 


against  the  said  inquisition,  it  shall  be  affirmed  by  the 
Court,  and  recorded ;  but,  if  the  sadd  inquisition  should 
be  set  aside,  or  if,  from  any  cause,  no  inquisition  shall  be 
returned  to  such  court  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  sud 
Court  may,  at  its  discretion,  as  often  as  may  be  oecessa- 
rv,  direct  another  inquisition  to  be  taken,  in  the  manner 
above  prescribed ;  and  upon  every  such  valuation,  the 
jury  is  hereby  directed  to  describe  and  ascertain  the 
bounds  of  the  land  by  them  valued,  and  the  quantity 
and  duration  of  the  interest  and  estate  in  Uie  same,  re- 
cjuired  by  the  said  Company  for  itsuse  \  and  their  valua- 
tion shall  be  conclusive,  upon  all  persons,  mnd  dudl  be 
paid  by  the  said  President  and  Directors  to  the  owner  of 
tlte  land,  or  his  legal  representatives ;  and  on  payment 
thereof,  the  said  company  shall  be  seized  of  such  land, 
as  of  an  absolute  estate  in  perpetuity,  or  with  such  less 
quantity  and  duration  of  interest  in  tlie  same,  or  subiect 
to  such  partial  or  temporary  use  or  occupation,  as  snail 
be  required  and  described  as  aforesaid,  as  if  conveyed  by 
the  owner  of  them  ;  and  whenever,  in  the  conatnic6on 
of  the  said  Canal,  or  any  of  the  works  thereoi^  lock% 
dams,  ponds,  feeders,  tunnels,  aqueducts^  bridges,  or 
works,  of  any  other  description  whatsoever  appurtenant 
thereto,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  use  earth,  timber,  stone, 
or  gravel,  or  any  other  material,  to  be  found  on  any  of  the 
lands  adjacent  or  near  thereto,  and  the  said  President  and 
Directors,  or  their  agent,  cannot  procure  the  same  for 
the  works  aforesaid,  by  private  contract,  of  the  pnqaie- 
tor  or  owner,  or  in  ca^  the  owner  shall  be  a  femme>co- 
vert,  or  non  compos,  or  under  age,  or  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  same  proceedings,  in  all  respects,  shall 
be  had,  as  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  of  ihe  assea&> 
ment  and  condemnation  of  the  lands  for  the  said  canal, 
or  the  works  appurtenant  thereto. 

Sec.  li.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  aliall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Company  hereby  incorporated,  to  cut,  make, 
and  construct  the  said  Canal,  with  good  and  sufficient 
locks,  on  the  most  improved  plan  for  expedition  in  the 
use  thereof,  and  with  a  width  of  not  leas  than  forty  feet  at 
the  surface  of  the  water  therein,  or  of  twenty-eig-ht  feet 
at  the  bottom  thereof,  unless  the  quality  of  the  aoil  shall 
require  a  narrow  base,  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  slope  to 
preserve  the  banks  from  sliding  down,  and  sufficient  to 
admit,  at  all  seasons,  tlie  navigation  of  boats  tmd  rafU, 
with  a  depth  of  not  less  than  four  feet  water,  at  the 
least ;  and  whenever  wastes  shall  be  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  said  canal^  and  in  no  other  nluation  what- 
ever, along  the  same,  the  liraste  water  of  the  said  canal 
may  be,  from  time  to  time,  sold  or  disposed  of  by  tlie 
said  company,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  such  works 
and  machinery  as  require  a  water  power  ;  and  along  one 
side  at  leasts  of  the  said  canal,  and  such  'Suiueducts  as  it 
may  render  necessary,  there  shall  be  provided,  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  a  towing  path  of  sufficient  breadth 
to  apply  the  power  of  horses  to  the  navigation  thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Jndbe  it  furihet  enacted.  That  the  stock  of 
the  said  company  shall  be  conndered  as  pexaonal  eaitate, 
and  shall  only  be  transferable  by  the  owners  thereof,  m 
person  or  by  proxy,  on  the  books  of  the  company  -.  Prt>- 
vided.  That  no  transfer  shall  be  oiade^  except  for  one  or 
more  whole  shares^  and  not  for  part  of  sudi  ahaie  or 
rhares  ;  and  that  no  share  or  shares  shall  at  any  time  be 
sold,  conveyed,  or  held  in  trust,  for  the  use  and  besiefit, 
or  in  the  name  of  another,  whereby  the  said  President 
and  Directors,  or  the  stockholders  of  the  said  company, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  or  nuiy  be  cliallenged*  or  mwle  to 
answer  concerning  any  such  trust ;  but  that  evexy  per- 
son appearing,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  a  stockhtddex^  shall 
as  to  the  others  of  the  said  company,  be,  to  every  intent, 
taken  absolutely  as  such  ;  but  as.  between  any  trusts e< 
and  the  person  for.  whose  benefit  any  trust  shall  be  cre- 
ated, the  common  remedy  may  be  pursued. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  iifurthtr  enacted^  That,  if  the  capita. 
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aforesaid  shall  prove  insufiictent,  it  shall  and  may  be  law. 
fuX  for  the  said  company,  from  time  to  time,  to  increase 
thejndd  capital,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  whole  shares 
as  shall  be  judged  necessary  by  the  said  stockholders,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  present  at  any  reneral  meeting  of  the 
said  compamr ;  and  the  said  President  and  Director,  or 
a  majority  ef  them,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required, 
after  giving  at  least  two  months'  previous  notice  thereof 
in  such  newspapers  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  open 
books  at  such  places  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  re« 
ceiving  such  additional  subscriptions,  in  which  the  stock- 
holders of  the  said  company,  for  the  time  being,  shall, 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  have  the  preference  of  all 
others,  for  the  first  thirty  days  after  the  said  books  shall 
be  opened,  as  aforesaid,  of  taking  and  subscribing  for  so 
many  whole  shares  as  any  of  them  shall  choose ;  an  1  the 
said  President  and  Directors  are  hereby  required  to  ob- 
serve, in  id]  oth^  retpects,  the  same  rules  therein,  as  are 
by  this  act  prescribed  for  receiving  and  adjusting  the  first 
subscriptions,  and  in  like  manner  to  return,  under  the 
hands  of  any  three  or  more  of  them,  an  exact  list  of 
such  additional  subscriptions,  with  the  sums  subscribed, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  by  him  preserved,  as  aforesaid ;  and  all  stockhold* 
ers  of  such  sudditiooal  shares  shall,  and  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be«  firom  thenceforward,  incorporated  into  the 
said  company. 

Sec.  ir.  Jind  be  it  further  matted^  That,  whenever  it 
shall  become  necessaiy  to  subject  the  lands  of  any  indi- 
viduals to  the  purposes  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  their 
consent  cannot  be  obtained,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  company  to  enter  upon  such  land,  and  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  such  works  as  may  be  requiute  {  and 
that  the  pendency  of  any  proceedings  in  any  suit,  in  the 
nature  of  a  writ  of  ad  quod  damnum^  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding, shall  not  hinder  or  delav  the  progress  of  the 
work  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  or  every  Court  to  give 
precedence  to  controversies  which  may  arise  between 
the  company  created  by  this  act,  and  the  proprietors  ot 
land  sought  to  be  condemned  for  public  uses,  and  to  de« 
termine  them  in  preference  to  all  other  causes. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Common 
Council  of  the  town  of  Alexandria  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  to  subscribe  for  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Bud  Companv,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
said  town,^  tnd  to  borrow  money  for  the  payment  thereof, 
and  to  ndse  by  taxes,  to  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town,  and  the  property  therein  such  sums 
as  shall  be  necessaiy  for  the  payment  of  such  subscrip- 
tions or  loans. 
Approved:  May  36, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  quiet  the  titles  of  certain  purchasers  of  lands 
between  the  lines  of  Ludlow  and  Roberts,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

Beit  enadedi  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Virginia  military  claimants  of  lands  sitwated  between  the 
two  lines  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  commonly  called  Ludlow's 
and  Roberta'  lines,  and  South  of  the  Greenville  treaty 
line,  located  prior  to  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve, 
the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  S.\e  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  with  interest  thereon  from 
the  fourth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  paid ;  being  the  amount 
at  which  said  lands  were  valued,  exclusive  of  improve- 
ments, under  the  act  oi  Congress,  entitled  **  An  act  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
certain  negociations  relative  to  the  lands  located  under 
Virginia  military  land  warrants,  lying  between  Ludlow's 
and  Roberts'  lines,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ;"  Provided,  how^ 


ever,  iW,  before  the  payment  of  said  sum,  the  said 
claimant  or  claimants  shall  relinquish,  by  deed  or  deeds, 
to  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  tlieir  title  or  titles  to  the  said  lands. 

Sec*  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  payments 
aforesaid  shall  be  made  as  directed  to  the  said  claimants, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  their  respective  tracts  of  land, 
made  under  the  above  recited  act  of  Congress^ 

Approved  i  May  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  final  seUlement  of  land  claims 

in  Florida. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  tlie  claims  and  titles  to  land 
filed  before  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  I^nd  Office, 
acting  as  Commissioners  in  the  District  of  East  Florida, 
under  the  quantity  contained  in  one  league  square,  which 
have  been  decided  and  recommended  for  confirmation, 
contained  in  the  reports,  abstracts  and  opinions  of  said 
Register  and  Receiver,  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  I'reasury,  according  to  law,  and  referred  by  him  to 
Congress,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  confirmed,  witl)  the  exception  of  such  claims  as 
were  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  subsequent 
to  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen,  which  shall  be  reexamined  and 
reported,  with  the  evidence,  by  the  Register  and  Re- 
ceiver, before  the  next  sesnon  of  Congress,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury^  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  fturther  enacted,  TSiat  all  the  eonflict- 
ing  Spanish  claims,  reported  in  obedience  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  the  eighth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two»  and  recom- 
mended for  confirmation  as  valid  titles,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby«  confirmed,  so  far  as  the  United  States  l>ave 
any  title  to  the  same. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  claims  de- 
rived from  the  former  British  Government,  contained  in 
reports  of  ^he  Commissioners  of  East  Florida,  or  the  Re- 
gister and  Receiver,  acting  as  such,  who  did  not  avail 
Uiemselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  Spain 
and  Englanci^  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  twentieth  of 
January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
by  leaving  said  Province,  but  who  remained  in  the  same, 
and  became  Spanish  subjects,  and  whose  titles  were  ap 
proved  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  have  been  recom- 
mended for  confirmation  by  said  Commissioners,  or  Re- 
fister  and  Receiver,  acting  |»  such,  be,  and  the  same,  are 
ereby,  confirmed. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  remain- 
ing claims  which  have  been  presented  according  to  law, 
and  not  finally  acted  upon,  shall  be  adjudicated  and  final- 
ly settled  upon  the  same  condition,  restrictions,  and  Ihni- 
tations,  in  every  respect,  as  are  preacr'«bed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  twenty-third  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  entitled  '*  An  act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  several  acts  providing  for  the  settlement  and 
confirmation  of  private  land  claims  in  Florida." 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  fxxrther  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  to  deliver  over  all  pa- 
pers relative  to  private  land  claims  in  East  Florida  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  arehives 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  confirma- 
tions of  land  titles  under  this  act,  shall  only  operate  as  a 
relinquishment  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
said  lands  respectively,  and  shall  not  be  construed  either 
as  a  guarantee  of  any  such  titles,  or  in  any  manner  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  other  persons  to  the  same  lands. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the 
act  of  twenty-third  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight,  as  directed  that  the  selection  of  claim- 
ants who  availed  theniselves  of  the  first  section  of  said 
act,  by  accepting  a  quantity  equal  to  one  league  square 
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within  their  respective  grants,  which  confined  the  selec- 
tion to  sectional  lines,  sliall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  the 
selection  by  the  claimants  of  a  greater  quantity  than  a 
section,  but  the  said  claimants,  who  have,  or  may  hereaf- 
ter select,  under  the  provisions  of  said  law,  any  quantity 
equal  to  the  amount  granted  in  bodies  larger  than  a  sec- 
tion in  the  form  of  any  Spanish  survey  or  plat  of  survey, 
or  where  the  sections  arc  broken  by  any  river,  the  said 
land  so  selected,  or  which  may  be  so  selected,  i«  hefeby 
confirmed  to  said  claimants  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duly  of 
the  Surveyor  General  to  make  a  survey  and  certificate  of 
all  such  claims,  to  return  the  same  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  thereupon  a  patent  shall 
issue  to  the  original  gp^antee,  or  to  his  assigriee,  if  the 
land  has  been  sold  or  transferred  to  any  other  person,  or 
to  the  legalowner  by  purchase  or  descent. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  if  further  enacted^  That  the.  claimants 
who  are  entitled  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  or  who  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  act, 
by  takmg  a  quantity  equal  to  a  league  square  in  lieu  of  the 
whole  grant,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  allowed  the 
further  time  of  one  year,  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  to 
execute  their  relinquishment,  and  to  file  their  acceptance 
of  the  provisions  of  said  law. 

Sec.  9.  Arid  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Registers  and  Receivers  to  restore  to  the 
claimants  the  title  deeds  on  which  they  may  have  finally 
rejected  the  claims. 

Approved  :  May  26,  I&jO. 

AN  ACT  for  the  distribution  of  certain  books  therein 

mentioned. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  copies  of  the  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  published 
in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  of  twenty  seventh 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  which 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  .State,  be  distributed  and  disposed  of  in  man- 
ner following  to  wit: 

To  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  U.  States, 
one  copy  each' ;  to  the  Heads  of  Department,  five  copies 
each  ;  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Pa- 
tent  Office, one  copy  each;  to  eacli  member  and  Delente 
of  the  present  Congress,  one  copy  ;  to  the  Libiary  ortfie 
Senate,  five  copies,  to  the  Library  of  the  Uou&e  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  ten  copies  i  to  the  Attorney  General,  the 
.Tudges  ofthe  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  other  Courts  of 
the  United  States,  each  one  copy  ;  to  each  Governor  of  a 
Slate  or  Territory,  for  the  public  lib/ary  ofthe  State  or 
Territor}',  one  copy  ;  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  to  each  incorporated  University,  College,  His- 
torical or  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Athenxum,  one  copy; 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  one  copy  for  each  American 
Legation  in  foreign  countries ;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  five  copies  for  the  Naval  Commanders  on  different 
stations  ;  and  to  each  person  who  has  been  President  of 
the  U.  States,  one  copy. 

Sec.  2.  JInd  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  ofthe  edition  of 
the  Journals  ofthe  House  ordered  to  be  printed  by  a  re- 
solution of  this  House  of  eighteenth  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  the  copies  be  distributed 
in  the  manner  following,  to  wit  : 

To  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  U.  States, 
one  copy  each,  to  the  Heads  of  Department,  five  copies  I 
each  ;  to  each  Member  and  Delegate  of  the  present  Con- 
j^jcss,  one  copy  ;  to  the  Library  ofthe  Senate,  five  co- 
pits  J  to  the  Library  ofthe  House  of  Representatives, 
ttii  copies  ;  to  the  Attorney  and  Postmaster  General,  one 
copy  each  ;  to  each  Governor  of  a  State  or  Territory,  for 
the  public  library  of  the  State  or  Territory,  one  copy  ;  to 
ihe  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  to  each  incor- 
li'.ritcaUmversity,  College,  Historical  or  Antiqu.'\rian  So- 


ciety, and  Athenxum,  one  copy  ;  and  to  cAch  person  who 
has  been  President  of  the  United  States,  one  copy  ;  and 
that  the  residue  remain  in  the  custody  ofthe  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  till  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
House. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  books  here- 
by  directed  to  be  distributed,  be  properly  prepared  fiw 
transmission,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cleric  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  and  that  they  be  forwarded 
free  of  posUge,  by  mail,  to  the  persons  hereby  authoriz- 
ed to  receive  them,  or  deli%'ercd  to  the  order  of  said  per- 
sons in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Sec.  4.  And  beitfurtftCf  enadedy  That,  ofthe  copies  of 
the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  ofthe  RcvolutioD  which 
shall  remain  af\er  the  distribution  afore8atd,one  copy  sha3 
be  distributed  to  each  new  member  of  each  Congress  «jc- 
ceeding  the  present,  until  all  the  copies  shaO  have  been 
distributed,  with  the  exception  of  twenty -fire,  which 
shall  be  retained  for  the  Libraiy  ol  Congress. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jonathan  Chapman. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Collector  of  the  Customs 
for  the  district  of  Boston  and  CharlestowTi,  be  authorized 
to  issue  certificates  of  debenture  to  Jonathan  Chapman, 
for  the  amount  of  drawback  of  duties  on  fifbr  hogshead- 
of  domestic  spirits,  containing  five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-one  gallons,  which  were  shipped  on  board  the 
brig  Prudent,  Henjamin  Barney,  master,  at  Boston,  on 
the  eis^hth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighteen,  for  Gibraltar  and  a  market  \  which  ship- 
ment was  entered  at  the  Custom-house,  conformably  to 
law,  except  that  the  neceasaiy  oath  was  not  taken,  nc-r 
the  bond  given  within  the  time  prescribed  :  Ptofided, 
That  the  said  Jonathan  Chapman  shall,  in  all  other  res- 
pects, comply  with  the  law,  to  entitle  bia  to  the  said  de- 
benture. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  confirm  the  claim  of  Isidore  Moore,  of  Mis- 
souri. 
Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  claim  of  I«dare  Moore,  of 
Perry  county,  Missouri,  to  five  hundred  arpens  of  land,  at 
the  place  where  he  now  resides,  as  assignee  of  Thomas 
Fen  wick,  under  a  concession,  granted  by  Zenon  Tni- 
dean,  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  dat- 
ed  the  first  day  of  June,  oile  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  confirmed ;  anJ 
the  proper  Sur\'eyor  of  the  United  States  shall  survey  the 
said  claim,  so  as  to  include  the  improvements  ofthe  said 
Isidore  Moore,  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  tract,  as  the 
situation  of  other  private  claims  may  admit  «  and,  upon 
presentation  of  an  authentic  copy  of  such  survey  to  the 
Gensral  Land  office  a  patent  shall  be  issued  to  the  said 
Isidore  Moore,  for  the  land  so  surveyed :  Prcmdedt  Thd.t 
this  act  shall  not  afiTect  the  rights  of  any  other  individual 
to  the  same  grant  hereby  confirmed  ;  and  that,  if  any  part 
of  such  survey  should  fall  upon  tlie  sixteenth  section,  re- 
served for  township  schools,  the  County  Court  of  Perry 
may  select  any  other  section,  or  part  of  a  section,  in  the 
same  township,   the  sale  of  which  is  authorized  by  hw, 
and  enter  the  same  with  the  Register  ofthe  proper  Land 
Office,  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools  in  said  town- 
ship, instead  of  such  sixteenth  section. 
Approved,  May  26,  1830.     . 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  Moore. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  Nanc^  Moore,  of  (he  County  of 
St.  Charles,  State  of  Missouri,  is  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
linquish to  the  United  States,  the  NoKh-east  quarter  sec- 
tion nunjber  thirfy-six,  in  township  forty-eight,  in  rai^ 
seven,  west,  entered  by  mistake  and  patented  to  sajd 
Nancy  Moore,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  year  *^J 
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our  Lord  one  thoiiBamI  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  and 
the  said  Nancy  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  se- 
lect any  other  quarter  section  of  lana  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  from  any  lands  within  the  District 
of  St.  Louis  aforesaid,  which  may  be  subject  to  entry  at 
private  sale  $  for  which  quarter  section,  when  entered,  a 
pktent  shall  issue  as  in  other  cases. 
Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Payson  Perrin. 

Be  a  enadedytucTYk^X  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  for 
the  district  of  Boston  and  Chariestown  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  of  debenture  to  Payson  Perrin,  for  the. 
■mount  of  drawback  of  duties  on  one  hundred  and  five 
bales,  and  thirty  half  balesjof  Bengal  Cotton,  shipped  on 
board  the  ship  Tartar,  of  which  the  said  Payson  Perrin 
was  master,  at  Boston,  in  September,  one  thousand  eig^ht 
hundred  and  eighteen^  fi>r  Havre,  in  France,  which  ship- 
ment was  entered  at  the  Custom-house  for  exportation, 
but  the  oath  required  by  law  was  not  taken,  nor  the  bond 
given  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  :  Ptomdtd^  That 
said  Payson  Perrin  shall,  in  all  other  respects,  comply 
with  the  law,  to  entitle  him  to  the  said  debenture. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Mountjoy  Bayly. 

Be  it  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  direct- 
ed to  pay  to  Moontjoy  Bayly,  his  commutation  of  five 
yeanC  full  pay  as  a  Captain  in  the  Maryland  line,  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  :  Provided,  He  shall  satisfy  the  said 
Secretary  that  he  was  entitled  to  said  commutation,  and 
never  received  it  from  the  United  States. 

Approved*  May  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Lucy  M.  Lipscomb. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  the 
payment  of  that  sum  to  Lucy  M«  Lipscomb,  of  Biissouri, 
for  so  much  money,  erroneously  deposited  by  her  agent 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  ;  to  be 
paid  to  the  said  Lucy^  or  to  her  order,  on  demand. 

Approved,  May  26, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Edgar,  of  Illinois. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
of  the  Treasury  Department  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  au* 
thorized  to  pay  to  General  John  £dgar,  heretofore  an 
acting  Captain  in  the  Navy,  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  same  sum,  in  f^roas,  and  the  same  pay  during 
bis  life,  which  other  Captwns  have  received,  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  act 
for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Revolution,"  approved  fifteenth  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  Bennet  and 

Morte. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  Isaac  T. 
Preston,  Eleazer  W.  Ripley,  and  Eben  Fisk,  for  and  on 
account  of  Bennet  and  Morte,  late  contractors  for  build- 
ing the  fortifications. at  Petite  Coquille,  and  the  Rigolets 
Pass,  Louisiana  ;  to  be  distributed  and  paid  by  them  to 
the  creditors  of  the  said  Bennet  and  Morte,  according  to 
law. 

Approved,  May  26,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Solicitor  of 

Treasury. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  be  appointed,  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  eonsent  of  the  -Senate ;  some  suitable  person,  learn- 
ed in  law,  to  be  Solicitor  of  tke  Treasury  ;  and  that  all 
and  singular  the  powers  and  duties  that  are  by  law  vested 
in,  and  required  from,  the  Agent  of  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States,  shall  be  transferred  to^  vested  in,  and  re- 
quired from,  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  the 
said  Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy  shall  also  perform  and  dis- 
charge so  much  of  the  duties  heretofore  belonging  to  the 
office  of  Commissioner,  or  acting  Commisidoner  of  the 
Revenue,  as  relates  to  the  superintendence  of  the  collec- 
tion of  outstanding  direct  and  internal  duties.  And  the 
said  Solicitor  shall  have  charge  of  all  lands  and  other  pro- 
perty, which  have  been  or  tiiall  be  assigned,  set  ofl^  or 
conveyed  to  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  debts,  and 
of  all  trusts  created  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  in 

Eayment  of  debts  due  them  {  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of 
mds  assigned,  or  set  off  to  the  United  States,  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  or  being  vested  in  them  by  mortgage,  or 
other  security  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  and  in  cases 
where  real  estate  hath  already  become  tbe  property  of 
the  United  States  by  conveyance,  or  otherwise,  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  such  debt  hath  been  fully  paid, 
m  money,  and  the  same  hath  been  received  by  the  United 
States,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury  to  release  by  deed,  or  otherwise  convey  the 
same  real  estate  to  the  debtor  from  whom  it  was  taken, 
if  he  shall  be  living,  or  if  such  debtor  be  dead,  to.  his  heirs 
•r  devisees,  or  such  person  as  thev  shail  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  Jind  be  it  farther  enaetea.  That  me  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  transferred  to  Uie  Solicitor 
of  tlie  Treasuiy,  all  books,  papers,  and  records,  belong- 
ing or  appertaining  to  the  omce  of  Agent  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, or  belonging  uid  appertaining  to  the  superintendence 
of  tbe  collection  of  outstanding  direct  taxes  and  internal 
duties ;  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  all 
other  officers,  who  have  heretofore  been  required  to 
cause  accounts  to  be  stated  and  certified,  or  to  make  out 
or  forward  lists,  returns,  reports,  or  statements,  to  the 
Agent  of  the  Treasuiy,  are  hereby  required  to  cause  such 
accounts  to  be  stated  and  certified, and  such  lists,  returns, 
reports,  and  statements,  to  be  made,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasuiy  i  and  all  lists,  returns,  reports, 
and  statements,  respecting  outstanding  direct  taxes  and 
internal  duties,  heretofore  required  to  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  or  acting  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
shall  hereafter  be  made  to  the  said  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Sec.  3.  JSnd  bt  it  farther  enacted.  That  whenever  any 
bond  for  duties  shall  be  delivered  to  a  District  Attorney 
for  suit,  the  Collector  so  delivering  the  same  shall  imme- 
diately give  information  thereof  to  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasuiy,  with  a  full  and  exact  description  of  the  date  of 
such  bond,  tbe  amount  due  thereon,  and  the  name  of  all 
the  obligors  thereto  :  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
shall  thereupon  make  such  entry  thereof  as  that  the  said 
Attorney  may  duly  appear  chargeable  therewith,  until 
the  amount  thereof  sliall  have  been  paid  to  the  United 
States,  or  he  shall  have  obtained  judgment  thereon,  and 
delivered  execution  to  the  Marshal,  or  shall  otherwise 
have  been  duly  discharged  therefrom  :  and  tbe  several 
District  Attomevs  of  the  United  States  shall,  immediately 
after  the  end  of  every  term  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States  in  their  respective  districts 
forward  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  a  full  and  parti- 
cular statement,  as  well  of  all  cases  in  which  the  United 
States  are  party,  which  are  pending  in  said  courts,  as  of 
those  which  may  have  been  decided  during  such  term, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  Clerk  of  such  Court  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to 
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make  constant  and  strict  comparisons  and  examinations 
of  the  said  returns  of  the  District  Attorneys,  of  the  re- 
ports nnade  by  the  Collectors  of  bonds  delivered  to  the 
Attorneys  for  suit ;  and  if  it  ^hall  appear  that  any  Collec- 
tor shaU  make  return  of  any  bond  as  in  suit,  or  delivered 
for  suit,  which  is  not,  at  the  time,  in  suit,  or  delivered  for 
^it,  or  Aall  return  any  bond  as  in  suit,  for  the  whole 
amount  jiereof,  when  part  thereof  has  been  paid  to  him, 
or  as  in  suit  Ibr  more  than  is  actually  due  thereon,  the  So* 
licitor  of  the  Treasury  shall,  immediately  upon  dUscoveiy 
thereof,  communicate  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  each 
Collector  to  accompany  his  return  for  the  last  quarter  of 
eveiy  year  with  a  particular  account  of  bonds  in  suit,  stat- 
ing the  amount  actually  unpud  on  each ;  and  to  the 
tnith  of  such  account  he  shall  certify  on  oath. 

Sec.  4.  JSnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  when  any  suit 
t>r  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  fine,  penalty,  or  torfeir 
ture,  shall  be  instituted  or  commenced,  a  statement  of 
such  suitor  action  ^all  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Attorney  instituting  the 
same,  and  whenever  any  seizure  shall  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  any  forfeiture,  the  Collector  or  other 
person  causing  such  seizure  to  be  made,  shall,  in  like 
manner,  immediately  give  information  thereof  to  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  S.Md  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Solicitor 
shall  have  power  to  instruct  the  District  Attorneys,  Mar- 
shals, and  Clerks  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  matters  and  proceedings,  appertain^ 
tng  to  suits  In  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  iiite 
rested,  and  cause  them  or  either  of  them,  to  report  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  any  information  he  may  require  in  re- 
lation to  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  moneys  reco- 
Tcrcd  or  collected  by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  or  un- 
der his  direction  shall  be  reported  by  him  to  the  officer 
from  whom  the  bond  or  otlier  evidence  of  debt,  was  re- 
ceived, and  proper  credit  be  given  therefor ;  and  he  shall 
report  in  like  manner,  all  credits  allowed  by  due  course 
of  law  'j  or  any  suits  under  his  direction. 

Sec.  7.  Jhiibe  it  farther  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
<Iuty  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  establish  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconustent  with  law,  for  the 
observance  of  Collectors,  District  Attorneys,  and  Mar- 
ehals,  respecting  suits  in  which  the  United  SUtes  are 
parties,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  Just  respon- 
aibility  of  those  officers,  and  the  prompt  collection  of  all 
revenues  and  debts  due  and  accruing  to  the  United 

States. 

Sec  8.  Jin^  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  from  the 
several  District  Attornies  of  the  United  States,  full  and 
accurate  accounts  of  all  causes  and  actions  pending 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  plaintiffs,  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next; 
and  shall  cause  an  intelligible  abstract  thereof,  showing 
the  names  of  the  parties  in  each  suit,  the  cause  of  action, 
the  time  of  its  commencement,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  be  necessary  to  full  information  respecting  the 
same,  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before  Congress  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  transfer 
one  of  the  Clerks  now  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Fifth 
Auditor,  to  the  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  and 
tlie  nud  Clerk  shall  continue  to  receive  the  same  salary  as 

at  present.  _^  ,     , .      , 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
request  of  said  Solicitor,  to  advise  with  and  direct  the 
Haid  SoVtcilor  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  suits, 


proceedings,  and  prosecutions  sibreaaid ;  and  the  At- 
tomey  General  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  presesc 
salary,  the  sum  c^five  hundred  doUarsper  annum. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  SoUciter 
of  the  Treasuiy  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  and  be  authorized  to  em- 
ploy, with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Tres- 
spry,  one  Clerk,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eleren  bas- 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  and  one  MeaBengo, 
with  a  salaty  of  five  hundred  dcdlan  per  aonuni.  All  set- 
ters to  and  mm  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treaany,  reblifif 
to  the  duties  and  business  of  his  offioe»  shall  be  tnunaat- 
ted  by  mail  free  of  postage. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  fSrther  enacted.  That  the  wm  ti 
three  thousand  five  hundred.  doUars  be»  and  the  sane 
hereby  is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  said  nit- 
ries  for  the  present  year ;  to  be  paid  out  of  aay  money  a 
the  TreuuxY  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved :  May  39, 1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  certain  ez 

on  account  of  the  Engineer,  Ordnance^ 

nukster's  Departments. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  following  KUiia  be,  aad 
the  same  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  wit : 

For  the  erection  of  barracks  and  the  purdiase  of  bad 
at  Fort  Crawfoid,  Prairie  du  Chien,  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

For  the  payment  of  the  land  upon  which  the  htr- 
racks  are  erected  at  Houlton,  in  the  State  of  Haine,  six 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  dollars  aad  twenty^one  centiL 

For  the  completion  of  the  barracks  at  Newlxindoa. 
and  for  a  portico  to  the  ofl&cers*  quaztenw  two  tbouaaa^ 
five  hundred  dollars. 

For  barracks*  quarters,  hospital,  and  store-houses  &t 
Green  Bay,  fifteen  thousand  doQars. 

For  the  completion  of  Jefferson  Barracks^  in  the  Stite 
of  Missouri,  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thsty-fire 
doUara. 

For  the  erection  of  a  store-house  for  the  aabsstener 
and  Quartermaster's  Departments  at  Baton  Rouge,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dfoUars. 

For  the  erection  of  barracks  at  Key  West,  and  fa 
ditching,  draining,  and  clearing  the  ground  required  tc 
be  used  for  military  purposes,  fifteen  thousand  doUara 

For  opening  a  road  from  Green  Bay  to  Winneba|?o 
Lfkke,  and  thence  to  Fort  MTinnebago^  two  thousand  dc^- 
Itfs.  « 

For  the  completion  of  the  military  road  in  the  Ststc  oi 
Maine,  fbrty*seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-osie 
dollars  and  seventy-two  cents. 

For  the  erection  of  wooden  barracks  for  the  troops  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  ten  thousand  two  hundred  dollafs. 

For  the  purchase  of  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land  kr 
the  use  of  the  National  Armoiy  at  Springfield^  in  Mas»- 
chusetts^  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  new  fire^proof  ^Lrsenal  at  the  Na> 
tional  Armory  at  Springfield^  in  Massachusetts^  sixteen 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  National  Armory  at  Harper*s  Feny.  Virginia, 
viz:  For  extending  the  walls  and  emtMmkments  wh;cU 
convev  the  water  finom  the  Potomac  river  to  the  wovks 
nine  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ;  for  erecting  a  fbq:- 
ing  shop,  tilt  hammer,  and  new  workshop^  six  tboussntl 
five  hundred  dollars  \  for  the  erection  of  ten  additions! 
dwelling  houses  for  the  workmen,  ten  thousand  doOan  , 
for  dating  the  roofs  of  the  present  workshops,  three 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  five  acres  of  land  adjoining  ibc 
Arsenal  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  five  hundred  «Ji  !* 
lars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  military  laboratory  and  workabof 
at  West  Point,  two  thousand  A\e  hundred  doUats. 
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For  the  purchase  of  a  Lithographic  Press,  of  paper, 
and  ink,  and  for  the  employment  of  a  suitable  Litoogra- 
pher  for  the  War  Department,  six  hundred  dollars. 

For  barracks  at  Fort  Gratiot,  five  thousand  doUari. 

For  tlie  security  of  the  Pea  Patch  labnd  ;  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  water  tank ;  and  for  gravelling  the  pa- 
rade at  Fort  Delaware,  forty-one  thousand  three  nundred 
and  twenty«one  dollars  and  fourteen  cents. 

Approved,  May  31,  183a 

AN  ACT  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
certain  Diplomatic  Functionaries. 

Be  tt  enaetedt  &c.  Tlmt  the  proper  accounting  officer 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  ia  hereby  authorizec,  under 
the  direction  of  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  to  settle  the  ac- 
counts of  William  B.  Lawrence,  late  Cha,rg^  des  Affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  London  i  of  Alexander  H.  Eve- 
rett, late  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Spain  ;  and  of 
James  Barbour,  Jr.,  late  acting  Secretary  of  legation  at 
London  ;  William  Radcliffe,  kte  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Lima,  for  diplomatic  services  performed  upon 
the  death  of  the  Charge  des  Affaires  of  the  United  States; 
and  of  William  H.  D.  C.Wright,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  for  diplomatic  services  perform- 
ed upon  the  retirement  of  the  Charge  des  Affaires  of  the 
United  States  ;  as  far  as  the  same  shall  appear  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  to  have  been  sanctioned  oy  instructions 
from  the  Department  of  State,  or  to  have  a  just  and  equi- 
table foundotion  in  usage. 

Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  making  a  re«appropriatien  of  a  sum  heretofore 
appropriated  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Be  it  enaded,  Ue,  That  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  sum  of  thbrty  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the 
act  entitled  **  An  act  ^making  an  appropriation  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,*'  approvea.  May  twenty, 
fouilh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-dght,  be 
re-appropriated  to  the  same  object,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  nineteen. 
Approved,  May  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Virginia  Line  and  Navy,  and  of  the  Continental 
Army,  during  the  Revolutionanr  War. 
Be  ii  enatiedt  &c.  That  the  ofHcen  and  soldiers,  sai- 
lors and  marines,  who  were  in  the  service  of  Virginia  on 
her  own  State  establidiment  during  Uie  Revolutionary 
war,  and  who  were  entitled  to  miTitary  land  bounties^ 
by  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  that  State,  their  heirs  and 
assigns  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  sur- 
render, to  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasuiy  of  the  United 
States,  such  of  their  warrants  for  the  said  land  bounties 
at  sh&ll  remain  unsatisfied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  re- 
ceive certificates  or  scrip  fur  the  same,  at  any  time  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-five,  which  certificates  of  scrip  sliall 
be  issued  by  the  said  Secretary,  and  sirned  by  him,  and 
counterngned  by  the  Commismoner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say :  There 
shall  be  a  separate  certificate  or  scrip  for  such  sum  as 
shall,  at  the  time  of  issuing  the  same,  be  equal  to  the 
then  minimum  price  of  each  quantity  of  eighty  acres  of 
land  due  hv  such  warrants*  and  remaining  unsatisfied  at 
the  time  o}  such  surrender,  and  a  hke  certificate  or  scrip 
for  such  sum  as,  at  the  time,  shall  be  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum price  of  the  quantity  that  shall  so  renuun  unsatisfied, 
of  any  such  warrant  after  such  subdivisions  of  the  amount 
into  Quantities  of  eighty  acres*    And  where  any  such  war- 
rant sliall  have  been  lost  or  mislaid,  by  time  and  accident, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawfhl  for  the  party  desiring  to  sur- 
render the  same,  to  surrender  an  official  copy  thereof, 


certified  under  the  seal  of  the  land  office  of  Vh^iBia,with 
the  affidavit  of  the  party  endorsed  upon,  or  acecoipany- 
ing  the  same,  stating  that  such  warrant  has  been  lost 
or  mislaid*  and  that  the  original  has  not  been  sold  or 
transferred,  to '  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  party  so- 
surrendering,  or  his  or  her  guardian. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to* 
request  the  Executive  of  Virginia,  to  furnish  him  with  a 
statement  of  all  such  warranty  within  the  purview  of  tliis 
act,  as  have  already  issued,  showing  the  number  and 
date  of  each  warrant,  and  the  quantity  of  acres  granted 
by  each,  and  also  a  monthly  statement  of  the  same  de- 
scription, showing  the  number,  date,  and  quantity,  of 
such  warrants  as  shall  hereafter  be  granted.  And  no  war- 
rant shall  be  taken  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
which  shall  hereafter  be  granted,  unless  the  Executive 
of  Virginia  shall  cause  a  certificate  to  be  endorsed  there- 
on, signed  by  some  proper  officer,  stating  tluit  the  party 
to  whom  sucli  warrant  shall  be  so  granted,  his,  her,  or 
their  ancestor  or  devisor,  was  entitled  thereto  by  some 
law  or  resolution  of  the  said  State,  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  deed  of  cession,  by  the  State  of  Virginia^  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  jSndbeilfurHer  enaetedt  That,  before  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  the  scrip  requipsd  by 
tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  applicants  shall  produce 
to  him  the  certificate  of  the  Register  of  the  Land  Office 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
military  lands  of  the  Virginia  line,  that  the  wanants, 
(when  the  original  is  presented,  or  the  copy,  when  the 
original  has  been  lost  or  destroyed)  lias  not  been  located, 
surveyed,  or  patented,  in  Kentucky,  attested  by  the  seal 
of  hb  office. 

Sec.  4.  J9nd  be  it  further  enaeted.  That  the  certificatea 
or  scrip  to  be  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  receiv- 
able in  pa3rment  fisr  any  lands  hereafter  to  be  purchased 
at  private  sale,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  offered 
at  public  sale,  and  shall  remain  unsold  at  any  of  the  Land 
Offices  of  the  United  States,  established,  or  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  And 
all  such  ceilificates  or  scrip  as  shall  be  issued  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  be  assignable,  by  endorsements  thereon, 
attested  by  two  witnesses  :  Provided,  That  all  certificates 
or  scrip  to  be  issued,  in  virtue  of  any  warrant  hereafter  to 
be  granted,  shall  be  issued  to  the  party  originally  enti- 
tled thereto,  or  his  heir  or  heirs,  devisee  or  devisees,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Sec  5.  JSndbe  ii  Jurther  enacted.  That  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  extend  to  all  such 
officers,  solcUers,  sailors,  marines,  chaplains,  musicians, 
sureeons,  and  sui^ons*  males,  in  the  land  or  sea  service 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  during  the  Revolutionary  war,and 
generally,  to  every  person  to  whom  the  State  had  en- 
gaged to  pay  a  kuid  bounty  for  services  in  that  war,  of 
any  description,  by  any  law  or  resolution  passed  before, 
and  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  said  deed  of  cession  ;  ex- 
cept only  such  persons  as  are  mentioned  in,  and  provided 
for,  by  tlie  reservation  contained  in  the  said  deed  of  ces- 
tton  in  fovor  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  sud  State 
on  continental  establishment :  Promded,  That  no  scrip 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  entitle  the 
holder  to  enter  or  purchase  any  settled  or  occupied  lands, 
without  the  written  consent  of  such  settlers  or  occupants, 
as  may  be  actually  residing  on  said  lands  at  the  time  the 
same  shall  be  entered  or  applied  for  :  JSnd pravidea,  also. 
That  the  amount  of  land  thus  located,  shall  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enadaf.  That  the  provisions 
of  the  fifstand  fourth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  extend  to 
and  embrace  owners  of  military  land  warranty  issued  by 
the  United  States,  in  satisffaction  of  claims  for  bounty 
land  for  semces  during  the  Revolutionar)'  war ;  and  that 
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the  Iaw%  heretofore  enacted,  providing  for  the  issuing 
ssid  watnintSy  are  hereby  revived  and  continued  in  foree 
for  two  years. 

Sec.  7.  And  he  it  furihtr  enacted^  That  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  also  be  deemed  and  taken  to  extend  to 
all  the  unsatisfied  warrants  of  the  Virginia  army,  on  con- 
tinental establisCunent :  'Provided,  That  the  ^uantit^ 
thereof  shaC  Wot  Axcceed  fiAy  thousand  acres,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  hereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  located  by  their  State  line. 

Approved,  May  30, 1830. 

AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  examinations  and 

surveys^  and  also,  for  certain  works  of  Internal  Im- 
provement 

Be  it  enadedt  &e..  That  the  following  sums  be^  and 
they  are  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  mo- 
ney in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  viz  : 

For  defraying  the  expenses  incidental  to  maldng  exa- 
minations and  surveys  for  National  Works,  under  the  act 
of  the  thirtieth  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  including  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
four  dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents,  for  arrearages  on  ac- 
count of  surveys  and  office  rent  in  the  years  one  thou* 
sand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty -seven,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  thirW  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  road  m>m  Detroit  to  Fort  Gratiot, 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Saganaw  bay, 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  road  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

For  completing  repdrs  on  the  road  between  Alachua 
Court  H^use  and  Jacksonville,  in  Florida,  two  thousand 
dollars. 

For  completing  the  road  from  Alagua  to  Mariana,  two 
thousand  dollars. 

For  completing  the  survev  and  estimate  of  a  canal  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, ten  thoumnd  four  hundred  dollars.  And  it  shall  be 
the  dtty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  a  detailed  re- 
port to  be  made  out,  showing  the  practicability  or  im- 
practicability of  makipg  a  ship  or  other  canal,  and  the 
reasons  for  either,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense, and  advantages  of  such  a  canal  as  may  be  consi- 
dered practicable. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fitrther  enacted.  That  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  opening,  gnuling,  and 
making  the  Cumberland  road,  westward^  of  Zanesville, 
in  tlie  State  of  Ohio  ;  and  that  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  opening,  grading,  and  bridging  the  Cumber- 
land road,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  commencing  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  progressing  with  the  work  to  the  eastern  and 
weslem.  boundaries  of  said -State;  and  that  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  opening,  grading',  and  bridg- 
inpp  the  Cumberland  road,  in  the  State  of  Illinois  ;  whiSi 
said  sums  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  replaced  out  of  the  fund  reserved  for 
laymg  out  and  making  roads,  under  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  sevenl  acts  passed  for  the  admission  of 
the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  imme- 
diate accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  superintend- 
ents heretofore  appointed,  or  hcreaOcr  to  be  appointed, 
in  the  SUtes  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  shall,  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  faith- 
fully execute  the  work  and  disburse  the  money,  giving 
bond  and  security  as  he  shall  direct,  and  receiving  such 


compensation  as  in  bis  opinion  shall  be  equitable  and 
Just,  not  exceeding  to  each  that  heretofore  alloved  by 
law  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  ro^d,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  auin  oi  ^f- 
teen  thousand  dollars  be,  and  (he  same  is  hereby  grant- 
ed, for  claims  due  and  remaining  unpaid  at  the  Treasury, 
on  account  of  the  Cumberland  road,  east  of  W^beeCi^ 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  ui  the  Treasuiy  not  other 
wise  appropriated. 

I  approve  this  bill,  and  ask  a  reference  to  my  comma- 
nication  to  Congress  of  this  date,  in  relation  thereto. 

May  St,  1830.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  tie 
Indians  resiaing  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories, 
and  for  their  removal  West  of  the  river  lliansnppi. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  la- 
the President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  so  much  of 
any  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  not  included  in  any  States,  or  organized 
territory,  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extingiush- 
ed«  as  he  may  i^^f^  necessary,  to  he  divided  into  a  suit- 
able number  of  Districts,  for  the  reception  of  such  tribes 
or  nations  of  Indians  as  may  choose  to  exchange  the  lands 
where  they  now  reside,  and  romove  there  {  and  to  cause 
each  of  said  Districts  to  be  so  described  by  natural  m 
artificial  marks,  as  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  trtrx 
otlier. 

Sec.  2.  j^fkd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  diall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  exchange  any  or  all  of 
such  districts,  so  as  to  be  laid  off  and  described,  with  any 
tribe  or  nation  of  Indians  now  residing  within  the  limiu 
of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  and  with  which  the 
United  States  have  existing  treaties,  for  the  whole  or  any 
part  or  portion  of  the  Territory  claimed  and  occupied  by 
such  tribe  or  nation,  witliin  the  bounds  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  States  or  Territories  where  the  land  daimed  aad 
occupied  by  the  Indians  is  owned  by  the  United  States^  or 
the  United  States  are  bound  to  the  State  within  which  •: 
lies  to  extinguish  the  Indian  claim  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  the  making 
of  anv  such  exchange  or  exchanges,  it  shall  and  may  l>e 
lawful  for  the  President  solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  ot 
nation  with  which  the  exchange  is  made,  that  the  Dnit^I 
States  will  forever  secure  and  guaranty  to  them,  and  their 
heirs  or  successors,  tlie  country  so  exchanged  with  then  ; 
and  if  they  prefer  it  that  the  United  States  will  cause 
a  patent  of  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  them  for 
the  same  :  Prooided  alwaye.  That  such  lands  shall  reren 
to  the  United  States  if  the  Indians  become  extinct,  or 
abandon  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  il^  upon  any  of 
the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  to  be  ex- 
changed for,  there  should  be  such  improvements  as  aiU 
value  to  the  land  claimed  by  an  individual  or  individuah 
of  such  tribes  or  nations,  H  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
the  President  to  cause  such  value  to  be  asccftained  by 
appnusement  or  otherwise,  and  to  cause  such  aacertaiced 
value  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  rightful^  churn- 
ing such  improvements.  And  upon  the  payment  of  sucii 
valuation,  the  improvements  to  be  valued  and  paid  for, 
shall  pass  to  the  United  States,  and  possesaon  shall  ntA 
afterwards  be  permitted  to  any  of  the  same  tribe- 
Sec.  5.  Ana  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  upon  the  mak- 
ing of  any  such  exchange  as  is  contemplated  by  this  aci« 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawral  for  the  President  to  cause  sucb 
aid  and  assistance  to  be  furnished  ^o  the  emigrants  as  na> 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  them  to  remove  to, 
and  settle  in,  the  country  for  which  they  may  ha«-e  ex 
changed ;  and  also  to  give  them  such  aid  and  asstsUnce 
as  moy  be  necessary  for  their  support  and  subsistence  for 
the  firat  year  ai\cr  their  removal: 
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Sec.  6.  4nd  U  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  hwfiil  for  the  President  to'  cause  such  tribe  or  na- 
; '  tion  to  be  protected  at  .their  new  residence  against  all  in- 
I  temiption  or  disturbance  from  any  other  tribe  or  nation  of 
I  Inditni^  or  from  any  other  person  or  persons  whatever. 
Sec.  7.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  have  the  same  super- 
intendence and  care  over  any  tribe  or  nation  in  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  may  remove,  as  contemplated  by  this 
act,  thai  he  is  new  authorized  to  have  over  them  at  their 
present  places  of  residence  :    Provided,  That  nothing'  in 
this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  or  di- 
recting  the  violation  of  any  existing  treaty  between  tlie 
United  States  and  any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  8.  jSnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, to  be'paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,.not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved :  May  2S,  1830. 


hension  of  invasion  :  Provided,  Tlieir  numbers  were  not 
in  undue  proportion  to  the  exigency  :  Second,  where 
they  were  called  out  by  the  authority  of  (he  State,  and 
afterwards  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government  $  and 
I  tliirdly,  where  they  were  called  by,  and  served  under,  the 
requisition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  officer  tliereof. 

Sec  2.  Jndbe  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  and  tiiirty-thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars  and  twenty  six  cents,  if  so  much  be  neces- 
sary, be  applie<l  to  the  foregoing  purposes,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  May.  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  making  additional  appropriations  for  pay   of 

the  Marine  Corps. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  extra  emoluments  di- 
rected to  be  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps  by  a 
joint  resolution,  approved  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May, 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  sundry  owners  of  vessels  sank   one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 
for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  |     Approved  :  May  31, 1830. 

Se  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 


sury ascertain  the  value  of  the  following  vessels,  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  to  be  sunk  for  the' defence  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  foorteen,  to  wit :    The  ships  Thomas  Wilson, 
Chesapeake,  Adrians,  Scioto^  Temperance*  Fabius,  In- 
dia Packet,  Marsy  and  Nancy ;  brigs  Aid,  George,  Swal- 
low, Blanche,  Sally,  Eliza,  Betsey,  Father  and  Son,  and 
Ann ;  schooners  Scudder,  Ann,  Columbia,    Enterprise, 
and  Packet  j  and  the  sloop  Rosanna  $  and  to  allow  to  the 
owners^  respectively,  the  amount    of  twenty- five   per 
centum  on  said  valuation :    Provided^  Hiat,  in  each  and 
every  case,  the  said  valuation  shall  be  duly  established 
by  full  and  competent  disinterested  testimony,  and  that 
the  damages  sustained  in  the  vessels  in  question,  by  being 
sunk  and  raised  exclusively,  'was  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
said  per  centum  over  and  above  all  the  amount  or  amounts 
heretofore  received  for  said  damages  by  said  owners,  or 
tlieir  legal  representatives,  respectively  :   Jnd  provided 
iho,  Tliat  the  said  vessels,  at  the  time  they  were  taken, 
ivere  sound  and  seaworthy,  and  would  have  remained 
teaworthy  at  the  return  of  peace,  in  one  thousand  eight 
Kindred  and  fifteen  :    JSInd  provided  oho.  That,  in  no  in« 
ttance  where  any  vessel  is  not  proved  to  have  been  sea- 
rortby  at  the  time  she  was  taken  to  be  sunk,  shall  a  great- 
r  allowance  be  nrade  than  will,  with  the  monev  hereto- 
6re  received  for  damage  and  detention  of  such  vessel, 
nd  the  value  thereof  at  the  time  she  was  raised,  with 
uch  rigging  or  other  articles  as  have  been  sold  or  reserv- 
d  by  the  proper  owner,  amount  to  the  value  of  the  ves- 
el  at  tlie  time  she  was  taken  to  be  sunk. 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  furthir  enacted.  That  the  amount  so 
>und  by  the  Third  Auditor  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 
sspectively,  or  to  their  legal  representatives,  by  the 
ecretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  any  money,  not  other- 
rise  appropriated,  or  be  applied  on  del>t8  due  by  them 
)  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

N  ACT  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  certain  services  of  her  Mili- 
tia during  the  late  war. 

Be  U  enaitedf  &c  That  tlie  proper  accounting  officers 
f  the  Treasury,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sec- 
tary of  War,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
rcctecl  to  audit  and  settle  the  claims  of  the  State  of 
ussachusetts  against  the  United  States,  for  the  services 
'  her  Mihtia  during  the  late  war,  in  the  following  cases  : 
trst,  where  the  Militia  of  the  said  St.ite  were  culled  out 
.  repel  actual  invasion,  or  under  a  well  fuhndcd  apprc- 1 
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RESOLUTION  in  relation  to  the  compensation  of  officers 

of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Beaolved,  &c.  That  the  pay,  subsistence,  emoluments, 
and  allowances  received  by  the  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  previous  to  the  first  of  April,*  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  directed  to 
be  continued  to  them  from  that  date  up  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty -one. 

Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  Snuth. 

Beit  enacted,  ^c.  That  the  Secretary  oftne  Treasury 
pay  to  James  Smith,  out  of  any  money,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  eighty  dollars,  for  the  loss  of  a 
horse  whichCapt.  Robert  Brackenridge  impressed  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
•ight  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  property  of  said  Smith. 

Approved,  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Wheatlcy. 

Beit  enacted,  ^c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Thomas  Wheatly,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  the^  sum  of  forty-five 
dollars,  the  value  of  a  liorse  that  died  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  one  tliousand  eight  hundred 
and  twelve,  for  the  want  of  forage. 

Approved :  ilay  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Williams. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry pay  to  Henry  Williams,  out  of  any  money,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  the  value  of  two  horses  which  died  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  for  the  want  of  forage,  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Creek  Indians,  the  property  of  said  WUl'iams. 

Approved:  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  Bamett 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  tlie  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  arc  hereby  required  to  set- 
tle the  account  of  James  Bamett,  a  Lieutenant  of  Infant- 
ry in  the  Continental  line  in  the  Revolutionaiy  war,  and 
to  allow  to  him  five  years  full  pay  for  his  services  in  said 
war  as  a  Lieutenant  as  aforesaid,  it  being  the  commuta- 
tion for  his  half  pay  for  life;  and  that  it  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved:  May  28, 1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Shaw. 

Be  U  enacted^  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  f>e,  and 
he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cau^e  Joseph  Shaw,  a  Revolu- 
tionary Pensioner  of,  the  United  States,  to  be  pud  at  the 
rate  of  eight  dollan  i>er  month,  from  the  tenth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  (the 
date  of  his  first  declaration  under  the  act,  entitled  *'An 
fu:t  to  provide  for  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  land 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,"  approved  the  eighteenth  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighteen,)  up  to  the  eleventh 
day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  the  day  on  which  his  pension  was  allowed  to  com- 
mence under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  War. 

Approved:  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT   for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Baptiste  Le- 

Gendre. 
Be  U  enaetedt  ttc.  That  the  heirs  of  Baptiste  Le  Gen- 
dre  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  confirmed  in  their  claim  to 
six  arpents  of  land  in  firont,  by  forty  in  depth,  situated 
on  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton 
Rouge,  and  bounded  above  by  lands  of  Jeap  Baptiste 
TuiULer,  and  below  by  land  of  Ivon  Le  Gendie;  and  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  lAn4  Office,   upon  being 

E resented  with  a  plat  and  surve)r  of  the  said  land,  reg^ 
irly  made  by  competent  authority,  ^all  issue  to  thft  pe- 
titioners a  patent  therefor:  Pntciaedt  That  this  act  shall 
amount  only  to  a  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall,  in  no  manner,  affect  the  rights 
of  third  persona,  or  claims  derived  from  the  U.  States  by 
donation  or  purchase. 
Approved:  May  28,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Francois  Isidore  Tuiller. 

Be  it  endtted,  &c.  That  Francois  Isidore  Tuillier  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his  chum  to  a  tract  of 
land  of  six  arpents  in  front,  by  forty  in  depth,  situated  on* 
the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge, 
and  State  of  Louisiana,  bounded  above  by  lands  of  Jo- 
seph Grand,  and  below  by  lands  of  J.  Charles  Tuiller, 
and  containing  two  hundred  and  forty  superficial  arpents 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  two  acres  and  forty-two  one- 
hundredths;  and  tliat  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Ofiice,  upon  t|ie  presentation  of  a  plat  and  survey 
of  the  same,  regularly  made  by  competent  authority, 
shall  issue  a  patent  therefor,  to  the  said  Francois  Isidore 
Tuillier:  Prtwtded^  That  this  act  shal^  amount  only  to  a 
relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  not  affect,  in  any  manner,  the  rights  of  third  per- 
sons, or  claims  derived  from  the  United  States  by  dona 
tion  or  purchase. 

Approved:  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Gasney. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury*,  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  fifty  dolliu^  to  Peter  Gasney, 
a  mounted  volunteer  soldier  in  the  campaign  under  Gov. 
Shelby,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, for  the  loss  of  his  horse,  in  consequence  of  his  hav 
ing  been  dismounted  and  separated  from  him. 

Approved :  Hay  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  tlie  relief  of  John  Cooper,  William  Saunders 

and  WilUam  R.  Porter. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  a  judgment  obtained  by  the 
United  States  against  John  Cooper,  William  Saunders, 
and  William  R.  Porter,  in  the  C'ux:uit  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  for  the  fifth  Circuit  and  Virginia  district,  on 
the  fifth  day  ofApril,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
and  thirty  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents,   with  interest 


I  from  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thoa- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  be  henceforth  held,  and 
taken  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  a  security  only  far  the 
payment,  to  the  United  States,  of  the  sum  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  dollars  and  eighty-three  cents,  vitii 
interest  thereon  from  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thoa- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  the  costs  of  mid 
judgment;  and,  also,  as  security  for  all  auch  sums  of 
money  as  may  rightfully,  hereafter,  be  paid  at  the  Trea- 
sury, in  discharge  of  balances  due  the  fourth  re^ment  of 
Virginia  militia,  to  pay  which  the  funds  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  William  Estes,  paymaster  to  that  regimeot, 
and  for  whose  default  the  judgment  aforesaid  was  mh 
dered  against  the  defendants  as  his  sureties. 

Sec.  2.  Andbe  it  farther  enaded^  That,  whcnsoerer 
any  payment  or  payments  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  which  ought  to  have  been  made 
by-  the  said  William  Estes,  out  of  the  money  placed  in  fab 
hands  for  the  payment  of  bidances  due  the  fourth  regi- 
ment Virginia  militia,  of  which  be  was  paymaster,  that 
the  United  States  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  have 
writs  of  scire  facias,  on  the  judgment  aforesaid,  against 
the  defendants,  their  executors,  or  adniinistratof%  to 
have  execution  for  the  sums  so  paid,  with  interest  from 
the  times  of  payment  until  the  whole  amount  of  said  judg- 
ment shall  be  levied  and  paid. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  UfuHner  enaded^  Thai,  whatever  de- 
mand of  payment  shall  hereafter  be  made  at  the  Trea- 
sury Department,  b\'  any  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  funds  so  held  by  Williani  £stes,  pay- 
ment of  such  denuind  shall  be  suspended,  until  notice 
thereof  be  given  to  the  defendant!^  or  such  of  them  as 
ma^  afterwards  be  proceeded  against,  and  time  aUowed 
to  investigate  the  justice  of  the  claim  at  the  said  Depart- 
ment, and  not  elsewhere. 
Approved:  May  28, 1830.  ^ 


'  AN  ACT  for  the  reUef  of  Judah  AJden. 

Be  it  enacted,  Ue,  That  the  Secretaiy  of  War  be,  aaa 
he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  to  issue  a  duplicate 
military  bounty  land  warrant  to  Judah  Aldeo,  a  Captain  la 
the  second  l^faasachusetts  regiment,  in  the  array  of  the 
Revolution,  for  three  hundred  acres  of  land ;  the  origiml 
warrant,  number  twelve,  having  been  lost  or  nuslaad. 

Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  or  legal  repieseota- 
tives  of  Joseph  Falconer,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e.  That  the  proper  accounting  officen 
of  the  Treasury  Department  be  authorized  to  audit  anJ 
settle  the  claim  of  Joseph  Falconer,  an  officer  of  the  Re- 
volution, formerly  of  Philadelphia,  deceased,  on  accouet 
of  two  several  loan  office  certificates,  issued  April  tvei> 
ty-fin.t,  one  tliousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight, 
to  and  in  the  name  of  John  Cox  {  namely,  one  fiartheains 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  numbered  thirty-five,  and 
one  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars,  and  nurobeivd  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  specie  value  of  the  same,  exclusive  of  bce- 
rest,  which  certificates  are  alleged  to  have  been  ksi,  and 
appear  by  the  books  of  the  Treasuxy  to  he  tfutstanilu^ 
and  unpaid ,  and  ihat  the  amount  so  ascertained  as  afbc«- 
said,  be  paid  to  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  tt,t 
said  Joseph  Falconer,  or  either  of  them,  duly  authoned 
and  empowered  to  receive  the  same,  out  of  any  money 
in  tlie  Treasury  tjot  otherwise  appropriated  :  rrwided, 
Tliat  the  person  or  persons  recenring  the  amount  aloie- 
said,  shall  first  execute,  and  deliver  to  the  ComptraDer  rj( 
the  Treasury,  a  bond  of  indemnity  in  double  the  amoun: 
of  the  sum  to  be  paid,  with  sufficient  security,  as  the  said 
Comptroller  shall  direct  and  approve. 

Approved  ;  May  28,  1830. 
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I2l8t  Govs.  1st  Ssgi. 


AN  ACT  for. the  relief  of  Wilkins  Tannehill. 
Be  it  enacted^  &e.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otlierwise  ap- 


regularly  made  by  competent  authority,  shall  issue  a  pa- 
tent therefor  :  Providea,  That  this  act  shall  amount  only 
to  a  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 


propriated,  to  Wilkins  Tannehill,  the  sum  of  four  hun«  shall,  in  no  manner,  affect  the  rights  of  tiiird  persons,  or 
dred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  twenty  cent8,the  amount  any  claim  derived  from  the  United  States,  either  by  do- 
of  two  accounts,  one  in  favor  of  Erasmus  Chapman,  and.^  nation  or  purchase. 


the  other  in  favor  of  Robert  H.  Boon,  for  services  per- 
formed for  the  United  States,  during  the  late  war,  with 
their  teams  and  wagons,  of  which  the  said  Tatinehiil  is 
the  owner  by  assignment. 
Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  H.  Wendal,  a  Captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  place  the  name 
of  John  H.  Wendal  upon  the  list  of  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioners, and  to  pay  nim  at  the  rate  of  forty  dollars  a 
month,  during  his  natural  life.  « 

Approved,  Bfay  28»  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
James  Davenport,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
of  the  Treasury  be^nd  he  is  hereby,authorized  and  requir- 
ed to  pay  to  the  le^  representatives  of  James  Davenport, 
deceased,  late  an  mvaliaVensioner  of  the  U,  States,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  pension  allowed  to  the  said  James  Davenport,  from 
the  fourth  of  September,  dghteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
when  he  received  his  last  pajrment,  until  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Approved :  May  38k  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  tlie  heirs  of  Jean  Marie  Tra- 

hand,  deceased. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  heirs  of  Jean  Marie  Tra- 
haud,  deceased,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  confirmed 
in  their  claim  Jp  six  arpents  front  by  focty  in  depth,  on 
the  river  Misasstpp^  in  the  parish  or  West  Baton  Rouge, 
bounded  above  by  Joseph  Tuillier,  and  below  by  lands 
of  Baptiste  Guedry.  The  same  to  be  located  agreeably 
to  a  plat  of  survey  made  by  Ephnum  Davidson,  by  order 
of  the  Surveyor  of  the  laiids  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  Axi 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  upon  .a 
survey  of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  duly  executed  by  compe- 
tent authority,  shall  issue  a  patent  therefor  :  JPromaedt 
That  this  act  shall  only  amount  to  a  relinquishment  of  the 
right  of  the  United  States,  and  slialUm  no  manner,  affect 
the  rights  of  third  persons,  or  claims  derived  from  the 
United  States  by  purchase  or  donation. 

Approved :  Blay  38,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Lewis. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to' 
Michael  Lewia,'or  his  legal  representatives,*  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Tk^asur}*,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  as  a  compensa- 
tion in  full  for  hb  services  as  pilot  on  board  the  LL  States 
schooner  Vixen,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen,  and  subsequent  detention  as  a  prisoner  of 
war. 

Approved  x  May  38,  1830. 

AN*  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Fridge. 
Se  it  enaeted,  &c.  That  Alexander  Fridge  be,  and  he 
ia  hereby,  confirmed  in  his  claim  to  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land,  on  which  he  now  resides,  in  the  parish  of 
Baat  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  a  dona- 
tion i  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  lAnd  Office, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  plat  wad  survey  of  said  land, 


Approved  :  May  38,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  confirm  certain  claims  to  lands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Jackson  Court  House,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  the  claims  to  lands  reported 
by  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  tlie  Land  Office  for  the 
District  of  Jackson  Court  House,  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approv- 
ed on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  entitled  ••  An  act  siippleraen- 
,tary  to  the  several  acts  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
land  claims  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,"  as  founded  on 
any  order  of  survey,  requette,  permission  to  settle,  or 
otiier  written  evidence  of^  claim  derived  from  the  Spanisli 
authorities,  which  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Re- 
gister and  Receiver,  to  be  confirmed,  and  which,  by  the 
said  reports,  appear  to  be  derived  froiti  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment prior  to  the  twentieth  of  December,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  three,  and  the  land  claimed  to 
have  been  cultivated  and  inliabited  on  or  before  that  day, 
shall  be  confirmed  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  title  had 
been  completed :   Provided,  That,  in  all   such  claims, 
where  the  plat  and  certificate  of  survey,  made  prior  to  the 
fifteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen,  under  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
in  pursuance  of  such  claim,  has  not  been  filed  witli  the 
said  Register  and  Receiver,  such  claitoi  shall  not  be  con- 
firmed to  any  one  person  for  more  than  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty  acres';  and  thai  for  all  the  other  claims  com- 
prised m  the  reports  as  aforesaid,  and  which  ought,  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Register  and  Receiver,  to  be  confirmed, 
the  claimant  to  such  land   shall   be  entitled  to  a  grant 
therefor,  as  a  donation,not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred  and 
eighw  acres  to  any  one  person  :  Jhd  provided  aJko,  That 
the  claim  ^f  the  representatives  of  Louis  Boisdore,  num- 
bered four,  in  report  numbered  three,  shall  not  be  con- 
firmed to  more  than  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  acres  i 
and  all  the  confirmations  of  the  said  incomplete  titles  and 
g^nts  of  donations,  hereby  provided  to  be  made,  shall 
amount  only  to  a  relinquishment  forever,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  of  any  claim  whatever  to  the  tract  of 
I  land  so  confirmed  or  granted,  without  prejudice  to  the 
interests  of  third  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Mt  he  it  farther  enacted.  That  evety  person, 
or  his  or  her  legal  representatives,  whose  claim  is  embra- 
ced by  the  said  Register  and  Receiver,  in  their  reports, 
numbers  five,  six,  and  seven,  of  actual  settlers,  or  their 
leg^l  representatives,  not  having  any  written  evidence  of 
claim,  shall,  where  it  appears  by  the  said  reports  that  the 
land  claimed  or  settled  on  had  been  actually  inhabited 
and  c\iltivated  by  such  person,  or  persons,  in  whose  right 
the  same  is  claimed,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April,  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  be  enti- 
tled to  a  grant  for  the  land  so  claimed  or  settled  on,  as  a 
donation  :  Provided,  Tliat  not  more  than  one  tract  shall 
be  granted  to  any  one  person,  and  the  same  shall  not  ex- 
ceed six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  to  include  his  or  her 
improvements,  and  to  be  bounded  by  sectional  or  divi- 
sional lines  ;  and  that  no  lands  shall  be  thus  granted, 
which  are  claimed  or  recognized  by  the  precedi:ig  section. 
Sec.  3.  Jtnd  he  it  further  «taeie(/,,Tbat,  every  person, 
or  his  or  her  leeal  representatives,  comprised  in  the  afore- 
said reports  of  actual  settlers,  not  having  any  written 
evidence  of  claim,  who,  on  the  third  du^  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  did,  as  appears  by 
those  reports,  actually  inhabit  and  cultivate  a  tract  of 
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]and  in  said  dialrict,  not  claimed  under  any  written  evi- 
dence of  title  legally  derived  from  the  French,  British, 
or  Spanish  Governments,  or  granted  as  a  donation,  shall 
be  entitled  to  become  the  purchaser  of  tlie  quarter  sec- 
lion,  or  two-eighths  of  any  section  on  which  the  improve- 
ments may  be»  and  inchiding  the  same,  ftt  the  same  price 
far  whtcii  other  public  lands  are  sold  at  private  sale  : 
Provided,  That  the  same  shall  be  entered  with  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Land  Office,  within  the  term  of  two  years, 
or  before,  if  the  same  shall  be  offered  at  public  sale:  ^nd 
provided^  also.  That,  where  any  such  person  js  settled 
on,  and  has  improved  any  school  lands,  in  said  district, 
such  person  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  kct,  approved  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentv- 
six,  entitled  "An  act  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption,  m 
the  purchase  of  lands,  to  certain  settlers  in  the  States  of 


dred  dollars,  and  of  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyinnii 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars ;  to  be  paid  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  quarterly  payments. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  tlie  relief  of  John  MoQitt 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  ofRcm 
of  the  I'reasury  Department  be,  and  they  are  herebj, 
authorized  and  directed  to  settle  and  ascertain  the  value 
of  a  Continental  Land  Office  certificate,  number  one  bua- 
dred  and  four,  issued  in  favor  of  John  Moffitr,  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Loans  of  the  State  of  South  Carolim; 
and  that  the  sum  found  to  be  due  on  the  said  certificate 
(exclusive  of  interest)  be  paid  to  the  said  Moffitt,  outof 
any  moneys  in  tlie  Treasuiy,  not  otherwise  Rppropnated. 

Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 


Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Territory  of  Florida. 

.n^  B;c1;iir  nl-^fhi'Z^"!'*/,  vf 'if^li'^'""  the  Register  I  ^j,  ^^T  for  the  relief  of  Alexwider  Montgomery.  Jota 
•nd  Receiver  of  the  B».d  duitrict  shall  possess  the  same        „    ^,„^  ^j  t^^  «irainisti«tow  of  JohS  WilSi.  de- 

ceased. 


possess 
powers,  and  perform  the  same  duties,  in  relation  to  the 
claims  confirmed  by  this  act,  as  are  given  to,  and  required 
of,  them,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  eighth  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  entitled 
"An  act,  supplementary  to  the  several  acts  for  adjusting 
the  claims  and  titles  to  lands,  and  establishing  I^nd  Offi- 
ces, in  the  district  East  of  the  Island  of  New  Orleans." 

Approved  :    May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  increasing  the  Terras  of  the  Judicial  Courts  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  and  adding  to  the  compensation  of  several  Dis* 
trict  Judges  of  Uie  United  States. 

Se  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  helreafler,  there  shall  be  held, 
monthly,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Session  of  the  Dis- 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  to  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  and  be  held  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law 
for  holding  the  stated  terms  of  the  said  Court. 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  be  itfttrthcr  enacted.  That,  hereafter,  there 
shall  be  held,  annually,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  two  ad- 
ditional Sessions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  U.  States, 
for  the  said  district,  for  the  trial  of  criminal  causes,  and 
suits  in  equity,  to  commence  on  the  last  Monday  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  tlie  last  Monday  of  Jtily :  4nd  further.  That 
the  said  Court  may,  at  its  discretion,  direct  Special  Ses- 
sions thereof  to  be  held  in  the  said  city,  for  the  trial  of 
criminal  causes  or  suits  in  equity  :  which  said  additional 
and  special  sessions  may  be  held  by  the  said  District 
Judge  alone. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  hereafter,  the 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
shall  reside  in  the  city  of  ^t^  York  ;  and  there  shall  be 
allowed  the  said  Judge  the  yearly  compensation  of  thirty 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  quarterly  payments  j  to  the  Judge  of 
the  Northern  District  of  New  York  the  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  the  Judge  for  the  District  of  Connec- 
ticut one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  hereafter, there 
shall  be  allowed  the  District  Judges  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Districts  of  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  and  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
each,  the  yearly  compensation  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  $  and  to  the  District'Judges  of  the  following 
Districts,  respectively,  the  yearly  compensation  follow- 
ing :  to  the  District  Judge  of  North  CaroHna  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  of  Maine  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars, of  Rhode  Island  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
of  Delaware  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  of  Mary- 


land  two  thousand  dollars,  of  New  Jersey  one  thousand    pension  roH. 
nvc  hundred  dollars,  of  Vermont  one  thousand  two  hxm-  -     Annroved.: 


Be  it  enacted,  &c,  Thflt  John  H.  Watts,  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to-  reKnquith 
to'the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the  Comnuasionc 
of  the  General  Land  Office  may  prescribe,  the  patent 
heretofore  issued  in  his  fiivor,  for  East  half  g^  the  North- 
east quarter  of  section  twenty-one,  in  township  ten,  of 
range  twelve,  in  the  Caliaba  district ;  and,  upon  the  eij 
ecution  of  such  relinquishment,  the  moneys  heretofore 
paid  upon  the  said  East  hall  of  the  Northeast  quarter, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  West  half  of  the 
same  quarter,  and  the  said  Commissioner  shall  cause  i 
patent  to  be  granted  therefor. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  wheneTcr  Alei- 
ander  Montgomeiy,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  shall  |»cduoe 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offioe,  satisfec* 
tory  evidence  that  be  has  paid  to  the  United  States  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  scTenty. 
seven  cents,  on  account  of  the  Southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twenty,  in  township  seventeen',  of  range  eighteen, 
in  the  Chilicothe  Land  district,  the  said  Commissioner  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  cause  a  patent  to  be  is- 
sued for  the  same,  in  &vor  of  the  said  Alexander  Mont- 
gomery. 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  administn- 
tor  and  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  John  liVilaon,  oi 
Ohio,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  relinqui^ 
to  the  United  SUtes,  the  West  half  of  South irest  quar^ 
ter  of  section  thirteen,   in  township  seven*  of  rang? 
twelve,  ill  the  Chillicothe  [«and  District,  and  apply  the 
amount  heretofore  paid  thereon  towards  the  payment  d 
the  East  half  of  the  same  ijuaiter  ^  and  upon  p«ymeot  ia 
full  being  made  for  the  said  East  half  in  cash,  at  a  dis- 
count of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent  the    Comais- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  shall  cause  a  pftteat  to 
be  issued  for  that  tract 
Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  tetief  of  Williara  Tipton. 
Be  il  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting^  oficer 
of  the  Treasury  Department  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authih 
rixed  and  required  to  pay  to  William  Tipton,  the  sum  oi 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars^  out  of  an; 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  approptiated  ;  that 
sum  being  the  amount  of  the  arrears  ot  penaoti  due  hl« 
fiom  the  United  States,  as  an  invalid  pennoner,  froB 
the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  fa«mdred 
and  eighty.four,  at  which  time  the  payment  of  his  pen- 
sion ceased,  until  theJirst  day  of  January^  one  thousss^ 
eight  hundred  and  three,  when  he  wttf  restored   to  the 


Approved-:  May  28,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  General  Simon  Kenton. 

Beitenaded,  &c.  That  the  Secretair  of  War  be^  and 
he  is  hereby*  authorized  and  required  Xo  place  General 
Simon  Kenton  upon  the  list  of  Revolutionary  penaionera, 
and  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  month,  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  pension 
aforesaid  shall  be  paid  out  of  any,  money  ih  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  pensions  are  now  paid. 

Approved  :  MMy  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Claxton. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Navy,  to  pay  to  the  person  or  persons  who 
may  be  legally  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  or  who  may 
hare  legally  paid  the  same,  the  taxable  costs  decreed  to 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  Olney. 

Be  it  enadedt  &c.  That  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Hevolotion,"  passed 
May  the  fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight, be  extended  to  Stephen  Olney^  of  Rhode  Island, 
a  captain  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  be 
pud  and  accounted  with  in  the  sama  manner  as  if  he  had 
already,  at  any  time  heretofore,  nnce  the  passage  of  said 
act,  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  the  fourth  sec« 
tion  thereof  { to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  fi)r  the  relief  of  Wallace  Robinson. 
Be  it  enaetedt  Cfe,  That  Wallace  Robinaon  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  surrender  to  the  Register  of  the 
Land  Office  at  St.  Stephen's,  Alabama,  the  patent  which 


Supenor 
that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  afbresaid,  out  of 
any  money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Sec.  2.  jind  tt  it  further  enacted^  That  the  proper  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby 
auUiorized  and  directed  to  audit  and  allow  the  ac** 


are 


counts  of  the  said  Alexander  Claxton,  fiir  his  reasonable 
expenses,  incurred  by  him  in  and  about  the  prosecution 
of  his  claim  for  salvage  against  the  English  merchant  ship 
James  MitcheU,  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
East  Florida,  so  as  that  said  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  the  said  expenses,  when 
ascertained,  be  paid  to  the  said  Alexander  Choton,  out 
of  any  monev  in  the  Treasiiiv  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved:  May 28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jacob  Wilderman. 

Be  it  enaetedf  C^c,  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department  cause  to  be  paid-  to  Jacob 
Wilderman,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasui^ 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  full  for  the  balance  of  his^ 
pay  as  a  Mounted  Ranger,  in  the  Company  of  Captain 
Short,  from  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen,  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Approve^  klay  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  John  Tuillier, 

deceased. 

Be  itenaetedf  &c.  That  the  heirs  of  John  Tuillier,  de- 
ceased, be,  and  thev  are  hereby,  confirmed  in  tlieir 
claim  to  a  tract  of  land  situated  on  the  West  bank  of  the 
river  Mississippi,  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge, 
containing  nx  arpents  in  flront  by  forty  in  depth,  and 
bounded  above  by  lands  of  Francois  I.  Tuillier,  and  be- 
low by  lands  of  Joseph  Trahan «  sud  tract  of  land  to  be 
located  according  to  a  plat  of  survey  made  by  Ephraim 
Davidson,  on  the  mxth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  six ;  and  the  Commi^ioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  is  hereby  required,  upon  the  presentation 
and  return  of  a  survey  of  said  land,  so  made  by  compe- 
tent authority,  to  issue  a  patent  therefor  :  Provided,  That 
this  act  shall  amount  only  to  a  relinquishment  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  no  manner  affisct  the 
rights  of  third  persons,  or  claims  derived  from  the  United 
States  by  purchase  or  donation. 

Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 


Pearl  rivdr,  in  said  State ;  and  that  the  said  Wallace  Ro- 
binson be  authorized,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  enter  with  said 
Register  the  west  half  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion twenty-nine,  in  township  seventeen,  of  range  two 
eait,  in  the  same  district,  fof  which  a  patent  sliall  issue  : 
Provided^  That  the  said  last  named  half  quarter  section 
shall  remain  unsold  and  unappropriated,  and  that  the  said 
Wallace  Robinson  shall,  at  the  time  of  surrendering  said 
patent  for  the  first  named  halfquarter  section,  file  there- 
with a  release  of  all  title  to  the  same. 
Approved  :  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ann  Brasheiffs,  of  Mississippi. 

Be  it  enaetedf  &e.  That  upon  a  return  of  a  plat  and 
certificate  of  survey,  lenll;^  made,  to  the  General  Land 
Office,. a  patent  shall  be  issued  to  Ann  Brashears,  for 
four  hund]«d  and  eighty  arpents  of  land,  in  the  county 
of  Claiborne  and  State  oit  Mississippi,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  north  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre,  being  the  residue  of  a 
tract  of  eight  bunded  arpents  surveyed  for  her  under  the 
Spanish  Government^  b^  one  William  Thomas,  then  De- 
puty Surveyor  for  William  Vausdan,  Surveyor,  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  the  quantity  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  arpents,  which  has  been  confirmed  to  one  Richard 
Sparks ;  which  survey  of  eight  hundred  arpents  included 
the  place  called  the  White  Lick  Ground,  and  a  camp 
near  the  centre  thereof,  in  which  one  Benjamin  Foy  once 
resided ;  Provided,  however,  that  such  patent  shall  con- 
vey such  tiUe  only  as  the  United  States  now  may  have  to 
it,  and  shall  not  include  any  land  to  which  any  other  per- 
son has  a  legal  titles  and  mall  not  be  issued  until  satis- 
ftctory  evidence  be  laid  before  the  Commiauoner  of  tiie 
General  Land  Office,  tliat  it  does  not  include  any  land  to 
which  any  other  person  sets  up  a  legal  title. 

Approved:  Mi^  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Vincent  de  Rivafinoli,  and 

othen. 
Be  it  enaded^  &c.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  State  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  issue  letters  pa- 
tent, in  the  usual  form,  to  Vincent  de  Rivafinoli,'for  him- 
self, and  as  attorney  in  fact  for  Charles  Harsleben  and 
WiUiam  Davi%  of  the  kingdom  cf  Great  Britain,  as  joint 
inventors  of  a  machine  for  facilitating  the  washing  of 
ores  and  alluvial  soils,  and  the  extraction  of  metallic  aub- 
stances  and  precious  stones  fi«m  ores,  earth,  sand,  or 
other  matter  in  which  thev  may  be  found,  upon  hia  mak- 
ing oath  that  he  verily  believes  that  he,  and  the  said 
Charles  Harsleben  and  William  Davis,  are  Uie  true  johit 
inventors  and  discoveftrs  of  the  said  machine,  and  upon 
his  complying  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  sey^ral  acta 
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Xoittt  of  the  United  Statee. 


of  Congress  relative  to  the  Issuing  of  letters  patent  fori  they*  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  agreed,  they  shall 


inventions  and  improvements,  except  so  far  m  the  said 
acts  require,  on  the  part  of  aliens,  a  residence  of  two 
years  in  the  United  States. 
Approved:  May  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  Brownson. 

Se  it  enaeied^  &c.  That  the  provittona  of  the  act,  entitled 
**  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution,"  approved  fif- 
teenth May,  one  thousand  eight  h  ndred  and  twenty, 
eight,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  declared  to  be,  applicable 
to  the  case  of  Abraham  Brownson,  who  enlisted  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  in  the 
Hevolationary  war$  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury be,  and  he  is  hereby,  (Erected  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  said  act  to  him,  any  thing  contained  in  the  same  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Approved:  Bfay  28,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  impost 

duties. 
Beii  enaeied^  &e.  That  the  President  of  Che  United 
States,  by  and  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  an  additional  appraiser  of 
merchandise  for  the  port  <»  New  York,  who  shall  take  a 
similar  oath,  and  have  like  power  and  compensation,  and 
perform  the  same  duties,  with  the  appraisers  now  autho- 
rised by  law  to  be  appointed  at  that  place.  < 
Sec.  2.  Jind  be  itjuriher  enacted^  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  appoint,  not  cxceedin{f  four  assistant 
appraisers  in  New  York,  two  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  in 
Boston,  who  shall  be  practically  acquainted  with  the 
quality  and  value  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  importation,  subject  to  appraisement,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Appraising  goods  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  who  shall 
take  and  subscribe  an  oath  diligently  and  &ithfu%  to  ex- 
amine and  inspect  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  aa 
the  principal  appraisers  may  direct,  and  truly  to  report  to 
them,  to  the  best  of  thehr  knowledge  and  betief,  the  true 
value  thereof,  according  to  law;  whereupon  the  pxindpal 
appraisers  shall  revise  and  correct  the  same  as  they  may 
juoge  proper,  pid  report  to  the  collector  their  decision 
thereon ;  but,  if  the  collector  shall  deem  any  appraise- 
ment of  goods  too  low,  he  shall  have  power  to  order  are- 
appndsement,  cither  by  the  principal  appraisers,  or  by 
three  merchants  designated  by  him  for  ttiat  purpose,  who 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  cause  the  du- 
ties to  be  charged  accordingly. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  af- 
ter the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  whenever  floods 
of  which  wool  or  cotton  is  a  component  part,  of  similar 
kind,  but  different  quality,  are  found  in  the  same  package, 
if  not  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it 
sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of 
the  best  article  contained  in  such  package  as  the  average 
value  of  the  whole ;  and  if'  the  owner,  importer,  or  con- 
signee, or  agent  for  any  goods  appraised,  shall  consider 
any  appraisement  made  mr  the  appraisers,  or  other  per- 
sons oesignateil  by  the  collector,  too  high,  he  may  apply 
to  the  collector,  in  writing,  stating  the  reasons  for  nis 
opinion,  and  having  made  oath  that  the  said  appraisement 
is  higher  than  the   actual   cost  and  proper  char^  on 
which  duty  is  to  be  charged,  and  also,  that  he  venly  be- 
lieves it  is  higher  than  the  current  value  of  the  said  goods, 
including  said  charges,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  the 
collector  shall  designate  one  merchant,  skilled  in  the  va- 
lue of  such'  goods,  and  the  owner,  importer,  conagnee, 
or  agent,  may  designate  anotheiv  both  of  whom  shall 
be   citizens  of  the  United   States,   who,  if  they  can- 
not agree  in  an  appraisement,  may  designate  an  umpire, 
who  shall  alao  be  a  citizen  oKthe  United  States,  and  when 


report  the  result  to  the  collector,  and  S  their  appraise- 
ments shall  not  agree  with  that  of  the  United  States^  ap- 
praisers^ the  collector  shall  decide  between  them. 

Sec.  4.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  coUecton 
of  the  customa  shaU  cause  at  least  one  package  out  of 
eveiy  invoice,  and  one  packa^  at  least  out  of  every 
twenty  packages  of  each  invoice,  and  a  greater  number 
should  he  detfm  it  necessary,  of  goods  imported  into  the 
retpecUve  districts,  wluch  package  or  packages  he  shaU 
have  first  designated  on  the  invoice  to  be  opea^  and  ex- 
amined, and  u  the  same  be  found  not  to  correspond  with 
the  invoice,  or  to  be  falsely  charged  in  such  invoice,  the 
collector  shall  order,  forthwith,  all  the  goods  contained  in 
the  same  entry  to  be  inspected  ;  and  if  sucli  goods  be 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  the  same  sh|ill  be  appraised, 
and  if  any  package  shall  be  found  to  contain  any  article 
not  descnbed  in  the  Invoice,  or  if  such  package  or  b- 
voice  be  made  up  with  intent,  by  a  fidse  valuation,  or  ex* 
tension  or   otherwise,  to  evade  or  defiqaud  the  revenaei 
the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  fineenth  section  of 
the  *'act  supplementaiy  to  an  act  to  amend  an  act  enti- 
tled *  an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  in^ 
ports  and  tonnage,  passed  second  March,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  for  ether  purposes," 
passed  first    March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three  (  and  also  so  much  of  any  act  of  Congreai 
aa  imposes  an  additional  duty  or  penalty  of  fifty  p^  cen- 
tum on  duties  upon  any  goods  which   may  be  appraised 
at  twenty-live  per  centum,  or  ten  per  centum,  above  thdr 
invoice  price,  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  no  goods  Ua* 
ble   to  be  inspected  or  appraised  as  afoceaaldy  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
until  the  same  shall  have  been  inspected  or  appraised,  or 
until  the  packages  sent  to  be  inspected  or  apptai9ed,9tiafi 
be  found  correctly  and  fiuriy  invoiced  and  put  up,  and  s* 
reported  to  the  coUeotor.     Promded,  Thsl  the  coUeclar 
ma9,at  the  request  of  the  owner,  importer,  conagnee, 
or  agent,  take  bonds,  with  approved  security,  in  doobk 
the  estimated  value  of  such  goods,  conditioned  that  thev 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  oraer  oiF  the  collector,  at  any 
time  within  ten  days  after  the  package  or  packages,  sent 
to  the  public  stores  shallhave  been  appraised  and  report- 
ed to  the  collector.    And  if,  in  the  mean  time,  any  of 
the  said  package  shall  be  opened,  without  the  consest 
of  the  collector  or  survevor,  j^ven  in  writing,  and  thes 
in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  inspeeton  of  the  customs 
or  if  the  sud  package  or  packages  shall  not  be  dcfirercd 
to  the  order  of  the. collector,  according  to  the  eendxtloe 
of  the  said  bond,  Uie  bond  shall,  in  either  case,  be  for- 
feited. 

BecS.Jhidbeit  further  enacted,  Thatitabatl  bethe 
duty  of  the  collector  to  cause  all  goods  entered  for  re- 
exportation, with  the  right  of  drawback,  to  be  inspected, 
and  the  articka  thereof  compared  with  their  respective 
invcHces,  before  a  permit  shall  be*  given  for  landmg  the 
same ;  and  where  the  goods  so  entered  shall  be  found 
not  to  agree  with  tlie  entry,  tiiey  ttoaR  be  forfeited  \  and 
every  importer,  owner,  consignee,  i^nt,  or  ezpmter, 
who  shall  enter  g^oods  for  importation,  or  for  eiLportJilw, 
or  transportation  from  one  port  or  place  to  amiUier,  vith 
the  ri^ht  of  drawback,  shall  deposite  mth  the  coUectur 
the  ongpnal  invoice  of  such  goods,  if  not  before  depost- 
ed  with  the  collector,  and  in  th^t  case  an  authenticalei! 
invcMce  thereof,  to  be  filed'and  preserved  by  him  in  the 
archives  of  the  custom  house,  which  shall  be  agned  by 
such  importer,  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  exporter, 
and  the  oath  to  be  made  on  the  entry  of  such  goods  is 
shall  be  annexed  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Aasstut 
Appraisers  at  New  York  shall  receive  a  compensaition  # 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  and  those  at  B<^o* 
and  Philadelphia, .  a  compensation  of  twelve   Inuidrr. 
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dolUn  per  ftnnum,  to  be  pud  out  of  the  propeecU  of  the 
customs ;  an^  the  clerks,  aod  all  other  |>er8oni»  employed 
in  the  appraisers'  office,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  prin- 
cipal appraisers,  and  tiieir  nniDber  and  compensation 
Hmitcd  and  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Jtnd  be  U  fiuiher  enaded^  That  all  forfeitures 
incurred  under  this  act,  shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  and 
di5tributedt  accordin^p  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  en- 
titled  ''  an  act  to  re^ilate  the  coUeetion  of  duties  on  im 
ports  and  tonnage,"  passed  the  second  day  of  March, 
one  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  Promded, 
That  the  appraisers  and  assistant  appraisers,  shall  in  no 
case,  rec^ve  any  proportion  of  such  forfeiture.  And 
piwided  abo^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  remit  any  such  for- 
feiture whenever  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  fraud  on  the 
revenue  was  intended. 

Sec.  8.  Jnd  be  ii  Jurther  enaeied.  That  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  laws  lor  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  he  may  authorize  the  collector  of 
any  district  into  which  goods,  waresior  merchandise,  sub- 
ject to  duty,  may  be  imported,  to  require  the.  owner, 
importer,  or  consignee  of  ^ch  goods,  wares,  ormei> 
chandtse,to  give  bond,in  addition  to  the  bond  now  requir- 
ed by  law,in  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise, that  he  will  prcduce,  or  cause  to  be  produced, 
witliin  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  said  Secretary 
such  proof  as  the  said  Secretary  may  deem  necessary, 
and  as  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  sidd  owner,  impor* 
ter,  or  consignee,  to  obtain,  to  enable  the  collector  to  as- 
certain the  class  or  description  of  manufacture  or  rate  of 
du^,  to  which  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  may 
be  justly  liable. 

Sec.  9.  AndbeU  further  enacted^ '  That  from  and  after 
the  thirteenth  day  of  Septetnber  next,  i^  iron,  manufac* 
tored  for  rail  roads,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  rate  of  du- 
ty which  is  now  imposed  on  bar  or  bolt  iron  of  similar 
manufacture  e  and  that  all  scrap  iron  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  duty  that  is  charged  on  iron  in  pigs.  Proniled^That 
when  it  shall  be  satisfactorily  proveil  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  any  of  the  sud  iron  imported  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  in  the  construction  of  Any  rail 
road  or  inclined  plane  by  any  State,  or  incorporated 
company,  has  been  actually,  and  perroaneptly  laid  on 
any  such  rail  road  or  inclined  plane  ;  that  then,  and  in 
that  c»se,  he  may  allow  to  such  State,  or  company,  a 
drawback  of  Uic  duty  on  such  nul  road  iron  so  laid  \  or, 
if  the  duty  upon  the  same  shi^ll  have  been  actually  paid, 
he  may  refund  the  same.    Provided,  such  drawback  or 
re- payment  diall  not  reduce  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  such 
iron  below  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  nor  upon 
any  less  quantity  than  twenty  tons. 
Approved,  May  28,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  authoriie  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the 
St.  Helena  land  Strict  in  Louisiana,  to  receive  evi- 
dence,  and  report  upon  certain  claims  to  land  mention- 
ed therein. 

Be  ii  ena^tedf  &c.  That  the>  Register  and  Receiver  of 
the  St.  Helena  land  district,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  receive  evidence  in 
aupport  of  the  cUum  of  John  McBonough  to  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  above  by  the  lands 
of  John  D.  Bellevire,  and  bdow  by  lands  of  Madame 
A.  Duplainter,  and  said  to  contain  about  fourteen  ar' 
penta  in  front :  al^o,  one  tract  of  land,  situated  on  the  ri- 
ver Amite,  alleged  to  have  been  originally  granted  to 
Domingo  Assaretto  by  Governor  Miro,  on  the  eighteenth 
February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
containing  thirty  arpents  in  front,  by  forty  in  depth,  un- 
der whom  the  said  BfcDonongh  claims  title.    *   ' 


Sec.  2.  jfyd  be  ii  fiuiher  enacted^  That  the  said 
ter  and  Receiver  shall  have  the  same  powers,  and  per'> 
form  the  same  duties,  in  relation  to  the  said  two  claims, 
as  was  authorize^  and  required  of  them  by  the  act  of  the 
third  of  Blarch,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine^ 
teen ;  and  shall  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gene- 
ral Land  OflUce  an  abstract  of  the.  evidence  furnished  in 
each  case,  together  with  their  opinion  thereon,  that  the 
same  may  belud  before  Congress  at  the  commencement 
ofi  their  next  session. 

Approved,  May  28, 1830. 


AN  ACT  relative  to  the  pUn  of  Detroit,  in  Ifichigan 

Territory. 
Be  U  enaeied.  Sec.  That  the  Governor  and  Judges  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  or  any  three  of  them,  are  re- 
quired  to  mute  a  report  of  the  plan  oflaying  out  the  town 
of  Detroit,  under,  and  by  virtue  of  an  act,entitled  "an  act 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  titles  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Detroit,  and  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," passed  tlie  twenty-first  April,  one  thousand  eiebt 
hundred  and  six  ( one  copy  of  which  shall,  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  be  deposited  and  recoided 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan, and  another  copy  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  Con- 


Approved;  May  38,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  the  proviso  in  **An  act  to  authorize 
ma«iters  of  vessels  in  certain  cases  to  clear  out  either  at 
Uie  Custom  House  of  Petersburg,  or  that  of  Rich- 
mond." 

Be  it  enacted,  Uc.  That  the  proviso  of  an  act,  passed 
Mav  twenty-sixth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty •four,  entitled  **Kn  act  to  authorize  masters  of  vessels  tn 
certain  cases  to  clear  out  either  at  the  Custom  House  of 
Petersburg*  or  tliat  of  Richmond,  "be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed. 
Approved:  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  a  part  of  an  act,  passed  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
four,  entitled  **An  act  making  provisions  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  public  lands  in  tlie  Indiana  Territory,  and  for 
other  purposes," 

Be  it  enacted,  &c«  That  so  much  of  an  act,  approved 
the  twenty-sixth  dav  of  March,  in  tlie  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  four,  entitled  *'An  ^ct  making  provi- 
sions for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Indiana 
Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Cause,  at'  least  once 
every  year,  the  books  of  the  offices  to  be  examined, 
and  the  balance  of  public  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  sev- 
eral Receivers  of  Public  Moneys  of  the  said  offices  to  be 
ascertwned,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  :  May  28, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Captam  John  Woods. 
Beit  enacted,  &c.  That,  instead  of  the  reservation  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  heretofore  surveyed  in  a 
square,  and  allowed  to  tlie  said  John  Woods,  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Alaba- 
ma, the  said  JohivWoods  be,  and  he  is  herebva  allowed 
to  take  his  reservation,  of  the  like  quantit;^  of  ux  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  in  the  county  aforeaaud,  according 
to  the  following  metes  and  boundls,  to  wit^  Beginning  at 
a  large  poplar,  on  the  State  line;  thence.  South  fifteen 
degrees  East,  sixty  poles,  to  a  stake;  thence.  South  forty- 
eight  degrees  Kast,  twenty  poles,  to  a  stake;  thence 
South  twenty-seven  degrees  East,  sixty-four  poles  to  a 
aourwood;  thence,  Souui  fifty  degrees  East,  fortv-eight 
poles  to  a  dog-woodi  thence,  South  sixty-seren  degrees 
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East,  two  hundred  and  eirhty-eight  poles»  •  to   a  white 
oak;  thence,  South  «even  degrees  West  fifty-two  poles  to 
a  huve  white  oak;  thence.  South  forty-one  degrees  West 
fifty-nTe  poles,  to  a  large  white  oak;  thence  South  twen- 
ty-four degrees  East,  twenty  poles  to  a  black    walnut; 
thence.  West  two  hundred  and  six  poles,  to  a  large  white 
oak  on  the  South  sideof  the  cove;  thence.    North  fifty 
nine  degrees  West,  one  hundred  and.  four  poles,  to  a 
hickory;  thence.  North  twelve  degrees  West,  fifty  poles, 
to  a  Spanish   oak ;    thence.  North  thirty-ene   degrees 
West,  thirty-nine  poles,  to  a  stake;  thence.  North  eleven 
degrees  West,  eighteen  poles,  to  an  elm;  thence  North 
thirty  degrees  West,  forty-two  poles,  to  a    white  oak, 
thence.  North  forty-seven  degrees  West,  thirty^six  poles 
to  a  hamham;  thence.  North  seventy-seven  degrees  West, 
fourteen  poles  to  a  stake  above  the  head  or  a  spring; 
thenee.  North  forty  degrees  West,  fifty-seven  poles,  to 
the  edge  of  the  West  part  of  Box's    cove,  to  a   small 
beech;  thence.  West  two  hundred  and  fifteen  p.oles^  to  a 
box  elder;  thence.  North  seventy  poles,  to   a  be6ch; 
thence.  East  one  hundred  and  thirty  poles,  to  a  9take, 
North  fifty  degrees  East,  sixty  poles,  to  a  white  oak  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  bluif;  thence.  East  one  hundred  and 
sixty  poles,  to  the   beginning;  Providedf  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
removal  of  any  individual  who  may  have  settled  upon, 
and  nay  now  occupy,  any  part  of  the  land  included  with- 
in the  mete^  and  bounds  aforesaid,  without  the  consent 
of  such  occupant. 
Approved:  May  28, 1830. 


AN  ACT  relating  to  the  Orphans'  Courts  in  the  District 

of  Columbia. 

Bt  it  enacted^  &c.  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
tliis  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pay  to  the  Judse 
of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Alexandria  county,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  in  quarterly,  payments,  out  of  any  un- 
appropriated money  in  tlie  Treasury,  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  dolburs  pei;  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  other  compen- 
sation for  his  services  as  Judge  of  said  Court. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Treasury  pay 
to  the  Judge  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Washington  coun- 
ty, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  quarterly  payments, 
out  of  any  unappropriated  money  m  the  T^asury,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  al 
other  compensation  for  his  services  as  Judge  of  said 
Court. 

Approved :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  vest  in  the  State  of  Indiana  certain  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  canal  grant. 

Be  it  enacted^  Sec.  That  there  be  vested  in  the  State  of 
Indiana  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  twentv- 
eight  acres  and  seventy-eight-hundredths  of  the  pubhc 
lands,  to  be  selected  by  the  Canal  Commissioners  of  said 
State,  from  the  alternate  sections  reserved  to  the  United 
Stales  in  the  division  made  under  ''an  aqjt  to  erant  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  rar  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  said  State  in  opening  a  canial  to  connect 
tlie  waters  of  the  Wabash  river  witli  those  of  I^e  Erie," 
approved  March  se<;ond,  one  thousand -eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  aforesaid  quan- 
tity heretofore  sold  by  the  United  States,  permanently  re- 
served by  treaty  to  individuals,  and  located  by  individual 
grants  before  the  division  aforesaid,  and  wnich  would 
otherwise  have  become  the  property  of  the  said  State  in 
virtue  of  the  act  above  referred  to ;  the  selections  afore- 
said to  be  made  and  reported  by  the  Commissioners  to  the 
proper  land  offices,  before  the  reserved  sections  aforesaid 
shall  be  offered  for  sale. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  protect  the  Surveyors  of  the  Public  Lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  punish  persons  guilty  of 
interrupting  and  hindering,  by  force.  Surveyors  in  the 
dischai^  of  their  duty. 

Be  it  enae:edf  &c.  That  any  person  who  shall  heretf- 
ter,  in-any  manner,  by  threats  or  fiirce,  interrupt,  hinder, 
or  prevent,  the  surveying  of  the  pid>Iic  lands  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  private  land  claims,  which  ha% 
or  may  be  confirmed  by  the  United  Statesj,  or  the  autho- 
rity thereof,  by  the  persons  authorized  to  survey  the  sane, 
in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  or  the  principal  Surveyors  in 
any  of  the  districts,  in  any  State  or  Territory,  sluJl  be 
considered  and  adjud^ped  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  m  any  District  or  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  any  State  or  Territory,  having  ju- 
risdiction of  the  same,  shall  be  fined  a  pan.  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  nor  more  Uian  three  thousand  dollars,  afid 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  time  not  Itas  than  one  oor 
more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  3.  Aid  be  it  further  enaeted,  That^  whenever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  fora- 
hie  opposition  has  been  offered,  or  will  likely  be  offered, 
to  any  Surveyor  or  Deputy  Survevor,  or  Asnatmnt  So^ 
veyor,  in  the  dischaige  of  his  or  their  duties,  in  survey- 
ing the  public  lands  of  the  United  States^  H  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  President  to  order  the  Marshal  of 
the  State  or  District,  by  himself  or  deputy,  to  attend 
such  Surveyor,  Deputy,  or  Assistant  Surveyor,  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  such  officer  in  the  executioa  of  fab 
duty  as  Surveyor,  to  remove  force  should  any  be  offered. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  alter  and  amend  the  sixty-fifth  article  of  the 
first  section  of  an  act,  entitled  f  *  An  act  for  establish- 
ing rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  Am&o 
of  the  United  States,"  passed  the  tenth  of  April,  one 
thousand  eiglit  bundled  and  six. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  whenever  a  General  officer 
commanding  an  army,  or  a  Colonel  commanding  a  sepa- 
rate department,  slial I  be  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  c: 
any  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States^  under  b's 
command,  the  General  Court  Martial  for  the  trial  of  sock 
officer,  shall  be  appomted  by  the  President  of  the  Unitei 
States. 

Sec  3.  Jnd  be  it  further  enaetedf  That  the  proceedings 
and  sentence  of  the  said  Court  shaU  be  sent  directly  u 
the  Secretary  of  War,  fo  be  by  him  laid  before  the  Pre- 
sident for  his  confirmation  or  approval,  or  oidets  in  ihe 

^ase. 

Sec.  3.  jSnd  be  a  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the 
aixty -fifth  article  of  the  first  section  of  <<  An  act  for  esta- 
blishing  rules  and  articles  for  the  Bovemraent  of  the  Ar- 
mies of  the  United  States,"  passed  on  the  tenth  of  AprX 
eighteen  hundred  and  six,  as  is  repugnant  hereto,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  selection  of  certain  school 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  wherever  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tions in  said  Territory,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  are 
now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  included  in  private  claims 
held  by  titles  confirmed,  or  legally  decided  to  be  vaBd 
and  sufficient,  other  lands  eqiuvalent  thereto  and  OK^t 
convenient  to  the  same^  may  be  aelected  in  lieu  thereof. 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaisnry . 
and  the  lands  so  selected  shall  be  entered  in  the  offioe  ct 
the  Regbter  of  the  land  district  in  which  they  woa^y  V^ 
and  be,  by  such  Register,  reported  to  the  Coamusstocser 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  as  school  lands  selected  ui» 
derUissact:  Provided,  That,  before  making  any  entri 
I  of  such  other  lands,  the  case  shdl  be  Aade  out  to  the  »■ 
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Usliictiofi  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  said  dis- 
trict, agreeably  to  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  the  Genenl  Land  Office  for  that  purpose,  shew- 
ing tliat  the  sixteenth  section,  or  a  part  thereof  has  bqen 
included  in  the  manner  abovementioned. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  granting  pensions  to  Samuel  II.  Phillips,  Cord 
Haz:ird,  and  John  M'Creary,  and  to  increase  tlie  pen- 
sion of  George  W.  Howard. 

Be  it  enaeietf,  he.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  directed  to  place  the  foHowing  named  per- 
sons on  the  list  of  invalid  ocnsioners  of  the  United*  States, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  pensions  according 
to  the  rates,  and  commencing  at  the  times  hereinafter 
incnttoned,  that  is  to  say  : 

Cord  Hazard,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  month, 
to  commence  on  thft  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ; 

Samuel  H.  Phillips,  at  the  rate  «f  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  to  commence  from  the  first  day  of  Januar}',  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty  ; 

John  M'Creary,  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  month, 
to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

George  W.  Howard,  who  lias  been  heretofore  placed 
on  the  invalid  pension  list,  to  receive,  hcrea(\er,  the  sum 
of  fourteen  dollars  per  month,  to  comm'ence  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  pensions 
above  granted  sliall  be  continued  to  the  persons  respect- 
ively, during  their  respective  lives  ;  and  that  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  for  them  to  produce  an  affidavit  of  continu- 
ed disability. 

Approved:  May  29, 1830. 


AK  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Blackwell. 

JBe  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accountfng  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  and 
required  to  settle  and  adjust  the  account  of  Thomas 
Blackwell,  a  Captain  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  and 
allow  to  him  five  years'  full  pay  ;  which  five  years' full 
puy  is  the  commutation  of  his  half  pay  for  life ;  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  utlierwise  ap- 
propriated. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  Alle- 
gliany,  and  ttieir  legtA  representatives. 

JJe  it  enaded,  &c.  That  there  be  allowed  to  the  owners 
of  the  ship  Alleghany,  which  was  captured  at  Gibraltar, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  condemned  as  a 
prize  of  war,  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred dollars ;  and  that  the  same  be  paid  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  said 
owners,  or  their  legal  heirs  or  representatives. 

Approved:  May  29,  1830. 

-       AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ellsha  Ivc». 

Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Eiisha  Ives,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  one  thousand  hve  hundred  dollars* 
the  vulue  of  a  boat  of  his  wliich  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  in  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen, 
M'hile  said  boat  was  used  for  transporting  munitions  of 
vrar  from  Oswego  to  Sackett'ii  Harbor,  the  said  boat  being 
in  said  service,  under  a  contract  made  with  Captain  Wool- 
sey,  and  not  at  the  ri^k  of  the  owner. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  William  Morrison. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Pay  to  William  Morrison,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sur}',  not  otherwise  appropriated, -the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  dollars  seventy 4 wo 
cents,  the  balance  due  him  for  supplies  furnished  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  under  his  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  third  day  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen. 

Approved :  May,  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Hayner. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  John  Hayner,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  ap« 
propriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars^  the  value  of 
a  horse  he  lost  at  the  attack  on  Baltimore  during  tlie  late 
war,  by  reason  of  being  dismounted  and  separated  from 
him,  the  said  John  Hayner  serving  as  a  mounted  rifle* 
man  in  cavalry,  in  a  company  commandefl  by  H*  St.  G. 
Tucker. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  James  Fisk. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  James  Fisk,  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  late  Collec- 
tor of  tlic  Customs  for  fliat  State,  four  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  dollars  and  se^mty  cents,  out  of  any  Aioney  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated  \  it  bein^  the 
amount  of  which  the  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Customs,  at 
Berksiiire,  in  said  State,  was  robbed  of,  on  the  sixth  of 
April,  one  thousand  eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and 
which  the  said  James  Fisk  has  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Approved  :  .May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ephraim  F.  Gilbert. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Third  /  uditor  of  the  Trea. 
sury  Department  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  and 
directed  to  ascertain  the  damages  and  losses  sustained  by 
Ephraim  F.  Gilbert,  after  the  close  of  his  labor  in  de- 
livering stone  for  the  United  States  at  Fort  Niagara,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eigJit  hundred  and  seventeen,  un- 
der his  contract  for  ih»t  purpose,  dated  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  January*,  tn  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen ;  which  losses  and  damages  were  sustained 
in  preparing  to  deliver  a  further  quantity  of  stone,  under 
an  extension  of  said  contract,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  as- 
certained on  just  and  equitable  principles,  so  as  to  in- 
demnity him  for  his  expenditures  m  making  preparations 
for  delfvering  a  further  quantity  of  stone  in  the  year  one 
thopsand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  for  damages 
sustained  in  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the 
ComT>kittee  of  Claims  on  this  subject.  And  the  sum  thus 
Bscerlained,  the  Sccrctaiy  of  the  Treasury  is  herebv  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  to  said  Gilbert,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Scott,  executor  of  Charles 

Yates,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
authorized  and  required  to  pay  to  John  Scott,  executor 
of  Charles  Yates,  deceased,  interest  at  the  rateof  six  per 
centum  per  annum,  upon  the  specie  value  of  a  loan  office 
certificate  issued  to,  and  in  the  name  of  Edward  Watkins, 
for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  numbered  eight 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

Approved:  May 29,  1830. 
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AN  ACT  to  pcimburae  JLieutemint  Daniel  Tyler  for  mo- 1 

ney  adrancedby  him  for  the  Government  of  the  United 

States. 

Be  it  enacted^  &c.  That,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  there  be  paid  to 
Lieutenant  Daniel  Tyler,  of  the  United  States*  Army,  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and  eleven  cents, 
to  reimburse  him  for  so  much  paid  by  him  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Roger  Eno«. 

Be  it  enaeterf,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay  to  Kogcr  Enos, 
late  Collector  of  the  district  of  Memphreymagng^,  in  Ver- 
mont, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  one  hundred  and  three  dollars,  being  the 
moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  a  penalty  recovered  by  the 
said  Roger  Enos,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
against  a  certain  Josiah  Parmelee,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
•and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jeremiah  Walker,  of  the  SUte 

of  Louisiana. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  Tliat  Jeremiah  Walker  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his  title  to^a  certain  tract  of  land 
situate  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  and  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, lying  on  the  Lost  Fork  of  Thompson's  creek;  it 
being  the  place  first  settled  by  Thomas  Smith,  and  ti-ans- 
ferrcd  by  him  to  Sullivan,  by  Sullivan  to  White,  and  by 
White  to  the  said  Walker;  containing  not  more  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres:  :  Provided,  That  this  confirma- 
tion shall  operate  as  a  relinquishment  on  the  purt  ot 
tlie  United  States  only. 

Approved:  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Abel  Allen. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  act  to  provide  for  cerUin 
persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of  the  U. 
States  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  passed  tlie  eighteenth 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  place  on 
the  pension  list  Abel  Allen,  a  soldier  in  the  RevoUitiona- 
ry  war,  now  insane^  of  the  date  of  the  eighteenth  of  Au- 
gust, Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  nine; 
and  that  the  receipt  of  his  guardian  for  the  time  being, 
ahall  be  sufficient  for  the  pension  allowed  by  the  said 
act. 

Approved:  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Major  M.    M.  Payne,    of  the 

United  States'  Army. 

Bs  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
and  seventy  five  dollars  be  paid  to  Major  M.  M.  Pa)  ne, 
of  the  United  States'  Army,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  as  a  re-imburse- 
ment  for  the  expenses  which  he  incurred  in  defending  a 
suit  brought  against  Jiim  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
to  recover  from  him  damages  for  the  performance  of  an 
act  strictly  within  the  line  of  his  professional  duty 

Approved:  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Isaiah  Townsend,  Peter  Dox, 
and  Gerrit  Lc  Grange,  sureties  of  Gerrit  L.  Dox. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Postmaster  General  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  allow  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  together  with  any  interest  which  may  have 
been  charged  upon  that  sum,  from  the  first  day  of 
«Sak  T^  ^^'OMNk^d  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  as  a 
creuit   upon  any  judgment  which  may  hare  been  re- 


covered against  Isaiah  Townsend,  Peter  Dox,  and  Ger- 
rit Le  Grange,  as  the  sureties  of  Gerrit  L.  Dox,  Ikte  a 
Postmaster  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
amount  of  postage  having  been  paid  by  him,  and  for 
which  no  credit  has  ever  been  given. 
Approved;  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  surveying  certain  lands  in  the 

TeiTitory  of  Arkansas. 

Be  it  enacted,  Blc,  That  the  Surveyor  General  of  llie 
States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Territory  of  Arkansas, 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for,  and  pay, 
at  the  Hate  of  fotir  dollars  per  mile,  for  the  surveying  (.-f 
such  of  the  .public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas 
which  lie  on  the  rivers,  and  are  so  thickly  covered  ^Ith 
cane,  that  contracts  for  executing  the  surveys  thereof,  by 
suitable  pcrsor.s,  cannot  be  made  at  the  existln|;  pr'.ce  - 
Provided,  That  said  Surveyor  General  shall  certify  to  ihc 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Ijind  Office,  from  time  to 
time,  the  quantity  of  land,  for  the  surveying  of  »hich, 
the  additional  compensation  allowed  by  this  act  shnll  be 
contracted  fijr,  and  tl;e  reusons,  in  his  opinion,  requiring 
the  increased  allbwance. 

Approved-  May  59,  1850. 

AM  ACT  to  exempt  deserters,  in  time  6f  peace,  frara 
the  punishment  of  death. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  fi-om  and  after  the  passage  of 
tliis  act,  no  officer  or  soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Un/trtI 
Slates,  shall  be  subject  to  the  punishment  of  death  for 
desertion  in  time  of  peace. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  relinquish  the  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  Indian  resenationain  the  State 
of  Ahibama. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  all  the  right,  title,  and  intere^it, 
which  might  accrue  or  revert  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
reservations  of  land  now  claimed  and  possessed  by  Co- 
naleskee,  commonly  called  Challenge,  James  Ore,  and 
Giles  McAnulty  and  his  wife  Alice,  and  Williara  Wilson 
and  his  wife  Peggy  Wilson,  under  a  treaty  made  and  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee 
tribe  of  Indians  on  the  eighth  day  of  July,  one  thousan*i 
eight  hundred  and  seventeen  ;  and  all  the  n'gliL,  title,  an3 
interest,  which  might  accrue  or  revert  to  the  United 
States,  to  reservations  of  land  now  claimed  and  possessed 
by  George  Stiggins,  and  Arthur  Si2emore,  nnder  a  trcatv 
made  and  concluded  between  the  United  States  an«l  ihc 
Creek  Indians,  at  Port  Jackson,  on  the  ninth  dsy  of  Aa- 
pust,  one. thousand  eight  hundred  and  fonHeen,  all  lyii^ 
m  the  State  of  Alabama,  be,' and  the  same  arc  hciibT, 
relinquished,  and  vested  in  tlie  said  reservees,  sod  iheJ" 
heirs,  respectively  :  Provided,  That  the  said  Conalesker, 
commonly  called  Challerge,  James  Ore,  Giles  McAnuIt^, 
and  William  Wilson,  George  Stiggins,  and  Arthur  SizV- 
more,  with  their  respective  families,  shall  remo%-e  to  their 
respective  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  not  inclixl- 
ed  i!i  any  State  or  Territory  i  and  that  the  Govemrocnt  t< 
the  United  States  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  the  ex- 
pense of  their  removal  or  transportation,  or  with  anv  al- 
Icwance  of  land  to,  or  on  account  cf  either  of  them,  or 
their  respective  families:  Jnd  provided^  also,  thai  no  con- 
veyance  or  deed  of  the  said  Kinds,  or  any  part  of  fhew, 
shall  be  valid  or  effectual,  until  every  such  conveyance 
or  deed,  shall  be  submitted  to  oi>e  of  the  District  Attor- 
"T  |f°^^'^<^  ^^»^''»cts  of  Alabama,  for  his  approbation ; 
and  if,  after  hiquiry  into  the  facts  and  circumstances  at- 
tending the  contracts  for  the  sale  of  any  of  the  said  land*, 
he  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  contracts  arc  fiiir,  and  thst 
the  consideration  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid,  thert?for  it 
adequate,  he  shall  endorse  his  approbation  on  ctich  coa 
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veyance  and  deed  so  approved  ;  and,  thereafter,  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  valid  and  effectual. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

9 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  duty  on  molanes,  and  to  allow  a 
drawback  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreij^n  materials. 
Be  it  enrtci^d^  &c  That,  from  and  after  the  tliirtleth  day 
of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
the  duty  on  molasses  shall  be  five  cents  for  each  g^ullon, 
and  no  more  \  and  from  and  after  that  time  there  shall  be 
allowed  a  drawback  of  four  cents  upon  every  gallon  of 
spirits  distiile. I  in  the  United  Stales,  or  the  territories 
thereof  from  foreign  molasses,  on  the  exportation  thereof 
to  any  foreign  port  or  place  other  than  the  dominions  of 
any  foreign  State  immediately  adjoining  the  United  States, 
in  the  same  mar.ncr  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  before 
tiie  tiirifif  of  M»y  the  nieeteenth,  one  thousand  eight  ban- 
drecl  and  twenty-eight. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  reduce  the  duly  on  Salt.  , 

JU  it  enacttfU  &c.  That  the  duty  on  salt  be  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  from  the  thirty-first 
of  December  next,  until  the  thirty -first  of  December, 
oiie  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  and,  after 
that  time,  ten  cents  per  bushel,  and  no  more. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830, 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  the  proviso  in  the  act  for  the  relief 

of  Philip  Slaughter,  passed  the  26ih  May,  -one  thou* 

&ind  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

Se  it  eiiacledf  &c.  That  so  much  of  tlie  act  for  the  te-. 
lief  of  Philip  Slaughter,  passed  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
M»y»  one  tliotisand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  as 
provides,  *'  that  the  acceptance,  by  the  said  Slaughttrr, 
of  the  grant  herein  made,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  claim 
he  may  have  under  the  provisitms  of  a  bill  passed  at  this 
sesi>lon  o(  Congress,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  surviving,  oflicers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ke^'olutioh," 
be»  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AX  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ephraim  Whitaker,  and  John 

J.  Jacobs. 

JDe  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  benefits  of  the  provisions 
<if  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  sur- 
viiini^^  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Kevolu- 
tiuii,*'  pttssed  May  the  fifteenth,  one  tltousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  which  a  Capt&in  in  the  Army  of 
the  Revolution,  on  the  continental  establishment,  is  enti- 
tled to  receive,  be  extended  to  Ephraim  Whitaker,  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  and  John  J.  Jacobs,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
eainc  manner  as  if  the  said  Ephrsum  Whitaker  and  John 
J .  J  ucobs  had  fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  said  act;  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
iiie  Treasury  be  a'lthorizcd  and  directed  to  pay  to  tbem, 
or  their  authorized  attorneys,  respectively ,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury,  not  oiherw.se  appropriated, 
suoh  monthly  pay  as  they  are  respectively  entitled  to, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  commencing  on 
the  first  day  ot  J'lnuary,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Approved  .'  May  29, 1830.  • 

AN  ACT  for  tiie  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Samuel 

Sitgreaves. 

£e  it  enacted^  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting:  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized  and 
directed  to  pass  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Samuel  Sit- 
f^eaves,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  four  hundred  and  for- 
ty-five dollars  and  fif^y  six  cents,  with  which  sura  he  now 
s'tandii  charged  on  the  books  of  v))e  Trctsury. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1330. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  George  Ermatinger. 

Be  it  enacted^  8tc  That  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury ascertain  the  value  of  a  horse  which  belonged  to 
said  George,  and  was  killed  at  the  attack  on  Fort  Ste- 
phenson, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen,  while  the  said  George  was  in  the  military  ser- 
vice  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  said  value  shall  bo  - 
so  ascertained,  on  such  proof  as  the  said  George  may 
produce,  the  said  auditor  is  directed  to  make  such  de- 
duction therefrom  of  such  sum  as  he  shall  ascertain  the 
said  George  has  received  for  forage  af^er  his  said  horse 
was  killed,  and  before  he  obtained  another ;  and  when 
the  said  Auditor  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  amount  due  the  said  George,  on  account 
of  said  loss,  said  Secretary  is  directed  to  pay  to  said 
George  the  said  sum  so  found  to  be  his  due,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved:  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  acts  regulating  the  Commercial 
Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  Co- 
lonies of  Great  Britain. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  whenever  the  President  of  tlio 
United  Sutes  shall  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports  in  its 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent 
of  South  America,   the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Caicos,  and 
the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessek  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  an  indefinite   or  for  a  limited  term,   that 
tiie  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes,  on  en- 
tering the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
other  <»r  higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of 
any  other  description,  than  would  be  imposed  on  British 
vessels  or  tlieir  cargoes,  arriving  in  said  colonial  posses- 
sions from  the  United  States  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  ma^  import  into  the  said  colonial  posses- 
sions from  the  United  States  any  article  or  articles  which 
could  be  imported  in  a  British  vessel  Into  the  said  pos- 
sessions from  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British  colonies 
aforementioned,  to  any  country  whatever,  other  tlian  the 
dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britain,   any  article  or 
articles  that  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  ves- 
sel, to  any  countiy  otlier  tlian  the  British  dominions  or 
possessions  as  aforesaid  i  leaving  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  tlie 
British  dominions  or  possessions,  on  a  footing  not  less  fa- 
vorable to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is»  and  that  then, 
and  in  sudi  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  at  any  time  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  he  has  received  suoli  evidence  {  and,  there- 
upon, fxt)m  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  opened,  indefinitely,  or  fur  a 
term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  th«  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  car- 
goes; subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duly  of  tonnage  or 
impost,   or  charge  of  any  description  whatever,  than 
would  be  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  Stales,  or 


their  cargoes,  arriving  fropi  the  siud  Brttisi)  possessions  ; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels  to  im- 
port into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  therefrom, 
any  article  or  articles  which  may  be  imported  or  export- 
ed in  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  act,  entitled 
"An  act  concerning  navigation,"  passed  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  AprH,  one  thousand,  eight  humlred  and 
eighteen  ;  an  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  liay,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  \  and  an  act,  entitled  *'An  act  to  regulate  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  tTnited  States  and 
certain  British  ports,"  passed  on  the  first  day  of  March, 
one  theusand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-threey  are,  in 
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»uch  case,  hereby  decUred  to  be  saspended,  or  absolute- 
ly  repealed,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  2.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  Tl)at,  whenever  the 
ports  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have  been  opened,  un- 
der the  authority  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
Uritish  vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an 
entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the  islands, 
provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Dritain,  on  or  near  tlie 
North  American  continent*  and  North  or  East  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved.  Bfay29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Enos  Cut- 
ler, of  the  United  States  Army. 

JSe  itenaetedf  &c.  That  out  of  any  nnoneys  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  there  be  paid  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty dollars^  to  be  applied  b^  him  to  tlie  pajrment  of  dama- 
ges, costs,  and  expenses,  incurred  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Enos  Cutler,  to  that  amount,  in  defending  certain 
suits  brought  against  Kim  as  the  rq)re8entative  of  the 
United  States  Bnd  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  De- 
partment of  War. 

Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  aathorizing  a  Tatent  to  be  issued  to  Hosct 

Shaw. 

ile  tt  enaetedt  &e.  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  requi- 
red to  issue  letters  patent  to  Moses  Shaw,  for  a  mode  for 
blasting  rocks,  upon  his  complying  with  the  directions  of 
the  act,  entitled  **An  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  to  repeal  the  act  heretofore  made  for 
that  purpose,"  and  the  several  acts  supplementary  to,  and 
amendatory  of,  the  said  act  \  except  so  far  as  the  said 
acts,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  them,  require  a  residence  of 
two  years  within  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  in  all 
Inspects,  as  if  the  said  Moses  Shaw  had  resided  two  years 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  W.  Newton,  assignee 

of  Robert  Crittenden. 
Beit  enadedf  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

?ay,  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
homaa  W.  Newton,  assignee  of  Itobert  Crittenden,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  the  value  of  two  horses,  lost 
for  the  want  of  forage,  by  the  said  Robert  Crittenden,  in 
the  sendee  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Seminole  war,  in 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  the  said 
Crittendan  being  the  commander  of  the  Kentucky 
Guards,  in  said  campaign. 
Approved,  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  retief  of  Mesheck  Browning. 

Be  it  enadedf  &c  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Mesheck  Browning,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  bandied 
dollars,  the  value  of  two  horses  owned  by  htm,  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  by  impressment,  to  trans- 
port a  part  of  the  baggage  of  the  army  commanded  by 
Gen.  Hull ;  which  horses  died  for  the  want  of  forage,  in 
the  wilderness,  on  their  retiirn  to  Cincinnati. 

Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

AN  A'CT  for  the  relief  of  Sarah  Easton  and  Dorothy  Sto- 

rer,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Robert  Hanson  Hanison,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted^  Ice.  That  the  accounting  officers  of  the 

Treasury  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  and  inquired 

to  adjust  andsettib  the  account  of  Sarah  Eaaton  and  Do- 

xothy  Stoter,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of  Lieutenant  Co- 

loiiel  Bobert  Hanaon  Haniaon,  and  pay  to  them  five 


years'  full  pay,  being  the  commutation  for  half  pay  for 
life,  due  to  their  said  father  in  his  life  time,  for  serricea 
by  him  rendered  to  tlie  United  States  in  their  army,  du- 
ring the  Revolutionar)'  war,  as  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  on 
the  Continental  cstablisliment ;  and  that  the  same  be  paM 
out  of  any  money  in  the  l*i-easury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaei^d.  That  the  Secretarr 
of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  directed,  ind 
required  to  issue  to  the  said  Sarah  and  Dorothy,  and  io 
tlieir  names,  a  land  warrant  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  military  bounty  land,  as  and  for  the  Unds  to 
which  the  said  Robert  Hanson  Harrison  was,  while  in 
full  life,  entitled,  for  and  on  account  of  the  services  by 
him  fo  aforesaid  rendered  ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  lo- 
cated on  any  vacant  or  unlocated  lands  heretofore  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  said  purposes. 

Approved  :  May '29,  1830. 

Afl  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Fielding  L.  White. 
.  Be  it  enacted,  6'e.  That  Fielding  L.  White,  late  Jsikr 
of  Madison  County,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  be  allovred 
and  paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  notofhcrvisr 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  paid  by  him  as  a 
re«'ard  for  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  David  II.  Dyer, 
on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  Post  Office  at  Florence. 
Approred  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Scott. 

Be  it  enaetedt  &c.  That  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ^r 
hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  ninety-aeyen  cents 
be*paid,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwbe 
appropriated,  to  Alexander  Scott,  on  account  of  his  se^ 
vices  as  a  political  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Stfltes  in  Venezuela. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Ann  D.  Baylor. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  accounting  ofecers  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorised,  directed, 
and  required  to  settle  the  account  of  Ann  D.    Baylor, 
widow  of  John  Walker  Baylor,   Bsqiiire,  deceased,  abe 
was  only  son  and  heir  at  law  of  Col.  George  Baylor,  late 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  the  Reyoluttonanr 
war,  deceased,  for  all  such  Loan  Office  certificates  is 
were  issued  from  the  Loan  Office  of  the  United  States,  in 
Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  said  George  Baylor,  payable 
to  him,  and  now  remain  on  the  books  of  |the  Treasury, 
outstanding  and  unpaid,  and  not  tranaferred  to  any  other 
person  by  him  ;  and  that  they  pay  to  her,  the  said  Ann 
D.  Baylor,  as  trustee  for  the  heirs  at  law  and  diatribtiteea 
of  the  said  John  Walker  Baylor,  and  to  tlieir  sole  use, 
the  same  amount  of  money  which  might  have  been  re- 
ceived on  said  certificates,  had  they  been  aubaciibed  to 
the  loan  of  the  United  States,  under  the  act,  entitled  *'An 
act  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States," 
passed  August  fourth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety ;  making  out  aaM  account,  and  settling  and  payirp 
the  same,  in  all  respects,  in  manner  and  form  ms  it  such 
subscription  had  then  been  made,  and  the  dividends  ere 
dited  thereunto,  according  to  the  several  proviatoos  of 
said  act,  and  the  act  passed  April  twenty-eighlh,  ooe 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  aid  thereof; 
and  the  whole  amount  lea  uncalled  for  in  (he  Treasurr 
till  the  present  time  j  together  with  that  part  theceof 
which  has  been  credited  with  interest  at  three  per  cent, 
per  annum  ;  and  that  the  same  be  paid  out  of  anr  raoncr 
m  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  fbr  the  relief  of  Charies  Collins. 
Be  It  enaeiedt  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamrr 
be,  and  he  ia  hereby,  directed  to  pay  to  Cbaiies  Colling 
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late  Collector  of  the  Port  and  District  of  BristQl,  in  Rhocle 
Island*  oat  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
uppropriated,  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  fif- 
teen cents,  beinff  the  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  Brig  Nedeshda,  to  which  the  said  Charles 
Co.lins  was  by  law  entitled. 
Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  tlffe  heirs  or  representatives  of 
•  widow  Dupre. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That  the  Secretar)'  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  the  heirs  or  representatives  of  widow  Dupre*  late 
of  New  Orleans,  deceased,  (on  the  presenUtion  of  satis- 
factory evidence  of  heirship,  or  of  being  executors  or 
administrators,)  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  tlie  sum  of  eight  thousand  nme 
hundred  and  ninety  five,  dollars,  for  the  destruction  and 
damage  of  her  buildinM,  and  for  the  destruction  of  her 
fences  below  New  Orleans,  during  the  late  war,  while 
her  plantation  was  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  Army  ;  being  the  amount  estimated  for 
such  destruction  and  damage  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  by  General  Jackson. 

Approved  :  May  29»  1830. 

— —  •  • 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Conard,  Marshal  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Beit  enadedt  8tc.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasary 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  siuthorized  and  required  to  pay,  mit 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriatW, 
the  amount  now  due  upon  a  judgment  rendered  on  the 
twenty-fourtluday  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor 
of  Francis  H.  Nicoll,  and  against  John  Conard,  Mkrshal 
of  tlie  said  district,  for  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  legal  costs  which  have  accrued  a^inst 
the  said  Conard,  either  in  the  said  Circuit -Court  or  upon 
the  affirmance  of  the  said  judgment  in  the  Supreme 
Court  :  Provided^  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  retain  from  the  amount  hereby  appropriated,  so 
roach  as  Francis  H.  KicoX  may  be  indebted  to  the  United 
States  on  his  own  account,  or  as  security  of  any  other 
person. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  Jo- 
seph Jeans,  deceased. 

Be  it  enaeUd^  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  the  legal  representatives  of  Joseph  Jeans,  deceas- 
ed, the  sum  of  wxty-one  dolUrs,  oult)f  any  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  that  being  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  two  horses  impressed  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
»and  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  and  never  returned  to 
laid  Jeans,  and  the  sum  which  said  Jeans  has' received 
for  the  use  and  risk  of  said  horses. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  Ibrtherelicf  of  William  Price. 

Beiteru&ed^  &c.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  be,  ami  they  are  hereby,  required  to  set- 
tie  the  accoiint  of  William  Price,  and  to  allow  him  five 
years'  full  pay  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
which  five  years'  full  pay  is  the  commutation  of  his  half 
pfty  for  life  f  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Trea- 
Buiy  not  otiierwise  appropriated. 

Approred;  May  39, 1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  Brown,  a  soldier  of 

the  Uevolutionarj  war. 

Be  it  enactedi  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  to  place  the  name  of  Charles 
ISrown  upon  the  Pension  list,  at  the  rate  of  eijrht  dollars 
per  month,  to  continue  during  his  natural  life  ;  and  to 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Approved,  Mty  29,1L830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  David  Brooks. 

Be  it  enaetedf  iSe.  That  die  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  survi- 
ving officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  revolution," 
passed  May. fifteenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  which  a  Lieutenant  in  the  army  of  the  re- 
volution, on  the  continental  establishment,  is  entitled  to 
receive,  be  extended  to  David  Brooks,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  David  Brooks  had 
fully  compliec'  with  the  provisionsof  the  fourth  section  of 
the  said  act ;  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  him,  or  his  authorized 
attorney,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otiier- 
wise appropriated,  such  monthly  pay  as  he  is  entitled  to 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  Januaiy.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty. 

Approved,  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Colonel  John  Ellis, 

deceased. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  Tliat  the  heirs  of  Colonel  John  Ellis, 
formeriy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  now  deceased,  be 
permitted  to  enter,  without  the  payment  of  any  conside- 
ration therefor,  one  section  of  the  public  land,  according 
to  the  public  surveys  hitherta  made,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  that  a  patent  therefor  be  issued  to  them  by 
the  proper  auUiority  :  Provided,  houjefser.  That,  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  said  patent,  they  shall  file  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  a  deed,  relin- 
quishing to  the  United  States  all  claim  to  a  tract  of  land 
of  like  quantity,  for  which  a  certificate,  number  thirty- 
one,  Register's  number  ene  thousand  and  one,  was  issu- 
ed to  their  ancestor  John  Ellis,  on  (he  eighteenth  day  of 
September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  by 
Nicholas  Gray,  register,  and  Parker  Walton,  receiver; 
west  of  Pearl  river,  acting  as  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  Cong^'ess  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twelve,  entitled  "An  act  confirming  claims 
to  lands  in  tlie  Misussippi  Territory,  founded  on  warrants 
of  survey  granted  by  the  British  or  Spanbh  Govern- 
ment*." 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enact ed.  That  no  patent  shall 
be  issued  on  any  survey  founded  on  said  certificate,  and 
that  any  patent  so  issued,  shall  be  absolutely  void. 

Approved,  M»y%*  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Martha  Yeomans,  widow  of 

John  Teomans,  deceased. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to 
Mardia  Yeomans,  widow  of  John  Yeomans,  deceased,  a 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry  m  the  Continental  Line,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  sucli  sum  a?  the  said  John  Yeu- 
mans,  who  died  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  iirthe  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  would 
hajre  been  entitled  to,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act,  en- 
titied  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,"  passed  the 
fii^eentli  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  eight,  f^m  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six,  to  the  twelfth 
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day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  had  he,  the  said  John  Yeonians,  survived, 
and  been  living  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  aforesaid 
act ;  and  that  the  amount  which  would  in  such  case  have 
been  so  due  to  the  said  John  Yeomana,  when  liquidated 
and  ascertained  by  the  proper  accounting  oBicers  of  the 
Treasury,  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Alexander  Love. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  Alexander  Lova  be,  and' he  is 
hereby,  confirmed  in  his  title  to  two  thousand  arpents  of 
land,  situated  oo  the  £ast  side  of  the  river  Perdido,  in 
the  Territory  of  Florida,  to  be  located  according  to  a 
plat  and  survey  made  of  the  same,  on  the  tenth  of  April, 
eigliteen  hundred  and  twenty-one.  And  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Genera]  Land  Office,  upon  being  presented 
with  a  plat  and  survey  of  said  land^  regidarly  made  as 
aforesaid,  shall  issue  a  fiatent  therefor  :  Provided,  That 
this  act  shall  amount  only  to  a  relinquishment  on -the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  in  no  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  tliird  persons,  or  claim  derived  from  the  United 
Btates  by  purcnase  or  donation. 

Approved  :  Bfay  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relifef  of  Nathaniel  Childcrs. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fifth  circuit  of  Virginia,  holden  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  authorized,  at  the* 
next,  or  any  succeeding  term,  on  due  proof  being  made, 
to  allow  to  Nathaniel  Childcrs  such  further  compensa 
tion  as  they  may  think  he  is  entitled  to,  for  taking  the 
fourth  census,  in  tlie  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  by  reason  of  tlie  dispersed  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants in  said  county  :  Provided,  That  the  further  al- 
lowance the  said  Court  mky  make,  «haU  not  exceed,  with 
what  the  said  Childers  lias  heretofore  received,  exclusive 
of  taking  the  manufactories,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  fifty  persons  enumerated. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  amount  so 
allowed  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  on  tlie  certificate  of  said 
Court,  showing  the  amount  thus  allowed. 

Approved:  May 29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  ot  John  Glass. 

Be  it  enaded,  &c.  That,  whenever  John  Glass,  of  Law- 
rence county,  Alabama,  shall  produce  to  the  Register 
and  Receiver  of  Public  Moneys  in  the  Land  Office  at 
Huntsville,  in  said  State,  satisfactory  evidcnee  that  he  is 
equitably  entitled  to  the  Northeast  quarter  of  section 
four,  in  township  five,  of  range  seven.  West,  in  ll»e  dis- 
trict of  land  sold  at  Huntsville,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said 
Receiver  of  Public  Moneys,  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money  due  on  said  quarter  section,  without  interest,  and 
deducting  tlierefrom  thirty-seven  and  Irhajlf  per  centum, 
the  said  John  Glass  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  patent 
for  Uie  said  quarter  section  :  Provided,  said  Glass  shall 
make  said  proof,  and  pay  said  balance,  with  the  deduc- 
tion aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  first  d»y  of  January  next ; 
and  that  the  patent  hereby  directed  to  be  issued  siiall  on- 
ly operate  as  a  relinquishment  from  the  United  States,  as 
far  as  regards  the  moiety  which  miglit  have  been  claim- 
ed by  Alexander  McQuie. 

Sec.  2.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  John 
Glass  may,  under  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contain- 
ed in  the  foregoing  section,  in  his  election,  avail  him&elf 
of  the  provisions  of  ^*  an  act  for  the  relief  of  purchasers 
of  public  lands,  and  for  the  suppression  of  finudulcnt 
practices  at  the  public  sales  of  the  lands  of  tlie  United 
SUtes,"  passed  at  the  present  session  oT  Congress. 
Approved  :  Mny  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Sairuel  Sprigg,  of  Tirginia- 
Be  U  enacted,  &c.  That  there  shall  be  grant^  to 
Samuel  Sprigg,  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  a  full  com- 
pensation for  Uiree  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and 
a  few  cents,  paid  by  Bezaleel  Wells,  ui'the  year  one  thmi. 
sand  eiglit  and  hundred  five,  into  the  Treasuiy  of  the  U. 
States,  as  the  first  instalment  on  the  purchase  of  a  frac> 
tion  of  land,  entered  by  said  Wells,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
in  the  Steubenville  District,  ^being  section  twenty-^x,  in 
township  two,  range  two,  which  amount*  was  tliercafter 
paid  to  him  by  said  Sprigg,  one-half  section  of  any  land 
belon^ng  to  the  United  States,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore ottered  for  sale,  and  which  is,  by  law,  now  subjected 
to  entry  ;  and  tliat,  upon  an  entry  thereof  being  made 
with  the  proper  officer,  a  palent  for  the  same  shall  issue 
to  the  said  Samuel  Sprigg. 
Approved  :  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Honnans. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Benjamin  Uomans^  out  of  any  money  in  tlie  Trea- 
sury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  full  for  his  services  in  the  Nary  Depart- 
I  ment  as  tercporar}'  clerk,  from  the  first  of  August  to  the 


thiilieth  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  both  days  inclusive. 
Approved  :  May  29,  18J0. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  David  Rogers  and  Sons. 

Be  it  enticte,!,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca- 
sujiy  pay  to  David  Rogers  and  Sons,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eiglit  dollars,  and  sixty-seven  cents,  being  the 
aipount  of  drawback  on  certain  teas,  entefed*  fur  benef.t 
of  drawback,  and  exported  to  St.  Croix,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty -two. 

Approved  :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  exclmnge  of  certain  lou  of 
land  between  the  University  of  Michigan  Territorj'  an  1 
Mnrtin  Bdum  and  othei'S. 

Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Tnistees  of  the  Univcrskf 
of  Michigan  be,  and  they  are  herei>y,  authorizedj^  to  ex- 
change with  Martin  Baum  and  others  the  tracts  of  hnJ 
designated  as  river  lots,  numbered  one  and  two»  in  ti:e 
United  States*  reserve  of  twelve  miles  square,  on  the  Mi- 
ami of  Lake  Erie,  heretofore  purchased  from  the  United 
States,  and  which,  havmg  been  relinquished  by  the  said 
51artin  Baum,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  tlic  se- 
cond of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
one,,  fur  ihe  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  land's, 
were  afterwards  selected  by  the  Secretarj*  of  the  Treasi- 
ry,  for  the  said  University,  under  the  provtsitins  of  tlie  act 
of  the  twentieth  of  M.iy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  anJ 
twenty-six,  entitled  "An  act  concerning  a  seminan- of 
learning  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,'*  for  such  oiher 
lands  as  may  be  agi*eed  upon  by  them  :  and  the  Presldt-at 
of  the  Unlled  States,  upon  being  advised  by  the  saiit  l*rus- 
tees  that  such '  exchange  has  been  made,  is  hereby  ri- 
thorized  and  required  to  issue  patents  in  such  raaniiet  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect. 
Approved,  January  13,  lii30. 

AN  ACT  to  extend  the  time  for  locating  certain  dona- 
tions in  Arkansas. 
Bt  it  enacted,  &c.  That  so  much  of  an  act  of  Congress^ 
approved  twenty-fourth  of  ^lay,  eigliteen  hundred  and 
twenty  eight,  entitled  "  An  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
extending  the  Miami  Canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  to  grant  a  quantity  of  land  to  said  State  to  aid  in  tbe 
construction  of  Canals,  authorized  by  law»  and  far  making 
donations  of  land  to  certain  pettons  in  Arkansas  Teiriis- 
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ry,"  and,  also,  so  much  of  an  act  approved  sixth  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  entitled,  '•  An  act  re- 
8iri«tinff  the  location  of  certain  la»\d  claims,  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  limits  the 
time  of  locating  those  donations,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by continued  in  force,  for  the  further  term  of  one  year, 
from  the  twenty -fourth  day  of  Mjiy  next :  Provided,  that 
no  locations  shall  be  made  within  the  further  time  allowed 
fey  this  act,  which  shall  not  include  the  actual  settlement 
made  by  the  claimant  prior  to  the  twcutyfourth*  day  of 
May  next 
Approved,  January  IS,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Elijah  Carr. 

Be  il  enacted^  &c.  That  Elijah  Carr,  assi8iH!e  of  Elisha 
C>rr,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  relinquish  to  the 
United  States,  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  ihc  Commis- 
sioner otthe  General  l-and  Office  may  prescribe,  the 
South  east  quarter  of  section  thirty*four,  in  township 
three  North,  of  ran^e  two  East,  in  the  district  of  lands 
offered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  at  JefTersonville. 

Sec.  2.  J3nd  be  it  further  enaetedy  That  the  said  Elijah 
Carr  be  authorized  to  enter  at  the  office  ot  the  Register  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Jeiferconville  aforesaid,  the  Northeast 
quarter  of  section  three,  in  tcwnsh'p  two  North,  of  range 
two  East ;  and  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a  patent 
for  the  same  ;  Provided^  The  said  quarter  section  of  land 
last  describeil,  shall  remain  unsold,  and  that  tfie  said  Eli- 
jab  Carr  sliall  make  the  relinquishment  and  entry  afore- 
■aid,  prior  to  the  fourth  day  of  July  next. 

Approved,  January  13,  1830. 


pay  to  Joel  Byington,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury^ 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  and  sixteen  ceQts,  in  full  fur  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  house  and  barn  of  the  said  Byington, 
while  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  during 
ihe  late  war. 
Approved,  January  30,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Nathaniel  B.  Wood. 

Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  That  the  proper  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury  liquidate  the  claims  of  Nathaniel  B.  Wood, 
and  allow  him  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  Deputy  Quar- 
lermaster  General,  fcom  the  fifteenth  of  November,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  the  tenth  of 
Hay,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  both  days 
inclusive,  for  his  services  as  Special  Commissary,  render- 
ed to  a  detachment  of  Kentucky  militia,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  period  aforeaaid,  de<lucting 
therefrom  such  pay  and  forage  as  he  may  have  received  : 
Provided,  that  no  allowance  for  forage  shall  be  made  after 
the  eleventh  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen,  unless  the  said  Wood  proves  that  he  had  a  horse 
in  service  subsequent  to  that  period,  and  sustained  by  him. 

Sec  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enaetedy  That  the  balance  so 
found  due,  shall  be  paid  out -of  any  money  in  the  Treasu- 
ry, not  otherwise  appropriated.  • 

Approved,  January  30, 1830. 


AN  ACT  making  appropriations  for  certain  arrearages 

in  the  Naval  service  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they 
are  hereoy  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  unappro- 
priated money  in  the  Treasury.for  certain  arrearages  m  the 
Naval  service,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  viz : 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  officers,  and  pa^  of  seamen,  I 
other  than  those  at  Navy  Yards,  shore  stations,  and  in  or- 1 
dinary,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-two  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents.  , 

For  repair  of  vessels  in  ordinary,  and  for  wear  and  tear 
of  vessels  in  commission,  eighty -two  thousand  eiglit  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents.    . 

Fur  contingent  expenses  in  the  Naval  service,  thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars. and  sixty* 
nine  cents. 

For  pay  of  Superintendents,  Naval  Constructor,  and 
all  the  civil  establishment  at  the  Yards  and  Stations,  three 
hundred  and  ninety  two  dollars  and  seven  cents. 

For  Medicines,  Surgical  In«truments,  and  Hospital 
Stores,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  dollars  and  fifty 
cent9. 

For  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  Marine  Corps,  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  seven  dollars  and  ten 
cents. 

Approved,  January  30,  1830* 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  Schrack. 

Be  it  enacted,  he.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Lewis  SchraCk,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
five  dollars,  the  value  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  rifle 
stocks,  delivered  by  the  said  Lewis  to  the  Military  Store- 
keeper at  Philadelphia,  under  a  contract  witli  the  United 
States. 

Approved,  January  30, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Joel  Byington. 
Be  il  enacted.  Sec,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Theophilus  Cooksey. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Theophilus  Cooksey,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  sixty 
dollars^  the  value  of  a  horse  that  died  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirteen,  for  want  of  forage. 

Approved,  January  30, 1830. 


AN  ACT  to  grant  pre-emption  rights  to  setders  on  the 

Public  Lands. 
Be  it  enacted,  £/e.  That  every  settler  or  occupant  of 
the  Public  Lands,  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  is 
now  in  possession, 'and  cultivated  any  part  thereof  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  enter,  with  the  Re- 
gister of  Ihe  Land  Office,  for  the  District  in  which  such 
lands  may  lie,  by  legal  subdivisions,  any-number  of  acres, 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  or  a  qtiarter  sec- 
tion, to  include  his  improvement,  upon  paying  to  the 
United  States  the  then  minimum  price  ot  said  land : 
Provided,  however,  That  no  entiy  or  sale  of  any  land 
shall  be  made,  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  which 
shall  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  United  States^ 
or  either  of  the  several  States,  in  which  any  of  tJie  pub- 
lic ^nds  may  be  situated. 

Sec.  2.  jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  two  or  mor« 
persons  he  settled  upoii  the  same  quarter  section,  the 
same  may  be  divided  between  the  two  first  actual  set- 
tlers, if,  by  a  North  and  Soutii,  or  East  and  West  line, 
the  settlement  or  improvement  of  each  can  be  included 
in  a  half  quarter  section  ;  and  in  such  case  tiie  said  set- 
tlers shall  each  be  entitled  to  a  pre-emption  of  eighty 
acres  of  lend  elsewl^ew  in  said  land  district,  so  as  not  to 
hiterfere  with  other  settlers  having  a  right  of  preference. 

9fec.  3.  Md  he  it  further  enacted.  That  prior  to  any 
entries  being  made  under  the  privileges  given  by  this 
act,  proof  of  settlement  or  improvement  shall  be  made  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Register  and  Receiver  of  the  land 
district  in  which  such  lands  may  lie,  agreeably  to  the 
rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ge- 
neral Land  Office  for  that  purpose,  which  Register  and 
Receiver  shall  eadi.be  entitled  to  receive  fifty  cents  for 
his  services  therein.    And  that  all  asaignmentsand  trana- 
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fers  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  given  by  this  act,  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  patents,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  4.  Jnd  he  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall 
not  delay  the  sale  of  an^  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  beyond  the  time  which  has  been,  or  naay  be, 
appointed,  fur  that  purpose,  by  the  President's  Proclama- 
tion \  nor  shall  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  avail- 
able to  any  person  or  persons,  who  shall  fail  to  make  the 
proof  and  payment  required  before  the  dav  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  sales  ot  lands,  includinjgp 
the  tract  or  tracts,  on  which  the  right  of  pre-emption  is 
claimed  ;  nor  shall  the  right  of  pre*emption,  contempla- 
ted  by  this  act,  extend  to  any  landj  which  is  reserved 
Irom  sale,  by  act  of  Congress^  or  by  order  of  the  Presi; 
dent,  or  which  may  Iiave  oeen  appropriated,  for  any  pur- 
pgse  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  tliis  act  shall 
be  and  remain  in  force,  for  one  year  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved :  May  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  Ihe  relief  of  Elizabeth  Williams. 

Be  it  enacted,  &e.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay,  out  of  any  money,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Elisabeth  Williams,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Wdliams, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  sum  of  two  hundretT 
and  eighty^five  dollars,  ihe  %'a|ue  of  the  labor  performed 
by  said  Thomas  Williams,  on  the  wall  around  the  jail  of 
the  county  of  Washington,  in  said  District 

Approved:  »Uy  39,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Jasper  Parish. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
pay  to  Jasper  Parish,  out  of  any  money,  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  the  value  of  his  fences  necessarily 
taken  and  consunfcd  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
near  to,  or  at  the  mouth  of,  Conjockety  Creek,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Smyth. 

Approved:  May  29, 1830. 

AN  ACT  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  «•  An  act  fixing 
the  compensations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  Clerks 
employed  in  tlieir  offices,  and  of  the  Librarilin." 
Be  it  enacted,  &£.  l*hat  the  act  passed  the  eighteenth 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eigliteen, 
entitled  *'  An  act  fixu.ig  tiie  compensation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, of  the  clerks  employed  in  their  offices,  and  of 
the  Librarian,"  be,  and  the  same  b  hereby  revived  and 
continued  in  force. 
Approved :  May  29,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  tho  relief  of  Benjamin  Wells. 
Be  it  enacted,  Ue.  That  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  be,  and  ihey  hereby  are  authorized,  directed, 
and  required  to  settle  the  accounts  of  Benjamin  Wells, 
as  Deputy  Commissary  of  Issues  at  the  magazine  at 
Monster  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  under  John  Irvine,  De- 
puty  Commissary  General  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  in  said  State,  in  the  Revolitionary  war,  and  as  a 
Deputy  Foragemaater,  under  David  Duncan,  Denuty 
Quartermaster  at  the  6ame  magazine  of  the  army  atbre- 
said,  in  said  war  {  and  that  they  credit  to  him  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy -five  dollars  and  four  cents,  as 
payable  February  nintli,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-siz  dol- 
lars and  sixty-seven  centSf  payable  July  twentieth,- one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  such  interest,  as  if  those  sums,  with  their  intc. 
rest  from  the  times  respectively  as  aforesaid,  had  been 


subscribed  to  the  loan  of  the  United  States,  proposed  bv 
an  act,  entitled  *'  An  act,  making  provision  for  the  debt 
of  the  United  States,"  passed  August  fourth,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  such  subscription 
had  been  made  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety;  and  pay  to  him 
such  sums  so  credited,  together  with  the  amount  crf'pnD- 
cipal  which  would  have  been  pud,  or  now  remain  due, 
under  the  provisions  of  said  act ;  and  that  the  same  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury,  not  otlicnrtse 
appropriated. 
Approved:   Uay  29,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Lewis  Rouse. 

Be  it  enaekdg  &e.  That  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department  is  hereby  authorized  to  settle  and  ad- 
just the  claim  of  Lewis  Rouse,  on  just  and  equitable 
principles,  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  gallons  of 
whiskey,  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Crawford,  Pnirie  du  Chien,  the  twenty-third  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight- 
teen,  in  consequence  x>f  the  failure  of  the  contractor  to 
furnish  the  liquor  part  of  the  rations  to  the  troops  at  thst 
post.  The  sum  found  justly  due  him  by  the  Third  Aa- 
ditor,  under  thi$  act,  slial)  be  paid  out  of  atij  money  in 
the  Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  :  May  50,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  repeal  the  tonnage  duties  upon  ships  and 

vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  certain  ttcetg;« 

vessels. 

Sac.  1.  Be  H  enacted,  &e.  That*  from  and  aRer  the 
first  day  of  April  next,  no  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  wLich  the 
oflScers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  fhall  be  levied  or  collected  ;  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  ot 
ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States  officered  and  man- 
^)ed  as  aforesaid,  so  fiir  as  the  same  relate  to  the  impac- 
tion of  such  duties,  sliall,  from  and  afler  the  first  day  of 
April  nest,*  be  repealed. 

Sac.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  af- 
ter ^the  said  first  day  of  April  next,  all  acts  and  parts  ct 
acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  tlie  ships  aa^i 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to 
the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall  be  repealed :  Pr^ 
vided.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  aball  be 
satisfied  that  the  discriminating  or  cotmtervailing  dut.t9 
of  such  foreign  nation,  &•  far  as  they  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the. United  States^  have  been  abolished. 

Approved  :  May  31, 1830. 


AN  ACT  lo  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
Str.tcs  to  cause  the  present  site  of  the  National  Mint  to 
be  sold,  and  make  an  appi-qpriation  for  completing  the 
new  building  now  erecting. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  UnitcC 
States  be  authorized,  and  he  is'  hereby  authorized,  to 
cause  to  be  sold,  at  such  time,  and  on  such  terms,  9S  he 
may  deem  moat  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  the  site 
now  occupied  by  tlic  Mint  estahlisement,  in  Phiiadelphio, 
«^ith  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  and  abo 
to  cause  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sale  to  be  paiid  into  tiie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  fif- 
ty thousand  dollars  be,  and  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  be  spirited  to  the  completion  of  the  Mint  es- 
tablishment at  the  new  location,  and  for  fiirnishing^  the 
same  with  the  req<dsite  machinery  for  conducting' the  <^ 
erations  thereof. 
Approved  :  May  31, 1850. 
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AN  ACT  authorizing  the  County  of  Allen  to  purchase 
a  portion  of  the  resenration  including  Fort  Wayne. 
Bt  it  $mutedt  Ut.  That  the  anoctate  Judges  of  the 
bounty  of  Allen,  and  State  of  Indiana,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  authorized  to  enter,  at  minimuni  price,  for  the 
UM  and  benefit  of  said  county,  so  much  of  the  fortv  acres 
rfiervation,  including  Fort  Wavne,  and  reserved  for  the 
use  of  tho  Indian  Agency,  established  there,  aa  may  not 
Ml  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  under  the  act  or  the  second 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and"^  twenty- 
MTcn,  entitled  "  An  act  te  grant  a  certain  quantity  of 
land  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  ibr  the  purpose  of  aiding 
laid  State  in  opening  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  the 
Wabash  rirer  with  those  of  Lake  Erie." 
Approred:  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Reily. 

JBs  U  tnaeUd^  Ut,  That  there  thall  be  granted  to  John 
Reily  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  full  satisfaction  of  a 
land  warrant,  issued  by  the  State  of  Georgia,  on  the 
twenty-second  day  of  December,  seventeen  hundred  and 
ei|i;)jty-flve,  Cbi*  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  located 
within  the  district  ceded  bv  the  said  State  of  Georgia  to 
the  United  States.  And  tne  said  John  Relly  is  hereby 
authorized  to  locate  the  said  quantity  of  land,  by  legal 
subdivisions,  as  near  as  may  be,  on  any  lands  now  offered 
for  sale  by  the  Ignited  States,  at  the  minimum  price.  And 
the  Preaident  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
to  cause  patents  to  issue  to  the  said  John  Reily,  for  the 
land  BO  to  be  located,  on  producing  the  certificate  of  the 
Register  of  the  Land  Ofiiee,  as  in  other  cases. 

Approved?  May 31,1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  Baptiste  Jerome. 
Be  U  enacted,  &c.  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  the 


being  partly  in  each  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mia- 
/issippi,  and  on  Week's  Creek^  which  rises  in  Wilkinson 
county,  Mississippi,  and  runs  mto  the  parish  of  Felicia- 
na, Lodisiana,  tnrough  the  line  of  demarcation  dividing 
said  States,  near  the  Lake  of  the  Cross,  adjoining  the 
lands  of  Christian  Bingaman  on  the  South  ;  the  same  ha- 
ving been  reported  for  confirmatifin  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Land  Office  at  St.  Helena,  Louisiana  t  in  their 
report  of  January,  one  thousand  eiglu  hundred  and  twen- 
ty four 

Sec.  2.  .fnd  be  it  further  enaded.  That  t!)e  Commia- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  upon  benig  presented 
with  plats  and  certificates  of  survey  of  the  said  tracts  of 
land,  legally  executed  hy  a  proper  officer,  shall  issue  pa- 
tents for  the  same  \  which  patents  shall  operate  only  as  a 
relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  all 
right  and  title  to  said  lands. 

Sec.  3.  AAd^he  it  fiuiker  enacted,  That,  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Offiice  that  tlie  claims,  or  any  part  thereof, 
herein  mentioned,  shall  have  been  sold,  patented  or  con- 
firmed, t<>  any  oUier  person,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
this  act,  then  and  in  that  ease,  the  said  John  F.  Carmi- 
chael  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  same  number  of  acres 
of  the  claims  thus  sold,  patented  or  confirmed,  to  any 
other  person,  on  any  of  the  unappropriated  landb  in  the 
State  of  Msssissippi,  or  in  the  land  district  of  St.  Helena, 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  that  may  be  subject  to  private 
entry,  conforming  such  entry  to  the  divisions  and  sub. 
divisions  established  by  law. 

Approved  ;  May  31,  1830, 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Gabriel  Gotlfroy. 
Be  it  enacted.  Sec.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  (he  Third 
.  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain  the  value  of  a  certain 

Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  to  ascertain  the  value  oT'barn,  the  property  of  said  Godfroy,  and  marked  on  a  map 


a  ceitain  barn,  the  property  of  said  Jerome,  and  marked 
en  a  map  referred  to  in  the  deposition  of  Jimes  Ganou, 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, number  sixteen,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
by  order  of  an  American  officer,  to  prevent  its  use  as  a 
sover  by  the  British  and  Indians,  in  the  battle  of  the 
twentjT-second  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
snd  thirteen,  at  Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Raisin  ;  and, 
also,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  personal  property  of 
said  Jerome  in  and  about  said  bam«,  and  whieh  was  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  such  burning ;  and  the  sum  so 
found  to  be  due,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appnopriatecL 
Approved:  May  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of 
Simeon  Theus,  deceased. 

Be  it  enacted,  Ue,  That  the  proper  accounting  officer 
•f  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasui^,  not  otherwise  appropria- 
ted, to  the  legal  representatives  of  Simeon  Theus,  de- 
oeased,  the  sum  of  thirty  eif^ht  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eleven  dulUrs  and  ninety-nine  cents,  being  tiie  amount 
of  bad  bonds,  for  which  he  receipted  to  his  predecessor, 
and  for  which  he  obtained  no  credit  upon  settlement  at 
the  TreasuiT. 

Approved :  Ma>31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Carmichael,  of  the  SUte 

of  Mississippi. 
Be  it  puuded,  &e.  That  John  F.  Carmichael,  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  be  and  he  is  hereby,  confirmed  in  his 
claims  to  two  tracU  of  land,  by  virtue  of  two  Spanish 
grants  in  favor  of  Claudio  Bougard,  one  dated  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  for  one  thousand  arpens,  the  other  dated 
sixth  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundrcjd  and  nincty- 
fbur,  for  one  thousand  and  thirty  .four  arpents,  lying  and 
Vwt,  VL— g 


referred  to  in  the  deposition  of  John  M.  McCalla,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Hejtrc- 
sentatives,  number  fifteen,  which  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  an  American  officer,  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  British  and 
Indians  as  a  cover,  in  the  battle  of  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  !mi\dred  and  thirteen,  at 
Frenchtown,  on  the  river  Raisin  ;  and,  also,  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  personal  property  belonging  to  said  God- 
froy, and  destroyed  in  and  about  said  barn,  in  consequence 
of  the  burning  <^  the  same ;  and  the  sum  found  to  be 
due,  sludl  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasur)-, 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved  .-  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  Ward. 

Be  it  enacted,  8cc.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised  and  directed  to  pay 
Samuel  Ward,  surviving  partner  of  tlie  late  firm  of  Sa- 
muel  Wanl  and  brothers,  out  of  any  money  in  tlie  Trea- 
sury, uot  otherwise  appropriated,  the  legal  interest  due 
on  a  final  settlement  certificate,  issued  by  Benjamin  Wal- 
ker to  Abraham  Whipple,  Esquire,  dated  the  twenty. 
third  day  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-stx,  number  two  hundred  and  eighty -ono,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  certificate  has  been  paid  to  the  said  Samu- 
el Ward»  under  a  law  passed  the  twenty-ftnirth  day  of 
May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight: Provided,  That  Samuel  Ward  shall  first  execute 
and  deliver  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  a  bond  of 
indemnity  in  double  the  amount  of  the  <ium  so  to  be  p»t^^ 
with  such  sufficient  security  as  the  saul  C;«)in(itrollcr  .^Imti 
direct  and  approve. 

Approved  :  May  31,  1830. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  act,  entitled  *«  An  acl  ff)r  the  re- 
lief of  certain  surviving  Officers  ami  Soldiers  of  tho 
Army  of  the  Revolution." 

Be  it  enacted,  8cc.  That  the  second  section  of  the  act,  en- 
titled '*An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  Officer! 
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and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,"  approved  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundredand  twenty- 
d^t,  shall  not  be  construed  to  embrace  Invalid  Penilonr 
ers,  and  that  the  pension  of  invalid  soldiers  shall  not  be- 
deducted  from  the  amount  receivable  by  them  under  tba 
•aid  act. 
Approved :  May  31,  1830. 


ney  to  the  roll  of  Revolutionafy  Pensioners,  and  to  csuse 
him  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  doBm  per  month, 
lh)m  and  after  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  ooe  thoossad 
eight  hundred  and  twentv-eigfat. 
Approved :  May  31, 1830. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Charter  of  Georgetown. 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
plsce  of  sale  of  any  real  property  chsigeable  with  taxes 
m  Georgetown,  in  all  cases  hereafter,  shall  be  given  once 
in  each  week,  for  twelve  successive  weeka^  in  some  one 
newspaper  in  the  County  of  Washington*  in  which  shall 
be  stated  the  number  of  the  lot  or  lots,  or  parts  thereof, 
intended  to  be  sold,  and  the  value  of  the  assessment, 
and  the  amount  of.  the  taxes  due  and  owing  thereon  ; 
and  diat  so  much  of  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress^ approved  May  twenty-«xth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  as  requires  said  notice  to  be 
^ven  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  in  a  newspaper 
in  Alexandria,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed?  Ptq^ 
vided.  That  nothing  in  th  s  act  shall  change  the  manner 
of  giving  noUce  of  the  sales  of  property  owned  by  per- 
sons not  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  6e  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  Februaiy  next,  and  on  the  same  dajr  biennial- 
Ij  thereafter,  the  citizens  of  Georgetown,  qualified  to  vote 
for  Members  of  the  two  Boards  <m  the  Corporation  of  said 
Town,  shaU,  by  ballot,  elect  some  fit  and  proper  person 
haviiup  the  qualifications  now  required  by  law  to  be  May- 
or or  tlie  Corporation  of  Georgetown,  to  continue  in 
Office  two  years,  and  uhtil  a  successor  is  duly  elected, 
and  the  person  having  •  at  said  election,  which  shall  be 
conducted  by  Judges  of  election  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration, the  greatest  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  be  de- 
clared duly  elected,  and  in  the  event  of  an  equal  number 
of  votes  being  given  to  two  or  more  candidates,  (he  two 
Boards  in  joint  meeting,  by  ballot,  shall  elect  the  Mayor 
from  the  persons  having  such  equal  number  of  votes. 

Sec.  3.  Jtnd  be  it  further  enacted,  lliat  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  resignation  of  tha  Mayor,  or  his  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  two  Boards  of  tha 
Corporation,  in  joint  meeting,  by  ballot,  shall  elect  some 
fit  person  to  fill  the  office  until  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  Jind  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  present  May- 
or of  Georgetown  shall  continue  to  fill  the  office  of  May- 
or until  the  fourth  Monday  of  February  next. 

Sec  5.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of 
the  present  Charier  of  Geoi^town,  as  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed. 

Approved :  May  31,  1830. 


AN  ACT  fur  the  relief  of  lundry  Citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  lost  property  by  the  depredatioiis  of 
certain  Indian  tribes. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  claims  of  oertatn  &6taa  cf 
the  United  States,  named  in  the  Senate  docoment  at  the 
first  session  of  the  nineteenth  Congress,  nttinbcrfiftj.firc, 
for  depredaticms  committed  on  their  pit»perly  by  the  Is- 
dian  tribes  therein  mentioned,  and  the  daun  of  James  and 
Jesse  Morrison,  and  the  claim  of  Burd  Mid  Abmm  Smith, 
for  Indian  depredations,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  sub- 
mitted to  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treaawy,  lor  examina- 
tion and  adjustment « yfho  is  hereby  directed  to  be  gorera- 
edin  his  decision^  bv  the  provirions  of  the  14Ui  aectioa 
of  the  act  of  March  thirtieth*  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  two,  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  trade  and  inter 
course  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  preacrve  peace  os 
the  frontiers,"  and  by  treaty  stipulations  with  any  of  the 
tribes  mentioned,  applicable  to  any  of  the^ases  :  Prgeid- 
edt  That  no  limitation  of  time  for  presenting  claims  under 
that  act  shall  bar  any  of  the  claims  herein  mentifmed.  And 
the  amount  of  each  claim,  when  so  established  and  ascc^ 
uined,  shall  be  paid  to  the  claimant  or  daimanti^  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropristed, 
and  the  amnunt  of  each  cUim,  when  so  aacertained  aad 
established,  shall  be  reported  to  Congress^  with  the  evi- 
dence in  it|  support,  for  final  decision  and  aUowancc 
Approved,  May  31,  1830. 


RESOLUTION,  granting  the  use  of  the  bo<^  in  the  Li 
'  brary  of  Congress,  to  the  heads  of  Depardiient%  to  eer- 

tun  officers  ^  Congress^  and  to  Ex-Prettdents  of  the 

United  States. 

Reiohfed,  &c.  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the  taoie 
being,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  srant  the  use 
of  the  books  in  the  Library  of  Congress^  to  the  Secretsiy 
of  State,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Tlreasuiy,  the  Secretary  dF 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  Geaml. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  Rouse  «f 
Representatively  the  Chaplains  of  Conmas^  and  any  indi- 
vidual when  in  tlie  Di»4rivl  %»€  Oulutuoia,  who  may  have 
been  Preadent  of  the  United  States ,  at  the  times*  and  on 
the  same  terms,  condition^  and  restrictions,  aa  meraban 
of  Congress  are  allowed  to  use  said  books. 

Approved,  Jan.  13,  1830. 


AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  David  Beard. 

Be  it  enacted.  See.  That  there  be  paid^  out  of  any  mo- 
ney, not  otherwise  a]>propiiated,  to  David  Beard,  tlie  sum 
of  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ei^Lt  dollars 
and  eighty.four  cents,  being  a  balance  due  him,  arising 
/rom  the  forfeiture  and  sale  of  certain  ifoodM,  and  wares 
and  merchancUze  belonging  to  the  said  David  Beard 
and  Joseph  Farwell,  introduced  into  the  District  of  Os- 
wegatchie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year  one 
thouaand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  and  which  were 
aeized  by  Officers  of  the  Customs,  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Approved :  May  31, 1830. 

AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Finney. 
Be  it  enacted,  Uc,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
ha  hereby  ii^  directed  to  restore  the  name  of  Isaac  Fin* 


RESOLUTION  for  obtaining  the  aggregate  returns  of 
enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Boohed,  tec.  That  the  Clerks  of  the  several  District 
!  and  Superior  Courts  of  the  United  States  be^  and  they  are 
hereby,  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Secretsry  of  States  the 
several  returns  of  the  enumeration  of  the  IidiabitMita  of 
the  United  States,  filed  in  their  respective  offices  by  ^• 
rection  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress^  pssied  the  first  of 
Maroh,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  «  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Febnianr,  one  thousand  e^gbt  humfred  .- 
the  twenty-sixth  of  Marcm,  one  thousand  e%ht  hiiodfed 
and  ten  \  uid  the  fourteenth  of  March^mne'thoassmd  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Approved,  May  38^  1830. 

RESOLUTION  to' subtend  proceedings  sgaiast  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  House  of  Refiige  in  New  Toik. 
BeaBhed,  &c.  That  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Tremtry  be, 
and  is  heretnr,  directed  to  suspend  all  proceedinga  for  the 
collection  of  a  debt  due  to-  the  Umted  States  Itdid  the 


APPSNDIX^!lb  OaU$  If  Beaton's  Begbter. 


Lnm  pf  HhM  Umti  Sitim. 


piflt  Com.  UL  8  w. 


defy  or  CoipOTitioa  of  the  Howe  of  Sefiij^e  in  the  Sttte 
of  New  Tork«  until  the  end  of  the  next  Kamn  of  Coiisiea. 
Approred^  May  39»  1830. 

RESOLUTKHV  reqoiring^  nnniial  Beporto  to  be  mtib  to 
Congrea^  in  relation  to  applicationa  for  Penaiona. 
Mttohedg  ice.  That  the  Heada  of  Department,  who  may 
•eiperally  [be]  eharged  with  the  adminiatration  of  the  pen- 
aion  kwa  of  the  United  Statea  of  Ameiiea,  be,  and  &^ 
hereby  are.  i«q>ecthre]y,  directed  and  reqaired*  aa  aoon 
as  may  be  after  the  openii^  of  each  Seaaion  of  Gongreai^ 
to  preaent  to  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  RepreatalatiTCib 


aaeneralliat  of  aoeh  peraon^  whether  Berohitionaiy,  hi- 
▼alic^  or  othcrwiae,  aa  ahaU  hare  made  i^pBcation  ftr  a 
penaioiiy  or  an  mcreaae  of  penaon*  andaab  in  their  opinio^ 
reapecthrely,  ooffht  to  bepbeed  npontibepenrion  roD,  or 
otherwiae  profioed  lbr»  and  for  domi^  whien  they  hare  no 
aaffleient  power  or  authority,  with  the  namea  and  reai- 
denoe  of  auch  pcnon^  the  capacity  m  whidi  they  aerre^ 
the  degree  of  relief  propoeedt  anda  brief  alatenent  of  the 
munda  thc«eof»  to  ttie  end  ^  Cuugiiw  «ay 

.   Apprvred,  Miy  If » ItM 
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Adjournment,  joint  commiUee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
President,  and  notifiy  him  that  Congress  were 
about  to'adjoum,  457.    Committee  reported,  and 
the  Senate  adjourned,  457. 
Appropriation  bill,  taken  up,  245, 

Appropriations  for  light-houses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  bill 
making,  taken  up,  432;  amended,  andoi*dered  to 
a  third  reading,  433. 
bill  detained  by  President  United  States  for  further 
consideration,  457. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  mount  and  equip  ten  companies  of  tbe,  taken 
up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  272, 274. 
Attorney  General,  bill  to  reorganize  the  establishment  of 
the,  taken  up,  and  postponed,  276,  277;  agfain 
taken  up,  debated,  and  laid  on  the  table,  322, 
323,  324;  again  taken  up,  amended,  and  laid  on 
the  table,  404. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  bill  authorizing  a  subscription 
of  stock  in,  taken  up,  453;  proposition  to  amend, 
and  debates  thereon,  453,  454,  455;  bill  laid  on 
the  table,  455. 
Canals.     (See  Louisville  and  PorlJand.) 
Carson,  James,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Palmyra,  in 
Missouri,  resolution  calling  for  the  reasons  of  his 
removal,  taken  up,  384;  laid  on  the  table,  385. 

Coins,  resolution  adopted  to  consider  the  state  of  the  cur 
rent,  1. 

Congressional  documents,  resolution  authorizing  a  sub- 
scription to  a  compilation  of,  taken  up,  84. 

Controversies  between  States,  bill  to  prescribe  the  mode 
of  commencing,  prosecuting,  and  deciding,  taken 
up,  409;  motion  to  postpone,  409. 

Currency,  resolution  submitted  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  establishing  a  uniform  naUonal,  3; 
adopted,  and  sundry  papers  on  the  subject  refer- 
red to  the  committee,  3. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  bill  making  donation  for  the  New  York 
institution  for  the  education  of  the,  taken  up, 
302;  various  amendments  proposed  to  include 
similar  institutions  in  other  States,  302;  amend- 
ments adopted,  304;  further  amendments  pro- 
posed, ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  bill  to  lie 
on  the  table,  305. 

Duties,  taxes,  &c.,  bill  for  the  abolition  of,  notice  given  of 
its  introduction,  172;  leave  given,  and  bill  read 
the  first  time,  179;  further  considered,  and  bill 
withdrawn,  245. 

Duties,  bill  to  reduce  the,  on  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  amendments 
proposed  by  Committee  on  Finance,  taken  up, 
428;  amendments  agreed  to  in  part,  and  bill  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  428,  432. 

Duties  on  imports,  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  1828,  imposing,  taken 
up,  debated,  and  rejected,  452,  453. 

Kxeciitive  powers,  notice  given  of  a  proposed  motion  to 
transfer  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of,  from  the 
executive  to  the  legislative  journal,  11;  decided 
to  be  out  of  order,  11. 

Fulton,  llobert,  resolution  submitted  and  adopted,  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  granting  a  portion 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  heirs  of,  21. 
bill  to  recompense  the  heirs  of,  rejected  on  the 
third  reading,  247. 


Georgia,  motion  to  print  the  remonstrance  of  tlie  State  of, 
against  treaties  formed  by  the  United  States  with 
the  Indians  in  that  State,  and  against  the  inter- 
course law  of  1796,  245;  proposition  to  amend 
so  as  to  include  the  laws  of  Georgia  extending 
jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees,  245;  further 
amendment  proposed,  to  include  the  laws  of  all 
the  States  concerning  Indian  relations,  245; 
amendments  adopted,  and  resolution  agreed  to, 
247. 
Hunt,  Theodore,  resolution  calling  for  the  reasons  for  tbe 
removal  of,  from  tlic  office  of  recorder  of  land 
titles  in  Missouri,  taken  up,  367;  debate  thereon; 
367  to  374;  laid  upon  the  table,  374. 
Impeachments.  (See  FeJt,  James  H.) 
Indian  tribes,  bill  for  the  rehef  of  persons  who  have  lost 

property  by  the  depredations  of,  taken  up,  11. 
Indian  agencies,  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  divide, 
in  certain  cases,  taken  up,  128;  ordered  to  a  tliird 
reading,  129. 
Indiana,  bill  to  enable  the  President  to  extinguisli  the  In- 
dian title  within  the  State  of,  taken  up,  16;  de- 
bate thereon,  and  amendments  proposed  and 
adopted,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21;  bill  Iwd  on  the  table, 
21;  again  taken  up,  284. 
Indians,  resolution  calling  for  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  civilization  among  the,  taken  up,  42; 
amended  and  adopted,  43. 
bill  to  provide  for    an  exchange  of  lands   with, 
and  tor  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
taken  up,  and  amendment  proposed,  305;  again 
taken  up,  and  amendment  withdrawn,  307;  bill 
resumed,  various    amendments  !  proposed,  and 
debate  thereon,  309  to  320,  324  to  339,  343  to 
357,  359  to  367,  374  to  377,  380,  381,  382,  383; 
bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  383;  returned 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  with  amend- 
ments, 456;  further  amendments  proposed  and 
negatived,  and  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurred  in,  456. 
Interest  to  certain  States,  bill  for  allowing,  for  advances 
durins'  the  war,  taken  up,  amended»and  post- 
poned, 1,  2. 
Internal  improvement,  bill  making  appropriations  for  ex- 
aminations and  surveys,  and  for  certain  ^rks  of, 
taken  up,  340;  amendments  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed, 340;  further  amendments  proposed,  and  de- 
bate thereon,  340  to  343;  bill  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  343. 
Lands,  resolution  proposing  to  limit  tlie  sales  of  the  public, 
and  of  abolishing  the  office  of  surveyor  general, 
taken  up,  3;  debate  thereon,  4  to  7;  postponed, 
7;  again  taken  up,  11;  debate  thereon,  11  to  16, 
22  to  30;  motion  to  amend,  so  as  to  hasten  thf» 
sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys,  30; 
modUications  of  the  amendment  proposed,  and 
debate  thereon,  31  to  41;  motion  ♦-:>  postpone  in- 
definitely, 41;  debate  thereon,  43  to  172;  179  to 
220;  223  to  244;  247  to  272;  277  to  302;  435  to 
452. 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public, 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  amend- 
ments, taken  up,   274;  further  proposition  to 
amend  negativeo,  and  the  amendments  of  House 
of  Representatives  concurred  in,  276. 


II 
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Land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson  court-house,  bill 
for  confirming  certain^  taken  up»  320;  amendment 
proposed  and  negatived,  and  the  bill  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  321. 

Lands,  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public,  taken  up, 
and  debate  thereon,  405  to  409;  laid  on  the  table, 
409;  again  taken  up,  413;  amendments  proposed 
and  adopted,  413,  414;  motion  to  postpone  inde- 
finitely,  417;  debate  thereon,  418  to  421;  post- 
ponement negatived,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  421;  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  with  instruc- 
tions, 423;  proposition  negatived,  427;  ordered  to 
third  reading,  and  title  amended,  427. 

Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  bill  to  authorize  a  subscrip- 
tion of  stock  to,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  247;  bill  detained  bj  President  of  the 
United  States  for  further  consideration,  457. 

Mails,  resolution  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  the,  on 
the  sabbath,  taken  up,  debated,  and  laid  on  the 
table,  427. 

Marine  service,  resolutions  calling  for  information  in  rela- 
tion to,  taken  up,  220;  debate  thereon,  and  reso- 
lutions agreed  to,  221,  222,  223. 

Massachusetts,  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  claim 
of,  for  militia  services,  introduced,  9;  taken  up, 
357;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  359. 

Meredith,  Mr.  appears  as  counsel  for  Judge  Peck,  456. 

Mileage  to  members  of  Congress,  bill  to  establish  an  uni- 
form rule  for  the  computation  of,  taken  up,  10; 
referred  to  select  committee,  11. 

Military  peace  establishment,  -bill  to  reduce  and  fix  the, 
taken  up,  2;  motion  to  strike  out  the  preamble, 
and  debate  thereon,  2,  3;  motion  negatived,  and 
bill  laid  on  the  table,  3. 

Mounted  in&ntry.     (Sec  Army. ) 

New  York,  memorial  from  citizens  of,  asking  protection 
for  the  Indians,  presented,  7;  debate  on  the  print- 
ing and  reference,  7;  laid  on  the  table,  8. 

Order,  points  of,  decided,  11,  3),  169,  245. 

Patent  Office,  bill  for  the  further  regulation  of,  taken  up, 
377;  debate  on  proposed  amendments,  377  to 
380;  bill  laid  on  the  table,  380. 

Peck,  James  H.,  impeachment  of,  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  383 ;  proceedings 
thereon,  383,  j84;  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  matter,  384;  report  of 
committee,  385;  message  from  the  House  notify- 
ing the  appointment  of  managers  to  conduct  the 
impeachment,  405;  order  of  arrangement  adopt- 
ed, 405;  articles  of  impeachment  read,  411;  sum- 
mons issued  for  the  appearance  of,  to  answer, 
413;  summons  returned,  appearance  of,  and  an- 
swer, 432;  trial  postponed,  432;  trial  resumed, 
455;  postponed  till  next  session  of  Congress, 
456. 

Pension  laws,  bill  explanatory  of  the  acts  in  relation  to, 
taken  up,  396;  debate  thereon,  396  to  404;  again 
taken  up,  and  indefinitely  postponed,  405. 

Pre-emption  rights,  bill  to  grant,  taken  up,  8;  postponed, 
9;  taken  up,  and  motion  to  recommit  negatived, 
11;  bill  passed,  11. 

President  of  the  United  States,  annual  message  of,  com- 
municated, 1. 
message  from,  returning,  with  his  objections,  the 
bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
Washington  turnpike  road  company,  456. 
detains  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill,  and 


the  bill  in  relation  to  light-houses  and  harbors,  (or 
furtlier  consideration,  457. 
President  of  the  Senate,  casting  vote  of,  43. 

pro  tempore,  elected,  456. 
Public  documents.     (See  CongreastoPMl BoeumerUa.) 
Pursers  in  the  navy,  bill  regulating  the  duties  of,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  compensation,  taken  up,  305; 
amended,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  306, 
307;  passed,  309. 
Reed,  Mr.,  of  Mississippi,  his  death  announced,  and  pro- 
ceedings thereon,  1. 
Removals  from  office.     (See  Carson,  Jamat,  and  Hun(, 
Theodore.) 
resolutions  submittedpcalCng  for  the  number  of, 
the  names  of  officers,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
removal,  385;  postponed  indefinitely,  396. 
Smith,  Mr.,  of  Marj'land,  elected  President />ro  tempore  o^ 

the  Senate,  456. 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  bill  to  establish  t]\e  office  of,  no- 
tice given  of  its  introduction,  404;  bill  introductfd, 
and  read  the  first  time,  405. 
Smyth,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Virginia,  his  death  announced, 

and  proceedings  thereon,  357. 
South  Carolina  railroad   company,  petition  of,  asking  a 
subscription  to  the  stock,  presented  and  referred, 
21,  22. 
Surg^n  General  of  the  navy,  bill  creating  the  office  of, 
taken  up,  amended,  and  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, 321,  322. 
Tea,  coffee,  &c.     (See  Duties.) 

Virginia  State  line  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the,  t&kenup, 
421 ;  amended,  and  ordered  to  a  tliird  reading, 423 . 
Washington  turnpike  road  company,  bill  authorizing  a  sub> 
scription  of  stock  in,  taken  up  and  postponed,  7; 
again  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading-, 
427;  retumea  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  objections,  456;  reconsidered  and 
rejected,  456. 
Wh-t,  Mr.  appears  as  counsel  for  Judge  Peck,  432. 
Yeas  and  nays,  on  third  reading  bill  to  compensate  the 
heirs  of  Robert  Fulton,  247. 
on  third  reading  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  bill, 

247. 
on  amending  survey  and  internal  improvement  bill, 

340,343. 
on  third  reading  bill  to  remove  Indians  west  of  the 

Mississippi,  383. 
on  postponing  bill  explanatory  of  the  pension  laws, 

405. 
on  postponing  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  .pub- 
lic lands,  421. 
on  third  reading  same,  421. 

on  third  reading  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Virginia  State  line  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  423. 
on  referring  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  pubBc 

lands  to  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Ofidce,  427. 
on  ordering  same  to  third  reading,  427. 
on  thb-d  reading  Washington  and  Rockville  turnpike 

road  bill,  427. 

on  third  reading  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise 

from  the  operation  of  the  tariff  act  of  1828,  453. 

on  laying  on  table  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to 

.  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad 

company,  455. 
on  passing  same,  af\er  being  returned  bv  the  Presi- 
dent, with  his  objections,  456. 
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OF  TEE  SPEAKERS  IN  THE  DEBATES  IN  THE  SENATE,  ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 


Adams,  Mr.  on  confirming  land  claims  in  tlic  district  of 

Jackson  court-house,  32 L 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  359. 
Barnard,  Mr.  on  marine  service,  221,  222. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
Barton,  Mr.  on  national  currency,  3. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  7,  14,  30j  146. 

on  bill  granting  pre-emption  rights,  8. 

on  executive  powers,  11. 

OR  extin^uishmg  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  21. 

on  granting  land  to  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton,  21 . 

on  Indian  agencies,  128. 

on  donations  to  deafand  dumb  institutions,  303, 303, 

304,  305. 
on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

courthouse,  321. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  tlie  Attorney 

Oeneral,  322. 
on  the  President's  power  of  removal,  367,  457. 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  381. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  408,  421, 

427. 

Bell,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  New  York  memorial,  asking  pro- 
tection for  the  Indians,  7. 

on  bin  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on  the . 
public  lands,  8. 

j-egulatlng  the  duties.  See.  of  pursers  in  tlie  navy, 
308. 

on  reorganizing^  the  department  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, 404. 

on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  416. 
Benton,  Mr.  on  the  bill  allowing  interest  to  certain  States,  1. 

on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  2,  3. 

on  national  currency,  3. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  4,  6,  16,  22,  42, 
94,  95,  231,  447. 

on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20,  21. 

on  Indian  agencies,  129. 

on  abolition  of  taxes,  duties,  &c.  172,  245. 

on  mounted  infantry,  272. 

regulating  the  duties,  8tc.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

-oOo. 

«n  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  357. 

on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  405,  413, 

414,  416,  418,  419,  425. 
on  relief  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Virginia  line, 

423. 

on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  432, 
Bibb,  Sir.  on  fixing  tlie  military  peace  establishment,  3. 

on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 

on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 
court-house,  321. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  on  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  383. 
Burnet,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  New  York  memorial  asking 
protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 

on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  119. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
Chambers,  Mr.  on  internal  improvement,  343. 

on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  379. 

on  bill  declaratory  of  tlie  pension  laws,  403. 

on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 
General,  404. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 

on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  454. 
Chase,  Mr.  on  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  404. 
Clayton,  Mr.  on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bayard,  93,  94,  95. 

on  limiting  sales  of  the  public  lands,  234, 


Clayton,  Mr.,  on  internal  improvement,  340,  342. 
on  graduating  Uie  price  of  public  lands,  417. 
on  Uie  light-house  bill,  433. 

on  amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
bill  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  456. 
Dickerson,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment, 
3. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
regulating  the  duties,  8cc.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

306,  308. 

on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

navy,  322. 
on  internal  improvement,  340,  341. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378,  379, 
.     380. 

on  Fredcricktown  turnpike,  427. 
on  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the  opc- 

i-ation  of  the  tariff,  452,  453. 
Ellis,  Mr.  announces  the  death  of  his  colleague,  1. 

on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackscn 

court-house,  320,  321.  • 

Foot,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  2. 

en  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  4,  7,  16,  30,  31, 

438. 
on  extln^ishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20. 
on  donations  to  deafand  dumb  institutions,  304. 
regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

305,  306,  307,  308,  309. 
on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  320,  321. 
on  internal  improvement,  34^ 
on  bin  d;eclaTatory  of  the  pension  laws,  396. 
en  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

General,  404. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  tlie  public  lands,  423. 
on  Sie  light-house  bill,  433. 
Forsyth,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  New  York  memorial  asking 

protection  for  tnc  Indians,  7. 
on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 
on  civilization  of  the  Indians,  42. 
on  remonstrance  of  Georgia  against  Indian  treaties, 

245, 
on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  320,  321. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, 323,  404. 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  324, 
.  325,  2:77. 

on  internal  improvement,  341,  342. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  379,  380. 
Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana, 

18,  19. 
on  civilization  of  tlie  Indians,  42,  43. 
on  remonstrance  of  Georgia  against  Indian  treaties, 

245,246. 
oa  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mii8i8Bippi,*305, 

307,  309,  380,  381. 

on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, 323,  404. 

on  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  the  maU  on  the 
sabbath,  427. 

on  amendments  of  House  of  Representatives  to  bill 
for  the  removal  of  Indians,  456. 
Grundy,  Mr.  on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  210. 

on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 

on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  453,  455. 
Hayne,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  cstftbfishment,  2. 

on  the  mileage  bill,  10, 
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Hayne,  Mr.  on  executive  powers,  11. 

on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20. 

on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  31,  41,  42,  43,  73, 

82,  210. 
on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bayard^  95. 
oa  marine  service,  222. 

on  taking  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  304. 
regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

305,  306,  307,  308. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  Gcnci-al  of  tlie 

navy,  321,  322. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  377,  378, 

379,  380. 
on  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  396. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

Genera],  404. 
on  gi'aduating  tlie  price  of  public  lands»  413. 
on  reduction  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  light.house  bill,  432,  433. 
on  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tariff,  453. 
Hendricks,  Mr.  on  taking  stock  in  the  Washington  turn- 
pike, 7,  427. 
on  granting  pre-emption  rights.  It. 
on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  16, 19,  20. 
^       on  taking  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 
on  reliefto purchasers  of  public  lands,  274,  275. 
on  internal  improvement,  341,  344. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  in  Virginia  1ine,423. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lauds,  424. 
Holmes,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  2. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  4,  5,  6, 15,  27, 

160. 
on  the  bill  granting  pre-emption  rights,  9. 
on  regulating  the  duties,  8cc  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

305,  308. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

nary,  321,  322. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

Genera],  323,  324.    . 
on  internal  improvement,  340. 
on  the  Massacnusctts  militia  claims,  359. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378. 
on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  385. 
on  the  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  403. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
Johnston,  Mr.,  of  Louisiana,  on  marine  service,  322. 

on  taking  Louisiana  and  Portland  canal  stock,  247. 

on  liroiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  277. 

on  reorg^nizi;ig  the  department  g^  the  Attorney 

General,  324,  404.  ' 
on  internal  improvement,  340,  341,  342. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  409,  419. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  42B. 
on  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 
Kane,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  military  peace  establishment,  3. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  11. 
on  confirming  land  claims  in  the  district  of  Jackson 

court-house,  321. 
on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office^  384. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  418,  424^ 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line, 

423. 
King,  Mr.  on  executive  powers,  11, 

on  extin^ishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  17,  19. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
on  internal  improvement,  342. 
Knight,  Mr.  on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  323. 

on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  384. 
on  reliefto  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line, 

423. 

Livingston,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  18. 


Livingston,  Mr.  on  limiting  sales  of  pubfic  lands,  30,  247. 

on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Bayard,  94. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302,  303.. 

on  internal  improvement,  341,  342,  343. 

on  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  tlie  mail  on  the 
sabbath,  427. 

on  tlic  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 
operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 

on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  453,  455. 
Marks,  Mr.  on  allowing'  interest  to  certain  States,  2. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302, 304. 

on  reduction  of  duties  on  tea  and  coffee,  428. 

on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 

on  the  President's  power  of  removal  from  office,  467- 
McKinley,  Mr.  on  gfranting  pre-emption  rights,  li- 
on limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  15. 

on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  19,  21. 

on  reHeito  purchasers  of  public  lands,  274,  275. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302,  JQlI, 
304. 

on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  305» 
324,  381. 

on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 
Geperal,  323. 

on  internal  improvement,  340. 

on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378. 

on  the  President's  power  of  re  moral  from  office,  38^. 

on  g^duating  the  price  of  public  lands,  415. 
McLaiic,  Mr,  on  reliefto  purchasers  of  public  lands,  376. 

on  internal  improvement,  340. 
Noble,  Mr.  on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  hnds,  5,  16?. 

on  bill  granting  pre-emption  rights,  9. 

on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 

on  extinguisliing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  19. 

on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  305. 

on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  380. 

on  reliefto  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line, 

423. 
on  Fredericktown  turnpike  road  bill,  427. 
Bobbins,  Mr.  on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, 374. 
on  mode  of  deciding  controversies  between  States, 

409. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  435. 
Rowan,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian  title  in  Indiana,  20, 2 1. 
on  limiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  129. 
on  takfng  I,ouisville  and  Portland  caiwi  stock,  247. 
on  reorganizing  the  establishment  of  the  Attorney 

General,  276,  323,  404. 
on  further  regulating  the  Patent  Office,  378,  S7V. 
Sandford,  Mr.  on  fixing  the  nnlitary  peace  establishmeat,  ?. 
on  disposing  of  memorial  of  citizens  of  New  York 

asking  protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 
on  donations  to  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  302. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorocy 

General,  324,  404. 
on  the  li^ht-house  bill,  433. 
on  the  bul  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  the  tarifi^,  453.  ^ 
Silsbee,  Mr.  on  the  Massachusetts  claim,  9. 

reg^ilating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  na>y,  3Gc. 
on  Massachusetts  militia  claims,  358. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffiee,  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
Smith,  Mr.,  of  Maryland,  on  allowing  interest  to  certain 

States,  2. 
on  fixing  tlie  military  peace  establishment,  2,  3. 
on  fimiting  the  sales  of  public  lands,  30. 
on  the  public  life  of  Mr.  BajTirtl,  94. 
on  marine  service,  220. 
on  mounted  infantry,  274. 
regvilatjng  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  na^r, 

306,  309. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the 

navy,  325. 
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Smith,  Mr.,  of  Maryland,  on  the  Frederiektown  turnpike 

road  biU,  427. 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  tea  and  cofTee^  428. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
on  the  bul  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  tlie  tariff,  452,  453. 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raih'oad  bill,  453. 
Smitii,  Mr.,  of  South  Carolina,  on  limiting  the  sales  of 

public  lands,  196. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 
Sprague,  Mr.  on  extinguishinglndian  title  in  Indiana,  16, 17. 
on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  31,  95,  119, 451. 
on  creating  the  office  of  Surgeon  €kneral  of  the 

navy,  322. 
on  removal  of  the  Indiftns  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

343,  381. 
on  the  bill  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  the 

operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 
on  amendments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 

bill  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  456. 
Tazewell,  Mr.  on  taking  Loubville  and  Portland  canal 

stock,  247. 
regulating  tlie  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy,  308. 
on  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck,  383, 384,  385, 405. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  409. 
Troup,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  New  York  memorial  asking 

protection  for  the  Indians,  7. 
Tyler,  Mr.  on  internal  improvement,  343. 

announces  the  death  of  General  Alexander  Smyth, 

357. 


Tyler,  Mr.  on  the  bill  declaratory  of  the  pension  laws,  403. 
on  relief  to  officers  and  soldiers  of^the  Virginia  line, 

421. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  432. 
on  the  Maysville  road  bill,  433. 
Webster,  Mr,  on  the  mileage  bill,  10. 

on  presenting  petition  of  South  Carolina  railroad 

company,  21. 
on  limiting  tlie  sales  of  public  lands,  35,  58,  92. 
on  the  abolition  of  taxes,  duties,  &c.  245. 
on  re-organizing  the  establishment  of  the  Attorney 

General,  276,  324,  404. 
on  graduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  424. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  433. 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  bill,  454. 
White,  Mr.  on  extinguishing  Indian. title  in  Indiana,  16, 

17. 
on  Indian  agencies,  128. 
on  removal  of  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  305, 

377,  381. 
Woodbury,  Mr.  on  limiting  sales  of  public  lands,  7,  29, 

179. 
regulating  the  duties,  &c.  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 

306,  307. 
on  reorganizing  the  department  of  the  Attorney 

General,  404. 
on  gpraduating  the  price  of  public  lands,  413,  424. 
on  the  light-house  bill,  432,  433. 
on  the  bOl  to  exempt  certain  merchandise  from  Uie 

operation  of  the  tariff,  453. 
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Acts  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Twenty-First  Congress. 
(See  appendix.) 

Address  of  the  Speaker  on  his  election,  470. 

Adjournment  of  the  House  aine  die,  1148. 

Appropriation  for  fitting  out  the  frigate  Brandywine,  bill 
making  an,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
inp-,  481. 

Appropriations  for  the  civil  list,  bill  making,  taken  up,  556; 
debate  thereon,  and  ordered  to  a  tiiird  reading, 
556  to  559. 

Appropriations  for  examinations  and  surveys,  bill  making, 
taken  up,  and  reported  to  the  House,  682;  pro- 
positions to  amend,  and  debate  tiiereon,  721, 722; 
ordered  to  third  reading,  722. 

Appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  harbors,  bill 
making,  taken  up,  and  re  ported  to  the  House,  682. 

Appropriations  for  fortifications,  barracks,  &c.  bill  making, 
taken  up,  amended,  and  reported  to  the  House, 
722. 

Appropriations  for  light-houses,  &c.  bill  making,  with 
amendments  from  the  Senate,  taken  up,  and 
amendments  concurred  in,  1148. 

Armory,  resolution  introduced  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an,  upon  the  western  waters,  474;  taken 
up  and  adopted,  479,  480. 

Army,  bill  to  amend  the  rules  and  articles  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the,  introduced,  and  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  575. 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
i*eportsuch  an  organization  of  the,  as  will  reduce 
the  number  of  its  officers,  taken  up,  756\  amend- 
ments proposevl,  and  debate  thereon,  .756,  757'i 
774  to  776;  788,  789;  791  to  795;  807,  808  to 
818;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  negatived,  819; 
resolution  amended,  and  agreed  to,  819. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  motion  to  take  up  the  bill  au- 
thorizing a  subscription  to  the  stock  of,and  debate 
thereon,  1136;  motion  laid  on  the  table,  1137. 


Bank  of  the  United  States,  resolutions  proposed  in  relation 
to  the  constitutionality  of,.  921;  laid  on  the  table, 
922. 
report  on  the,  (Appendix^  104. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  bill  to  lay  out  and  establish, 
taken  up,  and  debate  thereon,  6S7  to  655,  656  to 
665,  668  to  682,  688  to  700,  705  to  718,  723  to 
734,  739  to  745,  760  to  774,  766  to  788;  motion 
to  strike  out  enucting  clause  negatived,  and  bill 
reported  to  the  House,  788;  various  propositions 
toamend,789,790;  bill  rejected,  790;  motion  to 
reconsider,  803;  agreed  to,  806;  bill  laid  on  the 
tabic,  807. 

Burch,  Benjamin,  appointed  Doorkeeper  to  the  House,  472. 

Call  of  the  House,  moved  on  considering  the  resolution  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  salt,  994,  1037. 
on  bill  to  reduce  and  modify  the  tai-iff  of  duties  on 

imports,  556. 
on  bill  reducing  the  duties  on  molasses  and  rum, 

1121. 
on  bill  for  removal  of  the  Indians,  1123,  1135. 

Carr,  Overton,  appointed  Assistant  Doorkeeper  to  the 
House,  472. 

Chief  engineer,  report  of,  accompanying  tiie  President's 
annual  message,  {Appendix)  42. 

Clarke,  Matthew  St.  C.  elected  Clerk  of  the  House,  472. 

Coins,  report  on  the  current,  {Appendix)  78. 

Colonial  trade,  message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to,  communicated, and  debate 
on  its  commitment,  1137,  1138. 
bill  in  relation  to,  introduced,  twice  read,  and  com- 
mitted, 1138;  passed,  1139. 
resolution  asking  information  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  respecting,  introduced,  and  agreed 
to,  1138. 

Committee  appointed  to  notify  the  President  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  two  Houses,  472;  report  of,  472, 
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Committee  appointed  to  notify  the  President  that  the  two 

Houses  were  ready  to  adjourn,  1148. 
Committees,  motion  to  appoint  the  standing,  472;  an- 
nounced, 474. 
on  the  various  sublects  embraced  in  tlie  President's 

message,  472;  debate  thereon,  473,  474. 
on  edtxcatiun  proposed,  475;  proposition  laid  on  the 
—r'Uble,  477. 


Compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  bill  in  relation  to 
the,  taken  up,  amended,  and  reported  to  the 
House,  481,  482,  483;  again  taken  up,  and  de- 
bated, 487  to  489,  492;  propontion  to  strike  out 
first  section  negatived,  493;  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  494. 

Congfress,  list  of  members  of  twenty  .first,  (^Appendix)  1. 

Courts,  bill  to  establish  circuit,  and  abridge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  district  courts,  &c.  taken  up,  530,  540, 
542  to  551,  560  to  575;  proportion  to  amend, 
580;  debate  thereon,  587,  598  to  605;  612,  624. 
martial.     (See  Army.) 

Crimes  in  District  of  Columbia.  (See  Duirid  of  Columbia. ) 

Currency,  report  on  the,  {Appendix)  98. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.     (See  Kentucky,) 

District  of  Columbia,  resolution  setting  apart  one  day  in 
each  alternate  week  for  the  consideration  of  busi- 
ness concerning  the,  taken  up,  722;  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  negatived,  723;  resolution  agreed 
to,  734. 
bill  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  in,  taken  up  and 
amended,  753;  other  amendments  proposed  and 
adopted,  754  to  756;  again  taken  up,  82!2;  amend- 
ments proposed,  and  debate  thereon,  822  to|827; 
laid  on  the  table,  896;  taken  up,  amended,  and 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1121. 
bill  for  appointment  of  commissioners  to  prepare  a 
code  of  laws  for,  taken  up  and  amended,  756. 

Documents  accompanying  the  President's  message  at  the 
opening  of  Congress,  (See  Appendix)  viz. 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  19. 
•«  ••  Navy,  29. 

•*   Postmaster  General,  38. 
"    Chief  Engineer,  42. 
"    Navy  Commissioners,  54. 

Doorkeeper  to  the  House  appointed,  472. 

DrawbacK,  resolution  introduced  to  allow  a,  on  rum  dis- 
tilled from  foreign  molasses,  598;  taken  up,  and 
debate  thereon,  605  to  612,  614  to  622,  623;  re- 
solution, and  proposed  amendmenU,  laid  on  the 
table,  624. 

Dunn,  John  Oswald,  sppointed  Sergeant-at-arms  to  the 
House,  472. 

Duties  on  imports,  to  reduce.     (See  Tariff.) 

Duties,  bill  to  remit,  on  goods  destoyed  by  fire,  taken  up, 
622;  rejected,  623. 
on  imports,  bill  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  lay- 
ing, taken  up,  and  debate  thereon,  795  to  803; 
new  bill  proposed  as  a  substitute,  819;  again  ta- 
ken up,  and  debate  thereon,  836,  842  to  862, 
870  to  872,  873  to  921,  923  to  964;  amendment 
negatived,  964;  various  amendments  proposed 
and  adopted,  964,  965,  966;  debate  thereon,  966 
to  974;  further  amendments  proposed,  and  de- 
bated, 974  to  978;  bill  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, 979;  passed,  987. 
on  tea  and  coffee,  bill  to  reduce  the,  taken  up, 
amended,  and  reported  to  the  House,  803;  fur- 
ther amended,  807;  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
808;  amendments  of  Senate  concurred  in,  993. 
on  molasses  and  rum,  bill  to  reduce  the,  intro<luced, 
and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1 121  ;passed,  1139. 
on  salt.     (See  ,S(tff.) 

Finances.     (See  '/Vcfrntrf/. 

Forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  hill  to  regulate  tlie  allow- 
ance of,  taken  up,  497;  motion  to  amend,  nega- 
tivcd,  499;  to  recommit,  499;  agreed  to,  590. 
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Fortifications  on  LAke  Champlain,  resolution  introduced 
requesting  tlie  Secretary  of  War  to  cause  to  be 
selected  a  suitable  site  for,  629;  motions  to  amend, 
and  to  commit,  629;  agun  taken  up,  and  debate 
thereon,  635,  636,  655,  656;  resolution  modified 
and  iififreed  to,  666. 

Holmes,  Bfr.  of  North  Carolina,  his  death  announced,  477. 

Hornet,  sloop  of  war,  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widours, 
children,  &c.  of  the  officers,  seamen,  &c.  lost  in 
the,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
571;  debate  on  its  passage,  575  to  580;  pasBed, 
580. 

Indians,  memorial  of  citizens  of  New  York,  praying  pro- 
tection for  southern,  presented,  506;  motion  to 
commit  to  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  de- 
bate thereon,  506  to  511;  motion  agreed  to,  511. 
resolution  introduced,  calling  for  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  condition  of  the,  within  the  States 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  541;  motions  to 
amend,  and  to  lay  on  the  table,  541 ;  laid  on  the 
table,  541. 
bill  to  provide  for  rennoval  of,  west  of  the  Missis- 
nppi,  introduced, .  581 ;  debate  on  printing  ten 
thousand  additional  copies  of  report  accompany- 
ing, 581  to  583;  bill  taken  up,  and  debate  there- 
'  on,  819,  988,  993,  994  to  1049;  bill  reported  to 
the  House,  1049;  taken  up,  amendments  pro- 
posed, and  debate  thereon,  1049  to  1120;  again 
taken  up,  and  debated,  1122  to  1133|  modon  to 
lay  on  the  table  negatived,  1133;  previous  ques- 
tion put,  and  sustained,  and  bill  ordered  to  a  third 
readmg,  1133;  motion  to  recommit,  with  instruc- 
tions to  amend,  1134;  call  of  the  House  moved, 
1135;  previous  question  put,  and  lost,    1135; 
again  put,  and  sustained,  and  the  bill  passed, 
1135. 
motion  to  print  law  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, extending  jurisdiction  over,  585;  amend- 
ment proposed,  5o6;  laid  on  the  table,  587;  again 
taken  up,  and  various  amendments,  &c.  proposed, 
594  to  598;  resolution  committed  with  instnic- 
tions,  598.     . 
memorial  of  yearly  meeting  of  Society  of  Friends 
in  New  England,   concerning  the,   presented, 
590;  motion  to  refer  and  to  print,   made,  and 
question  divided,  590;  debate  on  motion  to  print, 
590  to  594;  motidh  agfreed  to,  594. 
report  on  removal  of,  {Appendix)  91. 

Internal  improvement.  (See  Buffalo  and  yiew  Orletatf 
road.) 

Judiciar)'.     (See  Courts.) 

Kentucky  asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb,  bill  to 
amend  the  act  incorporting  the,  reported,  757: 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  760. 

I^inds,  refuse,  in  Tennessee.     (See  Tenncatee.) 

Lands,  public,  resolution  introduced  proposing  an  inquirv 
into  the  expediency  of  distributiTig  among  th'r 
several  States,  477;  amended,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  479;  taken  up,  and  debate  thereon, 
484  to  487,  489  to  492,  494  to  497,  500  to  506, 
511  to  530,  537;  amended,  and  agreed  to,  540; 
committee  report  by  bill,  626;  project  of  mino- 
rity presentea,  626. 
bill  from  the  Senate  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers 
of,  taken  up,  612;  amendments  proposed,  61  i:; 
amendments  agreed  to,  and  bill  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed,  623. 

Land  claims  in  Florida,  bill  for  the  final  settlement  of,  taken 
up,  866;  motion  to  recommit,  with  instructions 
negatived,  and  bill  passed,  866. 

Lands  in  Tennessee,  bill  relative  to,  taken  up,  debate<i, 
and  rejected,  869,  870;  motion  to  reconsidfr 
laid  on  the  table,  873. 

I/inds,  public,  bill  from  the  Senate  to  reduce  thcpr»cc  cJ 
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a  portion  of,  taken  up,  922;  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  negatived,  922;  substitute  moved,  922. 
Lands,  bill  from  the  Senate  to  graduate  or  reduce  the  price 
of  the  public,  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  he  on 
the  table,  1148. 
Laws  passed  at  the  1st  session  2l8t  Congress.     (See  Ap- 

penHix,) 
Light-house  bill.     (See  Jippropriaiitms. ) 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,  bill  from  the 
Senate  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of, 
passed,  1148. 
Maysville  and  Lexington  turnpike  road,  bill  authorizing  a 
subscription  to  the  stock  of,  taken  up,  820;  de- 
bate thereon,  ^20  to  822, 827  to  836;  ordered  to 
a  third  readmg,  836;  debate  on  its  passage,  836 
to  840;  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  negatived,  840; 
bill  passed,  842;  returned  by  the  President  witli 
objection s,  1 138.    ( See  Jlppindix. )   Again  taken 
up,  and  debate  thereon,  1140  to  1147;  rejected, 
two-thirds  not  voting  in  its  favor,  1148. 

Marine  corps,  resolution  respecting  the  pay  of  the  officers 
or  the,  taken  up,  amended,  and  debate  thereon, 
1133,  1134;  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1135; 
passed,  1139. 

Uassachusetts,  bill  from  the  Senate  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claim  of  the  State  of,  pa^ed,  1148. 

Message  of  the  President  United  States  at  the  opening  of 
Congress,  (Appendix)  3. 
in  relation  to  the  colonial  trade,  communicated,  and 

debate  on  its  commitment,  1137,  1138. 
returning  the  Maysville  road  bill,  with  his  objec- 
tions, 1138. 
confidential,  from,  announceil,  1149. 
explanatory  of  his  signature  to  the  survey  bill, 
1148. 

Military  Academy.     (See  West  Point.) 

Molasses  and  rum.     (See  Duties.) 

Navigation  laws  and  duties  on  imports,  bill  to  amend  re- 
ported, and  debate  on  motions  to  commit  it,rand 
postpone,  863  to  866,  868,  884,  89^,  902,  952, 
979  to  986,  988  to  993;  bill  laid  on  the  table, 
993. 

Navy,  resolutions  introduced  to  discontinue  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  in  the,  584;  taken  up,  and  debate 
thereon,  587  to  589;  amendment  proposed,  and 
negatived,  589;  motion  to  lay  on  tne  tabic  nega- 
tived, 589;  resolutions  ag^ed  to,  590. 

Navy,  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  accompanying  the  Pre- 
sident's annual  messa^,  (Appendix)  29. 

Navy  commissioners,  report  of,  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  (Appendix)  54. 

Newspapers,  proposition  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  fur- 
nishmg,  at  the  public  expense,  negatived,  472. 

New  York,  memorial  of  citizens  of,  praying  protection  for 
southern  Indians,  presentea,  506.  (See  Indians.) 

North  Carolina,  resolution  m  relation  to  the  establishment 
of  a  mint  in  the  gold  region  of,  reconsidered,  483 ; 
agreed  to,  484. 

Order,  points  of,  decided,  719,  734,  757,  797,  803,  865, 
922,  966,  994,  1037, 1049,  1140, 1145. 

Pay  of  army  and  navy  officers,  bill  to  regulate  the,  intro- 
duced, 613;  motion  to  refer  to  tlie  Military  Com- 
mittee, negatived,  614. 

Pay  of  members  of  Congress,  resolution  introduced  to 
reduce  the,  when  the  first  session  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  the  second  ninety 
days,  626;  taken  up,  and  debate  thereon,  666  to 
668,  683  to  688,  700  to  705,  718  to  720;  resolu- 
tion negatived,  720. 

Peck,  James  H.  memorial  of,  presented,  736;  motion  to 
commit  negatived,,  and  memorial  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  736;  resolution  introduced  to  per- 
mit him  to  make  explanations  to  the  House  in 
answer  to  charges  preferred  against  him,  746; 
amended,  and  debate  thereon,  746  to  753;  letter 


from,  defending  his  official  conduct,  presented, 
789;  report -of  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  case 
of,  taken  up,  and  debate  tiiereon,  810,  814,  815; 
report  concurred  in,  818;  committee  appointed 
to  impeach  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  articles  against,  819;  article  of  impeach- 
ment reported,  863;  article  committed,  866; 
taken  up,  amended,  and  agreed  to,  869;  managers 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  appointed,  869; 
motion  to  notify  the  Senate  agreed  to,  869;  re- 
port of  managers,  872;  motion  for  House  to  at- 
tend the  Senate  during  the  trial  of,  1134;  resolu- 
tion modified  and  agreed  to,  1134;  House  attend 
the  Senate,  to  hear  the  plea  and  answer  of, 
1135. 

Pensioners,  joint  resolution  introduced,  calling^  for  a  list 
of,  &c.  from  heads  of  departments,  annually, 
682;  amended,  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  683. 

Pension  law,  resolytion  to  revise  the,  extending  its  bene' 
fits  to  every  soldier  who  aided  in  establishing  our 
liberties,  &c.  taken  up,  734;  amended,  and  agreed 
to,  739. 

Postage,  resolution  introduced  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  reducing  the  rate  of,  on  periodical 
publications,  479. 

Postmaster  General,  report  of,  accompan3ring  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  (Appendix)  §7. 

President  of  the  United  States,  annual  message  of,  com- 
municated, 472;  (See  Appendix.)  Debate  on  the 
reference  of,  473,  474. 
returns  Maysville  road  bill  with  objections,  1138. 

(See  Appendix.) 
message  of,  communicated  in  relation  to  the  colo- 
nial trade,  and  debate  on  its  commitment,  1137. 
1138. 
transmits  a  confidential  message,  1139. 
message  from,  explanatory  of  his  signature  to  the 
survey  bill,  &c.  1148. 

Removal  of  Indians.     (See  Indians.) 

Retrenchment.     (See  -PflyO 

Revolutionary  pensioners,  bill  declaratory  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for,  taken  up,  624;  amendment  proposed, 
adopted,  and  bill  reported  to  the  House,  626; 
taken  up,  propositions  to  amend,  and  debate 
thereon,  626  to  628;  ordered  to  third  reading*, 
629;  debate  on  its  passage,  629  to  635;  passed,  635. 
bill  to  exempt  from  arrest  on*  civil  action,  &c.  taken 
up,  636;  ordered  to  a  third  reading  637. 

Rule,  resolution  reported  to  suspend  the  joint,  which  pre- 
vents the  sending  bills  from  one  House  to  the 
other  during  the  three  last  days  of  the  session, 
1 139 ;  debate  thereon,  and  resolution  passed,  1 140. 

Salt.     (See  Duties  on  Tea  and  Coffee.) 

resolution  introduced  to  repeal  the  duty  en,  986; 
laid  on  the  table,  986;  question  of  consideration 
taken,  994;  call  of  the  House  moved  upon,  994; 
motion  to  suspend  the  rule  for  consideration  ne- 
gatived, 994;  again  taken  up,  and  proposition  to 
modify  withdrawn,  1016;  modification  again  pro- 
posed, and  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table  negatived,  1016;  substitute  offered,  and  ori- 
ginal motion  withdrawn,  1037. 
bill  to  reduce  the  dntieson,  introduced,  1049 ;^second 
reading  objected  to,  1049;  motion  to  lay 'on  the 
table  negatived,  and  bill  ordered  to  second  read- 
ing, 1049;  motion  to  commit,  with  instructions  to 
amend,  1120;  previous  question  put,  sustained, 
and  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  1121;  again 
taken  up,  various  motions  proposed,  and  bill 
passed,  1139. 

Sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  appointed,  472. 

Silk,  motion  to  print  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  manual  en 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of,  debated,  869; 
taken  up,  amended,  and  agreed  to,  1121,  1122. 

Smytb,  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Virginia,  death  of,  announced. 
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and   committee   appointed    to  superintend  his 
funeral,  807. 

Steamboat  accidents,  resolution  of  inquiry  for  some  regu* 
lation  to  prevent,  introduced,  and  adopted,  739. 

Stevenson,  Andrew,  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  470. 
address  of,  470;  oath  of  office  administered  to, 
471. 

Sugar  cane,  vegetables,  grams,  seeds,  shrubs,  &c.  resolu- 
tions inti*oduced  to  obtain  from  abroad  such  as 
are  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  United 
States,  554;  agreed  to,  555. 

Tariff,  debate  on  the  reference  of  that  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message  which  relates  to  the,  472, 
473, 474. 

Tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  bill  to  reduce  the,  introduced, 
555  *y  second  reading  objected  to,  556;  laid  on  the 
table,  556;  motion  to  take  up,  negfatived,  1016. 

Tariff.    (See  Drawback — Duties  mi  Imports.) 

Tea  and  coffee.     (See  Duties.) 

Tennessee,  resolution  introduced  in  relation  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  refuse  lands  in,  474;  memorial  ot  the 
State  of,  in  relation  to,  referred  to  Select  Com- 
mittee, 4-80.     (See  Lands.) 

Treasury,  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  communi- 
cated, 475.     (See  Appendix,  65.) 

War,  report  of  the  Secretary  of,  accompanying  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  message,  {Appendix,)  19. 

Washington  and  Frederick  Road  Company,  bill  from  tlie 
Senate  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the,  passed,  1 148. 

West  Point  Academy,  resolution  introduced,  calling  for 
information  in  relation  to  the  cadets  who  have 
been  graduated  at,   &c.  &c.  551;  amendments 


proposed,  552\  resolution  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  554. 
West  Point  Academy,  resolutions  introduced  to  abolish, 

583;  laid  on  the  table,  584. 
Yeas  and  Nays  on  passing  bill  for  relief  of  widows,  child- 
ren, &c.  of  officers,  seamen,  &c.  lost  in  tlie  sloop 
of  war  Hornet,  580. 

on  third  reading  bill  to  remit  duties  on  goods  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  622. 

on  third  reading  revolutionary  pension  bill,  629. 

on  passing  same,  G35. 

on  passing  resolution  in  relation  to  pay  of  mem- 
bers,  720. 

on  thiixl  reading  Buffalo  road  bill,  790. 

on  adopting  report  of  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  818. 

on  laying  on  the  table  resolutions  in  relation  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  United  States'  Bank,  922. 

on  third  reading  bill  in  alteration  of  the  acts  Uytng 
duties  on  imports,  979. 

on  passing  same,  987. 

on  laying  on  table  bill  to  amend  laws  of  navigat'on 
and  imposts,  993. 

on  third  reading  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians, 
1133. 

on  passing  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 

on  passing  bill  authorizinga  subscription  to  stock  in 
Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  Company,  1148. 

on  passing  bill  authorizing  a  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  Washington  and  Frederick  Rc^d 
Company,  1148. 

on  passing  bill  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  1148. 
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Alexander,  Mr.  on  pay  of  members,  667. 

penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822, 

1121. 
Alston,  Mr.  on  electing^  a  cleric  to  the  House,  471. 
Anderson,  Mr.  on  drawback  on  rum,  598,  605. 
Ang^el,  Mr.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  rood,  730, 

804,  805. 
the  tariff,  974. 
Archer,  Mr.  of  Vii^nia,  on  standing  committee  of  educa- 
tion, 476. 
New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

511. 
Buffido  and  New  Orleans  road,  739. 
referring  President's  message  in  relation  to  colonial 
trade,  1137. 
Barbour,  Mr.  P.  P.  on  the  tariff,  SS6, 

revolutionary  pensions,  627,  628,  637. 
surrey  bill,  721 . 

business  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  734. 
Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  790,  791,  805. 
penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  826. 
the  salt  duty,  1049,  1139. 
the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1 143. 
Barbour,  Mr.  J.  S.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road, 

804. 
penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822, 

1121. 
Barringer,  Mr.  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Holmes.  477. 
revolutionary  pensions,  627. 
Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  718. 
survey  bill,  722. 
tea  and  coffee  duties,  803. 
salt  duties,  808,  994. 

penitentiAfy  punMhaMnt  District  of  Columlna,  822. 
Tennessee  refuse  lands,  873. 
the  tariff,  966,  974. 
pay  of  marine  officers,  1139. 
molasses  and  rum  duty,  1139. 
Bates,  Mr.  of  Massachusetts,  on  removal  of  the  In^ns, 

581. 
memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  591, 

593. 
revolutionary  pennons,  624,  627,  630. 
extension  or  the  pension  law,  637. 
pensions,  692,  7ds. 

appropriations  for  fortifications,  8cc.  722. 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  746,  753, 
navigation  and  impost  law,  865. 
culture  of  silk,  869. 
the  tariff,  902. 

removal  of  Indians,  1049,  1133. 
Baylor,  Mr.  on  relief  to  purchasers  of  public  lands,  613, 

623. 
Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asjrlum,  757. 
Barnwell,  Mr.  on  the  tariff,  892. 
Bell,  Mr.  on  western  armory,  479. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

507. 
condition  of  the  Indians,  541. 
removal  of  the  Indians,  580,  819,  988,  993,  1045, 

1122,  1135. 
memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  593. 
printing;  State  laws  m  relation  to  Indians,  594,  595, 

598. 
revolutionary  pensions,  630. 
case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  810. 
Tennessee  refuse  lands,  873. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  nul-rund,  1137. 
the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1145. 
lUur,  Mr.  of  Tennessee,  on  western  armory,  479, 
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Blair,  Mr.  of  Tennessee,  on  Tennessee  refuse  lands,  480. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  657,  789. 
Blair,  Mr.  of  South  Carolina,  on  distribution  of  public 
lands,  496,  497. 

military  academy  at  West  Point,  552,  553,  554. 

the  tariff,  870. 
Bouldin,  Mr.  on  establishing  circuit  courts,  571. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  732. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  755,  822. 

the  tariff,  942. 
Brown,  Mr.  on  the  tai^,  977. 

removal  of  the  Indiuis,  1123. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  1136. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  on  electing  a  clerk  to  the  House,  471. 

appointing  the  standing  committees  of  tiie  House, 

472. 

printing  annual  treasury  report,  475. 

compensaition  of  members,  488. 

distribution  of  public  lands,  489. 

bill  to' establish  circuit  courts,  530,  580.  \ 

diplonuitic  expenses,  558. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  581. 

ardent  spirits  in  the  navy,  589. 

memorial  New  England  society  of  Priends,  593, 594. 

revolutionaiy  pensioners,  628. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  637,  737,  746,  747,  748,751, 

810,  819,  863,  866,  869,  872. 

appropriations  for  fortifications,  &c.  722.   ' 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  803. 

penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822, 

824. 

the  tariff,  964,  965,  977,  978. 
Burges,  Mr.  on  electing  a  clerk  to  the  House,  471. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  482,  483, 

488. 

distribution  of  the  public  lands,  506,  511. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  581, 1122. 

ardent  spirits  in  the  navv,  588. 

memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  591, 

593. 

printing  State  Uws  relative  to  the  Indians,  595, 598. 

relief  purchasers  public  lands,  613,  623. 

revolutionary  pensions,  627,  628,  637. 

pensions,  739. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  753,  815,  818. 
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479. 
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Desha,  Mr.  on  redncinr  officers  of  ^e  army,  756,  757, 
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reducing  the  price  of  the  pubUc  lands,  922. 

the  message  vetoing  the  MaysviUe  road  bill,  1147. 
Shepard,  Mr.  W.  B.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orieans 

road,  733. 
Sill,  Mr.  on  revolutionary  pensions,  624,  628. 
Smyth,  Mr.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  680. 

pay  of  members,  718. 
Speight,  Mr.  on  compensation  of  members,  493. 

distribution  ot  the  pubBc  lands,  537. 

loss  of  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war,  571,  578. 

the  tariff,  614. 

revolutionary  pensions,  634. 

fortification  on  lake  Champlain,  656. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  718. 

pay  of  members,  719. 

business  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  734. 
*  reducing  officers  of  the  army,  756. 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  759. 
Spencer,  Mr.  of  New  York,  on  distribution  of  public  lands^ 

496. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

507,  509. 

esUblishing  circuit  courts,  540,  580,  S8T,  598. 

cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  554. 

printing  State  laws  relative  to  the  IndJana,  597. 

fortification  on  lake  Champlain,  636. 

survey  bill,  721. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  746,  748,  753,  810. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  755,  756, 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  803,  804. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  819. 

culture  of  silk,  869, 1121, 1122. 

the  tariff,  974. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  1131. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  1136. 
Stanbery,  Mr.  on  pay  of  members,  686. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 

the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1U0. 
Standifer,  Mr.  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  709- 
Sterigere,  Mr.  on  disposing  of  refuse  lands  in  TennesKe, 

474. 

distribution  of  public  lands,  477. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  481,  482, 

488. 

removal  of  Indians,  582. 

printing  State  laws  relative  to  the  Indians,  594. 

code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  756. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  806. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 
Storrs,  Mr.  on  the  reference  of  the  Preadent's  annual 
message,  474. 
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Stom»  Mr.  on  tftaaduig  commiittee  of  educ«tion,  476. 

compeDsation  of  memben,  488. 

forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  498, 499. 

New  York  memofrial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

510. 

condition  of  the  Indians,  541. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  577. 

removal  of  Indians,  582,  994,  1049,  1122. 

printing  State  laws  relative  to  the  Indians,  595. 

pay  of  members,  720. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  732,  734. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  746,  750,  752,  810,  814, 

819,  1124. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  756. 

code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  756. 

Maysville  road,  841. 

the  tariff,  965,  966,  974. 

navigation  and  impost  laws,  993. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 
Strong,  Mr.  on  compensation  of  members  of  Congress, 

482. 

establishing  circuit  courts,  540,  541,  574. 

the  tariff,  556. 

fortification  on  lake  Champlain,  656. 

case  of  Judg^  Peck,  738. 

navigation  and  impost  laws,  902,  952,  979. 

colonial  trade  bill,  1139. 
Sutherland,  Mr.  on  remission  of  duties,  622. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  1134. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  7SS. 

pay  of  marine  officers,  1139. 

the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 
Swift,  Mr.  on  fortifications  on  lake  Champlain,  629,  637, 

656. 
Taylor,  Mr.  on  referring  the  President's  annual  message, 

472,  473. 

distribution  of  public  lands,  478. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  483,  492, 

500. 

removal  of  Indians,  581. 

revolutionary  pensions,  630. 

pensions,  739. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  755^  756,  822, 

1121. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  756,  793. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  807. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  810. 

repealing  salt  duty,  1016,  1139. 
Taliaferro,  Mr.  on  repealing  the  duty  on  salt,  986,  994, 

1016,  1037. 
Test,  Mr.  on  distribution  of  public  lands,  477,  490,  494, 

495. 

military  academy  at  West  Point,  554. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  576,  578. 

printing  State  laws  in  relation  to  Indians,  594. 

penitentiary  punishment  District  of  Columbia,  822. 

the  tariff,  974. 

removal  of  Indians,  1049,  1103. 
Thompson,  Mr.  on  New  York  memorial  respecting  south- 
em  Indians,  507,  509. 

condition  of  the  Indians,  541, 

removal  of  Indians,  581,  1122,  1123,  1133. 

memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  591, 

593. 

the  tariff,  974. 
Trezvant,  Mr.  on  the  survey  bill,  721. 
Tucker,  Mr.  on  military  academy  at  West  Point,  552, 

554. 

relief  to  officers,  &c.  of  the  Hornet,  576. 

the  tariff,  623,  624,  978. 

pay  of  members,  666. 

pensions,  682. 

survey  bill,  721. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  road,  804. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  807,  808. 

Maysville  road,  842. 


Tucker,  Mr.  on  the  tariff,  986. 

the  salt  duty,  1121. 
Vance,  Mr.  on  establishing  western  armory,  474,  480. 

^stribution  of  pubhc  lands,  477,  478. 

pay  of  officers  army  and  navy,  614. 

redu<nng  officers  of  the  army,  788. 

molasses  and  rum  duty,  1139. 

the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1144. 
Verplanck,  Mr.  on  reducing  postage  on  periodicals,  479. 

diplomatic  expenses,  SS7. 

internal  improvement  bill,  682. 

appropriations  for  fortifications,  &c.  722. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  993. 
Vinton,  Mr.  on  printing  Indian  law  of  Georgia,  585,  586. 

relief  purchasers  public  lands,  612,  613,  623. 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  759,  760. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  rciad,  790. 

Tennessee  refuse  lands,  869. 

reducing  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  922. 

tiie  tariff,  970. 

repealing  salt  duty,  994. 

removal  of  tiie  Indians,  1122,  1123. 
Washington,  Mr.  on  crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

7SS,  822. 
Wayne,  Mr.  on  New  York  memorial  respecting  southern 
Indians,  509. 

condition  of  the  Indians,  541. 

revolutionary  pensions,  635. 

pay  of  members,  700. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  807. 

navigation  and  impost  law,  865,  866, 868,  884, 896. 

culture  of  silk,  869. 

the  tariff,  965,  966,  977. 

removal  of  tiie  IncUans,  1122,  1123, 1135. 

the  message  vetoing  the  Maysville  road  bill,  1147. 
White,  Mr.  of  New  York,  on  removal  of  Indians,  582. 

tea  and  coffee  duties,  803. 
White,  Mr.  of  Florida,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  SSS. 

Kentucky  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  758,  760. 

land  claims  in  Florida,  866. 
Whittiesey,  Mr.  on  printing  annual  treasury  report,  475. 

western  armory,  479. 

memorial  New  England  society  of  Friends,  ^90. 

pay  of  officers  army  and  navy,  613. 

pay  of  members,  6^6. 

steam-boat  accidents,  739. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  869. 

resolutions  relating  to  the  Bank  of  United  States, 

922. 
Wickliffe,  Mr.  on  furnishing  members  with  newspapers, 

472. 

western  armory,  479. 

compensation  of  members  of  Congress,  481,  482, 

483,  487, 488,  492. 

forage  to  officers  of  the  army,  498,  499. 

military  academy  at  West  Point,  554. 

establishing  circuit  courts,  580,  598. 

removal  of  Indians,  581. 

ardent  spirits  in  the  navy,  584. 

pay  of  officers  army  ana  navy,  613,  614. 

relief  purchasers  public  lands,  623. 

retrenchment,  626. 

revolutionary  pensions,  627,  628. 

fortifications  on  lake  Champlain,  629,  656,  666. 

internal  improvement  bill,  682,  721. 

pay  of  members,  688. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  736,  818. 

steam-boat  accidents,  739. 

crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  754,  755^  756, 

826. 

code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  756. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  774,  775, 

land  claims  in  Florida,  866. 

the  tariff,  977. 
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WickliiFe,  Mr.  on  molsBses  and  rum  duty,  1121. 

pay  of  marine  officers,  1134,  1139. 
Wilde«  Mr.  on  diatribution  of  public  lands,  478, 496. 

western  armory,  479. 

compensation  of  members,  492. 

New  York  memorial  respecting  southern  Indians, 

507. 

removal  of  the  Indians,  581,  1079, 1122. 

printing  Indian  law  of  Georgia,  58i^  594,  595, 596, 

598. 

revolutionary  pensions,  624,  634. 

reducing  officers  of  the  army,  757,  774,  819. 

Buffalo  and  New  Orleans  rciad,  804. 

land  claims  in  Florida,  866. 

the  tariff,  965,  974. 


Williams,  Mr.  of  North  Carolina,  on  revolutionary  pen- 
aons,  629,  634,  635. 

on  pensions,  739. 

reducing  officers  of  the  urmy,  789. 

Tennessee  refuse  lands»  873. 

reducing  price  of  pubBc  lands^  922. 

pay  of  marine  officers,  1134. 

case  of  Judge  Peck,  1134. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  1136. 

referring  President's'  message  in  relation  to  tbe  co- 
lonial trade,  1137. 
Yancey,  Mr.  on  pay  of  marine  officers,  1139. 

the  salt  duty,  1139. 
Young,  Mr.  on  the  tariff,  896« 
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